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PREFACE. 


Thb  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities."  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modern  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  sources  ;  the  best  modem  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining-  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  tbe  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  be  wishes.    It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  ether  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  ao 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  bo  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  tbe  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modern  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modern  works 
upon  each  subject 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view ;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
carefully  avoided. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  Greek,  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  them- 
selves, the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmann,  Welcker,  K.  O.  Mttller, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  these  articles  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modern 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Alkxawdeb, 
AjtTiocirus,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 
formity of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.    Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 

by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
vol.  i.  ft 
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editions  are  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated :  Plato,  ed.  H.  Stcphanus, 
1578;  Athenaeus,  cd.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof. 
1620;  Strubo,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1620;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Reiske,  Lips.  1770;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  II.  Stcphanus,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605;  Ilippocratea,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1825-7;  Erotianus,  etl. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Aretacus,  ed.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  1828;  Kufus  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Regim. 
Pruss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Paulus  Acgincta,  Celsus,  ed.  II.  Stcphanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caelius  Aurelianns,  ed.  Amman,  Amstcl.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Jxrodon,  October,  1844. 


LIST  OF  COINS  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


In  the  following:  list  AV  indicates  that  the  coin  is  of  gold,  JR  of  silver,  A5  of  copper,  IM  first  bronze 
Roman,  2M  second  bronze  Roman,  3J5  third  bronze  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins 
is  given,  with  tlic  exception  of  the  aurei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  respectively.  When  a  coin  has  been  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
original  coin  is  given  in  the  last  column,  the  numbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale : 
which  have  no  numbers  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  same  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals. 
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Caesar,  C.  Julius   .  .  . 

Do  

C.  and  In  Caesar   .  .  . 

Camus   

Caldus  

Calidius  

Caligula  

Capito,  Fontcius  .  .  .  . 

Do.   

Capito,  Man  us  

Cnpitolinua,  Petillius  . 

Carausius   

Can  n  us  

Carisiua   

Do  

Carvilius  

Cams  

Casca   

Cassandcr  

Cato  

Do  

Celsus  

Do  

Ccnsorinus  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Cerco  

Cestius  

Cilo  or  Chilo  

Cinna   

Cipius   

Clara,  Didia  

Claudius   

Claudius  (emperor),  lsl 

coin  

Do.    2nd  coin  . 

Claudius  II  

Cleopatra,  wife  of  An- 

tiochus   

Cleopatra,  queen  of 

Egyp*  •   

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Juba 
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Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
JE 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 


M 

Ai 
M 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
M 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
AI 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
2M 
2X 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
AV 
Ai 
IJE 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 

Ai 

JE 
Au 

Ai 

Ai 
Ai 


H 

5  - 


107 

326 


S 

7 


* 

ft 


109 

51 
50  i 


805 
807 
810 
819 
820 
831 
837 

84*6 
849 
810 
850 
852 
858 

868 
*» 

870 
871 

88: 
801 
8.02 
8& 
946 
940 
955 
95>i 
965 


96! 


968 

996 
1004 

ID!  I 

1033 
1037 

1061 
106'. 
1062 
1064 
1071 

I08i; 

108 


2  | 
o 

a* 

1 

o 

— 

1 

o 


I  I  ■- 


Cloelius   

Cluvius   

Coclfs   

Commodus  

Constans  

Constantinus,  the  tyrant 
Constantinus    I.  (the 

Great)  

Constantinus  II  

Constantiua  I  

Constantius  II  

Constautius  III  

Coponius   

Cord  us  

Comiticius  

Cosconius  

Cotta  

Da  

Cotys  

Crassipes  

Crassus  

Crispina  

Crispus   

Critonius  

Deceutius  

Decius   

iViotarus  

Dclmatius  

Demetrius  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia  


Demetrius  II.,  king  of 
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Macedonia 
Demetrius  I.,  king  of 

Syria  

Demetrius  11..  king  of 

Syria  . 
Demetrius  III.,  king  of 

Syria  

Diadumeuianus   .  .  .  . 

Didius   

Diocletian  as  

Dionysius,  of  Ileracleia 
DionvMUft  II.,  of  Syra- 
cuse   

Domitia  

Domiti.Mius  

Domitilln  

Domna  Julia  

Dossenus  

Drusus   

Dniiius,  Nero  Claudius 

Durmius  

Do  

Do  


Ai 

2JE 
Ai 
A  V 
AV 
AV 

AV 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
8JB 
Ai 
M 
Ai 
M 
Ai 
Ai 
AV 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
AV 
Ai 
2JE 

i; 

3.« 
Ai 


hi 


Ai 


Ai 


Ai 


Ai 
Ai 
Ai 
Ai 

Ai 

Ai 

Ai 

Ai 

Ai 

Ai 

2JE 

Ai 

Ai 

Ai 

Ai 


119 


261 

262 
260 


9 

83 


148 
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ABARIS. 

ABAEUS  CAft«bO,  a  rorname  of  Apollo  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis,  whcro  tho 
pud  bad  a  rich  temple.  (Hcsvch.  *.  v.  "A€ai ;  Herod. 
TiiL  33  ;  Pan*,  x.  35.  §  1,  Ac.)  [L.  8.] 

ABAMMON  MAGISTER.  [Porphyria] 

ABANTI'ADES  {'Marrtddvt)  signifies  in 
general  a  descendant  of  Abas,  but  is  used  especi- 
ally to  designate  Perseus,  tbe  great-grandson  of 
Abas  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  673,  t.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisios,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  607.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
was  called  Abantiaa.  [L.  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.    f  Abantiadks.] 

A  BA'NTIDAS  fAeovriSas),  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Cleinias, 
the  father  of  Aratus,  B.  c.  264.  A  rut  us,  who  was 
then  only  seven  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Abantidla  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
Deinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon  :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  father,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
N  icoclea.  ( Plut.  A  rat.  2. 3 ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  2. ) ' 

ABA  RBA'REA  fAfa^a^'t,),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  sons,  Aesepus  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  illegitimate  son  of  tho  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  22,  &c)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  (#.  v.) 
mentions  *A€ap€ap4m  or  A€ap€a\auu  as  the  name 
of  a  claaa  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  ('AftifMt),  son  of  Seuthcs,  was  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
came  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Ov. 
AfeL  t.  86)  to  Greece,  while  bis  own  country  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  (Strab.viLp.30L)  He  travelled  about 
in  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Tokind,  in 
hi*  History  of  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  have 
been  a  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
formed  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
history,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
various  ways,  and  worked  up  with  extraordinary 


ADAS. 

particulars :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Lobcck, 
Aytaophamus,  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantat  ions  (Plat.  Ckarmid.  p.  158,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  «.  v.  "A6op«j),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  Kofi)  trdrtip*.  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  the 
EjritL  of  Phalaris,  p.  34.)  Lobcck  places  it  about 
the  year  ac.  570,  t.  e.  about  OL  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfcr, 
Ali/lholoffiscJks  Worterbuch,  I  p.  2  ;  Zapf,  DisptUa- 
tio  kistorka  de  Alaride,  Lips.  1707;  Lurcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  ("Atfas).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demetcr  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  tbe  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst  (Nicandcr, 
Theriaca;  Natal.  Com.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypcrmncstra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (Apollod. 
iL  2.  §  1 ;  Hygin.Foo.170.)  When  he  informed 
his  father  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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revolted,  whom  ho  had  subdued,  they  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  iihowing  them  his 
shield.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  28t> ;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  It  was 
from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
by  tho  patronymic  Abantiads.  [Auantiadks.] 

[L.  S.] 

ABAS  fA£as).  1.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidas  («.  v.  "ASot :  compare  Eudocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  loroptttci  dKouvjuara  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (vfxKii  fnrropucb).  What  Photius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  160,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walx,  Rhetor.  Crate  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  Troica,  from  which 
Senrius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  ^KSiaKavrot),  a  physician  of 
Ln^dunum  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam,  secund. 
Locos,  ix.  4.  vol.  xiil  p.  278  \  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (De  Antid.  ii.  12.  voL  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Grater's  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freed  man  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
Ktthn  (AddiUtnu  ad  Blench.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fabrido  in  14  Dibl.  Gr"  EjcM>.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  TMb  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  TUtpaitkjTios 
'A€daKO¥0os  in  Galen  (Da  Compos.  Medicam. 
$eemd.  Locos.  viL  3.  vol.  xiii.  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALCNIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just, 
xi.  10.)  lie  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodoru*. 
(xvii.  4G.) 

ABDE'RUS  fAOifpos),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thromius  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  33 1 .)  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Heracles,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomcdcs,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hygiuus,  (FJk  30,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes.  the  king  of  the  Thrucuin  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
roaster  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com- 
pare Philostrat.  Heroic.  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ABD1AS  ('AfiBfas),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  77«  History  of  the  Apo- 
stolical contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afri- 
Canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  a.  n.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apoerypkus  Nuri  Test.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abd'ias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [A.J.C.] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
Lectioncs Ausonianac,  i.9.)  Bultnmw(Mythologu&, 
i.  p.  167,  &c)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  'A6i\to$,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fest.  s.  v.  Apellimm ;  Eustath.  ad 
It.  ii.  99),  and  that  tho  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  (UelL  (Jail  vi 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  (Apologet.  23)  and  Hcrodian 
(viii.  3;  com  p.  Capitol.  Maxim  in.  22).  As  the 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  BlAa, 
Lc.  the  sun  (Hesvch.  *.  v.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  Baal.       (.L.  S.] 

ABE'KCIUS,  ST.  (*Aff>riof),  the  supposed 
successor  of  St  Papias  in  the  see  of  Hicrapolis, 
flourished  A.  n.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  bim, 
1.  An  I'Jpistte  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Attrdius,  of 
which  Baronius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  thscydim 
(frlShos  Stoao-KoXias)  addressed  to  his  Clergy  ;  this 
too  is  lost.  See  lUustr.  Ecdes.  Orient.  Script. 
Vitae,  d  P.  HaUoix.  Duac  1 636.       [  A.  J.  C.  ] 

A'BGAHUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
( "A&yapos,  "Ax&ipof,  Airy-apoy),  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  O&rhoenc  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
Hell.  Pers.  ii.  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  "Historia  Osrhoeua  et  Edessena  ex 
nummis  illustrate,"  Potrop.  1734.  Of  these  the 
most  important  arc ; 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
treacherously  drew  Crassus  into  an  unfavorable 
position  before  his  defeat.  Ho  is  called  Augarus 
by  Dion  Cassius  (xl.  20),  Acbarus  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Plu- 
tarch. (Cross.  21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  See  the  follow- 
ing article. 

3.  The  chief,  who  resisted  Mcherdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  tho  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  12. 14),  but  was  probably  an  Osrhoenion. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  cast, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  his 
ally.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edeatta,  supposed  by 
Euscbius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusebius.  Ulist.  Ecd.  i.  13.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A'BI A  (  Aft'o),  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  ar  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ira 
in  Messcnia,  for  which  the  Heraclid  Cresphontes 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ABKLOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  CA«/Au{), 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage, 
betrayed  tho  Spanish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  the 
Roman  generals  the  two  Scipios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Li v.  xxh. 
22  ;  Polyb.  iii.  98,  &c) 

ABI'SARES  or  ABI'SSARES  CASurdpifs), 
called  Embisarus  ('EpA'oopos)  by  DiodoruB  (xvii. 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hyc 
whose  territory  lay  in  tho  mountains,  sent  ( 
ties  to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  alter 
the  conquest  of  Poms,  although  inclined  to  espouse 
tho  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  oidy  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and 
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on  his  death  appointed  his  son  ob  his  successor,  i 
(Arrian,  Anab.  v.  8.  20.  29  ;  Curt.  viii.  12.  13. 14.  | 
ix.  1.  x.  ).) 

ABl'STAMENES  was  appointed  governor  of 
d}>|«docia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iii.  4.) 
He  is  called  Sabictas  by  Arrian.  (-1  nab.  iL  A.) 
(iroHOvius  conjectures  that  instead  of  Abistamcne 
Cappadociim  prurpo*it<\  we  ought  to  read  Alicia 
matptan  CuppadociaA,  $c 

AB1TLVNUS  (' A«rr{ uarfs),  the  author  of  a 
Greek  treatise  De  Urinit  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  Ideler'a  Pkynci  et  Medici  Gracci  Mi- 
more*,  Berol.  8vo.  1 842,  with  the  title  llepl  Otipvv 
npayitartia  'Apforij  tow  "ZoQwt&tov  irapd  piv 
'lvJoif  'AXAtj  "E^i*ti  tow  Ityd  Tpro*  "AAAtj  vlov  tow 
Jtriy  irapd  5«  'IraXois  'AScr^iayov.  He  is  the  same 
pcrwm  as  the  celebrated  Arabic  physician  A  vicenruv, 
who*?  real  name  was  Ab6  'Alt  Ibn  St*a\  a.  h. 
370  or  375 — 428  (a.  d.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
from  whose  great  work  Ket6h  ai-KAndn  fi  V-  Tebb, 
Liber  Canonu  Medtcmae,  this  treatise  is  probably 
translated.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ABLA'BIUS  ('Ae^tes).  1.  A  physician  on 
whose  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Tbeosebia  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 
considered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
known  that  he  must  have  lived  after  Galen, 
that  is  some  time  later  than  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  [W.A.G.J 

2.  The  illustrious  (*IAAo<Wptox),tho  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (ix.  762)  "  on 
the  quoit  of  Asclcpiades.11  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him,  unless  he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabius, 
the  Novation  bishop  of  Nicaca,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  the  rhetorician  T  roil  us,  and  himself  eminent 
in  the  same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
norius  and  Tueodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  tlic  fourth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ. 
(Socrates,  Hut.  Ece.  vii.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  city,  the  mi- 
nister and  favourite  of  Constant  be  the  Great,  was 
murdered  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosirous, 
ii.  40.)  Me  was  consul  a.  d.  331.  There  is  an 
epigram  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(Anth.  Lot  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some- 
times quoted  by  Jornandes  as  his  authority. 
(De  Reb.  Gttic.  iv.  14.  23.) 

ABRADA'TAS  CA^paJdroi),  a  king  of  Susa 
and  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus.  His 
wife  Panthcia  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Assyrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Bactrians.  In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
ble treatment  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
he  joined  the  latter  with  his  forces.  He  fell  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In- 
consolable at  her  loss,  Panthcia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
three  eunuchs.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
their  honour  :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  Abradatas  and  Pan  the  ia  in  the  Syriac 
characters;  and  three  columns  below  bore  the  in- 
scription aKtrm-o6xf%  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
(Xcn.  Cyr.  r.  1.  §  3,  ri.  1.  §  31,  Ac.  4.  §  2,  &c  vii 
3.  §  2,  Ax.;  Lucian.  Imag.  20.) 

ABRETTE'N  US  ('ASpemfSs),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  in  Mysia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  574.)     [L.  S.] 
ABRO'COM AS  ('Affpgiro>w),  one  of  the  satraps 
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of  Artaxcrxcs  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  at 
Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  (Xcn. 
Attab.  L  3.  §  20,  4.  §  3,  5,  18,  7.  §  12;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

ABRO'COM  ES  ('Afpojrojnp)  and  his  brother 
Hyperanthes  ('Tir«pdV(b}»),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phratngunc,  the  daughter  of  Artanes,  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  while  fighting  over  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidas.   (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABRON  or  IIABRON  CASpvv  or'Affptir).  I 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgus.  (Plut.  ViL  dec 
Oral.  p.  843.) 

2.  The  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  e.  Ban}.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  irtpl  rapa!vufxwt\  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stephanus  By*.  (s.v.  'A7<f0ij,"Ap7Oj,o:c,)and 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon.  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caesars.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  uASpu>v.) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Argos,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "ASpttvot  0losy  which  was  applied  to  extrava- 
gant persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui- 
das, s.  e.) 

ABRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  ago,  was  a  pupil 
of  Porcius  Latro.  His  son  was  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  plays  for  pantomimes. 
(Scnec  Sua$.  ii.  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCH  US  ( *A/9psfa*xo0*  the  son  of 
Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leouidiis 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistocles  and  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21 ; 
Thuc.  i.  91.) 

ABROTA  CASpHryj),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  Mcgaris.  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  aU 
the  Mcgarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
apluibrvnui  (depaipwua),  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  (Quae$L  Uruec.  p.  295, a.) 

ABROTONUM  fAtyer  ovov ),  a  Thracian 
harlot,  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  the 
mother  of  Themistocles.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  fact.  (Plut.  Them,  1 ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  5?6,  c;  Aclian,  V.  H.  xiL  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  his  'Epwriitds  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  {Dial, 
Meretr.  1). 

A  DHL' TO  LIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  far  as  Amphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xiii.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.  [Giqantm.] 

ABSIMARUS.    [TxuEnius  Absimarus.] 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  fAifruproi),  a 
son  of  Aeetcs,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Mcdeia.    His  mother  is  stated  differently:  Hygi- 
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nus  [Fal:  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  Apollodorut  (i.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  Apollonius  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neaero,  or  Eurylyte.  (Schol.  ad 
Apttllon.  /.  c.)  When  Medeia  Hed  with  Jason, 
she  took  in  r  brother  Ab«yrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  father,  Bhe  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  bis 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  t^,  44  cut."  (  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  24  ;  Ov.  Tritt. 
iii.  9 ;  compare  Apollon.  iv.  33ft,  &c  46*0,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinous,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jnson.  (Hygin.  Fub. 
23.)  A  tradition  followed  by  Pocuvius  (Cic.  demit, 
deor.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xlii.  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetcs,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L.  S.] 

ABULl'TES  ('A&ovKlrris),  the  satrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt.  v.  2  ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  lb*,  vii.  4  ;  Diod.  xvii.  65.) 

ABU'HIA  (JENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Gku.,  which  is 

Erhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Geminus.  The  coins 
ve  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Aburii's  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b,  c  171. 
(Liv.  xliL  35.) 

2,  M.  A  in  hi  is,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  it.  c  187, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  TL  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrimu, 
h.  c  176.  (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABU  KM '8  V  A  LENS.  [Vales*] 
ABYDE'NUS  fA/3uo>ds),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  {'AaavfiiaKd). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megos- 
thencs  and  IVm-n*  ;  and  Cyril] us  (adv.  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  tli.it  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu- 
larly valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment, which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  44  De  Emendationc  Temporum,"  and 
Kk liter,  **  Berosi  Choldaeorum  Historiae,"  Ac., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  ('AkokoAA/j).  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon  ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tcgea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
ol  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 
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(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garumas.  ( A  polio;  i. 
iv.  1490,  &c.)  Apollodorus  (in.  1.  §  2)  colls  this 
i  daughter  of  Minos  Acallc  ("AkoAAtj),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athcn. 
xv.  p.  681  ;  Hesych.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.J 

ACA'CIUS('A«dxio$),a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarca 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidas,  *.  r.  'Akmici, 
A<£dV<ot:  Eunnpius,  Acacii  Vit.)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Libanus  are  addressed  to  him.     [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  a.  o.  378,  by  St.  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St,  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  Panarium  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In'  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apollinaris  be- 
fore Pope  St.  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  n.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwords  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St.  Chrysostom  (Socrates, 
Hint.  EccL  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  oiduining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrins,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St. 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re- 
concile St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  a.  d.  432.  He  died  a.  D. 
437,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St.  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mansi, 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  [Ibid,  pp.819,  830,  c. 41.  55.  §  129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  (<J  Mov6<f>6aXfws),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  of  Eusebius 
A.  D.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hint. 
EccL  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Semi-Arion  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoenn  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Scmi-ArinnB  at  Sclcucia, 
a.  o.  359.  (Socrates,  Hitt.  Ecd.  ii.  39.  40; 
Sozomen,  Hist.  EccL  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [Aktjuh], 
the  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  a.  n.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  Ecde*iastcs  and  six  of  Misctl- 
I'ti.u  (St.  Jerome,  Vir.  ill.  ir8.)  St.  Epipha- 
nius bos  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  mjauift 
Murccllut  (f.  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
is  extant,  though  Sozomcn  speaks  of  many  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.  (HiU.  Ecd.  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen- 
nadius  A.  n.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  fuvoured  the 
Monopbysitc  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zona, 
from  whom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  but  the  Monophysitcs  mean- 
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while  had  gained  so  much  strength  that  it  was  [ 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  a  formula,  conciliatory 
from  its  indeftnitenesa,  called  the  Henoticon,  a.  d. 
482.  Acacius  was  led  into  other  concessions, 
which  drew  U]x>n  him,  on  tho  accusation  of  John 
Talaia,  against  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Mongus  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
analhema  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.  Peter 
Mongus  had  gained  Acacius 's  support  by  profess- 
ing assent  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  though  at 
heart  a  Monophysite.  Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
Peter  Mongus,  but  retained  his  see  till  his  death, 
A.  d.  488.  There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  Simplicius,  in  Latin  (see  Comifwrum  Nova 
Collect™  a  Mansi,  vol.  viL  p.  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Fullo,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Greek.  {Ibid.  p.  1121.) 

5.  Reader  at  (a.  d.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
Melitene  (a.  d.  431).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
against  Nestorius.  His  zeal  led  him  to  use 
expressions  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
heresy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
peror Thcodosius  II.  against  St  Cyril.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus 
a.  d.  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delivered  at  tho  Council,  (see  CimcMorum 
A"«fx»  Collvctio  a  Mansi,  vol.  v.  p.  181,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St.  Cyril,  which  we  have  in  a 
Latin  translation.  {Ibid.  pp.  860,  998.)  [A  J.  C] 

AC  ACE'S  I  US  (*AieairVioj),  a  surname  of 
Hermes  (Callim.  Ilym.  in  Dian.  143),  for  which 
Homer  (If.  xvL  185 ;  Od.  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
form  dt&mrra  (tLreuofrnjj).  Some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acaccsium,  in  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  by  king 
Acacus ;  others  from  Kaiolr,  and  assign  to  it  the 
meaning :  the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  does 
not  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prometheus  (He*.  Thuog.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  evil.  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  Callim. 
L  c;  Spitzner,  ad  II  xvi.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETKS.  [Acacbsius] 

A 'C  AC  US  (*Ajfairoi),a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acacesiuin  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  By  a. 
*.  r.  'AKtucjo-iov.)  fL.  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  CA«{5nMoi),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
when  Castor  and  Poly  deuces  invaded  Attica  to 
liberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
the  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
reason  tho  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belong- 
ing to  Acadcmus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
stadia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  The*.  32  ;  Diog.  Lncrt. 
iiL  1.  §  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
adorned  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
Cim.  13),  and  was  called  Acadeinia  from  its 
original  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.  [Acacallis.1 

A'CAMAS  f  Axdjiat).  L  A  son  of  The«eus 
and  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
iv.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  he  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
ascribes  to  Mcnelaus  and  Odysseus,  //.  xi.  139, 
Ac),  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam  (Parthen. 
Nic  EroL  16),  and  begot  by  her  a  son,  Muuitus, 
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who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (SchoL  ad  Lycopftr.  499,  Ac. )  Virgil 
{Aen.  ii.  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  tlie  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis  ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sword.  (Schol.  ad  Lyeophr.  I.  e.)  The  promontory 
of  Acnmas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentium  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Bys.  $.  v.  'Aveuufv- 
riov  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lcsche  at  Delphi  by  Polygnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  J,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  An  tenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn  //.  ii.  823,  xii. 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Aja.x,  by  slaying  Prumachus 
the  Boeotian.  (II.  xiv.  476.)  "lie  himself  was 
slain  by  Meriones.  (//.  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
844,  v.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian 
Ajnx.  (//.  vi.  8.)  [L.  S-l 

ACANTHUS  ("AjraWtoj \  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  SlauKos  and  the  o6\ix»s  in  tho 
Olympic  games  in  OL  15,  (a.  c.  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72 ; 
African,  apud  Etutb.  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  [Orsip- 
pus.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games.  (L  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('AjnprdV),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acaman  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegca,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achclous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epims,  where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acaroania.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 7  ;  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  413,  &c;  Thucyd,  ii.  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.] 

ACASTUS  ("AitaoToj),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
Iolcus  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts(Apollod. 
L  9.  §  10;  Apollon.Rhod.i.224,&c),  and  also  took 
part  in  theCalydonian  hunt(Ov. Met.  viii.  305,  Ac.) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medcia  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  father,  drove  Iason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  Iolcus  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  father.  (Hygin.  Fab.  24  and  273 ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  27,  Ac;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vl  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  409,  &c.)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
Peleus  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the  mur- 
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der  of  Eurytion.  When  Pelcna  refused  to  listen 
to  her  addresses,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  2,  &c. ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  90,  &c)  Acastus 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Peleus  had  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastua  took  his  sword  from  him)  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleus  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  But  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (Apollod.  L  c;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  224.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  Iason  and  tho 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  Iolcus. 
(Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  7.)  [L.S.J 

ACBARUS.  [Aboabus.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  caily 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Horn.  35;  Romul.  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius 
a  servant  (aeditum)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Lourentio,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  tabic  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  tho  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet.  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
on  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  colls  him,  Torrutius, 
love  and  many  her.  After  iiis  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  bo  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larcntalio, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lores. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Lino.  Lot.  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Maccr,  apod  Macrob.  I.e.;  Ov. 
Fast,  iii.  55,  &c  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  2),  Acca 
Ijnurcntia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  token  from  the  she-wolf.  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  this  Laurcntia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Maccr,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Ocll.  vi.  7.)  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus 
in  Cellius  (L  c.)  she  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  orvulea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  I.  c.)  According  to  other  accounts 
rgain  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
lupa  by  the  bhephcrds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  tho  Roman  people. 
(Vnler.  Ant.  up.  (Jell.  I.  c;  Livy,  i.  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  enntmdictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Lnurcntia,  Urns  much  seems 
clear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan,  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  tho  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Larenlia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 
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her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Lares. 

( Mac  rob.  Sat.  L  e. ;  compare  Milller,  Etrntker,  iL 
p.  103,  &c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Homer,  iL 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  ATTIUS,  on  early  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was 
born  according  to  Jerome  b.  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pocuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (Brul.  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  especially  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (Praet&rtaia) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  21,  pro  Arch.  1 1.^  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  Sest.  56,  &c. ; 
Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56  ;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  97  ;  Cell.  xui. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  An- 
nulet in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works,  **  Libri 
Didascalion,"  which  seems  to  hove  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  u  Libri  Prugmaticon  **  and  "  Parcrga  " : 
of  the  two  latter  no  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephonus  in  "  Frag,  vet  Poet.  Lot"  Paris 
1564 ;  Maittaire,  "  Opera  et  Frag,  vet  Poet 
Lat"  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothc,  "Poet.  Scenici 
Latin.,"  voL  v.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  **  De  L.  Attii  Didas- 
caliis  Comment"  Hafhiae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  knight  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluen- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hermagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
accuracy  and  fluency.  {Brut.  23,  pro  CtuenL  23, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  a  c 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Acco  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  {Ball.  Gall,  vi.  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  and  a  L.  Accoleius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUSOA/ofporor  ypa^arucd's), a  Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  on  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrinn  priest  of  Hercules  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  possessed  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
cealed in  tho  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  beard 
of  these  hidden  treasures  hod  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia (Justin,  xviii.  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbas 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  Virgil.  (Aen.  i.  343,  348,  Sic.)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Virgil ;  for  Servius  (ad  Aen.  i.  343)  remarks 
I  that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  coses  changed  a  fo- 
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reign  name  into  one  more  convenient  to  him,  and 
that  the  real  name  of  Sichaeus  was  Sicharbas, 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Accrbas.  [Dido  ; 
Pvomamon.]  [L.  S.] 

ACERRO'NIA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  was  drowned  in  B.  c.  59,  when  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  Agrippina.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4  j  Dion  Cass. 

CN.  ACERRCNIUS  PROCULUS,  consul 
A.  n.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberius  died  (Tac. 
An*,  vi.  45;  Suet.  Tib.  73),  was  perhaps  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Cn.  Acerronius,  whom  Cicero 
mentions  in  hw  oration  for  Tullius,  u.c  71,  as  a 
vir  optimus.  (16,  &c.) 

ACERSE'COMES  ('Aircptrcico'^r),  a  surname 
of  Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which 
was  never  cut  or  shorn.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  3d ;  Pind. 
J'yth.  iii.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESANDER  Qfutiaat^poi)  wrote  a  history 
of  Cyrene.  (Schol.  ad  ApolL'vr.  1561,  1750  ;  ad 
Pind.  Pfth.  iv.  inii.  57.)  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  2. 
§  8 )  speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (»cpl 
Aifivns),  which  may  probably  be  the  same  work  as 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  unknown. 

A'CESAS  CA««ff«)*  n  native  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  ( polyinitarius).  lie  and  his  son 
Helicon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  name 
art  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zenobius  speaks  of  both  artists,  but  says  that 
Acesas  (or,  as  he  calls  him  Accseua,  'Antatvs)  was 
a  native  of  Patara,  and  Helicon  of  Carystos.  He 
tells  us  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
peplos  for  Athena  Polios.  When  they  lived,  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  it  must  have  been  before 
the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
peplos.  (Eur.  Hec.  468;  Plat  Eutkypkr.  §  6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artists 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallas  had  imparted 
marvellous  skill  to  their  hands.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ACE'SIAS  CAK«rfai),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, whose  ago  and  country  are  both  unknown. 
It  is  ascertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
Anurias  tc<Tu~r o,  Acestas  cured  Aim,  is  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by 
which  only  Acesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  person's  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Suidas  (*.  v.  'Aneaiaty,  Zenobius  (Proverb. 
Cent.  L  §  52),  Diogenianus  (Proverb,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael Apostolius  (Proverb,  ii.  23),  and  Plutarch 
(Proverb,  quibtt*  A/esandr.  uri  sunt,  §  98).  See 
also  Proverb.  *  Cod.  BodL  §  82,  in  Guisford's 
Paroemt'offraphi  (rracci,  8vo.  Oxon.  1836.  It  is 
poaMhlc  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  51 6,  c.)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (difaprv- 
rureJ),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baier, 
Adatf.  Medic.  Cent.  4to.  Lips.  1718.)  [W.  A.  O.] 
ACE'SIUS  (AWtnoj),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
bad  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur- 
name, which  has  the  same  meaning  as  anlcrrup 
and  dA«({aawor,  characterised  the  god  as  the 
averterofeviL  (Paus.  vi.  24.  §  5.)  [US.] 
ACESTES  CAW<m,»),  a  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river- god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  the 
name  of  Egcsta  or  Segesta  (Virg.  Aen.  L  195,  550, 
v.  36,  711,  &c.),  who  according  to  Servius  was 
sent  by  her  father  Hippotes  or  Ipsostratus  to  Sicily, 
that  she  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egcsta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segesta,  (Comp.  ScboL  ad 
Lyoophr.  951,963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
Dionysius  (i.  52),  who  calls  him  Aegcstus  (Afycr- 
tos),  is  different,  for  according  to  him  the  grand- 
father of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughters  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  land.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  aud  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymus,  and 
built  for  them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme, 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Virgil's  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Hcyne,  Excurt.  1,  on  Aen.  v.  [L.  S.] 

ACESTODO'RUS  ( VUc<rr©o»po* ),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  (Them. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste* 
phanus  ($.  u.  M«ya*A«  x6\is)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(ir«p*  Troktuiv),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  tho 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  ('Aniarup).  A  surnamo  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  eU&rtoj. 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  ('A/crffl-Twp),  surnamed  Sacas  (2a- 
war),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Aves,  31  ;  Schol. 
ad  loc.;  Vespae,  1216  ;  SchoL  ad  loc  ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  s.  e.  SdJtoj  :  Welcker,  Din  Grieck.  Tragod. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTOR  (*AW<JTMp),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  gomes.  He  was  born  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Paus.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Aiuphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra  (Paus.  vi  3. 
§  2);  so  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  tho  latter,  who  flourished  about  01.  82. 
(b.  a  452.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

ACESTO'RIDES  ('AirwnVoTjt),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusans 
in  B.  c.  3 1 7,  and  banished  Agatboclee  from  the  city. 
(Diod.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (rwy  tcard  vdKur 
Hv6uc»r).    lu  these  ho  gave  many  real  historical 
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accounts,  as  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  pvfliKd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  Apollodorus, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot.  UtU.  cod.  189; 
Tzctz.  CUL  vii.  144.) 

ACHAEA  (*Ax<»'a)i  n  surname  of  Demeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Ge- 
phyraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Docotia. 
(Herod,  v.  61  ;  Plat.  /*.  et  (J$ir.  p.  378,  n.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomedes  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (AristoU 
Alirult.  Narrat.  1 17.)  [L.  S.] 

ACIIAEUS  ('AxawJj),  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthtis  and  Creusa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
The  Achneans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
ns  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phlhiotis  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  383  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  Servius  (ad  Aen.  i.  242) 
alone  calls  Achacus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithin, 
which  is  probably  miswritten  for  Phthin.    [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axcuot),  sou  of  Andromnchus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  married  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  iv.  31.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ccraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  ScIcucub  revenged  his  death  ;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
»>idc  of  mount  Taurus,  a.  c  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attains  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  falsely 
nccused  by  Hermeias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  A»ia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  h;ul  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  hist  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  n.  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,"the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
dnnger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately. (Polyb. 
iT.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  37,  vii.  13—18, 
viii.  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  ('Axeud*!)  of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  n 
tragic  poet,  was  born  b.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  B.  c.  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.  The 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mytho- 
logy, and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (A then.  x.  p.  431, c.)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.   (Diog.  Laer.  ii. 
133.)    The  titles  of  seven  of  his  6atyrical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  hU  tragedies  are  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidas,  t.  r.) 
ThiB  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
Liter  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.    According  to  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.   (Urlichs,  Ibid.)    [R.  W.J 

ACHAE^MENES  ('AXa«^0.     1-  The  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who,  founded  the 
family  of  the  Achacmenidae  ('Axa'M**^**  )•»  which 
was  the  noblest  family  of  the  Pasargndae,  the 
nohlest  of  the  Persian  tribes.    Achaemenes  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent :  Achaemenes,  Teispes, 
Cam  bytes,  Cyrus,  Teispcs,  Ariaramnes,  Arsamcs, 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Herod.  L  123,  vii.  11; 
Aeliun,  Hist.  Anim.  xii.  21.)    The  original  seat  of 
this  family  was  Achocmenia  in  Pcrsis.  (Stoph.  s.r. 
'Axaiwha.)    The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Ae/uiemenius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (11  or.  Carm. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8 ;  Ov.  Ar.  Am.  L  226,  M<t.  ir. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  u.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Innrus  the  Libyan  in  B.  c.  460,  Achaemenes 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod,  iii.  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236  ;  Diod.  xi.  74.) 

AC H  A  EM  E'N  1 DES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
tied  from  the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
61 3,  &c. ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  23.)        I L.  S.J 

ACHA'ICUS,asurnamcofL.Mu.MMiUR. 

ACHA'ICUS  ("AxatWf),  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.  His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert  vi  99 ;  Thcodor.  Grate,  affect,  cur. 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schulxe ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirens, 
the  daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
Met.  v.  552,  xiv.  87  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegosids  ore  called  Achcloides.  [L.  S.J 

ACHELO'US  CAx«X«poj)'  the  I?**1  of  tn<>  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys  (Hes.  7'Aioo.340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaeo.  (Natal.  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  (nd 
IV/-./.  t.'cunj.  i.  fJ;  Aen.  viii.  300):  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughters,  the 
Sirens  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  (iaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  spot 
where  she  received  him,  she  caused  the  river  bear- 
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in?  hit  name  to  gash  forth.  Other  account*  about 
the  origin  of  the  river  and  its  name  are  given  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Strabo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
Plutarch.  (/>  Mum.  22.)  Achelous  the  god  was 
a  competitor  with  Heracles  in  the  suit  for 
iVianeira,  and  fought  with  him  for  tho  bride. 

mi  waa  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
possessed  the  power  of  assuming  various  forms,  he 
metamorphosed  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bull.     But  in  this  form  too  ho  was  con- 
qnered  by  Heracles,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  8,&c. ;  Apollod. 
i.  8.  §  1,  ii.  7.  §  5.)    Sophocles  (Trackin.  9,  &c.) 
makes  DeTaneira  relate  these  occurrences  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.    According  to  Ovid  (Met. 
iz.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which 
Heracles  took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
plenty.    "When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Calydonian  chase  he  was  invited  and  hospitably 
received  by  Achelous,  who  Hated  to  him  in  what 
manner  he  had  created  the  islands  called  Echinadcs. 
(Ov.  Met.  viii.  547,  &c)    The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  cf  Achelous  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.     Strabo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Achelous,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  river  itself.  It  resembled  a  bull's 
voice  in  the  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  and 
its  reaches  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  his  forming 
himself  into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
formation  ot  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
quires do  explanation.    His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  horn  of  plentj-.  (Compare  Voss,  Mytholog. 
Brirfc,  lxxii.)    Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Achelous  from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
Kilus.    But  however  this  may  be,  be  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece  (Horn.  IL  xxi.  194),  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c 
(Ephorus  ap.  Macrob.  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zeus  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
command  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 
L  e.)   This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
also  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  tho  repre- 
sentative of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  IS,  IIS  tilt? 
source  of  all  nourishment  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  9,  with 
the  note  of  Voss.)    The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Heracles  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Pan*,  iii.  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Megarian*  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
made  by  Dontas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.  (Paus. 
vi.  19.  §  9.)    On  several  coins  of  Acarnania  the 
god  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imag.  n.  4.)      [L.  S.] 
ACHEMF/NIDES.  [Achabmknides.] 
ACHERON  ('Ax^w).    In  ancient  geography 
there  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.  The  river  first  looked  upon 
in  this  light  was  the  Acheron  in  Thcsprotia,  in 
Epirus,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Greeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  beUcf  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  When 
subsequently  Epirus  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
sea  became  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world  was  transferred  to  other 
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more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron  was 
placed  in  the  lower  world  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  x.  513 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  17. 
§  5  )  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  sou 
of  Helios  and  Oaea  or  Deraeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyra.  (Natal.  Com.  iii.  1.)  In  late 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vji.  312 ;  Cic.  pott  redit.  in  Senat.  1 0  ; 
C.  Nepos,  Dion,  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Achcmns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  tho  deification  of  the  souls,  and  on  tho 
sacrifices  (Achcruntui  sacra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected.  (Mailer,  Etrusker,  ii.  27,  &c)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
geneml  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (p.  1 1 2)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.    [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  ('Ax«powrfa  Afyu/ij,  or  'Axtpov- 
<rfj),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  hikes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  rivers  of  tho 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Ac herusia  came  to*be  considered  to  be  in  the  lower 
world  itself  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia,  through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc.  i  46  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  324.)  Other  lakes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hermiono 
in  Argolis  (Pans.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Horaclea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Attab.  ri.  2.  §  2;  Diod.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  5;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  (*Ax*AAof),  one  of  tho  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Porapcy  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  c.  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Scptimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
104  ;  Liv.  Epit.  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe',  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
bad  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymede  a  eunuch, 
B.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  iii.  108—112  ;  B.  Alex. 
4;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  36 — 40;  Lucan  x.  519— 
523.) 

ACHILLES  (»AxiAA«Jj).  In  the  legends  about 
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Achilles,  as  alxmt  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojnn  wnr, 
the  Homeric  traditions  should  ho  carefully  kept 
apart  from  the  various  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story 
have  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phers,  not  indeed  by  fabrications  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  va- 
riously altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities. 

Homeric  story.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessalv, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  11.  xx.  206,  &c) 
From  his  father's  name  he  is  often  called  IhjA«/8Tjj, 
n>|Ai)£(£STjr,  or  Ylr\kel*tv  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  316;  i. 
1 ;  i.  197 ;  Virg.  Acn.  ii.  2G3),  and  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (A«qk(5t?i,  //.  ii.  860  ;  Virg.  Aen.  L  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at- 
tachment, (ix.  405,  &c;  438,  &c.)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(xi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  fate  was  cither  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (ix.  4l0,&c.) 
The  hero  chose  the  hitter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  Fab.  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
ngainrt  Troy.  (ii.  681,  &c,  xvi.  168.)  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  country,  (ix.  328,  &c.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
sci's  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent.  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (L  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,  &c.)  But  other 
chiefs  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
Bent  to  Achilles  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Briseis  (ix.  119,  &c.) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses  and  his  armour,  (xvi.  49,  &c) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  be  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grief. 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
:i]>pi-ared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
(xviiL  166,  &c.)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  tho  Trojans  to  flight 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  tho  death  of  his  friend 
ffhould  be  avenged,  (xix.  155,  &c.)    He  wound- 
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ed  and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (xx.  xxi),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrico 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  (xxiL)  After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  come 
in  person  to  beg  for  it.  (xxiii.  xxi  v.)  Achillea 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  pa*M£cs. 
(xxii.  358,  xxi.  278,  &c)  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  36,  Ax.),  where 
it  is  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  lamented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  bu- 
ried in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  had  given  aa 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  affectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles  which  arc  his  delight ;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
tho  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Later  tradition.  These  chiefly  consist  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phonninx,  and  also  changed  his  original  nams 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  u  whining,"  into  Achillea  (Pind. 
Ncm.  u'i.  51,  &c;  Orph.  Aryon.  395  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813 ;  Stat  AchiL  L  269,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  6,  &.c.)  Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
kles by  which  she  held  him  (Fulgent  Mythol  iii. 
7 ;  Stat  AcJtill.  i.  269),  while  others  ngain  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.  From  his  sixth  year  ho  fought  with 
lions  and  bean,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  bis  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her.  xix.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Cakhas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions  Heidameia,  became 
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m  it  her  of  a  son,  Pyrrhns  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
The  Greeks  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Lycomrde*, 
who,  though  he  denied  the  presence  of  Achilles, 
yet  allowed  the  messengers  to  search  his  palace. 
Odysseus  discovered  the  young  hero  by  a  strata- 
gem, and  Achilles  immediately  promised  bis  assist- 
ance to  the  Greek*.  (ApoUod.  Lc;  Hygin.  Fab. 
96 ;  Stat.  AchiL  iL  200.)  A  different  account  of 
his  stay  in  Scyros  is  given  by  Plutarch  (The*.  35) 
mid  Philostrntua.   (ffer.  xix.  3.) 

Respecting  his  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
Aulis  see  Aoambmnon,  Iphigbnria. 

During  tho  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
Penthcsdlcia,  an  Amazon,  bat  was  deeply  moved 
when  he  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  when  Ther- 
sites  ridiculed  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Achilles  killed  the  scoffer  by  a  blow  with  tho  list. 
(Q.  Smvnu  i.  669,  Sec;  Paus.  v.  11.  §2;  corap. 
Soph.  Phi/oct.  445 ;  Lycoph.  Cos.  999 ;  TseUes, 
Poaihom.  199.)   He  also  fought  with  Memr.on  and 
Troilus.  (Q.  Smyrn.  ii.  480,  &c;  Hygin.  Fub.  112; 
Virg.  Aen.  i,  474,  See.)    The  accounts  of  hi*  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo.  Ac- 
to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
(Soph.  Pkiioct.  334  ;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  62  ; 
Hot.  Carm.  iv.  6.  3,  &c),  as  he  had  been  fore- 
told. (Horn.  II.  xxi.  278.)  According  to  Hyginus 
(Fttl».  107),  Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of 
Paris  in  killing  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 
les, and  thus  caused  his  dcatli,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dying  Hector.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  57; 
Or.  Met.  xii.  601,  &c. ;  Horn.  //.  xxii.  358,  Ac.) 
Dictys  Cretcnsis  (iiL  29)  relates  his  death  thus : 
Achilles  loved  Polyxcna,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
tempted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
bra,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  (Com p. 
Philostr.  Her.  xix.  1 1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  107  and  1 10  ; 
Dares  Phryg.  34;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  50;  Tzctx.  ad 
Lyaqihr.  307.)     Hi*  body  was  rescued  by  Odys- 
seus and  Ajax  the  Tclamuuian ;  his  armour  was 
promised  by  Thetis  to  tho  bravest  among  the 
<  i reeks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 
After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 

J'udges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
inds  of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  with 
Mcdeia  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fabulous  island  of  Lcuco 
in  the  Euxine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
was  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, it  contained  his  bod  v.  (Mela,  ii.  7;  SchoL 
ad  Find.  Ncm.  iv.  49;  Pan*  iiL  19.  §  11.)  Achilles 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.  Tho  Thcssalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  htm 
in  Troas.  (Philostr.  Her.  xix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
gymnasium  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
which  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.  (Paus.  vi.  23. 
§  2.)  Sanctuaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
road  from  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §8),  on 
cape  Sigeum  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p. 494),  and  other 
places.  The  events  of  his  life  were  frequently  re- 
presented in  ancient  works  of  art.  (Bbttiger,  Va- 
*»<ftm£LU%  iii.  p.  1 44,  &c;  Museum  Clement  i.  52, 
f.  17;  Villa  Borg.  i.  9;  Mus.  Nap.ii.59.)  [L.S.J 
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ACHILLES  ('AxiAAffr),  a  ton  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptoletn.  Heph.  vi.  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institution  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.1 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  (*Ax»AA*i>»  Tdrw),  or 
as  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Statius, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  havo  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  as  it  is  a  well-known  met, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  roust  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  tho  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  be 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  Tho  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  far  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  the 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris- 
tian thoughts,  while  it  wotdd  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Clcitopbon  and  Lcncippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Td  icard  AtvKlirm)y  ko!  KAsiro^wyra,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  tho 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  whole  course  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  plan  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  nnd  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself,  and  while  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  affairs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  alwnys  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant. 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Crucejus),  Ley- 
den,  1544  ;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo^  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
Porthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  careless  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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niitsiua,  Lcyden,  1 640, 8 vo.  The  best  and  most  re- 
cent edition  is  by  Pr.  Jacobs  Leipzig*  1821,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  translation  by 
Crucejua,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1G38,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  TatiuH,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (w«pl  acpalpas),  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Elcrayttiy^  tit  rd  'A/xfrov 
<patv6u*va)  is  still  extant.  Bnt  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  (Matke*.  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Pet  avius,  Utxinoltxjiit^ 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tutius  on  Ety- 
mology, and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  their  author.    [L.  S.] 

ACH1LLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
under  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  d.  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15  ;  Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Gut.  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhus.  (Ov. 
Heroul.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHI'ROE  (*Axv<Jn),  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  1.  §  4)  Anchinoc,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Kilus,  and 
the  wife  of  Bclus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  and  Donaus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hcgcsippus 
(a/).  Steph,  litfz.  t.  v.  IlaXAijwj),  also  two  daugh- 
ters, Pallenaea  and  Rhoctea,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  ('AxAws),  according  to  some  ancient 
cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (Seal.  J  fere.  264, 
Ac.):  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered 
with  dust  [L.  S.] 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  QAxf^r  vlis  2«p«^), 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  'Owipoitpmitd,  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Abb  Bckr  Mohammed  Ren  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  (GitaL  0<*L  Ma- 
muter,  Bibliulh.  Reg.  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  230,  cod. 
mocx.,)  and  who  was  born  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  h.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Pusey,  Cutal.  Cod.  Mamucr.  Arab,  liibliitth,  Jiodl. 
p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
iNible  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahnted  or  Ackmet  and  Mohammed,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first.  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet's  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirfn,  as  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  cvi- 
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donee  to  have  been  certainlv  a  Christian,  (c.  2. 
150,  Ac)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscus,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Rarthii  Advermritu  (xxxL  14,  ed.  Francof. 
1624,  folL)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius,  from  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript, 
with  the  title  u  Apomasaris  Apotelesmata,  sivo 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  Insomniorum,  ex  Iudo- 
rum,  Persarum,  Aegyptiorumque  Disciplina."  The 
word  Apomuaret  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  famous  Albumasor,  or  Ab&  Ma'shar,  and  Leun- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  OneirocriUca  of  Artemidorus, 
Lutet.  Paris.  1603,  4to.,  and  some  Greek  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Jac  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otium  Daventrienta,  p.  338,  &c.  Daventr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ACHOXIUS  held  the  office  of  Magitter  Ad> 
mitsitmum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (n.  c.  253— 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurelian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Soverus. 
(Lamprid.  Alar.  Sev.  14.  48.  6a) 

ACHOLOE.  [Harpyiab.] 

AClCIHyRIUS  ('Ai«xsJpwj)  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  B.  c.  280.  He  and  Drennus  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeon  is. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c  279,  he  accompanied 
Brcnnus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  19. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Brcnnus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persons, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  **  De  fnntibus  veterum  auc- 
torum  in  euarrandis  cxpeditionibus  a  Gallis  in 
Maccdnninm  susccptis,"  Bcrol.  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  A  cm. 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Scrvius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomcnos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  others  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  dittoes,  L  e.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Manlia 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.  [De  ley.  agr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  praetor  urbanus  in 
b.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  4.)  InB.c 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to 
oppose  Hosdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  b.  c  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausctani  and  Ilergetes, 
who  hod  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  a  c  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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the  tribune  P.  Porcius  Lneca  from  entering  the 
city  in  an  oration,  which  the  senate  hnd  granted 
him.  (Liv.  xxviii.  38,  xxix.  1—3,  13,  xxxil  7.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Acioinus  Fulvianuh,  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gent,  hut  was  adopted 
into  the  Manlia  gens,  probably  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Acidinua,  (VelL  Pat.  iL  8.)  lie  was 
praetor  B.  c  188,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispania 
Citerior  allotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B.  c  186.  In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
Celtiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
■accessor  would  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
■objection.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
quence, but  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
33,  xxxix.  21,  29.)  In  &c.  183  ho  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Gallia  Transalpine,  and 
was  also  appointed  one  of  tho  triumvirs  for  found- 
ing the  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  was  how- 
ever not  founded  till  B.  c  181.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54, 
55,  xL  34.)  Ho  was  consul  b,  c.  179,  (Liv.  xL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (Fast. 
Capitol.;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  8.)  At  the  election  of 
Acidinus,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  virunt 
6o*tfm,  egrmpumque  civem.   (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3.  I*.  Manucs  (  Acidinus),  who  was  quaestor 
in  a.  c.  168  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  Manlii  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
before  as  illustrious  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
the  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
(Liv.  xliL  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  ActnrNua,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
young  Cicero,  B.  c  45.  (Cic  ad  Ail.  xii.  32.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellu*.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  iv.  12.) 

ACl'LIA  OENS.  The  family-names  of  this 
gens  are  A  viola,  Balbuk,  and  GtABaio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
bers of  these  families  were  frequently  tribunes  of 
the  pleba. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS, a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  was  born  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
was  the  son  of  Minucius  Macrinus,  who  was  en- 
rolled by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
rank.  Acilianus  was  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  part 
of  his  property.   (Plin.  Ep.  L  14,  ii.  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  OREGO'RIUS  (Tpnyipun 
'AirfVoVror),  a  Greek  Monk.  a.  D.  1341,  distin- 
guished in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
Quietist  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
and  succeeded  Barlaam  in  his  opposition  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreated.  The  em- 
peror, John  Cantacuxenus,  took  part  (a.  d.  1347) 
with  Palamas,  the  leader  of  the  Quictists,  and  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  of  Acindynus  by  several 
councils  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
A.  p.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Efattia  et  Operatione  Dki  adversus  imperitiam 
(Jrcyorii  Palamae^  6[c.  in  **  Variorum  Pontificum 
ad  l'etrum  Gnapheum  Eutychianum  EpistoL"p.77, 
Grctaer.  4to.  Ingolst  1616,  and  Carmen  Iambi- 
aun  de  I/aeresibus  J'alumae,  44  Graeciac  Ortho- 
doxae  ScriptorcV  by  Leo.  Allatiu*,p.  755,  voL  i. 
4to.  Rom.  1652.  [A.J.  C] 

ACIS  ("Amis),  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  xiii. 
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750,  Ac)  a  son  of  Faun  us  and  Symaethis.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna, 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [L  S.] 

ACME'NES  CAxaoj*")*  a  surname  of  icrtaiu 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S  ] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
Fast.  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil 
(Aen.  vii'u  425),  and  as  Arges  in  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.J 

ACOETES  fAicofTij?),  according  to  Ovid  (Met. 
iii.  582,  &c.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
I  boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
tbey  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  tho  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twino  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  tho  god.  Hyginus  (Fab.  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them,  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ikiceh  f  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  5.  §  3;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.  [Nickta*.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  ('Mrrn*  or 
'Akovtios),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acontium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Steph.  By*.  *.  v.'Kk6ptiov.)  [L.  S.J 

ACO'NTIUS  CAA-oVnoj),  ■»  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceo*.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  "I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  nnd  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe 's  father  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  sho  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
tho  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden  s 
father,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  iliac** 
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meant  to  punish  Cydippn  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  then  explained  tbo  whole  atmir  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  father  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Ovid  (Hen>id.  20,  21  ;  comp.  Trist.  Hi.  10.  73) 
and  Aristaenctus  (Fpist.  x.  10),  and  U  also  alluded 
to  in  several  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cydippc,  The  wine  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Libcralis  {MeUtm.  1 )  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocrates  and  Ctesylla.  (Comp.  Ctk- 
6YLI..A  and  Buttmann,  Mytholoy.  iL  p.  1 15.)  [L.  S.] 

A'CORIS  f'Aifopji),  kuig  of  Egypt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxcrxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c.  385,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Evagoras,  n.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Egypt.  Acoris  collected  a  large 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  gene- 
ral Chabrias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  of  Pharnahazus,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  B.  c.  373,  Acoris  was  already  dead. 
(Diod.  xv.  2-4,  8,  9,  29,  41,  42 ;  Theopom.  up. 
PhoL  cod.  176.)  SynceUus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  ('Axpala).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  17.  §  2  ) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  3,  ii.  24. 
§  1;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §28;  Vitruv.  i.  7 ;  Spaubeim, 
ad  Caliim.  Hymn  in  Jov.  82.)  [L.  S.J 

ACRAEPHEUS  CAk/hu^*),  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acracphia  was  ascribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acracphius  or  Acracphiaeus.  (Stcph.  By*.  *.  v. 
'AKpauftla ;  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40.  §  2.)      [L.  S.J 

ACRAGAS  ('AKpaTtw),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Oceanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascril»cd.  (Stcph.  Byx,  «.  r.  futpdyatnts.)  [L  S.J 

ACRAGAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (xxxiiL  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  born.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Bocthus  and  My  a  were  con- 
sidered but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  bland  of  Rhodes. 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  famed  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Baochae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
us  in  inferring  that  the  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  a,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACRATCPHORUS  ('AirpoTo^poj),  a  sur- 
name of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as 
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the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  at 
Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 

AlUtATO'POTES  (*Ak/»to»<$ti7j),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worshipped  in  Mu- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polcmo,  ap.  Athen.  ii  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pnusanias  (i.  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratus,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
nions of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Puusanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.  J 

A'CRATUS,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  a.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  45,  xvi.  23  i  comp.  Dion  Clirys. 
Rkod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic  <U  Fin.  v.  29.)  lie  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (viil  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Arion,  which  is 
a  false  reading,  instead  of  Acrion. 

ACR1S10NE1S,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius.  (Virg.  Aen.  viL  410.)  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  319)  U6es  the  form  'Aitpiate&rn.     [L.  S.J 

ACRISIUN1ADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseu*, 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  (Ov.  Mel.  v.  70.)    IL.  S.J 

ACIU'SIUS  fAaptaof),  a  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argos  and  of  Ocalcia.  He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  great-grandson  of  Dannus.  His  twin- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  father-in-law  Iobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  thut  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill  his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  brazen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
father,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  undo 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acri- 
sius ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Scriphus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Diet  vs.  the  brother  of  kinjr  Polydectes. 
(Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  1,  4.  §  1  ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  2,  25.  §  6, 
iii.  13.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Pkrskih.  According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  {OrtsL  1037),  Acrisius 
was  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  nmphictyony. 
Stmbo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  ainphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  affairs  of  tho 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.  (Comp. 
Ldbanius,  Orat.  vol.  iii.  472,  cd.  Reiske.)    [L.  S.J 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Cacnineuses,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolu 
Opinio.  (See  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  893.)  Li vy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut  Horn.  16;  Serv.  ad.  Vira.  Acn.  vi. 
860 ;  Liv.  L  10.) 

ACRON  fAirpw),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  tho  son  of  Xenon.    His  exact  date 
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is  not  known  ;  but,  as  be  is  mentioned  as  being 
contemporary  with  Kmpedocles,  who  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Pelnpnnneaian  war,  ho  must 
have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  From 
Sicily  he  wont  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  school  (i<r<xpi<rT«vtv).  It  is  said 
that  he  was  in  that  city  during  the  great  plague 
(b.  c  430),  and  that  large  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  air  were  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
his  direction,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
several  of  the  sick.  (Plut.  De  It.  ei  (hir.  80; 
Oribas.  Synop*.  vi.  24,  p.  97;  Aetius,  tetrab. 
ii.  serm.  i.  94,  p.  223;  Paul  Aegin.  ii.  35, 
p.  406.)  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  49,  &c),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  Em- 
pedocles  or  Simonides  (who  died  n.  c.  467)  wrote 
the  epitaph  cm  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Upon  his  return  to  Agrigentum  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  family  tomb,  and  applied  to 
the  senate  for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empo- 
docles  however  resisted  this  application  as  being 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epitaph  {ru0atrrtK6v),  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  translate  so  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
the  original : 

"Axpor  lifrpov  *A*ptn?  'AKpayavruw  varpds  &Kpov 

tifnhrrtt  Kprifwds  ixpos  itarpltos  dxpordVi)r. 
The  second  line  was  sometimes  read  thus : 
AjrpoT<tnjs  KoptxpTfs  tiftSos  inpos  Korijftt, 
Some  persons  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Simonides.    (Suid.  «.  v.  "Axpcev  ;  Eudoc.  Violar^ 
ap.  Villoisnn,  A  need.  Gr.  i.  49 ;  Diog.  Liert. 
viii.  65.)    The  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to 
boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici 
(founded  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and  Poly  bus,  the 
son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  about  a.  c.  400),  claimed 
Acron  as  their  founder  (Pseudo-Gal.  Inirod.  4. 
voL  xiv.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  really  exist 
before  the  third  century  b.  c.  [PmLtNrs  ;  Skra- 
rtoN.]  Pliny  falls  into  this  anachronism,  (//.  N. 
xxix.  4.)    None  of  Acron's  works  arc  now  extant, 
though  he  wrote  several  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
Medical  and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  Eudocda.  [ W.  A.  G.] 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  but  whose  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known.    He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
race, and  also,  according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
which  we  have  on  Persius.    The  fragments  which 
remain  of  the  work  on  Horace,  though  much  muti- 
lated, are  valuable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 
the  older  commentator*,  O..  Tercntius  Scaurus  and 
others.   They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Milan,  1474,  and  again  in  i486,  and  have  often 
been  published  since  in  different  editions  ;  perhaps 
the  best  ia  that  by  Geo.  Fabricius,  in  his  ed.  of 
Horace,  Basel,  1555,  Leipzig,  1571.    A  writer  of 
the  same  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
u  referred  to  by  the  grammarian  Cbarisius.  [A.  A,] 
ACROPOLITA,    GE0RGIU8  (T«ipyu>t 
'AupvoAinp),  the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
Kan  tinns  Acropolita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Byzantine  family  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Ducas.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (76.  39), 
but  accompanied  his  father  in  his  sixteenth  year  to 
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Nicaca,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatataes  Ducas.  There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  TheodoniB  Exnpterigus  and  Ni- 
cephonis  Blemmida.  (lb.  32.)  The  emperor  cm- 
ployed  him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilful  nogociator.  In  12.55  he  commanded  tho 
Nicaean  army  in  the  war  between  Michael,  des- 
pot of  Epirus,  and  tho  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
son  and  successor  of  John.  Rut  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Palacologus.  Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic  Meanwhile,  Michael  Palneologus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaca  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  cxpulsed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  (ieorgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the 
function  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  yearn 
from  public  affairs,  and  made  tho  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.  But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negociation.  Michael, 
afraid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches  ;  and  negociations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXI.  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.  As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperor's  name  that  that  confession 
of  faith  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  tho 
Greeks.  The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  off,  but  not  through  the  fault  of 
Acropolita.  In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  more 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works  :  tho 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  under  the  title  Xpoviicdv  tis  iv  <rw6tyu 
rmv  iv  t)<rrtpoisy  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  tho  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  ths 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.   The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  (ieorgius  Cantacuzenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabricius,  DiU.  Grace  vol.  vii.  p.  768.)  The 
first  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodorus  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614, 8  vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Albuius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.  .  It  has  tho  title  Ytwpylou 
rov  'AKpowoklrov  rov  /uydkov  \ayo04rov  x/m>kijo) 
ffvyypd^ij,  Georyii  Acropolitae,  magni  Ltxpthctac, 
Historia,  Ac.  Paris,  1651.  foL    This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  "Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptoruru," 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xii.    This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  enly 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  cmbu»»y  to  Bulgaria, 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  Pachymeree 
may  be  considered  ns  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita,  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
an  (rrcnt  logothcta,  and  as  director  of  the  negociationa 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricins  (voL  vii.  p.  471 )  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  Utpl  rAv  dri  tcrlatots 
k6(tlu>v  Itwv  teal  irtfl  robv  fkuri\tvodyrwt>  (*fxpl 
d\ti<T*tts  Ka>v<rTamvovw6\m.  Oeorg ius,  or  Ore- 
goriusCyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  "encomium"  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douza:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adula- 
tion. Further  information  h  contained  in  Acropo- 
HtaV  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymercs,  iv.  28,  vi.  26,  34,  scq.  [W.  P.] 
ACROItEITES  CAKpuptinisji  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  ho  was  worshipped  at  Mctn- 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v. 
{AxpvfM(a.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRO'TATUS  (VUooVotoj).  1.  The  son  of 
Ctoamenes  II.  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infamy  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agis,  b.  e.  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigeutines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  b.c.  314  against  Agathocles  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentum  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  bis  father, 
which  was  in  B»  c.  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cleomencs.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71 ;  Paus.  i. 
13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,2;  Plut,^,  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  I.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chclidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  bis  father  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  toe  throne,  which  led 


to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  B.  c.  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  b.  c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandfather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut.  />rA.  26-28;  ^</is,3;  Paus.iii.6.§3, 
Yin.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  aud  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  (op.  Alien,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  ('ArroioY,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Horn.  //.  xnii.  41  ;  Apollod.  L  2.  §  7; 
Hygin.  Fab.  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  (*A*toW).  1.  Son  of  Aristacus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chci- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
AO  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  206,  &c 
and  Hyginus.  (Fab.  181;  comp.Stot. 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  differently  stated  : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  had 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gargaphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  Blag,  in  which  form  be 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.    (Or.  Met. 
iiu  155,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Callim.  *.  » 
Pallad.  1 10.)   Others  relate  that  he  provoked  tho 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex- 
celled her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  BaccL  320;  Diod.  iv.  81.)    A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
St' in  ale.  (Acusilaus,  op.  A  pollod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pau- 
sanias (ix.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomcnos  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness.   Palaephatus  (a.  v.  Actaeon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it.    According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  nnd  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomeninns  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  offered  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place.    The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2  ;  coinp.  Mliller,  Ordioni. 
p.  348,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archiaa,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off ;  but  in  tho  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  and  Archia*,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
h«j  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut.  A  mat. 
Narr.  p.  772  ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucyd.  vi. 
3 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  380.}  [L.*S.] 

ACTAEUS  ('Airraioj).  A  son  of  Eri&ichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  bad  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Hcrsc,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (iii.  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.      [L.  S.] 

ACTE,  tho  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  freed- 
wotnan,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  far  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attains.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac 
Am.  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ;  Suet.  Ner.  28, 50  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxi  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  his 
worship.  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x,  p.  451; 
compare  Burmann,  ad  Propert.  p.  434.)     [L.  S.l 
ACTI'SANES  (*A«T«rdnj5),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
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who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Rhinocolum  on  the  con- 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
in  Egyptian.  Diodorus  says  that  Acti- 
sanes  conquered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  for 
which  we  ought  perhaps  to  rend  Ammosis.  At  nil 
event*,  Amasis,  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus,  cannot 
be  mrant  (Diod.  i.  60  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  759.) 
ACTU'S.  [Arnui] 

ACTOR  f/Airresp).  1.  A  son  of  Deion  and 
Diotnedc,  the  daughter  of  Xuthus.  He  was  thus 
a  brother  of  Aateropeia,  Acnctus,  Phylacus,  and 
Cephalus,  and  husband  of  Acgina,  father  of  Me- 
noetius,  and  grandfather  of  Patroclus.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  4,  16,  iiL  10.  §  8 ;  Piud.  Ctf.  ix.  75 ;  Horn. 
//.  xi.  785,  xvL  14.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hyrminc,  and  husband 
of  Molione.  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  Augcns, 
and  father  of  Eurytus  and  Ctcatus.  (Apollod.  ii. 
7.  %  2 ;  Pans.  v.  1.  §  6\  viii.  14.  §  6.) 

X  A  companion  of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  500), 
who  i*  probably  the  snmc  who  in  another  passage 
(xii.  94)  is  called  an  Auruncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
quered lance  Turn  us  made  a  boast.  This  story 
seems  to  have  given  rue  to  the  proverbial  saying 
M  Actoris  spolium**  (Juv.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil  in  general.  [L.  S.] 

ACTO'RIDES  or  ACTO'RION  CAktoo»»!  or 
'Antop&w),  are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  arc 
consequently  given  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
such  a«  Patroclua  (Ov.  Met.  xiii  373  ;  Tnst.  i.  9. 
29),  Eritbus  (Ot.  Met  v.  79 ;  compare  viii.  308, 
371),  Eurytus,  and  Ctcatus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  621, 
xiii.  185,  xi.  750,  xxiiL  638.)  [L.  S.J 

M.  ACTO'RIUS  NASO,  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten a  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
times,  which  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (Jul.  9,  52.) 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
he  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 


ACTUATUUS  fAjfToud/Moj),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real 
name  was  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
father's  name  was  Zacharias ;  he  himself  practised 
at  Constantinople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Aeivariiu^  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
court apon physicians  (DicLof Ant.^bW^b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
his  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  elcveuth  century,  and 
others  bring  him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
ii  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Raccndytcs,  who 
li»ed  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Palacologus, 
a.  d.  1281—1328.  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Apocauchus,  whom  he  de- 
scribes (though  without  naming  him)  as  going 
upon  an  embassy  to  the  north.  (De  Mcth.  Med. 
Fraef.  in  L  ii.  pp.  139,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled,  Tltpl  fLrtpytutv  col 
Fla^'i*  too  Yvxucov  flrstf/iaTes,  Kal  rr)t  kot  eaYri 
Aiolr^t — 44  De  Actionibus  et  Afiectibos  Spiritos 
-\nimalis,  ej  usque  Nntritione."  This  is  a  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
which  all  his  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
{bonded  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
tle, Galen,  and  others,  with  relation  to  the  same 
•abject    The  style  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attie 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Inter  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hut,  Medic,  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c  It  was  first  published,  Venct  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published,  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  note* 
or  preface,  by  Jac  GoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Pkytid  et  Medici  Grata,  Mi- 
nora, BeroL  8vo.  1841 ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bernard!  Reliquiae  Medico-  Critica&,  ed.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  Osptc 
wcuTun)  Mtdo&ot,  *»  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Diets  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Galen 
De  DimcL  Mtuc)  In  these  books,  says  Freiud, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  (I  reeks  ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Praefc  L  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathi&iua, 
was  first  published  Venet  1554,  4 to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  Tolurae  of  his  Pk$».  el  MM.  Gr.  Mia. 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  Tl*p\  &taynt<r**s 
naftwr, "  De  Morborum  Dignotione,"  and  from  whkh 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's  Didionarium 
Medicum,  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  takeii  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  Ovo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latiu  translation  by  J.  RuclHus,  with  the  title 
u  De  Medicnmcntorum  Com  posit  ione."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Kernel's  collection  of 
writers  De  FebrUtat^  Venct.  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Tltpl  Oty&v,  u  De 
Urinis,"in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  which  TheophUusProtospathari  us  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
'nal  matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  yearn,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom, 
says  Frvind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venct  4  to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Idelcr's  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  (Handbuch  der  Bit' 
rhcrkttnde  /Ur  die  AeUere  Med  id  u,  Leipzig,  1841), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Mrilicut 
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Jrtis  Principe*  of  H.  Stephen*,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Freind'B  Hut.  of  Physic;  SprengcL,  /list,  de  la 
Mid. ;  Holler,  Diblioth.  Medic  Prod.;  Barchusen, 
Hut.  Medic.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACU'LEO  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Fun  us 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  peculatus.  (Li v.  xxxviii.  55.)  Acu- 
leo,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  regular  fa- 
mily-name of  the  Furia  gens,  but  only  a  surname 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  similar  example 
occutb  in  toe  following  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acutcness  of  mind,  bnt  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Aculco  was  C.  V iscllius  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  given  to  the  father  from  his  acuteness,  and 
that  his  full  name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 
(Cic  deOr.l  43,  ii.  1,  65  ;  Brut.  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  (%Kkovu*v6s),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.    (Plat.  Phaedr.  in  it. ;  Xen.  Manor. 

13.  §  2.)  He  was  the  father  of  Eryximachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  (  Plat. 
Protag.  p.  315,  c  ;  Symp.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
Epiat.  Socruiu  ct  Socratiooruin,  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius,  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  p.  31.    [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILA'US  ('AxowrfAooj),  of  Argos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logographers(/)tcf.  of  Ant.  p.  575, 
a.),  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  a.  c  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  (#.  v.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
rather  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  roost  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  6*29,  a.)  Like  mo6t 
of  the  other  logographers,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  (Symp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  of  Acusilaus  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious.  («.  v.  'Ekotomk  MiAwnos,  'lcrroprjaa^, 
2vyypd<pG>.)  The  fragments  of  Acusilaus  have 
been  published  by  Sturu,  Gerac,  1 787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824  ;  and  in  the  **  Museum  Criticum,"  i. 
p,  21 6,  Ac  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACU'TIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribunes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Li v.  v.  10 ; 
DkLofAnt.  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  fA&a),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia, 
Idrieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  n.  c. 
351  and  died  n.  c.  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  ac.  340; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobatcs  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  n.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 


him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  taking  lialicarnassus,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.    (Arrian,  A  nab. 

i.  23 ;  Diod.  xvi.  42,  74  ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  656,  657 ; 
Plut  Alar.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('AoWo*  or  Vtf$a«s), 
a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pro- 
bably of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MoxcooVor  is 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epigram 
in  the  Vat  Ma  (Anth.  Gr.  vi.  228);  and  the 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigrams  agree  with  this  account  of  his  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (Anth.  Gt.  vii.  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (Anlk.  Gr.  vii.  305)  is  inscribed 
'ASSaiov  MiTvAi^aloa,  and  there  was  a  Mitylenacan 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  lltpl 
'AyaKuMrowomv  and  Tl*p\  Aiawaws.  (Athcn. 
xiiL  p.  606.  a,  xi.  p.  471,  r.)  The  time  when  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Rciske, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.  (A  nth,  Grace,  vi.  228, 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Brunck,  AnaL 

ii.  p.  224  ;  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  831.)      [C.  P.  M.] 
ADAM  A  N  T  E I  A.  [Amaltukia.] 
ADAMA'NTIUS   ('AiauAyTtos),  an  ancient 

physician,  bearing  the  title  of  latrosojthisla  (iarpuniy 
Xtry*v  o-o^-a-nfj,  Socrates,  Hist.  EceU*.  vii.  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Did.  of  Ant, 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandria, 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  A.  n.  415.  He  went 
tc  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria.  (Socrates, 
/.  c.)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  Gvoi<ryvoenoi>iKa\  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  i.  Prooem.  p. 
31 4,  ed.  Franz.)  from  Polemo's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantino,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  (Diblioth,  Graeca,  vol.  ii.  p. 
171,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet)  to  be  the  person  who  mar- 
ried Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emperor  Honorius.  It  was  fust 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo»,  then  in 
Greek  and  Lntin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4 to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  F rami  us,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scriptorcs  Phyri- 
ognomiac  Veteret,  Gr.  et  Lat,  Altcnb.  1780,  8vo. 
Another  of  his  works,  lltpi  'AW^usf,  De  Ventis,  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  i.  serin.  3,  c. 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Oriba- 
sius  and  Aetius.  [\V.  A.  G.J 

ADEIMANTUS  £  AMujarroi).  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Themistocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Thcmis- 
tocles  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commencement  of  tho  battle,  but  this 
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vu  denied  by  the  Corinthians  and  the  other 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ▼iii.  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  Plut.  Them. 
11.) 

2.  The  son  of  Leucolophides,  an  Athenian,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  with  Alcibiades  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Andros,  b.  c.  407.  (Xen.  HM.  L 
L  1 21 .)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  B.  c. 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Acro*- 
potaroi,  b>  c.  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders, and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
pat  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
for  catting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  Laccdaemo- 

who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was 
by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
Is  impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.  HeJL  i. 
7.  §  1.  ii.  1 .  §  .10-32 ;  Paus.  iv.  1 7.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  5 ;  Dem. 
«V  faU.  kg.  p.  401.;  Lys.  c.  Ale  pp.  14.H,  21.) 
Aristophanes  speaks  of  Adeimantus  in  the  "  Frogs  " 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  whose  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  also 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
lophaa,  that  is,  "White  Crest."  In  the  "Prota- 
goras" of  Plato,  Adeimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.), 

3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  frequ 
tioned  by  the  latter.  (ApoL  Socr.  p 
Rep.  iL  p.  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
offered  to  kill  Arminius  if  the  Romans  would  send 
him  poison  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Tiberius  declined 
the  offer.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  88.) 

ADHERBAL  (' At dp€ai).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
commander  in  the  first  Puaic  war,  who  was  placed 
•  Drepana,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
'  P.  Claudius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepana,  B.  c. 
249.  (Polyb.  i.  49—52;  Diod  EcL  xxiv.) 

2.  A  Carthaginian  commander  under  Mago  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  off  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelius  in  B.c 
208.   (Liv.  ^xriii.  30.) 

3.  The  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nista,  had  the  kingdom  of  Nuraidia  left  to  him  by 
his  father  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hicmpsnl 
and  Jugurtha,  b.  c.  118.  After  the  murder  of  his 
brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal  Bed  to  Rome  and 
was  restored  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  B.  c.  117.  But  Adherbal  was  again 
stripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and  be- 
sieged in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Jugurtha  in  B.  c.  112,  although  he  had  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(Sell.  Jug.  5,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26;  Lit.  Ep.  63; 
Diod.  E-rc.  xxxiv.  p.  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

ADIATORIX  ('ASurr^),  son  of  a  tetrarch 
in  Ualatia,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  and  killed 
all  the  Romans  in  Hemclcia  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
in  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to 
kth  with  his  younger  son.  His  elder  son. 
Dyteutus,  was  subsequently  made  priest  of  the 
ceWbrated  goddess  in  Comana.  (Strab.  xiL  j>p.  543, 
558,  559  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  12.) 

ADM  ETE  ('ASpftrv).  1 .  A  daugter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tbetys  (Hesiod.  Thcog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
in  the  preface  to  his  fables  calls  Aduieto  and  a 
daughter  of  Pontua  and  Thalaaan. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurystheus  and  Antimache  or 
Ad  mete.  Heracles  was  obliged  by  her  father  to 
fetch  Car  her  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which  was  worn 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  ( Apollod.  iL 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tsetses  (ad  Lycopkr.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  (A  then.  xr.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hera 
at  Argos,  but  fied  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Santos.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Argives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  imago 
could  not  be  made  to  move.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samoa.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Argives,  by  which  they  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  in  Samoa.  [L.  S.J 

ADMETUS  (*Ae)«rof),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thcs&aly,  and  of 
Periclymene  orClymene.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2*, 9.  §  14.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 6 ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.  173.)  When  he  bad  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Pherae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Aleut.  2; 
Callim.  a.  in  A  poll.  46,  &c),  or  according  to  others 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moirac  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  1 5  ;  com- 
pare Alckstis.)  [L.  S.] 

ADMETUS  ("A*>wr<>i),  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
Hying  from  the  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyra  to  Epirus,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  bouse  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bado 
him,  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
hearth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection  ;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself,  and  not  Ptbia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistocles 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  L  136,  137;  Plut  24.)  [A.  II.  C-1 
ADMETUS  ("ABM*™),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  his  is  preserved 
liy  Lucian.  (JMmotuu,  44  ;  Brunck,  J  mil.  iii.  p. 
21.)  [C.P.M.] 

AD<VNKUS  fAJwwui).  1.  A  surname  of 
Bacchus,  siguilie*  the  Buler.  (Auson.  Epiyr.  xxix. 
«.) 

*2.  Adoneus  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poets 
for  Adonis.  (Plant.  Meuueck.  i.  2.  35  ;  CatulL 
xxix.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ABO'NIS  fA&Wij),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  8)  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  accord- 
ing to  Hwiod  (aP.  A)«Jlod.  iii.  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  and  according  to  tbe 
cyclic  poet  Paityasis  (up.  Apullud.  I.  c)  a  son  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  liiin  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Mvrrha.)    The  ancient 
story  ran  tlius:   Snivrna  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess  with  au  unnatural  love  fur  her  father.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  father's  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  opjbpva.    Alter  the  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  hurst,  and  Adonis  was  born.  Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed  to  Persephone  ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  hud  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.     The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  ef  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself,  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.     Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he  had  controuL  After- 
wards Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.    Thus  far  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Pauyasis.    Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  iu 
According  to  Ilrginua  (Fob.  50,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  father, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
nnger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.    Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
come  forth,  when  her  father  split  it  with  his 
sword.    The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Pcr- 
sephono  was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
( Met  x.  300,  &c.)  adds  the  following  feature*: 
Myrrha's  love  of  her  father  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  him  with  tbe 
tears  of  his  mother,  L  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.    Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  cliasc,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.    According   to  some   traditions  Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Senr. 
ad  Viry.  hkl.  x.  18;  Ptolem.  Hephaest.  i.  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)    A  third  story  related  that  Diouysus 
carried  off  Adonis.  (Phanocles  up.  Pint.  Sympoe. 
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iv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginua 
(Poet.  Attron.  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (Idyll.  x\.\ 
Bion  (Idyll.  i.)y  and  in  tho  scholiast  on  Lyso- 
phron.  ( 039,  &c.)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapus. 
(Schol.  ad  ApolLm.  Rhod.  L  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Golgos  and  Be  roe  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  Throcrit.  xr. 
100;  Nonni  Dumyt.  xli.  155.)  On  his  death 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Orph.  hymn.  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  count!  les  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.  (Lucian,  dedea  Sj r.  c  (>.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adouis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  apj>cara 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  its  revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  world. 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  anuual  festivals  ('AoWfa)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.       [L.  S.] 

A  BRAN  US  (  A&pavis),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut.  TunoL 
12  ;  Biodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hcsycliius  («.  e.  TlaXtKol) 
represents  the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici. 
According  to  Aelian  (Hud.  A  huh.  xi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modern  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranus 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (lire),  and  regntd  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Admmelech,  and  as 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  general. 
(Bochart,  O'eoyrupL  Siura,  p.  530  )  [L.  S.l 

ABRANTL'S,  ARBRANTUS  or  ABRAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athcnacus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  rive  books  upon  tho  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  eutitlcd  *fpl  'rM&r,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethic*  of  Aris- 
totle. (A then.  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schwcighauscr's 
note.) 

ABRASTEIA  ('ASpdVrsm).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Mclisscus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Bic- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrustcin  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  L  1. 
§  6 ;  Callimach.  hymn,  in  Jov.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iii.  132,&i\)  relates  that  she  gave 
to  the  infant  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  (a<p<upa)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  glob*  (Spanh.  ad 
Cullim.  I.  c) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemct>is  on  tho  river 
Asopus  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  58K),  and  by.  others  fnin 
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the  verb  o«*>i<Tw«ur,  according  to  which  it  would 
signify  the  goddess  whom  none  can  escape.  (Vale- 
ken,  ad  Herod.  iiL  40.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTrNK.  [Adrastur] 

ADR  AST  US  CA8po<rToj)t  a  aon  of  Talaus, 
king  of  Argot,  and  of  Lysimache.  (Apoilod.  i.  9. 
|  13.)  Paoaaniaa  (ii.  6.  §  3)  calls  his  mother 
Lysianassa,  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  69)  Eurvnome. 
(Cotnp.  Schol.  ad  Eurrp.  Pkoeu.  423.)  During  a 
fend  between  the  most  powerful  houses  in  Argos, 
Tabus  was  slain  by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastns 
being  expelled  from  his  dominions  fled  to  Polybus, 
then  king  of  Sicvon.  When  Polybus  died  with- 
out heirs.  Ad  mat  us  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sicyon,  and  during  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Nemcan  games.  (Horn.  ii.  572 ; 
Pind.  Nem.  ix.  30,  Ac  ;  Herod,  v.  67 ;  Paus.  ii. 
6.  §  3.)  Afterwards,  however,  Adrastns  became 
reconciled  to  Amphiaraus,  gave  him  bis  sister  Eri- 
phyle  in  marriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Argot.  Daring  the  time  be  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tydeus  of  Calydon  and  Polynices  of 
Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their  native  countries, 
met  at  Argos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastus,  and 
came  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened  to  them  and 
separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands  of  two 
•f  his  daughters  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
lion,  and  the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters 
was  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adras- 
tus therefore  gave  his  daughter  DcTpyle  to  Tydcus, 
and  A  rgeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  bis 
own  country.  Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war 
against  Thebes,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  exception  of  Adrastus.  (Apoilod.  iii.  6.  §  1, 
Ac. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  69,  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven 
npainst  Thebes,"  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  via.  Polynices,  Tydcus,  Amphia- 
raus, Capancus,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted, 
and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  //. 
xxiiL  346,  Ac. ;  Paus.  viiL  25.  §  5  ;  Apoilod.  iii. 
6.)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Athens  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Theseus  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  heroes  to 
their  friends  for  burial.  (Apoilod.  iii.  ?.  §  1  ; 
Paus.  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  years  after  this  Adrastus  persuaded  the 
seven  sons  of  the  heroes,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the 
pods  approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
success.  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  2;  Apoilod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
This  war  is  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
of  the  Epigoni  ("Ewlyorot).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
mznd  to  the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  had  left  tho  city  on  the  advice  of 
Tiresias.  (Apoilod.  iii.  7. 
Strab.  vil  p.  325.) 
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fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  tho  son  of  Adras- 
tus. After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Aoracteia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there,  (P  L  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  (Paus.  L  &),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  tragic  cho- 
ruses (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
labout 


§  2—4 ;  Herod,  v.  61  ; 
The  only  Argive  hero  that 


Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.  (iii.  18.  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastiue 
was  formed.    (Horn.  //.  v.  412.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  f  AoyMurrot),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  by 
bis  father  aud  deprived  of  everything  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boar  which  hud  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  bad  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  killed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod.  L  35—45.)       [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  (^ASpaaros),  of  Aphrodisias,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Prae- 
fai.  in  viii.  lib.  and  by  Achilles  Tatius 

(p  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  in 
Harmonua  Piolemam\  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galon.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  w«pl 
'ApuoviK&v,  U  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  tho  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.J 

ADRIA'NUS.  [Hadriaxur] 
ADRIA'NUS  {'ASptavts),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  **  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,"  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one 
another  in  their  teal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso- 
pher. His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  wi\t»  Ik  *oivlicr\%  ypdfifutroy 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  affected  the  style  of  tho  hierophant  of  philoso- 
phy. A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  Wyfiara 
his  pupils  were  not  content  with 
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ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoninus  to  Athens 
made  him  acquainted  with  Ad  nanus,  whom  he 
invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his  friendship : 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  declamation  (or  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  a.  d.  192,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  s.  r.  'A&puuds.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  declamations 
only  arc  extant.  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
Allatius  in  the  Ercerpta  Vana  Graecorum  &>- 
f  ht.  turum  ac  Hlwtoricorum^  Romae,  164 1,  and  by 
W'alz  in  the  first  volume  of  the  RJuiorea  Girted, 
1832.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('Aiptav6s\  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  was  called  'A\*t<w$pids.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  Bys. 
r.  v.  Zdrfia),  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Dyz.  $.  v.  'Aarpaia.) 
Suidas  (s.  v.  'Ap^kw6s)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arriauus  one  called  'AAf^aj-flyxas,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arriauus.  (Meineke,  in  the  A Uiandl.  der  ilerlin. 
Akademie^  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.J 

ADRIA'NUS  fAopiwd's)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  I&tgoge  Sacruruin  Literarum,  re- 
commended by  Photius  (No. 2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hocschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Critici  Sucri.  fol.  Lond.  1660.  [A.  J.C.] 

ADU'SI  US  (' Atovatos),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedcia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrynia, 
and  was  made  satmp  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  ),&c,  viii.  6.  §  7.) 

A  EA.  [Gaka.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (Val.  Place,  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ACES(Awirrjj).  1.  The  father  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  ft  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  Ionian* 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  11.  c.  500.  He  then 
tied  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  the  other  loninns  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  Ionians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Persians,  a  c  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (Aieuo'Jijy),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  [Of,  Met.  xi.  227,  &c,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xri.  15),  Tclamon  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  4  ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Virg.  Acn.  i.  99);  and 
Pvrrhus,  the  great-grandson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Acn.  iii.  296.)  [L.  S.] 
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AEACIDES  (AiWoiji).  the  son  of  Arymbas, 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aencides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharaalus,  by  whom  he 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  and  two  daughters, 
Deidameia  and  Troias.  In  B.C.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olyinpias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Cassander  ;  but  the  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  some  faithful  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aca- 
cides in  a.  c.  313  ;  Cassander  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Paus.  i.  11 ;  Diod.  xix.  11, 
36,  74  ;  PluL  J'yrrh.  I  2.) 

A  E*  AC  US  (Afoxos),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §6;  Hygin.  Fab.  52;  Paus.  ii.  29.  § 
2;  comp.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  Met.  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c.)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europe, 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  born,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (uiyuTjfCfs) 
of  the  island  into  men  (Mymiidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  mled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth,  (lies.  Fraym.  67,  ed.Gottling ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  6|  Pan*.  /.  <•.)  Ovid  (Met  viL  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  52;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hern,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
off,  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
Miiller  justly  reiiiiirks  (Aeinnt'tu'i)y  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelnsgians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  sent  of  the  Myrmi- 
doncs,  and  from  Pblius  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  Aeginn  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  hth.  viii.  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  i.  39.  §  5.)  He 
was  such  a  favourite  with  the  latter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
declared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  uuless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might  ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Pnnhellcnius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  Acginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aeaceum,  which  was  a  square  place  enclosed  by 
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walls  of  white  marble.  Aeacus  waa  believed  in 
later  times  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
sacred  enclosure  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  pre- 
served in  Pindar  {Of.  viii.  39,  &c)  relates  that 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  took  Aeacua  as  their  assistant 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy.  When  the  work 
was  completed,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the 
wall,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
those  parts  of  the  wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  third  forced  its  way  into  the  city  through 
the  part  built  by  Aeacua.  Hereupon  Apollo  pro- 
phesied that  Troy  would  fail  through  the  hands  of 
the  Aeacida.  Aeacus  was  also  believed  by  the 
Aeginctans  to  hare  surrounded  their  island  with 
high  cuffs  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Paus.  ii.29. 
§  5.)  Several  other  incidents  connected  with  the 
story  of  Aeacus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid.  (Net.  vii. 
506,  &c_,  ix.  435,  &c)  By  Endeis  Aeacus  had 
two  sons,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  son,  Phocus,  whom  he  preferred  to  the  two 
others,  who  contrived  to  kill  Phocus  during  a 
contest,  and  tben  fled  from  their  native  island. 
[Pel bus  ;  Tklamon.]  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Ov. 
Net.  xiiL  25  ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  13.  22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  {Gory.  p.  523  ;  compare  Apolog.  p. 
41 ;  Isocrat.  Evag.  5)  especially  for  the  shades  of 
European*.  In  works  of  art  he  was  represented 
bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
til  12.  §  6  ;  Pind.  Ittiun.  viii.  47,  &c)  Aeacus 
had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Acgina 
(Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6  ;  Hesych.  v.;  SchoL  ad  Pind. 
Kem.  xiii.  155),  and  the  Aeginetana  regarded 
hhn  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island.  ( Pind. 
AVat.  viii.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AEAEA  (A/ofa).  1.  A  surname  of  Medeia, 
derived  from  Aea,  the  country  where  her  father 
Aectcs  ruled.  (Apollon.  Khod.  iiL  1135.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(Horn.  Od.  ix.  32 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  559  ;  Virg. 
A  en.  Hi.  386.)  Her  son  Telegonns  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname.  (Acanu,  Propert. 
it  23.  §  42.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Calypso,  who  was  believed  to 
have  inhabited  a  small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Propert.  iiL  10.  31.)       [L.  S.] 

AEA' N TIDES  {Atarr&rts).  1.  The  tyrant  of 
Lampsacus,  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Archcdice  in  marriage.  (Thuc  vi.  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(Schol.  ad  J/rphaesL  p,  32,  93,  ed.  Paw. . 

AEBU'TIA  GENS,  contained  two  families,  the 
names  of  which  are  Carus  and  Elva.  The  for- 
mer was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician ;  but  the 
gens  was  originally  patrician.  Cornicm  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  family-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
name given  to  Postumus  Aebutius  Elva,  who  was 
consul  in  a  c.  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Aebutius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
it  held  any  curule  office  till  the  praelorship  of  M. 
Aebutius  Elva  in  B.  c  1 76. 

It  is  doubtful  tb  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebutius 
belonged,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
of  the  Bacchanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  senate  in  consequence,  b.  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
9,11.19.) 

AEDE'SIA(AZ*«rla),a  female  philosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nus  and  the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  by  Syrianus,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Damascius,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monias and  Heliodorus.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Dam 


ap.  Phot.  cod.  242,  p.  34 1,  b.  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE'SIUS  (ABsViot),  a  Cappadocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Iamblichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  fearing  the  real  or 
fancied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constan- 
tine  to  philosophy,  took*  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pergamus.  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  snge  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysauthes 
and  Kusebiua,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Euunp.  Vit.  Aedet.)    [B.  J.] 

AEDON  ('A*»»r).  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  {CM,  xix. 
517,  &c)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  ltylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  bad 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobes  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  ltylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon  a 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Fragm.  p.  138,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Apollod.  iii 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c;  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Kris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slave's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fate,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  placed  before  him 
in  a  dish.    Aedon  fled  with  Chelidonis  to  her 
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(athcr,  who,  when  Poly  tectums  came  in  pursuit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  bound,  smeared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Poly  tectums  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
father  into  a  sea-eagle,  Chelidonis  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
teems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies,  and 
Is  of  the  same  class  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.] 

AEETES  or  AEE'TA  (Ait}™)*),  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Titcoy. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Ptxuf.  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  xiii.  52.)  Ho  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Paaiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
L  c. ;  Apollod.  /.  c,  ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic 
</'•  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Occanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chalciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Throg.  960.;  Apollod.  i.  9,  23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Absyrtus,  Ak- 
uonautak,  Jason,  and  Mkuku.  [L.  S.  ] 

AEE'TIS,  A  EE' HAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aee'tes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Or.  Met.  vii.  9,  296,  Ifcrvid.  vi.  103  ;  Vol.  Place, 
viii.  233.)  [L.  8.] 

A  EGA  (Afyij),  according  to  Hyginus  (/'art. 
Axtr.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  wlio  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  tniditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisscus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infant  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaca  to  conceal  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (<uyis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stirs. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemerus  and  others.  (Kratnsth.  Oahut, 
13  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  I. arum.  Inrtit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  ns  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  arc  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  cither  connected 
with  al£,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  du£ ,  a  gale  of 
wind  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (A  rat  Pharn. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  int. mi  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Ruttmann  in  /»/<•/«*#"  i  Untprung 
und  Bckutumj  <kr  SU  rnnumvn^  p.  109  ;  liottiger, 
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.f  ./,.<' vV.i.  i.  p.  10,  &c.  ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  iv.  p. 
43ft  &e.)  LL.  S.J 

A  EG  A  EON  (Atyaluv),  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Gaea.  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gygvs  and 
Cottus  arc  known  under  the  name  of  the  Urauidt 
(Hes.  Thcoy.  502,  Acc  ),  and  arc  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  anns  {inaio; x*'pf> )  and 
fifty  heads.  (Apollod.  L  I.  $  1  ]  He*  Thetty  149, 
&c.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Acgaeou, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  i. 
403,  &c. ),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegneon, 
but  the  gods  Hriareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zcu»  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegneon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
(Horn.  1L  i.  398,  &c.)  According  to  Uesiod 
(Tlteoy.  154,  &c.  617,  &c),  Acgaeon  nnd  his 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred  armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecatou- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  other*,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  Tlteiy. 
617,  &c.  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  legend  in 
Pausaniaa  (ii.  1.  §  6,  ii.  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollnnius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gneon as  a  son  of  Gaca  nnd  Poutus  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  (,Wr/. 
ii.  10)  and  Philostratus  (  ViL  AjnUlon.  iv.  0')  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
(.lift.  x.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giants 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  Callimachus  (//v*m«. 
in  Del.  14l,&c),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  i.  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegneon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [  L.  S.  ] 

AEGAEUS  (Afyaluj),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don,  derived  from  the  town  of  Aegjie  in  Kuboeo, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
hill.  (Strab.  XX.  p.  405  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.J 

A  KG  HIDES  (Afytflhfff),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeus  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus. 
(Horn.  //.  i.  265;  Ov.  Iferuid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Akukitk.)  [J,.  »>.] 

AEGE'Rl A  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Canienae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  i.  19;  Val.  Max.  i.  2. 
§  |.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv  i.  21.)  The  Roman 
legends,  however,  point  out  two  distinct  places 
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sacred  to  Algeria,  one  near  Aricia  (7irg.  Aen.  vii. 
761,  ate.;  Ovid,  FtuL  Hi.  263,  Ac;  Strab.  v. 
p.  239  ;  PluC  JVum,  4;  Lnctant.  i.  22.  §  1 ),  nnd 
the  other  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 
(apona,  in  the  valley  now  cnlkd  Caparella,  where 
the  sacred  shield  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
where  Noma  was  likewise  believed  to  have  had 
interviews  with  hie  beloved  Camena  (Plat.  Num. 
13  ;  Juv.  iii.  12.)  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  431,  &c ; 
compare  Strab.  c.)  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Nitma,  Aegeria  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 
vale  of  Aricia,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  lamen- 
tations the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
brought  thither  from  Tnuris  by  Orestes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Hippolytus.  Virgil  (Jen. 
vii.  761)  makes  Hippolytus  and  Aegeria  the 
parents  of  Virbius,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  native 
Italian  hero.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
combined  with  a  purely  Italian  worship.  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
pregnant  women.  (Festus,  s.  r.  Aycrrae;  compare 
Wagner,  CvmmerUaiio  dc  Kt/eriue  funie  et  tfiecu 
tiamfue  situ,  Marburg,  1824  ;  Hartung,  lHe  Jtdi<j. 
ier  /foWr,  ii.  p.  203,  &c  and  213,  Ac.)     [L.  S.J 

A  EG  EST  US.  [Acestbs,] 

AEG  L  US  (Af>«o*y).  1.  According  to  some 
accounts  a  son  of  Paudion  II.  king  of  A  then*,  and 
of  Pylia,  white  others  call  him  a  ton  of  Scynns  or 
Phetuitts,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Paudion.  (Paus.  L  5.  §  3,  &c. ;  Schol.  ad 
LyanAr.  494  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  5.)  Pandion 
had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Metiouida,  but  Aegcus  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothe.s.  Pallas,  Xysus  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aegcus  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  suc- 
ceeded Pandion.  Aegens  first  married  Mcta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoples  and  then  Chalciopc,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (Apollod.  iii,  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib- 
ed this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athena  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Theseus  by  Aethra  at  Troezcn.  (Plut,  Thes.  3; 
Apollod.  iii.  15.  g  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
Thesens  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
formed of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
feated the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who 
claiming  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
war  upon  Aegcus  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(Plut  The*.  13.)  Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
soon  after.  His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
manner :  When  Theseus  weut  to  Crete  to  deliver 
A  then*  from  the  tribute  it  hud  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  he  would 
hoKt  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  his 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
pr-imis*-,  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 
rock  on  the  sencoast,  on  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  'hint- 
self  into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.  (PluL  Thea.  22;  Diod.  iv.  61; 
Paus.  I  22.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  43;  Scrv.ac/  Jew.  iii. 
74.)  Medeia,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
sum*  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 
to  Colchis  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  sou, 
Modus,  by  Aegcus.  (Apollod.  I  U.  §  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  26.)  Aegcus  was  ono  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  5. 
I  §  2. )  H  is  grave,  called  the  hero  urn  of  Aegeus,  was 
'  believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paus.  L  22.  §  5),  and 
l'ansanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Paus.  L  5.  g  2, 
x.  10.§1.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  AegeTds  were 
believed  to  be  Cad  wrens,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  Only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cadmean  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  Aegeids 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  ( Pind. 
I'yth.  v.  101 ;  Istk  vii.  18,  &c.,  with  the  Schol.) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  Aegeus.  ( Paus. 
iil  15.  §  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGI'ALE  or  AEGIALEIA  (AiyidAn  or 
Ai7idA«ia),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
pin thea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine  (Horn. 
//.  v.  412  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomedes  who,  on  Ins  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
( Euslath,  ad  11.  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Acgiale  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (Schol.  ad  Lycttphr.  610;  Ov. 
Met.  xiv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  Dictys  Crctcnsis 
(vl  2),  Acgiale,  like  Clytcsinchtra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Acgiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
(/owt,  349)  she  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  (L  .S.J 

AEGI'ALEUS  (AfyaAwj).  I.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Ainphithea  or  Demoanassa  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  3;  Paus.  ix.  5.§  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  Ho  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialr ia. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  $  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  aud  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  vii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.  [Absvrtus.]    [L.  S.] 

A  EG  I'  Dl  US,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaid 
under  Majorianus.  (a.  D.  457 — 461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
aw  their  king,  after  they  had  banished  Childcric, 
Four  years  afterwards  Childeric  was  restored  ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  aud  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Uaul  till  his  death.  (Gregor.  Tu- 
ron.  ii.  12.). 
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26  A  EG  I  NET  A. 

AKOTDI'  CHOS  or  AEGI'OCHOS  (Aiyt&ov- 
X°t  or  A«V*»X°*)»  a  surname  of  Zeus,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strikes  terror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  //.  i.  202,  ii.  157* 
375,  &c  ;  Pind.  I$th.  iv.  99  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  AHr.  ii. 
13.)  Others  derive  the  surname  from  al£  and  ixti, 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  by  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  Caltim.  hymn,  in  Jov.  49.)  [L.S.] 

Af/GIMUS,  or  AEGI'MIUS  (AfyiMos,  or 
Alyifiios),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Differ.  /'«/*. 

i.  2,  iv.  2.  11.  voL  viii.  pp.  498,  716,  752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  native  of  Vclia  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  His  work  was  entitled  Ilcpi  noA/**?,  De 
Puljntationibu*,  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachus  (up.  A  then.  xiv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (xKatcovr- 
rowoundv  evyypau.ua),  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  (H.  N.  viL  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  arc  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  O.J 

AKGI'MIUS  (Afrfpuor),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  nt  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  part*  of  Thessaly.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  i.  124,  v.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lnpithac,  he  called  Herades  to  his 
nMtiftUuicc,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lnpithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (Apollod. 

ii.  7.  §  7;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
D3inos  and  Pamphylus  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  ( Dy manes  and  Pain- 
phylinns),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  (Hyllcons),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (Apollod.  ii.  8. 
§  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  L  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
see  M  tiller,  Dor.  i.  35,  &c 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
M  Aegimius,"  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Ccrcops  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  503 ;  Steph.  Byx.  g.  v.  'a&utIj.)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lnpithae. 
(Oroddeck,  Dibltoth.  der  alt.  Lit.  und  h'unst,  ii.  84, 
&c;  Miillcr,  Dor.  i.  33,  &c;  Welckcr,  Der  JCpitche 
Cycius,  p.  266,  &c.  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Diintxcr,  Die  Frayin,  d.  cpiach.  Poet,  der 
Griech.  bu  zur  Z<H  Alexand.  p.  56,  &c.)     [L.  S.] 

AEGI'NA.  [Akacijk.] 

AEGINAEA  (Aiytrala),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Paus. 

iii.  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  cha- 
mois, or  the  wicldcr  of  the  javelin  (afyaWa).  [L.S.] 

A  KG  IN  ETA,  a  modeller  (fidor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (//.  /V.  xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckclntanu  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aeginetae  in 
the  passage  of  Piiny  denoted  merely  the  country 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  Pasias,  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
Nealccs,  We  learn  from  Plutarch  {Aral.  13), 
that  Nealces  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league 
b.  c  243.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  nourish- 
ed about  OL  cxl.  a  c  220.  (K.  0.  MUller,  Arch, 
der  KunsL  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA  PAULUS.     [Paulus  Awi- 

NKTA.] 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [Abgiduchus.] 

AE'GIPAN  (Afyfwor),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  155)  he  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zetu  and  Acga, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  PoeL  Astr.  ii.  13.  §28.)  Others 
again  make  Aegipan  the  father  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  CaMut.  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  bis  hands  and  feet,  Hermes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  hiin  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  PoeL  Attr.  L  c.)  According  to  n  Roman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Para/Li.  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprung  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tusculum  and  her  father 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MyVtol. 
Briefe,  i.  p.  80,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGISTHUS  (Af7«r0o»),  a  son  of  Thyestes, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia,  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Acgisthus  (from  afg  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87,  88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  to  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  father, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Acgisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-const.  Aegisthus  and  his  father  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  /.  & 
and  252.)  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences  end  we  learn  from  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expedition,  (at.  iv.  518,  &c)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Acgisthus  seduced 
Clyteranestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  bis  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  263,  &c)    In  order  not 
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to  be  surprised  by  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  he 
sent  out  spies,  and  when  Agamemnon  came, 
Acgisthus  invited  him  to  a  repast  at  which  he  had 
hira  treacherously  murdered.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  524, 
&c;  Paus.  iL  16.  §  5.)  After  this  event  Aegis  thus 
reigned  seven  years  longer  over  Mycenae,  until  in 
the  eighth  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  re- 
turned home  and  avenged  the  death  of  his  father 
by  putting  the  adulterer  to  death.  (Horn.  Od.  L 
28,  &c;  compare  Agasijcmnon,  Clvtkmnkrtra, 
Orrstrs.)  [L.  S.] 

AEG  L 15  (Atytof).  1.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
Naiads,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Ncaera  ( Virv.  Eclog. 
vi.  20),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites. 
(Pans.  ix.  35.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
and  Clymene.  (Hygin.  Fab  154,  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters 
were  changed  into  poplars. 

3.  One  of  the  Hesperides.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11; 
ad  Am.  iv.  484 ;  com  p.  Hrsprridrr.) 


4.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  who  was 
beloved  bv  Theseus,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari- 
adne. (Plut.  The*.  20;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557.)  LL.  S.J 
AEGLE  (AfyXij),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Aesculapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  31)  by 
Lmipetia,  tho  daughter  of  the  Sun,  according  to 
Hcrmippus  Qap.  Sc&ol.  in  Arittoph.  PtuL  701 ),  or 
by  Epione,  according  to  Suidas.  («.  e.  *H»io»tj.) 
She  is  said  to  bare  derived  her  name  Aegle, 
*  Brightness.,"  or  Splendour,**  either  from  the 
beauty  of  the  human  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
(J.  H.  Meibom.  CommenL  in  Hippoar.  "Jiuyur." 
Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  4to.  c  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W.A.G.] 
AEGLE'IS  {AlyXtfls^a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus 
who  had  emigrated  from  Laccdaemon  to  Athens. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by«Minos,  in  the  reign 
of  Aegeus,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Anthei's, 
Lytaca,  and  Orthaca,  were  sacrificed  on  tho  tomb 
of  Gcraestus  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (Apollod. 
iii.  15.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLES  (AfyXijj),  a  Samian  athlete,  who  was 
dumb,  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  effort 
on  one  occasion  to  express  his  indignation  at  on 
attempt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest. 
(GelL  r.  9  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  4.) 

AEGLETES  (Ai^Aijnjs),  that  is,  the  radiant 
god,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1730  ;  Apollod.  i-  9.  §  26  ;  Hesych.  #.  r.)  [L.  S.] 
A  EGO' BOLUS  (Aiyo€6\os),  the  goat-killer,  a 
surname  of  Dionysus,  at  Potniac  in  Boeotia. 
(Pans.  ix.  8.  g  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGO'CERUS  (Ao^'itcpsw),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
descriptive  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  gont, 
but  is  more  commonly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  (Lucan,  ix.  536  ;  Lucrct.  v. 
614  ;  C.  Cac*.  Germ,  in  And.  213.)      [L.  S.J 

AEGO'PHAGUS  {Alywfidyos),  the  goat-eater, 
a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  7 ; 
Hesych.  and  Etym.  M.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
AUobroges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  groat 
fidelity  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
him  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
him  in  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  having 
been  reproved  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriving 
the  cavalry  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
to  themselves,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Cues.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  59,  60.)  Aegus  was  after- 
wards killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (Ar7tnrro$),  a  son  of  Belus  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
(Apollod.  ii  1.  §  4  ;  TzeU.  ad  Lyeopkr.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Cepheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptus.  Belus 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gavo  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melompodes,  which  he 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by 
his  several  wives  bad  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestm. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lerna,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lcma.  In  Hygin  us  {Fab.  1 68) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  tbo 
fugitives,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Argos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aroe  with  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.    (Pnus.  vii.  21.  §  6.)       [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  {'htllurVrroS\  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.  c.  479, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius Plutarch  (Arut.  19)   calls  Ariranestus 

AE'LIA  (JENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  family- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catus,  U  all  us,  Gra- 
cilis, Lamia,  Liolr,  Partus,  Stairnus, 
Stilo,  Tuhrro.  Uii  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  Atfin,  but  A  Ilia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  family-names  aud  surnames  of  the 
Aclia  gens  upon  coinB  arc  Bit/a,  Lamia^  /'u/tfwa, 
and  Sjiinus.  Of  Bala  uothing  is  known.  Scju- 
uus  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii.  [Srjakuk.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  tho 
consulship,  was  P.  Aelius  Poctus,  in  a.  c  337. 
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Under  tbe  empire  the  Aelian  name  became  still  I 
more  celebrated.    It  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antouiues,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  family  P.  Aelius  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestor*, 
B.  c.  409.  (Liv.  it.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandus  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagaudac,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianus  Herrulius.  (Eu- 
trop.  ix.  13  ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Can.  39.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
He  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Trajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KAo&ioj  A/Am- 
ro*j),  was  born  according  to  Suidas  (».  v.  Alktav6s) 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  V.  H.  xii.  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  ( V.  If.  ix.  32,  xii.  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostom ;  but  especially  admired 
H erodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  tToQurrjs.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  tlint  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  d  (t*\ly\«rrros  or  pt\l$6ayyos.  (Philost  ViL 
Sopk.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  *Apx'*p*ds  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  because  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (rioiitfAij  'loropia)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  **  Varia  Historia,"  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (n*pl  ZaW 
lSi6-nfros)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
uDe  Animalium  Natura."  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  &c,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  It*  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  passages  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydidcs, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  be  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
Rut  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  tbe  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  (ta  Vii.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  an  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  feet.  (De  Anim.  xi.  40  ;  comp.  xi. 
1 1.)  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philes,  a  Ryxantinc 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 
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I  end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  (tirlAoyot)^ 
where  he  states  the  general  principles  on  which  he 
has  composed  his  work : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  he 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  the 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  g^oes  from  ono 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  associ- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  (xi.  15}  to  dragons 
(xL  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (ii.  56)  to  the  uses 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  irotxlAa  woiki'Aws,  he  says,  is  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  His 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  fault,  has  no 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckcnaer  conjec- 
ture, by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  V.  H.  vii.  44  ; 
De  Anim.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.) ; 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso- 
phical and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on 
Providence  (Ileri  Upovolas)  in  three  books  (Suidas, 
$.  v.  'Aftwroylffroij),  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (I1«pl  Sttmv  'Erepr* islr),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(Da  Anim.  vii.  44.)T  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
matters  ('Aypoutiical  'EirurroXoi),  which  are  by 
feigned  characters,  arc  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  fol., 
containing  also  the  works  of  Hcraclidcs,  Polemo, 
A  daman  this  and  Mclampus.  The  u  Varia  Historia" 
was  first  edited  by  Camillus  Peruscus,  Rome, 
1345,  4to.;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Pcrizonius,  Ley  den,  1701,  Ovo.,  by  Gronovius, 
Lcyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4 to.,  and  by  Kiihn,  Leip- 
zig, 17U0,  2  toIs.  8m  The  De  Aninialiura 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Lond.  1744, 
2  vols.  4 to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  I«eip/ig, 
1 784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1 832,  2  vols.  ttvo.  This  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letters 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  "  Collectio  Epistolarum 
Gmccarum,"  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Historia  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  this 
last  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  Do 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Karnyopia  rod  TvmSoi,  an  attack  on  au  * 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagabalus. 
(Suidas,  *.v."Aft*y.)  [A.  A.] 
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AELIA'NUS,  LU'CIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
ranu  (a.  d.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empire. 
He  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of 
Posturous,  and  was  killed  by  hi*  own  soldiers,  1  Hi- 
cause  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Moguo- 
tiacum.  T  re  belli  us  Pollio  and  others  call  him 
Lollianus  ;  Eckhcl  (Doctr.  Num.  vil  p.  448)  thinks, 
that  his  true  name  was  T^aelianus ;  but  there  seems 
most  authority  in  favour  of  L.  Aelianus.  (  Eutrop. 
ix.  7  ;  Trebell.  PolL  Try.  Tyr.  4 ;  AureL  Vict,  de 
Cue*.  33,  KpiL  32.) 

AELIA'NUS  ME'CCIUS  ("AiWot  MiitKtos), 
an  ancient  physician,  who  must  hare  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  (De  Theriaca  ad  I'ampkU.  in  it.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  299)  as  the  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  cither  is 
supposed  to  have  also  been  aj>hysician,  as  Aelianus 
is  said  by  Galen  (De  Dis*ect.  MuscuL  c.  1.  p.  2. 
cd.  Dietz)  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  his  father's 
anatomical  writings.  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
his  work  which  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 
Muscles  as  being  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
and  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 
spect {Ibid,  c  7,  22,  pp.  11,57.)  During  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
said  by  Galen  (/>■  Theriaca  ad  Pu'mphiL  ibid.)  to 
have  used  the  Theriaca  (Did.  of  Ant.  art  The- 
riaca) with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 
and  also  as  u  preservative  against  the  disease.  He 
must  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo- 
rian Abu  *l-Famj  (Histor.  Oompend.  Dynast,  p. 
77),  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antinch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AELIA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  offered  up  the 
prayer  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  laid  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Ilia.  iv. 
53.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (Gruter,  p.  453; 
Orelli,  n.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  Ti.  Plautius 
Silvanus  Aelianus,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  commnnds,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul. 
His  first  consulship  was  in  a.  d.  47 ;  the  date  of 
hi*  second  is  unknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUS(Akto^sToKTucoj) 
n  as  ranst  pmbably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Claudius  Aelianus.  He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
a  work  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (n«pl  2t parify ikwv  Td^ttav 
'ZkknviK&v^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  also  gives  n  brief  account  of  the 
constitution  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
work  arose,  he  says  (Dedk.),  from  a  conversation 
he  had  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Frontiuus's 
house  at  Fonniae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
Aura/  Tactics  also ;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
is  lost.  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very 
l«d  one)  was  published  in  1532  ;  the  next,  much 
better,  was  bv  Franciscus  Robortcllus,  Venice, 
1552,  4 to.,  which  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  by  Elzevir  at  Loyden, 
1613.  It  is  usually  found  bound  up  with  Leos 
Tactica  [Leo]. 

It  was  translated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoras 
of  Thessalonica.  This  translation  was  published 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegetiua,  Frontinus, 
and  Modesto*.  It  is  printed  also  in  Robortcllus's 
edition,  which  therefore  contains  two  Latin  vcr- 
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sions.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
CapL  John  Bingham,  Lend.  1616,  fol.,  and  by 
Lord  Dillou,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Aristidrs.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [Asclkmadrs.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [DioNvsiua.] 
AE'LIUS  DONA'TUS.  [Dunatus.] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRl'DIUS.  [Lampridius.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianuh] 
AK'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Mauroh.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMOTUS  (AfAioj  nWu«Toj), 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.     He  is  supposed  by  Villoison 
(A need.  (J race.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  noto  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant   (Handbuch  der  BucJierktinJe  fiir  die 
Aellere  Medicin,  Ed.  2.  Leipzig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.    He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Com  pot.  Mcdicam.  tecund.  Loco*,  iv.  7,  vol. 
xii.  p.  730)  simply  by  the 'name  of  Aeiius.  He 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kidin 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  Awa/ifpoV,  *  Mcdi- 

are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kiihn  in  his  Additam.  ad  Eiench.  Med.  Vet.  a 
J.A.Fabricio  in  " Uibl.  6V."  JErAi©.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tractattu  de  Scorbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  arc  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mcrcurialis  in  his  Variae  Lectionet,  iii. 
4,  and  his  work  De  Venenis  et  Morbis  VeueNosix, 
L  16,  ii.  2;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefaces 
to  Nicandcr's  T/icriaeu,  p.  xL,  and  Alexip/iarmaca, 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AELLO.  [Haiipyiak.] 
AELLUPUS  ('AfAAoVous),  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift- footed  like  a  storm-wind.  Homer 
uses  the  form  d«AAov>j.   (//.  viii.  409.)    [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.    [Ti.mothkus  Aklurcs  ] 
AKMI'LIA.    1.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira- 
culously rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.     (Dionys.  ii. 
68;  VaL  Max.  i.  1.87.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scijuo  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  eclcbrat  d 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  of 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husbau-.l. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  11., 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  I'apiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  father  L.  Aemilius. 


*  Avyauf,»)f  is  a  word  used  by  the  Inter  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cango  ((Slots.  Med. 
et  Infim.  Graecit.)  to  mean  vis,  virtus.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the 
text  See  Leo,  OmspecL  Medic,  iv.  1,  11.  ap, 
Emierin.  An.   t.  Med.  (Jraec.  pp.  153,  157. 
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(Polyb.  xxxii.  12  ;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxi. ;  Vol.  Max. 
vi.  7.  §  1 ;  Plut  Aem,  2 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  57.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Acmiliua  Paullus 
Maccdonicua  waa  a  little  girl  when  her  father  waa 
appointed  conaul  a  aecond  time  to  conduct  the  war 
againet  Peraeua.  Upon  returning  home  after  hia 
election  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reaaon  ahe  told  him  that  Peraeua  had  died, 
which  waa  the  name  of  ber  dog ;  whereupon  he 
exclaimed  **  I  accept  the  oraen,"  and  regarded  it 
aa  a  pledge  of  hia  aucccaa  in  the  war.  (Cic.  de 
Dir.  I  46,  il  40 ;  Plut.  Arm.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Lcpida.  [Lbpida.] 

6.  A  vcatal  virgin,  who  waa  put  to  death  n.  c 
114  for  having  committed  inceat  upon  aeveral  oc- 
casions. She  induced  two  of  the  other  vestal 
virgins,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  aoine 
crime,  but  theae  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
fices,  when  Aemilia  waa  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Caaaius. 
(Plut.  Quaett.  Horn.  p.  284  ;  Liv.  EpiL  63  ; 
Orosiua,  v.  15  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  p.  46,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

A  KM  I 'LI  A  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
'  LI  A,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  patrician  houaea  at 
Rome.  Ita  origin  ia  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  ia  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Ma- 
mercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemiliua  on  ac- 
count of  the  persuasiveness  of  hia  language  (6Y 
aluuKlay  \4yov).  Thia  Mamcrcua  ia  repreaented 
by  aoiue  oa  the  aon  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
oa  the  Mn  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  trncea 
hia  origin  to  A*caniu%  who  had  two  Bona,  Juliua 
and  Acmylos.  (Plut.  AemiL  2,  Num.  8, 21 ;  Festus, 
a.  v.  Aemil.)  Amuliua  ia  alao  mentioned  aa  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aemilii.  (Sil.  Ital.  viiL  297.) 
It  aeema  pretty  clear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin  ;  and  Featua  derivea  the  name  Ma- 
niercua  from  the  Oscan,  Mamcra  in  that  language 
being  the  aame  aa  Mara.  The  Sabinca  spoke 
Oacan.  Sine*  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
goras, we  can  aec  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  first  member  of  the  house  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  L.  Aemiliua  Mamcrcus, 
in  n.  c.  484. 

The  family-names  of  this  gens  are  :  Rarhui.a, 
Rita,  Lbpidua,  Mamkrcuk  or  Mamkrci.nts, 
Papi-r,  PaCLLtm,  Reoii.lus,  Scaurus.  Of  these 
names  Huca,  Lcpidus  Paullus,  and  Scaurus  are  the 
onlv  ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

A  KM  ILIA'N  US.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemiliua 
Paulina  Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Acniilianus 
Africanus.  [Scipio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannouia  and  Mocaia  in  the 
reign  of  Callus.  He  is  also  called  Aemilius;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  pracnomen  both  Marcus 
and  Caius.  On  one  coin  he  is  called  C.  Julius 
Acmilianus  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Julius.  (Eckhel,vii.  p.  372.) 
He  was  born  in  Mauritania  al>out  A.  D.  206.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro- 
vince, and  chased  them  aa  far  as  the  Danube,  a.d. 
253.  He  distributed  among  his  soldiera  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Callus  u hod 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  slain  at  Interumna  to- 
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gcther  with  hia  son  Volusianus  by  hia  own  soldiers. 
Aemilianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but 
was  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  by  his 
soldiers  near  Spolctum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
auus.  According  to  other  accounts  he  died  n 
natural  death.  (Zosimus,  L  28,29;  Zonaras,  xii. 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  fab  5  ;  AureL  Vict,  dc  Cue$.  31, 
Epit.  31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  (a.  d.  259—268) 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  assume 
the  purple.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  or 
Alexandrinu*.  Gallienus  sent  Thcodotus  against 
him,  by  whom  he  waa  taken  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Gallienus.  Acmilianus  was  strangled  in  prison. 
(TrebelL  Poll.  Tru,.  Tvr.  22,  CtttUicn.  4,  5.) 

AEM  ILIA'N  US  (who  is  also  called  Armiliu$) 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hunncric  (a.  D. 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish 
church  celebrates  his  memory  on  the  aixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  (Mar- 
tyro/.  Horn.  ed.  Raron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  De  f'er- 
secuL  Vandal,  v.  1,  with  Ruinort's  notes,  Paris. 
8vo.  1694  ;  Hzovius,  Nomendator  Sanctorum  I'ro- 
fauione  Mtxiicorum.)  |  \Vr.  A.  G.] 

AKMILIA'NUS  (Alfu\lavos\  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Nicaea,  and  nu  epigramnuitic  poet  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (Anthol.  Grace  vii. 
623,  ix.  218,  756.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEMI'LIUS  ASPER.  [Asper.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MACER.  [Ma.kr.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARRO'RIUS.  LAr- 

BORIl'K.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PACKNSIS.  [Packnsir.] 
AEMI'LIUS    PAPINIA'NUS.  [Paimm- 

ANt'H.] 

AKMI'LIUS  PARTHENIA'N US.  [Par* 

THENIANU8.] 

AKMI'LIUS  PROBUS.  [Nsros,  Corne- 
lius.] 

AKMI'LIUS  SURA.  [Sura.J 

AKNE'ADES  (AiVfi<£5«$),  n  piitronymic  from 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  such 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in 
general.  ( Virg.  Am,  ix.  653 ;  Ov.  Ex  Pout.  i.  86  ; 
Met.  xt.  682,  695.)  [1*8.] 

AKNE'AS  (Alytiat).  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anehiaea  and  Aphrodite,  nnd  horn 
on  mount  Ida.  On  hia  father's  side  ho  waa  a 
great-grandaon  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related  to 
\)\c  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself  was  a 
grandson  of  Tree,  (Horn.  //.  xx.  215,  &c,  H. 
820,  v.  247,  &c.;  lies.  Thtag.  1007,  &c)  He  was 
educated  from  his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the 
house  of  Alcathous,  the  husband  of  hia  sister.  (JL 
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xiii.  463,  &c.)    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
in  it,  and  the  poet  intimate*  that  there  existed  an 
ill  feeling  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
pay  sufficient  honour  to  Aeneas.  (II  xiii.  460,  &c, 
xx.  181.)    This  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
destiny,  according  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
scendants were  to  rule  over  Troy,  since  the  house 
of  Priam  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of 
Cranion.    (//.  xx.  307.)    One  day  when  Aeneas 
was  tending  his  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  Achilles,  who  took  his  cattle  and  put 
him  to  flight.    But  he  was  rescued  by  the  gods. 
This  event,  however,  and  the  admonition  of  Apollo, 
roused  his  spirit,  and  he  led  bis  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  (IL  xx.  89,  &c,  190,  &c,  ii.  819,  &c.) 
Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
pears beloved  and  honoured  by  gods  and  men.  (//. 
xi.  58,  xvL  61 9,  v.  180,  467,  vi.  77,  &c.)   He  is 
among  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 
Greeks.    Both  are  sons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
are  at  feud  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
of  divine  origin.   (IL  v.  265,  &c)    Achilles  him- 
self, to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
Aeneas  a  worthy  competitor.  (IL  xx.  1 75.)  The 
place  which  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
well  expressed  in  Philostratos  (Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  soul  of  the  Trojans.  Respecting  the  brave  and 
noble  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
friend  Pandarus,  see  II.  v.  299.    On  one  occasion 
he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomcdes,  who 
hurled  a  mighty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeneas  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  his  assistance  (IL  v.  305),  and  when  she  too 
was  wounded,  Apollo  carried  him  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  his  temple,  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
and  Artemis.    (II.  v.  345,  &c.)    In  the  attack  of 
the  Trojans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
commanded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.  (//. 
xiu  98.)    He  avenged  the  death  of  Alcathous  by 
•laying  Ocnonoaus  and  Aphareus,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Ajax.    The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  his  fight  with  Achilles.   On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
that  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  offspring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Troy.  (//.  xx.  178,  &c„  305,  &c)  Thus  fivonly 
is  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems  and  far  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
having  emigrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
having  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  Land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Com p. 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.) 

Later  Stories.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Aphrodite  (257,  Ac.),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
to  his  father  Ancbises,  until  ho  hod  reached  his 
fifth  year,  and  then-  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  goddess,  given  out  as  the  sou  of  a  nymph. 
Xenophon  (Do  VenaL  1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was 
instructed  by  Cbeiron,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
heroes.  According  to  the  **  Cypria,"  he  even  took 
part  in  carrying  off  Helen.  His  bravery  in  the 
war  against  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  later  ] 
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traditions  as  well  aa  in  the  earlier  ones.  (Hygin. 

Fait.  115  ;  Philostr.  L  c)    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  father  on  his  shoulders.  (Dion.' 
Hal.  i.  48.)    A  third  account  mukes  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  lust,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  with  his  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophrynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergamus, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept    Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  father,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasures.     (Dionys.  L  46,  &c. ;  Aelian,  V.  II. 
iii.  22 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  254.)    Others  again  related 
that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 
llion  to  the  Cheeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  Lc.)  Livy 
(i.  1)  states,  that  Aeneas  and  Antcnor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneas  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelnus. 
(Com p.  Strab.  /.  c) 

The  farther  port  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Polios  (Palladium, 
Paus.  ii.  23.  §  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.   All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.    According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallcne  and  died  there ;  according  to  others 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
meuos  and  settled  there,    (Strab.  /.  c;  Paus.  viiL 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionys.  HaL  L  49.)    By  far  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  tliat  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.  (Lycophr. 
1326,  &.c ;  Dionys.  i.  53 ;  Liv.  L  1.)    A  de- 
scription of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  ho 
reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(L  50,  Oic),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  landing  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  arc  irreconcilable 
with  chronology.    From  Pallcne  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Acneia  on  the  Thcrmaic 
gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
Delos,  Cythcru  (where  ho  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  Roto  in  Lacnnia  (where  hp  built  Ftis 
and  Atthrodisius,  Pans.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacynthua 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracta, 
and   to   Dodona,  where   he    met    the  Trojan 
Jlclenus.     From   Epirua   he   sailed   across  the 
Ionian  sea  to   Italy,  where   he   landed  at  the 
Iapyginn  promontory.     Hence  he  crossed  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Elytnus  and 
Aegcstus  (Acestcs),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyrae 
and  Argesta,    From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the 
island  of  Leucasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.    Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.    The  place  where 
they  hud  landed  was  called  Troy.     Latum*,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gave  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutuliana,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
called  after  Laviuia,  the  daughter  of  Lattnus, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinus  and  Turous,  in  which  both  chiefs 
felL,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  Little  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.    As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  buttle,  it  was  believed  that 
it  had  lieen  carried  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numicius.      'I  he  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  the  father  and  native  god.      (Jovi  Indigeti, 
Liv.  i.  2 ;  Dionys.  i.  64  ;  Strab.  r.  p.  229,  xiiL 
p  595;  Ov.  Met.  xiii  623,  &c,  xiv.  /5,  Ac,  xv. 
438,  &a;  Conon,  Narrat.  46;  Plut.  Iiom.  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  Bomewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  are  preserved  in  Sen  ins  (ml  A  en. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tzetzes  {ad  Lyxtpkr.  1252).    Dionjsius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
ljuvinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.   Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  f;ill 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Itaby 
from  the  1  Hiding  to  the  death  of  Turnus  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

'J  In-  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Home  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  I<atium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
was  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
PcL'iKgians  !  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself,  therefore, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latum,,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  and 
paintings  by  ancient  artists.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  §  2  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  his 
father  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
nius  by  the  hand. 
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Inspecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  legends 
about  Acneus  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  see 
Nicbufir,  Jlu-t.  of  Home,  i.  p.  179,  i».c  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  //  Enoribus  Aeneae  ad  J'hoenicum  colimiui 
)>,  i  tti.i  ntttjut,  WeseL,  1627.  4  to.  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
(JcM-hicJtU  da  Trojunisehen  Krieges,  Stuttgard, 
1636,  p.  302,  &c;  Hartung,  Gcschichfe  Jer  to  k. 
der  Homer,  i.  p.  63,  &c. ;  and  above  nil  R.  II. 
Klausen,  Aeneas  uiul  die  I'enuicn,  especially  book  L 
p.  34,  &c  lL.  S.J 

AENE'AS  (A/vf/aj)  GAZAEUS,  so  called 
from  his  birth-place,  flourished  A.  D.  487.  He 
was  at  first  a  Platouist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosopvr  Hierocles  (as  ap|>ears 
from  his  Theuphrastu*,  Galland.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Procopiu*  (us  we  know  from  his  Epistles). 
Ilia  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  his 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  llunneric  had  cut  out,  a.  d. 
484.  (luti.  p.  663,  c)  When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue,  (hi  the  Immortality  of'  the 
Soul  and  the  Hesurrrclioa  of  the  Body,  called  Theo- 
phrasttts  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.  This  ap- 
peared first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosius 
Camaldulensis,  8vo.,  Vcn.  1513,  and  4  to,  Basil. 
1516.  The  original  (ireek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf,  fol.  Tigur.  1559;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthiua,  4 to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabricius,  de  Veritat.  Iicliy.  Christ.  Syllabu*,  p.  107, 
I  lamb.  1725);  also  in  Gallandi's  ISibfioiheca  J'a- 
<rum,  vol.  x.  p.  629,  Yen.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Boissonadc,  8vo.  Par.  1836.  In  Ebert'a 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wernndorf 
1'r.  de  Aenea  Gaz.y  Numb.  1817,  4 to.  In  the 
Aldine  Collection  of  Epistles  by  Greek  A  uthors  there 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  (Jr.  4 to.,  Vcn.  1499.  See  Fa- 
bricius, Iliblioth.  Gruee.  vol.  i.  pp.  676-690.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Ency- 
cl'ipaetlia  I'hiloloquxi  of  Joanne*  J'atusa,  Or.  8vo., 
Veu.  1710,  vol.  L  [A.  J.  C] 

AENE'AS  Sl'LVIUS,  MB  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascaniui.  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  L  3.)  Dionysius  (i.  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  610,  &c.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S  ] 

AENE'AS  (AWotL  sumamed  TACTIC  t'S 
(6  TawTuro'j),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  is 
not  known.  Xenophon  (//«•//.  vii.  3.  §  I J  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Slymphalus,  who  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  B.  c.)  dUtinguishcd 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casnubon  supposes  this  Aeneas  to  lie 
the  some,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  (Comment.  I'oliorc,  27)  where  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  Ho  wrote  a  large 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  aTparrryiKo\  0t€\ia, 
or  ir«pJ  t£k  trrpavtryiKwv  isopy^p.a.ra  (Polyb.  X, 
40;  Suidas,  #.  r.  Autias ),  consisting  of  several  parts. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  called  rater  ikuv  r« 
teal  vokiopicnruthv  vwo^onjfAa  ntpl  rov  imi  yj,^ 
woKiopKovutvo*  aWlx*'",  commonly  called  Com- 
mcntarius  Poliorceticus.    The  object  of  the  book 
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k  to  shew  bow  a  siege  should  be  resisted,  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  instrument*  to  be  used,  manoeuvres 
to  be  practised,  ways  of  sending  letters  without 
being  detected,  and  without  even  the  bearers  know- 
ing about  it  (c,  31,  a  very  curious  one),  &c  It 
contains  a  pood  deal  of  information  on  many  poiuts 
in  archa-ology  ,  and  is  especially  vnluable  as  con- 
taining a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
connected  with  warfare,  denoting  instruments,  &c, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  circumstance,  nianv  passages  are 
difficult. 

The  book  waa  first  discovered  by  Simler  in  the 
Vatican  library.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Casauhon  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Polybius.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  republished  by  Gronovius  in  his  Polybius, 
voL  iii.  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Ernes  ti,  Leipzig. 
1763.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1818,  with  Caaaubon's  version  and  notes 
and  an  original  commentary,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Schweighaeuserls  Polybius.  Besides  the 
Vatican  MS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Casaubon  founded  bis  edition,  and  one  in  the  I*au- 
rentian  library  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
to  Orelli  (Pracf.  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  alL  The  work 
contains  many  very  corrupt  and  mutilated  passages. 

An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag- 
ment now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cincas,  a  Thes- 
salian,  who  waa  aent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus,  279, 
B.  c  (Aelian,  Tact.  1.)  This  abridgment  is  re- 
ferred to  hy  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  25).  [A.  A.1 
AENE'IUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (Ainfiot  or  Ainf- 
9tos\  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  be  was 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  on  mount  Aenos.  (Hes.  op.  SchoL 
ad  Apollo*.  Rkod.  ii.  297.)  [L.  S.J 

AENESIDE'MUS  fAo^Oii^r),  the  son  of 
Pataicus,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Oela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
ruler  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 


-.(Herod.  viL  154,  165.)  [Thbron.] 
"  AENESIDE'MUS  (AiVi»attiuu«).  a  celebrated 
sceptic,  born  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Di 'genes  Lacrtius  (ix.  1 16),  but  at  Aegae,  accord- 
ing to  Photius  (Cod.  212),  probably  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hcracleidcs 
and  received  from  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun- 
*  dred  years  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect. 
For  a  fall  account  of  the  sceptical  system  sec 
Pybrhon.  As  Aenesidemus  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  abort  account  of  the  system  itself. 

The  sceptic  begun  and  ended  in  universal 
doubt.  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher who  affirmed ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  con- 
found both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Scxt  Em  p.  i.  ].)  Truth,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  ef  mind  (dropoffa)  which 
fallowed  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
tained in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
ment (cVoxiJ),  and  allowing  himself  literally  to 
rest  in  doubt,  (i.  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
travel  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
comparison  of  opposite*,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
that  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed, 
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the  foofffttVeui  of  things.  In  common  life  he  may 
act  upon  faipifura  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  effort 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  famous  8«*a  rpoVoi  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[Pyrrhon.]    The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (Sext  Erap.  i.  14),  the 
fallibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  first 
arguments  by  which  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
things.    We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are :  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii  4 — 7):  beginning  with  odStv  dpifw, 
we  must  end  with  oUW*  fiSKKov.    We  arc  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  different  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (it.  14.)  Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.    The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  roust  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  lie  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.    There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.  Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
favourite  method,  dwd  to6  tls  Awttpov  «*0aAAejj',  or 
arguing  backward  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection  of  human  faculties  prevents  our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  we 
believe  ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Etnpiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented  themselves  with   dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school.  From  the  fail- 
ure of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world*  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation :  they  saw  nothing  but  n  perpetual  and 
ever-changing  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  that  "the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things."  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tlc  fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextus  Empiric  us  to  affirm  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  arc  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  <Vx*)  which  re- 
mained to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics  :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  to*  Sy 
and  rd  KpSrrw  a»na  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iii.  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all 
really  existing  substances  were  aiifiara :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heracleitus,  he 
said  that  Mtime  was  air"  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Logical, 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  iu  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  <paiv6p.«va  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  Heraclcitus's 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposite*  made  them  sensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  Hut  cpcuvdptva  are  of  two  kinds, 
tSia  and  ttotpd  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Log.  iL  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
tight  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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[  probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  dis- 
tinction of  it/nrem  into  utraSarucn  and  ptraSKn- 
Tiinf,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  "that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses." 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions;  for  ho  declared,  after 
Heracleitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it."  The  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasonings 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  Mica  rpdwoi.  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exclude  other 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cause; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  IV.  Men 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  ore 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equally  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  precon- 
ceived notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principles. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
facts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  aud  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  Tlvflfrttvctai  "fworvrtietts^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Aristocles.  {A pud  Euseb.  Praeparat.  Kvang. 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
work.  [B.  J.] 

AENETE  (AHt>?X  a  daughter  of  Eusorus, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  sho  had  a  son, 
Cvxicus,  the  founder  of  tho  town  of  this  name. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  950  <  Orph.  Argon.  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippe.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'NICUS  (Afriicoj),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  play  "Amta,  is  referred  to  by  Sui- 
das.  (*.  v.  Atviitos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENIDES,  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  applied  by  Valerius  FLaccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyzicus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyxicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEO'LIDES  (Ato\f8i)*),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas  (Ov.  AfcL  iv. 
511),  M agues  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Mocarcus  (Ov. 
Met.  ix.  506),   Misenus  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  164). 
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Suypfaitt  (Or.  Met.  xiii.  26  ;  Horn.  II.  vi.  154), 
Cretheus  (Horn.  Orf.  xi.  237),  Iocastus  (Tietx.  orf 
J.vropkr.  732);  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalus 
(0*.  Met.  vi.  621 ),  Odysseus  (Virg.  A  en.  vi.  529), 
■ad  Phryxus.  (Vat  Flacc  i.  286.)  Acolis  is  the 
patronymic  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus, 
au<i  is  given  to  his  daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 
(Or.  Met  xL  573  ;  Heroid.  xi.  5.)        [L.  8.] 

AE'OLUS  (AfoAot).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  (jreece  there  are  three  personages  of  this  name, 
who  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  but  this  connexion  is  so  con- 
fused, that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  new  of 
thorn.  (Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  138,  Ac.)  We  shall 
follow  Diodorus,  who  distinguishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passage*  he  confounds 

1.  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  Orseis,  and 
a  brother  of  Donas  and  X  a  thus.  He  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Acolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  married  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters, 
and  according  to  some  writers  still  more,  (Apollod. 
L  7.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  PM.  Pytk.  iv.  190.)  Ac- 
cording to  Mailer's  supposition,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine  story  knew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aeolus,  viz.  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
Saltisoneus,  as  the  representatives  of  the  four  main 
branches  of  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
country  which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
each  part  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
ant of  Aeolus,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying 
accounts  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Fab.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
one  sun  of  the  name  of  Macareus,  who,  after  hav- 
ing committed  incest  with  his  sister  Canace,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  {Heroid. 
11)  Aeolus  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
dogs,  and  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
was  to  kill  heraclf.  (Comp.  Plut  Parallel,  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodorus  (iv.  67)  says,  that  the  second 
Aeolus  was  the  grcat^graudson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
being  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Mrlanippe,  and 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  A  me, 
the  daughter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be- 
came mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  $  3.)  In  another  passage,  (v.  7}  Diodorus  re- 
presents the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
potes, or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
A  roe,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
story,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Arne  declared  to  her  father  that  sbe  was  with  child 
by  Poseidon,  but  her  father  disbelieving  her  state- 
ment, gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Italv,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
became  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo- 
lus (in.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta- 
pontum in  accordance  with  an  oracle.  When  they 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Metapontum  by  force.  But 
when  a  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  their 
mother  Arne  and  their  foster-mother  Autolyte,  the 
two  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 
mother  from  Metapontum.  Aeolus  went  to  some 
islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  received  from 
him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  built  the  town  of  Lipara. 
(Died.  iv.  67,  r.  7.)    Here  he  reigned  as  a  just 
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and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  tough  t  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (Orf. 
x.  2,  &c)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  father  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  island,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
rop/nr  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  his  pleasure.  (Orf.  x.  21,  &c.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  from  diWu  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  be  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Virg.  Am.  L  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Pans.  x.  11.  §  3),  and  this  or  Strong)- le 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  ( Virg. 
Am.  viii.  416,  i.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  954,  iv.  765 ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  DeL  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llhcgiura 
in  Italy.  (Txeta.  orf  Lyoophr.  732  ;  comp.  Diod. 
v.  8.)  Tho  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  Met.  t.  264,  xL  74H 
xiv.  223;  Vol.  Flacc  i.  575 ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (Afrvrot).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilntus 
(Pind.  OL  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Axon,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepytis.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.    (//.  ii.  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  He- 
raclid,  king  of  Mcsaenia,  and  of  Merope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypaelus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Cypsclus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heruclid 
Polyphonies,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas,  his  father-in-law,  to  return  to  bis  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  put  Poly- 
phonies to  death.    He  left  a  son,  Glaucus,  and  it 
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was  from  him  that  subsequently  the  kings  of  Mcs- 
senia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heraclids.  (Pans.  iv.  3.  §  3,  ice, 
TiiL  5.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  ton  of  Hippothous,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytus  mentioned 
first  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
•ancillary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypselus. 
(Paus.  Tiii.  5.  §  3  )  [L.  S.] 

AtfRlUS  ('A«pio»),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Eustathius  of  Scbnste  in  Armenia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St  Epiphanius  wrote  bis  Book 
against  Heresies,  A.  n.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  wn«  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (■*~ro»xoTf>0<f,*«<"')  °f  P°n- 
tus.  (St.  Epiph.  adv.  Haer.  75.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  deration  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  Tain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousness.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  (awort^la).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves 
exposed,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Anus  the  following 
errors :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fasts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/.  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  (Adv. 
Haer.  §  53,  voL  viiL  p.  18,  which  was  written 
a.  B.  428.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A  EUROPE  f  A«oowu),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymcne,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Plcisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  ice ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  458 ;  Pictys  Cret  i.  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  Ores*.  5,  &e.,  Helen.  397;  Hygin.  Fob. 
87;  Schol  ad  Horn.  /L  n.  249;  Serv.  ad  Aem.iL 
262.)  [L.  &] 

AE'ROPUS  CAipowos).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Temenus.  (Herod.  viiL  1370 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I„ 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  father  of  Aleetos.  (Herod,  viii  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes 
the  son  of  Archelaus,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  B.  c.  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
be  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 


alone.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausaniaa. 

(Diod.  xhr.  37. 84 ;  Dexippua,  up.  St/nceU.  p.  263,  a. ; 
comp.  Poly  aen.  iL  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (Atraitos),  a  son  of  Priam  and 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  from  whom  Aesa- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood .  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Acsocus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Pah is. J 
Acsacus  himself  was  married  to  Asteropc,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who- died  early, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
(Met.  xi.  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Acsacus  was  the  son  of  Alexirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicos.  He  bved  for 
from  his  father's  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountain- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren.  kindled  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  punning  her,  she  was  stung 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Thetis 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  S.J 

AE'SARA  (At<r4pa\  of  Lucunio,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosophor,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wiote  a  work  "about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus. 
(Ed.  L  p.  847,  ed.  Ueeren.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas.  one  of  the  successors 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bentley  prefers  reading  Aesara. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
(op.  Phot.  Cod.  249,  p.  438.  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Bentley  reads  hlaipa  instead  of  2/ipa.  (Dutertatiam 
ujxm  Pkalarie,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Altfxfnjj),  the  orator,  was  born 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  Cothocidae,  in  a.  c.  389, 
as  is  clear  from  his  speech  against  Timarchus  (p. 
78),  which  was  delivered  in  nr.  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Glnu- 
cothca,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos- 
thenes, his  political  antagonist  his  father  was  not 
a  free  citisen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thrasybulus, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeschines 
in  bis  youth  assisted  his  father  and  performed 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Aes- 
chines, in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  on 
Athenian  citisen.  (Dem.  De  Goran,  pp.  313,  .T20, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeschines  is  described  as 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empun.  According  to  Aeschines  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  father  Atrometus  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  in 
soma  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadac.  He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponncsian  war,  and  was  after*  ards  driven 
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from  hia  country  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
He  then  served  in  the  Athenian  armies  in  Asia 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
first  in  reduced  circumstance*.  (A each.  De  fait. 
Leg.  pp.  38, 47.)  His  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
Athenian  citizen,  aud  the  daughter  of  Glaucias  of 
Acharne.  Which  of  these  accounts  is  true,  can- 
not be  decided,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demosthenes  is  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
account  of  the  parents  of  Aeschines  and  his  early 
youth. 

Aeschines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
Ice  hares,  was  older  than  himself,  and  the  other, 
Aphobetns,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
lochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
generals,  an  office  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
for  three  successive  years  ;  Aphobetus  followed 
the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  hud  once  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after- 
wards connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  revenue  of  Athens.    (Aesch.  De  fait.  Ley. 
p  *R.)   All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  Aeschines,  although 
poor,  must  have  been  of  some  respectability.  Re- 
specting his  early  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  hither  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletic  constitution,   he  was  employed  in  the 
gymnasia  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  in  their  exercises.    (Dem.  De  Coron.  p.  31 3 ; 
Plut.  lit.  x  oral.  Aesch.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  favourite 
custom  of  late  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  &c,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
scholar  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
is  represented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Isocrates.    If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
contradicted  by  the  ancients  themselves,  were 
true,  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.  The 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman  Aristopbon  en- 
gaged Aeschines  as  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
rapacity  he  afterwards  served  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  be  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whose  political  principles  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  end  of  his  life.    That  he  served  two  years  as 
sVs-oAos,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  all  youtng  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
(De  fals.  Ley.  p.  SO)  expressly  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  tnilitary  training  must  probably  be 
placed  before  ttac  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Arutophon;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
service  of  Eubulus,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonorous  voice.    He  acted  the  parts  of  rpna- 
■yvytfmts,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Ocnomaua,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
De  Coron.  p.  288.)    After  this  he  loft  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  military  cervices,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  {De  Jul*.  Ley.  p.  50),  he 
gamed  great  distinction.    (Cora p.  Dem.  De  fals. 
Ley.  p.  375.S  After  several  less  important  engage- 
ments in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  b.  c  3G2  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia; 


and  afterwards  in  a.  c  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tamynoc,  and  on  this  I 
occasion  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 

by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory   had  completely  subdued'  Cersobleptes.    At  last, 

rry  the  news  of  it  to  |  however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  the 
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Athena.  Tcmenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  aud  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
I )c Jul s  Ley.  p.  51.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  Epist.  12),  and  the 
military  fame  which  he  had  uow  acquired  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Anstonhon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  be  was,  like 
all  other  Athenian*,  zealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-citisens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus  in  a  c. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the' common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Aes- 
chines spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hieronynras. 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success  ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fcllow-citircns,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
faU.  Ley.  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  De  faU.  l*y.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  B.  c  347,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philoc rates  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassador*  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  clear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  in  Ciesipk.  p.  6*2.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
{De  Coron.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersobleptes,  a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  Pella  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
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Phodans  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour- 
ed the  Athenian  ambassadors  with  rich  presents, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  having  detained  their*nra- 
b.issadors  so  long.  (Dem.  Dt  fuls.  Leg.  pp.  394, 
405*)  Hyperides  and  Timarchus,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  the  ambassadors, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
public, because  they  were  bribed  by  the  king. 
TimarchuB  accused  Aeschines,  and  Hyperides  Phi- 
locrates.  But  Aescbines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter- accusation  against 
Timarchus  (n.  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
tn  which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operations  oY  Phdip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ilL  (Dem.  De/aU.  Leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  be  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Phocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king's  plans  as  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  a  c  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  mtXarySpas  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
and  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
could  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  bead  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  a.  c.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Acs- 
chines  with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos- 
thenes (irfp!  TrapairptcSflaj)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (w«p\ 
TrapaTrptaHtiai),  which  was  likewise  published 
(lh-mr  De  faU.  Leg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Eubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
Jodrmus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe 
of  Paeania,  and  in  343  he  was  father  of  three 
little  children.    (Aesch.  DcfaU.  Jjsg.  p.  52.) 

It  was  probably  in  n.  c.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  bad  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiraeeus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  shipB  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  bad  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quarters  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
trvviucos  to  the  sanctuary  in  Delos,  which  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  Hyperides.  (Demosth.  Da  Coron.  p.  271.) 
In  B.c.  340  Aeschines  was  again  present  at  Delphi 
as  Athenian  m/\cey6past  and  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  au> 
phictyons  marched  into  Locris  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it.  When  in  338  he  advanced  south- 
ward as  far  as  Elatea,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna- 
tion. Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  derided 
the  fate  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribes 
which  Aeschines  received  from  An ti pater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthenes was  so  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  the  honourable  cliarge  of  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  bad  fallen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesi- 
phon on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  n.c  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  affairs  had  assumed  a  diffe- 
rent aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  are  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  n.  c. 
.330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfully  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(irepl  ompdrov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeschines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
his  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  was  in  favour  of  Aeschines. 

Aeschines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  n.  c.  324  the  report  of  tha 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  tha 
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of  the  Attic  orators,  and  the  effe- 
minate luxuriance  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school  of 
oratory.  On  one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience 
in  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when 
some  of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  his  having  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  oration,  he  replied,  **  You  would  cease  to 
be  astonished,  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes." 
(Cic  De  OrxU.  iii.  66  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  30  ;  PHn. 
KpisL  ii.  3 ;  QoinctiL  xL  3.  §  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  B.  c  314. 

The  conduct  of  Aeachin<*s  has  been  censured  by 
the  writers  of  all  ages  ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and  above 
all,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  placed 
in  jnx ta position  or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must  hare  made  him  ap- 
pear more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
through  his  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  con- 
trast between  the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  was 
frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declama- 
tion, in  which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and  less  with  re- 
gard to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last 
period  of  his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other 
source  of  information  than  the  accounts  of  late 
»nphi&ts  and  declamations.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Aeschines  is,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  none  but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en- 
gendered in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
and  had  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would 
have  been  equal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing,  that 
Aeschines  recommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
first  from  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  country.  Demosthenes 
himself  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
the  craftiness  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
Bat  while  Demosthenes  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
covering the  secret  intentions  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
continued  to  advocate  the  principles  of  peace.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
intended  to  ruin  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
was  doing  right,  and  was  thus  unconsciously  led 
on  to  beooNue  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  no  an- 
cient writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  his  country.  He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
from  him  what  they  themselves  wished,  and, 
perhaps  also,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
himself. 

Aeschines  spoke  on  various  occasions,  but  he 
published  only  three  of  his  orations,  namely,  against 
Timarchus,  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctesiphon. 
As  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  but  Demos- 
thenes. Ho  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
ordinary oratorical  powers,  of  which  his  orations 
afford  abundant  proofs.  The  facility  and  felicity 
of  his  diction,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
must  nave  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an- 
cients, as  Photius  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
these  three  orations  as  the  Grace*,  and  the  nine 
letters  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
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as  the  Mutes.  Besides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
po^ess  twelve  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines, which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  tho  so-called  epistles  of  Phalaris, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are :  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon. These  four  orations  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  translation  is  lost,  and 
only  an  essny  which  Cicero  wrote 


as  an  introduction  to  th  em  :  **  De  optimo  generc 
Oratorum."  2.  Tho  life  in  Plutarch's  Vttae  decern 
Oruiorum.  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratua. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  5.  Apollo- 
nius*  Exegesis.  The  last  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiske's  edition,  p.  10,  folL  The  best  modern 
essay  on  Ac&chines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
G ruber's  Encydnjmdie,  ii.  p.  73,  &c  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stechow,  De  Aetchinis  Oratoris 
Viiaj  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  ail  the  re- 
proaches that  have  been  attached  to  it;  but  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  failure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  it 
that  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  Collectio  Rketorum 
Graeeorum^  Venice,  1513,  fol.  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wolf,  Basel. 
1572,  foL  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wolf,  Taylor, 
and  Markland,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske's  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume,  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  arc  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Orutores  Attici\  Oxford,  1822,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  F.  II. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  18*23,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Leland.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  (AitrxWs),  an  Athenian  philo- 
sopher and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage-seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lysanias  (Diog. 
Laert  ii.  60;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Ai<rxh*f*r),  and  a  disciple, 
although  by  Borne  of  his  contemporaries  held,  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Lacrtins,he  appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  uthe  sausage- 
sellers  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  Mto  borrow  money  of  himself,  by  diminish* 
ing  his  daily  wants."  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  ajmd  A  then. 
xiii.  p.  611,  e.  f.),  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracnsan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  ou 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lec- 
tures.   One  of  the  charges  which  his  opponent* 
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delighted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  association  of 
ideas  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  was  that  of  receiving  money  for 
his  instructions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Aristippns,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
charged  Aeschines  with  the  theft  while  ne  was 
reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Hegcsander  (apud  AtAen.  xi.  p.  507,  c.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xenocratea. 

The  three  dialogues,  IlepI  dp*Tq$,  ft  ttkucrtv, 
*Epv£las  ij  ir*f»l  irKofaov,  'A^fo^oJ  ^  eaydVov, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Aeschines  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancient*  acknowledged  as  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf,  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  (Simonis  Socratici  ut  videtur  dkdogi 
quatuor)  by  Bockh,  Heidel.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  Socratic  irony.  Hermogenes, 
Utpl  'l$(o.<v,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  Invent  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)      [  H.  J.] 

AE'SCHINES  (AiVxM*),  of  Milktus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic.  Brut.  95  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  64  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  Controv.  i.  8.) 

AE'SCHINES  (ALrx/^r),  of  Nbapolir,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Charmndes  and 
Clitomachus  about  B.  c.  109.  (Ck.  de  OraL  i.  11.) 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  64)  says,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Melanthus  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (Alaxlyvs),  an  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  He  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  feme  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
us  himself,  in  vita  1'roaerrg.  p.  76,  ed.  Boisson) 
had  been  seized  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  tho  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  O.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verves,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii. 
14,  v.  12,  31.)  He  assisted  Verms  in  robbing  the 
Syracusans  (ii.  21),  and  obtained  the  farming  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Herbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them,  (iii  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (AmtxoW),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samoa.    He  is  mentioned  by  Athcnaeus 
(vii.  p.  296,  f.  viii.  p.  335, c),  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Philaenis  against  Polycrates,  the  Athenian 
and  sophist.    Some  of  his  verses  are 
(ad  Lyccpkr.  638).  There 
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was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidaa  (».  r.)  and  Tsetses  (Chil.  viii.  406).  A* 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambics, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeachrion,  and  to  have  been 
caUcd  a  Mitylcnaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schncidewin, 
Delectus  Poetarum  iambic,  et  melieorum  Ciruec. ; 
Jacobs,  Anfh.  Graec.  xiii.  834.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  kuown.  (Vurr.  de  Re 
RuH.  LI.) 

AE'SCHRION  (*A«rx/>W),  a  native  of  Per- 
gam  us,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  says 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  wa9  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Synoj-s.  iii.  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particular  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gal.  De  Simpl. 
Medic  FaculL  xL  34,  voL  xii.  p.  356  ;  C.  G.  K  uhn. 
Additam.  ad  Elench,  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric, 
in  "Bill.  Gr."  exhibit.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (AUrxvktSns),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  Twpyind^  which  was  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Atheo.  xiv.  p.  650,  d; 
Aelian,  de  Anim.  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (Alamos)  was  bom  at  Eleusia 
in  Attica  in  a  c.  525,  bo  that  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  father  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeschylus 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  religious  impressions.  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  birth- 
place Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Ran.  884)  makes  him 
pmv  to  the  Elensinian  goddess.  Pausanios  (L  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  true, 
shews  that  he  was  struck  in  very  early  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama  According  to  this 
story,  **  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  very 
easily."  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion. At  the  age  of  25  (a  c  499),  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinas,  without 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  years  after- 
ward (u.  c.  484),  Aeschylus  pained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most 
probably  Pratinas  and  Phrynichus  or  Choerilus. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  prize  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gained  by  him  in  the 
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interval  of  sixteen  yean,  between  B.C  484*  tbe 
yrar  of  bis  first  tragic  victory,  and  tbe  dose  of  the 
Persian  war  by  Cimon's  double  victory  at  the 
Enrymedon,  B.  c  470.  (Bode,  Getch.  dor  HtUcn. 
Dicktkm$ut,  Hi.  p.  212.)    Tbe  year  B.  a  468  was 
the  date  of  a  remarkable  event  in  tbe  poet's  life. 
In  that  year  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by 
bis  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch  (CV»t.  8),  bis  mortification  at  this 
indignity,  as  be  conceived  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
quitted  Athens  in  disgu6t  the  very  same  year,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  Hiero  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  3),  king 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Shnonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  as  well  aa  himself  was  by  that  prince 
most  hospitably  received    Of  the  met  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  tbe  motive  alleged  by 
Plutarch  for  his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  one,  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty, 
though  of  little  practical  moment.    It  may  be,  as 
has  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 
that  Aeschylus,  whose  family  and  personal  honours 
were  connected  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
councils  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
approve  of  its  policy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  over  Greece.    The  contemporaries  of 
his  earlier  years,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 
niistocles,  whose  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
and  bis  family,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon  :  and 
the  nristocratical  principles  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
ported were  gradually  being  supplanted  and  over- 
borne by  the  advance  of  democracy.    From  all 
this,  Aeschylus  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
outliving  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
prise  to  Sophocles  in  preference  to  himself.  (Plut. 
L  c)    On  this  supposition,  Athens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
Aeschylus,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  materially  influenced 
bis  determinations  a°a  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  removing  to  Sicily.    It  has  been 
further  conjectured  that  the  charge  of  iaiStia  or 
impiety  which  was  brought  against  Aeschylus  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(Aristol  Eth.  iii  1),  but  possibly  from  political 
motives,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  bis 
retirement  from  bis  native  country.    If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  play  or  plays 
which  gave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
must  have  been  published  before  B»  c  468,  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
have  bad  no  connexion  with  it.    Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
prince  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Catena  t  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (b.  c.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  city.    At  the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  repro- 
duced the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
which  he  bad  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  con- 
test* at  Athena,  (b.  c.  47*2.)   Now  we  know  that 
the  trilogy  of  the  Seven  against  Thelies  was  re- 
printed "soon  after  the  "  Persian* : "  it  follow. 
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therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  must  hare  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  B.c  470.  (Welcker, 
Triloyie,  p.  5*20  ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1053.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  b.  c  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  Arid.  3.)  Besides  **  The  Women 
of  Aetna,"  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. (A then.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  tbe  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  b.  c 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit.  (Rode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Soidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  ogc  (b.c.  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pratinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
fall  of  the  wooden  planks  (Input)  or  temporary 
scaffolding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  seat! 

In  B.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died  ;  and  in  B.  c  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjecture  of  Bfickh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  wo 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Opute.  it  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (b.  c.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  tho 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  sufficient.  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  play 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  44  watchful 
guardian  "  of  Athens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  in  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  from  disappoint- 
ment or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the 
interposition  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salan.is. 
(Aeliam  F.  H.  v.  19.)   According  to  »™ 
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this  accusation  -was  preferred  against  him,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  plays  either  divulged  or 
profanely  spoken  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  charge  originated  from  bis 
baring  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
desses, the  Eumenides,  which  he  had  done  in  such 
a  way  as  not  oidy  to  do  violence  to  popular  pre- 
judice, but  also  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectators.  Now,  the  Eumcnides  contains  no- 
thing which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  tho  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  "  Chorus  of  Furies,"  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  plays  not  now  extant  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.c.  4.56, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.  On  tho 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mous. (Suidas,  s.  v.  Xt\atP7uivi».)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  shewed  their  regard  for 
his  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself.  (Paus. 
i.  14.  $  4  ;  Athen.  xiv.  6*27.  d.  VU.  Anon.)  In  it 
Gela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achievements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  f.)  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
own  posthumous  fame,  when  be  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Achar.  102;  Acschyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  (Han.  ft!)"2)  makes  Aeschylus  nay  of 
himself,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  his  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Optuc.  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  bad  not  produced 
himself,  or  snch  as  bad  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Bion : 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  &  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argum.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  father's  never  before  represented. 
(Blomficld,  ad  Argum.  A  gam.  p.  20.)  Philodes 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  was  victo- 
rious over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  (Argum.  Soph.  Ocd. 


Tyr.)  From  and  by  means  of  these  persons  aro*e 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschylus, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  years. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
onlv ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  also 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve- 
ments as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegcirus  and  himself  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive- painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  i.  21.  $  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself,  proves  that  he  con- 
sidered his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo- 
rious achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  was 
also  engaged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Paus.  i.  14.  $  4.)  All  his  family,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Araeinias  (Herod,  viii.  84 ;  Diod.  xi.  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  was  so  perseveringly  brave  as  Cynaegeirua. 
(Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  merits,  and  to  the  tragic 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (b.  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamis. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  **  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  war.  as  in  the  Persae,  and  the 
44  Seven  against  Thebes,"  describing  its  incidents 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  such  as*  became  the  elevated  diameters 
of  his  dramas,  and  tho  ideas  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Han.  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1 )  says  of  him,  **  be  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fault."  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  various 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  hie  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his 
plays  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  arc  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re- 
moved from  that  of  common  life. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus'  language  was  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
Han,  1056.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  his  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
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lessons.  He  produces  indeed  a  sort  of  religious 
awe,  and  dread  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
gods,  to  which  man  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
subject ;  but  on  the  other  hand  humanity  often 
appears  as  the  sport  of  an  irrevocable  destiny,  or 
the  victim  of  a  struggle  between  superior  beings. 
Still  Aeschylus  sometimes  discloses  a  providential 
order  of  compensation  and  retribution,  while  he 
always  teaches  the  duty  of  resignation  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  gods  *"d  the  futility 
and  fatal  consequences  of  all  opposition  to  it.  See 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  they  have 
little  or  no  plot,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 
dramatic  interest:  this  deficiency  however  may 
strike  us  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  conse- 
quence of  most  of  his  extant  plays  being  only  parts, 
or  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  Still  we 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
he  was  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  filling  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
rigorous  are  the  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
and  groups  his  characters.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  in  such  plays  as  the 
IVrxte,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which  are 
more  epical  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  animate 
his  countrymen  to  deeds  of  glory  and  warlike 
achievement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  deeds  and  characters,  than  to  charm  or 
startle  by  the  incidents  of  an  elaborate  plot.  (Han. 
1000.)  The  religious  views  and  tenets  of  Aes- 
chylus, so  far  as  they  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Homeric.  Like  Homer,  he  represents  Zeus  as 
the  supreme  Huler  of  the  Universe,  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  things.  To  him  all  the  other  divini- 
ties are  subject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
authority  arc  derived.  Even  Fate  itself  is  some- 
times identical  with  his  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
decrees.  He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  free  to  act  as  he  pleases,  (from.  40.) 

In  Philosophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Aeschylus  was  a  Pythagorean  (Cic.  Tus. 
Dirp.  iL  10)  ;  but  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
furnish  any  conclusive  proof,  though  there  certainly 
was  some  similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
in  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments. 

The  most  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
character  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  be  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  "Frogs."  He  is  there  de- 
picted as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genius  such  as  we  have  described  it  Aristophanes 
was  evidently  a  very  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
sympathised  in  no  common  degree  with  his  politi- 
cal and  moral  sentiments.  He  considered  Aes- 
chylus as  without  a  rivnl  and  utterly  unapproachable 
as  a  tragic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophocles 
himself  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
superior  chums  to  the  tragic  throne.  But  few  if 
any  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
coincided  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  of 
Aeschylus,  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
excellences.  Thus  Dionysius  (De  Poet.  Vet.  ii.  9) 
praises  the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
(15)  speaks  of  his  elevated  creations  and  imagery, 
but  condemns  some  of  his  expressions  as  harsh  and 
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overstrained;  and  Quintilian  (x.  1)  expresses 
himself  much  to  the  some  effect.  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeschylus  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it  (Athen.  x.  p.  428,  f.), 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  an  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  (Lec- 
ture iv.),  that  M  Generally  considered,  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  dehcacy  and  insignificance;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approaches 
nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  latter  may  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
men."  Aeschylus  himself  used  to  say  of  bis 
dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
kmquet  of  Homer's  table.  (Athen.  viij.  p.  347,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Apoll.  vi.  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elementary  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynichus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophocles.  It  was  the  advance  from 
infancy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (9«ur*pay»tvurrjt,  Aristot.  Poet.  4.  §  16), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  principal  part  of  the  piny  (top 
K&yov  irptrraytwicrnv  vaptCKtvatrty^  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  (e.g.  in  the  Choephoroe  665— 7 16) 'fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himself.  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Cleandrus,  and  afterwards  by  Myniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (Vim  apud  Robert,  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  keptjup  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines  :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogue  between 
Kratos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteocles  always  expresses*  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  differing  as  it  docs  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  tho  conversation  of  gwh  nnd  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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thnrcus,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes  which 
had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitrav.  Praef.  lib.  vii.)  He 
also  furnished  his  actors  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  tlje  height  of  heroes.  He  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  various  figures 
himself,  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  ballet-masters. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus'  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  I.  c.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  (A.  P.  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philos.  ViLApoL  vl  11.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  nt 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Paus.  ii.  13.  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  the 
"Persians,"  the  "Seven  ngainst  Thebes,"  the 
"Suppliants,**  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Agamem- 
non," the  "Chocphoroe,"  and  "  Eumcni-les ;"  the 
hut  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Oresteia."  The  "Persians"  was  acted  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  "Seven  against  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  The  "Oresteia"  was  represented  in 
B.C.  458  ;  the  "Suppliants"  and  the  "Prometheus" 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "Oresteia.'*  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "Suppliants," 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  B.  c.  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  arc  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  which  are  given,  ore  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  rccditcd  by  Dutlcr.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellaucr,  Lips.  1823,  W.  Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomficld, 
Mil  Her,  Klauscn,  and  Peilo.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Mcd- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  Aetckyli  Vita  et  Fabulu, 
1  lav-nine,  1814;  Wclcker,  Die  AetchyL  TrH<*rie 
Promeikau,  Darmstadt,  1824,  Nachtrag  xur  Tri- 
Inpie,  Frankf.  1826,  and  Die  Grieck,  Tnyiklien, 
Bonn,  1840;  Klauseu,  T/icologutitcna  Actchyli 
Tragki,  BeroL  1829.)  [R.  W.] 


AE'SCHYLUS  (td<nciXoi\  of  Alexandria, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aero,  and  whom 
Athenneus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  his 
poems  bore  the  title  "  Amphitryon,"  and  another 
"  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  According 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  on 
proverbs.  (Ilepl  Ylapotyuur  ;  compare  Schneidewin, 
Praef  at.  Paroemiogr.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S>] 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cmdub,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic  Brut  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AurxuAoj),  of  Rhodes,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  b.c.  332.  (Anion,  A  nab.  iii.  5  ;  comp. 
Curt,  iv  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  a.  c. 
319,  when  be  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Epbesus  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 
(Died,  xviii  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  (*A<ritAipn4ij),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity,  but 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  d/irifw,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  frrnip  &p&yj»v,  and  the 
father  of  Machaou  and  Podaleirius.  {II.  ii.  731, 
iv.  194,  xi.  518.)  From  the  fact  that  Homer  (Od. 
iv.  232)  calls  all  those  who  practise  the  healing 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  Podaleiriua 
and  Machaon  are  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapius 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paeeon 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  diviuity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  ns 
in  the  poet's  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aesculapius 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aesculapius  is  uni- 
versally described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  Greek  army,  and  are  described 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia,  (/  L 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p. 
330),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  Lapithes.  This 
tradition  kcciiib  to  be  based  on  the  some  ground- 
work as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesculapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithes. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Pind./yA.  iii.  14,  with 
the  SchoL) 

The  common  story  then  goes  on  as  follows. 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  hex  own  house  at  Lacereia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Comp. 
Horn.  Hymn.  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  ii. 
605,  Ac)  and  Hyginus  (Poet.  Astr.  ii.  40),  it  was 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys. 
When  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  Ihj  burnt,  Apollo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Paus.  ii.  26.  g  5),  Hermes, 
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saved  the  child  (Aesculapius)  from  the  flames,  and 
carried  it  to  Cheiron,  who  instructed  the  hoy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Pind.  Fyth. 
in.  1,  &c;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  L  e.)  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions  Aesculapius  was  bom 
■t  Trice*  in  Thesaaly  (Strab.  jut.  p.  647),  and 
others  again  related  that  Coronis  gave  birth  to  him 
during  an  expedition  of  her  hither  Phlegyas  into 
Peloponnesus,  in  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and 
that  she  exposed  him  on  mount  Tittheion,  which 
was  before  called  Myrtion.  Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
goat  and  watched  by  a  dog,  until  at  last  he  was 
found  by  Aresthanaa,  a  shepherd,  who  saw  the  boy 
surrounded  by  a  lustre  like  that  of  lightning. 
(See  a  different  account  in  Pans.  viiL  25.  §  6.) 
From  this  dazzling  splendour,  or  from  his  having 
been  rescued  from  the  flames,  he  was  called  by  the 
Dorians  alykarfifK  The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
Aesculapius  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Epi- 
daurus, and  was  not  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 
of  Leocippus  and  born  in  Messenia,  was  attest- 
ed by  an  oracle  which  was  consulted  to  decide  the 
question.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  6,  iv.  3.  §  2 ;  Cic  De 
Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22,  where  three  different  Aescula- 
piuses are  made  out  of  the  different  local  traditions 
about  him.)  After  Aesculapius  had  grown  up, 
reports  spread  over  all  countries,  that  he  not  only 
cured  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
About  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  hitter 
power,  there  were  two  traditions  in  ancient  times. 
Accordiug  to  tho  one  (Apollod.  /.  c),  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  veins  of  Gorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
possessed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
one  occasion  was  shut  up  in  the  house  of  Glaucus, 
whom  he  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 
absorbed  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twined  round  the  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  month 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
use  of  the  same  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
men.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  14.)  Several  per- 
sons, whom  Aesculapius  was  believed  to  have  re- 
stored to  life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth.  iii.  96)  and  by  Apollodorus.  (L  c) 
When  he  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Olaucus, 
Zeus  killed  Aesculapius  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
as  be  feared  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 
according  to  others,  because  Pluto  had  complained 
of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  much.  (Diod.  iv.  71 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Pind. 
Pytk.  iii.  102.)  But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Poet  A  fir.  ii.  14.)  Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  was  married  to 
Epione,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chil- 
dren of  his :  Janiscus,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
Aegle,  Iaso,  and  Pan  ace  ia  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyih. 
iii.  14 ;  Paus.  ii  10.  §  3,  L  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 
are  only  personifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
their  father. 

These  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 
explain  the  origin  of  his  worship  in  Greece;  and, 
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while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
origiually  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marvellous  stories,  others 
have  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  Tho  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesculapius  was  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.  (Euseb.  Prxtep.  Evang. 
i.  10  ;  comp.  Pans.  vii.-23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  His 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  facts.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  wo  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aesculapius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per- 
sonification of  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  sou  (the 
effects)  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculapius  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  wo  have  seen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modern  hospitals.  (Plot  QuaeaL  Rom. 
p.  286,  n.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  be  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Thrasymedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii. 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  liis 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Olaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Paus. 
it  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
|  4;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  Epit.  1 1  ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Celaenae  (xiiL  p.  60S), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrae  (viiL  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viii.  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiiL 
p.* 657  ;  Paus.  iii  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  360),  near  Cans  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Bys.  a  vX 
at  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (L  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (vii.  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (viiL  25. 
§  3),  in  Messeie  (iv.  31.  §8),  at  Phlius  (ii.  18. 
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§  3),  Argos  (ii.  23.  §  4),  Acgium  (ii.  23.  §  5), 
Pcllene  (viL  27.  §  5),  Asopus  (iiL  22.  §  7), 
Pergnmum  (Hi.  26.  §  7),  I^ebone  in  Crete, 
Smyrna,  Balagrae  (ii.  26.  §  7),  Arabnicia  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  5),  at  Rome  and  other  places.  At  Rome 
the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from 
Epiduurus  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in  a  c.  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  nvcrting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
mirnculous  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  see 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  8.  f  2),  and  Ovid.  (Met 
xt.  620,  &c. ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
Hi.  p.  408,  &c;  Liv.  x.  47,  xxix.  11;  Suet. 
Claud.  25.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  of  Aescula- 
pius, had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (icaBivBtir,  incubate,  Paus.  ii  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  Plut.  662,  &c. ;  Cic.  De  Dir.  ii.  59 ; 
Philostr.  VUa  Apotlon.  i.  7  ;  Jambl.  De  My$t.  iii. 
2.)    It  was  in  nllusion  to  this  incubatio  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Sleep  and  Dream.    (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat.  Phaed, 
p.  118)  or  a  goat  ( Paus.  x.  32.  $  8  ;  Serv.  ad  lira, 
Ifeora.  ii.  380),  and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
effected.    The  temples  of  Epidaurus  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  an*  Btill  extant.    (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  3;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  374  ;  comp.  Dirt,  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  Re- 
specting the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes- 
culapius see  Diet.  of  A  at.  p.  103,  &c    The  vnrious 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
(ii.  10.  §  3,  x.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
daurus, he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  called  Telcsphoros, 
Euamerion,  or  Acesius.    (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  7.)  We 
still   possess  a  considerable  number  of  marble 
statues  and  busts  of  Aesculapius,  as  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and  gems.  (Bottiger, 
Atnaltiea,  i.  p.  282 ;  ii.  p.  361  ;  Hirt  Mythul. 
BUderti.  i.  p.  84  ;  Miiller,  Jfandb.  der  Arch'dol. 
p.  597,  &c  V 10.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aesculapius  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.   (Fabricius  Bibl.  Grace,  i.  p.  5.5,  &c.) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Aidcjiiadae.  ('AtrKKirrulSat.) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asclepiadae  as  his  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (Plat,  de  fie  Publ.  iii.  p.  405,  &c.) 
But  the  Asclepiadae  wore  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  lather  to  son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepia- 
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dae,  and  we  still  possess  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  medical  secrets,  (Galen,  Ann.',  ii.  p.  1*28; 
Aristid.  Orat  i.  p.  80  ;  comp.  K.  SprcngeL,  Geack. 
der  Medicin.  vol.  L)  [L.  S.1 

AESERNI'NUS.  [Marcelli's.] 

AE'SION  (Aiclttn),  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  lie  was 
educated.  (Suidas  $.  r.  Ar)uoo8(vrii.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  is 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  orators  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  their  beautiful 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  but 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  others  by  their  skilful  construction  and 
their  power,  (llermippus,  ap.  PluL  Dem.  10.) 
Aristotle  (liltct.  iii.  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Aesion.  [L.  S.J 

AESON  (AXamv),  a  son  of  Crethcus,  the  founder 
of  Iolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmonrus. 
He  was  excluded  by  his  step-brother  Pclias  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Thcssaly.  He  waA 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachu%  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  Polvmede, 
Alcimcde,  Amphinomc,  Polypheme,  Polyrnele, 
Arne,  and  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 1  and  §  16* 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  258  ;  Tzetz.  ad  LyoijJir.  872  ;  Diod. 
iv.  50  ;  Schol.  ad  Apotlon.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  mj  J/om. 
Od.  xii.  70.)  Pelias  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  awav  with  the 
Argonauts  but  when  one  day  he  waa  surprised 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  bv 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  27.)  According  to  an  account  in 
Diodorus  (iv.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  driuking  ox's  blood,  for  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.  According  to  Ovid 
(Met.  vii.  163,  250,  &c),  Aeson  survived  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medcia.  Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeson  is 
called  Aesonidcs,  (Orph.  Arg.  55.)  [L.  gi 
AESO'NIDES.  [Akson.] 

AESO'PUS  (Afcrwror),  a  writer  of  Fubles  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
"  analogical  narratives  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objects 
are  introduced  as  speaking."  (Philolwj.  Museum,  i. 

E.  280.)  Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  and  of 
is  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  about  n.c.  570,  for  Herodotus  (ii.  134) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  aa  a  fellow- 
slave  of  Aesop's  and  says  that  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contcmpornrv  with 
Solon  (Sept.  Sap.  Omr.  p.  152,  c),  and  I^aertins 
(i.  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.  The  only  apparent  authority  against 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  ($.  v.  KXauitos) ;  hut 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  B»  c.  620  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  n.  c  564, 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  later.  (Se©  Clinton 
Fad.  HeU.  vol.  L  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samos,  Sardis  Mcsembria 
in  Thrace,  and  Cotiocum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  originally  a  slave,  and  the  reason  of 
his  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Phaedrua.  (iii. 
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Prolog.  33,  &c)  Among  his  masters  were  two 
Simians,  Xanthus  and  lad  man,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  he  received  his  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
visited  Croesus  (where  we  are  told  that  he  re- 
proved Solon  for  discourtesy  to  the  king),  and 
afterwards  Feisistratus  at  Athena.  Plutarch  (de 
sera  Num.  VimL  p.  556)  tells  us,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Delphi  by  Croesus,  to  distribute  among  the 
citizens  four  ininae  a  piece.  But  in  conseimcnce 
of  some  dispute  arising  on  the  subject,  he  refused 
to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
Delphian*  threw  him  from  a  precipice.  Plagues 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offence, 
and  they  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  give  a 
compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
claim  it.  At  length  Iadmon,  the  grandson  of  his 
old  master,  received  the  compensation,  since  no 
nearer  connexion  could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  story  about 
the  compensation,  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 
circumstances  of  Aesop's  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 
thority. Dut  there  are  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  adventures  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
in  a  life  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport- 
ing to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Maximus  Plaaudes, 
a  monk  of  the  14th  century.  This  life  repre- 
Aesop  aa  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
mity  ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whatever.  For  be  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 
classical  authors,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per- 


without  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
He  appears  for  instance  in  Plutarch's  Comivium, 
where  though  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
condition  as  a  slave,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
cients would  be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
fee  lings  of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
furnishes  ample  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo- 
sium of  Plato.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Ly&ippus  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
had  it  been  sculptured  in  accordance  with  the 
above  description,  would  have  been  the  reverse  of 

The  notices  however  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scattered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
his  existence  altogether.  u  In  poetical  philosophy," 
■ays  Vico  in  his  Sdenxa  Nuoxxi,  44  Aesop  will  be 
found  not  to  be  any  particular  and  actually  exist- 
ing man,  but  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
a  poetical  character  representative  of  the  companions 
and  attendants  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  seven  Sages  of  Greece." 
This  however  is  an  excess  of  scepticism  into  which 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  plunge  :  whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
which  Bentley  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
Aristophanes  (  Vesp.  1259)  represents  Philoclcon  as 
learning  his  Fables  in  con  emotion  and  not  out  of  a 
book,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
versified  those  that  44  he  knew,  and  could  most 
readily  remember."  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
ley,  Dissertation  on  the  Fables  of  Aesop,  p.  136.) 

Howetcr  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fables, 
bearing  Aesop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
its  most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  dicast  (  Vesp.  566)  was,  that  among  the  candi 
his  protection  and  vote  soni 
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to  win  his  favour  by  repeating  to  him  fables,  and 
some  hiawxov  rl  yi\oiof.  Two  specimens  of 
these  y4\oia  or  drolleries  may  be  read  in  the 
Vsspae,  1401,  &c,  and  in  the  At**,  651,  &c.  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
composition  of  Archil och us,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  favour- 
able  to  Bentley 's  theory,  that  his  fiiblcs  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authors 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  are  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  fable.  Thus  Aristotle  (De 
Part.  Anim.  iiL  2)  cites  from  him  a  complaint  of 
M  omus,  44  that  tho  bull's  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tcudcrcst  part,  his 
head,"  whilst  Lucian  {Nigr.  32)  makes  the  fault 
to  be  44  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes."  A  written  collection  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  fables  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
as  wo  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  IHogenea  Loertius.  Again,  Plato, 
though  he  excluded  Homer's  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  are  called  pvfoi  (Phaed.  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  for 
such  fictions  was  eJyos,  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  (LexUogus,  p.  60,  Eng.  transl.),  44  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined" 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
To\vaifo$  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Heisiod 
(Op.  et  Dies,  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  fable.  The  afoot  or  fwOoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose : — they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes \6yoi,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  is 
Afronros  6  \oy6*o*os,  K&yos  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Prose,  as  tirn  was  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing both  fable  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  separate 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (a  c.  3*20)  turned  Aesop's  fables  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book  \  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fables  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambica,  i.  e.  lame, 
halting  iambics  (x*Ao*,  tapJSos),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
This  version  was  made  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  fables  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Aesopcan  fables,  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  con- 
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tabling  136  fables,  published  first  A.  D.  1610,  from 
MSS.  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy  a  forger}-, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demadea,  who  lived  200 
years  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  (yvpvol  ydp  ij\6outv  ol 
wdVrcr,  yvu*o\  olw  Arr*\twriu*da).  Some  of  the 
passages  Bentley  has  shewn  to  be  fragments  of 
Choliambic  verses,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  above  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maximus  Planudcs. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (flowv  i»  if 
tcaptila :  compare  e.  p.  Eccles.  xi-  1,  tfwor  4V  Tp 
irapSfa  /too),  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modern,  as  fiovraXu  a  bud,  fiavvevpov  a  beast,  and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrius.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planudea,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Bentley's  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stontly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Preface  to  Aetopiearum  Fabularum 
Delectus,  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
aligns  to  Aesop's  Cables  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  contempo- 
rary with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
•*  Lukman  "s  wisdom"  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph's  beauty  and 
David's  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lane's  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-ez-Zeman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  fables  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  persona?. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  same  Indo-  Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop's  Fables  are, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Plauudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fables  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stcphanus,  1646. 
3.  The  edition  of  Ncvelct,  1C10,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1741), 
Heusinger  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Ernesti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  O.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  ( 1 810,  1 81 8,  1 820).  Francesco  dc  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fables  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Corny  at  Paris  ( 1 81 01.  All  the  fables  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
O.  Schneider,  at  Breslau,  in  1810.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
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AESOTUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius 
Valerius  [Valerius],  of  which  Franciscus  Juretus 
had,  he  says  (ad  Symmach.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script. It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1 81 7, 
4  to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is 
**  Itinerariura  ad  Constantinum  Augustnm,  etc.  : 
accednnt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donia," etc  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Adtxnar.  ii.  10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  A.  D.,  because  the  temple  of  Scrapis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  translation  (JuL 
Valer.  i  81 )  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letronno 
(Jour*,  des  Savons,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit  [A.  A.] 

AESO'PUS,  CLAUTHUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  frcedman  of  the  Ctodia 
gens.  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  1.  82)  and  other  authors 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Roscius.  ( Fronto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  (pnmuutuifu>)y  more 
rapid  (ritatiory  QuintiL  Inti.  Or.  xi.  3.  §111);  Ae- 
sopus in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  (yructor, 
Quintil.  LeX  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  real 
life ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  he 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  such  occasions.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  10.  §  2.) 
lie  never,  it  is  Buid,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  cha- 
racter he  bad  to  perform  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  some  time, 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  voico 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearance 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq.  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  opinion 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  f.  r.  J 'enema),  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leading 
characters ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  (de  IJiv.  L  37), 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  face  and  fire  of  e<r- 
presrion  (tantum  ardorem  vuituum  utque  motuum), 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  emphasis 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
summus  artifex,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  life  than  on  the  stage. 
(Pro  Sext.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
performed  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roscius  both  "ludicrne 
artis  peritissimos  virus,"  but  this  may  merely  de- 
note the  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  tragedy 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Comp.  ludicras  tibiae,  Plin.  //. 
N. xvi.  36.)    Fronto  calls  him  (p.  87)  Tnupau  At- 
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tojms.  From  Cicero's  remark,  however,  Ide  Of. 
1.114),  it  would  Bocm  that  the  character  of  Ajax 
was  rather  too  tropic  for  him.  (Com p.  Tux.  Quaest. 
fi-  17,  ir.  25.) 

Like  Rosciua,  Aesopus  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
the  great  actor,  who  calls  him  no$U-r  Aesopus  (ad 
Fam.  viL  1 ),  nosier  familiar*  (ad  Qu.  FraL  L  2, 
4) ;  and  they  seem  to  have  sought,  from  one  an- 
othera  society,   improvement,  each  in  his  re- 
spective art.      During  his  exile,  Cicero  received 
many  valuable  marks  of  Aesopus's  friendship.  On 
one  occasion,  in  particular,  having  to  perform  the 
part  of  Telamon,  banished  from  his  country,  in  one 
of  Accius's  plays,  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skilful  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
word,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
and  succeeded  in  leading  the  audience  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  him  more 
essential  service  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
could  have  done.    The  whole  house  applauded. 
(Pro  Seat.  56.)    On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
"Brutus  qui  libertatctn  civium  stabilivcrat,"  he 
substituted  Tullius,  and  the  audience  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
" a  thousand  times"  (millies  revocatum  est,  Fro 
Sat.  58).    The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
not be  fixed  with  certaintv ;  but  at  the  dedication 
of  the  theatre  of  Porapey  (a  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  hove  been  elderly,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
ously to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate :  yet, 
the  passage,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.    On  that  oc- 
■l  however,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap- 
peared again ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
oath.  Si  trims /alia,  etc,  his  voice  failed  him,  and 
he  could  not  go  through  with  the  speech.   He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proo-ed,  so  that  any  one 
would  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
as  the  passage  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam.  vii.  1), 
a  Roman  audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
formers.   Aesopus,  though  far  from  frugal  (Plin. 
H.  Ar.  x.  72),  realir.cd,  like  Roscius,  an  immense 
by  his  profession.    He  left  about  200,000 
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sesterces  to  his  son  Clodius,  who  proved  a  foolish 
spendthrift  (Vol.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2.)  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Caecilia  .Motel la  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239  ; 
Vol.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10;  Plin. 
//•  JV.  ix.  59),  a  favourite  feat  of  the  ex  tra- 
vail t  monomania  in  Rome.  (Compare  Suet. 
Calitf.  37;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.)  The  connexion 
of  Cicero's  son-in-law  Dolabella  with  the  same 
lady  no  doubt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
felt  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
old  friend.  (Ad  Att.  xi  13.)  [A.  A.J 

AESYMNETES  (Atcvu^rrts),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
there  is  as  follows  :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
image  of  Dionysns,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Zeus  had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus. 
It  was  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
she  quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
would  do  injury  to  him  who  possessed  it.  When 
th.-  Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Trov  among  tbem- 
ju-h-ea,  this  cheat  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Theaanlinn 


Eurypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madness.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered,  "  Where 
thou  shaft  see  men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shnlt 
thou  settle."  When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants offered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
the  fairest  maiden  of  the  place.  This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.  Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  -and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnctes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest  Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried the  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-cars, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Amcilichius,  hung 
up  their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetcs. 
(Paus.  vii.  19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.  At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  teiuplo  dedicated  to 
Dionvsus  Aesymnctes.  (Pans.  vii.  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.] 

AETHA'LIDES  (A/flaAttnj),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia,  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  He 
was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.  He  was  further  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  soul  could  not  forget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalidcs  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbus,  Hcrmotimus,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  ( Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  54,  640,  &c.;  Orph.  Argon.  131  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  1.  |  4,  &&;  Val.  Flacc. 
U37.)  [L.S.J 

AETHER  (Ai'ftfp),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
giiius  (Fab.  Pnf.  p.  1,  cd.  Stavercn),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  He*,iod  (Thcog.  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phornut.  tie  AW.  Door.  16.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  tho  human 
nice,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
FtJ>.  Prvf.  p.  2,  &c.)  These  nccounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aether  was  considered 
as  ono  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which  , 
the  Universe  wua  formed.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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Aether  appears  ns  the  soul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanates,  an  idea  which  was  also 
adopted  by  some  of  the  early  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  times  Aether  was  retarded  as 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacur.  ap.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dour. 
ii.  36,  40;  Lucret.  v.  499;  Virg.  Aeu.  xii.  140, 
Gtorg.  ii.  32.5.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHF/RIE.  [Hkludbs.] 
AETHICUS,  HISTER  or  1STER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rahanus 
Maurua,  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Cosmographia.     We  learn 
from  the  preface  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
mode  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  t.  e.  B.  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zcnodoxus,  Thcodotus, 
and  Polyclitus  ;  that  Zcnodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years, 
fire  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crassus ;   that  Thcodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  tho  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.    So  it  stands  in  the  edd.; 
but  the  numbers  arc  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  con  trad ictoriness  of  Polyclitus's  share  taking 
tnore  than  3 J  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  in  less  than  (intra)  32  years  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  U  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.    (Suidas,  $.  v. 
Aiyou<rros.)    By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodorus, 
Vur.  iii.  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
iiAer  den  xur  Zeit  der  Geburt  Jesu  Ckristi  gehaJtenen 
fWw.*,  Breslau,  1840  ;  and  I  sidorus,  Orig.  v.  36.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two 'separate  pieces.  The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orien talis,  Occidcntalis,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.     Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Monte*,  Provineiae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Gentes.    These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  tint  part, 
the  Expositio.    The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
( 1.)  Asiae  Provineiae  situs  cum  limitibus  et  populis 
suis;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  &c. ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
Ac.;  (4.)  Insulae  Nostri  Maris.    This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  Oro*iu% 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expositio, 
Hanc  quadripartitam  tutius  terrae 
qui  dimensi  sunt.    From  this  it 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Oroiuus. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  iu 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  ns  Arabia  ; 
Norieum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  Rut  from  other 
reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationes  Philolo- 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Rheiiiisches  Mwcum 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa's  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Piin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii. 
2.) 

Cassiodorus  (de  uulit.  dirin.  25)  describes  a 
cosmographical  work  by  Julius  Ilonorius  Crator 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Kthnicus  instead  of  Aethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  tho  appellatives  Sophista  and  Philosophus 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS„  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care- 
lessly written :  consul  thus  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  consulaium.  Suis  is  found  as  a  contrac- 
tion (?)  for  supraecripti*.  Tho  introduction  is  very 
different  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  tint  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simlcr,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinerarium 
Antonini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simler's  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solium.  The 
List  edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius Mela,  Leydcn,  1722.  [A.  A. J 

AETHILLA  (Af0iAXa  or  AfflvAAa),  a  daughter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicaste.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus,  who  took  her,  together 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  home. 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water,  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inland, 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisoners  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  tho  town  of  Scione.  (Txetz. 
ad  Lyeophr.  921,  1075;  Conon,  Narrat.  13;  com- 
pare P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  150 ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  v. 
Xxiwyr,.)  [L.  S.] 

A  E"n  1 IO  PS  (Aiefor-),  the  Glowing  or  the  Black. 
1.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
shipped  in  the  island  of  Chios.  (Lycophron, 
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&c,  is  tacked  on  j     2.  A  son  of  Hephaestus,  from 
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was  believed  to  have  derived  its  Dome.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vi.  35  ;  Nat.  Com.  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'THLIUS  ('AttAioj),  the  first  king  of  EUs. 
(Paus.  v.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Protogenein,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  $  2 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155),  and  was  married  to 
Calyce,  by  whom  he  begot  Endymion.  According 
to  tome  accounts  Endymion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Zeus  and  first  king  of  Elis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Other  traditions  again  made  Aethlius  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus. 
(Paus.  v.  8.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

AE'THLIUS  ('AMuoi),  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "Sara ion  Annals"  ("Clpoi  2dp«"),  the  fifth 
book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  although 
he  expresses  a  doubt  about  tho  genuineness  of  the 
work.  (jut.  p.  650,  d.  653,  f.)  Aethlius  is  also 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Protr.  p. 
30,  a),  Kustathius  (ad  Oil.  vii.  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  the  Etytnologicum  Magnum  (».  «.  rcVsrrai), 
where  the  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (Atdpa).     1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Pittheus  of  Troezcn.    Bellemphon  sued  for  her 
hand,  but  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
nuptials  took  place.    (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  12.)  She 
was  surprised  on  ono  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
island  of  Sphaeria,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
s.icnike  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaerus.    Aethra  there- 
fore dedicated  in  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apaturia  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
Hiera  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
among  the  maidens  of  Troezcn  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating their  girdles  to  Athena  Apaturia  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage,  (Paus.  iL  33.  §  1 1.)  At  a  later 
time  she  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeu*. 
(Plut.  The*.  3;  Hygin.  Fub.  14.)    In  the  night 
in  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
lieved to  hare  been  with  her.    (Apollod.  iiL  15. 
S  7 ;  Hyarin.  Fub.  37.)    According  to  Plutarch 
( Ties.  6)  her  father  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theseus  might  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  ranch  revered  at  Troezcn.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  story  of  its  marvels.    After  this  event 
she  appears  living  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deuces,  and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
she  was  taken  to  Troy.    (Plut.  The*.  34  ;  Horn. 
JL  iiL  144.)   At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  her  grandsons,  and  Dcmophon,  one  of  them, 
asked .  Agamemnon  to  procure  her  liberation. 
Agamemnon  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.    This  was 
granted,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.    (Paus.  x. 
25.  $  3  ;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13.)    According  to  Hy- 
gin us  (Fab.  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  sons.  The 
history  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
on  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  (Paus.  iv.  19. 
§  1 ;  Dion  Chrysost.  Oral.  11),  and  in  a  painting 
by  Polvgnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x. 
25.  §20 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
got the  twelve  Hyades,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
FtuL  v.  1 7 1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  S.  j 

A  ETH  U'SA  ?AWowro),  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Alcyone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
bote  to  him  Eleuther.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1  ; 
Pan.,  ix.  20.  |  2.)  [L.S.] 
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AETHYIA  (Afffuia),  a  surname  of  Athens 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Megnria, 
(Paus.  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Cuss.  359.) 
The  word  aXdvia  signifies  a  diver,  and  figuratively 
a  shijs  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.   (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  1.  c.)    [L.  SS.l 

AE'TION.  tCvrsaLus.] 

AETION  ('AeTUw).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Anth.  Gr. 
ix.  33b)  and  Theocritus  (Epi/r.  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nitias,  a  famous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
culapius in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.    (K.  O.  M'dller,  Arch.der Kunst,  p.  151.) 

2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lucian 
(De  Merced.  Cond.  42,  Herod,  or  Action,  4, 
&c„  Jmaff.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Action  seems  to  havo 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian  (Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  (K.  O.  Mdller, 
Arch,  dcr  KuutL  p.  240;  Kugler,  KunttaesebicJdc, 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Boniface,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  born  nt  Dorustana 
in  Moesia  (Jornandes,  de  rtb.  Get,  34),  and  his 
father  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
hiin  learnt  the  arts  of  barbarian  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xii.  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usuiper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424 ),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Placidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  favour  his  rival  Boniface,  by  treacherous  accu- 
sations of  each  to  the  other,  Actios  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  L 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boniface  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [Bonipacius],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunnish  army  which  in  424  he  bad  settled  in  ' 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  aud  Marcellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  tho  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jornandes,  de  reb.  Gel.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Att$a  himself,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  tho  tide  of  barbarian* 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in -which  last  country  especially 
ho  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  ApolL  Paneg.  Avii. 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  bv 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius  hi  concert  with 
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Theodoric  arrested  it  first  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Greg.  Turon.  ii.  7 ;  Jornandes,  de  reb.  (,'et. 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  tip  his 


in  Italy  by  want  of  rapport  both  from 
Valentinian  and  hU  barbarian  allies.  (Idatius 


and  Isidores,  in  anno  450.)  [Attii.a.]  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barWian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
A  poll.  Paney.  Avit.  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Bell. 
Yawl.  i.  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marccllinus,  in  anno  454), 
"cocidit  Hesperium  Imperium,  nec  potuit  relcvari." 

Mis  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Rcnatns  Frigcridus,  in  Oregor.  Turon.  ii  8.; 
Procop.  Bill.  fund.  L  3,  4  ;  Jornandes,  de  Reb. 
G'ti.  34,  36 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c  33,  3.5  ; 
Herlrcrt's  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AETIUS  ('Arnos),  surnamed  the  Atkeift,  from 
hit*  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St.  Athanas. 
de  Sj/nfxl.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf.  1 842 ; 
Socr.  Hut.  Ecd.  ii.  35  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  EecL  iv.  29), 
was  born  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  Hut.  lied. 
iiL  15 ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Etmom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  *.  v.  'Alriof),  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anoraooan  {ivtitotov)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.    lie  was  left  fatherless  and  in 


poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dresser's  wife  (St.  Gregory  Kazianz.  e .  Eunoir.. 
p.  292,  c,  n  ;  but  see  Not.  Valesii  ad  PhilrM.  iii. 
15),  then  n  travelling  tinker  (S.  Or.  ibid.)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (Phil,  ibid.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  litis  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc.  iii.  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  n)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicism, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paulinas 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  331  ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fluential persons  about  Kulalius,  the  successor  of 
Puulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anazarbos,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, a.  n.  331.  (PhiL  iii.  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 

*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  abbreviated  :  —  St,  Athanasius, 
de  Synodis  fS.  Ath.]  ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
[S.  Has.];  St.  Gregory  Nazianzcn  adv.  Eunomian. 
LS.  Gr.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
Thoodoret,  and  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  8oz.,  Thdt.,  PhiL];  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  Haereacs  [&  Ep.]. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him  ;  but  he  was  dismissed 

in  disgrace  on  publicly  disputing  against  his 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasius,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  hira  the  Gospel*.  After- 
wards he  rend  the  Epistle*  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
of  Tardus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Pmpkcts  with  the  priest  Leontius. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.d. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  argument  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  Ho  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  Manichee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  fame 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost.  He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (Phil.  iii.  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodoret,  llist.  EccL  ii.  23.)  Ilia 
chief  employment,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S. 
Kpiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  §  2,  and  comp.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a.  d.  348,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  transL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diuoonate  and  accepted  that  of  teaching^  a.  d. 
350.  (PhiL  iii.  17.)  The  Catholic  laymen, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  ii.  19.)  His  dispute  with  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  a.  d.  351  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (Phil.  iiL  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallus  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 
a.  d.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius'  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  latter  from  death.  Soon 
Theophihis  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  Gallus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
npostacy.  (PhiL  iiL  17.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallus  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetius.  (Post  Epist  Jvliani,  p.  158,  ed.  Boisson. 
Mogunt  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  a.  D.  354  (S.  Gr.  p.  294,  a),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  bf 
Constant iu*.  However,  be  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  a.d. 355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappadocia,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  Sec  of  St  Athanasius. 
(St.  Ep.  76.  §  1  ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)  Here  Eunomius 
became  his  pupil  (Phil.  iiL  20)  and  amanuensis. 
(Soc  ii.  35.)  He  is  said  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  19) 
to  havo  refused .  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Senas  and  Secundus,  who  made  the  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  d.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  ii.  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  hira  to  act  as  Deacon. 

The  Attian  (Eunomian,  sec  Antus)  schism  now 
begins  to  develop  itself.  The  bold  irrcligion  of 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Arians  (whom  we  may  call 
hen*  Anti-Aetinns)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantius 
(Soz.  iv.  13);  they  allege  also  his  connexion  with 
Gallus,  and  pre  ss  the  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council  fur  the  settlement  of  the  Theological 
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question.  The  Action  interest  with  Eusebius 
(Sox.  i.  16),  the  powerful  Eunuch,  divides  the  in- 
tended council,  but  notwithstanding,  the  Attians 
are  defeated  at  Selcacia,  a.  D.  359,  and,  dissolving 
the  council,  hasten  to  Constantius,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  secure  hi*  protection  against  their  op- 
ponents. (S.  Ath.  trunsl.  pp.  73,  77,  80,  163, 
164.)  The  Anti-Aetians  (who  are  in  (act  the 
more  respectable  Semi-Arians,  sec  Ami's)  follow, 
and  charge  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
Difference  in  SuUtance{iTtpoo6oiov)  in  the  Trinity, 
producing  a  paper  to  that  effect.  A  new  schi&m 
ensues  among  the  Aetians,  and  Aetius  is  aban- 
doned by  his  friends  (called  Eusebians  or  Aca- 
cians,  see  Ami's)  and  banished  (S.  Bas.  i.  4), 
after  protesting  against  his  companions,  who, 
holding  the  same  principle  with  himself  (viz.  that 
the  Son  was  a  creature,  Krlfffta),  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessary  inference  (viz.  that  He 
is  ©/"  unlike  substance  to  the  Father,  Muoioy). 
(Thdt.  ii.  23 ;  Sog.  iv.  23 ;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  d.  ; 
Phil.  iv.  12.)  His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
remain  at  Mopsuestia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Auxentius,  the  Bishop  there:  Acacius 
procures  his  banishment  to  Ambiada  in  Pisidia 
(PhiL  t.  1),  where  he  composed  his  300  blas- 
phemies, captious  inferences  from  the  symbol  of 
*  his  irreligion,  viz.  that  tngenerateness  {ir/tvrn<rla) 
is  the  essence  (odo-ta)  of  Deity ;  which  are  refuted 
(those  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  seen)  in 
S.  Ep.  adv.  Ifaer.  76.  He  there  calls  his  op- 
ponents Cbronites,  ue.  Temporals,  with  an  apparent 
allusion  to  their  courtly  obsequiousness.  (Praefat. 
op.  S.  Ep.;  comp.  c.  4.) 

On  Constantius's  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
various  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as  Aetius,  whom 
he  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  Julkini,  31,  p.  52, 
ed.  Bo  is  so  ii.),  giving  him,  too,  a  farm  in  Les- 
bos. (Phil.  ix.  4.)  Euzoi'us,  heretical  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
from  Aetius  (Phil.  vii.  5),  and  he  was  made 
BUhop  at  Constantinople.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
lie  spreads  his  heresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
own  irreligion  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  riii.  2)  and 
by  missionaries,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.  D.  364. 
Valens,  however,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Acacian  Biahop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetius  re- 
tired to  Lesbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Procopius  in  his  revolt  against  Valens,  a.  d.  365, 
366.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  but  was  driven  thence  by  his 
former  friends.  In  vain  he  applied  for  protection 
to  Eudoxius,  now  nt  Marcianoplc  with  Valens ; 
and  in  a.  tj.  367  (Phil.  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
Constantinople,  nnpitied  by  any  but  the  equally 
irreligious  Eunomius,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  ix. 
C.)  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  are  stated 
historically  in  the  article  on  Ariur,  From  the 
Manicbecs  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
morals,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
f.dianism.  and  which  be  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
interpretation  of  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  He  denied, 
like  most  other  heretics,  the  necessity  of  fasting 
and  self-mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Ifaer.  76.  §  4.) 
At  some  time  or  other  he  was  a  disciple  of  Euse- 
bius  of  Sebaste.  (S.  Bas.  Epist.  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Socrates  (ii.  35)  speaks  of  several 
letters  from  him  to  Constantino  and  others.  His 
Treats  is  to  be  found  np.  S.  Kpiphan.  adv.  Ifaer. 
76,  p.  924,  cd.  Pctar.  Colon.  1602.       [A  J.  C] 
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AETIUS  ('A^noy,  Aetius),  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetius.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refers  (teirab.  iii.  scrm.  i.  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  a.  D.  444,  but  also  {Utrab.  ii.  serin,  iii.  110, 
p.  357)  to  Pctrus  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  hved  still  later;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  famous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  con- 
founded with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  k»/xijs  d<f*i«tiou,  cornea  olxequii,  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Du  Cangc,  Glosa.  Med.  et  fnf.  Latin.); 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  (I.  c),  he  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spelU  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
with  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St.  Blaise 
(telrab.  ii.  term.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistula,  (trtrab.  iv.  scrm.  in.  14,  p.  762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  Bi€\la  'larputa  'EkkoI- 
8«ko,  **  Sixteen  Books  on  Mediciue,"  into  four 
tetrabibli  (rtTpdStSXot)  was  not  made  by  himself, 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modern  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  was  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL  "in  acd.  Aldi,"  with 
the  title  "  Aetii  Amideni  Libroruni  Medicinalium 
tomus  primus ;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
prituum  in  lucent  editi,  U niece : "  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstrcit,  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
M  Tentamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Medicorum  Veterum,"  etc;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  "Aetii  Amideni  Av€k86tuv 

 Specimen  alteram."   Another  chapter  of  the 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrom,  Aboae,  1817,  4 to.,  with  the 
title  **  Commentalionum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
'Avtu&ora  Specimen  Primum,"  etc.  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydcs  and  Schinas  in  their  •*  2wAAoy^ 
'EAXqptftsV  'ArtaSdW,*1  Vcnct.  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Lntin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips.  1654, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  (Ictrab.  i.  term.  iii.  164) 
"  Dc  SignificationibiiB  Stellarum,*  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Pctavius,  in  his  **  I'rasiolo- 
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gionf  p.  421,  ed.  Paris.  Six  books  (namely, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive),  were 
published  at  Basel,  1583,  fol.,  translated  into  Lntin 
by  Janus  Cornarius,  with  the  title  **  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  do  cognoscendi*  et  curandis  Morbis 
Serraoncs  Sex  jam  priinum  in  lucera  cditi,"  etc.  In 
153.5,  the  remaining  ten  books  were  translated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanns,  in  two 
volumes,  so  that  the  three  volumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to_,  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  154*2,  Corna- 
rius completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil,  fol.);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8vo. ; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  H.  Stephens's  *•  Me- 
diae Artis  Principos,"  Paris.  1567,  fol.  Two 
useful  works  on  Aetius  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
one  by  C.  Oroscius  (Horozco),  entitled  **  Anno- 
tationes  in  Interpret***  Aetii,"  Basil.  1540,  4to. ; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  Weigel, 
entitled  41  Aetianarura  Exercitationum  Specimen," 
Lips.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind's  JHsL  of  Physic, 
from  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  taken ;  Cagnati  Variat  ObternU.  iv. 
1H ;  Holler,  Biblioth.  Medic  Pratt,  vol.  i.  p.  200 ; 
Sprengel,  Hitt.  de  la  Medecine;  Choulnnt,  Hand- 
bach  der  D'idu-rkuwie  fur  die  Aeltera  Mctlirin.) 

[W.  A.  O.] 

AETIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (lutdfuos  •  *Afnoj), 
sometimes  ailed  Aetius  Sicanius  or  Siculus,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  Tltpl  Mt\ayxo\tdsy  De  Melan- 
cholia, which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  (i.:U>n.  (VoL  xix.  p.  699,  &c.)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  some  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  most  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
In  tier's  great  medical  work  (tetrab.  ii.  term.  ii.  9 
—  II,  p.  250,  &c):  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
Hutu*,  Posidonius,  and  Marcellus.     [  W.  A.  O.] 

AETNA  (ATtvij),  a  Sicihan  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Alcimus  (ap.  Sckol.  TktoerU.  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Umnus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Dcmeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palki.  (Senr.  ad  A  en.  ix.  564.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeus.  (Eurip.  CycL  296 ;  Propert.  iii.  15.  21 ; 
Cic  Dc  Divinat.  ii.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

A  ETNA  ECS  (Alrwubi),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythial  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  ailed  Aetnaea  (Schol.  ad 
Pind.  01.  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it(Aelian. 
J  Hit.  An.  xi.  3;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  hymn,  in 
Dian.  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Virg.  Aen.  viiL  440, 
xi.  263,  iii.  768 ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  2.  115.)  [L.  S.j 

AETO'LE  (A«VwM),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  6.)  fL.  S.J 

AETO'MJS  (A/tW*).  1.  A  son  of  Endymion 
and  tho  liymjh  NcTs,  or  Iphi  innuaa.  (Apollod.  i.  7. 
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§  6.)  According  to  Pnusanias  (v.  L  §  2),  his  mo- 
ther was  called  Asterodia,  Chromia,  or  Hyperippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Colydon.  His  brothers  were 
Paeon,  Epeius  and  others.  (Steph.  Bye  *.  v.  Na{n?; 
Conon.  Narrat.  14 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  CM.  i.  28.)  His 
father  compelled  him  and  his  two  brothers  Paeon 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of' 
Elis.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupied  the 
throne  after  his  father,  and  on  his  demise  he  was 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  funeral  games 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Axan,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis  the  son  of  Jason  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (Apollod.  L  c;  Pans.  v. 
1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  357.)  After  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  went  to  the  country  of  tho  Curetes,  be- 
tween the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where 
he  slew  Dorus,  Laodocni,  and  Polypoetes,  the  sons 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Aetolia.  (Apollod.  Paus.  IL  cc)  This 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation 
of  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
Laias.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  accord- 
ingly buried  him  under  the -gate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiarch  of  Elis 
used  to  offer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  §  2.)       [  L.  S.] 

AFER,  DOMI'TIUS,  of  Nemausus  (Nismes) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  a.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  a.  d.  26.  (Tac  Ann. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  be  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  is  again 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra.  (Ann.  iv. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Claudia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  tho  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, .and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afer  lo*t 
ranch  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (QiiiiitiL 
xii.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  60  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  19).  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitius 
Afcr  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  nge. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  ho 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  **On  Testimony" 
(v.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  "Dicta"  (vi.  3.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations  of  which  those  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  Cloantilla,  and  Volusenus 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated, 
(viii.  5.  §  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  §  31,  x.  1. 
§  24,  &c.)  Respecting  the  will  of  Domitius  Afer, 
sec  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GALA,  the  wife  of  the 
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senator  Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  wo- 
man, who  always  pleaded  her  own  causes  before 
the  praetor,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publish- 
iug  of  the  edict*  which  forbade  all  women  to  postu- 
late. She  was  perhaps  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius, 
consul  in  a  c,  60.  She  died  a  c.  48.  (VaL  Max. 
nil  3.  §  1  ;  Dig.  3.  tit.  1.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  second  century  a  c.  The  only  cognomen 
of  this  gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is 
Stkllio  :  those  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Apraxius.  Some  persons  of  this 
name  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  Gens. 
On  coins  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afra- 
nius, of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhel,  y.  p. 
132,  Sec,) 

AFRA'NIUS.  1.  L.  Afranius,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  a.  c  His  comedies  described  Roman 
scenes  and  manners  (Comoediae  togatae),  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes ■  {Comoediae  tahcrnariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours,  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
the  conduct  of  Afranius.  (x.  1.  §  100.)  He  depicted, 
however,  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Mcnnnder,  from  whom  indeed  he 
borrowed  largeljr.  (llor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  57 ;  Macrob. 
SaL  vi.  1 ;  Cic  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  He  imitated  the 
style  of  C.  Titicia,  and  his  language  is  praised  by 
Cicero.  (BrmL  -£5.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
under  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
read,  bat  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
occurs  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Veil  Pat.  i.  17,  ii.  19; 
GeU.  xiii.  8 ;  SucU  Aer.  11.).  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  (Auson.  Ejngr.  71.)  Afranius 
most  have  written  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
names  and  fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  still  preserved.  These  fragments  have  been 
published  by  Bo  the,  Poet,  Lai.  Scenic.  Fragmented, 
and  by  Neukirch,  De  falnda  togata  Roman. 

2.  L.  Afraniuh,  appears  to  have  been  of  ob- 
scure origin,  as  he  is  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
*the  son  of  AuIub,"  as  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  L  16,  20.)  He  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Pompcy,  and  was  always 
his  warm  friend  and  partisan.  In  B.  c.  77  he  was 
one  of  Pompcy'B  legates  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
li iu  in  Spain,  and  also  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Pint.  Serf.  19. 
Pomp.  34,  36,  39  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  5.)  On 
Pompey 's  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  for  Afranius,  that  lie  might  the 
more  easily  carry  his  own  plans  into  effect ;  and,  not- 
uiihstanding  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party, 
he  obtained  the  election  of  Afranius  by  influence 
and  bribery.  During  his  consulship,  however, 
(a  c.  60),  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
want  of  experience  in  political  affairs  than  from 
any  want  of  inclination.  In  a  c.  59  Afianius  had 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  {comp.  Cic.  ad  AU. 
i.  19),  and  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan- 
tage* be  had  gained  over  the  Gauls,  that  ho  ob- 
tained the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
oration  n^tinst  Piso.  (c.  24.) 

When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  bis  second  consulship  (a  c.  55), 
he  sent  Afranius  and  Pctrcius  to  govern  Spain 
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in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  a  c.  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Petreius,  be  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  bad  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
first,  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  This 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23;  Plut. 
Pomp.  65,  Caes.  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhnciuro,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
cium,  Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  a  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  charge  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  B.  C  ii.  65, 
76;  Plut  Pomp.  66;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  52;  Veil 
Pat.  ii.  52.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,,  and 
joined  the  Pompcian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeians  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  a  c  46,  at 
which  he  was  present,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  with  Faustus  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
(Hirt.  Bell  Afrit.  95  ;  Suet.  Chat.  75  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliil  12;  Floras,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Liv.  FjjU.  114; 
Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affairs.  Dion  Cassius  says  "that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman  n  (xxxvii. 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  bis  consulship  (ad.  AU.  L  18,  20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  summus  dux.  (Phil.  xiii.  14.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  own 
and  his  father's  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  Potitus.  [Potitus.] 

5.  Apranius  Burrus.  [Burrur.] 

6.  Afranius  Quinctianus.    [Qui nctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  Dkxtkr.  [Dkxtkr.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrrniuk,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Manic  war,  a  c  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judacilius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeius  Strabo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firmum, 
before  which,  however,  be  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C 
L  40,  47  ;  Floras,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUS.  [Scipio.1 

AFRICA'NUS  ('A^putorrfr),  a  writer  on  vev. 
rinary  surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Africanus,  whose  work  entitled  Kforot 
contained  information  upon  medical  subject*. 
[Africanus,  Skx.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writers  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruel- 
lius,  Par.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Bns. 
1587,  4  to.  edited  by  Grvnacus.      [W.  A.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  clas- 
sical Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  Uc  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius 
Julianus,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julianus,  Salviur.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  s.  3. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (Africanus  libro  ricesimo  Epistolarum  apud 
Julianum  quaeri',  &c  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways;  cither  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianua  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  44 ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (ii.  218),  which  shewB  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Scxtus,  the  formula  Mex  Sexto"  being 
synonymous  with  **ad  Sextum."  (Neuber,  die 
jurist* Klassikcr,  8.  9.)  Who  was  Scxtus  but 
Africanus  ?  Africanus  was  the  author  of  u  Libri 
IX  Quaestionum,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
arc  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hom- 
mcrs  **  Patingenesia  Pnndectarum,"  where  the  ex- 
tracts from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  uses  the  words  ait,  a istlmavit,  negavit,  pulavit, 
inquit,  respondit,  placet,  notat.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujns  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  S.  Caecilius,  not  &Aelius), 
and  his  "Libri  IX  Quaestionum,"  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  Afrkani  fer,  id  est  difficilis.  (Heinecc.  I  lift. 
Jur.  Rom.  §  cccvi.  n.)  Mascovius  (de  Sectis  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [Capito],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gaius,  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers ( Pancirollus,  Jo.  Bcrtrandus,  Grotius,  &c.) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Laropridius  (Lump.  Alex.  Sev.  G8), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  tins  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  30.  tit.  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (Amoen. 
Jur.  c  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  is 


identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caecilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  Nodes  Atticne.  (Gell.  xx.  1.)  Gellius  per- 
haps draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  is 
"ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversation, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin- 
dicates the  decemviral  law  against  debtors — partis 
tocanto,  &c. — by  the  example  of  Metius  FufeUus, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

"At  tu  dictis,  Albane,  mancres." 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  A/ricanum  tractatus  IX. 
in  Cujac.  Opp.  vol.  1),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  GentilL  (Scip.  Gentilis,  Diss.  I-IX  ad 
Afrkanum,  4to.  Altdorf.  1602-7.) 

(Slrauchius,  Vitae  alvptot  veterum  jurisconstul- 
tvrunt,  8vo.  Jen.  1723  ;  I.  2immcrn,  Rom.  Rechts- 
geschichte,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus.  of  the  Gallic  state  of  tbe  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius,  a.  d.  32. 
(Tac  Ann.  vi.  7.)  Quintilian,  who  had  heard 
Julius  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitius 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  clo- 
quenco  of  Africanus  was  chiefly  characterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  118, 
xii.  10.  §  11,  conip.  viii.  5.  §  15;  Dial,  de  OraL 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Julius 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Ep.  viL  6.) 
He  was  consul  suftectus  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (s.  c  'AQpucarSi),  but 
passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  at  Emmaus  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  born. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  Ul.  63.)  When  Emmaus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elagabalus 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  ne  suc- 
ceeded: the  new  town  was  called  Nicopolis.  (a.  n. 
221,  Eusebius,  Chrou.  sub  anno;  Syncellus,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan-  ■ 
dria  to  hear  the  philosopher  Heraclas,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  tho  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  (Hist.  Ecci.  ii. 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

Tho  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Chronicon 
in  five  books  (vevrdSiGMor  xpoyoAo-yoroV),  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  b.  c.  to  a.  D.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabalus.  ThiB  work  is  lost,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  arc  also 
preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  Cedrenus,  and  in 
the  Paschale  Chronicon.  (Sec  Ideler,  Handbmch 
d.  ChronU.  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  &c.)  The  fragments  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (Dibl.  Pat.),  and 
Routh  (Reliquiae  Saeroe). 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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Origen  replied.  This  letter  it  extant,  and  has 
been  published,  together  with  Origcn's  answer,  by 
Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4to.  It  is  also  contained 
in  Do  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen.  Africanus  sdso 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeidcs  on  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke  (Phot.  DM.  34  ; 
Eoseb.  HI*.  Keel.  vi.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 
an?  given  by  Eusebins.  (i.  7.) 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus, 
entitled  K#<rro(,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles  *o 
called  from  tho  celebrated  Kwrror  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  this  work  to  hnve 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  djubted  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri- 
canus, since  it  is  expressly  mentioned  nmong  his 
other  writings  by  Photius  (/.  c),  Suidas  (/.  c). 
Synccllns  (/.  r.),*  and  Eusebius.  (vi.  23.)  The 
number  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
variously.  Suidas  mentions  twenty-four,  Photius 
fourteen,  and  Synccllus  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture,  natural 
history,  the  military  art,  &c,  and  seems  to  have 
hem  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
author  entered  the  results  of  his  reading  Some 
of  the  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript. 
(Pahricius,  BiU.  Grate,  vol.  iv.  pp.  240,  &c) 
Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by  Thevc- 
not  in  the  u  Mathemntici  Vetercs,"  Paris,  1(593, 
fo.,  and  also  in  the  Oeoponica  of  Cassianus  Baasus. 
(Needham,  Prolrtjrrm.  ad  Oeopon.)  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  military  art  was  translated  into 
French  by  Ouicbard  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Mi- 
moires  erit.  ct  hist,  sur  plusieurs  Points  d'Anti- 
quitfs  militaires,'*  Berl.  1774.  Compare  Dureau 
de  la  Malle,  «•  Poliorc6tinue  des  Anciens,"  Paris, 
1819,  8vo. 

AFIUCA'NUS,  T.  SE'XTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
Ti'ihle  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  from  mar- 
rying Silana,  In  a.  d.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  together  with  Q.  Volusius 
and  Trebellins  Maximus.  (Tac.  An*,  xiii.  19, 
xiv.  46.)  His  name  occurs  in  a'  fragment  of  the 
Fratrcs  Arvalcs.  (Orutcr,  p.  119.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sextius  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  a.  n. 
112,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
mentioned  above. 

AGA'CLYTUS  (^oxAvtoj),  the  author  of  a 
work  nlxMtt  Olympia  (»«pl  'OAu/it/oj),  which  is 
referred  to  by  Suidas  and  Photius.    (*.  c.  Kw^Ai- 

AGA'LLIAS.  [Agalli*.] 

A(;ALLIS  ('AToAAfi)  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (A then.  i. 
p.  1 4,  d.)  Some  have  supposed  from  two  passages 
in  Suidas  (*.  v.  'AvdyahXit  and  "OpxW*)*  that 
we  ought  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of 
Athcnacus.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
etathios  (ad  II.  xviii.  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  Agnllias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  also  a  Corcyraean  and  a  commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
li*  or  perhaps  her  father. 

AGAME'DE  (*A7«v«fSi|).  J.  A  daughter  of 
Angeiaa  and  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (II.  xi.  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
earth.  Hyginua  (Fab.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Belus,  Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  .Agaxnedo, 
a  place  in  Lesbos,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
-unc.  (Strpb.  By«.  #.  v.  'A7auif«ij.)      [L.  S.J 
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AGAMEDES  f  Awnfat),  a  son  of  Stymphalus 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
§  3.)  He  was  father  of  Cercyon  by  Enicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Agamedcn  was  a  son  of  Ajwllo 
and  Epicastc,  or  of  Zeus  and  locaste,  and  father  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomcnus, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
especially  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Rocotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37-  §  3  ;  Stmb.  ix.  p.  4 '21 .)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  ( Nub.  508)  gives  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent account  from  Charux,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Angelas.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pnusanias  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus(ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  lu  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamcdes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamcdes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agnmedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga- 
mcdes with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamcdes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(Tutc.  QuaesL  I  47  ;  comp.  Plut.  De  eontoL  ad 
Apollon.  14),  states  that  Agamcdes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  *  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modern  scholars  in  both  ways ;  but  Muller 
(Orchom.  p.  94,  &c.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  fKyauinvw).    1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthencs  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
( Apollod.  Hi.  2.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  5 ;  SchoL 
ad  Iliad,  ii,  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pclops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.    (Horn.  //.  xi.  131  ; 
Eurip.  Iltten.  396  ;  Tzets.  adLymphr.  147  ;  Hygin. 
Faf>.  97  )    His  mother  was,  nccording  to  most  ac- 
counts, Ae'ropc ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Resides  his  brother  Menelaus  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibia,  Cyndragora,  oi  Astyocheia. 
(Schol.  Eurip.  Or.  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  17.)  Aga- 
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mcmnon  and  Menelaus  wcro  brought  up  together 
with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in  the  house 
of  Atreus.  When  they  hod  grown  to  manhood, 
At  re  im  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  seek 
Thyestes.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atreua,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthus  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  slew  Atrcus,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
father  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Aegis- 
thus.] The  two  brothers  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
rens,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Iphianaasa 
(Iphigcneia),  Chrysotbemis,  Laodice  (Electra),  and 
Orestes.  (Horn.  it.  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eus- 
tath. ;  Lucrct  i.  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (//.  il  108;  comp. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(AeschyL  Again.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  given  in  the  Iliad,  (ii.  569,  &c.; 
comp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9.)  When 
Homer  (//.  ii.  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sovereignty  over  all  Argot,  the  name  Argos  here 
signifies  Peloponnessus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes. 
(It.  ii.  559,  Ace.)  Strnbo  (I.  e.)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Argos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (Odyss.  xxiv.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Argos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Eustath,  ad  II.  ii.  108  ;  Thucyd.  L  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  Cret  L  15, 
16.)    After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in 
Boeotia.     Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  fall  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quarrel  (Od.  viii.  80.)   A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.    Once  when  a  sacrihee  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.   Calchas  in- 
terpreted the  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  fight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  teuth  the  city  would  fall.    (//.  ii. 
303,  Lc)    Au  account  of  a  different  mimcle  por- 
tending the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus.  I 
(At/am.  110,  &c)     Another  interesting  incident  I 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.    Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which  j 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  anny  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the  j 


Greeks  were  unable  to  leave  the  port.  When  the 
seers  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigencia,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  tent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
others  by  Achilles)  to  Tanris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fab.  98 ; 
Eurip.  Ipkiff.  AuL  90,  Iphty.  Tour.  15;  SophocL 
EUct.  565  ;  Pind.  Pyih.  xi.  35  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  31; 
Diet  Cret  L  19;  Schol.  ad  Lyeopkr.  183;  Antomn. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  ( IL  ii.  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re- 
specting the  possession  of  BriseTs,  whom  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [Achilles.] 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  battle  against  the  Trojans. 
(IL  il  8,  &c.)    The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (//.  ii.  55,  &c)    After  a  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  wore  worsted  (//.  viii),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.   (IL  ix.  10.)    But  he 
was  opposed  by  tho  other  heroes.    An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achilles  failed,  and  Agamemnon  assem- 
bled the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  (//.  x.  1,  dec.)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  spies,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  was 
renewed.    Agamemnon  himself  was  aguin  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  his  own 
hand.    At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent  (//.  xL  250, 
&c)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight  (II.  xiv.  75,  &c.)    But  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  was 
going  on  near  the  ships.    Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (//.  xiv.  125,  &c) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclus,  the  fritmd  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  hip  fall  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon.     In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
first  prize  in  throwing  the  spear.   (IL  xxiii.  iWO, 
&c.) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Hind,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether 
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Inferior  to  Achillea.  But  he  nevertheless  rises 
above  all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and 
majesty  (//.  iii.  166,  &c),  and  his  eyes  and  head 
sr  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
Ares,  and  his  breast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  (//.  ii. 
477,  Ate.)  Agamemnon  is  among  the  Greek 
heroes  what  Zeus  is  among  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
This  idea  appears  to  hare  guided  the  Greek  artists, 
for  in  several  representations  of  Agamemnon  still 
extant  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
representations  of  Zeus.  The  emblem  of  his  power 
and  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  had  once  given  to  Hermes, 
and  Hermes  to  l'elops,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Agamemnon.  (IL  ii.  100,  Sec.;  cotnp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  §  6.)  His  armour  is  described  in  the  Iliad, 
(xi.  19,  &c) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
is  related  in  tho  Odyssey,  and  by  several  later 
writers.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  received  Cas- 
sandra, the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prise  (Od. 
xL  421 ;  Diet  Cret.  v.  13),  by  whom,  according 
to  a  tradition  in  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
sous,  Teledamua  and  Pelops.  On  bis  return  home 
lie  wa*  twice  driven  out  of  his  course  by  storms, 
but  at  last  landed  in  Argolis,  in  the  dominion  of  ( 
Aegistbus,  who  had  seduced  Clytemnestra  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  He  invited  Agamem- 
non on  his  arrival  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
i-  treacherously  murdered  during  the 
(Od.  iii.  263)  [Aboirthus],  and  Clytemnes- 
tra on  the  same  occasiou  murdered  Cassandra. 
(Od.  xi.  400,  &c  422,  xxiv.  96,  &c.)  Odysseus 
met  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  world. 
(Od.  xi.  387,  xxiv.  20.)  Menclaus  erected  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
Aegyptua.  (Od.  iv.  584.)  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  § 
5)  states,  that  in  his  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
non was  still  extant  at  Mycenae.  The  tragic 
poets  have  variously  modified  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  (Ayam.  1492, 
4(c)  makes  Clytemnestra  alone  murder  Agamem- 
non: she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
tbe  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motive  is  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  •  and 
partly  her  adulterous  life  with  Aegistbus.  Ac- 
to  Tzctzes  (ad  Lycopkr,  1099),  Aegistbus 
itted  tbe  murder  with  the  assistance  of  Cly- 
temnestra. Euripides  (Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar- 
ment which  Clytemnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
of  a  net,  and  both  Sophocles  (Elect.  530)  and  Eu- 
ripides represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigoneia  as  the 
cause  for  which  she  murdered  him.  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
sons  were  murdered  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegistbus. 
(Pans.  ii.  16.  8  5.)  According  to  Pindar  (I'yti. 
xL  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
Amyelae,  in  Laconica,  and  Pausanias  (L  c.)  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
Cassandra.  (Com p.  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5.)  In  later 
times  statues  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  and  be  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Amyclae  and  Olympia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
25.  §  5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  celebrated  Khainiiu»ian  Nemesis  (i.  33.  f  *T), 
and  bis  tight  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cypseius. 
(v.  19.  $1.)  He  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
Delphi,  by  Polygnotus.  (x.  25.  §  2;  com- 
pare Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §  5  ;  Quintil.  ii.  13. 
113;  VaLMax.  vui.  ll.§6.)    It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poets  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  tbe  name  of  Halesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Or.  Fail,  iv. '  73 ;  Amor, 
tii.  13.  31  ;  comp.  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695  ;  SiL 
I  tab  viii.  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
SchoL  ;  Eustath.  ad  //.  ii.  25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Agamemnon  ;  whilo 
j  others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  -dydv  and  /mVmp.  [L.  S.J 

AGAMEMNO'N  IDES  ('AyatitpvovtSns),  a 
patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  30 ; 
Juv.  viiL  215.)  [L.  S.J 

AG  AN  PC  E  or  AGLAONI'CE  ('Atoi^  or 
' Ay Aoorj/rrj),  daughter  of  Hegctor,  a  Thcasalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  aud  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  tbe  moon.  (Plut.  d*  Off.  Cunjug.  p.  145, 
de  Defect.  Orae.  p.  417.)  [L.  S.1 

AGANIPPE  fATortnni).  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Pennessus. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  Edog.  x.  12.)  Tho 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Agauippides. 

2.  Tbe  wife  of  Acnsius,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Danae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Eurydice. 
(Hygiu.  Fab.  63;  SchoL  ad  AjxMon.  Jihod.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  (Fast  v.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Hippocrene ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Agauippides  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Muses,  Aganippis  Hippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  "Hippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses."  [I*  jj.J 

AOAPE'NOll  ('Ayawfap),  a  son  of  Aucncus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  king  of  tbo 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  609,  etc;  Hygin.  Fob.  97.)  He 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  be  founded  the  town  of  Paphua, 
and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  2,  &c.)  He  also  occurs  iu  the  story  of 
Hahmo.nia.  (Apoliod.  iii.  7.  §  5,  &c    [L.  S.] 

AG  A  PET  US  ('Ay*inrr6s).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffragans  and  himself  on  tho  council  of  Chalcedon, 
he  defended  it  against  Timotbcus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Conci- 
liorum  Auva  ColUctio  a  Mawi,  voL  vii.  p.  580. 

2.  St.,  born  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  tbe  Holy  Sec  a.  d.  535.  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anaiiiemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  11.  against  his  de- 
ceased rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthimus,  the  Monopbysite, 
was  made  theii  Bishop  by  Theodora.  [Antui- 
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Mtrs.]  The  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  the  Goth  Theodatus  to  oblige  St. 
Agapetus  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  Breviarittm  S.  JjSxrutis  ap.  Mansi,  Concilia, 
vol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  bat  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimns, 
and  when  Mcnnas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  voL  viii.  pp.  869,  9*21.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  hira  from  various  quarters  against 
the  Monophysite  Acephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
A.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
ibid.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St. 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians;  and  there 
are  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Rcparatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Con- 
cilia, viii.  pp.  846—850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  tho  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d. 
527.  There  are  two  other  Agcrptli  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Admonitions  on  the  Duty  of  a  Prince^  in 
72  Sections,  tho  initial  letters  of  which  form  tho 
dedication  (ftcOtats  K&paXo&wv  tr^aivfrucSv  ffx*- 
8ta<r0c?0~a).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  ita  common  title,  viz.  the  Royal 
Sections  (<tx«'5i)  /BoffiAwcd).  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zack.  Colliery.  Bvo.,  Yen. 
150.0,  afterwards  by  J.  Brnmon,  8vo.,  Lips.  1669, 
Grofjcl,  8vo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Gallandi's  BiUio- 
theca,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  &c,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  XII I.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo.,  Lond. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AOAPE'TUS  QKycarnros),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (Hi.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
11,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trallianus  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.        [  YV.  A.  G.] 

AGA  PIUS  ('A-yoWi),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  BiUiath.  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.] 

AG  A  R I  ST  A  OATopurnj).  1 .  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greek)*.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  Mogadon,  the  son  of 
Alcmaoon,  from  Athena,  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  which 
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time  Cleisthenes  made  trial  of  them  In  various 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megacles-  From  this 
marriage  came  the  Cleiathencfc  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes, and  Hippocrates  (Herod, 
vi.  12G — 130;  comp.  Athcn.  vL  p.  273,  b.  c, 
xii.  541,  b.  c.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip* 
pocrntes,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippus  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Herod,  vi.  130; 
Plut,  Pericl.  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('Aycurlas),  a  Styraphalian  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xen.  Anal.  iv.  1.  §  27),  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Anab. 
iv.  7.  §11.  v.  2.  §  15,  &c)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Asidates.  {Anab.  vni.  8. 
§  19.) 

AGA'SIAS  fA-ycurfor),  son  uf  Dositheua,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephcsua.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidcre,  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  (Capo  cTAnzo).  From 
the  attitude  of  tho  figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  wnrrior  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  combatant.  Thiersch  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  arc  there  any  data  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itaelf,  which 
com  potent  judges  think  canuot  have  been  produced 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  b.  c. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Agasias,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  HeracUdea,  was  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Borghese  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  some  name, 
also  an  Ephcsian,  the  son  of  Menophilus.  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  ho  exercised  his  art  in  Dcloe  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  B.  c.  (Thiersch,  Epoch™  d. 
Hid.  Kunst,  p.  130  ;  Muller,  Arch.  d.  ATW, 
p.  155.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  ASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  H  EGESICLES 
( 1  Ayao-jKA^i,  % Ayi\<riK\i)s%  'HyrfcvcXrjs),  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Procles.  Ho 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  suc- 
ceeded hU  father  Archidanius  I.,  probably  about 
B.  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod. 
L  65 ;  Paus.  Hi.  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)       [C  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  (*A7o«rfl«*uj),  a  son  of  Au- 
geias,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Eli*. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenua,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitora  of  Helen.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  624  ;  Paus.  v.  3. 
§  4  ;  Apollod.  Hi.  10.  §  8.)  tL.  S.] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistratus 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  Hi  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  vol.  viiL 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  public 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  The  tune  at 
which  Apnthangelus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric 
lltU.  Crarc  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xi.  p.  554.) 

AGATHAGETUS  {'Ayaedynros),  a  Rhodian, 
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who  recommended  his  state  to  espouse  the  ride  of 
the  Ramans  at  the  beginning  cf  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Perseus,  B.  c  171*  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6. 
fS,  xxviii.  2.  $  3.) 

AG  ATHA'RC  HIDES  CA7««<VX^0»  « 
AGATHARCHUS  ('Ayi&apxos),  a  Greek  grnm- 
marinn,  born  at  Cnidos.  lie  was  brought  up  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Cinnaeus ;  was,  as  Strabo 
(xtL  p.  779)  informs  us,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  several 
historical  and  geographical  works.  In  his  youth 
he  held  the  situation  of  secretary  and  reader  to 
Heraclides  Lembus,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  This 
king  died  B.  c.  146.  He  himself  informs  us  (in 
his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
daring  his  minority.  This  was  no  donbt  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Dodwell  en- 
deavours to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother.  This,  however,  was 
the  case  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wesseling 
and  Clinton  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
meant,  as  Soter  II.  was  more  likely  to  have  been  n 
minor  on  his  accession  in  B.  c.  11/,  than  Alexan- 
der in  B.  c  107,  ten  years  after  their  father's 
death.  Moreover  Dod well's  date  would  leave  too 
short  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Aga- 
tbarchides's  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea  (about 
b.  c  113),  and  the  work  of  Artcmidorus. 

An  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Agatharchides 
is  given  by  Photius  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Asia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books;  a  geographical  work  on  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  in  5  books,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  which  Photius  gives  an  abstract;  an 
epitome  of  the  last  mentioned  work  ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Tmglodytne,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
AvSri  of  Antimachus ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
those  who  had  written  trtpl  ttjj  (rvvayaiyrjs  Qav- 
liaaUe*  dWpw ;  an  historical  work,  from  the 
12th  and  30th  books  of  which  Athcnaeus  quotes 
(xii.  p.  527,  b.  vi.  p.  251,  f.);  and  a  treatise  on 
the  intercourse  of  friends.  The  first  three  of 
these  only  had  been  read  by  Photius.  Agathar- 
chides composed  his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
as  be  tells  ua  himself,  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  ed. 
Hud*.),  in  the  reign  probubly  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  Appears  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able matter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
he  described  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Snbncans 
in  Arabia,  and  the  Ichthyophngi,  or  fish-caters, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
elephant-eaters,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sen.  His  account  of  the  Ichthyophngi  and  of  the 
mode  of  working  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
by  Diodorus.  (xii.  12 — 18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
traordinary animals  he  mentions  the  camelnpord, 
which  was  found  in  tho  country  of  the  Trogb- 
dytac,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Agatharchides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
style,  according  to  Photius,  was  dignified  and  per- 
spicuous, and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
whkh  inspired  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  the  composition  of  his  speeches  he  was 
an  imitator  of  Thucydides,  whom  he  equalled  in 
dignity  and  excelled  in  clearness.  His  rhetorical 
talents  also  are  highly  praised  by  Photius.  Ho 
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was  acquairtfsd  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 


y early  inundations  of  the  Nile.   (Diod.  L  41.) 

An  Agatharchides,  of  Samoa,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  wtpl  Xlduv.  Fabricius,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides,  not  Aga- 
tharchides. ( Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geoyr.  Script.  Gr. 
Minores;  Clinton,  Fasti  HAL  iii  p.  535.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharchides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  (Symjiot.  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  Fibtria  Metlincnsu,  or 
Guinea  Norm,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
De  Filar.  MeJin.  Comment.,  BeroL  1032,  Svo., 
nnd  especially  the  verv  learned  work  by  G.  H. 
Wclschius,  De  Vena "  MeJi„etm,  dc,  August. 
Vindel.  l«74,4tn.  [W.A.G.] 

AGATHARCHUS  ('Ayd0apXo^  a  Syracusan, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Syracu&ans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  n.  c  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
samo  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commanders  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse. (Thuc  vii.  25,  70  ;  Died.  xiii.  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  {'Ayd6apXos),  an  Athenian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (I'raef.  atl  lib.  vii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-paiuting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  {acenam  feeit)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle's 
assertion  {Port.  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophocles,  some  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  Ep.  <ui  Fu.  279  : 
et  modicu  inttravit  pulpita  tignit.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagoras,  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  plane  bv  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  n  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Sam os,  and  the  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  Iil«  finished  his  works.  (Plut. 
FericL  1 3.)  Plutarch  ( Alrih.  1 6)  and  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (in  Alcib.  p.  31. 15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agntharchus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  Ktrict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn  * 
it  with  his  pencil.  The  speech  of  Andocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Melos  (a,  c.  416')  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (n.  c.  415);  so  that  from  tho 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  scholars  (as  Bentlcy,  Biitiiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeschylus,  who,  however, 
must  have  preceded  him  by  a  good  half  century. 
(Miiller,  Arch.  d.  AW/,  p.  88.)      [C  P.  M.] 

AGATH  E'MERUS  ^AyaO^utpos),  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  small  geographical 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  rfjt  ytuypapias  tiiro- 
Ti/Tt^Tfij  iv  ^xitomp  (**  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome"),  addressed  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tium in  A.  D.  3-8,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium,  (ii.  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator  ;  but  Dod- 
woll,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  «V  p 
<TTpar6wtSa  iSpuroi,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  nftcr  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Severus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
it  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  givrs  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds,  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Ag.ithemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwcll  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graph.  Scriptnrrs  (Sr.  Minnres;  Ukert,  Geogr.  tier 
Griechen  tt.  /timer,  pt.  i.  div.  ].  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  AT  II E'  M  E  R  U  S,  CLAUDIUS  (KW3i« 
'  Ay  adjutpos),  an  ancient  (ircek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
born  at  Laccdaeinon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Cornutus.  in  whose  house  he  becamo  ac- 
quainted with  tne  poet  Pcrsius  about  A.  d.  50. 
(Psrudo-Sueton.  vita  Perrii.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agaterniu,  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Rcinesius  (St/niayma 
Itucript.  Antiij.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Oronirnsia  and  the  Gretk  An- 
tholopif,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  npparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  pracnomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  fur 
by  the  (act  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
( Tiber.  6 ),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clients  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C.  G.  Kiihn,  Ad- 
ditam.  ad  FJench.  Medic  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabriria,  in 
" BiUioth.  GraecaT  exhibit.)  [  W.  A.  G.J 

a  AGATHIAS  CAyaBlai),  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  530' 
or  537  a.  D.  {Hut.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  Agathiae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pythicus  in  Aeolia  (Aguthiue  Prooemiurtu, 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Vcn.),  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (Jfisf.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (Ejiig*.  1.)    He  afterward  exercised 
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with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  fa- 
vourite occupation  being  the  study  of  ancient 
poetry  (/lift.  iii.  1);  and  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  history.    His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of.  his  surname  2xoA<utt*icot  (Suidas,*.  r, 
'AyaBias),  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.    Nicbuhr  (  Vita  Agath.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xv.)  believes,  that  he  died  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrar,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Mauri- 
tius in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  years. 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epigr.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  esteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Thcodorus  the  decurio,  Paulas  Silentiarius 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Mncedonius  the  ex- 
consul.   He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silentiarius 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Florus,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illustrious  family,   (in.it.  v.  9.) 

Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

1.  Aa^i'iani  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books  ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexamctres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Agath. 
Prooemium,  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4,  Par.;  p.  6,  Yen.) 

2.  KwifAoj,  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Maccdonius.  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  was 
written  by  Agathias  himself.  However,  108  epi- 
grams, which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  KJxXor,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
Later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  last 
seven  and  several  others  of  th^se  epigrams  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paulus 
Silentiarius  &c  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  AntluJotjia  Graeca  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathias. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Don /.a,  and  Bonavcntan 
Vulcanius,  have  translated  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
published  after  the  Acupyuuca. 

3.  'AyaBiov  2x°^a<rrt*f0''  hlvpivaiov  'ltrropletv  E. 
a  Aguthiae  Scholastici  Myrinciuis  Ilistoriarum 
Libri  V."  This  is  his  principa.  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  from  553 — 558  a,  p.,  a  short 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  events 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narscs  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests  the  description  of  the  gnat 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  tho  Persians  ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  the  fifth 
book  relates  the  second  gieat  earthquake  of  557, 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Bclisarius  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finishes 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agathias  after  having  related  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  serious 
studies  (Prooeniiunty  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6,  7;  Par.  p.  4; 
Ven.  p.  6).  tell*  us  that  several  distinguished  nii'n 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  history 
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of  his  time,  and  he  odds,  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  task  especially  on  the  advice  of  Eutychiauus. 
{Ib.)  However,  he  calls  Eutychianus  the  orna- 
ment of  the  family  of  tho  Flori,  a  family  to  which 
Entychianus  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that,  instead  of  Eutychianus,  we  must 
read  Pan! as  Sileiitiarius :  Nicbuhr  is  of  this  opi- 
nion. (76.  not.  19.)  Agathias  is  not  a  great  histo- 
rian ;  he  wants  historical  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, principally  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  he 
knows  the  East  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  real  causes  of  those  great  events  which  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book :  his  history  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  business,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetical  reminiscences.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
partial, and  in  all  those  things  which  he  is  able  to 
understand  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
Hi*  style  is  often  bombastic  ;  he  praises  himself ; 
in  his  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time,  degenerated  from  its  classical 
parity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
dialects.  Notwithstanding  these  deficienccs  the 
work  of  Agathias  is  of  high  value,  because  it  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  important  facts  concerning 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions:  'AyaQLov  2x°Acurruro«  ntpl  ttjj  Bckti- 
ktlas  ^ovtmvKxvou,  ripoi  E.,  ed.  Bonaventura 
Vuleanius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugduni,  1594. 
The  Parisian  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
u  Corpus  Script.  Byzant"  was  published  in  1660  ; 
it  contains  many  errors  and  conjectural  innova- 
tions, which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Latin  translation  by  Christophorus  Persona  was 
published  at  Rome,  1516,  fbl.,  and 
at  Augsburg,  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1531, 
fnL,  and  at  Leyden,  1594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Nicbuhr,  Bonn.  18*28,  8vo.,  which  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  44  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historiae  Byxantinac."  It » contains  tho  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes  of  Bonaventura  Vuleanius. 
The  Epigrams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Niebohr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
and  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.J 

AGATHI'NUS  CAyd0imn\  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
medical  sect,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  K\>i- 
mjnikcticL  (Did.  of  Ant  a  v.  Episynthbtici.) 
He  was  born  at  Sparta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Athenaeus,  and  the  tutor  of  Archigenes.  (Galen. 
iM-fimt,  Med.  c  14.  voL  xix.  p.  853 ;  Suidas,  $.  v. 
Af>XO*'"f  *  Eudoc  Violar.  ap.  Villoison,  Anted. 
Gr.  woL  i.  p.  65.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oiL 
(Actios,  tetr.  L  serin,  iii.  172,  p.  156.)  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 
among  the  PncumaticL  (De  Dupuxc.  Puis.  i.  3, 
vol.  tuL  p.  787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now 
extant,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
Mattbaei's  Collection,  entitled  XXI  Veterum  ei 
Clarorum  jlMioorwn  Gnuxorum  Varia  Oputcula, 
Mosquae,  1808,  4 to.  See  also  Palladius,  Com- 
matt,  m  f/tppocr.  44  De  Mort>.  Poptd.  lib.  vi."  ap. 
Dietz,  Skolia  in  Hippocr.  et  Galen,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
The  particular  opinions  of  his  s<-ct  nre  not  exactly 
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known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  tho  Eclcctici.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v. 
Eclbctici.)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhausen,  Hutor.  Sectat 
Pneumatic.  Med.  Altort  1791,  8vo.;  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Addikun,  ad  ElcrtcL  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio 
m  44  Biblioth.  Grwva"  athibit.)         [\V.  A.  G.] 

AGATHOCLE'A  ('A-yo^A^a),  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  bad 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eurydice,  Aga- 
thoclea  became  his  favourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (n.  c.  205),  Agnthoclea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thocles on  the  throue,  lie  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Snsibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphancs. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  be  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate.  Agnthoclea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  v.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25—34;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,  2  ;  A  then.  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  576  ;  Pint.  Oram. 
33.)  There  was  another  Agnthoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acarnanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt, 
(Polvb.  /.  c)  [C.  P.  M.j 

AGA'THOCLES  ('A-yoJoirAjjr),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  nourished  in 
the  Latter  part  of  the  fourth  av  i  tUs  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  &  a,  so  thai  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  tht»  cf  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wan,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  i.  CROSS  of  painful 
interest ;  yet  so  entire  is  the  Iocs  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  be  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  ns^stnnce  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Taren tines  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280),  and  thii  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold's  Horns,  c  xxxv.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  detailed  by  Diodoms  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  vhom 
Agathocles  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named Epitimaeut  (fault-finder).  (Athen.vi.n.272  ) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  he  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathocles  very 
I  grossly.  (Fragm.  Ub.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  ch  vrg% 
!  him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xL  15),  » 
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that  the  account  which  he  has  left  must  be  received 
with  much  suspicion.  Marvellous  stories  arc  re- 
lated of  the  early  years  of  Agathocles.  Born  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  snid  to  hare  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by 
his  father,  Carcinus  of  Rhcgium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
end  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  By  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  be  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
markable for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syra- 
cusan,  under  whose  anspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  Be  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col- 
lected an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathocles  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fered to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-offer- 
ing for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Deinetcr 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  hope  of 
safety  except  in  couqucst. 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Carthage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  other,  Hanno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un- 
able to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathocles  returned, 
but  was  defeated  ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  port  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus  who,  however,  lost  his  way  and  was 
taken.    Agathocles  escaped;  but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  and 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  troubles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocrates,  a  Syra- 
cusan  exile,  was  at  the  bead  of  a  large  army  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinocrates  into  fa- 
vour, and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corcyra  against  Cassonder.  (Diod.  xxi.  I'ragm.) 
He  plundered  the  Li  pari  isles,  and  also  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BruttiL 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  severe  ill- 
ness accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  grandson 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family  would  share  his 
fate.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his  wife 
Tcxcna  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dying 
thus  uncarcd  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  them 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
rative, Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  substituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  was  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  further  his  own  pur- 
poses. Ho  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seized 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  princi- 
pal Syracusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  understand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathocles 
and  Dionysiu*.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  appears  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  ta 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hicromncmon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
i.e.  Aug.  15,  n.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  Ftni.  Hell.) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  a.  c.  307,  died  n.  c.  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  (Macrob.  10),  {fives  his 
age  95.  Wcsseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  whom 
Agathocles  left,  were  the  Mamcrtini  who  after  his 
death  seized  Messana,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
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AGATHOCLES  C*******');  "1.  The  fa- 
ther of  Lysimachns,  was  a  Theasalian  Penest,  but 
obtained  the  favour  of  Philip  through  flattery,  and 
«u  raised  by  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompus, 
op.  Atkem.  vL  p.  259,  fn  &c ;  Arrian,  AnaL  vi. 
28.  Ind.  18.) 

1  The  son  of  Lysimachus  by  an  Odrysian 
woman,  whom  Polyaenus  (vi.  12)  calls  Macris. 
Agathocles  was   mmu  by  his  father  against  the 
(taae,  about  B.  c.  292,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.    He  was  kindly  treated  by  Dromichactis, 
the  king  of  the  Getae,  and  sent  back  to  his  father 
with  presents  ;  hut  Lysimachns,  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  Getae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
himself.    He  too  was  al*o  released  by  Dromichae- 
tit,  who  received  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
Lythnachus  in  marriage.    According  to  some  au- 
thors it  was  only  Agathocles,  and  according  to 
others  only  Lysimachus,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Diod.  Exc  xxL  p.  559,  ed.  Wesa. ;  Paus,  i.  9. 
I  7  ;  Strab.  wii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  c.  39, 
aV  mr.  num.  vind.  p.  555,  d.)    In  8.  c.  287,  Aga- 
thncWs  was  sent  by  his  father  against  Demetrius 
Poiiorcetea,  who  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
priTe  Lyshnachus  of  Lydia  and  Caria.    In  this 
expedition  he  was  successful ;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
sutchus  and  drove  him  out  of  his  father's  pro- 
vinces.   (Pint.  Demetr.  c  46.)    Agathocles  was 
destined  to  be  the  successor  of  Lysimachus,  and 
was  popular  among  his  subjects ;  but  his  step- 
uiother,  Arsinoe,  prejudiced  the  mind  of  his  father 
against  him  ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
poison  him,  Lysimachus  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  was  murdered  (a.  c  284)  by  Ptolcmaeus 
CVraunus,  who  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
machus.   His  widow  Lysandra  fled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Selcucus  in 
Asia,  who  made  war  upon  Lysimachus  in  conse- 
quence.   (Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
22G,  ed.  Bekker;  Paus.  I  10;  Justin,  xvii.  1.) 

AGA'THOCLES  CA^fionAijt),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyxicus  (vcol 
Ktsfjtwov).    He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Babylonian  (i.  p.  30,  a.  ix.  p  375,  a)  and  a  Cyzi- 
can.   (xiv.  p.  649,  f.)     He  may  originally  hnvo 
come  from  Babylon,  and  have  settled  nt  Cyxicns. 
The  first  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus. (ix.  p.  375,  f.,  xii.  p  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agathocles  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (rfe 
THr.  i.  24),  Pliny  (Hut.  NaL  Klenchus  of  books 
it.  v.  vi),  and  other  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Fcstus,  $.  v. 
Itotmam  ;  Solinus,  Polyk.  1.)     The  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (iv.  761)  cites  Memoirs  (ihrofAtn/ifurra) 
by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
Schol.  «<///«.  Theoff.485;  Steph.Bys.s.r.BeVfuroj; 
l&ymol.  M.  w.  v.  Afsrrij.) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  ) .  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  fishing  (dXicvrucd,  Suidas,  s.  e.  KurlAtor).  2.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
and  Colum.  oV  He  Bust.  L  1  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxii.  44.) 
3.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut. 
de  Flmr.  p.  1 153,  c)  4.  Of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Pessinus.  (Plut.  Ibid. 
p.  1 159,  a.) 

AGATHOCLES,  brother  of  Agathoclea.  [Aoa- 

TUOCLKA.] 
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AGATHODAEMON  CAyaOoiafan'OT  AyaBd, 
S*d»),  the  "Good  God,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  Pausanias  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Com p.  Lobeck,  ad  PhnmidL  p.  603.)    [L.  S.] 

AGATHODAEMON  ('AyaBoSalftuv^  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy's  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  aro 
found  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice : 
En*  t£k  K\ai>5(0v  XWohtftalou  Tfbrypa.<piK&v  fit- 
€kl«ev  d*rr«  n)*  otKovfxitnjy  waffar  'AyativScdfutiv 
'AA«t<u>o>ci)s  dwrnhnun  (Agnth.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  extant.  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels, and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
a«  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
considers-  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  1,  2)  men- 


tions certain  maps  or  tables  (»fyoJc«)^which 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of 
thodacmon  in  the  MSS. 
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Various  errors  having  in  the  coarse  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicola  us  Don  is,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
rished about  a.  D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Kbncrian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Heeren,  Cominentutio  ile  Fontibu*  Geo- 
(jraph.  Piolemaei  Tabnlarumque  iit  a/rnejantm  ; 
Raid  el,  Commetttutio  crUieo-lHemria  deCt.Ptolemwi 
Geocpraphia  ejuupte  codiribtu%  p.  7.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GATHON  ('A-ydftw),  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philotas,  and  the  brother  of  Parmcnion 
and  Asunder,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  a.  c  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  wos 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Piod.  xix.  75.)  Agathun 
had  a  eon,  named  Asander.  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.   (Bnckh,  (b>rp.  Inter.  105.) 

A'GATHON  ('ATdtW),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  born  about  b.  a  447,  and  sprung  from  n 
rich  and  respectable  family.  He  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat  Protag.  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  u.  c.  416,  when 
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he  was  a  little  above  thirty  years  of  age :  in  honour 
of  which  Plato  represents  the  Symposium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon's  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors are,  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.  ( Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  alxmt  forty  years  of 
age  (b.  c.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Iianae 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  isftcutapwv  Rwx'a'S  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  Fast  HelL 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxiL)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  B.  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  (Bode,  Q&chichte  der  dram,  Diokthaut,  i. 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  M  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  images"  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods :  an  iKalov  fitifia  d^o<pr)Ti  ptorrot. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Thesmopboriazusae  (191 )  as  affected  and  effemi- 
nate, corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  b.  c  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Ratine,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  <tya$6s  votwn)*  kcU  -rodtwds  tms  tpiAois. 
In  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
'Aydftwv  6  KKtirof.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  (PocL  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  ln&ikina,  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
{Port.  18.  §  17 )  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  "Flower*'  ('Ai-Ooi,  Arist  Port  9. 
§  7) ;  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  "neither  seriously 
affecting,  nor  terrible."  (Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thycstea,  the  Tele- 
phus,  the  Aerope,  and  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon's   plays  in  the 
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Thesmophoriaxusae,  v.  1 00-1 30.  The  opinion  that 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  there  was  a 
comic  writer  oi  mis  name,  nas  oeen  retuteu  oy 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (Ritschl,  Lbmmentatio  tie  Ago- 
uioriis  t  ua,  ATic  ci  1  rcu/o&iiurum  rciKjiais*  riaiae, 
1829,  8vo.)  [R.  W.] 

A'GATHON  QAydBwr),  of  Samoa,  who  wrote 
:ythi«i  and 


Scy  th  i*i 

(Plut.  de  FUn.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a  ; 
Sen*,  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

AG'ATHON  ('Ayito*),  at  first 
wards  Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  A.  D.  CR0, 
during  his  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  acta,  written  by  himself,  to  the  five  Patri- 
archates. He  wrote,  D.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip- 
picus  Dardanes  (711— 718)  to  revive  the  Mono- 
thelite error,  Comciliorum  Nova  Collcdio  a  Mansi, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGATHO'STHENES  CAyaBoaMvTit ),  a  Greek 
historian  or  philosopher  oi  uncertain  date,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Ttetxes  (ad  Lyeopkr.  704,  1021. 
Oil.  viL  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  connect- 
ed  with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  work 
of  Agathosthenes  called  *'  Asiatics  Canninaw 
(Gennanicus,  in  Arat.  Phaen.  24),  where  Gale 
(Notae  in  Parlhen.  p.  125,  &c)  wished  to  read 
the  name  Aglaosthenes ;  for  Aglaosthenes  or  Aglos- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthenes,  wrote  a  work  on  the  hi*  lory 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  but  whkh 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writers.  (Hygin.  PoiL 
A  sir.  ii.  16 ;  Eratosth.  CaiasL  ii.  27 ;  Pollux,  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  78 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.)  [L.  8J 

AGATHO'T  YCHUSCATafldTwxos),  an  ancient 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  un- 
known, but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Some  fragments  of  bis 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Velerutariae  Medianae  LiOri  dw^ 
Paris.  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.) 

AGATHYLLUS  ('AydBvWos),  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionysius 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Some  of  his 
by  Dionysius.    (L  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  ('AyiBvpns),  a  son  of 
Aeolus  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathymum 
in  Sicily.    (Died.  v.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGA'VE  ('A-yoinJ).  1.  A  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Pcntheus,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agavo 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  and  Scmele  (A  pol- 
led, iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  her 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sisters  spread 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  guilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  was  a 
just  punishment  for  her  falsehood.  This  calumny 
was  afterwards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelled 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festivals  on 
mount  Cithaeron.    Pentheus  wishing  to  prevent 
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or  stop  theso  riotous  proceedings,  went  himself  to 
mount  Ciihacron,  but  was  torn  to  piece*  there  by 
his  own  mother  Agave,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast  (Apollod.  iiL  5.  §  2  ;  Ov. 
Mrt.  iiL  725  ;  comp.  Pbnthkl's.)  Hyginas  (Fab. 
240,  254)  makes  Agave,  after  this  deed,  go  to 
lllyria  and  marry  king  Lycotherses,  whom  oow- 
erer  she  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  his 
kingdom  for  her  father  Cadmus.  This  account  is 
manifestly  transplaced  by  Hyginus,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
2.    [Nbrkidab.]  [L.  S.] 

AGD1STIS  (?AytLrrit)%  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Pausanios  (viL  17.  §  5)  relates  the  follow* 
ing  story  about  Agdistis.  On  one  occasion  Zeus 
unwittingly  begot  by  the  Earth  a  superhuman 
being  which  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
was  called  Agdistis.  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
unmanned  it,  and.  from  its  severed  cutout  there 
grew  up  on  almond-tree.  Once  when  the  daughu-r 
of  the  river-god  Sangarius  was  gathering  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom  ; 
but  here  the  almonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  fell 
in  love  with  hiin.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
him  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Pessiaius,  whither  he  went  accordingly. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
commenced,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
seised  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
ter did  the  same.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disappear.  This  is,  says  Pausanias,  the  most  po- 
pular account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  affair, 
which  is  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  name 
of  Agdistis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
was  believed  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pauaa- 
nias. (L  4.  §  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  (s.  v.) 
and  Strabo  (xiL  p.  567;  comp.  x.  p.  469),  Agdistis 
it  the  same  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes- 
sinus  under  that  name.  A  story  somewhat  differ- 
ent is  given  by  Arnobius.  (Adv.  Gent.  ix.  5.  §  4  ; 
comp.  Minuc.  Felix,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE' LA  DAS  ('Aytkdias},  a  native  of  Argos 
(Pauaan.  vi.  8.  §  4,  viL  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
eminently distinguished  as  a  statuary.  His  fame 
is  enhance*!  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas, «.  v.  ; 
SchoL  ad  Aruiupk.  Ran.  504  ;  Tzetzes,  ChiUad. 
viL  154,  viii.  191 — for  the  names  'EXdSov  and 
r*\dSou  arc  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
*A*y«Ai5ou,  as  was  first  observed  by  Meursius,  with 
whom  Wiiickelraann,  Thiersch,  and  M tiller  agree), 
Myron,  and  Polycletus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8,  s. 
19')  'I  he  determination  of  the  period  when 
Ageladaa  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
statement*  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
Pauaanias  (vi.  1 0.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Ageladas  cast  a 
statue  of  Cleosthenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
chariot-race  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
chariot,  horses,  and  charioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
Olyrapia.  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  Tiraasitheus  of  Delphi  and  Aiiochus  of  Ta- 
rentum.  Now  Timasitheus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  for  his  participation  in  the  attempt  of 
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Isngoras  m  01.  lxviii.  2  (a  &  507);  and  Anochus 
(its  we  learn  from  Eusebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  far  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  been  born 
about  AC.  540,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
((.  c)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polycletus,  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87  th  OL  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  tho  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Mclite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'HpaKK^s  dAe^tmucot,  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  peni- 
tence. (OL  Ixxxvii.  3.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pausanios  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  of  Nanpactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  B.  c  455,  when  the 
Mt'ssenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny's 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite  :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny's  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  of 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  roost  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  born 
about  B.  c  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Siliig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Argives.  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music 
Canachus  and  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipoter,  Anih.  Pal.  Plan.  220;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  d.  Uld.  Kund.  pp.  158—164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AG  EL  A' US  ('AtcAoos).  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (i.  7) 
derives  the  family  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lainus,  and 
others  Loomed es.  (Anton.  Lib.  2  ;  PalaephaL  da 
Jucred.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Horn.  OeL  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fallen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxiL  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  struck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin. 
(xxiL  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infant 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  slave  found  the  infant  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  be  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  4 ;  compare 
Paris.) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
lars arc  known.    (Apollod.  iL  8.  §  5 ;  Antonin, 
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Lib.  2;  Horn.  //.  viii.  257,  xL  802  ;  Pans.  viiL 
86.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AGELA'US  CAy4*Mos\  of  Naupactus,  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Actolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
b.  c.  221,  when  he  negociated  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  ScerdiLudas  and  the  Aetob'aus. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
pence  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.  iv.  16,  t.  108—107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AGELE'IS  fA^ff*  or  'A-ye- 
Atjtj),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  J  I.  iv.  128,  t.  765,  vL  269,  xr.  218, 
Od.  iii.  378,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.    [A.  Gbllh's.] 

AGE'NOR  ('Ayfrwp).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Relus.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tcle- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus,  Phincus,  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
5;  Hygin.  Fab.  178;  Paua,  t.  25.  §  7;  Schol 
ad  Apollo*.  BAotL  ii.  178,  hi.  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)    Virgil  {Am. 

i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Ruttmann  {Mjtthohxj.  i.  p.  232,  &c.)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptcs, 
king  of  Argos.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
{Fragm.  p.  47,  ed.  Sturz.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  father's  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
them sel res  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pclasgus  re- 
ceived the  country  about  the  river  Erasmus,  and 
built  Iarissa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  father  of  Crotopus.  (Paus. 

ii.  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Aetolus.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demonic*.  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iii.  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  father  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca- 
dia. He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  akindoncd 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  pcplus  of  Hormonia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous, 
he  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 


gation of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two'  brothers 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  by  Ara- 
photerus  and  Acarnan,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viii. 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and  Alphe- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  77.  xL  59,  vL 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortificatious  of  the 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  wounded 
by  him.  (xxL  570,  &c.)  ApoUo  rescued  him  in 
a  cloud  from  the  anger  of  AchiUes,  and  then  as- 
sumed himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilles  away  from  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fugitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city.  fxxi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  1)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  was  represented  by  Polygnotus  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Lcsche  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  fbUowing  passages :  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5, 
iii.  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.  [L.  S.] 

AGENO'RIDES  ('Ayipo/^j),  a  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor, 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90 ;  iv. 
563),  Phincus  (Vol.  Flacc  iv.  582),  and  Perseus. 
(Ov.  Met.  iv.  771.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'POLIS  ('Ay4ro\is\  of  Rhodes,  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Marcius  PhUippus,  n.  c  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  year, 
a  c.  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESILA'US  r/Arfawtpn 
or  'Aytalkaos),  from  dytiv  and  dr?)p  or  AoJi,  a  sur- 
name of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Pal- 
lad.  1 30,  with  Spanheiiu's  note  ;  Hesych.  «.  e.  ; 
Acschyl.  ap.  Allien,  iii.  p.  99.)  Nicander  {ap. 
Aiken,  xv.  p.  684)  uses  the  form  Hy wl\aos.  [LS.] 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  we 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  most  decisive  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus  he  sculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by 
aU  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and  muscle, 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repose, 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquilinc  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  painting.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  respecting  the  age  when  Agesander 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
the  subject.  Winckelmann  and  Mttller,  forming 
their  judgment  from  the  stylo  of  art  displayed  in 
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the  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the  age  of  Lysip- 
pus.  Muller  thinks  the  intensity  of  suffering  de- 
picted, and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervades  the  group,  shews  that  it  belongs  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Leasing  and 
Thiersch  on  the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the 
passage  of  Pliny  to  an  accurate  examination,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Agesander  and  the 
other  two  artists  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
sculptured  the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor ; 
and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 
In  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Lnocoon  had 
been  a  work  of  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  Pliny  should  have  ranked  it  above 
all  the  works  of  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Praxiteles, 
and  Lysippus.  But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
gerated praise,  if  the  group  was  modem  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 
fresh.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  nourish  in 
full  vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt- 
edly down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  de- 
emed in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
of  one  block,  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a 
join  in  it.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Antium)  that  Athenodorus  was  the  son  of  Age- 
Kinder.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 
also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  executed  the 
figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
ing two  figures.  (Leasing,  Laokoon ;  Winckelmann, 
(■'H-L  d.  Kttn*t,  x.  1,  10;  Thiersch,  Epochen  d. 
bUd.  AW.  p.  318,  &c;  Miillor,  ArcMolog*  d. 
AW,  p.  1&2.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

AOESA'"NDRIDAS  ^kyww&pi&ai),  the  son 
of  Agesander  (comp.  Thuc  L  189),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  in  B.  c  411,  was  attacked  by  the 
Athenians  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  them.    (Thuc.  viiL  91,  94,  95.) 

AGESI'ANAX  CA-yijeridvol),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  a  beautiful  fragment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch.  (Dr.  facie  in  orb.  lunae, 
p.  920.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S.] 

AGE'SIAS  (,Ayi»^«»)»  one  of  the  Iambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olynipia, 
gained  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
is  celebrated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode.  Bikkh  places  Us  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  ('AyyrtSatio*),  son  of  Ar- 
chestratus,  an  Epizephyrian  Locrian,  who  con- 
quered, when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
games.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  10th  and  11th  Qlympic  odes.  The  scholiast 
places  his  victory  in,  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
father  of  Cbromius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
mean  odes.    (i.  42,  ix.  99.) 

AOESILA^US.  [Aomandkr.] 

AGESILA'US  I.  CAyno-lAaoj),  son  of  Doryssusi, 
sixth  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Aristodemus,  according  to  ApoUodorns,  reigned 
fiwty-four  years,  and  died  in  886  a  c.  Pausanias 
makes  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgua,  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  3 ; 
Clinton,  Fori,  1  p.  535.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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AGESILA'US  II.,  son  by  his  second  wife,  Eu- 
polia,  of  Archidarous  II.,  succeeded  his  half-bro- 
ther, Agis  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lynander,  his  nephew, 
Leotychides.  [Lkotyciudkk]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  a  a,  both  inclusive ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece," 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country's  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  its  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
spects :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond tbe  mention  of  his  intimnry  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of 
Cinadon's  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphemes  and 
Pharnabazus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  tbe  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed  ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes' route,  he  met  and  defeated  atCoroneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  forces.  In  S'J'.i  li  e  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
tbe  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  ho  reduced  the 
Acarnanians  to  submission  ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
yean  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  i'hocbidas'  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy's  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other  ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Kpami- 
nondas  ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily excluded  from  tho  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Perioeci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  side 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
i  ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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bossy  to  the  const  of  Asia  and  negotiation*  for 
money  with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscure  passage  of  Xenophon  (Ayestiaus,  iL  26, 27): 
and,  in  performance  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agosilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.    From  Coroneia  to  Leuctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.    No  one  of  Sparta's  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.   No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home  ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letterto  the  ephora  on  his  recall : 
14  We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.    For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country's  and  her  allies'.    And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  epbors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state."   Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth : 
"Alas  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.    Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  Cleo- 
nymus,  son  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.    So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Peisander.  [Pbisandbr.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  **  If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that ; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  his  character  is 
clear.    In  person  be  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  "lame  sovereignty."    In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
mil  took  place,  but  not  through  him,  Agesilaua 
himself  was  Sparta's  most  perfect  citizen  and  most 
consummate  general ;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  Neil.  iii.  3,  to  the  end,  Aye- 
niam;  Diod.  xiv.  xv;  Paus.  iii.  9,  10;  PluUand  C. 
Nepos,  in  vitu;  Pint  Apophiheom.)   [A.  H.  C] 

AOESILA'USCAyWaooj),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(*lTaAi/r<f),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  (Para/Ma,  p.  312),  and  Stobaeus.  (Flo- 
HUg.  ix.  27,  liv.  49,lxv.  10,  cd.Oaisf.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AOESl'LOCIIUS     or    HEGESI'LOCHUS  | 


AGESIPOLIS. 

QkywiXoxot, ' Ayrfff iKoxoi,  'HyrfffiXoxoi),  was  the 
chief  magistrate  (/YyfaNw)  of  the  Rbodians,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Perseus  in  a  c  171,  and  recommended  his  coun- 
trymen to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.  c  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Panllus  in  Macedonia,  u.  c 
1 68.    ( Polyb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  2,  1 4,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESl'MBROTUS,  commander  of  the  Rho- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a,  c.  200—197.  (Liv. 
xxxi  46,  xxxii  16,  32.) 

AGESl'POLIS  I.  ('Arn*l*o\is%  king  of  Sparta, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agids  beginning  with  Eu- 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  father  Pausnnias,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  ac.  394,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years.    He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.     He  came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe- 
deracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithraustee),  which  was 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colleague,  Agesilaus  II-,  from  Asia;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  then  assembled.    The  Spartan  army  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  orer 
the  allies.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  2.  §  9.)    In  the  year 
B»  c.  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Argolis.    Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Argives 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  farther 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  hi  b.  c  393 ;  but  as  he 
suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.    (Xen.  UeU.  iv.  7.  §  2-6; 
Paus.  iii.  5.  §  8.)    In  a.  c.  385  the  Spartans,  seis- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.    In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tineans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  He 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  under 
water.    The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mnnti  neons 
were  forced  to  surrender.    They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The  derao- 
cratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  Hell,  v.  2.  §  1-7 ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  5 ;  Diod. 
xv.  5,  &c;  Plut.  Pdop.  4 ;  Isocr.  Fancy,  p.  67,  a, 
De  Pave,  p.  179,  c) 

Early  in  a  c  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  request- 
ing assistance  against  the  Olynthians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
first  very  successful.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Telcutius  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  u.  381) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command,  lie  set  out  in  381, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  380. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Toruue 
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by  »tnrm  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hi*  successes  he  was 
•ciied  with  a  foyer,  which  carried  him  off  in  seven 
day*.    He  died  at  Aphytis,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pailiene.    His  body  was  immersed  in  honey  and 
toaveyed  home  to  Sparta  for  burial.  Though 
Age«ipolis  did  not  share  the  ambitious  views  of 
foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Agesilaus,  his  loss 
»•«  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  teems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.    (Xen.  Hell. 
v.  3.  g  8-9,  18-19 ;  Died,  xt.  22 ;  Thirl  wall,  Hid. 
of  Greece,  voL  it.  pp.  405,  428,  dec,  t.  pp.  5,  tut. 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOESl'POLIS  IL,  son  of  Cleoiubrotus,  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  line,  He  ascended  the 
throne  b.  c.  371,  and  reigned  one  year  (Pau«. 
iiL  6.  §  1  ;  Diod.  xt.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'POLIS  III-,  the  31st  of  the  Agid  line, 
was  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson  of  Cleom- 
brotus  11.  After  the  death  of  Cleomcncs  he  was 
elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ir.  35.)  He  was  however  soon  deposed  by  bis  col- 
league Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  hear  of  him  next  in  B.  c.  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who  joined 
Flamininus  in  his  attack  upon  Nobis,  the  tyrant 
of  Law-daemon,  (LiT.  xxxiv.  26.)  He  formed 
one  of  an  embassy  sent  about  B.  c.  183  to  Rome 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(Polyb.  xxiT.  11.)  [C  P.M.] 

AGESI'STRATE.    [Agw  IV.] 
AG  E'TAS  ('At^tos),  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Aetolians  in  a  c  217,  made  an  incursion  into 
Acarnania  and  Epirus,  and  ravaged  both  coun- 
tries.   (Polyb.  t.  91.  96.) 

AGE'TOR  fAyifrc^),  a  Burname  given  to  seve- 
ral gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  Lacedaemon 
(Stob.  Serm.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zeus  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
think,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
[Agamemnon,  2J to  Apollo  (Eurip.  Med.  426) 
where  however  Ebnsley  and  others  prefer  dy^rap : 
■ — to  Hermes,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  lower  world.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
statue  at  Megalopolis.  (Pans.  viiL  31.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
AGGE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  the  Agrimensores.  (Did.  of  Ant.  p.  30.) 
Jt  is  uncertain  when  he  lived;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
from  some  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are : — "  Aggeni 
Urbici  in  Julium  Frontinum  Commcntarius,"  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  work  M  De  Agrorum  Qualitate," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus ;  "  In  Julium  Fron- 
tinum Commentariorum  Liber  secundus  qui  Diazo- 
graphus  dicitur  and  u  Commentariorum  de  Con- 
troversiis  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera."  The 
but- named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Doraitian, 
since  the  author  speaks  of  "  praestantis&imus 
Domitianns,"  an  expression,  which  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  this  tyrant  after  bis  death. 
UIuL  of/tome,  vol  ii.  p.  621.) 

AGGRAMMES,  called  XANDRAMES  (Ho*«- 
tfxiurjt)  by  Diodorua,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangaridae 
and  Prasii  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  A 
barber,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
was  preparing  to  march  against  him,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  his  soldiers,  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  v.  2 ;  Diod.  xviL  93,  94 ;  Arrian,  A  nab. 
v.  25,  Ac ;  Pint  Alex.  60.) 

A'GIAS  ('Aylas),  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand- 
son of  TiMimenus,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Argos- pound.  (Paus. 

iii.  ll.  §5.)  [TiaAMKNt'tt.] 

A'GIAS  CAyUu).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Excerpta  of 
Proclus.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Acta  Philol.  Afonae.  ii.  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Monacen&is,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agius, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  Hegias  ('Hyias)  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom.  vL  p.  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1),  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troeaen,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
b.  c  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  NeWet,  L  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Achaeaus 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  WoroL,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  6  rods  Hdcrovs  ypd^at. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  281 ;  Paus.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
§  2;  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5 ;  SchoL  ad  Odysx.  iv.  12 ; 
SchoL  ad  Aridoph.  Equit.  1332;  Lucian,  De 
SaJtaL  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
No'orot  to  Homer  (  Suid.  «.  e.  *oVtoi ;  AnthoL 
Planud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xvi.  118)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  as  Eumclus  of  Corinth 
(SchoL  ad  PimL  Ol.  xiiL  31),  Antideides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidemus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (Athen. 

iv.  p.  168;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  558.) 
Where  the  N6<rroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iiL  86 ;  Moineke, 
Hid.  Comic  Grace,  pp.  404,  416.)        [L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  Q&ylas),  tlte  author  of  a  work  on 
ArgoUs.  ('ApyokutJi,  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.)  He  U 
called  6  uovaiitds  in  another  passage  of  Athcnaeus 
(xiv.  p.  626,  f.)f  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AG  I  ATI  S.    [Aow  IV.] 

AG1S  1.  ("Ay«),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  8.  c 
1032.  (Mdller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  61 1,  transL)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (Chron.  u  p.  166)  be  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodorus,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the  class  called  Helots, 
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(Kphor.  op.  Sfrab.  viii.  p.  364.)  To  kit  reign  | 
wu  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
under  Pollis  and  Delphus.  (Conon.  Narr.  86.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
"AyiScu.  His  colleague  was  Sous.  (Pant.  iii.  2. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  IL,  the  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  succeeded  his  father 
Archidamus,  b.  c.  427,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  yean.  In  the  summer  of  b.  c.  426,  he 
led  an  army  of  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  as 
far  as  the  isthmus,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica ;  hot  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
farther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  far.  (Thuc  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
B.  c.  419,  the  Argives,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  attacked  Epidaurus ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Lacedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Epidaurus.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  iii. 
p.  342.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  Ixick,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Carnean 'festival;  and  when 
the  Argives  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (a.  c.  41 8)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  But 
just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Af;is  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  ofF  his  army.  On  his  return  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Argos,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomcnos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  1 00,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
v.  54,  57,  Stc.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
coured, the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Mantineia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc  v. 
71  —  73.)  In  u.  c  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown, 
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an  army  was  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  un- 
able to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Argives  bad  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiac.  (Thuc 
v.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  413,  Agis  entered 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Athens  (Thuc  vii.  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  Ute 
disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northwards  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deceleia  ho 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  and  received  embassies  as  well 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians,  as 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itself.  (Thuc  viii.  71.)  In  b.  c  401, 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Elis  was  entrust- 
ed to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  pence.  As  he  was  returning 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  be 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  iiL  2.  §  21,  &c 
3.  §  1 — 4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leotychides,  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiadcs  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his 
implacable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  2; 
Plut.  Alab.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timaea.  It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  accounts  from 
Timnea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc  viii.  12,  45;  Plut.  Lmwd. 
22.  AgesiU  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  III.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  III-,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  bhort,  but  eventful.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  B.C.  338.  In  B.  c  333,  we  find  him  going, 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  Aegean,  Pharnaljaxus  and  Autophra- 
datcs,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  car- 
rying on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece  They  gave  him  30  talentB  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plans.  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Agcsilnus,  with  instructions  to 
sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterwards  (a  c  331),  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thracians,  to  de- 
clare war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  laid  siege  to 
Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  AnU|«tor 
came  to  its  relief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
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Agis  was  defeated  and  killed.  It  happened  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela.  (Arrian,  ii.  13 ; 
Diod.  xvi.  63,  68,  rrii.  62;  Aesca.  c  Ctesiph. 
p.  77;  Curt.vi.1;  Jostin,xiL  1.)  [CRM.] 
AOIS  IV.,  the  elder  son  of  Eudamidas  1 1.,  was 
the  24th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.  c  244,  and  reigned  four 
Tears.  In  B.C  243,  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
by  Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agis 
led  an  army  against  him,  hot  was  defeated. 
(Pans.  ii.  8.  §  4.)  The  interest  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever, is  derived  from  events  of  a  different  kind. 
Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  vices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenerated  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
severity  of  manners.  Not  above  700  families  of 
the  genuine  Spartan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeus, 
who  procured  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  secured 
to  every  Spartan  head  of  a  family  an  equal  portion 
of  land,  the  landod  property  had  pawed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber were  females,  so  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
families  possessed  estates  while  the  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
re-establish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  For  this 
end  he  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  lands.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
to  give  landed  estates  to  the  Perioeci.  His  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
young  men,  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealthy.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
three  very  influential  persons, — his  uncle  Agesi- 
laus  (a  man  of  large  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Mandrocleides. 
Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  ephi>rs,  he  laid  his.  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whose  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
strangers  ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lots, 
to  be  divided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.  The  senate 
could  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lysander,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  and 
offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 
lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  all  his  relation*  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.  His  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  multitude.  The  opposite,  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Selcucus,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
the  measure,  though  only  by  one  vote.  Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  Leonidas.  Lysander 
accordingly  accused  him  of  having  violated  the  laws 
by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 
Leonidas  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  CIcombrotus,  who  co-operated  with 
Agis.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lysander*  term 
of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonidas.  They  brought  an  accusation  against 
Ly  winder  and  M:u»drocleides,  of  attempting  to  vio- 
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late  the  laws.  Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
ngniust  him  by  Agesilaus.  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ac- 
cordingly adl  bonds,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt  Agesi- 
laus, having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.  Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tious movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.  During  his  absence 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  land*,  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  opcidy 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  CIcombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioecus,  the 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  .Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  ho  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  bad  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates,  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
**  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers."  Hhi 
mother  Agcsistrato  and  his  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  son  Cleomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.  ( Plutarch,  AyU,  CXeomenu,  Aratus ; 
Paus.  vii.  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  f/A-yii),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  (Anab.  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (De  adulat.  ei  amic  diterim,  p.  60)  do- 
scribe  him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtiu*  calls  him  u  pessimorum  carminnra 
post  Choerilum  conditor,*'  which  probably  refers 
rather  to  their  nattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AnlhoL  iii.  p. 
836;  Zimmermaun,  Zeitxhrifl  Jur  dw  Alterth, 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  516)  mention*  one  A  git  at 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(d^mnoctl).  [L.  &] 

AGLA'IA  ('A-ytKaia).    1.  [Charitks. J 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopat  and  mother  of  Nireus, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  iL  671;  Diod.  ▼.  53.) 
Another  Aglaia  it  mentioned  in  Apollodorus.  (iL 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGLAONI'CE.  [Aganicb.] 

AGLAOPHE'ME.  [Sirknks.] 

AGLA'OPHON  £  Ay  Kao<p£r),  a  painter,  born 
in  the  island  of  Thasot,  the  father  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotus.  (Suidas  and  Photius,*.©.  TloKtyvv- 
ros  i  Air  'i.  Gr.  ix.  700.)    He  had  another  son 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat.  Gory.  p.  448.  B.)  At 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (I'lin. 
//.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  lived 
about  01.  70.  Quintilian  (xiL  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  betides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  OL 
according  to  Pliny  (  //.  .Y.  xxxt.  9.  s.  36),  and  hit 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeut 
(xii.  p.  543,  D.).  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympiat 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuset  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiadet ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  N  erne  an  garnet,  held  Alcibiades 
on  ber  knees.    Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (b.  c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglnophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  gcnerally 
bore  the  name  not  of  bit  father  but  of  hit  grand- 
father.   Plutarch  (Alcib.  16)  says,  that  Aristo- 
phon was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alcibiadet.    He  may  perhaps  have  assisted  his 
son.    Thit  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Arittoph.  Avet,  578.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGLAOSTHENES.    [Agaocthenks.  j 

AGLAUROS.  [Agraulob.] 

AG  LA' US  ('A-yWj),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gyget,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac- 
count of  hit  contentcdnoBs,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  be.  (Val. 
Max.  vii.  1.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vil  47.)  Pausa- 
niat  (viii.  24.  §  7)  placet  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
tanias  (v.  15,  §  4,  vi.  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altit  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleons  the  **  porch  of  Agnaptus."  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'UNIUS  fA-ywor),  the  fitther  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16; 
Orph.  Argon.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniadea,  [L.  S.] 

AGNODICE  ('AyvoSlKr,),  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
ttudy  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Hyginnt 
{Fait.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  "whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis- 
guised herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero- 


he  profession,  the 

of  the  other  prac- 
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philus, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  ttudy  of 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  After- 
wards, when  the  began  pi 
cestful  in  these  branches  of  the 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  tbe  outer  prac- 
titioners, by  whom  the  was  summoned  before  the 
Areiopagus,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  morals 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  thit  charge  by 
making  known  her  sex,  the  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf,  and  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  abolished.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  Btory,  but  several 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  by 
the  name  of  Herojthtius  instead  of  Hierophi/nt, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ  But  thit  emendation,  though  at  first  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  teem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fourth ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
Herophilut  at  Athent;  and  thirdly,  it 
hardlv  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have 
so  celebrated  a  physician  "a  certain  IJervphUusT 
(  Herofthilm  quidam. )  [  W.  A.  G.j 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (iL  17. 
§15)  calls  "  Rhetorices  accusation  Rhunken 
(Hist.  OriL  Oral.  Grate  p.  xc.)  and  after  him 
most  modern  scholars  have  considered  this  Agnon 
to  be  the  same  man  at  Agnonidet,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  at  the  latter  is  in  some  MSS.  of 
Corn.  Nepos  (Phoc  3)  called  Agnon.  But  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  it  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian, shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  is  the 
same  aa  the  academic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Athcnaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S. J 
AGNO'NIDES  ('A-pwrOnf),  an  Athenian 
demagogue  and  tycophant,  a  contemporary  of 
Tbeophrastus  and  Phocion. 


cused  by  Agnonidet  of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrattus  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  37.)  Agnonidet  was  opposed  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian party  at  Athens  and  called  Phocion  a  trai- 
tor, for  which  ho  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
ton  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athens. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  obtained  from  Antipater 
permission  to  return  to  hit  country  through  the 
mediation  of  Phocion.  (I 'Int.  Phoc  29.)  But 
the  tycophant  toon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  hit 
benefactor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  tbe 


Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  tlie 
Peiraecut  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
33,  35 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Phoc.  3.)  But  tbe  Athenians 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towordi 
and  put  Agnonidet  to  death  to  appease  hit 
(Plut.  Phoc  38.)  [L.  S.J 

AGON  ('Aycir),  a  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (dywia).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olympia  with  dArnptr  in  hit  hands.  Thit  sta- 
tue was  a  work  of  Dionytius,  and  dedicated  bv 
Smicythus  of  Rhegium.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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AGO'NIUS  QAytiruH ),  a  »urnamc  or  epithet  of 
several  gods.  Aeschylus  (Again.  513)  and  Sopho- 
cles ( Track.  26)  use  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeus,  and 
apjKirently  in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and 
contest*.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  133.5.)  But 
Agoniua  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of 
Hemic*,  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn 
contests.  ('Ay****,  Pans.  y.  14.  §  7 ;  Pind.  Oltfmp. 
vi.  133,  with  the  ScboL)  [L.  8.] 

AOORA'CRITUS  ('A-yo^prror),  a  famous 
statuary  and  sculptor,  born  in  the  island  of  Faros, 
who  flourished  from  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a  4.)  He  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1),  who  is  even 
said  by  Pliny  to  hare  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
four  of  his  production*  are  mentioned,  viz.  a  statue 
of  Zeus  and  one  of  the  1  ton  tan  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Pans.  L  c)  ;  a 
statue,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddess  at  Athens  (Plin.  L  e.)  ;  and  the- 
Rh;uiTnuMan  Nemesis.  Respecting  this  last  work 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
account  which  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritus 
contended  with  Alcamenes  (another  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
and  that  the  Athenians,  through  an  undne  par- 
tiality towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
victory  to  AJcamenes.  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  slight  alterations  so  as  to 
change  his  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhamnus,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.  Pausanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  nix  nit  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marble  which  the  Persians  under  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy.  (See  These  tetus  and  Parme- 
nio,  Antkol.  Or.  Planud.  iv.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
account  however  has  been  rejected  as  involving 
a  confusion  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
was  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  (Unr 
edited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  p.  48.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396),  Tzetzcs  (Chiliad,  vii.  154),  Suidas  and 
Photius  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
statue.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny's 
account  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  have  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  have  been 
changed  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckclmann, 
SlinuntlicAe  Werke  von  J.  Riselein,  vol.  v.  p.  364  ; 
Zoega,  AbhantUungen,  pp.  56 — 62 ;  K.  0.  Mullcr, 
Ank.  d.  AW/,  p.  102.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGOHAEA  and  AOORAEUS  (\A70poia  and 
Ayofituoty,  arc  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
who  were  considered  as  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  in  the  dyopd,  such  as  Zeus 
(Pans,  iii.  1  i.  §  8,  v.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (in.  11. 
§  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  8),  and  Hermes,  (i.  15. 
§  1,  it  9.  §  7,  ix.  17.  §  1.)  Ab  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  dyopd  as  the  market-place.  [  L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  ('Aypeuas),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apollo.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
ron,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
Megara  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agracus.  (Paus. 
L  41.  §4  ;  Eustath.  ad //.  p.  361.)       [L.  S.] 

AGKAULOS  or  AORAULK  {AypavAos  or 
'A-)pauAii).    1.  A  daughter  of  Actacus,  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agraulos, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  (Apollod,  iii.  14.  §  2; 
Paus.  L  %  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippc  by  Ares.  This  Agraulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  different  legends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  18.  §  2)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisters 
Erich thonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agraulos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where- 
upon they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  710, 
Ac),  Agraulos  nnd  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Pannthenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse* 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  bouse  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption, he  changed  Agraulos  into  a  stono. 
8.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long-protracted  war,  and  an  oracle 
declared  that  ft  would  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last.  (Suid.  and  Hesych.  *.  v. 
"  Ay  pavAtn;  Ulpian,  ail  Demotth.  de  fah.  leg.;  He- 
rod, viii  53  ;  Plut  Aleib.  15 ;  Philochorus,  Fragm. 
n.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)  One  of  the  Attic  Bwoi 
(Agraule)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  Rys.  *.  v.  ' Ay pavKj ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaaph,  p.  89;  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  (De  Abeim.  ab  annual.  L  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  wt 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  her 'down  to 
time. 

AGRESPHON  Q  Ay p4<r<f**>\  a  Greek  gram- 
marian mentioned  by  Suidas.  («.  e.  *A^oAAo»»'a>j.) 
He  wrote  a  work  Tltpl  'Ouwvvuwv  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  ApoUonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  RE  US  ('Ay pets),  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  115; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii  507;  Diod.  iv.  81 ;  Hesych.  s.v.; 
Salmas.  ad  &Jm.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRl'COLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Toe.  Agric 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  June  13th,  a.  v.  37, 
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to  the  23rd  August,  a.  d.  93)  extends  through  the 
reigns  of  the  nine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian. He  was  bom  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Forum 
Julii,  the  modern  Frfjus  in  Provence.  His  father 
was  Julius  Graednus  of  senatorian  rank  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughout  his  education 
tt-ems  to  hare  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 

Khilosophy  (the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
igher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles, 
His  first  military  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paulinas  in  Britain  (a.  tj.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubemalis.  (See  Did.  of  A  nt  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Decidiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (a.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul Salvias  Titian  us,  where  his  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces 5  the  tribunate  and  the  praetorsbip, — in 
Nero's  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  with  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prudent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero's  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Ner.  32)  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian's  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20tb  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  el 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  be  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fashionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  d.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  bis 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silures  (South  Wales);  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola^  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argyle.  His  first  campaign 
(a.  d.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  rcconquest  of  Mona 
(Anglesea),  and  the  Ordovices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
parts  of  Britain.    The  third  campaign  (a.  o.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Taus,*  proliably 
the  Solway  Frith ;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  was 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  far  north  as  the  Friths 
of  Clvde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  coming  now 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  legion; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (  a.  d. 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  possession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  general 
(ialgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Trutulensian  harbour  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covering Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  won  after  (a.o» 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fallen  to  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  d.  93 ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re- 
peated reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassias  (lxvL  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful,  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  {Agric  39 — 16)  of  his  life  during  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  bis 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Agricola.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilns  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (Anik.  Brunek.  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C  T.  A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS  CAypttiriot),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  p.  30 ;  MuUer,  Gra&om.  p.  166,  &c)  [L.S.] 

AGRl'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (//. 
A7.  viiL  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopas 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  praenomen,  and  after- 
wards as  a  cognomen.    It  frequently  occurs  as  a 


•  As  to  whether  the  Tans  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers*  Caledonia. 
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cognomen  in  tho  early  times  of  the  empire,  but  not 
ander  the  republic.  One  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba  is  called  by  this  name.  (Li v.  i.  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aldus  Gellius  (xvi.  16),  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vii .  6.  s.  8),  and  Sol  in  us  ( 1 ),  the  word  signifies  a 
birth,  at  which  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet 
foremost ;  but  their  derivation  of  it  from  art/re  par- 
ha  or  pes  is  absurd  enough.  (Com p.  Sen.  (kd.  813.) 

AGRIPPA  CAypirwas),  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
only  known  to  nave  lived  later  than  Acnesidcmus, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  be  is  said 
to  bare  been  the  fifth  in  descent  He  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  time  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  "five  grounds  of 
doubt"  (of  Wkt«  rp6rot\  which  are  given  by 
Sextus  Empiricus  as  a  summary  of  the  later  scepti- 
cism, are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  88)  to 
Agrippa. 

1.  The  first  of  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers.  II.  The  second  from  the  **  rejectio 
ad  infinitum :  **  all  proof  requires  some  further 
proof,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  things  arc 
changed  as  their  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
vc  look  upon  them  in  different  points  of  view. 

IV.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 

V.  involves  a  vicious  circle.  (Scxtus  Empiricus, 
fyrrknn.Hypot.  L  15.) 

With  reference  to  these.  Wrre  rpoVot  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
short  summary  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  scepticism. 
[Pvrhhon.J  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
progress  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the  falli- 
bility of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  aiid 
metaphysical  grounds  of  doubt.  Tbey  seem  to 
mark  a  new  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  biter  age. 
(Hitter,  (itschichte  der  Philosophies  xii. 4.)  [B.  J.] 

AGRIPPA,  M.  ASI'NIUS,  consul  a.  d.  2.r>, 
died  a.  D.  26,  was  descended  from  a  family  more 
illustrious  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
bis  mode  of  life.    (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34,  61.) 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR  ('Ayptirtas  KoVwc), 
about  a.  n.  1 35,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Euse- 
btus,  and  for  riis  learning  by  St  Jerome  (de  Viris 
lU»$tr.  c.  21),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
sndrian  Onostic  Basilides,  on  the  Gospel.  Quota- 
tions are  made  from  his  work  by  Eusebius.  (I/ixt. 
Ecrln.  iv.  7  ;  sec  Gallandi's  Dibliotheca  Patrum, 
vol.  i.  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  I.  One  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
a.  o.  19,  as  offering  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.   (Tac.  Ann.  iL  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
ed the  province  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 
a.  d.  69,  and  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  placed  over  Mocsia  in  A.  D.  70.  lie 
was  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
matians.  (Tac  //tit,  iii.  46 ;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
rii.  4.  §  3.) 

AGRIPPA,  D.  HATE'RIUS,  called  by  Taci- 
tus (Ann.  ii.  51)  the  propinquus  of  Gcrmanicus, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  d.  15,  praetor  a.  n.  17, 
and  consul  a.  n.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
very  low,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a.  d.  32,  as  plot- 
ting the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tac  An*,  j.  77,  iL  51,  iii.  49,  52,  vi.  4.) 
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AGRIPPA, HERO'DES  I.f/Hp&nf  Ayphrwas), 
called  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  2.  §  2), 
"Agrippa  the  Great,'"  was  the  son  of  Arifltobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  Ho  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Malatha  in 
Idumaea.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypres,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  He- 
nxies  Antipas,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  acdile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yearly  income.  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brother- in- law,  he  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  wjis  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Puteoli. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Caligula.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  Utter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freedman 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  37), 
sot  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaca, 
Trachonitis,  and  Aurnnitis).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  bad  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king* 
dom,  and  after  the  banishment  of  H erodes  Antipas, 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  Utter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  wait  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  tho  Great.  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  H erodes,  (a.  d.  41.)  He 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  CaliguU  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround 
Jerusidem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  tho  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into 
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prison,  (a.  d.  44.  Act*,  xii.)  It  was  not  however 
merely  by  rach  acts  that  he  strove  to  win  their 
favour,  as  we  sea  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  Acts  xiL,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  points  by  Joseph  us,  who 
repeats  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cyprus,  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chakia,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  {Sat.  vi.  156);  Mariamnc,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  Jtul.  xviL  1.  §  2,  xviiL  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
JielL  Jud,  I  28.  §  1,  iL  9.  11;  Dion  Ca*s.  Ix.  8 ; 
Kuscb.  Hist.  Ecda.  ii.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOHI PPA,  H  ERO'DES  IL,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius w>d  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar- 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.  D.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  cities,  especially  Berytus.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  capricious  man- 
ner in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  other  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Roman  a, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gnmala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Hcrods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  nuide  his  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  Acts,  xxv.  xxvi.)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  him.  (Joseph.  Ami.  Jud.  xviL  .5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
8  2,  xx.  1.  §  3,  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &  11,  9.  §  4 ; 
Ml.  Jud.  ii  11.  §  6, 12.  §  1, 16, 17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  8; 
l  it.  s.  54 ;  Phot  cod.  83.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  MARC1US,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  b.  c  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass.  lxxviii.  13.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianus  as  privy  to  the  death  of 
Caracallus.    (Anion.  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENfNIUS.  [Mmwwius.] 

AGRIPPA  PtfSTUMUS,  a  posthumous  son 
of  M.  Vipsaniua  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  born  in  u.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  d.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet.  Ociav.  64,  65 ;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  29,  lv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  he 
\va«  afterwards  Iwnisked  by  Augustus  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character ;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  scnatuscun- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  con- 
finned  for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasury 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Li  via,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  d.  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  long 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tibenus  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  Living  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  3 — 6;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  32, 
IviL  3;  Suet,  /.c,  Tib.  22;  Vellci.  ii.  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resem- 
blance to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  A.  D.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  40 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lviii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  waa  born  in 
a  c.  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  obscure  family.  At  the  ago 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apollonia  in  Illyria,  toge- 
ther with  young  Octavius,  afterwards  Octavianus 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  in 
a  c  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  friends 
of  Octavius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  B.  c.  43,  Octavius 
gavo  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  ' 
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of  prosecuting  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
J.  (attar.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pcruainian  war 

between  Octaviua,  now  Octarianua,  and  L.  Anto- 
nio*, in  a  c  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
commanded  port  of  the  force*  of  Octavianus,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  skilful  manoeuvres, 
ht'Mcged  L.  Antonias  in  Perusia.  He  took  the 
town  in  B.  c  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  retook  Sipontum,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Antonius.  In  a  c  38,  Agrippa  ob- 
tained fresh  success  in  Gaol,  where  he  quelled  a 
revolt  of  the  native  chiefs ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Germany  rs  far  as  the  country  of  the  Catti,  and 
transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  loft  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
revolted  Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe- 
dience. His  victories,  especially  thoso  in  Aquitanin, 
contributed  much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octa vi- 
sit us,  and  he  was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
command  .of  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  a  c.  37. 
Octarianus  offered  him  a  triumph,  which  Agrippa 
declined,  but  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  by  Octavianus  in  a  c  37.  Dion 
Cassias  (xlviii.  49)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  con- 
sul when  he  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  thrdrct* 
to  furA  AovkIov  TdXAov  seem  to  be  suspicious, 
unless  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  passage,  t#  3*  Ayphrxy  n)i>  tow  vclvtikoG 
vapantvil*  hfx*tplaus^  which  refer  to  an  event 
which  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
nity, he  was  charged  by  Octavianus  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  Sextus  Pompey  watt  roaster  of  the  sea. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
never  separated  (VclleL  ii.  79),  executed  this 
order  with  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrinc  lake 
near  Baiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
harbour,  which  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
and  mariners  till  thoy  were  able  to  encounter  the 
experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In  ac  36,  Agrip- 
pa defeated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylae,  and  after- 
wards at  Naulochus  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho- 
nour of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
upon  him  ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities 
M.  Varro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  (Vellei.  ii.  81 ;  Li  v.  Epit.  129  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  3.  s.  4;  Virg. 
A™,  viii.  684.) 

In  ac.  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
war  in  Illyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
vianus, when  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try. On  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
aedileship  in  n»c  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
and  expended  immense  sums  of  money  upon  groat 
public  works.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 
and  Anienian  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
smaller  water-works  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  largo  cloaca  of 
Tarquinina  Priscua  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
works  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
tist* of  Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  aug- 
mented in  a  c  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 
Several  others,  and  among  these  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  still  rend  the  inscription:  M  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tertiunt  fecit."  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
liii.  27  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  15,  a  24  8  3;  Strub. 
v.  p.  235 ;  Frootin.  De  Aquatd.  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus 
•and  M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet,  a  c  82.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leticas,  Patrae,  and 
Corinth;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actiiun  (a  u  31) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skill.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
a  c.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  M  vexillum  cae  rule  urn,"  or  sea-green 
nag. 

In  a  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
Marcclla,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Poraponiu, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pompouius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  a  c  27, 
he  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  a  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabrians.  About  this  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Marocllus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  differences  that  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marccllus  in  a  c.  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  a  c.  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  family,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  Marcella,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  MarceUus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (a  c  21.) 

In  a  c.  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  paci- 
fied tho  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemausus  (Nlmes).  From  thence  ho  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  tho  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  ottered 
him.  In  a  C  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (a  c  17),  his  two  sons, 
Caiua  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Berytua 
(Deyrut),  thence  be  proceeded  in  a  c  16  to  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bosporani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  hod  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  A  ntuf. 
Jud.  xvi.  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  c  1 3.  After  his  tribunician  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pnn- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  a  c  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  ac  12,  m 
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hit  5 1  (it  year.  Hi*  body  was  uu  dm  to  Rome, 
and  wna  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it. 

Dion  Cassius  tells  us  (Hi.  1,  See. ),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  29  Augustus  assembled  his  friends  and  coun- 
sellors, Agnppa  and  Maecenns  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  government. 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  (Octav.  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject.  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  suspicious.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
as  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fate  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  nccording  to  Dion  Cassius,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
must  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  absolute  mastsr  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  29,  &c),  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  {Ep.  94),  and  Horace  (Od.  i.  6), 
speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merit*. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  u  Commentarii**  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elenchus,  iii.  iv.  t.  vi, 
comp.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lists  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augustus  [A  mi  ices],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part. 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pomponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By 
his  second  wife,  Marcclla,  he  had  several  children 
who  are  not  mentioned;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus  and  three  sons  Caius  [Cabsar,  ('.]. 
Lucius  [Caesar,  L.],  and  Agrippa  Postumus. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  Epit.  117-136; 
Appian,  Belt  Civ.  lib.  5;  Suet  Odar.\  Frandscn, 
M.  VipsaniHs  Atfrippa,  einc  kistoriscke  I  'ntcrtnekung 
iiber  desam  iJmn  und  Hrtr*e»,  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 


AORIPPI'NA  L,  the  youngest  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsaiiius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  born  some  time  before  B.  c  12. 
She  married  Caesar  Oermanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  Germanicus  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  powers 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron  :  her  love  for  her  husband  was 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment.  (Sueton. 
Catiij.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  A.  D.  14,  she  wa* 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus  who  com- 
manded the  legions  there.  '  Her  husliand  was  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius  mani- 
fested their  intention  of  proclaiming  Germanicu* 
master  of  the  state.  Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus  Rnd  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  sister,  his 
first  wife.  In  this  perilous  situation,  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  prompt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  pursued  the 
war  against  the  Germans.  In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The 
campaign  wa*  not  inglorious  for  the  Romans  but 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships  Rnd  perhaps 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Ger- 
mans Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaul.  Germanicus  was  absent,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  194.)  If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caecma's  army  would  have  been  cut 
off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  were 
presented  by  her  with  clothes  Rnd  they  received 
from  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wounds.  (Tac.  Am.  i.  69.)  Ger- 
manicus having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius  »hc  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  d.  1  7 ).  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Gkrmanicub], 
she  returned  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some  days  at 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundusium,  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the 
urn  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.  At  the  news 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crowds  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  wa*  solemnly  received  by  the  officers  of  two 
Praetorian  cohorts  which  Tiberius  had  sent  to 
Brundusium  for  the  purposo  of  accompanying  her 
to  Rome ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Germa- 
nicus was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions  and 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march 
by  the  magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cam- 
pania ;  by  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius ;  Claudius 
the  brother  of  Germanicus  ;  by  the  other  children 
of  Germanicus;  and  at  last,  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowd*  of 
the  Roman  people.    (Tac.  Ahh.  iii.  1,  &c.) 
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Daring  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred 
of  Agrippina  ;   but  she  soon  became  exposed  to 
tecrct  accusations  and  intrigues.    She  asked  the 
emperor's  permission  to  choose  another  husband, 
but  Tiberius  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
proposition.     SSejnnus,  who  exercised  an  unbound- 
ed influence  over  Tiberius,  then  a  prey  to  mental 
disorders,  persuaded  Agrippina  that  the  emperor 
iutended  to  poison  her.    Alarmed  at  such  a  report, 
she  refused  to  eat  an  apple  which  the  emperor 
offered  her  from  his  table,  and  Tiberius  in  his 
turn   complained    of  Agrippina  regarding  him 
as  a  poisoner.    According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
was  mi  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
and  Sejanus,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  leading  Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tibe- 
rias was  extremely  suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and 
shewed  his  hostile  feelings  by  allusive  words  or 
neglectful  silence.    There  were  no  evidences  of 
ambitious  plans  formed  by  Agrippina,  but  the 
rumour  having  been  spread  that  she  would  fly  to 
the  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (a.  n.  SO)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 
died  in  exile.    Her  sons  Nero  and  Dnisus  were 
likewise  Imnivhed   and  both  died  an  unnatural 
death.     She  lived  three  years  on  that  barren 
island;   at   last  she   refused  to  take  any  food, 
and  died  most  probably  by  voluntary  starvation. 
Her  death  took  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 
on  the  same  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 
in  A.  D.  33.    Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 
Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Sueton.  Tib.  53;  Tac  Ann.  vi.  25.)    The  ashes 
of  Agrippina  and  those  of  her  son  Nero  were 
afterwards  brought  to  Home  by  order  of  her  son, 
the  emperor  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
honour  of  his  mother.    In  the  one  figured  below, 
the  head  of  Caligula  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  his 
mother  on  the  other.    The  words  on  each  side  are 
respectively,  c,  caksar.  avg.  ger.  p.m.  tr.  pot., 

and  AGRIPPINA.  MAT.  C.  CAM.  AVG.  GKRM. 


(Tac  Ann.  L — vi. ;  Sueton.  Octav.  64,  Tih.  I.  &, 
Ca/i,.  I.e.;  Dion.  Cass.  lvii.  5,  6,  Iviii.  22.)  [  W.  P  ] 

A*GRIPPI'NA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Germani- 
cus  and  Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
Yipsanius  Agrippa.  She  was  born  between  A.  D. 
13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards 
called  in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Cologne,  and  then  the  head -quarters  of  the  legions 
commanded  by  her  father.  In  a.  v.  28,  she  mar- 
ried Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  man  not  un- 
like her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  a.  d.  40.  After 
his  death  she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died 
some  years  afterwards ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing his  great  fortune,  or  for  some  secret  motive  of 
much  higher  importance.  She  was  already  known 
for  her  scandalous  conduct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
ous intrigues,  and  for  nn  unbounded  ambition. 
She  was  accused  of  having  committed  incest  with 
bcr  own  brother,  the  emperor  Cains  Caligula, 
who  under  the  pretext  of  having  discovered 
that  the  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse 
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with   M.    Aemilius    Ix>pidus,   the   husband  of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  of 
Cuieta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.    Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lcpidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.    Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Home  the  ashes  of  Ix*|  This 
happened  in  a.  d.  3d.    Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  v.  n.  41,  by  their  uncle,  Clau- 
dius, immediately  nfter  his  accession,  although 
his  wife,   Mcssolina,   was   the    mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina.      Mcssalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  d.  40,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar- 
rying the  emperor.    Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalized  by  a  scnatusctnmd- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother's  daughter  was  declared  valid  ;  this  scnatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Constantine  and  Constans.    In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  ho  adopt- 
ed Domitius  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius.  By 
her  intrigues,  L.  Junius  Silnnus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  A.  n.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.     Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Domitia  Lepida,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
similar  rate.    After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen- 
dency over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.    A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.     Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrip  pina,  assisted  by  Locustaand  XcnopBMIi 
a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
a.  D.  54,  at  Sinucsso,  a  watering-place  to  which 
ho  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burrus,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
pracfectus  praetorio.    Narcissus,  the  rich  frcedman 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Si  la  mis,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son's  pas- 
sion for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Snbina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salvius  Otho.    To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.    She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
but  Britannicus  was  poisoned  by  Nero  ;  and  she 
even  soucited  her  sou  to  on  incestuous  inter- 
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course.  At  last,  her  death  was  resolved  upon 
by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
by  his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina's  ruin.  ISero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  visit  him  at  Baiae,  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
left  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip- 

Ca  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ; 
attendant  Acerronia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Burrus  to  murder  his  mother;  but  Burrus 
declining  it,  Anicetus  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Burrus  to  undertake  the 
task.  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
uVentrem  feri "  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
•lightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  8.)  It  was  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  (lb.  iv.  54  ;  comp.  Plin.  J  list. 
Nat.  vii.  6.  s.  8,  Elenchus,  vii.  &c.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre- 
sented with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 

AUH1PPINAB  AVGVBTAB,  and  TL  CLAVD.  CABSAK. 
AVO.  tiKKM.  P.M.  TRW.  POT.  P.P. 


(Tnc.  Ann.  lib.xii.  xiiL  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
lxi. ;  Sueton.  Clau<l.  4 3,  44,  A^ero,  5,  6.)   [  W.  P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  being  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  Commonii.  i.  9.)  St. 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Augustin.  De  Baptitmo,  ii.  7,  voL  ix. 
p.  102,  ed.  Bcned.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  (lipid.  93, 
c  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 
Carthage  alwut  a.  d.  200  (Vulg.  a.  d.  215,  Mans. 
A.  D.  217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De 
Baptisms  iii.  2,  p.  1 09.)  [A.  J.  C.l 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  father 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. (Suet.  7%.  61.)    Agrippinus  was  accused  at 


AGRON. 

the  same  time  as  Th rosea,  a.  d.  67,  and  was  ba- 
nished from  Italv.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  28,  29,  33.) 
lie  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Kpictetus  (ap.SUA.Serm.  7),  and  A  man. 
(L  1.) 

A'GRIUS  ("ATpiof),  a  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneus  king  of  Calydon  in 
Actolia,  Alcathous,  Meku,  Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 
He  was  father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thermites  was 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  Oeneus  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  father;  but  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Tbersites,  were  slain 
by  Diomedes  the  grandson  of  Oeneus.  (Apollod. 
L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  &c.)  Apollodorus  places  these 
events  before  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  (/<//;,  175,  comp.  242  and 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  states,  that  Diomedes,  when  he 
he;ird,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  prandfai her  Oeneus,  hastened  back  and  expelled 
Agrius  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Paus.  ii.  25.  §  2 ;  Ov.  He- 
roid.  ix.  153.) 

There  are  some  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte- 
rest is  known.  (Hesiod.  Tkeoij.  1013,  &c;  Apollod. 
i.  6.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  [L.S.J 

AGROE'CIUS  or  AGROE'TIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  "  De 
Orthographia  et  Differentia  Sermonis,"  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 
Flavius  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  Euche- 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work  is  printed 
in  Putschius'  44  Grammaticae  Latinae  A uc tores 
Antiqui,"  pp:  2266-2275.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  RO  ETAS  (*AypolTas\  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (2»rv6uerf),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollo- 
nius  (ii.  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (Aigwca), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  same 
scholiast,  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  By*.  («.  r.  "A/iir«Aoj.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRON  CAypu*).  1.  The  son  of  Ninus  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heracleidae. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a 
nntive  race  of  kings,  having  been  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  government  as  deputies.  The 
names  Ninus  and  Belus  in  their  genealogy  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Assyrian  gover- 
nors, or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  their 
accession  marks  the  period  of  ai 
quest.  (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  IHyria.  In 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval  forces  he  sur- 
I Kissed  all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  country. 
When  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  Me- 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  under- 
took to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Deme- 
trius the  father  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000'  IUyrini  -.  who 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetolians. 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  success  gave 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cess contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (b.c 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an  embassy 
arrived  from  the  Romans  who  had  sent  to  mediate 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  island  of  Isnt, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed 
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selves  cnder  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By 
his  first  wife,  Tritcuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had 
s  son  named  Piunes,  or  Pinneus,  who  survived 
him,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Demetrius  Pharius,  who  married  his  mother  after 
the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46,  151  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  2 — 4  ;  Appian,  11L  7  ;  Flor.  ii.  5  ;  Plin. 
U.N.  xxxiv.  fi.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRO'TERA  CAyporipa),  the  huntress,  a  sur- 
name of  Artemis.  (Horn.  //.  xxi.  471.)  At  Agrae 
on  the  Ilissus,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  first 
hunted  after  her  arrival  from  Delos,  Artemis  Agrotera 
bad  a  temple  with  a  statue  carrying  a  bow.  (Paus. 
L  19.  §  7.)  Under  this  name  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Aegeira.  (vii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
Agrotera  is  synonymous  with  Agraca  [Agraeus], 
but  Eustathius  {ad  II.  p.  361)  derives  it  from  the 
town  of  Agrae.  Concerning  the  worsliip  of  Artemis 
Agrotera  at  Athens,  see  JJkL  of  AnU  s.  e.  'Aypo- 
Ttpas  Svcla,  p.  31.  [L.  S.J 

AGYIEUS  ('Ayweui),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
scribing him  aa  the  protector  of  the  streets  and 
public  places.  As  such  he  was  worshipped  at 
Acharnae  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  3),  Mycenae  (ii.  19.  §  7), 
and  at  Tegea.  (viii.  53.  §  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  Agyieus  in  the  last  of  these 
places  is  related  by  Pausanias.  (Compare  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  6.  28  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  I  9.)      [L.  S.] 

AGY'RRHIUS  (AyiJ^uw),  a  native  of  Collv- 
tus  in  Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  riv 
Ka\iv  icdyaOdy  {lie  Myst,  p.  65,  ed.  Rciske),  after 
being  in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  obtained  about  B.  c  395  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  paj  for 
attending  the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
allowance  previously  given  to  the  comic  writers. 
(Harpocrat.  s.  v.  &teepucdy  'Aydtyuts  ;  Suidas,  t.  v. 
*KKknaiaaruc6y  \  Schol.  ad  A  nstoph.  Ecd.  102; 
Dem.  c  Jtmocr.  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular, 
that  he  was  appointed  general  in  b.  c.  389.  (Xen. 
IM.  iv.  8.  I  31  ;  Diod.  xiv.  99  ;  Bockh,  Publ. 
Econ.  of  Aliens,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c,  2nd  ed. 
Engl.  transL;  Schbmann,  de  Com  Mis,  p.  65,  &c) 

AHA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Serrilia  Gens.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Stmetut  A  kola,  who 
may  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Abn- 
lae;  but  as  the  Ahalae  and  Structi  Ahalac  are 
frequently  confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these 
names  arc  given  here, 

1.  C  Servilius  Struct  its  Ahala,  consul  u.c. 
478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti.  (Liv.  ii.  49.) 

2.  C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  b.  c.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maclius 
was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night,  in 
which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Maclius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maclius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  ru&hud  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.  (Liv.  iv.  13,  14  ;  Zo- 
nae**, vii.  20  ;  Dionys.  Ere.  Mai,  L  p.  3.)  This 
act  is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Circro  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (i«  CalU. 
L  1,  pro  Mil.  3,  Colo,  16) ;  but  it  was  in  reality 


a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.  (VaL  Max.  v.  3. 
§  2  ;  Cic.  deJtep.  L  3,  pro  Dom.  32.)  Livy  passes 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  des- 
cended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
father's  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  is  therefore  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  first  consul. 


3.  C.  Servii.ius  Q.  f.  C.  n.  Structus  Ahai.a, 
consul  b.  c  427.  (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  SkrviliusP.  p.  Q.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  n.c  408,  and  magister  equitum  in 
the  same  year ;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  supporting  the  senate  against  his 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. For  the  same  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  he  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  Skrvilil'8  Ahala,  magister  eqnitum 
B»  &  389,  when  Camillas  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he 
had  saved  in  battle;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
calls  Ahala  P.  Scrvilius.   (//.  N.  vii.  39.) 

6.  Q.  Servilius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
B.  c.  365,  and  again  b.  c.  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  i.i-  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius  had  been 
shun  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumultus,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colline  gate.  He  held 
the  comitia  as  interrcx  in  355.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  mngister 
equitum  a  c.  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
B.  c  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Domitia  Gens,  so  called  from  the 
red  hair  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifies  "lied- Beard,"  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  was 
said  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Lalini    black  hair  and  beard,  which  immediately  becnm* 


at  lake  Regillus  (a  c  496),  and,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  they  said,  that  they  stroked  his 


red.  (Suet.  Ner.  1  ;  Plut  AemiL  25,  CorioL  3j 
Dionya.  vi.  13  ;  TcrtulL  ApoL  22.) 


Si  KM  MA  AUKNoBARBOBUSi. 

L  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus  Cos.  a  c.  192. 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  Cos.  SufT.  u.  c.  162. 

I 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  Cos.  a  c  122. 


4.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  96. 


5.  L.  Domitius  Ahenoborbus,  Cos.  a  c.  94. 


6.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus.  Probably  son  of 
No.  4.  Died  a  c.  Bl.  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cos.  b.  c.  87. 


I 

7.  L.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus  Cos. 
a  c.  54.  Married  Porcia,  sister 
of  M.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoborbus,  Cos.  a  c.  32. 

9.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  Cos.  a  c.  16.  Mirrrd 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and  Octavia. 


r 

10.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  Cos. 
A.  D.  32.  Married  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  Germanicus. 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  the  emperor  Nero. 

1.  Cn.  DomtUM  I-  F.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
plebeian  aedile  a  c.  196,  prosecutc<l,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  jxcuarii,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praetorahip,  a  c  194.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
42,  xxxiv.  42,  43,  53.)  lie  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him ;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxxv.  10,20,22,  40,  xxxvi. 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (xxxvii. 
39;  Plut.  Aftophih.  Rom.  Cn.  Domit.)  In  his 
consulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  "Roma,  cave  tibi."  (Liv.  xxxv.  21  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  5,  who  falsely  says,  Hello  Punico 
secuudo.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  a  c. 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Liv.  xlii.  2K),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Acmilius  Paullus  (xlv. 
17);  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4,  dc  Dfo. 

11.  35;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  ngainst  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
Salluvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  hud 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges and  their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arvcrni, 
near  Yindalium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and 


11.  Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Crispus  Pas- 
sienus. 


12.  Domitia  Lepida. 
Married  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala. 


the  Rhodanus  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tro- 
phies, and  went  in  procession  through  the  province 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  I '20. 
(Liv.  Ejiit.  61  ;  Floras,  iii.  2;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191 ; 
Cic.  pro  Font.  12,  Brut.  26 ;  Vellei.  ii.  10,  39  ; 
Oros.  v.  1 3 ;  Suet.  Ner.  2,  who  confounds  him 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with  Caeci- 
liuB  Metellus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons 
from  the  senate.  (  Liv.  Epit.  62  ;  Cic.  pro  ('!  ,<-•..'. 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suet.  I.e.)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic  pro 
Font  8.) 

4.  Cn.  DoMinus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus 
son  of  the  preceding,  wns  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  C 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marias.  (Ascon. 
in  Come/,  p.  81,  ed.  OrtllL)  When  the  college  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  he 
brought  forward  the  law  (/yj-  Domitia),  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  pp. 
773,  b.  774,  a)  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Max  in. us  out  of  gratitude.  (Liv. 
Epit.  67 ;  Cic  pro  UeioL  1 1 ;  Vol.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunntc  and  afterwards 
several  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Acmilius  Scaurui 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (Val.  Max.  /.  c;  Dion  L'ntx 
Fr.  100;  Cic.  Dm.  in  CaeciL  20,  Vtrr.  ii.  47, 
Cornet.  2,  pro  Scaur.  1.)  He  was  consul  B.  c  9b' 
with  C.  Cassius  and  censor  n.  c  92,  with  Liciniui 
Crnssus  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  bis 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians (Cic  de  Orat.  iii.  24  ;  Gell.  xv.  1 1 ),  but  this 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert. 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
putes. Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  wu 
moreover  in  favour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  liv- 
ing, while  Crassus  loved  luxury  and  eucouragid 
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art  Among  the  many  saying*  recorded  of  both, 
we  are  told  that  Crassus  observed,  **  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  man  had  a  beard  of  brass,  who  had 
t  mouth  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xtul  1 ;  Suet.  L  c;  VaL  Max.  is.  1.  §  4  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  11.)  Cicero  says,  that  Domitius  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  orators,  but  that  he 
(poke  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
maintain  his  high  rank.  (Cic  Brut.  44.) 

5.  I*.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Aiibnobarbus, 
son  of  No.  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  B.  c.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  banting  spear.  (Cic  Verr. 
t.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  vi  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
94.  In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
by  the  praetor  Dnma&ippus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  88  ; 
Vellri.  ii.  26  ;  Oros.  v.  20.) 

6.  Cm.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  p.  Ahenobarbus, 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  ]j  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  B.  c  87*  and 
in  the  ciril  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
raprcme  power  in  8*2,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Numidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Uticn  by 
Cn.  Pompeins,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  B.  c  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompcy. 
(Liv.  EpH.  89 ;  Plut  Pomp.  10, 12 ;  Zoaaras,  x.  2; 
Oroa.  v.  21  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.) 

7.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
ton  of  No.  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c.  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Vcrres.  In  61  he 
was  curule  nedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
Numidian  lions  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave  tho  circus 
before  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  wa»  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxvii.  46  ;  Pun.  H.  N.  viii.  54  ;  this 
p*tu«e  in  the  games  was  called  dUudiumy  Hor.  Ej>. 
i.  19.  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in*  bis  aedileship  supported  the  latter  in 
hi*  proposals  agninst  bribery  at  elections,  which 
were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
totes  for  AfmniuA.  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 
riobnrhns  coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
throughout  his  fife  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompcy 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 
Vettius,  at  the  instigation  of  Cacsnr,  of  being  an 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  58,  and  pro- 
posed an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Julian  laws  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
dared  not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can- 
didate for  tho  consulship  of  55,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  measures  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
ship,  and  deprive  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
defeated,  however,  by  Pompoy  and  Crassus,  who 
alio  became  candidates,  and  was  driven  from  the 
Campus  Martian  on  the  day  of  election  by  force  of 
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arms.  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  tho  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  for  54  with  A  p. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a  relation  of  Pompcy,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  his  consulship ;  and  as  tho  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  B.  c  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompcy  to  preside,  as  quacsitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero's  absence  in  Cili- 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortcnsius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocratical  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corfininm  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  ho  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar's  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  be  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  ■  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus' 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  ho 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Ktruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Masailia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  bad  remained  neutral 
in  it  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  tho  battle  of 
Pharsnlia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re* 
maincd  firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  OreUi'a 
Onomastiron  Tullianum ;  Suet  Ncr.  2 ;  Dion  Cuss, 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Caes.  Boll.  Civ.) 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his  father  at 
Corfininm  (B.  c  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  PharsaUa  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expre^ly 
assert  that  ho  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Oiesar's 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.    In  42  he 
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commanded  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  completely  defeated  Domitius  Calvinus  on  the 
day  of  the  first  battle  of  PhilippL  at  the  latter 
attempted  to  sail  out  of  Brundusium.  He  was 
saluted  Impcrator  bi  consequence,  and  a  record  of 
this  victory  is  preserved  in  the  annexed  coin,  which 
represents  a  trophy  placed  upon  the  prow  of  a 
vcsscL  The  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  com 
has  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
the  family. 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbus 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

In  40  Ahenobarbas  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeiua  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32. 
Ahenobarbus  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  became 
consul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Ahenobarbus  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesus,  where  he  found  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
removal  from  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  over  to 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Suetonius  says 
that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic  Phil.  ii. 
11,  x.  6,  Brut.  25,  ad  Fam.  vl  22  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  55,  63,  65;  Plut  Anton.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xlvii.— 1;  VelleL  U.  76,  84;  Suet  Ner.  3; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

9.  L.  Down  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
sou  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
tum,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
Octnvia.  He  was  aedile  inac  22,  and  consul  in 
n.  c.  16.  After  his  consulship,  and  probably  as  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed further  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  D.  25.  Sueto- 
nius describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
nnd  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  commanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  his  praetorship  and  consulship  he  brought 
Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  He 
exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them. 
(Suet  Afar.  4;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  44;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
59;  Vellci.  ii.  72.) 
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10.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobabbus* 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  rather  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  32,  and  after- 
wards proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrgi  in 
Etruria  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  stained  with 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused  as  the  ac- 
complice of  AlbuciUa  of  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sister  Domitia 
Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  the  birth  of 
his  son,  afterwards  Nero,  he  replied  that  whatever 
was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina  could  only 
bring  ruin  to  tho  state.  (Suet  Ner.  5,  6  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  75,  vi.  1,  47,  Jau  64  ;  VeUei.  ii  72  ; 
Dion  Cass.  IviiL  17.) 

11.  Domitla,  daughter  of  No.  9.  [Domitia.] 

12.  Domitia  Lbfida,  daughter  of  No.  9. 
[Domitia  Lbfida.] 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahrnobarbus,  son  of  No. 

10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.  [Nbro.] 

14.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  in 
b.  c.  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M.  Coelius. 
(Cic.  ad  Qu,  Fr.  ii.  13.)  He  may  have  been  the 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  Domitius  Ahrnodarbus,  praetor  n.  c. 
80,  commanded  the  province  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsuL  In  79,  he  was  summoned 
into  farther  Spain  by  Q.  Metellus  Pins,  who  was 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Scrtorius,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtuleius,  quaestor  of 
Sertorius,  near  the  Anas.  (Plut  StrU  12;  Liv. 
EpU.  90 ;  Eutrop.  vL  1 ;  Floras,  iiL  22 ;  Oros. 
v.  23.) 

AJAX  (  Alas).  1.  A  son  of  Tehunon,  king  of 
Salamis,  by  Peribocn  or  Eriboea  (Apollod.  iiL  12. 
§  7  ;  Paus.  i.  42.  §  4 ;  Pind.  Idh.  vi.  65 ;  DiotL 
iv.  72),  and  a  grandson  of  Aeacus.  Homer  calls 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great  or 
simply  Ajax  (II.  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  xiv.  410 ;  comp. 
Pind.  Isth.  vi.  38),  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  the 
son  of  O  ileus,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  some  epithet  According  to  Homer 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  ngninst 
Troy,  with  his  Salarainians,  in  twelve  ships  (Jl 

11.  557 ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  394),  and  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  most  distinguished  and  the  bravest 
among  the  Greeks,  (ii.  768,  xvii.  279,  &c)  He 
is  described  as  tall  of  stature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  those  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iiL  226,  ckc.);  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achilles.  (Od.  xL  550,  xxiv.  17; 
comp.  Paus.  L  35.  §  3.)  When  Hector  challenged 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat  Ajax 
came  forward  among  several  others.  The  people 
prayed  that  he  might  fight  and  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajax  (IL  vii.  179,  &c),  and  he  ap- 
proached, Hector  himself  began  to  tremble.  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  stone.  The  combatants  were  separated, 
and  upon  parting  they  exchanged  arms  with  one 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.  (305,  &c.) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  Aga- 
memnon sent  to  conciliate  Achilles,  (ix.  169.)  He 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  as  in  the 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xiv.  409,  &c  iv. 
415,  xvL  114),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Patxo- 
clus.  (xviL  128,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  fought  with  Odysseus,  but 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  him 
(xxiiL  720,  &c),   and  in  like  manner  with  Die- 
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tnedce.  In  the  contest  about  the  amour  of  Achillea, 
he  was  conquered  by  Odysseus,  and  this,  lays 
Homer,  became  the  cause  of  bis  death.  {Oil.  xi. 
541,  &c)  Odysseus  afterwards  met  his  spirit  in 
Hades,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it,  but  in  rain. 

Thus  far  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Telamoaian,  is 
related  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Later  writers  fur- 
nish us  with  various  other  traditions  about  his 
youth,  but  more  especially  about  his  death,  which 
is  so  vaguely  alluded  to  by  Homer.  According  to 
ApoUodoru*  (iii.  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  {JM.  vi 
51,  Ac.),  Ajax  became  invulnerable  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prayer  which  Heracles  offered  to  Zeus, 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  in  Salamis.  The  child 
was  called  Afos  from  drrdr,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
peared immediately  after  the  prayer  ns  a  favour- 
able omen.  According  to  Lycophron  (45$  with  the 
SchoL),  Ajax  was  born  before  Heracles  came  to 
Telamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  invulner- 
able by  wrapping  him  up  in  his  lion's  skin. 
(Camp.  Schol.  ad  IL  xxiii.  841.)  Ajnx  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  During  the  war 
against  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achilles,  made  excursions 
into  neighbouring  countries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  took  Poly- 
donts,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  bad  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.  Thence,  he  went  into  Phrygia,  slew 
king  Teuthnu,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
carried  off  great  spoils,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress.  (Diet  Cret 
ii.  18;  Soph.  Aj.  210,  480,  &c. ;  Hor.  Corm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prise  to  Odysseus.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awful  suite  of  madness.  In  the 
night  he  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  the  Greek  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
and  dragged  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
fancying  that  they  were  his  enemies.  When,  in 
the  morning,  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
once  given  him  as  a  present.  (Pind.  Nem.  vii. 
3G;  Soph.  Aj.  42,  277,  852;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  1, 
&c. ;  Lycophr.  I.  c)  Less  poetical  traditions 
make  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cn-L  v.  1 5  ;  Dar.  Phryg.  85,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajax.)  His  step-brother  Teucrus 
was  charged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
but  Rucce<x3od  in  clearing  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion. (Paus.  i.  28.  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pauaanias  (L  55.  §  3 ;  comp.  Ov.  Met,  xiii. 
397,  &c.)  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
up  a  purple  flower  which  bore  tho  letters  ax  on  its 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  According  to  Dictys, 
Neoptolcmus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Rhoe- 
teion ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  was  buried 
by  his  brother  Teucrus  against  the  will  of  the 
Atreidae.  (Comp.  Q.  Smyrn.  v.  500;  Philostr.  Her. 
ri.3.)  Pausnnias  (hi.  19,  §  11)  represents  Ajax, 
like  many  other  heroes,  as  living  after  his  death  in 
the  island  of  Lcuce.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
were  found  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  buried  again.  (PhUostr.  Her.  i.  2 ; 
Paus.  iii.  39.  §  U.)    Respecting  the  state  aud 
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wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  see  Plato, 
A.  Re  Publ.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Pint.  Sympat.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Salamis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  Aiavrtja. 
{Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  ono  of  the  cponymic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  {A  ran  tit)  being  colled  after  him. 
(Paus.  i.  35.  §  2 ;  Plut  Sympo*.  i.  10.)  Not  far 
from  the  town  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antouius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strnb.  xiii.  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretcnsis  (v.  16)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
tides ;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysnccs.  (Soph.  Aj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiodcs, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamon ian  Ajax.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  4 ;  PluL  Alrib. 
1.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1);  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  (Paus. 
v.  22.  §  2;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §36; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  1 1.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Egrcmont  collection  at 
Pet  worth.    (Bbttiger,  AmaUhea,  iii.  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Otleus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who' 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  527.) 
His  mother's  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  {Met.  xiv.  468)  calls  him 
Narytim  heros.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
&c)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (AirodaspnO,  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (//.  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xxiii. 
789,  Ac)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  parages  : 
xiii.  700,  &c,  xiv.  520,  Ac,  xvi.  350,  xvii.  256, 
732,  &c.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
lochus  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  favoured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  he 
gained  only  the  second  prize,  (xxiii.  754,  Sec.) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Vvpcd  Wrpai),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  used  presumptuous  words,  aud 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    {0*1.  iv.  499,  &c) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Oileus  and  the  nymph  Rhene,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
81,97;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostratus  {Her.  viiL  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  foUow- 
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cd  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  is  said,  he  rushed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sap- 
pliant.  Ajax  dragged  her  away  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives-  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  403  ; 
Eurip.  Troad.  70,  See.;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  12;  Hygin. 
Fab.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  xiii.  422 ; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  SchoL);  Odysseus  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath,  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  1.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  hare  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himself.  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  draped  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Capharaan  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks*, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  116;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  40,  &c., 
xi.  260.)  For  n  different  account  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  Her.  viiL  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Lyoophr.  I.  c. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Louce.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  Tho  Opuntian 
Locrinns  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  faith  in  him,  tliat  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
nmong  them.  (Paus.  I.e.;  Conon.  Narrai.  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oileu*.    (Mionnet,  No.  570,  &c)        [L.  S.1 

A'IDKS,  'AttTjj.  [Hades.] 

AlOO'NEUS  (,AJ8*M*i's).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  'Ath,s.  (Horn.  II  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hanks] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epcirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  father  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae  [  Acadb- 
mus],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Ai'doneus.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaning  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  Ai'doneus  discovered  that 
they  hod  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (PluL 
The.*.  31,  35.)  Eusebius  (Giro*,  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Aidoncus,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demeter, 
with  whom  ho  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Aidoncus  is  nothing  but  tho  sacred 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  history,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  late  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuino 
ancient  myths.  [L.  S,] 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS  or  LOQIJF.NS,  a  Roman 
divinity.    In  the  your  ii.  c  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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for©  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voice  was  hojirti 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  tho  silence  of 
night,  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching. 
(Liv.  v.  32.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  paid 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdrawn 
from  the  city,  the  Romans  remembered  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect- 
ing on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutius,  or 
the  "Announcing  Speaker."  (Liv.  v.  50;  Varro, 
ap.  GcU.  xvi.  17;  Cic  de  DivinaL  i.  45,  ii 
32.)  [L.  S.] 

ALABANDUS  ('A*J.iav8os)t  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alabiiuda  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  t».  'AAd€<w6a ;  Cic 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  15,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ALAGO'NIA  ('AAcrywfa),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Euro  pa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat.  Com.  viii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOMENE'IS  ('AAaXKOfuvrfis),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alalco- 
mencs,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  Alalco- 
menac,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  born. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  d\tL\K*w, 
so  that  it  would  signify  the  "  powerful  defender." 
(Horn.  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  e.  *AAa\#co>^»w ; 
Muller,  Orator*,  p.  213.)  [L.  S.] 

A  L ALCO'M  EN  ES  CAXaXKOfUmsl  a  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomenae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  born  there,  and  to 
have  been  tho  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  According  to  Plutarch  (De 
DaedaL  Fratpn.  5),  ho  advised  Zeus  to  have  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  jealousy.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alalcomcncs  was  Athc- 
nais,  and  that  of  hiB  son,  Glaucopus,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Byz. 
#.  r.  'AXaXKOfiivtav ;  Paus.  ix.  3.  §  3;  comp. 
DM.  of  Ant.  s.v.  AofooAa;  Muller,  Orchom.  p. 
213.)  [L.  S.] 

A  LALCOM  E'N  I A  ^hXaXKopAvla),  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  as  her  two 
sisters,  Thelxionoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
lessly. Their  name  was  Tlpa^il'tKeuy  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Tclphusian 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  these 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  them,  except  beads. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4 ;  Panyasis,  ap.  St*>ph.  Dyz. 
$.  v.  TptfAl\ri ;  Suid.  #.  v.  Tlpc^tS'lKr) ;  M  uller,  Or- 
chatn.  p.  128,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ALARPCUS,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.  *  All 
rich,"  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  en- 
tered and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls  since  the 
time  of  HannibaL  He  was  of  the  family  of  Baltha, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  family  of  the  Visigoths. 
(Jornandes,  de  Iiab.  Get.  29.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  in  a.  d.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Theodosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Engcnins.  (Zosimus, 
v.  5.)    In  396,  partly  from  anger  at  being  rcfiuwd 
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the  command  of  tho  armies  of  the  eastern  empire, 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  R annus  (Socrates, 
Hut.  EccL  vii.  10),  he  invaded  and  devastated 
Greece,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
was  compelled  to  escape  to  Epiros.  Whilst  there 
he  was,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadins,  appointed 
prefect  of  eastern  Illyricum  (Zosimus,  v.  5,  6),  and 
partly  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  u»c  he  made  of 
it  in  providing  arms  for  his  own  purposes,  partly  to 
hit  birth  nnd  fame,  was  by  his  countrymen  elected 
king  in  3.98.  (Cloudian,  Eutrop.  ii.  212,  Bell.  (Jet. 
533—543.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva- 
sions of  Italy.  The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
unprovoked,  brought  him  only  to  Ravenna,  and, 
after  a  Woody  defeat  at  Pollen  tia,  in  which  his  wife 
and  treasure*  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Verona  (Oros.  vii.  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  services  from 
Arcadius  to  JlonoriuR,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyricum.  In  this 
capacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Acmona,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  province,  as  the  future  home  of  his 
nation.  The  second  invasion  (408-410)  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho  s 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  first  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
was  the  most  severe,  but  was  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
coniply  with  Alaric's  demands,  and,  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  city,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  A  lark  to  At  talus,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca- 
pacity, he  restored  it  to  Honorius.  (Zosimus,  v.  vi.) 
The  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
hi*  troops  under  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
ended  by  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
gate  on  August  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
days.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
vading Sicily  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  who  it 
illness  at  Conaentia,  where  be  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Biisentinns,  and  the 
place  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Oros. 
vii.  39 ;  Jornandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
• — his  answer  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
laugh  in  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
ance, MThc  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown," 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
leave  them,  44  Your  lives" — are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
But  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
character  is  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  military 
skill  shewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Verona ;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  civilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  whi<ji  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  times  of  peace;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished bim  during  the  sack  of  Rome — indicate 
something  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
ambition  which  he  seems  to  have  post*<s«id  in 
common  with  other  barbarian  chiefs.  So  also  his 
scruples  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tacked at  Pollen tia,  and  his  reverence  for  the  churches 
daring  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oros.  vii.  37.  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostility  against  the 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arian*  of  the 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  tho 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oros.  vii.  37).  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  tho  great  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  invasions 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  dialogue  which  Claud  inn  (/&•//. 
Get.  485-540)  represents  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  own  trilie  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Rome 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  /list.  E-d. 
vii.  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alnric 
himself  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  tho  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigoth ic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  ho  was 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west 
-  The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jornandes  de  lirU  Get. 
30;  Claudian,  Ji.  Get.:  for  the  third  siege  and 
Kick  of  Rome,  Jornandes,  Hi.',  OrOsius  vii.  39; 
Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  L  1-10;  Hieronyro.  Epist.  ad  7Vi«- 
dp. ;  Procop.  Dell.  VcmtL  L  2 ;  Sozomcn,  Hist. 
Etvt.  ix.  9,  10;  laid.  HUpalensis,  Chronicon  Gat- 
torum.)  The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jornandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  tho  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c  30,  31)  to  the  order  which  lias  been  here  follow- 
ed. Sec  also  Godc  froy,  oo'/'Ai/os/or.  xii.  3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  ('AAaoTwp).  1.  According  to  He- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M.,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  us*-d,  especially  by  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Paus.  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut  De  De/.  Orac  13,  &c  ;  AeschyL 
Agam.  1479,  1508,  Pert.  343 ;  Soph.  True*.  1092 ; 
Eurip.  Phoem.  1550,  5cc) 

2.  A  son  of  Nelens  and  Cbloris.  When  Heracles 
took  Pylos,  A  las  tor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  i  9.  §  9 ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Hiod.  L  15«.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Har- 
palyce,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
father  Clymenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpc- 
don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  IL  v.  677  ; 
Ov.  Met.  xiii.  267.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Horn.  IL  viii.  333,  xiii.  422.         [L.  S.] 

ALASTO' RIDES   ('AAootVoiis),   a  patro- 
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nymic  from  Alastor,  and  given  hy  Homer  (II.  xx. 
463)  to  Tros,  who  was  probably  a  »on  of  the 
Lycinn  Alastor  mentioned  nlnvre.  f  L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  calle<l  ODOTHAEU8  by  Clau- 
dian,  became  with  Saphrax,  in  A.  D.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithericus,  the 
young  king  of  the  Greuthungi,  the  chief  tnbe  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Alntheus  and  Saphrax  led  their 
people  across  the  Danube  in  this  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  tho  Visigoths  under 
Friiigern,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianoplc,  a.  n.  37b',  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Atatheus  and 
Saphrax  eventually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
np]>eared  again  on  its  banks  in  386,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  the  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alatheus  was 
slain.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  3,  tic  ;  Jornand.  de 
Rrh.  Gel.  26,  27  ;  Claud  ian,  de  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zosimus,  iv.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVItJS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  L.itimn,  and 
the  father  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
pctus,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.    (Liv.  i.  3;  Dionys.  L  71.) 

A'LBIA  GENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
h.  c.    They  all  bore  the  cognomen  Caiwinar. 

L.  ALBl'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  n.  c. 
494.  (Liv.  ii.  33.)  Asconius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
nins  C  r.  Paterculus.  (/»  Cic.  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  h.  c.  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things:  he  made  his  family  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  t.  40 ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  consular  tribune  in  B.  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  Albinius,  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  above.  (Com p. 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  (iv.  10.)  He 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets ;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  tulereus  Pedo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (Ex.  I'ont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Germanicus,  the  son 
of  Dnisus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre- 
served in  the  Suataria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  **  De  Navigatione 
Germanici  per  Oceanum  Septentrionalem,"  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Germanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  d.  16. 
(Comp.  Trie.  Ann.  ii.  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
Martial  (v.  5),  that  Albinovanus  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigrams.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  him  falttdator  ele<jantua>imu$.    (Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanus, but  without  any  sufficient  authority: 
namely, — l.*Ad  Liviara  Aug.  deMortc  Dru»t," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  «epnrntely  bv  Bremer,  *  Helmst  1775. 
2.  "  InObitum  Maeccnatis."  3.  *  De  Verbis  Mae* 
cenatis  moribundi  "  ( W'ernsdorf,  J'ot toe  hitua 
Minora,  iii.  pp.  121,  &c,  155,  &c) 
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The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  voyage  of 
Germanicus,  has  l>ecn  published  by  H.  Stephens, 
Fra-jm.  Port.,  p.  416,  Pithocus,  Epufrum.et  pot mu 
re/.,  p.  239,  Burmann,  Antk.  Lat.  ii.  ep.  121, 
Wernsdorf,  Port.  Lat.  Mm.  IV,  i.  p.  229,  &c 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scnligcr  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meinecke,  which  contains  the  text,  and  a  German 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinbnrg,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  a  c  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to 
Hienipsal  in  Numidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo 
and  Norhanus  in  n.  c.  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanus,  whom  he  bad 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminium  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pscudo-Asconius  (ta 
Cic.  Verr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albino- 
vanus betraving  it.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  GO,  62,  91 ; 
Floras,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALDUS,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal family  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nus.  We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives 
in  nwtM,  mil*,  and  inus,  used  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  i.  n.  219.) 

I.  A.  PuvruMius  P.  p.  Albus  Rkuillbhsis, 
was,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  B.  c.  49ft,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  Regillus.  Roman  story  related  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the  dictator  afterwards 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
forum.  He  was  consul  B.  c  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillus ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it  (Liv.  ii.  19,20,21; 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  &c. ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)  The  surname  Regillensis 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle  ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (xxx.  45)  states  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Atricanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  s 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  with 
the  letters  Rum  a  underneath,  which  are  partly 
effaced,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  horsemen 
uuiupliug  on  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  Sr.  PoRTimiDs  A.  r.  P.  n.  Aj.bitr  Rkoil- 
LKHStS,  apparently,  acconling  to  the  Fasti,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  times  no  dependaiice  can  be  placed 
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rrpon  theae  genealogies,)  was  consul  B.  c.  466. 
(Liv.  Hi.  3  ;  Dionys.  be.  60.)  lie  was  one  of  the 
imissioncrs  tent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  451.  (Liv. 
iii.  31,  33 ;  Dionys.  x.  62,  56.)  He  commanded, 
as  legatus,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  were 
defeated  in  446.  (Lir.  iii.  70.) 

3.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  P.  n,  Albus  Reoil- 
lbnsis,  apparently  son  of  No.  1 ,  was  consul  B.  c. 
464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians. 
He  waa  sent  na  ambassador  to  the  Aequians  in 
458,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
commander.  (Liv.  iii.  4, 5, 25  ;  Dionys.  ir.  62, 65.) 

4.  Sr.  Postumius  Sp.  p.  A.  n.  Albus  Rbuil- 
LEXsia,  apparently  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri- 
bune B.  c.  432,  and  served  as  legatus  in  the  war  in 
the  following  year.  (Liv.  iv.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinos  Regil- 
lknsis,  whom  Livy  calls  Marcus,  was  consular 
tribune  B.c  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  bad  deprived  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aequian  town  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 
promised  them.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  50.) 

6.  M.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinos  Rrgil- 
lbnsib,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  1 )  as  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  403,  but  was  in  reality  censor  in 
that  year  with  M.  Furius  Camillas.  (Fasti  CapUoL) 
In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age.  (VaLMax. 
ii.  9.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Cam,  2;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Urorium.) 

7.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Rboillbnrir,  con- 
sular tribune  b»  c  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L.  Julias  an  army  of  volunteers,  since  the  tribunes 
prevented  them  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cut  off  a  body  of  Tarquinicnscs,  who  were  return- 
ing home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Liv.  v.  16.) 

8.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillbnsis,  con- 
sular tribune  B.  c.  394,  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Aequians;  he  at  first  suffered  a  defeat,  but 
afterwards  conquered  them  completely.  (Liv.  v. 
26,  28.) 

9.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  was  consul  b.  a 
334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
Calvinu-S  the  country  of  the  Sidicuu;  bat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected, and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were  com- 
ing to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Liv.  viii.  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
magiater  equitum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
ceDus  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comilia. 
(viiL  17,  23.)  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched 
against  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cau- 
diura,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the 
price  of  his  deliverance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  his  colleague  and  the  other  commanders  swore, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  consols,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 
their  office  after  Appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 
M'tiate,  on  the  advice  of  Postumius,  resolved  that 
all  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 
given  up  to  the  Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites, 
bat  they  refused  to  accept  them.  (Liv.  ix.  1 — 10  ; 
Appian,  de  lid,.  Sam*.  2—6  ;  Cic  <fc  Off  iii.  30, 
Chto,  12.) 

10.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  L.  n.  Albinos,  was 
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consul  B.  c.  242  with  Lutatius  Catulua,  who  de- 
feated tho  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegatcs,  ami  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  city,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  because  he  was  Flamen  Martialis. 
(Liv.  Epit.  19,  xxiii.  13;  Eutrop.  ii.  27;  Vol. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  2.)  Ho  was  censor  in  234.  (Fasti 
Capitol.) 

ILL.  Postumius,  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  cousid  a,  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illyriuns.  (Eutrop.  iii.  4  ; 
Oroa.  iv.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fray.  151  ;  Polyb.  ii.  11. 
Ac,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Aldus  instead  of 
Lucius.)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  end  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  tho  Boii  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  GauL  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking-vesieL  (Liv.  xxii.  35,  xxiii.  24  ;  Polyb. 
iii.  106,  118;  Cic  Tusc  i.  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Postumiuh  L.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  percgrinus  in  ac  189  (Liv.  xxxvil  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
scnatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&c.;  VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  §  7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
10;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Liv.  xl* 
42  ;  Cic  Cato,  3.) 

13.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus, 
was  curule  aedilc  B.  c  187,  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  find  consul  180. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xl.  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurinns. 
(zL  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulvins. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  from  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  however,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  10  ;  comp.  Cic  Verr. 
i.  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemviri  sac ro rum  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Liv.  xlii.  10.)  Albinos  was  engaged 
in  many  public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thes- 
salians  about  the  Bastanuie  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xxvi.  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Crete  (Liv.  xlii.  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affair* 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  Paullus.  (xlv.  17.) 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  b.  c  183,  and  consul,  174.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
45,  xli.  26,  xlUL  2.) 

15.  L.  Postumius  A,  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
a  c  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  furthei 
Spain.    His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year.  After  conquering  the  Vnccaci  and  Lu- 
sitani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  I7».  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories.  (Liv.  xL 
35,  44,  47,  48,  50.  xli.  3,  11.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  Popillius  Lacnas ;  and  the  war  in 
Ligurin  was  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Albinus 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons ; 
and  this  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province,  lie 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries, (xll  33,  xlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  lieen  discontinued,  was  re- 
stored in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fart.  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship, (xliii.  16.)  Unserved  under  Aemilius 
Paullus  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
Aeniu    (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
b.  c.  168.  He  was  sent  by  Paullns  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Liv. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  Postumius  Sr.  p.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  B,  c. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Teronco  was  acted.  Ho  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Ohseq.  76 ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  B.  c.  155  (Cic 
Arwl  ii.  45  ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
EpiL  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Ores.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attains  and  Prusias  ( Polyb.  xxxiii. 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus.  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic.  tut  Aft.  xiiL  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  bistory,  the  Litter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xl.  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  talc  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  tho  prefucc 
to  his  history  ho  begged  the  pjirdon  of  his  readers, 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  ho  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  tho  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  talc  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xi.  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn,),  Plutarch 
(Cato,  12),  and  Suidas  (*.  c.  Ai\o%  Uo<rr6fuos). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
jwirts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes, 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present, 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite- 
rary merits ;  he  calls  him  docttu  homo  and  /ittrra- 
tut  et  durrtus.  (Cic.  A  cent.  ii.  45,  Brut.  21.)  Ma- 
crobius (ii.  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
vjus  (ad  Virg.  A  en.  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
work  u  Do  Origine  Gcntia  Romanae,"  c.  15. 
( K  muse.  Vitas  ct  Praam.  Veterum  Hi&torieorum 
Romanorunt,  p.  127,  &c.) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus  vas 
consul  b.  c  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  is  this  Sp. 
Albinus  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Brutus  (c. 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  orations  of  his. 

20.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  B.  c  110,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jngurttia.  Ho  made  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurths 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  state  of  his 
arm}*,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  following 
year,  to  the  consul  Metcllus.  (Sail.  Jug.  35,  36, 
39,  44;  Ores.  iv.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He  was 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason- 
able practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic.  BrvL  34; 
com  p.  Sail.  Jug.  40.) 

21.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  a  c.  110.  [See  No.  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiege  Snthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited  ;  but  Jugurths  under  the  promise 
of  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destruction  by 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (Sail  Jug. 
36—38.) 

22.  A  Postumius  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus  grand- 
son of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  was 
consul  B.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
riii.  7;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quoics  the 
words  of  a  scnatusconsultum  passed  in  their  con- 
sulship in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Mars  having 
moved.  Cicero  savs  that  he  was  a  good  speaker. 
(Brut.  35,  port  Rsd.  omI  Quir.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhcl  (vol. 
v.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinus.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  tho  letters 
Hispan.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Albinus  obtained  in 
Spain.    [Sec  No.  15.]    On  the  other  side  a  mail 
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is  represented  stretching  out  his  hand  to  on  eagle, 
a  military  standard,  and  behind  him  are  the  fasces 
with  the  axe.  On  it  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  p. 
n.  a,  abin  (so  on  the  coin,  instead  of  albin.).  On 
the  coins  of  the  Postumia  Rens  the 


Sparks  is  alway  writteu  s. 


23.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  a  person  of  prae- 
torian rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  b.  c  89,  i.i  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  kiUcd  by  his  own  soldiers 
under  the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
reality  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpo- 
rated his  troops  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish 
the  offenders.    (Liv.  EpU.  75  ;  Plut.  Snlta,  6.) 

24.  A.  Postumius  Albinos  was  placed  by 
Caesar  over  Sicily,  n  c.  48.  (Appian,  li.  C  ii.  48.) 

25.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  adopted  by 
No.  22,  and  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
where  Brutus  is  called  albinv(s)  brvtl  f. 
[Brutus.] 


ALBI'NUS,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  about  a.  d.  G3  and  64,  succeeded  Fcstus, 
and  was  guilty  of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in 
his  government.  He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals 
for  money,  and  shamelessly  plundered  the  pro- 
vincials. He  was  succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  Jud.  xx.  8.  §  1 ;  BelL  Jud.  ii.  14.  §  1.)  Tho 
Luckius  Albinus  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
have  been  the  same  person. 

ALBI'N  US  ('AAftwi),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  lived  at  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen.  (Galen,  vol.  iv.  p.  372,  cd.  Basil.)  A 
short  tract  by  him,  entitled  'Ektot^t}  tls  tovs 
Zl\aTw.>%  AiaAvyovSi  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
published  in  the  second  volume  (p.  44)  of  the  first 
edition  of  Fabricius ;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
by  Ilr.rles,  because  it  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
EtwalTt  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
1771;  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Lips.  1783.  It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance. After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Dialogue,  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  divide  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
into  four  classes,  Ao7iJtoi$j,  ikeyicrtKois,  tpvctKuvs, 
iJJutouj,  and  mentions  another  division  of  them 
into  Tetralogies,  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
advises  that  the  Alcibiades,  Pbaedo,  Republic,  and 
Timacus,  should  be  read  in  a  series. 

The  authorities  respecting  Albinus  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius.  (li'dtl.  Graec.  iii.  p.  658.) 
lie  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  arrange- 
ra»nt  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  Another  Albinus 
is  mentioned  by  Roethius  and  Cassiudorus,  who 
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wrote  in  Latin  eomo  works  on  music  and  geo- 
metry. [B.  J.J 

ALBI'NUS,  CLO'DIUS,  whose  full  nama 
was  Decimus  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Al- 
binus, the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  and 
Aurelia  Messalina,  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in 
Africa ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
According  to  his  father's  statement  (Capitol. 
Clod.  Albin,  4 ).  he  received  the  name  of  Albi- 
nus on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  during  tho 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  against  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  A.  D.  175.  His  merits  wero 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  (ib. 
10)  in  which  he  calls  Albinus  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  but  little,  and  who  was 
praiseworthy  for  his  militafy  experience,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  without  Albinus  the  legions  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas- 
sius,'and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consul.  The  emperor  Commodus  gave  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  in  Britain.  A 
false  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attacking  Commodus  as  a  tyrant, 
and  maintaining  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  tho  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  scnato  was  very  pleased 
with  thcao  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Scvcrus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  must  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  from  the  feet,  that  some  time  before 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  Junius  Severus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pcrtinax  in 
a.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinus  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capiudinus  makes  an  allusion.  (76.14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus 
purchased  tho  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards,  C.  Pescennius  Niger 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  Illyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri- 
tain and  GauL  Julianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  latter  turned  his  arms 
against  Pescennius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
binus, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
the  consulship  in  A.  D.  1 94.  But  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  d.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  after  the 
fall  of  Byzantium  in  a.  d.  196,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
h  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 


for  resistance. 
:i*<isMii;ited  by  a 


He  narrowly  escaped  being 
of  Severus  (ib.  7,  6% 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  with  him  on 
the  19th  of  February,  197  (Spartian.  iitvr. 
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bloody  battle,  in  which  he  was  at  first  victorious, 
hut  at  last  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  his  life 
cither  by  suicide,  or  by  order  of  Severus,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  His  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Severus,  who  sent  his  head  to  Rome, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  senate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinus.  The  town  of  Lugdunum  was  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherent*  of  Albinus  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Severus. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  was  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil- 
ful gladiator ;  a  severe,  and  often  cruel  commander ; 
and  he  has  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  stories  called  Milesian.  (Capi- 
tolinus,  Clodiua  Albinut :  Dion  Cass.  lxx.  4—7; 
Hcrodian,  ii.  15,  iii.  5 — 7.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Albinus.    In  the 
he  is  called  d.  clod.  skit. 

[W.  P.j 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE'IUS,  was  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Maurctania  Cacsariensit,  to  which 
Oalba  added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Galba,  x.  d.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of 
Otho,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
this,  sent  centurions  into  Maurctania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinus.  They  accom- 
plished this  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinus 
was  murdered  with  his  wife.  (Tac.  HitL  ii.  58, 59.) 

A'LBION  or  ALE'BION  ('AAtfw  or *AA««<w), 
a  ton  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heracles, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  But  they  paid  for  their 
presumption  with  their  lives.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mek,  ii.  5.  6  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron  (648)  calls  the  brother  of  Alebion,  Ligys. 
The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  Hyginus  (Poet.Astr. 
ii.  6)  and  Dionysius.  (L  41.)  [L.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satrius  Secundus, 
and  infamous  for  her  many  amours,  was  accused  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  (impietatis 
in  principem),  and,  with  her,  Cn.  Domitiu*  Ahcno- 
barbus,  Vibius  Marsus,  and  L.  Arruntius,  as  ac- 
complices. She  was  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  herself.   (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

ALBU'NEA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  grove  was 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fntidicus.  (Virg.  Acn. 
vii.  81,  &c. ;  Hor.  Curnu  i.  7.  12  ;  TibulL  ii.  5. 
69.)  Lactantius  (De  Silyll.  i.  6)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  was  worshipped  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  in  < 
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hand,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Anio. 
Her  sortcs,  or  oracles,  which  belonged  to  the  libri 
/atalet,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  senate,  depo- 
sited and  kept  in  the  Capitol.  The  small  square 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli.  Re- 
specting the  locality,  see  Kcphalides,  Rtiaen  dttrck 
Italics  i.  p.  125,  &c  [  L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  Kved  probably  altout  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/. 
2*.  6rf.).  This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very 
large  sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  finished  hit 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  n.  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  or 
rather,  says  Cicero,  was  almost  a  Greek.  (Brut, 
35.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  every  occasion 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  he  was  sati- 
rized by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  upon  him  are  pre- 
served by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  it  3);  and  Cicero  bin 
speaks  of  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  ac 
but  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  i 
of  maladministration  (rejKtuHdue)  in  his  province. 
(Brut.  26,  De  Oral,  it  70.)  In  B.  c.  105  Albucius 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  insignificant  success  which  he  had  gained 
over  some  robbers,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  to 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicatio,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  was  accused  in  n.  c  103  of 
repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  had  offered  himself  as  the 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been  the  quaestor  of 
Albucius.  (De  Prov.  Cons.  7,  in  Piton.  38,  Dm.  in 
Caecil.  I <A  Off",  ii-  14.)  After  his  condemnation, 
he  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. (Tux.  v.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  some 
orations,  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  (Bind.  35.) 

Varro  (de  Re  Butt.  iii.  2.  $  17)  speaks  of  some 
satires  by  L.  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of  Luci- 
lius ;  he  appears  to  be  the  same  person  as  Titus. 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Silas.] 

ALBUS  OVI'DIUS  JUVENTl'NUS.  [Jl<- 

VKNTISUR.] 

ALCAEUS  QA\k<uos).  LA  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponome,  the 
daughter  of  Menoeceus  of  Thebes,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Amphytrion  and  Anaxo. 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Ilrcub.  886.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  his  wife's 
name  was  Laonomc,  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
Guncus,  or  Lysidicc,  a  daughter  of  Pclops. 

2.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  14)  the  original 
name  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  his 
descent  from  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus.  [He- 
racles.] 

3.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  female  slave  of  Jar- 
dan  us,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Heraclids 
in  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Herod, 
i.  7.)  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  calls  this  ton  of  Hera- 
cles, Cleolaua.  (Comp.  Hcllanicut,  ap.  Sieph.  By*, 
t.  r.  A  t  An ;  Wcsseling,  ad  Diod.  L  c.) 

4.  According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  a  general  of 
thys,  who  presented  him  with  the  island 
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of  Paros.  Apollodonu  (ii.  5.  §  9)  relates  that  he 
was  a  wn  of  Androgeus  (the  ton  of  Minos)  and 
brother  of  Stbenelua,  and  that  when  Heracles,  on 
bis  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
arrived  at  Paroa,  some  of  his  companions  were 
Uaio  by  the  sons  of  Minos,  residing  there.  He- 
racles, in  his  anger,  slew  the  descendants  of  Minos, 
except  Alcaeua  and  Sthcnclus,  whom  he  took  with 
aim,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
iaiand  of  Thnsu*  as  their  habitation.      [L.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AAxaibs),of  Mbskkke,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
fmm  some  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed, 
lie  was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom 
several  of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams, 
however,  gave  even  more  offence  to  the  Roman 
general,  Flamininua,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
the  author's  ascribing  the  victory  of  Cynosccpha- 
Ine  to  the  Aetolian*  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himself  with  writing  an  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Alcaeus,  in  which  he  gave  the 
Measenian  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
expect  if  be  fell  into  his  hands.  (Plut.  Flatuin. 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Solmasius 
(lM  GVwos,  p.  449,  up.  Fubric  Bibliatk.  (Jraec  ii.  p. 
58)  to  suppose  that  Alcaeus  was  actually  crucified. 
In  another  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flomininua,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  general's  name,  Titus,  led 
Txetzos  (Prvfey.  u*  Lycophron )  into  the  error  of 
inukgtning  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Alcaeus  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
sf  Alcaeus  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  years  21!)  and 
196B.C. 

Of  the  twenty- two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  "Alcaeua, "  two  have 
the  word  "Mytilenaeus"  added  to  it;  but  Jacobs 
seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  **  Akaeus  Mcssenius,"  and  some  of 
Alcaeus  alone.  Dut  in  the  last  class  there  arc 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  Alcaeus  of  Messcnc,  and,  in  fact, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

1  here  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
eaens,  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  k.  c  (Perixon.  ad  Atiian.  V.  II.  ix.  22 ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  547,  A.;  Suidas,  a  v.  'Ewlitovpoi) :  the  other 
is  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
accustomed  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  lsocrntcs. 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  6 ;  &  c.  160.)  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  two  persons,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist 

(Jacobs,  Anlhol.  Grace  xiii.  pp.  836-838  ;  there 
is  a  reference  to  Alcaeos  of  Measene  in  Euscbiua, 
Fraepar.  Eranp.  X.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AAa-atbt),  of  Mytii.knk,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
poets,  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
when  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  in  his  native  state.  Alcaeus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  tho  former  party,  and  warmly 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (a  c  CI  1 ),  we  find  the  brothers  of 
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Alcaeus,  namely,  Cicis  and  Antimenidas,  fighting 
under  Pittocus  against  Mclanchrus,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  74,  79 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617  ;  Suidas,  $.  r.  KIkis  and  TUttokos;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  513,  ».  v.  Kldapos,  instead  of  KUit;  Clin- 
ton, Fasti,  I  p.  216.)  Alcaeus  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Melanchrus  in 
terms  of  high  praise,  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Bloiuficld.) 
Alcaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troas,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenacuns 
for  the  possession  of  Sigcum.  (b.  c.  606.)  Though 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  bis  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile- 
naeans  were  defeated,  and  Alcaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  held  of 
battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95;  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malig.  a  15,  p. 
858 ;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600 ;  Euaeb.  Chroti. 
Olym.  xliii.  3;  Clinton,  Fasti,  L  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  66,  p. 
438,  Blomt),  soems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  such  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(AnthoL  Palat  ix.  184  ;  Cic.  Tusc  Dup.  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Corm.  i.  32.  6 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Bloraf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Myrsilus,  Mcgalngyrus,  and 
the  Cleanactids  succeeded  in  driving  the  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaeus  engaged 
actively  on  +he  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  he 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidos,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tocus was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
aurvfunftrris  (dictator)  or  tyrant.  He  held  his 
office  for  ten  years  (b.  c  589 — 579),  mid  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis ;  mid  then  ho  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab.  xiii  p.  617;  Alcaeus,  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
Blomf.;  Arist.  Rep.  iii.  9.  g  5,  or  iii.  14 ;  Plut. 
Amat.  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Luert  L  79;  Dionys. 
v.  p.  336,  Sylb.)  [Pittacl-«.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  token  prisoner,  saying 
that  "  forgiveness  is  l»cttcr  than  revenge."  ( Diog. 
Laert.  L  76 ;  Valer.  Mox.  iv.  1.  §  6.)  Alcaeus 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittocus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeus  and  Anti- 
menidos perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
|  countries.    Alcaeus  visited  Egypt  (Strab.  i.  p.  3/ ), 
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and  be  appears  to  have  written  poems  in  which  his 
adventures  by  sea  were  described,  (lior.  Carm,  ii. 
13.  28.)  Autitnenidas  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  performed  on  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcaeus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  617, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomf.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaeus  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  most  probable  that 
be  died  hi  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  But  their  circula- 
tion in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  us  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  (fouarra).  Those  which  have 
received  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odes  referring  to  the  factions  of  his  state 
OTwruariKdi  or  Sixo<rrcuTiatrruc<i,  the  "Alcaei  mi- 
naces  Camocnae"  of  Horace.  (Curm.  ii.  13.  27; 
Qtuntil.  x.  1.  §  63 ;  Dionys.  de  Vet.  Script.  Ecus.  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
arc  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Blomf.),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blomf.),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (titrm.  i.  37,  i.  14.)  Many  fragments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athcnaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  iu  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 1 6,  18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carnu  L  9. 
18.)  Miillcr  remarks,  that  "it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeus  composed  a  separate  class  of 
drinking  songs  (<rvu,worucd)  ; ...  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man's  destiny 
in  general."  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho's  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  (Met.  L  9;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  301  and  others  to  beautiful  youths. 
(Hor.  Carnu  L  32.  10;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  L  28, 
Tux.  QtutctL  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warm  outpouring  of  the  writer's  inmost  feelings. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  aB  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engraved  by  Visconti. 
(Icon.  PL  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neander  in  his  uAristologia  Pindarica," 
Basil.  1556,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 


poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  several 
editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Halao 
San.  1780—1782,  4to. ;  by  Strange,  Halle,  1810, 
8vo. ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  u  Museum  Criticum," 
vol.  i.  p.  421,  Camb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaia* 
lord's  uPoetae  Graeci  Minores;"  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae,  "Alcaei 
Mytilcnaei  reliquiae,"  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mu- 
seum for  1829,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jahn's  "Jahr- 
buch.  fur  Philolog."  for  1830;  and  in  Cramera 
"Anecdota  Graeca,"  vol.  L  Oxf.  1 835. 

(Bode,  Gex-kichte  der  Lyruchcn  Dkhtkumt  der 
Hellene*,  ii.  p.  378,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAjcoIos),  the  son  of  Miccus,  was 
a  native  of  Mytilbnk,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  exhibiting  at 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.c  388,  he 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  TlaaupatL,  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
*A&tK<pal  fu>ix*vou4vat,  rawvu,q8r)Si  KrS  iouW,  'Upos 
ydfios,  KaXKiaru,  KwptfioTpayq&tOy  Tlaktucrrpa. 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabricius 
(BibtiotA.  Grace,  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the  comedian. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  his 
"  Conioedo-tragocdia." 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutus;  Suidas, 
s.  v. ;  Pollux,  x.  1 ;  Casaubon  on  Athen.  iii.  p. 
206 ;  Meinekc,  Fragm.  Comic  Grace,  i.  p.  244, 
ii  p.  824 ;  Bode,  Geschickte  der  Drumutische* 
Dichtkun/t  der  Hellene*,  ii.  p.  386.)        [  P.  S.] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAkom^j),  king  of  Sparta, 
1 0th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Teleclus,  commanded,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  in  the  night-expedition 
against  Amphcia,  which  commenced  the  first  Mcs- 
senian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  This 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  Apollodorus, 
about  779  to  742  b.  c.  In  his  reign  Helos  was 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas, 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
term  Helot.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  5.  §  3 ; 
Herod,  vii.  204  ;  Plut.  ApopMi.  Imc,)  [A.  11.  C] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAifa^wjj),  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nelaidcs,  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians  in  u.  c  412.  When  Alcamenes  put  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  at- 
tacked the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  (Thuc.  viii.  5,  10.) 

ALCA'MENES  (*AA*«y<4V»jj),  a  distinguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxx vi.  5.  s.  4.)  Suidas  (».  r.)  calls  him  a 
Lcmnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  O.  Miillcr  (Arch,  der  KuntL  p.  96)  inter-' 
prcts  to  mean  that  he  was  a  cleruchus,  or  holder  of 
one  of  the  KKrjpai  in  Lemnos.  Vosa,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Thiersch  (Kjmchen  der  bild.  Kund,  p. 
130),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  is  Afjuios, 
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and  accordingly  that  Alcamenes  waa  born  in  the 
district  called  the  Ai/u>cu,  which  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  hia  having  made  a  statue  of  Dionysus 
in  gold  and  ivory  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Lcnaeum,  a  part  of  the  Limnae.  ( Pans.  i.  20. 
|  2.)  He  waa  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias,  but  was  not  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
master  as  Agoracritue.  Like  hia  fellow-pupil,  he 
exercised  hia  talent  chiefly  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities.  By  ancient  writers  he  is  ranked 
amongst  tbe  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Pausanias  second  only  to  Phidias. 
(Quiutil.  xii.  1 0.  §  8  ;  Dionya.  De  Demosih.  acum. 
volvi.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske;  Paua.  v.  10.  §2.) 
He  flourished  from  about  01.  84  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19)  to  OL  95  (a.  c  444-400).  Pliny's  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pansanias,  who  says(viii.  9.  §  1),  that 
Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  third  generation  after 
Alcamenes ;  and  Praxiteles,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  flour- 
ished about  01.  104  (b.  c.  364).  The  lust  works 
of  his  which  we  hear  of,  were  the  colossal  statues 
»f  Athene  and  Hercules,  which  Thrasyhulus  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  most  beautiful  and  renowned  of  the  works  of 
Alcamenes  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  called  from  the 
place  where  it  waa  set  up,  'H  iv  irjwois  'A<Ppo- 
ofnj.  (Lucian,  Imagines,  4,  6  ;  Paus.  L  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  said  that  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing 
tenches  to  this  work.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  ft.  4.) 
The  breasts,  cheeks,  and  hands  were  especially 
admired.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Venus  for  which  he  gained  the  prise  over 
Agoracritus.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
and  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  says, 
that  Alcamenes  owed  his  success  more  to  the  fa- 
vouritism of  his  fellow-citizens  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  statue.  Another  celebrated  specimen 
of  his  genius  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)  Other  worka  of  hia 
were :  a  statue  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5);  a  statue  of  Hephac- 
Hua,  in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  so  in- 
geniously represented  as  sot  to  give  the  appearance 
of  deformity  (Cic.  De  Nai.  Dear.  I  SO ;  VaL  Max. 
vin.  11.  ext.  3)  ;  an  Aesculapius  at  Mantineia 
(Paus.  viii.  9.  §  1);  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
first  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  2,  L  24.  §  3) ;  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  victor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  a.  19.)  A  atory  of  very  doubtful  credibility  ia 
told  by  Tsetses  (Chii.  viii.  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes waa  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
licate finish ;  but  that,  when  set  up,  the  effect  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
dias caused  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 

On  a  Roman  anaglyph  in  the  villa  Albani  there 
ia  the  following  inscription : 

Q.  LOLLIUS  AlcAMKKBB 

Dec.  bt  Duumvir. 
If  this  contains  tbe  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes, 
who  had  been  the  stave  and  afterwards  the  freed- 
man  of  one  of  the  Lollian  family,  and  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  decurio  and  duumvir  in 
some  luunicipium.    He  perhaps  exercised  the  art 
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of  carving  as  an  amateur.  (Wiuckelmann,  viil  4, 
5.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALCANDER  {AXxcwipos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned respectively  in  Horn.  //.  v.  678 ;  Virg.  Am. 
ix.  766 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  14.  A  female  Alcandra 
occurs  in  the  Od.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.] 

ALCANDER  ('AKicartpos),  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgus  and  thrust  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  face, 
however,  produced  shame  and  repentance  in  his 
enemies,  and  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit.  Dut  Lycurgus  par- 
doned ids  outrage,  and  thus  converted  him  into 
one  of  his  warmest  friends.  (PluL  Lye  1 1 ;  Aclian, 
V.  H.  xiii.  23 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext.  2.) 

ALCA'THOE  or  ALCl'THOE  ('AXxaBin  or 
*AAki0oi}),  a  daughter  of  Minyas,  and  sister  of 
Leucippe  and  Ar&ippe.  Instead  of  Arsippe,  Ae- 
lian  (  V,  H.  iii.  42).  calls  the  latter  Aristippa,  and 
Plutarch  (Quuest.  (Jr.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  waa  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Bacchic  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  thus  profaning  the  days  sacred  to  tbe 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov.  Met. 
iv.  1—40,  390 — 415.)  Plutarch,  Aclian,  and 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  though  with  some  differences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysus  appeared  to  the 
sisters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mysteries.  When 
this  request  was  not  .complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himself  successively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sisters  were  seized  with 
madness.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Leucippe,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  gave  up  her  own 
son  Ilippnsus  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains,  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds.  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  the 
men  of  Orchomenoa  descended  from  that  family 
were  called  $°K6us,  that  is,  mourners,  and  the  wo- 
men i\tiai  or  aioAcuu,  that  is,  the  destroyers.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Did.  cf  AnL  $.  v.  'Aypttivta  ;  comp.  Buttmann, 
Mvthokg.  ii.  p.  201,  &c  [L.  S.] 

ALCATHOUS  ('AAjcdfloor).  1.  A  son  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  brother  of  Atrcus  and 
Thyestea,  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Euaechme,  and  was  the  father  of  Echcpolis,  Cal- 
lipolis,  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Automedusa.  (Pans, 
i.  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11,  iii.  12. 
§  7.)  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  4)  relates  that,  after 
Eu  inputs  the  son  of  king  Megarcus,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cythacronian  lion,  Megareus,  whose  elder 
son  Timalcus  hud  likewise  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus,  offered  his  dnughter  Euaechme  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathous  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Euaechme  for  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  becamo  the  successor  of  Megarcus.  In 
gratitude  for  this  success,  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeus. 
He  also  restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  which  had 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Cretans.  (I\uw.  i.  41.  §  6.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  giye  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  ( Paus.  L  42.  §  1  ; 
Ov.  Met.  viii.  15,  &c.  ;  Virg.  dr.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  sad  tidings  to  his  father,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca- 
thous  imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Pans.  L  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Megara  was  called  by  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Alcathous.    (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Eurytc,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5 ; 
Diod.  ir.  65.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyctes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
dameia,  the  daughter  of  AucbJmb  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Horn. 
Jl.  xiii.  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  leaders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  (//.  xii.  93,  xiii.  427.) 
He  was  slain  by  Idomcnens  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(//.  xiii.  433,  Ac)—  Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 

ALCEIDES  ('AAwtfStjj),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  his  original  name  was  Alcabus.      [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCESTE  ("AA^e-m  or  'AA- 
Kf'TTT)),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumclus  and  Admetus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (//.  iL  715)  calls  her  the  fair- 
est among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tus, king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  bis  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
metus, with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
story,  see  Admkti's.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  II.  xiv.  45,  Animal,  i.  15  ;  Philostr. 
Her.  ii.  4  ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AUr*tu.) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52  ; 
comp.  however,  Palaeph.  lie  incredib.  41 ),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  father. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modern  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restored  to  life  by  n  physician  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  /.  c.  ;  Piut.  Ama- 
tor.  p.  761.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
i best  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
M>lemnities  of  Pelias.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
museum  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
w  ork  of  Cleomcnes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alcestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  GetcJu 
d.r  bildettd.  A'iinrfe,  i.  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [I*  S.] 

A'LCETAS  ('AAKfTai),  whose  age  is  unknown, 
*as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (dvo(ty- 
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fiara)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenacua  quotes  tlir 
second  book.  (xiii.  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  ('AAx<TBj),king  of  Epiri'k,  was 
the  son  of  Tharypus.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  the  cider 
Dionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jit-sou,  the  Tagiu  of 
Thcssaly.  In  it.  < .  373,  he  appeared  at  Athens 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo> 
theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  between 
his  two  sous,  Ncoptolcmus  and  Arybbas  or  Aryni- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Arybilus. 
(Paw  L  11.  §  3;  Dcm.  TirnotL  pp.  1187,  1190  ; 
Diod.  xv.  13.  36.)  [C  P.  If.] 

A'LCETAS  I L,  king  of  Ernies,  was  the  son  of 
Arvmbas,  and  grandson  of  Akctas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  by 
his  £nther,  who  appointed  his  younger  sou,  Aeacides, 
to  succeed  bim.  On  the  death  of  Aeacides,  who 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Cassander  a  c. 
313,  the  Kpirots  recalled  Alcetas.  Cassander  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Lv  cir- 
cus, but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(b.  c  312).  The  Epiruts,  incensed  at  the  outrages 
of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  bim  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons  ;  on  which  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  his  protector  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Illvrians, 
a  c.  307.  (Pau*.  L  11.  §  5  ;  Diod.  xix.  88,  89 ; 
Pint.  Pyrrh.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'LCETAS  ("aWtm),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macedonia,  counting  from  Caranus,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  from  Perdiccas  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  ac    (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ("AAitfras),  the  brother  of  Pbrdio 
cas  and  son  of  Orontcs,  is  first  mentioned  a*  one 
of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)  On  the  death  of  Alexnnder,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and,  at  his  orders 
murdered  in  a  c.  322  Cyane,  the  half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  marry 
her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Philip  Arrhidacus. 
(Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyacn.  viii.  60;  Arrian,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Ikkker.)  At  the  time  of  Per- 
diccas' murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 
Eumcnes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Craterus; 
and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  revolted 
from  him  and"  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetas 
and  all  the  partizans  of  his  brother  to  death.  The 
war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenes 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attains,  was 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.  Alcetas  and  Attains  were 
defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated 
to  Termcssus.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus  and,  to  avoid  falling  into 
his  bands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  xriiL  29,  37, 
44 — 46  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  L  e.) 

ALCIBI'ADES  ('AAKiftaSin),  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  was  born  at  Athens  about  b.  c.  450,  or  a 
little  earlier.  His  father  fell  at  Coroneia  a  c  447, 
leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  ( Plat.  Protag. 
p.  320,  a)  The  last  campaign  of  the  war  with 
I  Potidaea  was  in  &c  429.  Now  aa  Alcibiades 
served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  wo» 
;  not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  service  before  the/ 
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bad  attained  their  20th  year,  he  could  not  have 
been  born  later  than  blc.  449.  If  he  wired  in  the 
first  campaign  (n.  c.  432),  he  moat  have  been  at 
least  five  veara  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
Nepos  (Ate&.  10)  says  he  was  about  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death  (b.  c  404),  and  his 
mistake  has  been  copied  by  Mitford. 

Alcibiades  waa  connected  by  birth  with  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  Through  his  father 
he  traced  his  descent  from  Eurysaces,  the  son 
of  Ajnx  (Plat.  Alcib.  L  p.  121),  and  through 
him  from  Aeacus  and  Zeus.  His  mother,  Deino- 
machc,  was  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonids.*  Thus  on  both 
sides  he  had  hereditary  claims  on  the  attachment 
of  the  people ;  for  his  paternal  grandfather,  Alci- 
t'i.i'les,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  PeisUtratids  (Isocrat.  De  Biff.  10).  and  hie 
mother  was  descended  from  Cleisthenes,  the  friend 
of  the  commonalty.  His  father  Clcinins  did  good 
service  in  the  Persian  war.  He  fitted  out  and 
manned  a  trireme  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium. 
(Herod,  viii.  17.)  One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
name  of  Cleinins  earned  a  less  enviable  notoriety 
by  taking  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  Seisachtheia 
of  Solon.  The  name  Alcibiades  was  of  Laconian 
origin  (Thue.  viii.  6),  and  was  derived  from  the 
Spartan  family  to  which  the  ephor  Endius  belong- 
ed, with  which  that  of  Alcibiades  had  been  an- 
ciently connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  The 
first  who  bore  the  name  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  great  Alcibiades. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  fa.  c.  447),  Alcibiades 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relations  Pericles 
and  Ariphron.+  Zopyrus,  the  Thracian,  is  men- 
tioned as  ono  of  his  instructors.  (Plat  Ate.  L 
p.  122.)  From  his  very  boyhood  he  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  determination  which  mark- 
ed him  throughout  life. 

He  was  at  ever}*  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  vain.  Even  when 
on  military  service  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
the  thunderbolt  When  he  grew  up,  he 
a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  his  amonrs  and 
debaucheries.  At  the  age  of  10  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
been  carefully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
by  his  guardians.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
most  influential  families  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
he  afterwards  received  a  large  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipparcte,  the  daughter  of 
HipponicusJ),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  vcr- 


*  Demosthenes  {Mid.  p.  561)  says,  that  the 
mother  of  Alcibiades  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
nirus,  and  that  bis  father  was  connected  with  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  possibly 
be  true.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  former, 
unless  we  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have  confounded 
the  great  Alcibiades  with  his  son. 

+  Agariste,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
was  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
Cleisthenes  was  the  grandfather  of  Deinomache. 
(Herod,  vi.  131;  Isocr.  De  Big.  10;  Boeckh, 
Krptic  ad  Pind.  Pgtk.  vii.  p.  302.) 

£  He  received  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 
wife,  which  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satility  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  and  which  was  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  ends  were 
to  be  gained, — in  a  city  like  Athens, 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  lending  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  impersonation,)  and  iu  times  like  those 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Alcibiades  found  a  field 
singularly  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powers.     Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  admiring  com- 
panions and  needy  parasites,  he  early  imbibed  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
placo  tho  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
long  before  he  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  seductive  influence  of 
the  temptations  which  surrounded  him.  Socrates 
saw  his  vast  capabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  paths  of  virtue.    Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.    In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  Potidaea,  Alcibiades  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  was  rescued  by  So- 
crates.   At  tho  battle  of  Deliom  (b.  c.  424),  Al- 
cibiades, who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.  (Hat. 
Gtntrw.  pp.  220,  221  ;  Isocr.  De  Biff.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  were  not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  possible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratification  of 
his  desires. 

Alcibiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
display.  At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  OL 
89,  b.  c.  424)  he  contended  with  'seven  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  and  gained  the  first  second,  and 
"north  prizes.  His  liberality  in  discharging  the 
office  of  trierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthful  impetuosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
lis  most  violent  and  extravagant  acts,  into  which 
le  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  other  motive.  Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  forcible  detention  of 
Agatharchus,  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparete, 
his  assault  upon  Taurcas,  and  the  audacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  llegcmon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andocides,  and  Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  prudent  citizens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquencies,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment  As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
say  by  Aristophanes  (Frogg,  1427),  u  A  lions 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city ;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way.** 

Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alcibiades  we  hear 
but  little.  While  Cleon  was  alive  he  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.  From  allu- 
sions which  were  contained  in  iho  *«wraAf  it  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  a.  c  42?)  it  appears- tluJKbe 
had  already  spoken  thenx  (for.  th&  sfiry  /tW  x 
nected  with  his  first  appearance  in  the-ossembiy,  - 
see  Plutarch,  Alcib.  10,)   At  sonje^ferioH/or other 

 ■ — 

son.  His  marriage  $>ok  place  before  the  battle  of 
Dciiura  (b.  c.  424 )i  iu  which  Hipponicus  was 
slain.  (Andoc^/ciip.30.) 
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before  B.  c.  420,  ho  hod  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
creasing the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  raised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Cleon  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  bis 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grandfather.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  B.c  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantincia.  In  419  ho  was  chosen  Stratcgos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interest*  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  ho  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  clear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  c.  415  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vi.),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  vi  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes-busts  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
faned the  Elcusinian  mysteries ;  and  another  man, 
Androcles,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  bad  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salamiuia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Sjiartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  his  country;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  flylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deccleia.    (Time  vi.  00,  Ate,  vii.  la, 
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27, 28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  bad  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  bud  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Mesaana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tissa- 
phernes  (Thuc.  viii.  6,&c);  but  the  machinations  of 
his  enemy  Agis  [Agis  II.]  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tissaphernes 
(a  c  412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissaphernes  from  his  Spartan 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos, 
offering  to  bring  over  Tissaphernes  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  set  on 
foot  by  l'eisandcr,  which  ended  (n.  c.  411)  in  the 
establishment^  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli- 
garchs, however,  finding  he  could  not  perform 
his  promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldiers 
in  the  armament  at  Siunos,  headed  by  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus.  declared  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibiades 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynosscma,  Abydos,*  and  Cyzicus,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
b.  c,  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 
(Died.  xiii.  69 ;  Plot  Ale  38 ;  Xcn.  Hett.  i.  4. 
§  13 — 20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct- 
ing the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Dccelcia. 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Andres 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  bis  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  his 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command, 
(a.  c  40C.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydos,  Alci- 
biades paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sard  is.  After  a 
month's  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.    (Xen.  Ildien.  i.  1.  §  9.) 
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to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisanthe  in  the  Throcian 
Chcrsonesua.  Ho  collected  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
and  made  war  on  the  neighbouring  Thmcian 
tribes,  by  which  means  he  considerably  enriched 
himself,  and  afforded  protection  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Greek  cities.  Before  tl>e  fatal  battle  of  Acgos- 
Potami(B.  c.  405),  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  generals.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (n.  c.  404),  he  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  Upon  this  he  took 
refuge  with  Pharnabazus,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  court  of  Artaxerxcs,  when  one  night 
his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand, 
but  feu,  pierced  with  arrows,  (a.  c.  404.)  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  and  Ephorus  (Died,  xiv.  11) 
the  assassins  were  emissaries  of  Pharnabazus,  who 
had  been  led  to  this  step  cither  by  his  own  jealousy 
of  Alcibiades,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
1 1  is  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Plutarch)  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alci- 
biades had  seduced.  His  corpse  was  taken  up 
and  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Athenaeus 
(xui.  p.  574)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  bis 
memory  at  Melissa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statue  of  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  nlso  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
fices in  his  honour.  He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who  never  distin- 
guished himself.  It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates 
wrote  the  speech  Tltpl  tov  Ztvyovs.  Two  of 
Ly»ia*°s  speeches  (xiv.  and  xv.)  are  directed 
against  him.  The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
him  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Chit.  Alcib.  and  Nicias;  Thucyd.  lib.  v. — viii. ; 
Xcnophon,  HcUen.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc  in  Alcib.  and 
dtMyster.;  Isocr.  Da  Biyit;  Nepos,  Alcib. ;  Diod. 
xii.  78— 8  f,  xiiL  2— -5,  37— 41,  45,  46,  49— 51, 
64  —  73  ;  A  then,  L  p.  3,  iv.  p.  184,  ▼.  pp.  215,  216, 
ix.  p.  407,  xi.  p.  506,  xii.  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  574,  575.)  [C.  P-  M.] 

ALCIBl'ADES  (*AAjtte«i3ijr),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  a  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaean*,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  as  am- 
bassador from  Sparta  to  Home,  in  order  to  accuse 
Phiiopoemcn  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  4, 
11,  12,  xxiv.  4  ;  Li  v.  xxxix.  35.) 

A  LC  I'D  A  MAS  ('AAj«5a>aj),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  (Quintil.  iii.  l.§  10,  with  Spalding's  note.) 
lie  was  a  pupil  of  Gorgias  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  B.  c  432  and  411.  Here  he 
gave  instructions  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
cia  (p.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  hut  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
the  works  of  Alcidamas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle (HJuU.  iiL  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases,  and  by  Dionysius  {IM  /soeo,  19),  who 
calls  his  style  vulgar  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
hare  been  an  opponent  of  Isocrates  (Tacts.  Chil. 
xi  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
personal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
-  ence  from  the  met,  that  Alcidamas  condemned  the 
practice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
vering them,  is  uncertain. 

The  ancients  mention  several  works  of  AJcida-  | 
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mas,  such  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  (  Thx.  i. 
48)  ;  a  shew-speech,  called  \4yos  VLw<rnvuuc6t 
(Aristot.  Rhct  L  13.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  t.  v.  *A\KtSd{Ms)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
vis.  one  on  rhetoric  (t<*x"»7  hlT09lK^y  PluL  Demottk. 
5),  and  another  called  \6yos  pvaucds  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Tsetses 
(Chil-  xi.  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  his  name.  1 .  '08va<r«usf 
1j  ward  Ua\ayitfiovt  vpotoffias,  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  accuse  Palamedes  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
wept  ffofurr&r,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysius censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fault  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  The 
first  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
foL  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  in  Reiske's 
Oratores  Graed,  vol.  viii.  p.  64,  &c. ;  and  in 
Bckker's  Oratores  Attici,  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [L.S.J 
A'LCIDAS  ('AAirUar),  was  appointed,  &  c. 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesinn  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  But  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  tho  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas,  who,  like  most  of  tho  Spartan  com- 
manders, had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  cither  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coast.  While  sailing  along 
tho  coast,  he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Epbcsus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Paches,  as  &r  as  Patmos. 
(Thuc  lis.  16,  26—33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corcyra,  B.  c.  427  ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  anc*  Corcyraeana  sailed  on t  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  tack 
to  tho  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  be  had 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69 — 81.)  In  B.C  426,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Hcraclcia,  near  Thermopylae,  (iii. 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  ('AAxiSbrq),  the  daughter  of  Aleus, 
and  wife  of  Salmoncns,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidico  died  early,  and  Salmoneus 
afterwards  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  A  pol- 
led. L  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.) 

ALCI'MACUUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippus,  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olynipuu 
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Dioxippus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Orent,  (Aelian,  V.  //.  x.  '22;  Diod.  xvii.  100; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  251,  a.)  Alcimachus  therefore  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  same  time.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDE  ('AkKiniSv),  a  daughter  of  Phy- 
lacua  and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  (  Apol- 
lon.  Khod.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  ioc  and  ad  L  230.) 
She  married  Aeson,  by  whom  ehe  became  the 
mother  of  Jaaon  (Ov.  Heroul.  iv.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  13  and  14),  who,  however,  ia  called  by  other* 
a  aon  of  Polymedc,  Arne,  or  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  8  ;  comp.  Akson,  Jason.)  [L.  S  ] 

ALCl'MKDON  ('AAkim^*")-  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hero,  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcime- 
don  derived  ita  name.  He  waa  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Hcrnclea  begot  a  aon,  Aechnia- 
goraa,  whom  Alcimedon  exposed,  but  Heracles 
aaved.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Abchmaookas.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  infant  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  mctamorphoaed,  with  hia  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  134  ; 
comp.  AoranaVJ 

3.  A  aon  of  Laerceua,  and  one  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Mvrmidons  under  Patrocl us.  (Horn.  //. 
xvi.  197,  xvii."  47.%  &c.)  IL.S.] 

ALCl'MKDON,  an  embosser  or  chaaer,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  (ICcloy.  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentiona 
aome  goblets  of  hia  workmanship.         [C.  P.  M.  ] 

ALCI'MENKS  (*AX«^«»^t).  1.  A  ton  of 
Glaucus,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  hia 
brother  licllerophon.  According  to  aome  tradi- 
tions this  brother  of  Bellerophon  waa  called  Deli- 
,  ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  aona  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Ja.son  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Glauce,  hia 
aona  Alcimenea  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afterwards  buried  by  Jaaon  in 
the  aanctuary  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  iv.  54, 
55.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCPMENES  ('AAki^ktji),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contempnmry  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Ko\vu6u,<rai  (the  Female  Swimmers).  Hia  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynuichus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  waa  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Megnrn,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Meineke, 
Ifi*t.  Vrit.  L'umieorum  (irate  p.  481  ;  Suid.  «.  r. 
'AKmuivrii  and  'AAnaub' )  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  CAaxi/ioi),  also  called  Jacimua,  or 
Joachim  ('Ids-iiuus ),  one  of  the  Jewiah  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high 
priest  by  Demetrius,  about  B.  c.  1C1,  and  waa  in- 
stalled in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jew*,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
( u.  c  159)  while  he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xii. 
9.  §  7  ;  1  Muccub.  vii.  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  ('AAjti/iof),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laerti us  (ii.  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  ihctoricians,  flourished 
about  n.  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  be  ia 
the  same  as  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii.  9)  ascribes  a  work  *>«oi  'A^uw- 
rav.    Alhenaeus  in  seu-rul  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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cilian  Alcimus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  great  hiatorical  work,  parts  of  which 
arc  referred  to  under  the  names  of  'WaXuca  and 
ZtKtkuci.  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician  Alcimus, cannot  be  determined.  ( Athen. 
x.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  p.  322.)         [I.  >.  ] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVl'TUS)  ALOTH1US,  th« 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Weruadorf  haa  ahewn  ( P oi:t.  LuL  Mi*,  vol. 
vi.  p.  26,  &c.)  to  be  the  same  person  aa  Alcimus, 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
(Fffift.  viii.  11,  v.  10,)  and  Ausnnius.  ( I'r- 
liurdujal.  ii.)  Hia  date  is  determined  by  Hiero- 
nymua  in  hia  Chronkon,  who  says  that  Alcimus 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  a.d.  360. 
Hia  poems  arc  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  u  Anthologia 
iAtina,"  ep.  254 — 260,  and  by  Wernsdorf,  toL  vi. 
p.  194,  Sec 

ALCl'NOUS  fAAKfroo*).  I.  A  son  of  Nau- 
sithous,  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.  His  name  ia 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  In 
the  former  Alcinous  is  represented  aa  living  with 
hia  queen  Arete  in  the  ialand  of  Drepanc.  The 
Argonauta,  on  their  return  from  Colchis,  came  to 
hia  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  A  Si  i - 
noua  declared  that  if  she  waa  still  a  maiden  she 
ahould  be  reatored  to  them,  but  if  ahc  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with- 
out their  princess,  and  the  Argonauts  continued 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  received 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  (Apollon.  Khod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Argon.  1288,  Ac  ;  Apollod. 
L  d.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Alcinous  is 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeaciaiu  in  the  island  of 
Schcria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  aona  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  (Od.  vi.  12,  &c,  62,  &c.)  The 
dcacriptiou  of  hia  palace  and  hia  dominions,  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  received,  the  enter- 
tainments given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings,  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyaaey  (from  book  vi. 
to  xiii.),  and  form  one  of  its  moat  charming  parts. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  hia  father  and  eleven  brothers,  expelled  I  ca- 
non and  Tyndareus  from  iAcedaemon,  but  was 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  >.  ] 

A'LCINOUS  fAA*!ww),  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  No- 
thing ia  known  of  hia  personal  history,  but  a  work 
entitled  'ETrro^  ts»v  nAdrwwr  ooynirwy,  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  ss 
it  waa  aet  forth  by  late  writers,  haa  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
neas  of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllo- 
gism (c  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
*(m  and  iy*py*uu  (c  2.  8),  are  attributed  to 
Plato  ;  as  well  as  the  division  of  philosophy  which 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It 
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was  im  possible  from  the  writing*  of  Plato  to  get  a 
system  complete  in  its  pnrts,  and  hence  tho  temp- 
tation of  later  writers,  who  sought  for  system,  to 
join  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  perceiving  the 
inconsistency  of  the  union,  while  everything  which 
suited  their  purpose  was  fearlessly  ascribed  to  the 
founder  of  their  own  sect.  In  the  treatise  of 
Alciuons,  however,  there  are  still  traces  of  the  spi- 
rit of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea  he  gives  of  his 
own  philosophic^  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
its  animating  soul  to  bo  eternal  This  soul  of  the 
universe  (if  da*xi)  T°v  Ko'eyou)  was  not  created  by 
God,  but,  to  nse  the  image  of  Aicinous,  it  was 
awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
tamed  towards  himself,  44  that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c  14)  and  receive  forms 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind."  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
and  man.  The  tS4at  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
our  intellect ;  the  **  form"  of  matter,  the  types  of 
sensible  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c  9.)  He  differed  from  the  earner  Platonists  in 
confining  the  idea*  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an 
unworthy  notion  that  God  could  conceive  an  Hia 
of  things  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
or  particulars,  or  of  any  thing  relative.  lie  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  fJAu,  as  he  distinguished 
them  from  the  «tf8n,  forms  of  things,  which  ho  al- 
lowed were  inseparable  :  a  view  which  seems  ne- 
cesserfly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  feelf-existence  of  matter.  God,  the  first  foun- 
tain of  the  oWcu,  could  not  be  known  as  he  is :  it 
is  but  a  faint  notion  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tions and  analogies :  bis  nature  is  equally  beyond 
our  power  of  expression  or  conception.  Below  him 
are  a  series  of  beings  (haifiovis)  who  superintend 
the  production  of  all  living  things,  and  hold  inter- 
course with  men.  The  human  soul  passes  through 
various  transmigrations,  thus  connecting  the  series 
with  the  lower  classes  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
punned  and  rendered  acceptable  to  God.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts  borrowed  from  the 
cast,  and  perhaps  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  (Ritter,  Cicxhichte  der  PhUo- 
fipkie,  iv.  p.  249.) 

Aicinous  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Pietro  Balbi,  which  was  published  at  Rome  with 
Apuleius,  1469,  fol.  The  Greek  text  was  printed 
hi  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apuleius  1521,  8vo. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  16*67. 
The  best  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leiprig,  1783,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combcs- 
Dounous,  Paris,  1800,  8vo.,  and  into  English  by 
Stanley  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.         [R  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  ('AAanppwi'),  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  epistolo- 
graphers.  Respecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  we  pos^.-ss  no  direct  information  what- 


ever. Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Croze  and 
J.  C.  Wolf,  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Bergler, 
and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron 
in  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aristaenetus, 
that  is,  between  a.d.  170  and  850,  while  others 
again  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Lucian.  The  only  circumstance  that 
aything  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact, 
t  the  letters  of  Aristaenetus  there  arc 
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two  (i.  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  Alciphron ; 
now  as  Aristaenctus  is  nowhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — an  infe- 
rence which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasites,  and  hctacrao  or 
Athenian  courtezans.  All  are  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  familiar  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athens.  -  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Athens  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  time,  wher- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  Attic  corned  v 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  be  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different.  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources,  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Bergler  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Mc- 
nander  as  Lncian  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron *s  letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Epistolographers,  Venice, 
1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  more  modern  editions,  form 
the  first  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letters  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1715, 8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bergler's  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1798,  2  vols,  8vo*, 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letters 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  ('AAirfwinj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ha- 
lirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Arcs,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Ares.  (Paus. 
i.  21.  §  7  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Astraens,  unwittingly.  When  Astraeus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw 


river,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Astrae- 
us, but  was  afterwards  called  Caicus.  (Plut.  be 
Flm.  21.) 

Other  personages  of  this 
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Apollod.  iil  1 5.  §  8;  Diod.  ir.  16;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  776  ;  Horn.  OA.  iv.  124.  [Alcyonidsh.]  [L.S.] 
ALCIS  ('AAjuj),  that  is,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
surname  of  Athena,  under  which  the  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naharvali,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit  Germ.  43.)  Orimin  (DetU- 
tche  Jlfythot.  p.  39)  considers  Alcis  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alx.  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  oAo-or.  Another  Alcis 
occurs  in  ApoUodonis,  ii.  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'STHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ALCITHOE.  [AlcathoeJ 
A'LCITHUS  CAA*i0o$),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  B.C.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anadeteria  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  9.v.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  ('AkicpalttvY  a  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  l^riphylo,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia, which  she  received  from  Polyncices,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  24 7, 
Ate)    Dut  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
73.)    When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  ThebcB,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.  He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  the  dosire  of  his  father.    But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersaader,  the  son 
of  Polyneices,  the  peplus  of  Harmonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  tho  expedition.    Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
nius,  the  son  of  Etcoclcs.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2,  Ac. ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)    When,  nfter  the  fall  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.    For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  tho  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oicleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phcgcus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  marriod  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
siboea  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4),  to  whom  be  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.    But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  uow  resided  was  visited  by  scar- 
city, in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achelous.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease.  Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (ii.  102  ;  comp.  Pint,  De  Esal.  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  bad  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.    The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river  Achelous.  Apol- 
lodorus  agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcmaeon's  wanderings  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achelous,  who  gave  htm  his 
daughter  Calirrhoe  in  marriage.    Calirrhoe  had  a 
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desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
monia, and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegcus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  bis  madness.  Phegeus 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §6) 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viii.  24.  §  4),  Temenus 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kill 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Pans.  IL  cc  ;  Ov.  Met 
ix.  407,  &c) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  Apollo- 
dorns  (iiL  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
44  Alcmaeon,"  stated  that  after  the  fall  of  The  be* 
he  married  Man  to,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Crcon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66 ;  Paus.  viL  8.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1.) 
Alcm;ieon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (Pjfth.  viii.  80,  &c),  who 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  his 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  father  Am- 
phiaraus. At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  (Paus. 
viii.  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Am- 
phiaraus and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc- 
maeon enjoyed  no  such  honours,  because  he  was  a 
matricide.  (Paus.  i.  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 

ALCMAEON  (AAx^aW),  son  of  the  Mcgacles 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sardis 
in  consequence  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  made 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  cam- 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  dress, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  ho  stuffed  with  gold,  and  then  filled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  590  b.  a).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  Alcmacomdae.  (Herod.  vL  125.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chariot- 
races,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  prise  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympin.  (Herod.  Lc;  I«ocr.ites, 
de  Biyis,  c.  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch  (Solon,  c  11),  that  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrliacan  war,  which  began 
a  c.  600.  [P.  S.J 

ALCMAEON  CAAx/xo/w),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia,  His  fathers 
name  was  Piritbus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  haTe  lived 
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in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 
(Diog.  Laert  viii.  83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical 
discoTeiy  has  been  noticed  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
756,  a ;  bat  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science  was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on 
whose  authority  the  fact  rests,  merely  says  {Com- 
meat,  in  Plot.  **  Tim."  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  -qui 
primus  exsectionem  aggrodi  est  ausus,M  and  the 
word  erstdio  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.  He  is  said  also  (Diog.  Laert  I.  e. ;  Cle- 
mens Alexandr.  Strom.  L  p.  308)  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
(Qotrucdr  and  to  have  invented  fables  (fu- 

fa/a*,  Isid.  Orig.  i.  39).  He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  find  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobaeus  (Edoy.  Pky$.\  Plu- 
tarch {De  /%*.  Philo*.  Deer.),  and  Galen.  (Hisior. 
J'/ti!o*of  >h.)  A  farther  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage's  Notes  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  riiL  83,  p.  387  ;  Le  Clerc,  Hi*L  de 
la  Mid.;  Alfona.  Ciacconins  ap.  Fabric  MoiiotA. 
(irnrc  VoL  xiii.  p.  48,  ed.  vet ;  Sprengel,  Hid.  de 
la  Mid.  voL  L  p.  239;  C.  0.  Kuan,  De  PhUoeopk 
ante  Hippocr.  Afedicmae  Cultor.  Lips.  1781,  4to., 
reprinted  in  Ackennann's  Oyusc.  ad  Histor.  Medic 
Pertimeatiay  Norimb.  1797,  8vo.,  and  in  Kiihn's 
Opvtc  Acad.  Med.  et  PhUvl.  Lips.  1827-8,  2  vols. 
8to.  ;  Iscnsee,  Lhack.  der  Medici*.      [  W.  A.  G.J 
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Although  Alcmneon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  bis  name  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brandis,  Getckicke 
der  PhiUttttphie,  vol.  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  (Mcta- 
phyt.  .v.  5)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
<rro<x«««  of  opposites,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  less  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  He  said  that  tho  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist  de  Aninia,  L  2,  p. 
405;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat. 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
relate  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  portly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  science. 
(Brandis,  vol.  i.  p.  508.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'N  IDAE  (AAjrpai«vioai),  a  noble 
family  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  11 00  to  400  b.  c,  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  family. 


1.  Alcmaeon,  founder  of  the  family,  1100  n.  c 


(  tfegae  prrprUial  ;udn>n. 

I 


3.  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  archon.  (a.  c.  755—753.) 

4.  Megacles,  archon  in  B.  c  612. 
I 

5.  Alcmaeon,  about  590  b.  a  (See  Alcmaeon.) 

6.  Megacles,  the  opponent^Agariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenes, 
 of  lYisistratns.  |      tvnuit  of  Sicyon. 

I  I 
7.  Cleisthenes,  (the  re-      8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.  131 ;     9.  Coesyra,  mar. 


lO.AMbiadea.  His  pa- 
rentage is  unknown, 


an  Alciiiaeoaid  on 
the  father's  side.  (  De- 
mo*th.m;Vtd.p.56l.) 

H.Aiiochus.  15.Cldmas=T=16. 
Plat.  Eu-  commanded 


former.  SeeCLEis- 

IBNB8.) 

I  •  . 

11.  Megacles,  victor 

in  the  Pythian 

games.  (Pind. 

Pjftk.  viL  15.) 


SchoL  Pind.  Pytk.  vu.17.) 
i 


to 


I 

12.  Megacles. 
(Herod,  vi. 
131.) 


1 


13.  Agariste.-j-Xaiithippus. 
(  Herod,  vi. 
131;  Plut 
Pcric  3.) 


thud.  p. 


a  trireme  at 
Artemisium 
BX.  480 ;  fell 
at  Co  rone  ia 
a>  c.  442. 
(Herod.  viiL 
17 ;  Plut 
Ale  1.) 


f 


(Plat. 
1) 


^?H  ipponicus,  1 7.  Euryptolemus.  1  a  Pericles, 
commanded    (Plut.  Oinu  4.)     (the  great 


at  Tanagra 
B.  c  246. 

(Thuc.iii.91.) 

Hcis  thought 
by  some  to 
have  been 
himself  an 


HirroNicis. 


states- 
man. P»- 

0 


1 9.  Aripliron. 
(Plut^l/c. 
1;  Plat. 
Prolog,  p. 
320.) 
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ALCMAN. 


,J  i'  .        I  J 

20.Alci-21.Celiniaa,  22.Alcibiadea,  23.Cleinias.  24.Callias.  25.Isodice=Cimon.  26. 


Paralua.  27.  X"  an- 


biades. 
(XcnopL. 
Helleful 
2.  §13.) 


(Xenoph. 
Cbftrtt*. 


iv.  12.) 


(the  great 
general. 
Alcibi- 
adek) 

28.  Alcibiades. 
( 


(Plat 
Prolog. 
p.  320.) 


The  rich  (Plut 


ALLIAS.)  Cfca.4.) 


aralus.  27 
(PlatA/o- 
won,  94; 
Prutuif.  p. 
315;  Plat. 
/Vr.  37.) 


) 


The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Nelbidab.  The  Neleidae  were  driven  oat 
of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  about  1 100 
B.  c.,  and  went  to  Athena,  where  Melnnthns,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae,  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Paus.  iL  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  last 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  family  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nids on  the  mother's  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaconids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles, who  brought  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b.  c  612.)  [Cimon  Megacles.]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaconids  was  now  loudly  de- 
manded, and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocia,  probably  about  596  or  595  B.  c.  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alc- 
maeon], and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agariste, 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycurgus,  they  effected 
their  return  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistmtus  soon  after  he  had 
seized  the  government  (b.  c.  559.)  [Peisistratus.] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  Megacles  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisistmtus,  and  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaconids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  mice 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Hippor- 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  and  mode  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippias.  They  had,  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  B.  c.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaconids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement.  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Peisistratids  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
having  caused  the  fire.   The  oracle,  besides,  fa- 


voured them  thenceforth }  and  whenever  it  was 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  give 
Athens  freedom ;  and  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaeonids.  (b.  c  510.)  The  restored  family 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peisastnstids.  Cleisthenes, 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  Athena. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  family  are 
given  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herod, 
vi.  121-1 31  ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  viL,  and  Bockh's  notes ; 
Clinton's  Fasti,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCMAN  fAAx^aV),  called  by  the  Attic  and 
later  Greek  writers  Alcmaeon  (AXx/ioW),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian 
of  Sardis.  His  father's  name  was  Damas  or  T1  ta- 
res. He  was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evi- 
dently when  very  young.  His  master,  whose 
name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius,  and 
emancipated  him ;  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet  (Suidas,  t.  v.;  Hemclid. 
Pont  PoliL  p.  206  ;  Veil.  Pat  L  18;  Alcman,  fr. 
11,  Wclcker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolus, 
Leonidas,  and  Antipatcr  Thess^  in  Jacob's  AnthoL 
Graec  i.  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  iL  p.  110, 
No.  56 ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth ;  and 
Suidas  (/.  c)  calls  him  a  Loconion  of  Messoa, 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of 'Bode,  that 
Alcman 's  father  was  brought  from  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  a  slave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  born  at 
Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  (n.  c.671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  b.  c.,  with  Leeches, 
the  author  of  the  *  Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Ter- 
pander,  during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets ; 
he  was  older  than  Stcsichorus,  and  he  is  said  to 
havo  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  fact  which  we  learn 
from  himself  (Fr.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  nourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  B.  c  (Clinton,  Fiut. 
i.  pp.  189,  191,  365 ;  Hermann,  Antiq.  Loco*,  pjk 
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75,  77.)  He  is  said  to  hare  died,  like  Satin,  of 
the  norhu  pedicular*.  (Aristot.  HitL  Amm.  v. 
31  or  25;  Plut.  Sulla,  36  ;  Ptin.  //.  N.  xL  83. 
i  39.) 

The  period  during  which  most  of  Alcman  > 
poems  were  composed,  was  that  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
cherish  that  taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of 
ftwtry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  before, 
Lid  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  their  attention  was  absorbed  in  war.  In 
this  process  of  improvement  Ala  nan  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Terpander,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  B.  c,  had  removed  from 
Issues  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
This  new  style  of  poetry  was  speedily  adapted  to 
the  choral  form  in  which  the  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
to been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
Kyle  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic  In  the  3.'5rd 
or  31th  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im- 
provements in  music  [Tkrpandxr.]  Hence 
arose  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
y-unger  contemporary,  Alcman,  which  presented 
the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
the  music  of  *  Terpander  enabled  it  to  reach.  But 
Alcman  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
wa*  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Alcman 's  poetry  was  erotic 
In  fact,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  6W>;  Snidas,  «.  v.)  From  his  poems  of  this 
(lass,  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  **  sweet** 
•ad* pleasant**  fjyXwnft,  X*P***')-  Among  these 
poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  Bnt  the  Par- 
tfcwo,  which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman  a  poems, 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  erotic  They 
were  so  called  because  they  Were  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very 
various,  sometimes  indeed  erotic  but  often  reli- 
gious. Alcman  *s  other  poems  embrace  hymns  to 
the  gods.  Paeans,  Prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  diffe- 
rent religious  festivals,  anil  short  ethical  or  philo- 
sophies! pieces*.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war-songs,  or  marches, 
which  were  called  ip£ar^ia ;  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of 
opposition  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by 
Saidas  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  state- 
meat  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up 
the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
ler, be  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  several  others  of  bis  peculiar 
metres:  others  he  invented  himself.  Among  his 
metres  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  aua- 
paestic,  trochaic  and  iambic,  as  well  as  lines  com- 
posed of  different  metres,  for  example,  iambic  and 
anapaestic.  The  Crettc  hexameter  was  named 
Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Alcman  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
hces  sometimes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
Krophe,  sometimes  of  different  metres.  From  their 
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choral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some- 
times had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hcphno*tion 
(p.  134,  Gaisf),  that  ho  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epode  following  the  strophe  and  autistrophe,  in  his 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aoolic  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alcman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung, 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopacdia  at  Sparta  (b.  c  665,  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  50),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  de- 
served his  reputation  ;  but  some  of  them  display  a 
true  poetical  spirit. 

Alcman 's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Neander,  H.  Stephens  and  Fulvius 
Ursinus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  Oiesson,  1815.  { P.  S.  ] 

ALCMffNE  ('AAKMrn),  a  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon, king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidicc 
(Schol.  ad  Piwi.  Ol  vii.  49 ;  Plut  The*.  7),  or 
Eurydicc  (Diod.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  Asius  repre- 
sented Alcmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphylc  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  men- 
tions ten  brothers  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licymnius,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  nvenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin- 
tentionally, killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there- 
upon expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcrucno  and  Licymnius,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  task,  and  invited  Croon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence,  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  way  be  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6 — 8;  Ov.  Amor.  L 
13.  45;  Diod.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fab.  2d;  Lucinn, 
Dialotj.  Dear.  10.)  Wheu  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teircsias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphiclcs  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Heracles  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurysthcus  might  be  born  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zens  himself.  (Horn.  1L  xix.  95,  Ace; 
Ov.  Met.  \x.  273,  &c ;  Diod.  L  c)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,  a  son  of  Zeus,  at  Ocaleia  in  Boeotia.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  f  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  bis  sons,  in  dread  of 
Eurysthcus  hed  to  Tracbis,  and  thence  to  Athena, 
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HylluB  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Eurys- 
theus  Alcmene  satisfied  her  revenge  by  picking 
the  eyes  out  of  the  head.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  1.) 
The  Recounts  of  her  death  are  very  discrepant. 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  1),  she  died  in 
Megnris,  on  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes  and 
as  the  sons  of  Heracles  disagreed  as  to  whether 
she  was  to  be  carried  to  Argos  or  to  Thebes,  she 
was  buried  in  the  place  where  she  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
( Ik  Gen.  Socr.  p.  578,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rhnda- 
manthys  were  at  Haliartus  in  Bocotin,  and  hers 
was  opened  by  Agesilaus,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing her  remains  to  S|iarta.  According  to  Phere- 
cydes  {Cup.  Anion.  Lib.  33),  she  lived  with  her 
bous,  after  the  death  of  Ktiryatheus,  at  Thebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
sons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bury  her,  Zeus  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadamanthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  a  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Heraclids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot.  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Alcmene.  (Pans.  iz.  16.  §  4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
she  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heracles.  (Oyuotaryes^ 
Paus.  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  (Paus.  v.  18.  §  1),  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  made  frequent  use  of  her  story,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant.  (Hes.  Scut.  Hero. 
init;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.) 

ALCON  or  ALCO  fAAaw).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles  and  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173;  Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7, 
IS.  §  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Erechthcus  king  of  Athens  and 
father  of  Phalerus  the  Argonaut.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  399, 
&c)  represents  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Virgil 
(Eclvg.  v.  1 1 )  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Ercchtheus. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  {de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  21),  and  in  Hvginus. 
{Fab.  173.)  [L*.  S.] 

A  LCON,  a  surgeon  {vtdnerum  mediau)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  d.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  8)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces :  //.  S.  mattes  cent.  mill,  (about  78,125/.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  years  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Ai.Bt'ciua  and  ARRUNTirs),  that  there 
must  probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  {Epigr.  xi.  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.N. 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  4(h)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god's  endurance  of  labour.      [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCY'ONE  or  H  ALCY'ONE  ('AAxyoVij). 


ALE  A. 

1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleionc,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Acthnsa,  Hyricus  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii  10.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  l'raef. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed.  Staveren ;  Ov.  J  fervid,  xix.  133.  J 
To  these  children  Pansanias  (ii.  30.  §  7)  adds  two 
others  Hypcres  and  Anthas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or  Aegiale. 
She  was  married  to  Ceyx,  and  lived  so  happy  with 
him,  that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hem,  for  which  Zeus  meta- 
morphosed them  into  birds  dkxvtiy  and  «n)v(. 
(Apollod.  L  7.  §  3,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hyginus 
relates  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  tho  gods  out  °f  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  the  bird  dAxuoir  was  breeding, 
there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  embel- 
lished form  of  the  same  story  is  given  by  Ovid, 
{Met.  xi.  410,  Ac  ;  comp.  Virg.  Geonj.  i.  899.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Mel  ea- 
ger, who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  being 
killed  by  Apollo.  (Horn.  1L  ix.  5G2 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174.)     [L.  S.] 

ALC  Y  ON  EUS  ('AAwwrfi).  1 .  A  giant,  who 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Heracles  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
Geryon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crushed  twelve 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Heracles 
with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heracles  himself 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  club  and  slew  Alcy- 
oneus.  The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Heracles  was  shewn  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  Nenu 
iv.  44,  with  the  SchoL)  In  another  passage  {fttk. 
vL  45,  &e.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoneus  a  Thracian 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  tho 
Phlegraean  plains. 

2.  One  of  the  giants.  [Gioantbs.]    [L.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIDES  ('AAmavftw),  the  daughters 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus  (2).  After  their  father's 
death,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  names  are 
Phthonia,  Anths  Methane,  Alcippe,  Palk-ne, 
Drimo,  and  Asteria.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  776; 
Suidas  «•  o.  'AAiruorfficf.)  [ii  S.j 

A'LEA  fAAla),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  A  lea,  Mantineia, 
and  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1,  9.  §  3,  ii  17.  §  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  was 
the  oldest,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleus 
the  son  of  Apheidas  from  whom  the  goddess  pro- 
bably derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5.) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  B.  c  394,  and 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopas  which  in  size  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  other  temples  in  Pelopon- 
nesus and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess  which  was  made  by  Endoeus  all  of  ivory, 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  to 
adorn  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  4,  46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea  w  as  an  ancient  and  revered  asylum,  and 
the  names  of  many  persons  arc  recorded  who  saved 
themselves  by  seeking  refuge  in  it,  (Pans,  iii  5. 


6,  ii.  17.  §  7,  iii.  7.  §  8.)  The  priestess  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  w  ho 
held  her  office  onlv  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Paus.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  the 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  this 
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[L.S.] 


1.  The  father  of 


ALEUAS.   *  - 

Meyer,  Geteh,  der  bildend.  Kiirtttc,  ii.  p.  99,  &c. 
On  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Therapne  there  wai 
likewise  a  statue  of  Athene 

§7.) 

ALEBION.  [Albion.] 

ALECTO.    [ Fi  n ;  a  i:.  ] 

ALECTOR  (AA^m-wp). 
LcTtus,  the  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  Ho- 
mer (//.  xvii.  602)  calls  hira  Alectryon. 

2.  A  son  of  Anaxagonw  and  rather  of  Iphis, 
king  of  Argoa.  Ho  was  consulted  by  Polyneices 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Amphiaraus  might  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  2 ;  Paua.  ii.  18.  §  4.) 
Two  others  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  lOd.  iv.  10;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  303 
and  1598.)  [L.  S.] 

ALE'MON,  ALEMO'NIDES.  [Myscxlih.] 

ALE'TES  (*AAT)r»ji),  a  son  of  Hippotcs  and  a 
descendant  of  Heracles  in  the  fifth  degree.  He  is 
nid  to  have  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
hare  expelled  the  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the 
first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclids. 
His  family,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
tained themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Oacchis.  (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  3,  v.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  Tin. 
p.  389;  Callim.  F.aym.  103;  Pind.  Ol.  xiii.  17.) 
\  elleius  Puterculus  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Heracles  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  received  an 
oracle,  promising  hira  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  if 
during  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
should  remain  uninjured.  This  oracle  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  country.   (Conon,  NarruL  26.)  [Connus.] 

Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  122,  and  in 
Virg.  An.  I  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.] 

A  LEU  AS  and  ALEU'ADAE  (*AA«vai  and 
AAfuaSu).  AJeuas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the 
Thessalian,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  Larissacan 
family  of  the  .Aleuadae.  (Pind.  Pyth.  x.  8,  with 
the  Schol.)  TJic  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  among  all  the  families  of  Thossaly, 
whence  Herodotus  (viL  6)  calls  its  members  fiaot- 
kttt.  (Comp.  Died.  xv.  61,  xvi.  14.)  The  first 
Aleuas,  who  bore  the  surmuuc  of  Tlvtfos,  that  is, 
the  red- haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 
with  Tagus,  see  Diet  of  Ant.  p.  932)  of  Tbcssaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalus, 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.  (Suidas,  *.  v. 
'AXivaScu ;  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Oli/nlh.  L;  Schol. 
ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  iiL  1090 ;  VelleL  L  3.)  Plutarch 
(de  Am.  Frat.  in  fin.)  states,  that  he  was  hated  by 
his  father  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
character;  but  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 
get  hira  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 
Delphi.  His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
and  importance.  This  Aleuaa,  who  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege- 
n>on  (up.AcJ.  Anim.  viiL  11),  was  beloved  by  a 
dragon.  According  to  Aristotle  (ap.  Harpocrat. 
*•  r.  Trrpapx^'1)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
parts,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  latest 
times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 
Imttmann  places  this  hero  in  the  period  between 
the  so-called  return  of  the  Heraclids  and  the  age  of 
Peisistratus.  But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Peitastratua  the  family  of  the  Alcundae  appears  to 
have  become  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Alcu- 
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atlac  and  the  Scopadae,  called  after  Scopus,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Or.  /iw,  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae inhabited  Crannon  mid  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain- 
ed at  Larisaa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (fiatrtKtts)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thcssalians.  (Herod,  vii.  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Eurylochus,  who  teirai- 
nated  the  war  of  Cirrha  about  B.C  590.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  418.)  [Eurylochus.]  In  the  time  of  the  post 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syris  (Schol.  ad  TheocrU.  xvi.  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (/Am,  225),  that  ho 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  iuvnded  Greece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thra- 
sydaeus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod.  vL  72;  Paus. 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  fact  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.  c.  460,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son 
of  Echecratidcs,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thuc.  i.  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thcssalians  or  moro 
probably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  family,  who 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  diguity  of  /ScuriAtife 
(i.  e.  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xen.  A,.-,',.  L  1.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thessalian  fhmily,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  n.c. 
375,  Jason  of  Pherae,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raiding  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.  Hellea.  ii.  3.  §  4 ;  Diod.  xiv.  82,  xv.  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleundne  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  iuvited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Aroyntu*. 
(Diod.  xv.  61.)  Alexander  took  larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Pclopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly ;  but  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi.  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes, 
and  bow  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  241  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  11;  Ulpian,  I.e.) 
Among  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
daeus  (Theopomp.  ap.Athe*.  vi.  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 


Thessalian  Medius,  who  is  mention 


ed  aa  one  of 
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the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Pint  De 
Tranquil.  13  ;  comp.  Strnb.  xi.  p.  530.)    The  fa- 


mily now  tank  into  insignificance,  and  the  last 


of  an  Alcuad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of 
Antigonus.  (Plut.  Dcmetr.  29.)  Whether  the 
sculptors  Aleuns,  mentioned  bj  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv. 
8),  and  Scopaa  of  Paros,  were  in  any  way  con- 
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nected  with  the  Aleuadae,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
See  Bocckh's  Commentary  on  Find.  Pylk.  x. ; 
Schneider,  on  Arittot.  Poiit.  v.  5,  9;  but  more  parti- 
cularly Buttmann,  Von  dent  GetcJUechi  der  A  levadat, 
in  his  MythoL  ii.  p.  246,  Ac,  who  has  made  out  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the 


Alhuas  rtytfo*, 
King,  or  Tauus,  op  Thbssalt. 

Mother  Archedice. 


OL  40. 

„  45. 

„  50. 

r,  55. 

*  70. 


Eurylochus. 


Scopa»  L 


Sinmg. 


wife  Dyscris, 


Antiochus,  Tagus. 


Aleuns  II. 

 ✓  >  


»  80. 

„  85. 

„  90. 

.  95. 

r,  100. 

,,  105. 

„  no. 

«  115. 


Medius. 


e-  \ 

Thorax,  Eiirypylus,  Thrasydacus. 


Aristippus. 


II. 


IIL, 


Ilellanoc  rates. 


Eurylochus*  Eudicus* 

Medius. 

ALEUAS,  an  artist  who  was  famous  for 


his 

of  philosophers.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  CAAtrfj),  a  son  of  Apheidas,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Nenera,  and  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Alea  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  (Pans.  viiL  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  5,  &c;  Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1.)  [Alba.]  IL,  S.] 
ALEXA'MENUS  f/AAtfouriff),  was  general 
of  the  Aetolians,  B.C.  196  (Polyb.  xviii.  26),  and 
was  sent  bv  the  Aetolians,  in  B.C.  192,  to  obtain 
possession  'of  Lncedaemon.  Ho  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedao- 
mon ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  34 — 36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  ('AAefruwro**),  of  Teos, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (vcpl  TotnTttr),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socratic  style  before  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athcn.  xi.  p.  505,  b.  c;  Diog.  Laert.  iiL  48.) 
ALEXANDER,  [Paris.] 
ALEXANDER  {%h\i\at*po*\  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  bad  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandras  by  Adrastus  after  his 
flight  from  Argos.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  ix.  30  ; 
comp.  Apollod-      12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (/AA^afopoi),  a  man  whom 
Mithridates  is  charged  by  Snlla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  (Appian,Zfe  ML  Afiihr. 
57*)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  is  afterwards  (76,  Ac.) 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullus,  who  kept 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 


[L.S.] 

ALEXA'NDER  fA^uftpot),  a  saint  and 
martyr,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Rominh 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyrs  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.  He  was  a 
native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profession, 
and  was  put  to  death,  A.  D.  177,  during  the  perse- 
cution that  raged  against  the  churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Amelias. 
(Epist.  Eccla.  Lngdun.  et  Vientt.  apud  Enseb.  Hist. 
£W.v.l.p.l63.)  He  was  condemned, together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  historian 
expresses  it)  "neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  God." 
(Bzovius,  Nomendaior  Sanctorum  Profession*  Me- 
dian-urn ;  Marty  rol.  Roman,  ed.  Baron. ;  Ada  Sanc- 
torum, June  2.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarnanian,  who  had 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  111.  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  favour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  that  ha 
was  admitted  to  his  most  secret  deliberations.  He 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  ont  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victory  over  the 
Romans,  b.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  18.)  Antiochus 
followed  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynosrcj>halae, 
in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  in  this 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  his 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliac 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  had 
reached  Ccnaeum  in  Euboea,  Alexander  died  and 
was  buried  there,  B.  c  191.  (xxxvi.  20.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  {'AMiavSoo$  AL 
yu7os\  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  first  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 

whose  calctila- 


king, 
c  gulf. 
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ti.TTn  were  used  by  Julius  Caesar  for  hia  correction 
of  the  year.  He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Suidas,  a.  v.  'AA^apflpu  Abyeuos  ;  Suet  7%.  57.) 
Two  treatises  on  the  writingB  of  Aristotle  are  attri- 
buted to  bim  by  some,  but  arc  assigned  by  others 
to  Alexander  Aphrodi»iensis.  I.  On  the  Meteoro- 
Jngyof  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  by  F.  Asulanus, 
Vco.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Piccolomini,  1540, 
fol.  II.  A  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics.  The 
(ireek  has  never  been  published,  but  there  is  a 
Latin  version  by  Scpulveda,  Rom.  1527.  [D.J.] 

ALEXANDER  AEGUS.  [Albxandbb  IV., 
King  or  Macedonia.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXf^Spoi\  a  son  of  Abme- 
tcs,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Macedo- 
nian xa\xd<nrJt*s  in  the  army  of  Antigonns  Doson 
daring  the  battle  of  Scllasia  against  Cleomenes  III. 
of  Sparta,  in  b.  c  222.  (Polyb.  ii.  66.)  [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [Abmiu- 
anus,  No.  3.1 

ALEXANDER  ('AA«(or«p<»f),  son  of  A'kro- 
fus,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian  district  called 
Lyneestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called  Alexander 
Lyncestce.  Justin  (xi.  1)  makes  the  singular 
mistake  of  calling  him  a  brother  of  Lyncostas, 
while  in  other  passage*  (xi.  7,  xii.  14)  he  use*  the 
correct  expression.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great 
He  had  two  brothers,  Heromenes  and  Arrhabacus  ; 
all  three  were  known  to  have  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  B.  c  336.  Alexander 
the  Great  en  hia  accession  put  to  death  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  and  Alexander 
the  Lynoestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par- 
doned, because  he  was  the  first  who  did  homage  to 
Alexander  the  Great  as  his  king.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  25 ;  Curtiun,  vii.  1 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)  But  king 
Alexander  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  even  made 
him  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  high  honours. 
He  was  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Thessalian  horse.  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  eastern  ex- 
pedition. In  B.  c.  334,  when  Alexander  was 
staying  at  Phaselis,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
Lyncestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  king  Darius,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
sovereign.  The  bearer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
was  taken  by  Parmenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander, and  the  treachery  was  manifest  Yet 
Alexander,  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
in  Antipatcr,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  the  Lyncestian,  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  hod  him 
merely  deposed  from  his  office  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody. In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
three  years  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  b.  c 
330,  when,  Philotas  having  been  put  to  death  for 
a  similar  crime,  the  Macedonians  demanded  that 
Alexander  the  Lyncestian  should  likewise  be  tried 
and  punished  according  to  his  desert  King  Alex- 
ander gave  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
exculpate  himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
thaaia,  in  the  country  of  the  Drangae.  (Curtiua, 
/.  cl,  and  viii.  1 ;  Justin.  xiL  1 4  ;  Died.  xvii.  32, 80.) 
The  object  of  this  traitor  was  probably,  with  the 
aid  of  Persia,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
tas  1 1,  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  his  family.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^ayepotX  an  Abtolun, 
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who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 
during  the  Social  war,  in  a  c.  220.  But  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  his  associates  was  so  inso- 
lent and  rapacious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Actolians. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
righting.  (Polyb.  iv.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETOXUS  ('AAe'torf?" 
Alrtek6s)%  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolcmaeus  Philadelphua.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stratocleio,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  a,  v.;  Eudoc  p.  62 ;  Paus.  ii  22.  §  7 ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  xvl  233.)  He  had  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  that  were  extant 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and 
Aratus,  at  the  court  of  Antigonns  Gonatoa.  (Ani- 
tas, Phaenomena  et  Dioeem.  ii.  pp.  431,  443,  &c 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  be  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  cynaedi.  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  seme  fragments  of  three 
pieces :  the  Fisherman  (dAieif,  Athen.  vii.  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  vii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athenaeus  as  doubtful,  and 
Helena.  (Bekker,  Anted,  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  1 70,  xi.  p.  496,  xv.  p.  899 ;  Strab.  lii.  p.  556, 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  EroL  4 ;  Tzotz.  ad.  lAfcofthr. 
266;  Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  iil  314.)  His 
Cynaedi,  or  *Iawucd  mxiffurra,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  620.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gelliua.  (xv.  20.) 

AU  the  fragments  of  Alexander  Aetolus  are  col- 
lected in  "Alcxandri  Aetoli  frogmen ta  coll.  et  ill. 
A.  Capellmann,"  Bonn,  1 829,  8vo. ;  comp.  Welo- 
ker,  Die  Grieck  Tragodien^  p.  1263,  Ac.;  Diintzer, 
Die  Pragm.  der  Kpisch.  Poem  der  Griccken*  row 
Ahwand.  dem  Graetcn,  &[c  p.  7,  Ac       [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^oi*poj),  (ST.,)  of  Albx- 
andria,  succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St  Peter,  had  pre- 
dicted, Martyr.  &  Petri,  ap.  Surinm,  voL  vi.  p.  577,) 
A.  D.  312.  He,  **  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,"  (Theodt  Hist.  Ecd.  i.  2,)  first  laid  bare 
the  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  him  in  hia 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucalia.  St  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  n. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th,  a.  d.  326. 
St  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haeres.  69.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius,  and 
Socrates  (//.  E.  i.  6),  and  Soxomen  (H.  E.  i.  1 ), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
epistles  remain ;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  bishops.  (See  Theodt. 
H.E.  14;  Galland.  BibL  Pair,  vol  iv.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Arius's  depo- 
sition (Socr.  H.  E.  i.  6,  and  Galland.  I.e.  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  from  Gclasius  Cyxicen. 
(HieL  Con.  Nieaen.  ii.  3,  ap.  Mans.  Concilia,  vol.  it 
p.  801.)    There  remains,  too,  The  Deposition  of 
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A  rius  and  It*,  i.  e.  an  Address  to  the  Priests  nnd 
Deacons,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (ap. 
S.  Athanas.  toL  L  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698 ;  see 
Galland.  /.  c.  p.  465).  Two  fragments  more,  apud 
Gallon  d.  (/.  &p.  456.)  St.  Athanasius  also  gives 
the  second  epistle,  (Ua  397.)       [A.  J.  C.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^ovfyos),  commander  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  of  Antioonuh  Dohon  dur- 
ing the  war  against  deomenes  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyb.  ii.  66.)  Ho  fought  against  Philopocraen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Sellasia.  (ii.  68.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (iv*  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute  Me- 
galeas.  (v.  28.)  Poly  bins  states,  that  at  nil  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.  (vii.  Pi)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^oyJpoj),  of  Antiochu, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  language,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
between  Antonius  and  one  Mithridatea,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  the  Parthians,  to  save 
the  Romans.  This  happened  in  B.C  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parth.  pp.  93,  96,  cd.  Sch  weigh.)  [US.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^^Bpoj),  son  of  Anto- 
nius, the  triumvir,  nnd  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt. 
He  and  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra  were  born  n.  c 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  •»  He- 
lios, "  nnd  u  King  of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister 
"  Selene."  He  also  destined  for  htm,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed ;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public  (a.  a  34.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jotape,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdcs,  to  bis 
son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Oc- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  3*2, 
40,  41,  44,  L  25,  li.  21  ;  Plut.  Anton.  36,  54,  87; 
Liv.  EpH.  131,1 32.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^ayopos),  b»W  Apa- 
MKA,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Nova  Col' 
lectio  Concilinritm  a  Stepktm.  Baluzitx,  p.  834.  c 
132.  fol.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  f  AAt> 
at'Spat  'AfppoSi<Titvt)y  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Hcrminus  and  Aristoclcs  tho 
Messenian,  and  liko  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monias and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  tho  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
6  llnyyrfis  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  half  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature;  there  are  a  few 
more  ex  Unit  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is  pro- 
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served  of  several  others,  whose  titles  may  be  seen 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Casiri.  (Vol.  L  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can- 
not be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defects 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  more  tlian  Aristotelian  plainness  of 
stylo ;  everywhere  ua  flat  surface,"  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  place  for  origin. d 
thought.  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  the 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age ;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected against  them.  (Ritter,  GrtchichU  dtr  I'hila- 
topkic^  vol  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  bis  chief 
opponents,  for  be  regarded  the  Epicureans  as  too 
sensual  and  unphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serious 
answer.  Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
God  be  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  alter  tho  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Platonist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.  (Ritter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  he  said,  was  the  very  form  of 
things.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attributes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  brought  out 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  clearly,  from  his  living 
in  the  light  of  a  later  age.  God,  he  says  (in  A/eta- 
phy*.  ix.  p.  320),  is  ** properly  and  simply  one,  the 
self-existent  substance,  the  author  of  motion  him- 
self unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:"  and  again  (inMetapi. 
xii.  p.  381 )  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro- 
vidence is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  whiteness  and 
coolness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.  The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  : 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  late,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  concerns  of  men  are  the 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  his 
being.  (Quae*.  AW.  i.  25,  it  21 .)  He  saw  no  incon- 
sistency, as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.  As  God  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  existing  in  an  independent  state.  He 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  says 
(de  Atrima,  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  thought, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself ;  unless  the  Utter  is  to 
bo  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonize  the  early 
Pcripateticism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  uDe  Fato,"  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  FrcewilL  It  is  probably  one  of  his  latest 
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works,  and  mast  have  been  written  between  the 
years  199-21 1,  because  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 
perors Severn*  and  Caracaila.    Here  the  earlier 
Stoics  ore  hia  opponents,  who  asserted  that  all 
things  arose  from  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 
of  causes  and    effects.    The  subject  is  treated 
practically  rather  than  speculatively.  Universal 
opinion,  the  common  use  of  language,  and  internal 
consciousnesfl,  are  hia  main  arguments.    That  fate 
has  a  real  existence,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  fate,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 
between  free  and  necessary  actions.    It  is  another 
word  for  nature,  and  its  workings  are  seen  in  the 
tendencies  of  men  and  things  (c.S),  for  it  is  an  all- 
y» Trading  cause  of  real,  but  not  absolute,  power. 
The  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  does  away  with  free- 
will, and  so  destroys  responsibility  :  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
Hves.     The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
necessity  and  freewill;  but,  properly  speaking, 
they  use  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature ; 
moreover,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
practice  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
yet  freely  acting;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
arcauntablenes*  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda- 
tion of  morality,  religion,  and  civil  government 
(c  12 — 20.)    Supposing  their  doctrine  true  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  action.   And  even  spe- 
culatively their  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confusion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  series 
of  causes  and  effects.    If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gf*is  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  events, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 
knowledge is  proportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  view  inevitably  lends  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
mous and  absurd. 

This  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method."  Upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
Hitter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
thinker,  be  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
according  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
day.  (Brneker,  vol.  iL  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
Haries's  Fabricius.  (Vol  v.  p.  650.)  I.  n«pi 
tinapntvili  ted  rov  *>'  ifcuy,  De  Fato,  deque  ro 
yufxi  m  nodra  potettate  eat:  the  short  treatise 
mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se- 
verus  and  Caracaila  ;  first  printed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Aldus  Manutius,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Tberaistius  :  translated  into  Latin 
by  (j rutins  in  the  collection  entitled  **Vctcrum 
Phflos.  Sententiae  de  Fato,"  Paris,  1648,  4 to., 
Loud.  1688,  12mo„  and  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
J  824, 8vo-,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
De  Fortuma,  and  treatises  of  Ammoniua,  Plotinus,  Slc 
on  the  same  subject.  II.  €kmmenUiriw(^*6pinyjta) 
ta  primum  lihrum  Analyticorum  /'riorum  A rutoteiu, 
Venct.  Aldi,  1520,  fid.;  Floren.  1521,  4to.,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  Bap.  Felicianus.  1 1 1,  Com- 
men/a  ring  «  VIII  Hbro$  Topicorunt,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1513 ;  with  a  Latin  version  by  G.  Dorotheus,  Ven. 
1 526  and  1 54 1 ,  and  Paris,  1 542,  folio ;  and  another 
by  Rosarius,  Ven.  1563,  1573,  folio.  IV.  Com- 
ment, in  Kleaciiot  Sophittieo$;  Graecc,  Ven.  Aldi, 
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1520,  foL;  Flor.  1520,  fol. :  translated  iutb  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Kasarius.  V.  Comment,  in  Metaphyxicorum. 
XJl  librot;  ex  versione  J.  G.  Scpulvedac,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  lihrum  deSensu  tt  iu  quae  tub  tentum  caduut ; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Anima,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci- 
lius  Pbilothaeus,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VII.  In  Aridotelis  Alrterotmjica  •  Ven. 
Aldi,  1 527 ;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VIII.  De  Mhtione; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  Anima  Ubri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius  :  there 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Hieronvmus  Donatus,  Ven. 
1502,  1 514,  folio.  X.  Phprn^  Scholia*  dubitaiumes 
et  iduHonet;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bngolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  1563.  XI.  'laTOiird 
'Aropqtutra  ital  Quanta  Hpo€\ijfiara,  Quaexiiona 
Afedieae  H  I'rvldeiiuitii  /'kwticci.  XII.  Tit  pi  Ilupe- 
Ttiv,  ljbellut  de  Febribus.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Guxu  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  TraUiamis.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St.  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anima  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  ou  those  wepl  ytvietwi  ual  <pdopasy 
togetiier  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Fhcologia, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
prctatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled wtpl  iatfi6vttt>  AdVj,  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fables,  are  nil  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himself.  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'Iorpncd  'AiropiliiaTa^ 
Kai  +uant&  npaSKttiara,  Qitaestionet  Medieae  ct 
Problemata  Phytica,  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  (DiUioth.  Arabico-lliap.  Kucuriul.  vol.  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  praef.  et  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (i.  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitled  *AAA»j- 
yoptal  TWP  sir  &«oos  'Avawkarrofiirvv  Tlt0<iyii» 
'Itrroptvv,  AUcyoriue  Historiarum  C'rediln/ium  de, 
Dii»  Fabrutitarum,  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed among  Alexander's  works ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praef. 
ot  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied  ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  laugnage 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Several 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.    It  consists  of  two 
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bocks,  find  contains  several  interesting  medical  ob- 
servations along  with  much  that  is  frivolous  and 
trifling.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  George  Valla,  Venet  1488,  fob  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet  fob  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgiua,  Francof.  1585,  8vo. ;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris.  1540, 
1541,  16mo.;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler's  Pkygici  et  Medici  Grace*  Minorts,  Beroi. 
1841,  8vo. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise,  Tltpl  Tlvpvrtiv^ 
De  Frhnbu*,  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pupil 
whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned  above. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisicn&is,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical  work  of 
Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Fever, 
and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  making  in  either  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet.  1498, 
fob,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Museum 
Criticum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359 — 389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franz  Pnssow,  Vratislnv.  1822,  4 to.,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Oputcula  Academical  Lips.  1835,  8vo., 
p.  521.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ideler's  Phynci  et  Medici  Grace* 
Mbum,  PeroL  1841,  8vo.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avo>or),  the  eldest  son  of 
Aristobulus  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  his  father  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (a.  c.  63),  but  made  bis 
escape  as  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  In 
n.  c.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alexan- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  liyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Gabinius,  who  brought  a  huge  army 
against  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antonius  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexan- 
drcion,  which  was  forthwith  invested.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
tresses still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  fell  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  him  by 
Gabinius  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  lo&s  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  was  not  entirely  crushed,  for  in 
B.  c  53,  on  the  death  of  Crassus,  he  again  collected 
some  forces,  but  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
Cassiua.  (b.  c.  52.)  In  b.  c  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
terest* in  that  quarter.  He  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  to 
support  him,  was  seized  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 
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and  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud. 
xiv.  5—7  ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  8, 9.)         [C.  P.  M.J 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athbns,  a  comic  poet,  the 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion given  in  Bdckh  (Corp.  Inter.  L  p.  765),  who 
refers  it  to  the  1 45th  Olympiad,  (b.  c.  200.)  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  same  name 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  quoted 
by  the  Schob  on  Homer  (//.  ix.  216),  and  Aristoph. 
(Han.  864),  and  A  then.  (iv.  p.  170,  c.  x.  p.  496,  c; 
Mcincke,  Fragm.  Com.  vob  i.  p.  487.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('A\i(ayopos),  an  ambassador 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  b.c  198,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb. 
xvii.  10.)  [L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  OAA^poj  BdAai), 
a  person  of  low  origin,  usurped  The  throne  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  150, 
B.  <x,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  claim  was  set  up  by  Heracleides, 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  but  bad  been  banished  to  Rhodes 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Soter ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of 
Egypt,  Ariarthes  Philopntor,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  A -.ulus  Philadelphia,  king  of  Pergainus. 
Heracleides  also,  having  taken  Alexander  to  Rome, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  favour.  Furnished  with  forces  by  these  allies, 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  is.  c,  took  pos- 
session of  Ptolemais,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated. In  the  year  150  B.  c  Alexander  again 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  success.  The 
army  of  Demetrius  was  completely  routed,  and  he 
himself  perished  in  the  flight.  No  sooner  had 
Alexander  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  than  he 
gave  up  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  minis- 
ter Ammonius,  and  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure. 
Ammonias  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  late 
royal  family  who  were  in  his  power ;  but  two  sons 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete,  The  elder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius,  took  the  field  in 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.  Alexander  applied 
for  help  to  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  Demetrius.  Alexander  now  re- 
turned from  Cilicia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Demetrius,  and  engaged  in  battlo  with  Ptolemy  at 
the  river  Ocnopuras.  In  this  Kittle,  though 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  an  Arabian 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (b.  c  1 46.) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  ( Ralas)  is  doubtfub 
It  is  most  probably  a  title  signifying  "lord"  or 


■  king."  On  some  of  bis  coins  he  is  called 
"  Epi plumes"  and  44  Nicephorus"  after  bis  pre- 
tended father.  On  others  u  Euergetcs  "  and 
u  Theopntor."  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Li  v.  EpiL 
L  liii. ;  Justin,  xxv. ;  Appian,  tyriaoa,  c.  67;  1 
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Mnocab.  x.  11  ;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  2.  %  4;  Eoseh. 
Cirtmicon;  Clinton,  Fasti,  iii.  p.  3*24.)       [P.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Bxroka  ;  ho  and  Tbyrsis 
suffocated  Demetrius  the  son  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  at  Heracleia,  in  B.  c  179.  (Li v.  xl.  24 ; 
ecmp.  Dkmetriuk,  son  of  Philip.)       f  L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^a^ooj),  at  first  bishop 
in  Cappadocia,  flourished  a.  d.  212.  On  the 
death  of  Severn*,  a.  D.  211,  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus, 
bishop  of  that  city,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded, 
lie  founded  on  ecclesiastical  library  at  Jerusalem, 
of  which  Euscbius  made  great  use  in  writing  his 
History.  After  suffering  under  Scverus  and  Cara- 
callu,  he  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesarea, 
nod,  after  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  A.  d. 
250.  Eusebius  has  preserved  fragments  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Antinomies;  of  another  to 
the  Antiocheno*  (Hist.  Kcd.  vl  11);  of  a  third 
to  Origen  (vi.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme- 
trius of  Alexandria,    (vi.  19.)  [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARI  US  (*AA*£- 
n&pos  i  'KvQpcuxtbs),  flourished  in  the  third 
century.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  hand- 
some person,  he  disguised  himself  and  lived  as 
a  coal-heaver  at  Comae,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  see 
of  this  city  being  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
consecration,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
virtue  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  **  Well, 
then!  make  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop!" 
St.  Gregory  had  him  summoned,  discovered  bis 
disguise,  and  having  arrayed  him  in  sacerdntal 
vestments,  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
surprise  and  joy,  accepted  the  appointment.  He 
addressed  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
and  ruled  the  church  till  the  Decian  persecution, 
when  he  was  burnt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  Greg.  Nyssen. 
Vt.  S.  Greg.  Thuumuiurg.  §§  19,  20,  ap.  Galland. 
liJJtoth.  Pair.  voL  iii.  pp.  457—460.)   (A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  f AAsgargpos),  third  son  of 
Cassanobr,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thcssalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother  Antipatcr  for  the  govern- 
ment [Antipatkr],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
To  the  former  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
the  price  of  his  alliance,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Macedonia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
braria,  Acnrnania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Plut. 
PsrrL  p.  386,  b.)  Demetrius  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (/'yrri.  386,  d.,  Demetr.  906,  a.),  arrived 
after  Pyrrhus  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
through  his  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  brothers.  Demetrius,  therefore,  was  now  an 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  re- 
ceived him  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
a  banquet,  which  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 
precaution  of  Demetrius.  (Demetr.  906,  a.  b.) 
The  next  day  Demetrius  took  his  departure,  and 
Alexander  attended  him  as  far  as  Thessaly.  Here, 
at  Lorissa,  he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(taking  no  guards  with  him  by  a  fancied  refine- 
ment of  policy)  was  assassinated,  together  with  his 
friends  who  attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
beforehand  with  them.  (Plut.  Demetr.  p.  906, 
c  d. ;  Just.  xvi.  1  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  7.)     [E.  E.J 
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ALEXANDER  ('AAiCsafyas),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Basilius  and  Eudocia.  He  was  born  about  a.  n. 
870,  and,  after  his  father's  death,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  imperator 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother's  son, 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  lasted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, but  be  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  in  Basil.  26 ;  Scylitz.  pp. 
569,  608  ;  Zonaras,  xvi.  15,  &c)         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. [Akiu&] 

ALEXANDER  CORNELIUS  OAA^artpoj 
KopvrjAjoi),  surnamed  Polyuistok  ( l\o\v\<rr»p\ 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lcntulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paedagogus  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lcntulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  tho 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lcntulus,  while  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  x.  388)  says,  that  be  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  Ho 
died  at  Lauren  turn  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity, she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stcphanus  Byxantius  (».  e.  KoTtfffor),  who  saya 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cotiacum  in  lesser  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asclepiades,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  w.  MBonta  and 
■mfufifafys),  where  Alexander  is  called  Koriatfa. 
The  sunuuuo  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephnnus  Byzantius  calls 
riavToo'cnrijr  "TAtjj  Adyoi.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  tho  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaco,  &c  But  such  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Schol.  ad 
AjxiUun.  lihod.  iv.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
**  Tractus  lUyricus."  (VaL  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  7.) 
These  geographico-historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  innumerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzuntius 
and  Pliny.    A  separate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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musicians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Dc  Mu*.  5), 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  is  also  the  author  of  the  work  Aioooxai 
&t\o<r6<puv,  which  seems  to  he  the  groundwork  of 
Diogenes  Laertius.  [Alexander  Lychnur.]  A 
work  on  the  symbols  of  the  Pytliagoreans  is  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  131) 
and  Cyrillus  (<uli\  Julian,  ix.  p.  133).  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Prarp.  Evang. 

ix.  17;  com  p.  Clem.  Alcxand.  Strom,  i.  p  143; 
Steph.  Byz.  >.  v.  'lovSaia.)  A  history  of  Rome  in  five 
books  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  in  Servius.  (Ad  Am.  viiL  330, 

x.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  given  in 
Vossius,  De  Hist.  Grace,  p.  187,  &c.,  cd.  W enter- 
man  n.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  I.  II.,  kings  of  Egypt.  [Pto- 
UMABUpJ 

ALEXANDER  ('AX^ovSpof)  I.,  king  of  Em- 
bus, was  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fashion  became 
the  object  of  his  attachment.  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epirus,  after  dethroning  his  cou- 
sin Aeacides.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  (n.  c  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pnusanias. 
In  b.  c  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii.  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  near  Paestum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Heme  lea  and  Consen- 
tia  from  the  Lucanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
from  the  Bruttii.  But  in  B.  c.  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Lucanian  exiles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river ;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolemus,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmca.  (Justin, 
viii.  6,  ix.  6,  7,  xii.  2,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  xxiii.  1  ; 
Liv.  viii.  3,  17,  24  ;  Died.  xvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexed  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  Jupiter.  [C.  P.  M.J 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the 
•on  of  Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  a  c  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  had  begun  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
Macrdon.    He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  both 
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Maeedon  and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus;  upon  which  he  took  refuge  amongst 
the  Acamanians.  By  their  assistance  and  that  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attach- 
ment for  him,  he  recovered  Epirus.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Actolians.  He 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolemacus,  and  a  daughter, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympias 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  sons,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius.  There  are  extant 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  king.  The  former 
bear  a  youthful  head  covered  with  the  6kin  of  an 
elephant's  head,  as  appears  in  the  one  figured  be- 
low. The  reverse  represents  Pallas  holding  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  and  before 
her  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  (Justin,  xvii. 
1,  xxvi.  2,  3,  xxviiL  1 ;  Polyb.  iL  45,  ix.  34 ; 
Plut  Pyrrh,  9.)  [C.  P.  M.J 


ALEXANDER  ('AA^oyopor),  a  Greek  Gram- 
marian, who  is  mentioned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Capitol.  M.Ant.  2  ; 
M.  Antonin.  L  §  10.)  We  still  possess  a  Koyos 
{wirdtfHos  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  rhetorician 
Aristeides.  (Vol.  i.  Oral.  xii.  p.  142,  &c.)  [L.S.J 
ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.  [Herodes.J 
ALEXANDER  ('AXdtavSpos).  J.  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  flourished  A.  n.  253.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  On  the  new  tkimjt 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  icorld  rl  Kaaror  «mf- 
veyict  Xpurr6s  us  rbv  k6<thov.  & ;  not  extant. 
(Suid.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a.  d.  431.  He  was 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Epheaus.  His 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  was  such,  that  he  openly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaranism,  and  rejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodoret,  and  the  other 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  was  rejected,  and 
was  at  last  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Famothis 
in  Egypt.  Twenty- three  letters  of  his  are  extant  in 
Latin  in  the  Synodicon  adrenits  Trugoediam  Irrnaei 
ap.  Noram  CoUcctionetn  ConeUiorwn  a  BaJuzia,  p. 
670,  &c  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AXtfrrtpos),  ST..  HIKRO- 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  disciple,  first,  of  Pantacnus, 
then  of  St.  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Origen,  (Euseb.  Hid,  £cW.  vi. 
14.)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (Tillemont,  HUL 
Ecd.  iii.  415,)  in  Cappadocia.  (S.  Hier.  Vir.  IIU 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  under  Seven  s  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  (circ.  a.d.  204,  Euseb.  vi.  11,) 
where  he  remained  till  Asclepiades  succeeded 
Serapion  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  211,  the  beginning  of 
CaracahVs  reign.  (See  [aj  the  Epistle  St.  Alex- 
ander sent  to  the  Antiochenes  by  Sc.  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  11.)    Eusebius  re- 
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bies  (£,  c.),   that  by  Divine  revelation  he  be-  I 
came  coadjutor   bishop  to  Narcissus,  bishop  of 
Aelia,  Le.  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  212.    (See  Euscb. 
II.  E.  vi.  R;  Chrumc  ad  A.  d.  228,  and  Alexan- 
der's [0]  Epistle  to  the  Antinoites  ap.  Euseb.  H.  & 
ri.  11.)     During  his  episcopate  of  nearly  forty 
years  (for  he  continued  bishop  on  the  death  of 
Si  Narcissus),  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
Ecclesiastical  Eputie*,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Kasebius.  (//.  E.  vi.  20.)  He  received  Origen  when 
the  troubles  at  Alexandria  drove  him  thence,  A.  n. 
216,  and  mode  him,  though  a  laynuin,  explain  the 
Scriptures  publicly,  a  proceeding  which  he  justified 
in  [7]  an  epistle  to  Bishop  Demetrius,  of  Alexandria, 
(ap.  Euscb.  //.  E  vi.  19,)  who,  however,  sent 
some  deacons'  to  bring  Origen  home.    As  Origen 
was  passing  through  Palestine,  on  some  necessary 
business,   St.   Alexander  ordained  him  priest, 
(S.  Kier.  /.  c  §§  54,  62,)  which  caused  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  church.  [Origkn.]  A  fragment  of  a 
[3]  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  sub- 
ject exists,  ap.  Eateb.  H.  E.  vi  14.    St  Alexander 
died  in  the  Decian  persecution,  a.  d.  251,  in  prison 
(S.  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  Euteb.  If.  E  vi.  46)  after  great 
sufferings  (Euseb.  vi.  39),  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  church  on  12th  December,  in  the  West- 
era  on  16th  March.    Maxabanes  succeeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  his  Dc 
Camom  Ecdetvutico  about  the  observance  of  Easter. 
(//.  E.  vi.  13.)    His  fragments  have  been  men- 
tioned in  chronological  order,  and  are  collected 
in  Gallandi,  Bill.  Pair.  ii.  p.  201,  and  in  Routh's 
heliumae  Sicrae,  ii.  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  \'Ak*Z<u>tpos 
'layrolus),  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  &  &  104,  after  putting  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ptolemai's  (Acre), 
Dora,  and  Gaza,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
made  themselves  independent.  The  people  of 
Ptoleraai's  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathy  rus, 
then  king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Alexander  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
country  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  In  a.  a 
102,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  aud  Ptolemy  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Cyprus,  (b.  c  101.)  Soon  af- 
terwards Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  the  independent  cities.  In 
b.  c  96  he  took  Gam,  destroyed  the  city,  and 
massacred  all  the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
undertakings,  and  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  by  far  the  more 
numerous  party.  He  was  attacked  by  the  'people 
in  a  c  94,  while  officiating  as  high-priest  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles ;  bat  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  and  six  thousand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  a  93)  he  made  an  expedition 
against  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead  and 
the  Moabitcs  tributary.  But  in  B.  c  92,  in  n 
campaign  against  O bod. as,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
Gauionitis,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gadara  ;  bis  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  Pha- 
risees seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
broke  out  into  open  revolt.  At  first  they  were 
successful,  and  Alexander  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
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I  the  mountains  (b.  c  88) ;  but  two  years  after- 
wards he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  rebels  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  victims.  This  act  of  atrocity  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  *»  the  Thracian."  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  aud  the  rebellion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  six  years.  During  the  next  three  years 
Alexander  made  some  successful  campaigns  reco- 
vered several  cities  and  fortresses,  and  pushed  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  a.  c.  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ragaba  in  Gerasena,  after  a  regn  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Josephus,  Ant.  J  ml. 
xiii.  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

ALEXANDER  QkXti^pos),  surnamed  Isilr, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  on  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33;  Polyb.  xviL  3,  Ac)  In 
B.  c,  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaca  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  and  spoke  against  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Actolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xviL  10.)  In  b.  c  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctius  Fhunininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviii.  19,  &c  ;  Appian,  Muced.  vii.  1.)  In 
B.  c  195,  when  a  congress  of  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Flaminiiius  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nobis,  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  b.  c.  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalcnia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^avtyof),  surnamed  Lych- 
nuh  (At&xvos\  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  whence  he  is  sometime* 
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to  Darius,  Amyntas  was  stiD  reigning.  At  a  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Persian  envoy*,  the  latter  de- 
manded the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
Amyntas,  through  fear  of  his  guests,  ordered  them 
to  attend.  Rut  when  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexander  caused  them 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  them  mora 
beautifully,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  some 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female  attire,  who 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  did  not  re- 
turn, Megabazus  sent  Rubares  with  some  troops 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dan- 
ger by  giving  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage  to  the 
Persian  general.  According  to  Justin,  Alexander 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  soon  after 
these  events.  (Herod,  v.  17—21,  viii.  13b*; 
Justin,  vii.  2—4.)  In  a  c.  402,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persian  general  Mar- 
donius  (Herod,  vi.  44) ;  and  in  Xerxes'  invasion 
of  Greece  (a.  c  480),  Alexander  accompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
donius,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  to  propose  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, which  he  strongly  recommended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  Persians.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mis- 
sion ;  but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persian 
army,  he  watt  always  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viii.  136,  140 — 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  a  c  463, 
when  Cimon  recovered  Thasos.  (Plut  dm.  14.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  as  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  his  Greek  descent 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  In  his  reign 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  accession  of  ter- 
!  ritory.    (Thuc.  ii.  99.) 
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called  Alexander  Ephcsius,  and  must  have  lived 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent  Ephesian 
authors,  and  also  states,  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo  ascribes 
to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
viz.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
account  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to,  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius 
Victor  (de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  9)  quotes,  it  is  true, 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  by 
Alexunder  the  Ephesian  ;  but  this  authority  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  Greek  philosophers  (cd  rwi>  ^>iAo- 
a6<puv  itaSoxad),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  116,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  62,  vii.  179,  viii.  24,  ix.  61);  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polyhistor.  His 
geographical  poem,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
still  extant,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus 
Ryzantius  and  others.  (Steph.  Hyx. t.  re.  Acwnflor, 
Tawpo€dyn,  A«poy,  'TpKcwol,  MtKnaia,  &c;  com  p. 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  388,  591.)  Of  his 
astronomical  poem  a  fragment  is  still  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  {Addend, 
ad  Puriken.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  (ad  Vitruv.  ii. 
p.  23,  &c)  to  Alexander  Aetolus?  (See  Naeke, 
Schfdae  Critieae,  p.  7,  &c)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  20,  22)  is  speaking  of 
Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says,  that  Alexander 
is  not  a  good  poet  &  careless  writer,  but  jvet  pos- 

"^E^NIJE^LYCOPOLITES  {AkifrJfM 
Awro-ir./AiTTiv),  was  so  called  from  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  born  there,  or  because  he  was 
bishop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himself.  Converted  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  (7Vuo- 
tatus  de  Placitit  A/anicfuwurum)  in  Greek,  which 
was  first  published  by  Comliefis,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  Audarium  Novismmum  DiU.  **, 
Pair.  Pa.  ii.  pag.  3,  &c.  It  is  published  also  by 
Gallandi,  />.'>'.  Pair.  vol.  iv. p.  73.  He  was  bUhop 
of  Lycopolis,  (Phot  Epitome  da  Munich,  ap. 
Montfaucon.  DUA.  Coiatin*  p.  354,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Meletius.  (Le  Quien,  Qricns 
Xnus.  vol.  ii  p.  597.)  [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ({AA<{o»*pof),  the  son  of  L va- 
st ach  us  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyaenus 
(vi.  12)  calls  Mncris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Agathocles  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  of 
his  father  in  B.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  the 
widow  of  bis  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Seleucus. 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleucus 
and  Lysiraachus,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
u»  c.  281,  in  the  plain  of  Cores  in  Phrygia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chersonesus,  and  there  buried  between  Curdiu  and 
Paclya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausnniaa.  (i.  10.  §  4,  5 ;  Appian,  Syr.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  I.  fAA/toityof),  the  tenth  king 
of  Mackdonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.  When 
Mrgahnzii*  sent  to  Macedonia,  about  n.  c.  507,  to 
demaud  earth  and  water,  as  a  token  of  t>ubiuit*ion 


ALEXANDER  II.  ('AA/|o»V>0>  the  «*■ 
teenth  king  of  Macedonia,  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  n.  c  369, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nearly  two  years, 
though  Diodorus  assigns  only  one  to  his  reign. 
While  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan- 
der of  Pherac,  a  usuq>er  rose  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  whom  Diodorus 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  king.  Pelopidas,  being  called  in  to  mediate 
between  thein,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  several 
hostages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  king  of  Macedonia,  and  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Rut  he  had  scarcely  left 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  or  according  to  Justin  (vii.  5), 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Eurydice. 
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Demosthenes  (de  /ills.  Leg.  p.  40*2)  names  Apollo- 
phanes  as  one  of  the  murderer*.  (Diod.  zv.  60, 
61,  67,  71,  77 ;  Plut.  Prhp.  26,  27;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  629,  <L  i  Aeschin,  de /aU.  Leg.  p.  31,  L  33.) 


ALEXANDER  III.  fAA/fortyo*),  king  of 
Macxdoxia,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  born  at 
Pella,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  356.  Ho  was  the 
too  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  and  he  inherited 
mach  of  the  natural  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa- 
rents— the  cool  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 
of  his  father,  and  the  anient  enthusiasm  and  un- 
governable passions  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Kpeirus,  and  through 
her  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
Achilles.  His  early  education  was  committed  to 
L»onidas  and  Lysimacbus,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  and  the  latter  an 
Aearnanian.  Leonid  as  early  accustomed  him  to 
endure  toil  and  hardship,  but  Lysimachus  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
flattery.  But  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
over  his  mind  and  character,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
his  use  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  political 
niationa  of  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
which  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
quests, may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  he 
had  received  in  bis  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
of  discovery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  tho 
herd  of  vulgar  conquerors,  may  also  have  been  im- 
planted in  him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
was  his  physical  education  neglected.  He  was 
early  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
horsemanship  he  excelled  all  of  his  age ;  and  in 
the  art  of  war  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  father's 
instruction. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  Alexander  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
father,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leavo  his  kingdom 
to  march  agninst  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
himself,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
(a.  c  338),  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  impetuosity  and  courage. 

On  the  murder  of  Philip  (a.  c.  336),  just  after 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  At  talus, 
the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Asia  by  Parmenion  with  a  considerable  force,  as- 
pired to  the  throne ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De- 
mosthenes, threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy  ; 
aad  the  burbaruins  in  the  north  threatened  his 
dominions.  Nothing  but  tho  promptest  energy 
could  save  hhn ;  hut  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
deficient.  Attalus  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
His  rapid  march  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
it  wed  all  opposition ;  Thebes,  which  had  been 
most  active  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
peared at  its  gates ;  and  tho  assembled  Greeks  at 


the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  father.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  be 
marched  (early  in  ac  335)  across  mount  Hacmus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  the 
Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  those  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebans  once  ni  on? 
took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Hoeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city  almost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  tho 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fate,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecating  his  wrath  ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance further ;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia,  In  the  spring 
of  &  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Of 
these  30,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  bad  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies, 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  passage  over  it.  Mcmnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians, 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Mcmnon  was  tho  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had,  and  his  death  in  tho  following 
year  (b.  c.  333)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent.  After  the  capture  of  HalicarnnsMis, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet,  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deflcient ;  he  had  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegacan,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Halicarnassus,  which  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon, 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  B.  c  333,  be  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  bis  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  waters  of  the  Cydirat,  Darius  mean  time  had  I 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  <>00,000 
men,  with  90,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  favourable  to  his  num- 
bers and  the  evolution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issns  when?  defeat  was 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect  The  battle  of 
Isaus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  close  of  B.  c. 
333,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  b.  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
wards, according  to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  A  man, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  and  which  soon 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paractonium,  he  turned  south- 
ward through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Amnion. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (b.  c.  331), 
Alexander  act  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marched  through  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  B.  c.  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Arbcla  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  buttle  early  iu  the 
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day,  fled  to  Echo  tana  (Hamadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia;  aud 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  Asiatic  despot.  Hie  adoption  of  Persian  habits 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  bis  new  subjects;  but  these  out- 
wanl  signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  accom- 
panied by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastern 
tyrant;  be  exercised  no  controal  over  his  pas- 
sions, and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  violeut 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  which  all  surrendered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtezan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  330,  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Darius 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  approach, 
Darius  tied  through  Rhagae  and  the  passes  of  tito 
Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  provinces.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  pur- 
sued him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  had 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king  was 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  as- 
sociates* Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bcssus 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius's  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  After 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded  ;  they  were  all  par- 
doned, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  his 
pay.  After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zadracarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satibarzancs,  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  out  on  his 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessus,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Satibarzancs.  By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days*  march :  the  satrap  took  to  flight,  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.  Instead  of  re- 
suming his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordingly 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Draugav  and 
Sarangae. 

During  the  army's  stay  at  Prophthasta,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occurred,  which 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicious  oriental 
despot  Philotaa,  the  son  of  his  faithful  general, 
Pannenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  king's  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Parmcnion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  treason 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year.  (b.  c  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (n.  c  3*29),  he 
crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus  (the 
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Hindoo  Coosh),  and  marched  into  Bactria  against  ' 
llev>u&>  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Beasus 
fled  across  the  Ox  us  into  Sogdiana.  Alexander 
followed  him,  and  transported  his  army  across  the 
river  on  the  akin*  of  the  tents  stuffed  with  straw. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  licssus  was  betrayed  into 
Ms  hands,  and,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated  by 
order  of  Alexander,  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  Alexander  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes 
(the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several 
Scythian  tribes  north  of  that  river.  After 
founding  a  city  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he 
retraced  Ms  steps,  recros*ed  the  Oxus,  and  returned 
to  Zariaspa  or  Iiiictra,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  329.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Cleitus  in  a  drunken  revcL  [Clkitur.] 

In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  328,  Alexander  again 
crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiarta,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nan- 
tnca,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  b.  c  327,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Ractrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his 
wife.  This  marriage  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jects was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
sna,  Alexander  marched  southward  into  Bactria, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered for  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
pages,  and  CaUisthewea,  a  pnpil  of  Aristotle,  was 
involved  in  it.  All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c  327,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  proba- 
bly near  the  modern  Attock.  ,He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Pen  jab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
Taxilas,  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
of  the  Indus,  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydaspes, 
upon  the  opposite  bonk  of  which  Porus,  an  Indian 
king,  was  |M>sted  with  a  large  army  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
cross  the  river  unpercetved  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Punts  was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Alexander  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspes, 
during  which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  river:  one  was  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories ;  and 
the  other  Nicaca,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  the  Acesiues  (the 
Chinab),  which  he  crossed,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Hydraotes  (the  Ravcc),  which  he  also  crossed, 
to  attack  another  Porus,  who  had  prepared 
to  resist  him.  But  as  he  approached  nearer, 
this  Porus  fled,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
to  the  one  whom  ho  had  conquered  on  the 
Hydaspes.  The  Cathnei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  east  of  the  Hydraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  were  defeated.  Alexander  still 
pressed  forward  till  he  reached  tho  Hyphasis 
(Oarra),  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross,  when 
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I  the  Macedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  refused  to  proceed  ;  and  Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding  his  entreaties  nnd  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  had  previously  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  nnd  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
sions. This  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  327.  Tho 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Acesincs 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ship*,  nnd 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  tho 
army,  under  Cmterus,  through  the  country  of 
the  Arachoti  and  Drangae  into  Carman  ia.  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Nearchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  snfl  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Nba  actum],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  march  through  Gedrosia,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kirroan),  the  capital  of  Carman ia,  where 
be  was  joined  by  Craterus,  with  bis  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  by  Nearchus,  who  bad 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  He- 
phaestion,  along  tho  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
self, with  a  small  force,  marched  to  Pasargadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Persepolis,  where  he  ap- 
pointed Peucestas,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Sana, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Here 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  faithful  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  Ho  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  dauglt- 
ter  of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a 
third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  tho 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  tho 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  hud  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  tho  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  the  Persians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  10,000 
Macedonian  veterans  who  returned  to  Eun>]>c  un- 
der the  command  of  Craterus.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  y«ir  (n.  c  325)  he  went  to  Ecbuuma, 
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where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hcphaestion ;  and 
his  grief  for  his  loss  knew  no  bounds.  From  Ecba- 
tana  he  marched  to  Babylon,  subduing  in  his  way 
the  Cossaei,  a  mountain  tribe ;  and  before  he  reach- 
ed Babylon,  be  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  B.C. 
324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
numerous  and  gigantic  His  first  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west.  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
merely  to  conquest.  He  sent  Heracleidcs  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete ;  but  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  quantity  of  wine  be  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  Ho 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  b.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Acgus. 

The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions ;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  survives.  Our  best  account  comes  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
'  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Aristobulus  of  Casaandria.  The  history  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  also 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  The  best  modern 
writers  on  the  subject  are :  St  Croix,  Rramen 
critique  des  ancient  I  list  orient  <T  A  letandre  le  Grand, 
Droyscn,  Gtschickte  Alexanders  des  Grusaen;  Wil- 
liams, Lift  of  Alexander;  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  vols.  \  i.  and  vii. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  ^hk^a^pos),  king  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  B.  c.  323.  He  was  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire,  and  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  the  regent, 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  a.  c  321.  He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Pithon  and  the  general  Arrhidaeus,  and  subse- 
quently under  that  of  Antipater,  who  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Philip 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Diod.  xviii.  36,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Polvsperchon  ;  but  Eurydke,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  powerful  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Polyspcrchon ;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  her  son 
Alexander  into  Epeirus,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  instigation  of  Olympias, 
Aeacides,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  cause 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  3 1 7.  [Aracides.]  Eury- 
dice  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias. 
(xix.  11  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)  But  in  the  following 
year  Cassandcr  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  311,  when  Alexander's  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognized.  Many  of  his  par- 
tisans demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Cussander  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  prison.  (b.c, 
311.  Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105  ;  Justin,  xv.  2 ; 
Paus.  ix.  7.  $  2.) 

ALEXANDER  fAA^avopos),  »  Mkgalopo- 
litan.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
received  the  franchise  and  was  settled  at  Megalo- 
polis about  B.  c  190.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  His 
daughter  Apoma  was  married  to  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Li v.  xxxv.  47 ;  Appion,  Syr. 
13 ;  comp.  Philip,  son  of  Alexander.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (*AAii«vo>oj), brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  111.,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  in  B.  c.  224,  he  entrusted  Alex- 
ander with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Penis, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  uppe  r 
satrapies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his 
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advice  that  the  wax  against  the  rvl»elB  was  entrust- 

cd  to  men  without  courage  and  ability.  In  a  a 
220,  however,  Antiochu*  himself  undertook  the 
command.  Molo  was  deserted  by  hi*  troops,  and 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  bunds  of  the  king,  pat  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion followed  his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who 
c^~ipod  to  Persia,  killed  Molo's  mother  and  chil- 
dren, persuaded  Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  at  last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of 
his  friends.  (Polyb.  v.  40,  41,  43,  54.)   [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  the  Monk  ('AXt^avKpos  aom- 
X^r),  perhaps  a  native  of  Cyprus.  All  we  know 
of  his  age  is  that  he  lived  before  Michael  Glyca% 
a.  d.  1 120,  who  quot?a  him.  Two  orations  by  him 
sre  extant  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St  Barnabas,  ap. 
BoUamdi  Ada  Sanctorum^  voL  xxi.  p.  436*.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  039.  Gretter.  de 
Cruat  Ckruti,  4to.  Ingolst  1600.       [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  fAXi^awSpos)  of-  Myndus  in 
Cans  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology  of  uncertain  date. 
His  works,  which  are  now  Inst,  must  have  been 
considered  very  valuable  by  the  ancients  «nce 
they  refer  to  them  very  frequently.  The  titles  of 
hi*  works  are  :  Knjwiv  'loropfa,  a  long  fragment 
of  which,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
by  Athenaeus.  (v.  p.  221,  comp.  ii.  p.  65;  Aelian, 
#Zrf.  An.  iiL  23,  iv.  33,  v.  27,  x.  34.)  This  work 
is  proliablv  the  same  as  that  which  in  other  pas- 
sages is  simply  called  n*pl  TA*>y  and  of  which 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  392)  likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.  The  work  on  birds  (n#fil  n-njiw,  Plut 
Mar.  17;  A  then.  ix.  pp.  387,  388,  390,  Ac.)  was 
a  tq>arate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is  quot- 
ed by  Athenaeus.  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  29)  men- 
tions one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  mvths,  of  whicfi  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown,  Menage 
proposed  to  read  ,AA*|cu»5po*  6  MvvStos  instead  of 
AAl£ur.  But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the 
conjecture  at  least  is  not  very  probable.      [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  NUME'NIUS  ("AXi^tyo* 
NevfuffioT,  or  0  Nov/ow'fov,  as  Suidas  calls  him),  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian or  that  of  the  Antonines.  About  his  life 
nothing  is  known.  We  possess  two  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.  The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  work  bears  the  title  IIcpl  r£r  nijs  Aioro/a?  koI 
Af  2xrtl*4T*",i  t.  e.  uDe  Fiipiris  Sententiarum 
et  Elocutionist  J.  Rufinianus  m  his  work  on  the 
same  subject  (p.  195,  ed.  Ruhnken)  expressly  states 
that  Aquim  Romanus,  in  bis  treatise  *  De  Figuri* 
Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,"  took  his  materials 
from  Alexander  Numoniu»'  work  mentioned  above. 
The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Numerous  entitled  Utpl  'EvtftffurrijrwV,  i.e.  *  On 
Show- seeches**  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander ;  it  is  to  speak  more  correctly,  made  up 
very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Menander.  (Vales,  ad  Eutei.  HisL  Ecda.  p.  28.) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
Aldus  in  his  collection  of  the  Khetora  Uratci, 
Venice,  1508,  fol-,  vol.  i.  p.  574,  &c  They  arc 
also  contained  in  Wall's  lihetora  (Jraeci,  vol.  viii. 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numcnius  has 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and 
Phoebamruon,  by  L.  Norman n,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  useful  notes  Upsala.  Ifi90,  8vo.  (See 
Ruhnken,  ad  AtjuiL  Hoik.  p.  139,  &c.;  Wester- 
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manh,  Getch.  der  GrkcL  DeraUaamheU,  %  95,  ft.  1 3, 
8  104,  a.  7.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER,  nn  Athenian  painter,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  (Winckelmann, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47,  v.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiselein.)  There  was 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  toreutes.  (Plut  Aemil.  PauL  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  Lollius  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALEXANDER  fAAitcwfyof),  the  Paphlauo- 
niam,  a  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (Lucian.^ /ear. 
6),  a  native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Euxine,  and 
the  pupil  of  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  His 
history,  which  is  told  by  Lucian  with  great  naivety 
is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lucian's  account  at 
his  wit's  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  manner  and  person,  he  de- 
termined on  the  following  imposture.  After  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  Paphlngonians  with  a 
reported  visit  of  the  god  Aesculapius  and  giving 
himself  out  under  the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  he  had  him  Be  If  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.  A  larger  ser- 
pent which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pells  was 
disguised  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paph- 
lagonians  really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent  Dark  and  crowded  rooms 
juggling  tricks  nnd  the  other  arts  of  more  vulgar 
magicians,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Lucian  detects 
with  as  much  Best  as  any  modern  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.  Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora- 
cles, hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
Ho  had  his  spies  at  Home,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pytluigoras  had  migrated 
into  his  body,,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yean,  and  then  die  from  the 
fall  of  a  thunderbolt :  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  Btruck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  Aurelins.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^oySpor)  of  Paphivs  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  pp.  1658,  1713)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEX  AN  DER  ('AA«%bj*P«)»  rornamed  Pbm>- 
platon  (nnXos-Adresr),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
Seleucia,  in  Cilicin,  and  of  Seleucis.  (Pbilostr. 
VU.  SbijA.  ii.  5.  §  1,  compared  with  Epiri.  A}"M<>n. 
TyuM.  13,  where  the  father  of  Alexander  Pcloplo- 
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ton  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  may  be  a 
mere  surname.)  His  father  was  distinguished  as 
n  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  hv  which  ho  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  bat  he  died  at  an  age 
when  bis  son  yet  wanted  the  cure  of  a  father. 
His  place,  howerer,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleocis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  )x>auty,  in  which  the  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  His  education  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  Phavorinua,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysius.  He 
spent  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
upon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  con- 
temptible pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  appearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  tra- 
velled through  all  Egypt  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  M(wol  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Autiochia  that  he  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
a.  d.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  be  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  Herodes  Aniens.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  ouly 
conquered  his  famous  adversary,  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Herodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present. 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptcs, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  M  the  clay  (nfiAos),  but  not  Plato.**  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Pcloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
Philostratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  mode  speeches.  (Comp. 
Suidas,  «.  r.  'AAlgwBpos  fdymas  in  fin. ;  Eudoc. 
p.  52.)  ,  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  fAAgostyos),  son  of  Pbrseits, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
his  lather  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  B.  c.  167,  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  together  with  his  father.  He  be- 
came skilful  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42 ;  Plut.  Aem.  Paid.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  f  AAganfyor),  tyrant  of  Phk- 
rak.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61)  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assasaination  of  Jason,  b.  c.  370,  IV 
lydorus  his  brother  nded  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (Hell.  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydorus 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and  Poly- 
phron,  in  his  turn,  B.  c.  369,*  by  Alexander — his 
nephew,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 


•  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  (vi. 
6)  j  but,  see  ^Ves*eUug  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 
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Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  spear  with 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Plut.  Pdop.  p.  293, Ac; 
Wess.  (ul  Diod.  L  c)  Alexander  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  according  to  Diodorus  (L  &),  differently 
from  the  former  rulers,  but  Polyphron,  at  least, 
seems  to  have-  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  I.  c) 
The  Thcssalian  states,  however,  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagus 
(Xen.  HelL  vi  1.  §  4,  5,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  family  of  the  Aleuadae  of  La- 
risaa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  bis  enemy  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larissa,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  Thcssalian  Alex- 
ander to  flco  to  Pherae,  and  loft  a  garrison  in  La- 
rissa,  as  well  as  in  Cranon,  which  had  also  coma 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thcssaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  formid- 
able, and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.  On  the  arrhal  of  the  latter  at  La- 
rissa, whence  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  and  offered  submission  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indiguatiun 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  talcs  he  heard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  L  c. ; 
Plut.  Pdop.  p.  291,  d.)  These  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  363.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sent 
into  Thesaaly,  in  consequence  of  fresh  complaints 
against  Alexander.  Accompanied  by  Ismenias,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  was  seized  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut.  Pel  p. 
292,  d;  Polyb.  viii.  1.)  The  language  of  De- 
mosthenes (c  Aristocr.  p.  660)  will  hardly 
support  Mitford's  inference,  that  Pelopidas  was 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (See  Mitford,  Gr.  Hist. 
ch.  27.  sec  5.)  The  Thcbans  sent  a  large  army 
into  Thcssaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from  Athens 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Thcban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  as  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalised  by  a  speci- 
men of  Alexander's  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Scotussa  (Plut.  Pel.  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Paus.  vi.  5);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  of  the  Thcbans  under  Epaminou- 
das  into  Thessaly,  to  effect  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  even  a 
thirty  days'  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Plut  Pd.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.  xv.  75.)  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  seem  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (Plut  Pd.  p.  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  b.  c.  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebes  for  protection  against  him.    The  army  ap- 
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pointed  to  march  under  Pelopidas  it  mid  to  bare 
been  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  (June  IS,  364),  and 
lYlopidas,  leaving  it  behind,  entered  Thessaly  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  volunteer  horsemen  and 
tome  mercenaries.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cynosce- 
pi>;;Ue,  wherein  Pelopiilas  was  himself  slain,  but 
defeated  Alexander  (Plut.  PeL  pp.  295,  296  ; 
DicxL  xv.  80)  ;  and  this  victory  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Thebans  under  Malcites 
and  Diogiton,  who  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  Thessalians  the  conquered  towns,  to  confine 
himself  to  Pberao,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  (Pint.  PeL  p.  297,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  80; 
com  p.  Xen.  HeU.  vii.  5.  §  4. ) 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  in  362,  if  it  freed 
Athens  from  fear  of  Thebes,  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  have  exposed  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  keeping  up  his  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piratical  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
the  CycUdes,  plundering  them,  and  making  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants.  Pepnn'thus  too  he  besieged, 
snd  14  even  landed  troops  in  Attica  itself,  and 
wised  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little  eastward  of 
Suaium.'*  Leosthenea,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de- 
feated him,  and  relieved  Peparethus,  but  Alexan- 
der delivered  his  men  from  blockade  in  Panormus, 
took  several  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Peiraeeus.  (Diod.  xv.  95;  Polyaca.  vi.  2;  Demosth. 
c. /Wsetf.  pp.  1207,  1208;  *tpH  or**t.  -rr/f  rptifp. 
p.  1330  ;  ThirlwnlL  Or.  Hut.  vol.  v.  p.  209  :  but 
for  another  account  of  the  position  of  Panortnus, 
tee  Wess.  ad  Diod.  I.  c) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
rus  to  &  c.  367.  Plutarch  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  acmi- 
tmrbarian  palace.  Guards  watched  throughout  it 
all  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrant's  bedchamber, 
which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  ferocious  dog  was  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wife  nnd  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
daughter  of  Jason  (Pint.  PtL  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
her  three  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day. 
caused  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rent,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 


her  husband's  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
away  Alexander's  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
cover all :  they  then  entered  and  despatched  him. 
II  is  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe's  motive 
for  the  murder  different  accounts  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch states  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
together  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  ascribes  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopidas,  when  she  vi- 
sited him  in  his  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
ascribed  to  jealousy.  (Plut  Pel.  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
Diod.  xvL  14;  Xen.  HeU.  vi.  4.  \  37;  Cic.  de  Of. 
ii.  7.  See  also  Cic.  de  Int.  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
ander's murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  spe- 
cial pleading  ;  also  Aristot.  op.  Go.  de  IMv.  L  25  ; 
the  dream  of  Eudcmua.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  ('AAi{o»«- 
ipos  4>iAaATi9i»f ),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  called  by  Octaviua  Horatianus  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
ArjjenL  1532),  A  Ic.tu  ader  A  motor  Veri,  and  who 
is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Vnrelianus  (De  Morb.  AcuL  ii.  1,  p.  74) 
the  name  of  Alexander  Laodicmm.  He 
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lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xii.  p.  580) 
as  a  contemporary ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades 
(Octav.  Horat.  L  c),  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Hcrophilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Phrygia  between  Laodicca  and  Carura 
(Strab.  L  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  nnd 
Demosthenes  Philalcthes.  (Galen.  De  Differ,  Puit. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  and  also  bv  Soramis 
(De  Arte  Obttetr.  c  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medical  works,  which  arc  no 
longer  extant.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAc(ai^w«),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Pnocis  by  Philip  HI.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanotcus  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post  In 
concert  with  him  be  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  tho  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Acgetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night ;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  n.c.  217-  (Polvb.  v.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLY111STOR.  [Albxan- 

DKB  CoBNKt.U  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^fvSpor),  son  of  Poltr- 
pbrchon,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Cassander.  (Diod.  xvtii. 
48 ;  Plut  Pkoc  p.  755,  f. )  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas- 
sander, as  their  patron's  son,  and  Polysperchon's 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  b.  c.  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicnnor,  who  by  Cas- 
aander's  appointment  commanded  the  garrison 
placed  by  Antipater  in  Munychia.  (Plut  Phtr. 
755,  f.  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xviii.  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Munychia,  had  also  treacherously  seized  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (L  e.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polysper- 
chon. (Diod.  xviii.  66 ;  Plut.  Pkoc.  756,  f.  767,  a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
sperchon with  a  large  force ;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  till  tho 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Paus.  L  25 ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  tho  city  to  the- 
of  the  Utter. 
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When  Polysperchon,  baffled  at  Megalopolis  (  Diod. 
xviii.  72),  withdrew  into  Macedonia,  bis  son  seems 
to  have  been  left  with  an  army  in  Peloponnesus, 
where,  as  we  read  in  Diodorus  (xix.  35),  the  field 
was  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oligarchy 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  Cassander 
iuto  Macedon  on  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Arrhidacus  and  Eurydice  by  Olympias,  u.  c  317. 
(  Paus.  i.  1 1  ;  Diod.  xix.  11.)  During  his  absence, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  himself 
several  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (Diod.  xix.  53);  but,  on  Cassander 's  return 
to  the  south,  after  crushing  Olympias  in  Macedon, 
he  in  vuin  attempted  to  check  him  by  bis  fortifica- 
tion  of  the  Isthmus,  for  Cassander,  passing  to 
Epidaurus  by  sea,  regained  Argos  and  Hcrmione, 
and  afterwards  also  the  Messcnian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome.    (Diod.  xix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  815,  Antigonus  (whose  am- 
bition and  successes  in  the  east  had  united  against 
him  Cassander,  Lysiraachus,  Asunder,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  among  other  measures,  sent  Aristodcmus 
into  the  Peloponnesus  to  form  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polysperchon  and  Alexander ;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Aristodemus  to  pass  over  to  Asia 
for  a  personal  conference  with  Antigonus.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  Greece  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  Antigonus,  and  a  multitude  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  xix.  60,61.)  Yet, 
in  the  very  same  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  his 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  title  of 
governor  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Cassander.    (Diod.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en- 
gaged for  Cassander  in  the  siege  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  by .  Aristodemus  and  his 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo- 
.  deuius  to  Actolia,  the  citizens  of  Dyme,  in  Actinia, 
having  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  Cussander's  garrisons,  Alexander  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverse  party  with  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Sicyonian,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  who  proved  herself  fully  adequate  to  the  tn.sk, 
—his  wife  Cratesipolis.  (b.c,  314,  Diod.  xix. 
67.)  [E.  E.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avopoj),  a  Rhodian.  In 
the  war  against  Cassius  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  H.  a  43.  (Appian,  de  lieU.  Civ.  iv.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnaseas, 
were  defeated  by  Caasius  in  a  sea-fight  oft"  Cnidus. 
(Appian,  de  IM.  Civ.  iv.  71.)  [L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
109— 1 19.  (Euscb.  Hist.  Bed.  iv.  4.)  There  are 
three  Epistle*  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
Mercator,  as  well  as  a  drcne,  according  to  Oratiau. 
(Mansi,  dmcdia.  vol  i.  pp.  643 — 647.)  Heracleon 
is  said  (in  the  book  l'metlt&tinaim,  ap.  Sirmoud. 
Opp.  vol.  i.  p.  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St.  Alexander,  aud  to  have 
been  confuted  by  him.  But  Ueracleon  was  not, 
perhaps,  yet  born.  [A.  J.  C.J 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
pkhor  ok  Home  in  a.  n.  31 1,  was,  according  to  some 
accounts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others  a 
1 'an i Ionian.  lie  was  appointed  by  Mnxentius 
govcriioi  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxen- 
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tiua  was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the 
purple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 
a  timid  nature.  Moxentius  sent  some  troops 
against  him  under  Rufius  Volusianus,  who  put 
down  the  insurrection  without  difficulty.  Alex- 
ander was  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimus,  ii.  12, 
14;  Aur.  Vict  de  Cue*.  40,  EpiL  40.)  There  are 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  annexed 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  Alexander.  P.  F.  Aug.; 
the  reverse  represents  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Victoria  Alexandki  Auu.  N.,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER  OF  SELEUCIA.  [ALEX- 
ANDER PEI.OP1.ATON.] 

ALEXANDER,  1.  II.,  kings  of  Syria.  [Alex- 
ander Balas  and  Zeuina.] 
,  ALEXANDER,  TIBF/RIUS  (T«€«>o»  *AA/?- 
aySpos),  was  born  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  parents. 
His  father  held  the  office  of  Alaliarch  in  Alexandria, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  continue  in  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  apostacy 
by  various  public  appointments.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  as  procurator  of 
Judaea,  about  a.  d.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt ;  aud  by  hit  orders 
50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  apparently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accom- 
panied Corbulo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia, 
a.  D.  64 ;  and  he  was  in  this  campaign  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiridntea, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Vespasian  ;  and  the  day  on  which  he 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  a.  d.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterwards  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jh>1.  xx.  4.  §  2; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6,  15.  |1,  18.  §  7,  8,  iv.  10. 
§  6,  vi.  4.  §  3  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  28,  Hid.  i.  1 1,  ii. 
74,  79;  Suet  Ve*p.  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUS(>A«>*W 
6  TpaKXitw6s),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  an- 
cient physicians,  was  born  at  Tralles,  a  city  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  he  derives  his  name.  His 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegincta  (iii.  28, 
78,  vii.  5,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495,  650,  660,  687), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  ;  be- 
sides which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  by 
Agathias  {Hist.  v.  p.  149),  who  set  about  writing 
his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Justin 
the  younger,  about  a.  D.  565.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  under  his  father, 
Stophanus,  who  was  himself  a  physician  (iv.  1, 
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p.  198),  and  also  under  another  person,  whoso 
name  he  does  not  mention,  but  to  whose  son 
Coram*  he  dedicates  his  chief  work  (xii.  i.  p.  513), 
which  he  wrote  out  of  gratitude  at  his  request 
He  was  a  man  of  an  extensive  practice,  of  a  very 
long  experience,  and  of  great  reputation,  not  only 
tt  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Italy  (i.  15,  pp.  156,  157),  whence  he 
was  called  by  way  of  eminence  u  Alexander  the 
Physician."  Agathias  speaks  also  with  great  praise 
of  hi*  four  brothers,  Anthemius,  Dioscorus,  Metro- 
dorus,  and  Olympius,  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
wreraJ  professions.  Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, like  Aetius,  Oribasius,  and  others,  but  is  an 
author  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  writer.  He  wrote  his  great  work 
(a>  he  tells  us  himself,  xii.  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of  prac- 
tice. His  style  in  the  main,  says  Freind,  is  very 
Rood,  short,  clear,  and  (to  use  his  own  terra,  xii  1, 
p.  313)  consisting  of  common  expressions;  and 
though  (through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
"cctkioncd  perhaps  by  his  travels)  not  always  per- 
fcctly  elegant,  yet  very  expressive  and  hliMginla 
raonaus  considers  Alexander  to  nave  Deiongea  10. 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Freind  this  is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  the  pas- 
«ges  adduced.  The  weakest  and  most  curious 
part  of  his  practice  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
charms  and  amulets,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
a»  specimens.  For  a  quotidian  ague,  u  Gather 
an  olive  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  ou  it  with  com- 
mon ink  *ra,  poi,  a,  and  bang  it  round  the  neck " 
(xii.  7,  p.  339) ;  for  the  gout,  tt  Write  on  a  thin 
plate  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  ati, 
pip,  <p6p,  t«i&  fd\  flak,  H  AoiJ,  xpU  7*,  f«\ 
«•".  -'hkI  w.-,:r  it  round  the  ankles  ;  pronouncing  :tiso 
«f,d}fy>,  fiW,  Sp«J£,  fair,  xw«*M  (xL  1,  p.  313), 
or  else  this  verse  of  Homer  (//.  /3.  95), 

ftjpajjjgN  **  d-yop),  v*6  8'  io-roraxifeTO  701a, 
while  the  moon  is  in  Libra ;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  she  should  be  in  Leo."   (Ibid.)    In  exorcising 
the  gout  {ibid.  p.  314)  he  says,  "  I  adjure  thee  by 

the  great  name  'law  2agaa50,"  that  is,  HI  IT 
/WHS,  and  a  little  further  on,  **  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  holy  names  "law,  Salact  0,  'ASa/vat,  *EAa5i," 

t  v:  t  -:  t  s  v  : 
which  he  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
twine's  flesh,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  His  chief  work,  entitled  E«§Afo  *IaTpnfd 
AwoKaiSf ira,  LU/rt  Duodectm  de  lie  Met  lieu,  first 
appeared  in  an  old,  barbarous,  and  imperfect  Latin 
translation,  with  the  title  Alejrandri  Yuiros  Pruc- 
t*%fa,  Lugd.  1504,4to.,  which  was  several  times 
■  pnitcd,  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Albanus 
Torinus,  Basil.  1533,  foL  It  was  first  edited  in 
Greek  by  Jac  Goupylus,  Par.  1548,  foL,  a  bcauti- 
fvil  and  scarce  edition,  containing  also  Rkaiae  de 
I'  •'<'•  ah  1  I. H film  r.r  Sf/roruni  Liinjtia  in  Grueeam 
triWu/ta.  It  was  published  in  Greek  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  by,  Jo.  Guin terns  Andernacus, 
BasiL  1556,  8vo.,  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
edition.  Quintcr's  translation  has  been  several 
times  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
his  Mediate  Artis  Principt*,  Pans,  1567,  foL ;  it 
*l*o  forms  part  of  Haller's  Collection  of  Medical 
Writers,  Lausano,  1772,  8vo.  2  vols.    The  other 
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work  of  Alexander's  that  is  still  extant  is  a  short 
treatise,  Tltpl  "E\n'ivQwv,  De  LumbriciB,  which  was 
first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Hieron.  Mer- 
curialis,  Venet  1570, 4ta  It  is  also  inserted  in  his 
work  De  Morba  Puerorum,  Francof.  1 584, 8 vo.,  and 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fubricius, 
Bibliotkeca  Graeca;  the  Latin  translation  alone  is 
included  in  Haller's  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in  his  dissertation  De  Oru/inibus  Medicinae  Araln- 
cae  tub  Khalifat*,  Lugd.  Bat.  1840,  8vo. ;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Auctorum  Gruecorum 
Verticmibus  et  Commentariis  S'friacu,  Arubuvf, 
Arweniadi,  Persici#pte,  Lips.  1842,  8vo. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost.  He  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  (De  Uria.  Differ,  c  2.  p.  43),  and  he 
himself  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, I.e.)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus  was 
published  at  I>ondon,  1 734,  8vo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.  D.,  entitled  44  Trallianus  Reviviscens  ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen  :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  far  from  deserving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,"  &c  Two  other  medical 
works  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (viz.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Problems,  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alexander  Aphrodisiknsih.  (Freind's 
Hist,  of  Pht/mic,  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed  ;  Fabricius,  MU.  Grace,  vol.  xii.  p.  593, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Haller,  BiUuAhecu  Medicinae  Practi- 
ces, torn.  i. ;  Sprengel,  Hint,  de  la  Med.  torn.  ii. ; 
Isensee,  Geschichte  der  Mcdicin  ;  Choulant,  Hand- 
buck  der  liiichcrkunde  fur  die  Aelkre  Mcdkin.) 

[W.  A.  G.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^o^o/m),  of  Trichonum 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  ActoliaiiB  iu 
8.  C  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Thcrmus,  hut 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  many  Aetolians 
felL  (Polyb.  v.  13.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXANDER  ZEB1NA  or  ZABINAS 
('AAlgavSpof  Za§traf),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchus,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidctes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthian*. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamca,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
Sidctes ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Grypus,  a 
son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  ho 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pny  his  troops ;  but  the  people  roue  against  him 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  soon  tell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  up  to 
Antiochus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  b.  c  122. 
He  was  weak  nnd  effeminate,  but  sometimes  gene- 
rous. His  surname,  Zcbina,  which  means  **a 
purchased  slave,"  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  a  report  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  slave.  Several  of  his  coins  are 
extant.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is  re- 
presented on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxxix.  1,2;  Joseph.  Antkf.  xiii.  9,  10  ; 


Clinton,  l'tuUi,  iii.  p.  334.) 


LI*.  BLj 


ALEXANDRA.  TCarrandra.] 

ALEX  ANDRIDES  ('AA^aify.otjf)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  Delphi.  ( I 'Int.  Lytand.  1R  ; 
SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Alcr*L  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
same  person  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Anaxandridcs ;  SchoL  ad  Arutoph.  Plttt.  926.) 

[L.  8,] 

ALEX  A'NOR  fAAffcdVsfp),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  temple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himeelf  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  after  sunset  only.  (Paus.  ii. 
23.  I  4,  11.  §  6.  &c.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  fAx/rjopxoi),  a  Creek  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
flToAufd),  of  which  Plutarch  (Parultrl.  7)  quotes 
the  third  book.  Servius  {ad  Aen.  iii.  334)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epeirus  and  Campania,  which  unquestion- 
ably belonged  to  his  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
passage  ( /  v  /,.  tt  O*.  p.  365),  is  probably  a  different 
person.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  (' AA^o^f).  1.  A  brother 
of  (.'asaandcr  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolis,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  of  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  slang.  (Athcn.iii.  p.  98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  fortifying  Dcceleia  in  Attica,  B.  c.  413, 
and  were  sending  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  000  hoplites,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Thucyd. 
vii.19.)  [L.  S.J 

_  ALE'XIAS  ('AXfJfaj),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinca, 
and  lived  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Theophrastus  mentions 
him  as  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  (UitL 
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Plant,  ix.  16.  §  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abili- 
ties and  acquirements.  LW.  A.  <  <  } 

ALEXI'CACUS  ('AAf^Woi),  the  averter  of 
evil,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several 
deities,  as — Zeus  (Orph.  De  hi  pi  J.  Prooem.  i.), — 
to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  was  believed  to  have 
stopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
viii.  41.  §  5), — and  to  Heracles.    (Lac  taut,  v.  3.) 

IL.  S.] 

ALEXICLES  ('AAi^wAiu),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo- 
nian party  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  a.  c. 
411,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  city 
nnd  went  to  their  friends  at  Dcceleia.  But  he  was 
afterwards  made  prisoner  in  Peiraeeus,  nnd  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrynichus.  (Thucyd.  viii.  92  ;  Lycurg.  in  Isocr. 
p.  164.)  [L.S.] 

ALEX ICRATES ('AAs&KpdrrjO.a  Py thagorean 
philosopher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  ancient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abstaining  from  fish  alto- 
gether. (Plut,  Sympos.  viii.  p.  7-8.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  Pi/rrk.  b.) 

[L.S.J 

ALE'XIDA  fAA*£oij),  a  daughter  of  Amphi- 
araus,  from  whom  certain  divinities  called  Elnsii 
(  'EAomoi,  i  e.  the  nverters  of  epileptic  fits)  were 
believed  to  be  descended.    (PluL  QuaeU.  (ir.  'J3.) 

IX.  S.] 

ALEXl'NUS  ('AAtpi-oi),  a  philosopher  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Megarian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Eu- 
bulides  [EucLiDKfi],  from  his  eristic  propensities 
facetiously  named  'EAe>f-Ii'Of,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
From  Elis  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  bis  disciples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  and 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence  and  left  him 
with  a  single  attendant    None  of  his  doctrines 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  {A  cud.  ii.  24),  he 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puxxles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect.     Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  696,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Cmterus,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.    Alexinus  also 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whose  professed  antagonist  he 
wus,  and  against  Ephorus  the  historian.  Diogenes 
L-iertius  has  preserved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  being  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  swimming  in  the  Alphcus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  [B.  J.] 

ALr^X  ION,  an  ancient  physician,  who  was  pro- 
bably (judging  from  his  name)  a  native  of  Greece ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  praises  his  medical 
skill,  and  deeply  laments  his  sudden  death,  B.  c 
44.  (Ad  Alt.  vii.  2,  xiii.  25,  xv.  1.  d  2.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXI'PPUS  CAAf'ionroi),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Airs. 
c.  41)  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself,  to  thank  him  for  having  cured  Pcucestas, 
one  of  his  officer*,  of  an  illness  probably  about  H.  c 
327.  [W.A.G.] 

ALEXIS  (*AA*(«j).  1.  A  comic  poet,  born  at 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Graecia  (Suidna  s.  r.  *AA.),  but 
admitted  subsequently  to  the  privileges   of  an 
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Athenian  citizen,  And  enrolled  in  the  deme  Olw, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.) 
He  was  the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander. 
(Suidas  s.  «."AA*{«;  Proleg.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx.) 
When  he  was  born  we  arc  not  expressly  told,  but 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  106  (Pint.  Defect.  Orac. 
p.  420,  e.),  and  was  living  at  least  as  late  as 
a.  c.  288.  Now  the  town  of  Thurii  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lucanians  about  &  c.  390.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  their  city,  removed  shortly  before  with 
their  little  son  to  Athens.  Perhaps  therefore  we 
may  assign  about  u.  c.  39-1  as  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Alexis.  He  had  a  son  Stephanus,  who 
also  wrote  comedies.  (Suulas  /.  c.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  344.)  According  to 
Plntarch  (De  Senu  Adminitt.  Reipubl.  p.  785,  b.), 
he  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
victor.  By  the  old  grammarians  he  is  commonly 
called  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  30  years  he 
was  contemporary  with  Philippidcs,  Philemon,  Me- 
nander, and  Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  shew 
that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  would  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  re- 
markably prolific  writer.  Siu'das  says  he  wrote 
24.5  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  Mepoicii,  'AyjcvXtwy,  "OAi^tirt^Swpoy, 
and  TlapdaiTos,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
probably  exhibited  as  early  as  the  104th  Olym- 
piad. The  *A7*>(f,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mis- 
gnlas,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  alive, 
and  Ae&chine*  (r.  Timarch.  pp.  6—8)  in  B.C.  345, 
speaks  of  hirn  as  then  living.  The  *A3fAo>ci  and 
2ToarttrrTii%  in  which  he  satirized  Demosthenes, 
were  acted  shortly  after  B.  c  343.  The  'Is-Tror, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  4he  decree  of  Sophocles 
against  the  philosophers,  in  u.  c  316.  The 
Uvpavros  in  B.  c.  312.  The  4apna.KcnrcZ\Ti  and 
"r*eo\tpdios  in  B.  c  306.  As  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  person  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
)>a*sige  frequently  occurred  in  several  plays ;  nor 
flid  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other 
poets,  as,  for  example,  from  Eubulus.  (Athen.  L 
p.  25,  f.)  Carystius  of  Pergamus  (ap.  Athen.  vi. 
p.  235,  e.)  says  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
part  of  the  parasite.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
it  had  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epieharmus ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
•tag*,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  it.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
Athenacus  (ii.  p.  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  the  extant  fragments.  A  considerable 
Hst  of  peculiar  words  and  forms  used  by  him  is 
given  by  Meincke.  His  plays  were  freqiicntly 
translated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.  (Qell.  ii. 
23.)  The  fragments  we  possess  of  his  plays  have 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  Athenaeus  and  Stobaeus. 
(Meineke,  Froffin.  Com.  vol.  i.  pp.  374—403; 
Clinton,  Fatti  Hrllcnici,  under  the  venrs  above 
given  ;  Fabriciuft,  Mil.  (Sr.  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  &c.) 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  4 18) 
a*  the  author  of  a  treatise  w«pl  A&rapKttat. 

3.  A  Samian,  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
called  lAutoSCpoi  or*Clpoi  2<uucurcd  {Samian  An- 
««/#),  which  Athenaeus  quotes,    (xiii.  p.  572,  f., 

p.540,<L)  [CP.  M.] 
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ALEXIS  f/AAc|if),  a  sculptor  and  statuary, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  lit)  as  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus.  Pnusanias  (vi.  3.  §  3) 
mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  these  are 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny's  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  01.  95  (h.  c.  400),  whereas  Eutychides, 
under  whom  Cantharus  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  b.  c.  300.  (Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a. 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersch 
{Epochen  der  lild.  AW/,  p.  276)  thinks,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
else  that  the  Eutychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Pliny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus  * 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  I.  COMNE'NUS 
f  AAf&J  ,  or  *AX«'$«oi  KopKijpd?),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  born  in  a.  d.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenus,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  from  bis  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romanes  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp- Aral  an,  sultan  of  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Molaz- 
kcrd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  deposition  of  Romanus  Dio- 
genes in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  his  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Rota- 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  become  hope- 
lass,  he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1 077.  The  authority  of  Nicephorus  1 1 1,  was  disobey- 
ed by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Rrycnnius  in  Epcirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him-  the  title  of 
"  Scbastos."  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  Bnt  Alexis  opposed  in 
trigues  to  intrigues,  and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  his  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out. 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  army  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisird 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene 
rosity,  Alexis  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
poksct»ion  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Bvzantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  \Vhilo  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  Brycnnius,  and  afterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  differences  with  Nicephorus  III., 
Melek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslin,  and  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Byzantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  be  ceded  t.» 
his  cousin  Solinuu.    The  Bulgarians  thaatonod  to 
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invnde  Thrace,  and  Robert  G inward,  duko  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  host  of  Nonuan  knighw,  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  laid  siege  to  Durazzj,  tlic 
ancient  Dyrrachium.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Seljuks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  tho  Normans  to 
leave  Epcirus  in  1084.  During  this  time  the  Scl- 
juks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  tho  holy 
grave,  and  tho  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  bad  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
nations  in  Europe.  Tho  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexis  had  related  to  them  at 
Piacenza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.  The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.    They  were  commanded 
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The  life  of  Alexis  has  been  carefully,  though 
very  partially,  described  by  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comncna,  in  Iter  Aleaw,  which  is  the  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glyca*,  p. 
4;  Albcrtus Aqucnaia,ii.  9-19;  WilhchnusTyrensia, 
ii.  5,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  **  Kcrum  ab  Alexio 
I.,  Joanne,  Manucle  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenis  gesta- 
rum  libri  quatuor,"  Heidelberg,  1811.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXISor  ALE'XIUS  II.  COMNE'NUS 
("AA«£jr  or  "AA^mji  Kofanjvds),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, tho  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Con> 
nenus,  was  born  in  1167,  according  to  Nicetas. 
In  1 179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anno,  the  daughter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  hi* 
father  in  1 180,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  Thoy  both  became  victims  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Andronicus  Comncnus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1 183 ;  whereupon 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nicetas,  Alexis 
Manuel.  Comn.fiL;  comp.  Ducange,  Fumiliae  By- 
zantinae,  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  A^NGELUS 
(*AA«5»s  or  'AA^uw  "AyyfAoj),  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  whom  ho  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1 195.  Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  tho  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Litter,  he  assumed  the  family- name  of  his 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 


by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pcnnylcss,  |  Alexis  Angclus-Comnenus.  In  1197  and  1198,  be 
and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than  an 


army.  Alexis  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  diffcrencus  between  the  I^atins 
and  the  Greeks.  However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  tho  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  tho  Seljuks.    In  his 


•  carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  tho  Seljuks  of 
Koniah,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.  Being 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  bis 
ruin.  He  lost  the  crown  through  his  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.  Amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.  After  his  flight,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  rccoguised  as  em- 
perors the  blinded  Isaac  and  bis  son  Alexis, 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise  |  [Alexis  IV.]  He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1 097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaca,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephcsus, 
Sardes,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.  The  descend- 
ants of  Bohcmond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  then  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.  He  died  in  1118, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  Calo- Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
XoTopun),  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Analecia  Graeca^  Par.  1G88,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Groiiovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  Ik  Setlrrtiis,  Lugd.  Bat  1691.  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 


nd  treacherously  bliuded  the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  Murzuphlus,   who  after  his   deposition  in 
1204,  had  fled  to  Alexis  IIL,  whose  daughter 
ho  had  married.    Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lascaris 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaeu, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghayath-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Koniah.    In  1210,  Alexis  III.  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Lascaris.    Tho  war  proved 
fatal  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  and  Alexis  III.  was  made  prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  Angela -Com- 
ncna, the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in-law  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaca.  (1210.) 
There  Alexis  III.  died  some  yean  after  at  an 
advanced  age  ;  the  exact  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.     (Nicetas,  Alexis  Angelus,  Isaactus 
Anp>!n*i  iii.  8,  &c;  /nnacius  tt  AUjc.  fiL  c.  1; 
Villehardouin,  Da  la  Conqueste  de  ConsUitttinoblc, 


are  extant,  see  Fabric.  IHU.  Cnuv.  vii.  p.  729.     J  Paris,  1838,  c.  51,  56,  &c.) 
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ALEXIUS 

ALEXIS   or    ALEXIUS  IV.  A'NOF.LUS 
f  AA«git  or  'AAc^ios  *A77«Xot),  was  tbc  son  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus.  It  is  mentioned  under 
Alexia  III.  that,  after  the  deposition  of  this  em- 
peror, he  and  his  rather  were  placed  on  the  throne 
bv  the  CrusaUcra.     Alexis  IV.  was  crowned  toge- 
ther with  Isaac  IT.  on  the  29th  of  July,  1203, 
and,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
Crusaders  to  continue  at  Constantinople,    lie  had 
promised  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
purpose,  nor  did  he  fulfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Crusaders,    At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  understand  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among 
the  turbulent  and  haughty  barons  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Handera,  who  were  assembled  in  his  capital. 
Serious  differences  consequently  arose  between  him 
and  his  deliverers.    Alexis  Ducas,  surnamed  Mur- 
caphlus,  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  man,  took 
advantage  of  these  troubles,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  crown.    By  his  order  Alexis  IV.  was  put  to 
death  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  II. 
died  of  grief.    (Nicetas,  Imarius  Amelia,  Hi.  c  8, 
&*.;  fxtodus  H  Alexis  jU.;  ViUchardouin,  Ibid.  c. 
51,  36,  60,  &c,  102—107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALffXIUS  V.  DUCAS  ('AA*$if 
or  'AAcgtot  Aoimrx),  surnamed  "Mukzuphlus,"  on 
account  of  the  close  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brow*, was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1204,  after  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV„  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  His  earlier  life  is  almost  un- 
known. Nicetas,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
always  been  rapacious  and  voluptuous;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
onder  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
city.  Alexis  V.  di*dained  to  conclude  peace  with 
them  on  dishonourable  conditions,  and  prepared 
for  resistance,  in  which  he  was  vigorously  assisted 
by  Theodore  Lascuri*.  However,  courage  suddenly 
abandoned  him,  and  ho  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
peror Alexis  III*  whose  daughter  Kudoxia  Angela- 
Comnena  be  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  storm  by  tho  Crusaders  (12th  of 
April,  1204),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
horrors,  of  which  Nicetas,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
such  an  emphatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
leaving  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  tho  empire. 
After  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alexis  V.  led  to  the  Moron,  but  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
him  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Theodosian  column.  (1204.)  {  Nicetas,  Murzvphlus; 
Ixmcius  Anydus  ei  Alex.  fil.  c  4,  5 ;  Getta  Fran- 
corum,  c  94  ;  Villebardouin,  Ibid,  c  fil,  56,  60, 
Ac  98,  106,  113— 115,  127,  &c.)       [W.  P.] 

ALF/XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  (  AAt^iof  'Apiern- 
rflf ),  Oeconomus  of  the  Great  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople, flourished  a.  d.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
edited  a  Synopsis  Cimoman  with  scholia,  which  is 
given  by  Bishop  Bcveridge  in  his  Pandeciae  Cano* 
s*m,  C-'xon.  1672,  fol.  vol.  ii.  post  pag.  188,  and 
voL  i.  p.  1,  &c  Other  works  by  him  are  quoted. 
See  Fabric.  DM.  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  [A.  J.  C] 
ALE'XIUS  (-AA^iof),  Patriarch  of  Coxstan- 
nxofLK,  a  mcrnlicr  of  the  monastery  of  Studius 
(founded  A.  D.  460),  succeeded  Eustathius  as  Pa- 


ALIMENTUS.  JSl 
triarch  a.  n.  1025.  In  a.  d.  1034  he  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  favourite  of  Zoo,  who,  to  make 
way  for  him,  proaired  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperor  Romanus.  He  thwarted  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperors  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal sec  (.4.  D.  1036),  and  died  n.  1043.  De- 
creet of  his  are  extant,  an.  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  voL  i. 
lib.  iv.  p.  250,  Lcunclav.  Francof.  1596.  See 
Fabric.  liiU.  Gr.  vol.  xL  p.  558.        [A.  J.  C.] 

ALE'XIUSCAA/gios),  Metropolitan  of  NicasA, 
composed  a  Canon  or  Hymn  on  SL  Demetrius  the 
:\fartyr.  It  w  uncertain  when  he  lived.  The 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  S?e  Limbecuu,  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  vol.  v.  p.  599,  ed.  Kollar.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALKXON  (' A\i%wv),  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeum  while  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  en#n#ed 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
savod  the  town  of  Agrigcntum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  faithful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  faithful  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.    (Polyb.  L  43,  ii.  7.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXON  MYNDIUS.  [Alexander  Myn- 

OIUS.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARU3.  [Varus.] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavcr.] 
ALGOS  fAVyoj),  i»  used  by  Hcsiod  (Tkeog. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,  which  are  there  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Eris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palaksttnus.] 
L.  ALIF/NUS,  plebeian  aedile  a  c.  4.54,  ac- 
cused Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the  acrarium. 
(Liv.  HI  31.) 
ALIE'NUS  CAECI'NA.  [Ca«ci*a.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L.  Cl'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  a  c.  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  Ho  wrote  an  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Gorgias  Leon  turns  ;  but  these  works  probnbly 
formed  part  of  his  Annales.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Cortc's  Snllust. 

Niebuhr  (L  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  us  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  "by  rescarchej. 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between 
Rome  and  Latium,  which  in  all  tho  annals  has 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr.lays  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologers  in  dating  the  building  of  tho 
city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  12th 
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132  A.  ALU  EN  US. 

This  difference  is  the  more  important  in  an  histo- 
rical view,  from  Alimentus  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by 
Niebuhr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiffs 
reckoned  132  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscna,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Oracchnnus,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  tM 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  years,  for  132-  13210  =  22,  and  22  years, 

1 2 

added  to  the  cm  of  Polybius  and  Ncpos,  viz.  01. 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alimentus,  01. 

12.  4. 

Alimentus  composed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Juris- 
eonsu'ti,  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
De  I'erffis  priseis,  one  De  Consul um  Potesttde,  one 
De  Comitiis,  one  De  Fastis,  two,  at  least,  My*ta<io- 
gicon,  and  several  De  lie  Militari.  In  the  latter 
work  ho  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jus  Fcciale.  (GelL  xvi.  4  ;  \W  Hid.  Gr.  iv. 

13,  fin.,  Hist.  hat.  i.  4;  F.  Lachmann,  de  Fontil,. 
Histor.  Tit.  Livii  Com.  i.  17,  4  to.  1822;  Zimmern, 
Rom.  Rrcht*-<rsch.  i.  §  73.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  a  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  Cineia  Lex  de  Donis  et 
AluncribuSj  or  Afuneralia  Lex.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4  ; 
Cic  Cato,  4,  de  Or  at.  ii.  71,  ad  Att.  i.  20;  Fcstus, 
t.  v.  MuneralU.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Diet,  of  AnL  s.  r.  Cincia  Lex.) 

ALI PH  E'R  US  or  H  A  LI  PI  I F/ RUS  ('AA/^poj). 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.*  (Apollod.  iii. 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Aliphcra  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1,  26.  §  4 ;  Stcph.  Byz.  *.  v.  'AA.I- 

[L.  S.] 

A  L  ITT  A  or  ALILATCAAitto  or'AAiAar),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 

ALLKCTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Carausius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  A.  o. 
293  to  murder  Carausius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Rritnin  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantius  sent  Asclepiodotus  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Caes.  39;  Eutrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allkctps. 
P.  F.  Aug.  [L.  S.J 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero's  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a  c.  60  (Cic.  ad  Qu. 


AL0EIDA  EL 

Fr.  L  1. 1 3),  an  d  praetor  in  a  c  49.  (A  I  Att.  x. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  province 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  in 
Africa,  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 
Sicily  till  a  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
consul. Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hirt.  Bell,  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiiL 
78,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  which  has 
on  one  side  C.  Cabr.  Imp.  Cos.  Itbr..,  and  on  the 
other  A.  Alliknvs  Procor. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabclla,  a  c.  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Cassius  in  Palestine,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe- 
rior, Allienus  joined  Cassius.  (Appian,  li.  C.  iii. 
78,  iv.  59  ;  Cic.  Phil.  xL  12,  1 3  ;  Cassius  ap.  Cic 
ad  Fata.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  Allienus  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CIUS,  aprince  of  theCeltiberi,  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautiful  virgin,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  a  c.  209.  Scipio  generously 
gave  her  to  Allucius,  and  refused  the  presents  her 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (xxvi.  50),  and  is  also  related  by  other 
writers.  (Polyb.  x.  19 ;  VaL  Max.  ir.  3.  / 1;  SiL 
Ital.  xv.  268,  &c.) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tibcrinus  and  others,  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  Almo 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  20 ;  comp.  Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  71,  cd.  Miiller.)  [L.  S.] 

ALMOPS  ("AA/iowJO, » g^it,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopia  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopes  in  Macedonia,  were 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Stcph.  By*. 
*.  v.  'AKpunrla*)  [L.  S.] 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  ALO'ADAE 
(*AAo«i3(M,  AKwUScu  or  'AW5a«),  are  patronymic 
forms  from  Aloeus  but  are  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedeia  by  Poseidon  :  viz. 
Otus  and  Ephialtcs.    The  Alocidae  are  renowned 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  G  reece  for  their  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  daring  spirit.    When  they 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  height. 
At  this  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Ossa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  (Od.  xi.  305,  &c.)  In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c  .;  comp.  Philostr.  de  fit.  Soph. 
ii.  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  feat  of  their 
early  age.    They  put  the  god  Ares  in  chains,  and 
kept  hun  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  that 
he  woidd  have  perished,  had  noi  Hermes  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.    The  same  stories  are  related  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  According 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  mountains  upon 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  land.    They  arc  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height.    As  another  proof  of  their  daring, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtcs  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Hern,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.    But  this  led 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  (Comp. 
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Pind.  Pyth,  iv,  156,  Su\)  Here  Artemis  appeared 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  stag,  and  ran  between 
the  two  brothers,  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
at  the  flame  time,  shot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
{Fab.  28)  relates  th*ir  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  makes  Apollo  send  the  fatal  stag.  (Comp. 
Callira.  Hymn,  in  Dia*.  264;  Apollon,  Rhod.  i. 
484,  with  the  SchoL)  As  a  punishment  for  their 
presumption,  they  were,  in  Hades,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  serpents,  with  their  feces  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  by 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.  (Munck,  ad  Hygin.  I.e.; 
Virg.  Aeru  Ti.  58*2.)  Diodorus  (t.  50,  ice.),  who 
does  not  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrives  to 
give  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Aloeidne  are  Thessalian  heroes 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  father  A  locus  to  fetch 
back  their  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
Pancratia,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thracians. 
After  having  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
in  the  island  of  Strongyle  (Nazos),  they  settled 
there  as  rulers  over  the  Thracians.  But  soon  after, 
they  killed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
amen  between  them,  and  the  Naxians  worshipped 
them  as  heroes.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
AloTnm  in  Thessnly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Byr,  *.  v.)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
represented  aa  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength  ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
places  them  in  a  different  light.  Pausanias  (ix. 
29.  §  1)  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  have  consecrated 
this  mountain  to  them  ;  but  they  worshipped  only 
three  Muses — Melete,  Mnetne,  and  Aoide,  and 
founded  the  town  of  A »cra  in  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthcdon.  Later  times  fabled  of  their  bones 
being  seen  in  Thessaly.  (Philostr.  i.  8.)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
iAim  and  dXunL,  which  has  been  attempted  by 
modern  scholars,  is  little  satisfactory.     [L.  S.] 

ALO'EUS  ('AKmit).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Cnnace.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Triops,  who  was  in  love  with  Poseidon,  and 
used  to  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  hands  full 
of  its  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it.  The 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
AloMeidae.  (Horn.  //.  v.  385,  Od,  xi  305  ;  Apollod. 
i  7  .  §  4.)  [Alobidab.] 

2.  A  son  of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who  I 
received  from  his  father  the  sovereignty  over  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  6, 3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 

A'LOPE  ('AAd'irn),  a  daughter  of  Cereyon, 
who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  son,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  after  his 
birth.  But  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dixptite  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautiful  kingly 
attire  of  the  boy.  The  case  was  brought  before 
Cereyon,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dress  whose 
child  the  boy  was,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  be  put  tn  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex- 
posed again.  The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
him  Hippothou*.  fHlPPoTiioua.]  The  body  of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  veil,  which 
bore  the  same  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  187  ;  Paus.  i. 
5.  |  2;  Aristoph.  Av.  533.)    The  town  of  Alope, 
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in  Thcsaaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Pberccyd.  ap.  Steph,  ligz.  t.  v.  tAk6m^ 
where,  however,  Philonides  speaks  of  an  Alope  as 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  w:is  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  Elcusis  to  Mcgaru,  on  tho 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  her  father.    (Paus.  L  39.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALO'PECUS.  [Astbabacus.] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal's  army, 
who  was  a  friend  and  hospes  of  tho  Sogun  tines, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  Inst  extremity,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  tho 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hannibal's  terms.  (Liv.  xxi. 
12,  &c) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPHEIU'SA 
('AA^aio,  'AA^xafa,  or  'AA^ctoto-a),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  the  river  god 
Alpheius,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Lctrini  in  Elis  (Pans.  vi.  22.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (SchoL 
ad  Find.  Pytk.  ii.  12,  Nem.  I  3.)         [L.  S.J 

ALPH  KI AS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (MeL  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethusa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  river  Alpheius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  ('AA$«ids  or 
'A\<pt6s)t  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thctys.  (Pind. 
AVm.  i.  1 ;  Hes.  Theog.  338.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alpheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethusa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  L 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  (Met  v.  572,  Ac)  Arethusa,  a  fair  nymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god ;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  her  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  x.  4 ; 
Virg.  Am.  iii.  694 ;  Stat  SHv.  I  *2,  203 ;  Thtb. 
i.  27 1 ,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian ,  Dial  Marin.  3. )  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  sho  covered 
her  face  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Lctrini  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius'  love  of  Artemis  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  fact,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties had  one  altar  in  common.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5  ; 
SchoL  ad  Find.  01.  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous communication  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethusa.  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  the  well 
Arethusa  in  Ortygia.    (Strab.  vi  p.  270,  vui.  p. 
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343 ;  Sencc.  Quar*l.  Srat.  iii.  2G ;  Fulgent-  Afytk. 
iii.  12.)  Plutarch  (./e  Fluv.  19)  give*  an  account 
which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men- 
tioned a  hove.  According  to  him,  Alpheius  was  a 
son  of  Helios,  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphus  in 
a  contest.  Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyes 
he  leapt  into  the  river  Nyctimus  which  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  Alpheius.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'NOR,  [IHiobb.] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARt'S.    [Varus  ] 
ALPHESIBOEA  (' ' \\<p*aiSo'ia).    1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.  [Adonis.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegeus,  who  married  Ale- 
mneon.  [Alcmakon.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelins.  The  hitter,  how- 
ever, is  usually  railed  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.   (Pint  dt  Flam.  24.)  [L.S.] 

ALPHE'US  II YTI LENAEUS  ('AA^sfos  Mu- 
TtAnrnZot),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceived great  favours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alphcus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  52.  §  3),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemcn  in  Tegen,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus.  (Jacobs,  An- 
tl>-J.  Grarc.  xiii.  p.  839.)  [P.  S.] 

ALPHIU8  A  VITUS.  [Avituh.] 

ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (SaL  L  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bably means  M.  Furius  Hi  band  us.  [Bibaculuk.] 

ALPl'NUS  MONTA'NUS,  one  of  the  Treviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
a.  a.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tuc.  Hid.  iii. 
35,  iv.  31,  v.  59.)  [Civilis.] 

ALTHAEA  ('AAtfofa),  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
lian  king  Thcstius  and  Eurythcinis,  and  sister  of 
l<cda,  Hypennnestra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  &c.  She 
was  n uirried  to  Oeueus,  king  of  Cuhdon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeus,  Thyreus,  Cly- 
menus,  and  Mclcngcr,  and  of  two  daughters,  Gorge 
and  De'ianeira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorus  states  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
ager  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Ares,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dei'- 
aneira  by  Dionysus.   (Comp.  Hygiu.  l-'ab.  129, 


171,  174.)  Althaea  is  especially  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  rate  of  her 
son  Meleager,  who  also  became  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herself,  others 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dagger.  (Apollod.  i. 
8.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Met  riii.  445,  &c)  [L  S.] 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE'MENES  ('AA- 
tVio  Tjs  or  'AAtfaiu.'njt).  n  son  of  Catreus  king  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  orncle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Althe- 
mcnes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instrument 
of  his  father's  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  a 
place  which  he  called  Cretenia.  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  erected  on 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zuis  Atabyrius.  Hit 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermes,  but 
Allhemencs,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catreus  had 
become  advanced  in  years  he  had  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  hU  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  attacked  by  shepherds  who  mistook 
them  for  pirates.  During  the  ensuing  struggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects 
and  shot  his  own  father  dead.  When  he  became 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  This  is  the 
account  of  Apollodorus  (iii.  2.  §  1,  &c),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  points, 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  ami  at  last  dying  with 
grief.  He  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.  ] 

ALTHETUS  CAA0ir*-oO,  a  9011  of  Poseidon 
and  Lei*,  a  daughter  of  Oms  king  of  Troezen. 
The  territory  of  Troezen  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Paus.  ii.  M.  §  C.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  fAAwiTTijt),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sudynttcs  »•  c.  018.  Sudyattes 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletus  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  fall 
ing  sick  shortly  afterwards  ho  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Clazomcnae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares  which  lasted  for  five  yeura, 
from  u.  c  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy- 
thians who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxares. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  hghting,  led  to  • 
pence  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares  with 
Arycuis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
u.  C  5(»1  or  SCO,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus  who  appears 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  bis  father  in 
the  government.   (Herod,  i.  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  (rrfjfxa)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (i.  93)  as  one  of  the  wondera  of  Lydia. 
It  was  north  of  Sard  is  near  the  lake  Gygneo,  and 
consisted  of  u  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a 
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foundation  of  great  stones 
tradespeople. 


It  was  erected  by  the 
and  courtcraus,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  were  fire  pillars,  which  Hero- 
dotui  saw,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent portions  raised  by  each;  from  this  it  ap- 
peared that  the  courtezans  did  tho  greater  port. 
It  measured  six  pluthra  and  two  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  thirteen  plethra  in  breadth.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  it  was  called  the  "tomb  of  the 
wurteran,"  and  waa  erected  by  a  miatrcM  of  Gygcs. 
(Clcarch.  ajt.  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  573,  a.)    This  mound 
•till  exists.    Mr.  Hamilton  says  ( Researches  in  Asia 
Minor*  vol.  i.  p.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minutes  to  rido  round  its  haw,  which  would  give 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
•tales,  that  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na- 
tural rock — a  white,  horizontally  stratified  earthy 
limestone,  cut  away  so  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
structure.    The  upper  portion,  be  adds,  is  sand 
and  gravel,  apparently  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
Hermus.    tie  found  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
fbandation  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  which  wau  a  huge  circular  stone  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
or  lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
the  apex  of  the  tumulus. 

ALY'PIUS  (*A\w3rtoj),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
musical  treatise  entitled  slorrysryi)  nowrurfi.  There 
are  no  tolerably  sure  grounds  for  identifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  various  persons  who  bore  the 
name  in  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
whose  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
the  most  plausible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alypius 
whom  Eunapins,  in  his  Life  of  Iamblichus,  cele- 
brates for  his  acute  intellect  (d  tiaXtKTucdrraros 
*AA&rio$)  and  diminutive  stature,  and  who,  being 
a  friend  of  Iamblichus,  probably  flourished  under 
Julian  and  bis  immediate  successors.  This  Aly- 
pias  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
be^n  the  person  called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns 
Aiypuu  Ant:urncntut  woo  was  nrsi  preteci  ot  i>n- 
tain,  and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
addresses  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Afypim 
('IsvAiwdr  'A\wiy  dfifKtpy  Kcu<raplov)y  in  one  of 
whkh  he  thanks  him  for  a  geographical  treatise  or 
chart ;  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  this  was  tho 
Anttoehian  than  thai  he  was  the  Alexandrian 
Alypius  as  Meursius  supposes,  if  indeed  he  was 
either  one  or  the  other.  Iamblichus  wrote  a  life, 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Meursius,  Not.  ad  Alyp.  p.  186,  etc.  c  ;  Ju- 
lian, EpisL  xxix.  xxx.  and  not  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
Eunapius,  Vit.  lamblich.  nnd  not.  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyttenboch ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxiii.  1.  §  2 ;  De 
la  Bordo,  Essai  tur  la  MtutquA,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.) 

The  work  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
symbols  used  (both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to 
denote  nil  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
duced by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
three  genera.  (Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic.) 
It  treats,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only  one  (tho  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub- 
ject is,  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
_iibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  Any 


considerable  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of  notation  de- 
scribed in  it ;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  (see 


Burney,  Ifisl.  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Utickh,  da 
Metr.  Pind.  c.  8.  p.  235,  c  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursius,  its 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  indefatiga- 
ble Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meibomius,  Amstel.  1 652 ; 
Aristoxcnua,  Niconmchua,  Alypius,  ed.  Joh.  Meur- 
sius, Lugd.  Bat.  1G1(J.)  |.W.  F.  D.) 

ALY'PIUS  ('AAiIt.oj),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  A.  D.  430. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  (See  Conciliorum 
Nora  CW/erfio,  a  Munsi,  voL  v.  p.  1463.)  [A.J.C.] 

ALYPUS  CAAmros),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicj'on.  He  studied  under  Xaucvdes,  the  Argivo. 
His  ngc  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bronze  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lysnuder  at  Acgospatami.  (n  c 
405.)  Pnusanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  by  him.  (vi  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  J, 
vi.  1.  §  2,  8.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALYZEUS  ('AAuftut),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Lcucadius.  After  his 
father's  death,  ho  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  over  Acnmania,  and  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Alyzeia  there.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452 ; 
Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.  ^AAwfeia.)  [  L.  &] 

AMA'DOCUS  ('AfiuiSoKos)  or  ME'DOCUS 
(MijooKot),  a  common  name  among  the  Thraciana, 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  tho  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
§  4)  speaks  of  an  Amndocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysoe  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Alcibiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  B.  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  nnd  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  a.  c 
400.  They  were,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thnuybulua, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  B.  c  390,  nnd  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xet. 
Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  §  3,  &c^  HM.  iv. 
8.  §  26 ;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  bo  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  (Pol.  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Gottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptcs  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
b»  c  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  DcmosthencB.  (Dem. 
mAristocr.  p.  623,  &e.)  [Ckrsoulkptss.]  Ama- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  Philip,  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat  *.  e.  'Apa&oitos.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c.  184.  (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAF/SIA  ScTNTIA  is  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Moximus  (viii.  3.  §  1)  as  on  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  n.  c.  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
gyne, from  having  a  man's  spirit  with  a  female 
form.    Compare  Afranu  and  Hobtbnsw. 
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C  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS 
of  the  earliest  Boman  writers  in  favour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.  He  wrote  seTcral  works,  which 
are  censured  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    {Acad.  i.  \  Tutc.  iv.  3.) 

AMAI/THEIA  ('AtfxetM).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infant  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
cients themselves  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hcsycbius  derives  it 
from  the  verb  dbuxA0ct/c  if,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich  ; 
others  from  d^aXBairros,  u  e.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  <fytaAi)  and  fiefa,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  from 
Aliiky*a>,  to  milk  or  sack.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amidtbeia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jove  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  13;  Arat, 
Phuen.  163;  Callim.  Hymn,  tn  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  Apollod*  L  1.  § 
6.)  [Abga.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisscos  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  zzi.  194; 
Eratosth.  Cutast.  13;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §5;  Lac- 
tam. Jnstit.  i  22;  Hygin.  I  c,  and  Pah.  139, 
where  he  colls  the  nymph  Adaroanteia),and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  Past.  v.  115, 
&c)  According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melistcus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  "whenever  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (Apollod.  {.  c; 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  I.  c.)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general.  (Strab.  z.  p.  458, 
Hi.  p.  151 ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [Achblous.]  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  tccount  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Libyan  king  Amnion  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gavo  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  bulls  hom,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  myth  us. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant.  (Galena  Giustiniani,  ii  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Kortuna.  (Pans, 
iv.  30.  §  4,  vii.  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Bottigcr,  Amal- 
theia, oder  der  Crdensuche  Zeus  ais  SauyUng; 
Wclcker,  Ueber  eme  Cntitche  CUonie  in  TkcUn, 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (Tibull,  ii.  5.  67),  whom 
Lictantius  (L  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumoean 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.  The 
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I  by  Servins  (ad  Am.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydus  (*> 
Men*,  iv.  34) ;  comp.  Klauscn,  Aeneas  wtJ  die 
Penatcn,  p.  299,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AMANDUS.  [Abuanur,  p.  28,  a.] 
AMARANTUS  rKaAnprros},  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocritus* 
Idyls  (Etymol  At.  p.  27X  40,  ed.  Sylb.),  and  a 
work  entitled  vtpl  (nenvrj*.  Respecting  his  time, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  Jubo. 
king  of  Mauretauia.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  343,  e.,  x 
p.  414,  £) 

AMARYNCEUS  ('A/topinWj),  a  chief  of  th# 
Eleana,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Acetor. 
(Hygin.  Pah.  97  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  303.)  Ac- 
cording to  llyginus,  Amarynceus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ships.  Homer, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Diores 
(Amarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(//.  ii.  622.  iv.  517.)  When  Amarynccus  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
which  Nestor,  as  be  himself  relates  (//.  xxiii.  629, 
&&),  took  part.  According  to  Puusanias  (v.  i.  § 
8)  Amarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeoa 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Angeas  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [L.  S.] 

AMARYNTHUS  ('And>w*oj)t  a  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amarynthus  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  By*,  says  l-.uboea  itself)  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  surname  Ama- 
rynthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paua.  i.  31.  § 
3,  comp.  Diet.  t/AnLs.  v.  'Ajio^ffto,)  [L.  S.] 
AMA'SIS  CAfteuTu).  1.  King  of  Egypt  in 
early  times,  according  to  Diodurus  (L  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisones, 
king  of  Ethiopia.  [AirriHANKa.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  A  pries,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psnmmetichus,  in  B.  c.  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Herodotus, 
ii.  172,  colls  him  Sij/uhJtt/j),  and  was  born  at 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  the 
Egyptians  revolted  against  A  pries,  Amasis  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  buttle 
near  Moment  phis,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  bands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temples  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  himself  married  Ladice,  a 
Cyrcnaic  lad}'.  ( Herod,  ii.  181.)  He  removed  the 
Ionions  and  Carians,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
formed  them  into  a  bodv-gitard  for  himself, 
(ii.  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  (i.  77)  and  with  Polycrates,  the  tyrant 
of  Samos  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Diog. 
Ijuert.  viii.  3.)  Amasis  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Herod,  ii  182.) 
in  the  course  of  hia  travels  visited  him. 
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(i.  30;   Plat.  Solon,  26;   Plat  Timaau,  p.  21.) 
It  would  appear  from  Xenophon  (Cyrnp.  viii.  6. 
§  20)  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus  Amosis    was   compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
He  strove  to  wia  the  favour  of  the  priest- caste  by 
building  them   temple*.      During  the  reign  of 
Amanis    agriculture,    commerce,  and  the  arts 
flourished  greatly.     The  extension  of  Egyptian 
commerce  was  much  favoured  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus  which  he  made  tributary.    His  reign  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  adorning  Egypt  with 
several  magnificent  buildings  and  works  of  art.  (iL 
175,  \76.)    The  plans  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 
had  been  unable  to  carry  into  effect,  w«re  followed 
out  by  Cambyses,  who  in  &  c.  525  led  an  army 
against  Egypt.    According  to  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  1),  Cambyses  had  been  incensed 
by  a  deception  practised  upon  him  by  Amasis, 
who,  pretending  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Persian  king,  that  he  should  send  him  his  daughter 
to  adorn  his  harem,  substituted  the  daughter  of 
Apries  for  his  own.     Amasis  however  did  not 
live  to  see  the  (all  of  his  country.    He  died  be- 
fore Cambyses  reached  the  borders,  after  a  reign  of 
44  years,  and  was  buried  at  Sais  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  temple  of  Athena. 
(Hi.  10,  ii.  169.)    His  corpse  was  afterwards  taken 
out  of  the  tomb  and  shamefully  insulted  by  the 
order  of  Cambyses.  (iii.  16.)    As  a  governor  he 
exhibited  great  abilities,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  useful  regulations  (iL  177),  but  he  appears 
to  have  indulged  in  more  familiarity  towards  those 
about  him  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his 
kingly  dignity.  (Herod,  ii.  161—182,  iii.  1—16  ; 
Diod.  i.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maraphii, 
who  was  sent  by  Aryaudea,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyses,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  assist  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus 
II U  king  of  Cyrene.  He  took  Barca  by  strata- 
gem and  treachery,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Cyrene.  He  was  then  recalled  by 
Aryaude*.  On  its  march  back  the  Persian  army 
suffered  severely  from  the  Libyans.  (Herod,  iv. 
167,  201,  203.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  (A/uurrfMs  or 
*An-n<rrpis).  1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother 
of  Arlaxerxes  I.  According  to  Herodotus,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Ctcsias, 
who  calls  her  Amistris,  of  Onophas.  She  was 
cruel  and  vindictive.  On  one  occasion  she  sacri- 
ficed fourteen  youths  of  the  noblest  Persian  families 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tale  of  her  horrible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Ma- 
si«tes,  recorded  by  Herodotus  gives  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  intrigues  and  cruelties  of  a  Persian 
harem.  She  survived  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  ix.  108—113;  Ctesias,  ferric  c.  20.  30.  ed. 
Lion;  Plut  Alcib.  p.  123,  c.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Artaxcrxcs  II.,  whom  her  fa- 
ther promised  in  marriage  to  Tcribazus.  Instead 
of  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  married  her  himself. 
(Plut.  Atiwc.  c  27.). 

3.  Also  called  Amastrine  (' Afiatrrpunj^  the 
daughter  of  Oxyartes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
given  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Craterus. 
(Anion.  A  nub.  vii.  4.)  Cratcrus  having  fallen  in 
love  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  Amas- 
tris  married  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracleii,  in  Ri- 
thyuia,  B.  c.  322.'   After  the  death  of  Dionysius, 
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in  ft.  c.  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chil- 
dren, Clearc h us,  Oxynthres,  and  Amastris,  she 
married  Lysimachus,  b.  c  302.  Lysimachus, 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  and 
married  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ;  whereupon  Amastris  retired  to  Heracleia, 
which  she  governed  in  her  own  right.  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Pnphlngonia.  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  sons  about  u.  c.  288.  (Meranon,  c  4,  5 ; 
Diod.  xx.  109.)  The  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastris:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
holds  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  her  hand.  ( Eck- 
hel,  il  p.  421.) 


AMA'TA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneas  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  because  she  had  already 
promised  Lavinia  to  Turnus.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alec  to,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Turnus.  This  story  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  When  Amata 
was  informed  that  Turnus  had  fallen  in  battle,  she 
hung  herself.  (Virg.  Am,  xii.  600 ;  Dionys.  i. 
64.)  [L  S.l 

A'MATHES  ('AMa'^*).  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  town  of  A  ma  thus  in  Cyprus  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions,  however,  its  name  was  derived 
from  Amathusa,  the  mother  of  Ciuyras.  (Steph. 
Byz.  *.  v.  'AfiaBovs  )  [LS.J 

AMATHU'SI A  or  AMATHU'NTIA  ('A^ia- 
Bowrla  or  'AftaBowrla),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  A  ma  thus  in 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Tac  Annul,  iii.  62  ;  Or.  Amor.  ui.  15.  15  ; 
Virg.  Cir.  242  ;  CatulL  Ixviii.  51.)  [L  S.J 

AMAT1US,  •urnamed  Pseudomaritu,  a  per- 
son of  low  origin,  who  pretcuded  to  be  either  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  a  a  44,  he  came  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  his  body  bad  been  burnt  Ho 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
This  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
it  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  15.  §  2)  says,  that  his 
name  was  Herophilus.  (Appian,  //.  C.  iii.  2,  3  ; 
Liv.  Epit.  116;  Cic  ad  AH.  xii.  49,  xiv.  6—8, 
Philipp.  i.  2;  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  ViL  Aug. 
c.  14.  p.  258,  ed.  Coraes. ) 

AMA'ZONES  ('A/iafofef),  a  warlike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Trebizond.  From 
thence  they  arc  said  to  have  at  different  times  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
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gean,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  country  about  the  Thermodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyra  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons, 
who  were  governed  by  a  queen.  The  Gargareans 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  from  thcra  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gargareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land ;  but  each  girl 
bad  her  right  breast  cut  otf :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  503,  &c. ;  Diod.  iL  45, 
iii.  52,  &c;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Arcs  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascrilied 
to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphoa.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  sue!) 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodoms  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  the  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regarded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Plut 
Jl**.  46.) 

But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama- 
zons are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  Iobates,  but  wore  de- 
stroyed by  Bellcrophontes  who  happened  to  be 
suying  at  the  king's  court.  (Horn.  IL  vi  186,  &c; 
SchoL  ad  Lyoopk.  17.)  [Bellbrophonter,  Lao- 
jmkdon.J  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  iii. 
189,  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from 
llippolyte,  the  queen  of  tho  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  Ares.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Quint  Smvrn.  xi. 
244.)  [Heracles.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  thev 
invaded  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  2;  Plut.  Thes.  31,  33.) 
[Theseus.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Pentliesilcia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Quint  Smyrn.  i.  669 : 
r.ll.§2; 


Philostr.  Her.  xix.  19.)  [Pen 

THESILE1A.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  thoir  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  aVopowroW  The  Greek  name  Amaxones 
is  usually  derived  from  pojvfc,  tho  breast  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  "brcastlcss"  or  "not  brought  up  l.y 
the  breast"  "beings  with  strong  breasts,'1  or  u  with 
one  breast."  (Philostr.  l.c;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  Circassian  word 
tnazd,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  EmmcUK 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (SprengeL,  A)n> 
loffte  des  Hippocrutcs,  ii.  p.  597;  Klaprotb,  Jivue 
muk  dew  Cuucatus,  L  p.  655.)  Among  tho  various 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted' to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  Amazons  two 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  instances  of  female  bravery 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modern  travellers,  were  conveyed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  western  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  vague  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  ris»»  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  Mich  a  warlike  race  of  women,  and 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  ont  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amazons 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon), 
whoso  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  various 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  front  the  name  A  ma- 
zones,  that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  theOalli  and  other  priests. mutilated  their 
bodies  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  represented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  jnst  as  the  Galli  repre- 
sented the  female  idea)  in  the  male  sex.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses  and  in  the  second,  to  show  how 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a  whole 
female  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  tho  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plausible; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  the 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it 
(Comp.  M tiller,  Orckom.  p.  356,  Sec) 

Tho  representation  of  these  warlike  women  oc- 
cupied the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walls 
bronzes  reliefs  and  gems  in  which  the  Amazons 
and  their  buttles  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiquity 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  with  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poecilc  at  Athens  by  Nicon  (Paus.  i.  15. 
$  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeus  by  Phidias,  (i.  17.  $  2.) 
Amazons  were  also  represented  by  Alcamencs  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zous  at  Olympia. 
(v.  10.  $  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representations 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes  sec  Miiller,  Handb. 
d.  A  rcMol.  v\<  365,  417.  [  L.  S.] 

AMAZO'NIUS  ('Afw^fxej),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Idconia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  as  far  as 
Pyrrhichus  or  that  thev  had  founded  the  temple 
there.    (Paus.  iii.  25.  §2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIGATUS,  king  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquiuius  Priscus.  He  belonged  to 
the  Bituriges  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years  he 
sent  out  Bellovcsus  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  with  large  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settlements  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  population.  Bcllovesus  and  Sigovesus  drew 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take  ;  the  latter 
in  consequence  went  to  the  Hercynian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.    (Li v.  v.  34.) 

AMBI'OHIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formerly  tributary  to  the  Aduatici,  but  were 
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Wi  vexed  by  Caesar  from  the  payment  of  this  tri- 
bute. In  B.  c.  54,  Caemr  placed  a  legion  and  fire 
cohorts,  under  the  command  of  Q.  Titarius  Sabinus 
ud  L.  Anrunculeius  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Eburones  for  the  purpose  of  pawing  the  winter 
there.  Bnt  fifteen  days  after  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  their  territories,  the  Eburoncs  revolted  at 
the  instigation  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  another 
chief,  besieged  the  Roman  camp,  and  destroyed 
almost  all  the  Roman  troops,  after  they  had  been 
induced  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  under 
promise  of  a  safe-conduct.  '  After  their  destruction 
Ambiorix  hastened  to  the  Aduatici  and  Nervii, 
sod  induced  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebu- 
rones, to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
stationed  for  the  winter  among  the  Nervii.  The 
finnness  of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  on 
the  arrival  of  Caesar,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  the  following  years  Ambiorix  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  Caesar,  but 
though  all  his  plans  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
ferent troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. (Caea.  D.  G.  v.  24,  26—51,  vi  5,  29— 
43,  nil  24,  &c;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5—10,  31,  &c. ; 
Lit.  Epit.  106.)  According  to  Floras  (iii.  10. 
S  8)  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  by 
rising  beyond  the  Rhine. 

L  AMRl'VIUS  TU'RPIO.  [Tcrpio.] 

AM  BO  LOO  E'R  A  ('A^oAoyifoxx),  from  dm 
CaAAw  and  7 17 par  44  delaying  old  nge,"  as  a  sur- 
name of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statue  at  Sparta 
wider  this  name.    (Paus.  iiL  18.  §  1;  Plut. 
Sym^os.  iii.  6.)  [L.  S.J 

AMURA'CIA  ('A^poif/a),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
geas,  from  whom  the  town  of  Ambracia  derived  its 
nan*.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Fe- 
rity. 41)2.)  Other  tmditions  represent  her  as  a 
grand-daughter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
neu*,  king  off  the  Dryope*.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
third  account  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Anthrax,  a  son  of  Thesprotus  and  grandson  of 
Lycaon.  (Steph.  Byz.  /.  e.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRCSIUS  ('AnSpwnos)  ALEXANDRIA 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  courtier  (&.  Epiph.  adv. 
Uaer.  64.  [44]  §  3)  flourUhed  a.  d.  230.  At  first 
a  Valentinian  (Euseb.  //.  E.  viL  18)  and  Marcionist, 
he  was  won  to  the  faith  by  Origen,  whose  con- 
stant fellow-student  he  became  (Origen,  Ep.  ad 
African,  vol.  L  p.  29),  and  was  ordained  dwicon. 
(S.  Ilier.  Vir.IUustr,  66.)  He  plied  Origen  with 
questions,  and  urged  him  to  write  his  Com- 
mentaries ( ipyoSititcrni ),  supplying  him  with 
transcribers  in  abundance.  He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fessor during  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maximums 
(Etiseb.  vi.  18)  a.  d.  236',  and  died  between  a.  o. 
247  and  233.  His  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
St.  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  np.  Origen, 
IJ/h  de  Oral.  c.  5.  p.  208,  a.  b.  (See  Routh's 
Reliquiae  ijaer.  ii.  p.  367.)  Origen  dedicated  to 
him  his  Exfoliation  to  Martyrdom;  Hooks  against 
Cclaas;  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel;  and  On 
Prayer.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMRRO'SIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
born  probably  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves), 
which  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  His 
biographers  differ  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  340  a.  n.,  but  the  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
his  infancy  which  were  understood  to  portend  his 


future  greatness.  His  father  having  died,  Am- 
brose,  then  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate under  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachus.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  family,  led  to  his  appointment 
(nbout  370  a.  D.,  or  a  little  later)  as  consular  pre- 
fect of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  tbo  Catholics  and  Arians 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  *Ambrosiu§ 
cpiscoptu."  The  words  were  received  as  an  omcic 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paulin.  ViLAmbros. 
pp.  2, 3) :  in  vain  did  he  flee  from  Milan  in  tho 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  tho 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  tho 
emperor  (Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  tucetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  was  most  firm  and  skilful.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  monastic  ism  :  nbout  two 
years  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  "De  Virginibus,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marccllina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  ho 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  aud  his 
son  Gratian,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  his 
treatises  u  De  Fide,"  and  u  Do  Spiritu  Sancto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
Illyricum,  and  afterwards  (iu  Cave's  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  affairs.  When 
Maximus,  after  tho  death  of  Gratian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Jitfttinn,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambroso  on  nn  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  again  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission  ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offence 
to  Maximus,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Italv  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  services  to  Jua- 
tina  and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at-  open  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Jiutina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had 
brought  up  the  young  emperor  in  the  same  tenet*. 
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Her  contest  with  Ambrose  began  in  the  rear  380, 
when  she  appointed  an  Arian  bishop  to  the  vacant 
sec  of  Sirmium  ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirmium,  and,  a  miraculoos  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  struck  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents, he  consecrated  Anemmius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmium,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  year  382,  I'alladius  and  Secundianus,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Gratian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  Ulyrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  Aquileia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Pallodius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict.  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (385)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  tliat  God  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop's  re- 
sidence and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  met,  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina's  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor's  palace  ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, be  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  won  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reiiqucs  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gerva- 
sius  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by 
bis  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Ariaiu  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  ( Amhros.  I  'y-UL 
xii.  xx.  xxuxxii.  §  2,  liiL  liv.;  Paul  in.  VU.Ambrv*. 
§  14-17,  p.  4,  Ben.  {  August  in.  Confea.  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  De  CVe.  Dei,  xxiL  8.  §  2,  Serm.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chriv 
tians,  juiy  offence  agtunst  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Thcodos.  IV.  Dc  Fide  CaOolku) ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 
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attempted  ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  quite 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosiua 
over  Maximus  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambrose 
speedily  acquired  such  iufluence,  that,  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalouica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo- 
dosius  admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  bad  performed  a  public  penance,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  he  had  learnt  the  difference  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest. 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  Apollinarian*, 
and  Novations,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachns  and  the  heathen  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  faith.  [Augustinuh.] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  cans 
of  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
a.  d.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  (air 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  tuati 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost  They  consist  of  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treatises  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  :  **  Hcxaemcron,"  an  account  of  the 
creation;  ttDc  Officiis  Ministrorum,"  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  his  best  work  ;  uDe  Mysteriis;** 
"De  Sacramcntis  ;**  uDe  Poenitentia  ;**  and  the 
above-mentioned  works,  "De  Fide,"  and  "De  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto,"  which  are  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn,  MTe  Drum  laudamu*,"  baa 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  "Orficium  Arn- 
brosianum"  and  M  Missa  Ambrosiona.*' 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  bv 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodoret's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedic- 
tine editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  Esj*l<matio 
Symboli  ad  initiando*  and  Eputola  de  Fide,  haw, 
been  discovered  by  Angelo  Maii,  and  are  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  STtptontm 
Veterum  Nom  CoUectio.  [P.  S.] 

AMBRG'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymus,  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  a.  D.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentariet  on  Job,  and  a  book  in  verse  against 
Apolliiiaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extant.  (S. 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  IUuU.  %  126.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A'MBRYON  ('A^fyiW)  wrote  a  work  on 
Theocritus  the  Chian,  from  which  Diogenes  Laor- 
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bus  (v.  11)  quotes  an  epigram  of  Theocritus  against 
Aristotle. 

AMBRYSSUS  ^A^epwr<ros\  tho  mythical 
founder  of  tho  town  of  Ambryasus  or  Amphrysstu 
in  Phocia.  (Paua.  x.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBU'LIA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
f  AaaWAia,  'AftffovAiot,  and  'Ap&rfAior),  surnames 
under  which  the  Spartans  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dioscuri,  and  Zeus.  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  4.)  The 
mt-aning  of  the  name  is.  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
&upjK>(*ed  to  be  derived  from  dvoffdAAw,  and  to  de- 
signate those  divinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L.  S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
patrician  Fabia  Gkn.h.  The  first  member  of  the 
Fabia  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanua,  consul  in  B.C.  412,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibulanua,  consul 
in  ac  4*21.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibulanua 
was  dropt,  and  that  of  Ambustus  took  its  place. 
The  latter  was  in  its  turn  supplunted  by  that  of 
Maxiniua,  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
son  of  No.  7  [see  belowj,  and  was  handed  down 
by  him  to  hi»  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
tus, consul  in  n.c.  412.    (LiT.  iv.  52.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
B.  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  No*.  3,  4,  and 
5]  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  when 
the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  and  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bunes.   (Liv.  v.  35,  36,  41 ;  Plut.  Cum.  17.) 

3.  K.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  No*.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
in  B.  c  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
chosen  from  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  54.)  He  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (iv.  611, 
again  in  401  (v.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (v.  24), 
and  a  fourth  time  in  390.    [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  No*.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bune in  a  c  406  (Liv.  iv.  50),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri- 
bune in  B.  c  390.    [See  No.  2.  J- 

6.  M.  Fabius  K.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  m 
h  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
381.  (Liv.  vi.  22.)  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and 
the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story  re- 
corded by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married,  (vi.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
a  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
support  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  (vi.  36.)  He 
was  censor  in  363.    {Fast.  Capitof.) 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  r.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  c.  360,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Hcrnici,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence. 
(Liv.  viL  11;  Fa*.  Triumph.)  He 
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second  time  in  356,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinieiiscs,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  ho  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
leas  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  effected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  wua  appointed  the  eleventh  iutcrrex,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  tho 
Licinian  law.  (Liv.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtcs 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  FutL  Triumph.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Liv.  vii.  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirius,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  Ho 
interceded  on  his  son's  behalf  both  with  the  senato 
and  the  people,  (viii.  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  p.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  b.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed through  fear  of  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fa  hi  us  M.  k.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maxiniua  Rullianus,  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  B.  c  322.    (Liv.  viii.  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  f.  y.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic- 
tator in  B.  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fault  in  the  election.    (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

11.  C.  Fabius  M.  p.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  B.  c  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.    (Liv.  ix.  23.) 

AMEINIAS.  [Narcissus.] 

AMEl'NIAS  ('Afi#uaa$),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pullenc  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viii.  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  (Them.  14),  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia,  lie  and 
Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been  tho  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Plut.  U.  oc.;  Diod.  xL  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
(F.  //.  v.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagus.    [Aeschylus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  (*A^mi«>xA^j),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Saroos  about  B.  c  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Sumians.  (Thuc.  i.  1 3.) 
Pliny  (//.  N.y  vii.  56)  says,  that  Thucydides  men- 
tioned Araeinocles  as  the  inventor  of  tho  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles. 
According  to  Synccllus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Amcinocles. 

AMEI'PSIAS  ('Ajuufriaf),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  Kovros  when  Aristo- 
phanes was  third  with  the  "Clouds"  (423  B.  c), 
and  the  first  with  his  Kat/MurroX,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  "  Birtl*.**  (414 
a.  c;  Arguin.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  et  Av.)  The 
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Ko*kkoj  appears  to  have  hud  the  same  subject  and 
aim  as  the  **  Clouds."  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  io  the  play,  and  that  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  ^potntarai.  (Diog.  Laert.  iL  28 ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
Amdpsias  in  the  *  Frogs"  (v.  12 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Amcipsias  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  rtrpd&t  yeyovds,  which  means 
"  a  person  who  labours  for  others,"  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  born  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Amcipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  out  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragment*  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 'ATOKOTTaBi£ovTiSi  KartoOlwv  (doubtful), 
Kdvros,  Moix«»,  5air<p«f,  Itytvlivri,  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meinekc,  Fray 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  ii.  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  (' AmXrpaiySpas)  or  ME- 
LESA'GORAS(Me*»f<ra7<»pas),  as  he  is  called  by 
others,  of  Chaicedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Gorgiaa  and  Eudeinus  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strum,  vi.  p.  629,  a; 
Schol.  ad  Eu,-ip.  Alccit.  2 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Heyne  has  substituted  MsAijo-eryo'par  for 
Mtn)ffory6p*t.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (Serm.  38.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagorus,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  (Hist.  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Amelesngoras  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica ;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
goras  of  Chaicedon.  (Yossius,  de  Hist.  Grace,  p. 
22,  ed.  Westcrmann.) 

AME'LIUS  ('A/icAio»\  a  native  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.  A/WAioj),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  (vU.  Plotm.),  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  St  John  about  the  A6yos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
been  preserved  by  Enscbius.  (Praep.  Erany.  xi. 
J  9.)  See  Suid.  Porphyr.  //.  oc. ;  Syrian.  xiL 
Metajti*.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
Hewarks  on  Free-Thinking,  p.  182,  &c,  Loud. 
1743;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('A/hJvtij*),  an  ancient  Greek  sur- 
geon, mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandages.  (De  Fasciis*  c  58,  61,  89, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
A  tnyutat  (of  which  name  A  metitet  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nicetas  (Fabricius, 
liiU.  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  778,  ed.  vet),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserved  by  Oribasius  {(kill.  Medic,  xlviii. 
30)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Collec- 
tion of  Classic*  Auctores  e  Valicauis  Codicil  us,  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8vo.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  ho  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idyll,  xvii.  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  a  c.  264,  for  plotting  l 
against  his  life.  [\V.  A.  G.] 

AME'RIAS  ('A/t^at),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram-  | 
inarian,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  rAwo-aai, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  another  called  '¥i(orofwcds.    (Athcu.  iv.  p. 
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176,  c,  e,  xr.  p.  681,  f,  &c;  Schol.  ad  Apntt.  Rhatt. 
iL  384,  1284  ;  Kuster,  ad  Hesych.  $.  v.  'AOm^W) 

AMERISTUS  ('AftipioTos))  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesichorus,  is  mentioned  by  Prod  us  (ad 
Euclid.  Ii.  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  early  Greek  geo- 
meters. He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  C 

AMESTRIS.  [Amaotris.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus  (vi  1.  §  13),  written  B.C.  50,  was  pro- 
bably  a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilicia. 

AM  ISO'DA  RUS  ('A/ur«Sapos),a  king  of  Lycia, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
macra.  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  328  ;  Eustatb.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1062;  Apollod.  iL  3.  §  1;  Aelian,  H.A.  ix.  23.) 
His  sons  Atyranius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvi.  317,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MITON  (*A/iiW),  of  Elcuthcrnc  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sung  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
called Amitores^AfUTofMs).  (Athen.  xiv.  p.G38,b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  A uulnn  and  Amitores  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor.  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg.;  Hesych.  s.v.  Afiirropfta*.) 

AMMIA'NUS  CA/^uoHfc),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs, 
xiii.  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  bnt  which  some  MS& 
assign  to  Amminnus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  No.  xlii.) 
They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  In  the 
Planudcan  MS.  he  is  called  Abbinnus,  which 
Wernsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  form  of  Avianus 
or  Avieuus.   (  Pact.  LaL  Alia.  v.  p.  ii.  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Lucil- 
liua,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  fmm 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
FlaccttH.  (Aramian.  Ep.  2;  Lucil.  Ep.  86,  ap» 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  is  identical 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial's  (ix.  30), 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  these 
lines  from  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
after  him.  But  tho  met  is  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poetH  were  contempo- 
rary. From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammianus 
(Jacobs  vol.  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  mid  vol.  xiii. 
p.  125),  we  mid  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  Authol.  Graoc.  xi. 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  S.] 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  "the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history 
in  the  Latin  language,"  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  as 
he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxxi.  sub  fin., 
xxii.  8.  §  33,  xxiiL  6.  §  20,  &c),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Lihanius.  (See  Vales,  pracf.  ia  A  motion. 
MarceUiu.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protectores  domestici,  which  proves  that  he  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family,  since  none  were  enrolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  blood,  or 
officers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no- 
thing is  known.    He  was  attached  to  the  stuff  of 
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Ursicinu*,  ono  of  the  most  able  among  the  generals 
of  Constantius,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  East 
in  350.  He  returned  with  his  commander  to  Italy 
four  years  afterwards,  from  thence  passed  over  into 
Gaul,  and  assisted  in  the  enterprise  against  Sylva- 
ous,  again  followed  Ursicinus  when  despatched  for 
a  second  time  to  the  East,  and  appears  to  hare 
never  quitted  him  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis- 
grace in  360.  Ainmianus  subsequently  attended 
the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  was  present  at  Antiuch  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Theodoras  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  and  witnessed  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
the  conspirators,  (xxix.  i.  §  24.)  Eventually 
he  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed his  history,  nnd  during  the  progress  of  the 
task  read  several  portions  publicly,  which  were 
received  with  great  applause.  (Liban.  Episl. 
nmcLXXxm.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf.)  The  precise  date 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  must  have  hap- 
pened later  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
the  consulship  of  Neotcrius,  which  belongs  to  that 
year. 

The  work  of  Amrniamis  extended  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Nerva,  a.  v.  9G,  the  point  at  which  the 
histories  of  Tacitus  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
nius term i tinted,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  A.  D.  378, 
comprising  a  period  of  282  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
ar*  lot.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acts 
of  Constantius  from  a.d.  353,  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
Gallus,  Julianus,  Jovianus,  Valcntinianus,  and 
Valens,  The  jK>rtion  preserved  includes  the  trans- 
actions of  twenty-five  years  only,  which  proves 
that  the  earlier  books  must  have  presented  a  very 
condensed  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
the  long  space  over  which  they  stretched;  and 
hence  we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  has  been 
saved  is  much  more  valuable  than  what  has  pe- 
rished. 

Gibbon  (cap.  xxvL)  pays  a  well  deserved  tri- 
bute to  the  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
Ammianus.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
ledge of  many  important  facts  not  elsewhere  re- 
corded, and.  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
feeling  prevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
era ;  those  proceedings  only  are  brought  forward 
prominently  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and 
nearly  all  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  in- 
formation derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
A  considerable  number  of  dissertations  and  digres- 
sions arc  introduced,  many  of  them  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Such  are  his  notices  of  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  Saracens  (xiv.  4), 
of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  (xvii.  12),  of  the 
Huns  and  Alani  (xxxi  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
their  country  (xxiL  6,  14 — 16),  and  his  geogra- 
phical discussions  upon  Gaul  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus 
(xxii.  8),  nnd  Thrace  (xxvii.  4),  although  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  his  details  has  been  called  in 
question  by  D'Anville.  Less  legitimate  and  less 
judicious  are  his  geological  speculations  upon  earth- 
quakes (xvii.  7),  his  astronomical  inquiries  into 
eclipses  (xx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  calendar  (xxvi.  1),  his  medical  re- 
starches  into  the  origin  of  epidemics  (xix.  4),  his 
xoological  theory  on  the  destruction  of  lionB  by 
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mosquitoes  (xviii.  7),  and  his  horticultural  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  measure  of 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  day, 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constantius, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  tho 
profligate  minions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Gallus,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Valentiiiian,  are  all  sketched  with  bold- 
ness, vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others, 
and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  po- 
pular superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
.escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subtle  mysticism  which  philosophers 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  faith,  formed  a  confused  mass  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class, 
could  reduce  to  order  nnd  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  our  author.  (See 
Bayle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
can  entitle  us  to  decide  the  question  positively.  In 
several  passages  be  speaks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (xxi.  sub  fin.,  xxii. 
11,  xxvii.  3  ;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  •*  to  the  incomparable  pliancy  of  a 
polythcist,"  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  tho  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  fail  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  in  the  contest  for 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  3) :  the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  apostocy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  ^xiv. 
11,  xxii.  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercurius(xvi. 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  tho 
writers  of  tins  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themselves.  Being  probably  devoid  of 
strong  religious  principles,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  tho  faith  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
mianus. The  melodious  flow  and  simplo  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harsh  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
cal school*.  His  phraseology  as  it  regards  tho  sig- 
nification, grammatical  inflexions,  and  syntactical 
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combinations  of  words,  probably  represents  the  car- 
rent  langunge  of  the  age,  but  mast  be  pronounced 
hill  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms  when  jm!g»*d  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  Livy. 

The  Kditio  Princcps  of  Amrainnus  Marcellinus 
edited  by  Angel  us  Sabinus  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  George  Sachsel  and  Barth.  Oolsch  in 
the  year  1 474.  It  is  very  incorrect,  and  contains 
13  hooks  only,  from  the  14th  to  the  26  th,  both 
inclusive.  The  remaining  fire  were  first  published 
by  Aecorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsburg  in  1532,  boasts  that  he  had  corrected 
five  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Oronovius,  4 to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693 ;  of  Rrnesti.  8vo. 
Lips.,  1773;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  death  by 
Erftfrdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  f/Afuw),  originally  an  Aethioptan 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast, 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  (Herod.  iL 
42*;  Plut  de  Is.  et  O*.  9)  i  the  Greeks  called  him 
Zeus  Amnion,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Amnion,  and 
the  Hebrews  Anion.  (Jerem.  xlvi.  25.)  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  first  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appears  to 
have  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  Zeus.  (Herod.  iL  42  ;  Diod.  L  15.) 
Another  famous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Siwnh)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Pans.  z.  13,  §  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  nun  (Herod.  Ac.; 
St  nib.  zvii.  p.  812) ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Tertullian 
(de  Pall.  3)  calls  him  diva  orium.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Actbio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopinns 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  stories  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  (Poet.  A$tr.  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god's  worship,  relates  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  for  this  Liber  gave  him  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  was  represented  as 
a  human  being  with  horns.  What  Pausanias(iv.23. 


§  5)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Diintyg.  Ferity.  212)  re- 
mark, as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  .1  muni, 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.    Herodotus  re- 
lates a  story  to  account  for  the  ram's  head  (ii.  42): 
Heracles  wanted  to  see  Zeus  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview;  when,  however,  Hciicles 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  bead  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
with  the  skin  of  the  ram,  he  appeared  before  Hera- 
cles.   Hence,  Herodotus  adds  the  Thebans  never 
sacrifice  nuns  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  Hay  a  ram,  and  with  its  skiu 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zeus  (Ammon) ;  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Heracles. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Senilis  (ad  Am. 
iv.  196)  may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others  Heracles 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  father,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Heracles  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  sen  ping 
with  its  foot.     For  this  reason,  says  Servins 
Jupiter  Ammon,   whose  name  is  derived  from 
dfifios  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
mm.   (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Aatr.  L  20; 
Lucan,  I'karmi.  ix.  51 1.)    There  arc  several  other 
traditions  with  various  modifications  arising  from 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  deserts 
cither  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oracles.  Am- 
mon, therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  nun,  is 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions; he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  nun  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  from 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symbolically  represented 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  Thebes 
once  in  every  year.  On  a  certain  day,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  back,  as 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn, 
Tl.  v.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form; 
for  he  relates  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes. 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libys  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  for 
twelve  davs — for  this  be  adds  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.  This  number  twelve  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
eodiac,  of  which  the  nun  (caper)  is  one.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  phasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zens  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  ram. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  1 33,  Poet.  A  dr.  i.  20  ;  Macrob, 
Sat.  i.  21.  18 ;  Aeliaiu  V.  //.  x.  18.)  This  astro- 
nomical character  of  Ammon  is  of  later  origin,  and 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ  The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  times 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
Diodorus  though  in  a  passage  (tii.  68,  &c.)  he 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  describes  him  (L 
1 1,  iic)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and 
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as  the  author  of  nil  life  in  nature.  (Corop.  Pint  de 
h.  el  Q*.  9,  21.)  The  new  Platonista  pc wived 
in  Amnion  their  demiurgos,  that  is,  the  creator  and 
preserver  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
wore  especially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
tlie  nature  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
assigned  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysus 
and  Heracles.  Respecting  these  point*  and  the 
various  opinions  of  modern  critics,  as  well  as  the 
different  representations  of  Amnion  still  extant, 
the  reader  may  consult  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  Aeyypt.; 
Bohlcn.  Das  alte  fndicn,  mil  besonderer  ll'ucl&ieht 
auf  Egvpten*  ii.  c  2.  §  9  ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  Egyptian 
Mytkohxiy;  J.  V.  Chatnpollion,  Pantheon  Eyyptien, 
uh'(  Wrriitm  dee  Personages  de  Cancienne  Egypte,  d>c, 
Paris  1823. 

The  worship  of  Amnion  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
mast  have  formed  a  connexion  with  the  great  ora- 
cle of  Amnion  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment. Amnion  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  1),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
Puu»an'uis  (iii.  1 8.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Amuion  in  Libya  from*  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.  At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wor- 
shipped, from  the  time  of  Lysander,  as  zealously  as 
in  Ammonium.  Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Pnus.  viii.  32.  §  1 ), 
and  the  Greeks  of  Cyrcnaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 
homage  which  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oasis  is  well  known.  [L.  S.] 

AMMON  ("Afifcsw),  a  geometrician,  who  made 
a  measurement  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  al>out  the 
time  of  tho  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
them  to  be  21  miles  in  circuit.  (Olympiodorus, 
up.  Phot.  Gxl.  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bckker.)    [ P.  S.] 

AMMON  (fAufutr).  1.  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
A.  d.  400,  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Jieturrcctiou 
ngainat  Origenisni  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
Ammon,  from  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
S.  Cyril.  Alex.  IM>.  de  Recta  Putt.  (Vol.  v.  pt  2,  ad 
fin.  p.  50,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)  lie  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  394,  held  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufmus's  church, 
near  Chalcedon.  (Sox.  /list.  Ext.  viii.  8.  3 ;  Mansi, 
CutteUia.  vol.  iii.  p.  851.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Elearchia,  in  the  Thebalde,  in 
the  4  th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
ap.  Synoditxm  Bcveregii,  vol.  i.  pt  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
brochius  has  published  in  a  Latin  version  his 
Epistle  to  Theophilus,  lie  Vita  et  Convenationc 
SS.  ParhomU  et  Thaxiuri  (ap.  Holland.  Acta  Sunc- 
torwn,  vol.  xiv.  p.  317,  Ate).  It  contains  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Antony.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMON  AS  CApuWmi)or  AMOUN  fAjioiV), 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
communities  in  Egypt  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  persuaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tinence (3oxom.  JJut.Pcci.  i.  14)  by  the  authority 
of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
I  Fist.  Ecd.  iv.  23.)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
18  years,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
tbey  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scetis  and  Mi. 
Nitria,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mareotis,  where  he 
lived  22  years,  visiting  his  sister-wife  twice  in  the 
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year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  Ui*t.  Imus.  c  7  ;  Ruffin. 
VU.J'utr.  c.  29.)  lie  died  before  St.  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  A  than.  Opp.  vol. 
i.  pt,  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  i.  e.  before  a.  v.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  tho  soul  of 
Amoun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  Vii.  S.  Antonii  a 
S.  At  lianas.  §  60),  and  as  St  Athanasius's  history 
of  St  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  he  died 
perhaps  about  A.  n.  320.  There  are  reventccn  oi 
nineteen  Rules  of Asceticism  (Kvpdkcua)  ascrib"d  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lamucciu\ 
Biblioth.  Vituiol.  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6) ;  they  are 
published  in  the  L-itin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  BUJioth.  PP.  Ascelica,  vol  ii.  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  Ttccnty-ttro  Asci  tic  Institutions  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
inMS.  (Lambcc.  I.e.  Cod.  155,  No. 2.)  [A.  J.C.J 

AMMO'NIA  ('A/m»Wa),  a  surname  of  Hera, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Lihva.  (Pnus.  v.  15.  §  7.)    [L.  S.] 

AMMONIA'NUS  (,AW«w>.aKos),  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  Me  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Syrian  us,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (Damnscius,  ap.  I'hot.  p.  339,  a^  ed. 
Bekker;  Suid.  s.  v.  'Afutwiayos  and  "Oroj  Awpaj.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  Ai.xxandrr 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entire  management  of  public  attaint.  Ara- 
monius  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Lnodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  u.  c.  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  Epit.  50;  Joseph.  AmL  xiiL  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
JZxc.  29,  p.  628,  ed.  Weu.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Au/uJvios)  of  Alkxandkia, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristarchus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Afi- 
puivios.)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  arc  ex- 
tant (Fabric  BiU.  Graec  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
Esmis  historijues  sur  V  coole  tT Alexandre,  i.  pp. 
179,233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Au^ioi),  of  Alkxandhi  », 
Presbyter  mid  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  a.  n.  458.  1 1« 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  (Concilia,  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Di/fcrenc* 
bcttceen  Ntilurc  and  I'erson,  against  the  Mouo- 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioworus  (not 
extant) ;  an  Esjxxitiou  of  the  B>xJi  of  Acts  (ap. 
Catena  Grace,  J'utr.  in  Act.  SS.  AposUAorum,  8vo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer)  ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  J*salms  (used  by  Nicctas  in  his  Catena  ;  see 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfauc.  p 
244)  ;  On  the  IlaiaZmeron  (no  remains) ;  On  SL 
John's  Gospel,  which  exists  in  the  Cutcna  Urae- 
comm  Putrum  m  S.  Joan.  ed.  Corderii,  fob, 
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Antw.  1630.  He  it  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the 
History  of  Susannah  and  on  DanieL  (Nova  Col- 
lect.  Script.  Vet,  ab  Angclo  Maio,  p.  166,  <Vc.  vol.  L 
a.  D.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AMMONIUSfAw-kwOGRAMMATICUS, 
professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  with  Ilelladius, 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  also  priest 
of  the  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilus  A.  o. 
389-3&1,  Ammonius  and  HclUvdius  tied  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  16.)  Ammoniua  wrote,  in 
Greek,  On  the  Differences  «f  Word*  of  like  Significa- 
tion (»«pl  o/J-otwv  koI  Suupopwr  Xi^tuv),  which  is 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  e.  g.  to  that  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4 to.,  Lugd.  Hat.  1739, 
And  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  work  by 
this  Ammonius,  wtpl  ixvpoKoyias,  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graec  vol.  v. 
p.  715.)  The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.    {Hist.  EccJ.  v.  16.)         [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  ('Afifitivios),  son  of  Hkrmkas, 
studied  with  his  brother  Hcliodorus  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  a.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Asclrpius  Trallianus,  John 
Philoponus,  and  Domascius.  His  Commentaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Arintotle.  His  extant  works  are  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  or  the  Fire 
J'rvdicaUes,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
On  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  De  Jnterpre- 
tutiiJiie,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  See  too 
B|>.  Alexand.  Aphrodis.  Iks  Fato,  p.  180,  8vo. 
J .Miid.  1658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  Scholia  in 
A  r.stot.  ed.  Ilmndis.  In  MS.  arc  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
Methodus  const ruendi  AstrolaUum.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Grace,  vol.  v.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lamprae,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aero.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  (Sytnp.  iiL  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Corsini  endeavours  to  shew  (in  rt/a  PlularchL  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  really  the  same  per- 
son with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Eunapius,  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  I  sis  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  De  Ihfferentiis  Ver- 
barum,  under  the  word  Pctuis,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  Tltpl  Bwuuv,  or  as  the  fuller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  n*pl  Buuiy  Hal  Quffttsr.  (xi.  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  Tl*pl  r&v  'A&nrfjair 
'EroApllotv,  mentioned  by  Athenaes  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  CAm^wj)  LITHO'TOMUS, 
on  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Cclsus  (iJe  Med.  vil  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelj.hus  n.  c.  283—247, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
Ho  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  first 
person  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 


bladder  when  too  large  for  extraction  entire ;  on 
which  account  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
\idor6uns.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  operation, 
as  described  by  Celsas  (De  Med.  vii.  26,  p.  161  ), 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  220.  Some  medical 
preparations  used  by  a  physician  of  the  same  name 
occur  also  in  Act  ins  and  Paulas  Aegineto,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  is  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  flourished  a.d.  372. 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Brothers  (so  called 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Parabo,  the  monk 
of  Mt.  Nitria  (  Vitac  Fatrum,  ii.  23 ;  Pallad.  Hit*. 
Iaius.  c  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)  He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  carefully  studied  Didymus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  a.  d. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasius  to  Home. 
In  a.  d.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Arian  persecutor*, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Cnnopus  into  Palestine. 
He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  a.  o.  377,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  others  near  the  Red 
Sea-  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
form  is  extant,  in  Christi  Martyrum  Electi  tri- 
umph* (p.  88,  ed.  Corobefis,  8vo.,  Par.  1660). 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  car  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23;  Pallnd. 
Hist.  Lata,  c  12.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Afi/t*W)  the  Pkripatktic, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  declamations. 
He  was  a  different  person  from  Ammonius,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinus.  (Longin.  ap.  Forjthyr.  in 
Flutist.  viL  c  20  ;  Philostr.  ii.  27  ;  Ruhnken,  Din. 
de  Lonaino.) 

AMMO'NIUS  fA/UMsVisr),  a  Greek  Port, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  1 1. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Gainas  (a.  d.  400),  which  he  called 
Taiyt'o,  and  is  said  to  have  read  in  A.  D.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(Socrut  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  6 ;  N^cephor.  xii.  6.) 
W'lm  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  Ety inologicum  Magnum  ( .v.r. Mu*o»-toi ) 
from  one  Ammonius,  and  the  two  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia  Graeca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  is  un- 
certain. I  L.  S.  ] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  II AMMONIUS,  an  am- 
bassador of  Ptolkmabl'8  Auletcs,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  n.  c.  56  to  seek  assistance  against  tho 
Alexandrians,  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (fir. 
ad  Fam.  i.  1 .)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  as 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c  44.   (Ad  Att.  xv.  15.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  called  SACCAS  ('A^rws 
Saxicar,  i.e.  2.cu<Ko<p6pov),  or  sack-carrier,  because 
his  official  employment  was  carrying  the  corn,  landed 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  public  porter  (saecurims,  see 
Gothofred  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  14,  tit.  22),  was  born 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asserts  (lib.  3, 
adv.  Christian,  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  19),  Eusrbiuf 
(A  c.)  and  St  Jerome  (  Fir.  IIL  f  55)  deny,  that 
he  apostatized  from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity, 
and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy 
as  the  founder  of  the   later  Platonic  School 
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Among  his  disciples  are  mentioned  Longinns,  He-  I 
Renins,  Plotinus    (Aram.  Marcell.  xxiL),  both  | 
Origen*,  and  St.  Heraclas.    He  died  A.  D.  248,  at 
the  age  of  more  than  80  years.    A  life  of  Aristo- 
tle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  his  namesake 
on  the  Categories,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  bat  it 
is  probably  the  work  of  John  PbUoponua  The 
Pagan  disciples  of  Ammonius  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
losophical theology.     Faith  was  derived  by  in- 
ward perception ;  God  was  threefold  in  essence, 
intfllvjettce^  (viz.   in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
power  (viz.  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions 
bring  inferior  to  the  first ;  the  care  of  the  world 
was  entrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
those  again  were  daemons,  good  and  bad ;  an 
ascetic  life  and  theurgy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar, 
only  in  their  national  deities.    The  Alexandrian 
physics  and  psychology  .were  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.     If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
Christian,  be  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which 
would,  of  coarse,  then  be  represented  by  Origen, 
and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  school  as  above 
described)  noted  for  his  writings  (Euseb.  H.  R  vi. 
19),  especially  on  the  Scriptures.    (Euseb.  Epist. 
ad  Caspian,  a  Gallandi's  Bibl.  Pair,  vol  a  )  He 
composed  a  Itiatessaroni  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
which  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Capos  (in  the  6th  cent,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
it  to  Tatian)  and  of  Luscinius.   (See  Monumcnta 
Pair.  OrtJiodojwrapka,  i.  pt.  2,  per  Grynaeum,  pp. 
661-747,  foL,  Basil,  1569;  E  Graeco  versa  per 
Ottomar.  Lusdnium.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523 ;  and 
in  German,  Augsb.,  Svo.,  1524 ;  the  version  of 
Victor,  MogunU,  8vo,  1524  ;  Colon.,  8vo.,  1582  ; 
in  Keg- Imp.  et  Consist.  Monast.  R.  M.  V.  de 
Salem,  8vo„  1774 ;  Btbtiatk.  Pair,  a  Galland.,  vol 
iL  p.  531,  Venet^  1766;  where  vid.  Prolegom.) 
Boides  the  Harmony,  Ammonias  wrote  De  Con- 
tt  nru  Moytu  et  Jeeu  ( Kuseb.  //.  E.  vi  19),  which 
k  praised  by  St.  Jerome  (  Vir.  IUtutr.  §  55),  but 
is  lost.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMNISI'ADES  (*A/m«ndo«r  or  'AfunoiSts), 
the  nymphs  of  the  river  Amnisus  in  Crete,  who 
ate  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis  there.  (Callim.  Hymn,  n  Dion.  15,  162; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  Hi.  881.)  [L.  S.] 

AMOMETUS  fA^isWrw),  s  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
called  Attaci  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17.  a  20),  and 
another  entitled  'Ardwkovi  in  Mtn<p*ws.  (Antigon. 
CarysU  HitL  Mir.  c  164  ;  com  p.  Aelian,  V.  H. 
xrii.  6.)  We  ought  probably  to  rend  'Anvwof 
instead  of  'At^utjtoi  in  SchoL  ad  ApolL  iii.  179, 
and  Eudoc  Viol.  p.  248. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS  (*A/uyis*fp*Toj),  com- 
mander of  the  Pitanatan  loch  us  in  the  Spartan 
army,  who  refused  to  march  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Plataca  (b.  c.  479)  to  a  part  of  the  plain 
near  the  city,  as  Paueauias  ordered,  because  he 
thought  that  such  a  movement  was  equivalent  to  a 
flight.    He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
had  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and 
set  out  to  join  ■Pausanias.    He  fell  in  the  battle 
which  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and   was  buried  among  the  Irenes. 
(Herod,  ix.  53 — 57,  71,  85;  Hut.  Arietid.  17.) 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  see  Did.  of 
AnL  $.  e.  Eftnp,  ami  Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greece,  ii. 
p.  350. 

AMOK,  the  god  of  love  and  harmony.  He  had 
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no  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eaoa.]  [L.  S.] 

A  MORA  EUS  ('Apopolbr),  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  against  whom,  according  to  Ctesias 
(Pertic  c  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  felL 

AMORGES  CAuoVw*)-  1.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  according  to  Ctesias,  whom  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, when  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spam i thru,  the  wife  of  Amorges. 
Ctesias  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus.  (/Vrste.  cc  3,  4,  7,  8, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2,  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  B.  c  498.  (Herod,  v. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissuthus,  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  b.  c.  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  Tissaphcmes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  Iasas,  B.  c.  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amorges.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tissapherncs.    (Time.  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AMPE'Ll  1  IS.  We  possess  a  short  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  Lucii  A  mpelH  Liber  Memorialis.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Salmasius,  in  1638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Juretns,  and  subsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  editions  of  Floras.  We  conclude 
from  internal  evidence  (cc  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  tbe  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Himerius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Symmachus 
make  frequent  mention  of  an  Ampelius,  who  en- 
joyed tbe  high  dignities  of  magister  officiorum, 
proconsul  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Valentinian 
and  his  immediate  successors,  and  the  name  occurs 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  301)  com- 
memorates the  learning  of  an  Ampelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  Glaser  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  Jtheinitckes  Museum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persona    It  is  stated 

in  c  18  of  this  book,  "  Sulla    primus 

invasit  imperium,  solusque  depotrntf*  Now  as 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  resigned  tbe  govern- 
ment in  A.  D.  305,  and  this. event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  least  before  that  year. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Ma- 
crinus  or  Marinus,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself,  is  a  sort  of  common-place-book, 
containing  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomena  of  tbe 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  tho  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  Nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  satis- 
and  truth  is  so  blended  with 
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hood,  and  the  blunder*  committed  so  numerous, 
that  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety  for  reference. 
Tho  style,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
name*,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  wo  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
cisms of  Sahnnsius,  Murelus,  Freinsheim,  Hein- 
sius,  Perizonius  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  hia  Floras. 
(Lug.  Bat.  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1832.)  Ampclius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Tzschuckc 
(I^eips.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pockwitz 
(Eiincnb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (Lcips. 
1826.)  [W.  K.] 

AMPHl'ANAX  ('A^upuxVa*),  a  king  of  Lycia. 
When  Proctus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianax  received  him  at 
hi*  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Stheneboen)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  Argolia,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lycian  king  Iohates.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Horn.  ii  vu  157,  &c.)     [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (Schol.  ait  German.  Aral.  332,  p.  78,  cd. 
Buhl.) 

AMPHIARAl'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Am- 
phiaraus, by  which  Ovid  (Fad.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
son  Alcmneon. 

A.MPHIARA'US  ('Ajupidpaoi),  a  son  of  Oicles 
nnd  Uvpermncstra,  the  dnughter  of  Thcstius. 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  244  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  Ilygin. 
Jab.  73  ;  Pans.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  On  hi*  fathers  side 
bo  was  descended  from  the  famous  seer  Mclampu*. 
(Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4.)  Some  tntditions  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Uvpermncstra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  seer  and  prophet.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
7<i. )  Ainphiaraus  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
a  brave  hero  :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  nnd  also  a*  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Apollod."  i.  8.  §  2,  9.  §  16.1  For  a  time 
ho  reigned  at  Argos  in  common  with  Adrastus ; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  flight.  Afterwords,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
hi*  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage  [Adrastus],  by 
whom  Amphiaraus  became  the  father  of  Alcmacon, 
Amphilochus,  Kurydice,  and  Demonassa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  sworn,  that 
ho  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  hi*  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Ilarmonia 
which  Polyneiccs  had  given  her.  Amphiarau*  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoined  his  son*  to  avenge  hi* 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (Apollod.  iiL  6. 
§  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  73;  Diod.  iv.  65;  Horn.  Od. 
xt.  247,  &c)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemcan  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely 
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(Pind.  01.  vi.  2G,  but  still  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  anger  at  tho  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydcus,  whom  he  regarded  a*  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mcla- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mela- 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  slain,  and 
gave  Tydcus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdrew.  (Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  wa*  pur- 
sued by  Periclymenus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
Ismeniu*.  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  hia  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
liiin  immortal.  (Pind.  Arm.  ix.  57,  01.  vi.  21, 
Ac;  Plut.  Parall.  6;  Cic  de  Divin.  L  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  wns  worshipped  as  a  here, 
first  at  Oropua  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece, 
(Paus.  i.  34.  §  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)  He  bad  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (i.  8.  §  '.'•),  and  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 
(Miiller,  Orchom.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departure 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  wns  represented  on  the  cheat  of  Cypselu*. 
(Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  i*  the  subject,  see 
Griineisen,  Dit  aft  grici-huche  Bronze  des  7 >tr *«.•/«.« 
Kahineit  in  Tubingen,  Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1 835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraus  wa* 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  his  de- 
scent from  Mclampu*  or  Apollo,  though  there  wa? 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Phlius,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  (ohcos  fxayrinSt)  of  Phlius, 
(Paus.  ii.  13.  §  6;  comp.  i.  34.  §  3.)  He  was, 
like  all  seers,  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
(Horn.  Od.  xr.  245.)  Respecting  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  sec  Did.  of  Ant.  *.  v.  Oraculum.  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Virgil  ( At  >..  vii.671) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  a*  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  viz.  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Coras,  the  first 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  (//.  A'.  xvL  87)  as  a  sod 
of  Amphiaraus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICLEIA  ('A^4»i'xAf ia),  the  daughter  of 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  of  the  son  of  IamblichuA,  re- 
ceived instruction  in  philosophy  from  Plotinu*. 
(Porphvr.  riL  Plotin.  c.  9.) 

AMPHl'CRATES  fAfrtoyaVtjt),  king  of  Sa- 
mos  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the  Samians 
invaded  Aegitia.    (Herod,  iii.  59.) 

AMPHl'CRATES  ('An<piKpdTVs%  a  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens,  lie  was  a 
contemporary  of  Tigrane*  (n.  C  70),  nnd  being 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athens, 
he  went  to  Scleuccia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  city,  but  he  haughtily  refused,  saying,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  dnughter  of  Mithri- 
datcs,  who  was  married  to  Tigmnes,  and  who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Amphi- 
c rates  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himself,  and  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (Plut. 
Lucult.  22.)  Longinus  (de  Sublim.  p.  54,  ed.  Toup) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegesias  and  Matris, 
and  censures  him  for  his  affectation  of  sublimity. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amphkrates 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  (*tpl  M6im- 
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vtpmy,  Athcn.  xiii.  p,  576;  Diog.  Laert  u.  10)), 
is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

AM  PH  TCRATES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  probably 
of  Athena,  since  he  was  the  maker  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour- 
tezan, who  having  learnt  from  Hannodius  and 
Aristogeiton  their  conspiracy  against  Hippias  and 
IHpparchns,  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
without  disclosing  the  secret.  Her  name  was 
Liana  (a  lioness) :  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtezan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  form  of  a  lionets;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal's 
tongue  was  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
hculptor's  ago,  unless  we  may  infer  from  the  narra- 
tive that  the  statue  was  made  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Peisistratidae.  (b.  c,  510.)  In  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(xxxiv.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  Atnpkicratis  is  only  a 
conjecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  Sillig. 
(CWoWm  A  rtificum,  t.  v.)  [P.  8.] 

AMPHICTYON  (•A/«purrwfr),  a  son  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  (ApoUod  i.  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  having  married 
Cranae,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  his  father-in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
Bsurped  his  throne.  Ho  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erich  thonius. 
(ApoUod.  iii  14.  §  5,  Ac;  Pans.  L  2.  §  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p.  27,7),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Physcus,  the  father  of  Locrus.  According  to 
Stephanua  Byzantius  ($.  v.  ♦sVito?),  however, 
Aetolus  was  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Amphictyon.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  have  dedicated  two  altars  to 
Dionysus  Orthos  and  the  nymphs.  (Eos tat b.  ad 
Horn,  p.  1815.)  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus  (iv. 
25),  who  calls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanias  (x. 
8.  §  1),  and  others,  regard  Amphictyon  as  die 
founder  of  the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phictyon was  built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on 
the  Aaopus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting;  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod  vii.  200.) 
But  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
arose  from  the  ancients  assigning  the  establishment 
of  their  institutions  to  some  mythical  hero.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  a  r.  AmpJtt/rtioiu.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICTY'ONIS  ('Ap^umwb),  a  surname 
of  Demeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  amphictynns  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting,  (Herod  vii.  200 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.j 

AMPHrDAMAS  QApfttdfiat).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycnrgus  and  Clcophile,  and  lather  of  Anthnache, 
who  married  Eurystheus.  (ApoUod.  Hi.  9.  §  2.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (yiii  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Alcus,  and 
consequently  a  brother  of  Lycnrgus,  Cephcus,  and 
Auge,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.    (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Chains  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games,  in  which 
Hesiod  won  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest.  It 
consisted  of  a  golden  tripod,,  which  ho  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  of  Helicon.  (Hcs.  Op.ctD.  654,  &c.) 
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3.  The  father  of  Clysonymus,  whom  Potroclus 
kiUed  when  yet  a  child  (Horn.  //.  xxiiL  87 ; 
ApoUod  iii.  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14 ;  Horn.  //.  x.  266,  &c  [L.  S.J 

AMPHI'DAMAS  or  AMPHl'DAMUS  ('A/*- 
<pi&dfms<  '\fuplSafios),  general  of  the  Eleans  in 
B.  c.  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  aU 
Uberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  Philip's  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aratus  against  the  charges  of 
Apelles.    (Polyb,  iv.  75, 84,  86.) 

AMPHI'DICUS  ('A^ttiKoj),  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  nativo  city, 
slew  Parthenopaeus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (Phoen.  1156),  however,  it 
was  Periclymcnus  who  killed  Parthenopaeus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicuv, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  Apollodorus.  [LS.] 

AMPHI'ETES  or  AMPHIE'TERUS  fA/*- 
^cmfr),  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  synonymous  with  tomtit.  [L.S.  | 

AMPHIOYEEIS  CA^wyiflfaj),  bnnc  or  limp- 
ing on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Horn.  11.  L  599;  comp.  ApoUod.  L  3.  §  5.) 
[Hrpharstus.]  [lu  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  ('Ap^iXoxos),  a  son  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
macon.  (ApoUod  iii.  7.  §  2;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  248.) 
When  his  father  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  infant,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Alcmabon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  nnd  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with  Mopsus, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  tho  town  of 
M alios  in  Cilicia.  Hence  ho  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strata,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  far  from  Py ra- 
mus. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  SchoL)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarion  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  kiUed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  op.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydidcs  (ii.  68)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.    Other  accounts,  however, 
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ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  Alcmaeon 
(Strab.  viL  p.  32fi),  or  to  Amphilochus  the  ton  of 
Alcmaeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7  §  /.)  Being  a  son  of 
the  ieer  Amphiaraus,  Amphilochus  was  likewise 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers ; 
and  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochus,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (L 
34.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  all. 
{!>  ••/.  of  A  »t.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  father  at  Oronus ;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  he  mum.  (Paus.  L 
34.  §  2,  iii.  15.  g  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  (Apollod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Dry  as.  ( Parthen. 
Erot.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCIIUS,  of  Athens,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Varro  (R.  H.  i.  1)  and 
Columella  (i.  1).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  *  De  Mcdica  et  Cytiso."  (//.  AT.  xviii.  16. 
s.  43.) 

AMPIIILO'CHIUS  ('A^iX^xwj),  metropo- 
litan of  Cyzicuk  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  Phot  ins  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  several  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grate. 
viii.  p.  382.) 

AMPIIILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Iconidm, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
was  born  at  Caesarcia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Ikisnage,  Anml.  Potiiic.  Ecei.  iii.  p.  145,  a.;  and 
Gallamlii  BiUioth.  Pair,  vol.  v i.  Prolegom. ;  Eput. 
S.  Grey.  .V.r.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  father  at  Ozixolis  in  Cappn- 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
sec  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  "J,u,  a.  d. 
373-4.  St  Basil's  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant.  (Ep.  393,  aL  161,  vol.  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
visit,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
•On  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 ).  which  he 
finished  a.  n.  375-6.  St.  Basil's  Canonical  Epistlet 
are  addressed  to  St.  Amphiluchius  (/.  c  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Basil's  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  in  a.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
synodical  letter  (extant,  ap.  Mansi's  Concilia,  vol. 
iii.  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  of,  Macedonianism. 
The  Arinn  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  n.  378),  and  in  381,  Ampbi- 
lochius  was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  n  wit- 
ness, St.  Gregory  Naziaiuen's  will  (Opp.  S.  Greg. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  ccutre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  A.  O.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  alight  other 
wise  put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  young  Arcadius.  (Fleury's  EecL 
Hist,  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
MoMolian  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  prayer.  (Theodt.  ffaeret.  Fah.  iv.  11.) 
In  a.  D.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople l»ec  Ammo*  of  lludrianoplc],  which  con- 
firmed Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bostra,  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St.  Chrysostom,  probably  a.  D.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.    His  rc- 
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mains  (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combcfis, 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  of 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  Eight  HomUin  Merited 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititious  (Gallnudi 
gives  fin-  among  his  works,  voL  vi.  BUdioth.  J 'air.), 
as  is  the  Lift-  of  St.  Basil.  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Sclcucus,  nephew  of 
SL  Olympias  (who  had  herself  been  brought  up  by 
Theodosia,  sister  to  St.  Amphilochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  general  Trajan,  who  perished  with  his 
master,  Valens,  at  lludrianoplc,  a.  d.  378.  ( ..il- 
ia mi  i  adds  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicoplcustcs 
(6th  cent.)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonarus, 
and  Balsatnon,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  fragments  (/.  e. 
pp.  138-154),  and  Gallandi  has  added  to  them  (/.  e. 
p.  497,  Ac,  and  Proleg.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  de  Script.  EccL  c. 
133 ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Grace  vol.  viiL  pp.  375—381.) 
St  Gregory  Nazianz.-n  states,  that  M  by  prayers, 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases."  (Carm.  ad  Vital.  voL  ii.  pp. 
1030,  v.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  17 1st, 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St  Gregory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Sidb  in  Pam- 
phylia, who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  and 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  hoimliea 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  Cud.  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod.  230,  p.  283, 
a.,  ed.  Bckk. ;  I^abbeus,  de  Script  Eod.  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

AMPHl'LYTUS  ('A^Autoj),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Herodotus  (L  62) 
calls  him  an  Acarnanian,  but  Plato  [  I  ",,  ag.  p.l24,d) 
and  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333)  speak 
of  him  as  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acarnanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens  from  Peisjstratua.  This  sup- 
position removes  the  necessity  of  Valckcnacr's 
emendation.  (Ad  Herod.  I.  c.) 

AMPHl'MACHUS  ('Ajtffctaxos).  1.  A  son 
of  Cteatus  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who 
led  the  Epcians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8  ; 
Pans.  v.  3.  §  4  ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  620.)  Ho  was  slain 
by  Hector.  (//.  xiii.  185,  fee.) 

2.  A  sou  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro- 
ther N nates  led  a  host  of  Carious  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scutnandcr.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  870,  &c)  Conon  (Nar- 
rut.  6)  colls  him  a  king  of  the  Lycians. 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Paus.  v.  3.  §  4.  [L.S.] 

AMPHl'MACHUS  ('A»<ptaaXos),  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbelitis,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipnter  in  a  d 
321.  (Arrian,  up.  Phot.  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bekker; 
Diod.  xviii.  39.) 

AMPHI'MEDON  CAHx^w),  a  son  of  Me- 
lancus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Aguineranon  had 
been  staying  when  he  came  to  mil  upon  Odysseus 
to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  in  Hades.  ( I  loin.  Oil.  xxiv. 

Ate)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  (<*./.  xx\L  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.  (Met.  v.  75.)  [L.  S.] 
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AMPHFNOME  ('A^s^if),  the  wife  of  Aeson 
snd  mother  of  Jason.    When  her  husband  and 
her  son  Promachus  had  been  slain  by  Pelias,  and 
the  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  fate,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  Pelias,  that  his  crime  might 
t*  aggravated,  by  murdering  her  on  that  sacred 
spot.    She  then  cursed  the  murderer  of  her  rela- 
tives, and  plunged  a  sword  into  her  own  breast. 
(Died.  iv.  50  ;  A  poll  on.  Rhod.  i.  45.)   Two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  ore  mentioned  in 
l)io«L  it.  53,  and  in  the  Iliad,  xviii.  44.     [L.  S.] 
AMPHI'ON  (*AfuH*v).   1.  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyctcus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.   (Or.  Met.  vi.  110,  &c; 
Apollod.  iiL  5.  §  5.)     When  Antiope  was  with 
child  by  the  Gather  of  the  gods,  fear  of  her  own  father 
induced  her  to  flee  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon,  whom 
she  married.    Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
but  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Epopeus  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
againt  Sicyon,  took  the  town,  slew  Epopeus,  and 
carried  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutheme  in  Boeotia, 
During  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
but  found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  (Apollod. 
l.c)    According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  7),  Antiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycos,  said  was  seduced  by  Epo- 
peus.   Hereupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hus- 
band, and  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  sho 
was  viaited  by  Zens.    Dirce,  tho  second  wife  of 
Lycus,  was  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
chains;  but  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
Cithaeron,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
According  to  ApoUodorus,  she  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  op  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
know  their  descent.   Hermes  (according  to  others, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
henceforth  practised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro- 
ther spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
flocks.  (Herat  EpuL  L  18.  41,  Ac.)    The  two 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  (Phoen.  609)  calls  "the 
IHoscuri  with  white  horses,"  fortified  the  town  of 
En  tresis  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Stcph. 
Bys.  «.  r.)    Antiope,  who  bad  in  the  meantime 
been  very  ill-treated  by  Lycus  and  Dirce,  escaped 
from  her  prison,  her  chains  having  miraculously 
been  loosened ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
mother,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Dirce 
to  a  buu,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
was  killed,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  tho  well  of  Dirce. 
After  having  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothers  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  differently  stated.    It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
moved  of  their  own  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  themselves  together  sons  to 
form  the  walL  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  740,  755,  with 
the  SchoL  ;  Syncell.  p.  125,  d. ;  HoraL  ad  Pimm. 
394,  &c)    Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  (Apollod.  in.  5.  §  6; 
Gellius,  xx.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  7,  8 ;  Horn.  OtU  xL 
260,  &c ;  Pans.  is.  5.  §  4 ;  comp.  Niobe,)  As 
regards  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  271) 
relate*,  that  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword  from 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children.    According  to 
others,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  ho  made 
an  ataault  on  the  Pvthinn  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
gin, Fab.  9.)   Amphion  was  buried 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephanus 
BvzantiuR,  a  v.  TiBopaia,  at  Tithoraea),  and  the 
Tithoracans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Amphion  s  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebana  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  season.  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  3, 
Ac.)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto.  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  bo  compared :  Pnus.  iu  6.  §  2, 
vi.  20.  §  8;  Propert.  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Forncsian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apnllonius  and  Tnuriscus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  tho  palace  Farnese  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  H.N.  xxxvi.  4;  Uayne^  A uttquar.  A u/satze^ 
ii.  p.  182,  &c;  comp.  Muller,  Orchom.  p.  227,  &c) 
2.  A  son  of  J  as  us  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  Chloris.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  281,  &c)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
l»nd  of  Niobe;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  ( Eu~ 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1684  ;  Milller,  Oixkoia.  pp.  231, 
370.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeiuns  against 
Troy  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
A  rgonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1 76 ;  Orph.  A  rg.  2 1 4 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.  [Niobk,]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHION  (JA}upt*y).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Ackstor,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Calanreia,  was  a  native  of  Cnossus,  and 
flourished  about  b.  c  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battua,  the  colonizer  of  Cyrene, 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyrene. 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §2,  x.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  was  contemporary  with 
Apelles  (b.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
nrrangeraent  or  grouping  (oedebai  Amphioni  di*po~ 
titione,  Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  10 :  but  the  reading  Atw 
phioni  is  doubtful :  Melunikio  is  Broticr's  conjec- 
ture;  Mklanthics).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHIS  f/Af^ir),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  tho  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phrvnc,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plays  (Athen.  xni.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  in  b.  c.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (guides,  $.  v.;  Pollux,  i.  233; 
Diog.  Laert.  iii.  27 ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  567,  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  i.  p.  403,  iii.  p.  301.)  [P.  SJ 

AMPHISSA  fA^owa),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phoris,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monument.  (Paus. 
x.38.  §2,&c)  [L.S.] 

AMPHISSUS  CAft^Mnroi),  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  fatter,  games  were  cele- 
brated down  to  a  late  period,   (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

^  [L.S.] 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  fA/i^port*)  and  his 
brother  Rhccns  were  the  charioteers  of  the  Dios- 
curi. They  were  believed  to  hare  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  to  hare  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  country  which  was  called 
after  them  Heniochia,  as  ifru>X°*  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xL  p.  495 ;  Justin,  xlii.  3.) 
Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Orig. 
zt.  1;  Ammian.  Mareellin.  xxii.  8.)      [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  (^Afupltrrparos),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  flourished  about  B.  c.  324.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4. 
§  10)  and  Tatian  (Orat.  in  G'raec  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHITHEMIS  rA^pi'fcjuf),  a  «m  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  father  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphaurus,  or  Cephalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  it.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRITE  fA^rrpfTij),  according  to 
Ilesiod  (Theog.  243)  and  Apollodorns  (i.  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollndorus  (i.  2. 
§  2,  L  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Oceanid.    She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.     In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.    The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  is  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she  is  represented  as  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  birth  of  Apollo.     When  Poseidon 
sued  for  her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  ber,  aud  among  them  one 
Dclphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.    (Eratosth.  Cutast.  31 ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr. 
it  17.)    When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite  "a  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  sho  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  beads  and  twelve  feet  (Tzetz.  adLj/mp/t. 
45,  649.)    She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,  and  Bcnthcsicymc. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  930,  &c;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  6;  iii. 
J  5.  %  4.)    Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Kurip. 
Cfid.  702;  Ov.  MeL  L  14.)    Amphitrite  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.    She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae  (iii.  19.  §  4),  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  §  3,  v.  26.  §  2.)    We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi- 
trite.   A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracuse.    The  most  beautiful  specimen  extant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini.  (Wine* 
kelmann,  Alie  DmkmhUer,  L  36;  Hirt,  MfthJ. 
Dildtrimck,  ii.  p.  159.)  [L.  S.J 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  (*A^t- 
rpvwv),  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Troczcn,  by 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  of  Menocceus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)    Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  calls  his 
mother  Laonome.    While  Klectryon,  the  brother 
of  Aleaeus,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus  together  with  the  Taphians  invaded  his 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  Electryon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sous  of  Pterelaus, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius,  left,  and 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Eueres.    The  Ta- 
phians, however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxenus,  king  of  the  Eleans. 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avenging 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphians.    During  his  absence  he  entrusted  bis 
kingdom  and  his  daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  ho  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  his 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot    Sthenelus,  the  brother  of 
Klectryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  fur 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  together 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebes. 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.  In 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene  "s  brothers 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creon 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  should  de- 
liver the  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.     Rut  as  it  was 
decreed  by  fute  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  U»  Cephalus 
of  Athens,  who  possessed  a  famous  dog,  which, 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  every 
animal  it  pursued.    Cephalus  was  induced  to  lent! 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Taphians.    Now  when  the  dog  was  huntiug 
the  fox,  Fute  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zeus 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.   Assisted  by 
Cephalus,  Panopcus,  Heleius,  and  Creon,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  as 
Pterelaus  lived.    This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortal.    His  daughter  Comaetho,  who  was 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  bad  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tryon took  possession  of  the  islands ;  and  having 
put  to  death  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismcnius.    (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6,  7 ;  Pans. 
\x.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Respecting  the  amour 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
phitryon see  Alcmbnb.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Krginus,  king  of  the  Minyans,  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Ergiuus  as  an 
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ment  for  the  murder  of  Clymenna,  ( Apollod.  1L  4. 
§  8,  Sic)  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Pauaauiaa.  (i.  41.  §  1  j  compare  Horn.  Od. 
XL  266,  &c;  He*.  Scut.  Here,  init ;  Diod.  iv.  9, 
Ac.;  Hygin.  Fab.  29,  244;  Muller,  Ortkom.  p. 
207,  Ac.)  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
tnt^edy  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
now  lost.  We  *>till  posses  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
the  -  Amphitruo,**  the  subject  of  which  is  a  ludi- 
crous representation"  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmcne 
in  the  disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon.    [L.  S.] 

AMPIUTRYONI'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
N1DES  (^AfjLiptTpvwviai^),  a  patronymic  from 
Amphitryon,  by  which  Heracles  is  sometimes 
designated,  because  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.  (Ov.  Met  ix.  140,  xt.  49 ;  Pind. 
Ot.  iii.  26,  f*k.  vi.  66.)  [L.  S.J 

A'MPHIUS  (*AH*»*)»  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Adrastua.  These  two  brothers  took 
port  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  father's  ad- 
vice, and  were  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
828,  &c^  xi.  328,  &c.)  (Another  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
IL  v.  612.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  fA^rcposX  a  son  of  Alc- 
macon  by  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Acarnan. 
[Acarnan.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  occurs  Horn. 
ILxri.  415.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  ("Afuporfpo's),  the  brother  of 
Craterus,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  a  c.  333. 
Ainphou-rua  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
clr-ared  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  b.  c.  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
against  the  Macedonian  power.  (Arrian,  i.  25,  UL 
6;  Curt,  iil  1,  iv.  5,  8.) 

T.  A'MPIUS  BALBU8.  [Balbusl] 

T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.  [Fiavianus.] 

AMPY'CIDES  ('AurvKitns),  a  patronymic 
from  Ampycus  or  Ampyx,  applied  to  Mopeus.  (Ov. 

viii.  316,  350,  xiL  456,  524 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1083 ;  comp.  Orph.  Arg.  721.)         [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  ("A^nwcosl  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
husband  of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mo(»»us.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14,  128;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i  1083;  Ov.  McL  xii.  456.)  Pausanias  (v.  17. 
S  4,  vii.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyx. 

2.  A  son  of  Japetus,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
killed  by  Pcttalus  at  the  marriage  of  Perseus.  (Ov. 
Met  v.  1 10,  &c.)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Orph.  Arg.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AMPYX  ("AfMru£).  1.  [Ampycur.]  2.  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  184,  xiL  450.)  [L.  S.1 

AMU'LIUS.  [Romulus.] 

AMU 'LI  US,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
employed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
One  of  bis  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
view  he  chose.  Pliny  calls  him  M  gravis  etteverus, 
idemque  tioridus,"  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
aside  his  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  scaffolding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37 : 
Voss,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
other  alterations,  substitutes  FaballuM  for  Amuliut. 
His  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  SUlig;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
old  reading.)  £P.  S  ] 
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AMYCLAEU8  ('A^fAaloi)*  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  nf  Amy  cine  in  La- 
conia,  where  he  hod  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  His 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height.  It  appunrs  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  bands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  bra  ten  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclae  made 
every  year  a  new  X""*^  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  Oaton. 
(Paus.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amyclae,  a  work  of  Rathycles 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii.  18.  §6, 
&c;  comp.  Welcker,  Zeittchrift  fur  Gexck.  Jer 
alt.  Kuwt.  i.  2,  p.  280,  &c)  [H  S.] 

AMYCLAEUS  ('A^wcAafcf),  a  Corinth ian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  Thea- 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  n.  c. 
480.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §  4,  13.  §  4  ;  Herod,  viii.  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  nnd  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  Tho  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred is  related  by  Pausanias  (x.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
cians on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delpliic 
oracle,  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  because  the  Tbes- 
siilian  chiefs  went  Hcracleidae,  and  their  war-cry 
"Athene  Itonia."  (Muller,  ^rcAoV.  der  Kunsi,  § 
89,  an.  3.)  Tho  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  representa- 
tions of  it  are  still  extant  (Winckelmann,  Merfr, 
ix.  p.  256,  ed.  1825;  Sillig,«.r.;  compare  Diyllur, 
Cmovix.)  [P- S-] 

AMYCLAS  (*A/*&rA«),  a  son  of  Lacedae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  lather  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  3  ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Amyclae.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  EroL  15,  and  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.  [L.S.] 

AMYCLl'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amyclas, 
by  which  Ovid  {Met.  x.  162)  designates  Hyacin- 
thus, who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
of  Ainyclas.  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLUS  f Afu*Ao*)»  or  AMYCLAS  {'Afw- 
K\as)  of  Heraclcia,  one  of  Plato's  disciples.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  46;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  ('Aovkos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Rithyuis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia, 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
when  tho  Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydeucea,  who  accepted  tho 
challenge,  killed  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  20  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Poly  deuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  fatal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
racles and  in  it  My  don,  the  brother  of  Amycus 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9 ; 
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ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  754.)  Pliny  {H.  N.  xri.  89) 
relates  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Araycus  there  grew 
a  species  of  laurel  (taunts  ittsana),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  branch  of  it  waa  taken  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  crow  began  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Ov.  Met.  xiL  245 ;  Virg.  Am.  x.  705,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  //.  vi.  289 ;  Virg.  Aem.  xii.  509, 
compared  with  v.  297.  [L.  S.] 

AMYMO'N  E  ('Ami***'*),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  Elephantia.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Argos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  Inochua,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  n  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  appeared,  and  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself, 
and  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna.  (A  polled, 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition, Amymone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  satyr. 
8he  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  bo  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  Nauplius  (Hygin.  Fab.  169  ;  Lucian,  Dud. 
Marin.  6  ;  Pans.  ii.  37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy- 
mone was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Rbttiger, 
A  maltha       275.)  [L.S.] 

AMYNANDER  fA^WJpoj),  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aotoliana. 
(a  c.  208.)  When  the  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynnnder  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  assistance: 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetotians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  ac.  198  he  took  the  towns  of  Phoca  and 
Oomphi,  and  ravaged  Thessaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminios  and  Philip, 
and  during  the  short  truce  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  Ho  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephaiae. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  waa  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romans  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochns  III.  Amynonder 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopolis,  to  side  with  Antiochns  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  Rut  in  ac  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  he  recovered  his  king- 
dom. He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him.  (a  c  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
the  Arobraciots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans 
He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megalo- 
"  Alexander.  Respecting  his  death 
(Lit.  xxvii.  80,  xxix,  12, 
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xxxi.  28,  xxx ii  14,  xxxiii.  8, 34,  xxxv.  47,  xxxvL 
7—10,  14,28,  82,  xxxviiu  1, 3,  9 ;  Polyb.  xvL  27, 
xvii.  1,  10,  xviii.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xxii.  8,  12  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  17.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMYNO'MACHUS  (\A*vr*>xxo»),  the  son  of 
Philocrates  was  together  with  Timoc rates  the 
heir  of  Epicurus  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  16,  17;  Cic  dt 
Fin.  ii.  31.) 

AMYNTAS  fAM&ro)  I„  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Alcetas  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod,  viii.  139 ; 
comp.  Thncyd.  ii.  100;  Just  vii.  1,  xxxiiL  2; 
Pans  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians  Megabasus  whom  Darius 
on  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition  had 
left  at  the  bead  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iv.  1 43),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeon ia  to  re- 
quire earth  and  water  of  Amyntas  who  immedi- 
ately complied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in- 
solence at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(See  p.  118,  b.)  After  this  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded of  Amyntas  except  his  offer  to  the  Peisis- 
tratidae  of  Anthemus  in  Chalcidice,  when  Hippias 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. (Herod,  v.  94 ;  Mull.  Dor.  App.  i.  § 
16 ;  Wowo,  ad  T%uc  fi.  99.)  Amyntas  died 
alraut  498  a  a  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viii.  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Buburcs 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grand  lather. 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.  (Thuc.  ii.  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav- 
oured to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Athenians   (Thuc.  L  57.) 

In  the  year  429  ac.  Amyntas  aided  by  St- 
talces  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccas  the  throne  of 
2vf ficcdoniA  itself }  but  tl*C  Litter  contrived  to 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Seuthcs  the 
nephew  of  tho  Thracian  king  (Thuc.  ii.  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this  *•  c  394,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pausanias  son 
of  the  usurper  Aeropus  (Died.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Argaeus,  the 
son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  supported  by  Bard  v  lis, 
the  lllyrian  chief:  the  result  was  that  Amyntas 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refuge 
among  the  Thcssaliaus,  and  was  enabled  by 
their  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.  (Diod.  xiv.  92  ; 
Isocr.  Arekid.  p.  125,  b.  c;  comp.  Diod.  xvL 
4;  Cic  de  Qf.  ii.  11.)  But  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Argaeus  and  the  lllvrians 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olyuthians  a  large  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own, — despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olyn- 
thus  rather  than  to  his  rival.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)  On  his  return  he  claimed  back  what  he  pro- 

•  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point     Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aelian  (xii.  43) 
call  Amvntas  the  son  of  Menclnus.      See,  too 
Diod.  xv.,6'0,  and  Wcsseling,  ad  loo. 
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fessed  to  ham  entrusted  to  them  as  a  deposit,  and 
at  they  refused  to  restore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
tor  aio.  ^uioa.  xv.  13.)  A  similar  application 
was  also  made,  n.  c.  382,  by  the  towns  of  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
Olynthus  for  declining  to  join  her  confederacy. 
(Xen,  Hell.  v.  2.  §  1 1,  fee)  With  the  consent  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  required  succour  was 
given,  under  the  command  successively  of  Euda- 
midas  (with  whom  his  brother  Phoebidas  was 
associated),  Telcutias,  Agcsipolis,  and  Poly  blades, 
bv  the  last  of  whom  Olynthus  was  reduced,  B.  c. 
379.  (Diod.  xt.  19—23;  Xen.  HeU.  v.  2,  8.) 
Throughout  the  war,  the  Spartans  were  vigorously 
by  Amyntas,  and  by  Dcrdas,  his  kins- 
prince  of  Elymia.  Besides  this  alliance  with 
rhich  he  appears  to  have  preserved  with- 
out interruption  to  his  death,  Amyntas  united 
himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae  (Diod.  xt.  60), 
and  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens, 
with  which  state  he  would  have  a  bond  of  union 
in  their  common  jealousy  of  Olynthus  and  pro- 
bably also  of  Thebes.  Of  his  friendship  towards 
the  Athenians  he  gave  proof,  1st,  by  advocating 
their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  (Aesch. 
Il«pl  Uapawp.  p.  32) ;  and,  2ndly,  by  adopting 
Iphicrates  as  his  son.   (hi.  p.  32.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas, 
as  is  perhaps  implied  by  Stmbo  (Ere.  vii.  p.  330), 
that  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  government  was 
removed  from  Aegae  or  Edessa  to  Pella,  though 
the  former  still  continued  to  be  the  burying-place 
of  the  kin 

Justin  (vii.  4)  relates,  that  a  plot  was  laid  for 
his  assassination  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
to  place  her  son-in-law  and  paramour,  Ptolemy  of 


Llorus,  on  the  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
iscovered  to  Amyntas  by  her  daughter.  Diodorus 
(xv.  71)  calls  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas ;  but  see  Wesseling's  note  ad  loc.,  and  Thirl- 
walL,  Or.  IfitL  voL  v.  p.  162.  Amyntas  died  in 
an  advanced  age,  b.  c.  3/0,  leaving  three  legitimate 
sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
(Just,  I.e.;  Diod.  xv.  60.) 


COIN   OF   AMYNTAS  II. 

3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II,  was  left  an  infant 
in  nominal  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
when  his  father  Perdiccas  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Illyrians,  B.  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvL  2.)  He  was 
quietly  excluded  from  the  kingly  power  by  his 
uncle  Philip,  B.  c.  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
merely  as  regent  (Just.  Tii.  5),  and  who  felt  him- 
self so  safe  in  his  usurpation,  that  he  brought  up 
Amyntas  at  his  court,  and  gare  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c  336,  Amyntas 
was  executed  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life. 
(Thirlw.  Or.  Hid.  vol  t.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  vol. 
vi  p.  99,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers  ; 
Just,  xii.  6,  and  Freinaheim,  ad  Cart.  vi.  9,  17.) 
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4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army, 
son  of  Andromenes,  (Diod.  xvii.  45;  Curt  t.  1. 
§  40 ;  Arrian,  iii.  p.  72,  U  «d.  Steph.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  B.  c.  334,  when  the  garrison 
of  Sard  is  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  was  the  officer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mithrenes.  (Arr.  L  p.  17,  c. ; 
Freinsh.  if  up.  w  Curt.  iL  6.  §  12.)  Two  years  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies,  while  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Gaza  advanced  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  king  was 
in  possession  of  Susa.  (Arr.  iii.  p.  64,  c ;  Curt  iv. 
6.  §30,  t.  l.§40,  vii.  1.  §  38.) 

the  execution  of  Philotas  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  B.  c.  330,  Amyntas  and  two  other  sons  of 
Andromenes  (Attains  and  Simmias)  were  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iii.  pp.  72,  £,  73,  a.), 
or  according  to  Curtius  (vii.  1.  §  10),  when  he  was 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntas  defended  himself 
and  his  brothers  ably  (Curt  vii.  1.  §  18,  &c),  and 
their  innocence  being  further  established  by  Polemo's 
re-appearance  (Curt  vii.  2.  §  1,  &c;  Arr.  iii.  p.  73, 
a.),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after, 
Amyntas  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  village.  (An*,  iii.  /.  c.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  is  the  Amyntas  mentioned 
by  Curtius  (iii.  9.  §  7)  as  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  c.  833 ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  as  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "Persian  Gates," 
a.  c,  331.  (Curt.  v.  4.  §20.)  But  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (See  Curt  iv.  13.  §  28,  t.  2.  §  5, 
viii.  2.  §  14,  16,  vi.  7.  $  15,  vi.  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  traitor,  son 
of  Antiochus.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  ascribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  ground  of  these  feel- 
ings is  not  stated,  but  Mitford  (ch.  44.  sect  1) 
connects  him  with  the  plot  of  Pausanias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  iu  Ephesus 
under  Persian  protection  ;  whence,  however,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  with  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dareius.  (Arr.  L  e.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  b.  c  333,  while  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  in  which  Amyntas  was  implicated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian,  and  bad  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
assassinating  his  master.  The  design  was  disco- 
vered through  the  confession  of  Asisines,  a  Persian, 
whom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lyncestian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Parmenio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Issus  we  hear  again  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
sian service  (Curt  iii.  11.  $  18 ;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.) ;  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilicia.  (Plut  Ale*,  p.  675,  K 


Arr.  iL  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 
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On  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  kiltie'  o 
Issus  Amyntas  fled  with  a  large  hotly  of  Greeks 
to  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  There  he  seined  boidc 
ships,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  the  sovereignty  of  which — a 
aouuic  iraiior — ne  uesigvieu  10  pos»>ess  iiiii^eii. 
The  gates  of  Pelusiam  were  opened  to  him  on  his 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Da- 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  under  Mazaces.  But 
this  victory  made  his  troops  over-confident  and  in- 
cautious, and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun- 
der, Mazaces  sallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Amyntas 
himself  was  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
(Diod.  xviL  48 ;  Arr.  iL  p.  40,  c ;  Curt.  iv.  1.  §  27, 
kc^  iv.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  B.  c.  338,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Androraenes  (Pint.  JJern.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  xvL  85.} 

6.  A  king  of  Galatia  and  several  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiL  p.  56*9) 
as  contemporary  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lvcaonia.  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  xiL  p.  568.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  by  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipnter,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  A'om.  xiiL  73),  and  Isaura  and  Capped ocia  by 
Roman  favour.  Plutarch,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  (Art. 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Dei'otarus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  567 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octavius,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  retractory  high- 
landers  around  him,  Amyntas  made  himself  master 
of  Homonada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  569),  or  Ilomonn 
(Plin.  H.N.  v.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  thnt 
place ;  but  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  widow, 
and  Amyntas  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambush  which 
she  laid  for  him.  (Strab.  l.c)  [E.  E.J 


COIN  OF  AMYNTAS,  KINO  OP  GALATIA. 

AMYNTAS  (*Amwtos),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  Srofyioi,  which  was  probably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting- places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Nike,  Ckorriius,  p.  205.) 
Prom  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. (Athen.  iL  p.  67,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xL  p.  500,  d., 
xii.  pp.  5 1 4,  f.,  529,e. ;  Aelian, X.  v.  1 4,  xviL  1 7.) 

AMYNTAS,  surgeon.  [AmkntkjsJ 


to  u 


AMYTHAOTN. 

AMYNTIA'NUS  (' A^wt «u><$f),  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  the  style  of  which  Photius 
blames.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympian,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biographies. 
(Phot.  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  il,  ed.  Bekkcr.)  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {ad  OL  iii.  5 
work  of  Amvntianus  on  elephants. 

AMYNTOR  ('Af^rrup),  according  to  Ho 
(IL  x.  266),  a  son  of  Ormcnus  of  Eleon  in  Thessaly, 
where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house  and  stole 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  bands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntor  was  the  father  of 
Crantor,  Euaemon,  Astydamcia,  and  Phoenix. 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodameia,  an  unlaw- 
ful intercourse  with  his  father's  mistress.  ( Horn. 
11.  ix.  434,  &c. ;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
Apollodoni*  (ii.  7.  g  7,  iii.  13.  §  7),  who  states 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  was  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Heracles  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Astvdameia.  (Comp. 
Diod.  iv.  37.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  viii.  307, 
xii.  364,  &c),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and  when 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Peleus  he  gave  him  his  son 
Crantor  as  a  hostage.  [  L.  S.] 

A'MYRIS  CApv^s),  of  Syboris  in  Italy,  sur- 
named  "the  Wise,"  whose  son  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agarista,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  b.  c.  Amyris  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zen* to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, "Apvois  fuuwtrat, 
"  the  wise  man  is  mad."  (  Herod,  vL  126 ;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  520,  a. ;  Suidas  t.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  iL  p.  298 ; 
Zenobius,  Paroemiayr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  fAjoprasto).  1.  The  name, 
according  to  Ctcsias  (ap.  Phot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bekkcr),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  [Psammbmtuh.] 

2.  A  Sai'te,  who,  having  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  was  joined  with  Inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerxcs  Longimnnus(n.c. 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egyptians 
B.  c.  456  [Acharmknks],  Artaxerxcs  sent  a 
second  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeus  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  al>out  the 
year  414  B.  a,  when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the 
Persians  and  Amyrtaeus  reigned  six  years  being 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  I  lis  name  on 
the  monuments  is  thought  to  be  Aomahorte. 
Eusebius  calls  him  A  myites  and  Amyrtanus 
('A/ivpToVot).  (Herod;  ii.  140,  iiL  15;  Thuc  L 
110;  Diod.  xL  74,  75 ;  Ctesias.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  27, 
32,  40,  Bekker;  Euseb.  Ckron.  Armen.  pp.  10  i, 
342,  ed.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson's  Ant, 
Ewpt.  i.  p.  205.)  [P.  S.] 

A'MYRUS  CA/xopos),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyrus  in  Thessaly 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  «.  r. ;  Val.  Flacc  ii.  1 1 .)  [ L.  S.] 

AMYTHA'ON  ('A^oW),  a  son  of  Crethens 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xL  235,  Ac),  and  brother 
of  Aeson  and  Phcres  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pylos  in  Messcuia,  and  by  ' 
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cnme  the  Either  of  Bios,  Mclampns,  nnd  Aeolia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 1,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
(i'yih.  it.  220,  &a),  he  and  several  otlier  members 
of  his  family  went  to  Iolcua  to  intercede  with 
PeJiaa  on  behalf  of  Jason.  Pausanias  (v.  8.  §  1) 
mentions  him  among'  those  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Olympian  games  was  ascribed.     [L.  S.] 

AMYTHAO'NIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
ihaon,  by  which  his  son,  the  seer  Mclampus,  is 
sometimes  designated.  (Virg.  Georg.  iii.  550 ; 
ColumelL  x.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
in  general  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Amytbaonidae. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  372.)  [L.  &] 

A'MYTIS  rAfAtms).  1.  The  daughter  of  Ae- 
tragea,  the  wife  of  Cyrus,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
by  sea,  according  to  Ctesias.  (i'eiv.  c  2,  10,  &c, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Mega- 
byzua,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenes,  who  pe- 
rished in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesias.  {Pen.  c  20, 
22,  28,  30,  36,  39,  &c.) 

A'NACES.    [Anax,  No.  2] 

AN  ACH ARSIS  ('Aydxapo-i*),  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (ir.  76),  the 
son  of  Cinurus,  and  brother  of  Saulius,  king  of 
Thrace ;  according  to  Lucian  (Scyt&a)  the  ton  of 
Daucetas.  Ho  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
the  time  that  Solou  was  occupied  with  his  legisla- 
tive measures.  He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
talents,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
attention  and  admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom 
was  such,  that  bo  was  even  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  seven  sages.  Some  writers  affirmed, 
that  after  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
franchise,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
on  his  return  to  Thrace,  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Saulius,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybelc 
at  Hylaea.  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  somewhat 
different  version — that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  hunting.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
metrical  work  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cicero  ( Tusc.  Ditp.  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, are  still  extant.  Various  sayings  of  his 
havo  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeus. 
(Herod,  iv.  46,  76,  77 ;  Pint.  Sol.  6,  Conviv. 
Srpt.  SapienL;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  101,  &c;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  303  ;  Lucian,  Scgtka  and  Anackarsu;  Athen. 
it.  p.  159,  x.  pp.  428,  437,  xiv.  p.  613  ;  Aelian, 
V.H.y.1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANA'CREON  ('Awk^p),  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
of  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  at  his  native  city,  and  to  have  re- 
moved, with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  Har- 
pagua,  the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  B.  c.  540 ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  644).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
was  spent  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
crates, in  whose  praise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
songs.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  638 ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  favour  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
said  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
music.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dis$.  xxxvii.  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (b.  c  522),  he  went  to 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus, 
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who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
Ilipparck.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonidea  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  bad  collected  round  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
families  besides  the  Peisistratidae,  among  whom  he 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Plat.  Chirm,  p.  157;  Berghks 
Amia-am,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  B,  c  478.  (Lucian,  Mucrob.  c.  26.) 
Simonidea  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  (Ant/toi. 
Pal.  vii.  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Pnus.  i.  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  loom. 
(Jreofue,  pi.  iii.  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nidea appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (a.  c.  514);  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (a.  c.  405 ;  Suidas,  a  v. 
'AfoK/jcW  and  Tlw.)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacreon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary  ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguing  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautifid  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  (AntAoL  PuL 
vii.  25 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Din.  xxvi.  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  tho  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tide  that  he  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  §  8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  later  poems,  in  forgetfulncss  of  the 
fact  that  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last. 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreon's 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  44  Odes'* 
attributed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  All  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feel' 
ing ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metro  in  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalcctic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambie  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Straab.  1 780 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793  ;  Mchlhorn,  Glogau,  1825;  and 
Iiergk,   Lips.  1834.  [P.  S.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  0A#**™8apa{tjf),  the 
father  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  (Arrian, 
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An.  ii.  5 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 672;  Athen.  viii.  p.  3.15,  f., 
zil  pp.  5*29,  e,  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  ('Ava&uouti-n),  the  goddess 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite, 
in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  born  from  the 
foam  of  the  tea.  Thia  surname  had  not  much  ce- 
lebrity previous  to  the  time  of  Apelles,  but  his 
famous  pointing  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  as  rising  from 
the  sea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands,  at 
once  drew  great  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  Apelles  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
•et  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asclcpius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  have  it  removed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coans  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effaced, 
and  it  was  replaced  bv  the  work  of  another  artist. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  657;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxy.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15  ;  Auson.  Kr.  106  ;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.J 

ANAEA  ('Avai a),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaca  in  Curia  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  t.v. ;  Eustath.  ad Dionys.  I'crieg.  628.)  (.L.  S.J 

ANAGALLIS.  [Auallis.] 

ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  ('I^i 'A»- 
"ywrtmjt),  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Thesaalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amurath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
**  Monodia,"  or  lamentation  for  the  event,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Ureek  and  Latin,  in  the 
Iuuuikto.  of  Leo  A 1  latins  Rom.  1653,  dm.,  pp. 
318 — 380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. (Hanekius,  do  HuL  Byz.  Script  i.  38, 
p.  636  ;  Wharton,  Supp.  to  Cave,  HuL  Lit.  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAl'TIS  ("Aratrif),  an  Astatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some- 
times written  Anaea  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738),  some- 
times Ancitis  (Plut  Aria*.  27),  sometimes  Tanais 
(Clem.  Alex.  Protrrpt.  p.  43),  or  Nanaea.  (Maccab. 
ii.  1,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Assy- 
ria, Persia,  \c.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xii.  p.  559.  xv. 
p.  733.)  In  moat  places  where  she  was  worship- 
ped we  find  numerous  slaves  (l*p6&ov\oi)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Aciliscne  these 
slnves  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plut.  Lucull.  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  clear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
identify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Paus.  iii.  16. 
§  6 ;  Plut  Lc),  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Alex.  L  c ;  Agathias,  L  2 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxiii.  3  ;  Spartian.  Caruc.  7;  comp.  C router, 
Syuibol.  ii.  p.  22,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANA'NIUS  ('ArdVioj),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  llipponax  (about  540  ft,  c) 


The  invention  of  the  satyric  iambic  verse  called 
Season  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  llipponax. 
(Hephaest  p.  30,  11,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragments  of 
Ananius  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (pp.  78,  282, 
370),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  col- 
lected by  Welcker.  (Hipponactis  el  Ananii  Iambo- 
ffrapAorum  Fragmenta,  p.  109,  &c)       [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  ('Ararat),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  it.  c.  521, 
and  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Ato«sa, 
the  sister  of  Cambysea,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadocian  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas,  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadocia,  free  from  taxes.  Anaphas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Datames.  (Diod.  xxxi.  EcL  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas,  s. r>.  xpua^y°ya*-     fl*.  S.J 

ANASTA'SIUS  ('AjwTdVioi),  the  author  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Armatus,  uDe  Ratione  V  ictus  Salutaris 
post  Inciaam  Venam  et  Emiasum  Sanguinem," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  the 
IfaflvunSaniiatuSaUrntianum.  {e.g.  Antvcrp.  1557, 
1  -  mo.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year, 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  iii. 
serm.  iv.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  some  time  during  or  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ     '  [W.A.O.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  L  II.,  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
[An  akt  a  sirs  Sin  a  it  a.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  L  ( 'AwTaViOf ),  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  auroamcd  Dieoriu  (Aixo- 
poi)  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of  hit 
eye-balls,  waa  born  about  430  a.  i>.,  at  Dyrra- 
ciiium  in  Epeirus.  He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  family,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  circumstances  concerning  his  life  pre- 
viously to  his  accession.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  waa  a  zealous  Eutychian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  imperial  life- 
guard of  the  Silentiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  generally  called  Anaatasius  Silentiarius.  The 
emperor  Zeno,  the  I  saurian,  having  died  in  491 
without  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinus  would  succeed  him  ;  but  is 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  during*  some 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anaatasius  and  the  em- 
press Ariadne,  Anaatasius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastasius  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  he  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Ryxantine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinus  Magistcr  Officiorum, 
and  Longinus  Selinuntius,  rose  against  him,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isauria,  where  they  had  great 
influence,  they  made  this  province  the  centre  of 
their  operations  against  the  imperial  troops,  Thia 
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war,  which  is  known  in  history  under  the  nam 
the  I  saurian  war,  Luted  till  497,  and  partly 
498,  when  it  was  finished  to  the  advantage  of 
emperor  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebellion.  John  the  Scythian,  John 
the  Hunchbacked,  and  under  them  Justinua,  who 
became  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  them- 
selves greatly  as  commanders  of  the  armies  of 
Anastasius.  The  following  years  were  signalized 
by  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis- 
turbances between  the  (actions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Green,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
was  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wars  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
earthquakes,  famine,  and  plague,  (a.  d.  500.) 
Anastasius  tried  to  relieve  his  people  by  abolishing 
the  xpwty7uP°Si  a  heavy  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
indifferently  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediately  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Cabadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Byzantine  army  commanded  by 
II  vpacius  and  Patricius  Phrygios,  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Anastasius 
pnrcha-wd  peace  in  505  by  paying  1 1 ,000  pounds 
uf  gold  to  the  Persians  who,  being  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em- 
peror the  provinces  which  they  bad  overrun.  From 
Asia  Anastasius  sent  his  generals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsuccessful  but 
not  inglorious  campaign  against  the  East-Goths  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
dVutigsblc  warriors  crossed  that  river  in  great 
numbers,  and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
appeared  in  aught  of  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
mean«  were  left  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con- 
structing a  fortified  wall  across. the  isthmus  of  Con- 
stantinople from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  (a.  d.  50/.)  Some  parts 
of  this  wall,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing.  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
be  understood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  during  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Theophanes  cited  below. 

As  early  as  488,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Silen- 
tiarius,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
chian  Palladius  to  the  sec  of  Antioch.  This  act 
was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  the 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
who,  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
throne,  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
fession of  faith  according  to  the  orthodox  principles 
laid  down  in  the  council  of  Cbalcedon.  Notwith- 
standing this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrine*  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
496  he  had  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
banished.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
shewed  great  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phali.  The  successor  of  Euphemius  was  Macedo- 
niua,  who  often  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  em- 
peror, and  who  but  a  few  years  afterwords  was 
driven  from  his  see,  which  Anastasius  gave  to  the 
Eutychian  Timotbeus,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
in  many  matters.  Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 
anathematized  by  pope  Symmnchus,  whose  succes- 
sor, Hormisdas,  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
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>  of  I  the  East  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
till  disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
the  with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  514,  Yiudianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 


of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of  while  he  sailed  with  bis 


no  sooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  tho 
orthodox  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
cigh ty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  44  Diptychs"  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  more  or  less  guided 
modern  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  m6st 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillemont*s  **  Histoire 
des  Empereurs."  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  far  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Bean,  the  author  of  the  **  Histoire 
du  Bns  Empire,"  does  not  condemn  hhu ;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  seq. ;  Cedrcnus,  pp. 
354-865,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  1 15-141,  ed. 
Paris;  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  38.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  Fie  was  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoaaecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicua,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  -by  the  traitor  Rnfns,  in 
the  month  of  June  A.  d.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  punished  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  I  saurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
wards emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition failed,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
sacred, and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
proclaimed  emperor.  It  is  probable  thnt  the  rebel 
had  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  for 
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Anastasius,  nftcr  having  left  a  strong  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  wont  to  Nicaca  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  ell  danger  from  that  side. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  716,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaca, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre- 
served. This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
retiel,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  III.  Anastasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Thcssalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  HI.  Isaurus  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nicctas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
bclis  or  Terbelius,  king  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophancs, 
pp.321,  &c,  335,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonoros,  xiv.  26, &c; 
Ccdrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [\V.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  A.  D.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  the  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Turrinnus  is  printed  in  Cani&ii  AtUiquar.  LecL  iii. 
pp.  123  —  181).    The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vindobon.  pt.  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Gmeco- Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest    He  is  cited  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Ileiiubach.  iL  p.  10;  ed.  FabroL  iv.  p.  701, 
vii.  p.  258),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  pLiced  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanus.  Be- 
yond this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
Ut  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian;  Reitz, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  iu 
the  list  of  "jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Thco- 
philus.    ( ICjcur*.  xx.  p.  1234.)    The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii;  but  it  may  be 
staled,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a.  d. 
£17.    Procopius  (Ue  Bell.  Pen.  ii.  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastasius,  who  bod  quelled  on  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  iu  his  native  city  Dam,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anastasius  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  G.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nice 
(about  520 — 536  a.  d.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 
tent.   (DM.  CoUlin.  p.  38.0.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  Romb,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  bis 
controversy  with  Rufinus  respecting  Origen.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Uri  iren's  name  before  the  translation  of  one  I 
of  his  works  by  Rufinus.  (Constant,  Epist.  Poniif. 
Horn.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
term*.  (K/hmL  16.)  [P.  &] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Romb  from  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
cias. There  are  extant  two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Baluxius,  Ntm.  Colled.  Condi,  p.  1457.  [P.S.J 


ANATOLTUS* 

ANASTA'SIUS  SIN  A  IT  A  r/AwnrrAnot  2i- 
voinj*).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  L,  mode  patriarch  of  Antioch 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Aphthartodocetae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi- 
nian issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  af- 
terwords banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  n.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  "de 
Cura  Pastnrali,"  and  was  killed  *by  the  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  a.  D. 

8.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Mt 
Sinai,  called  by  laterGreek  writers  "the  New  Moses" 
(Mvcnjs  wor),  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  his  M  Hodegus." 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet  u  Sinaita"  to  them  has 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  "Hodegus"  (ttnyos),  or 
"Guide,"  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognized  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  liy 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  in 
it  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Other* 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  l>ecn  greatly  interpolated* 
It  was,  however,  most  prolmbly  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  published  by  Grctscr 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1G06,  4to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  facts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  (Bi'j. 
Grace  x.  p.  57 1  j,  and  Cave.  ( IBsL  Lit. )    [  P.  S.  ] 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Bkhytu*,  afterwards  P.  P. 
( praefectits  practorio)  of  Hlyricum,  received  a  legal 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  profession  of  jurisconsult.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  forensic  eminence,  from  Bcrytus  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
favour,  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  successively  promoted  to  various  honours.  He 
became  cowularis  of  Galatia,  and  we  find  him 
named  vkarins  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.  d.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1.  tit.  30.  s.  19.)  A  constitution  of  the 
Borne  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  vicarius  A/rictw;  but 
the  opinion  of  Godcfroi,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  Asia?,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit.  1.  s.  28.)  He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  years  346  and 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  district  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  38,  ib.  s.  39.)  He  is  however,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianus  Morccllinus  as 
P.  P.  of  Hlyricum,  a.  d.  359  (Am.  Marc  xix. 
1 1.  §  2),  and  his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  by 
the  same  author,  a.  n.  361.  (xxi.  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  pracfect  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuously  from 
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a.  ft,  346  to  a.  d.  36 1 ,  cannot  now  bo  determined. 
Hu  administration  is  mentioned  by  Marcellinus  as 
an  era  of  unusual  improvement,  and  is  also  recorded 
by  Aurelhts  Victor  {Trajan)  as  a  bright  but  soli- 
tary instance  of  reform,  which  checked  the  down- 
ward progress  occasioned  by  tbe  avarice  and  op- 
pression of  provincial  governors.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Lihanius ;  and  several 
letters  of  Libanius  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anatolius,  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking  favours  or 
recommending  friends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Anatolius.  Wbcn  he  received  from  Con- 
■tantius  his  appointment  to  the  pracfecturc  of  Illy- 
rieum,  he  said  to  the  emperor,  tt  Henceforth,  prince, 
no  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  his  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impunity.*'  It  appears  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tremely clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
indefatigable,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
upon  Anatolius  eomposed  by  the  sophist  Hiraerius, 
l>a*  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
thing illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  Anatolius 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  panegy- 
ric (Wernsdorff,  ad  Himcrium,  xxxii.  and  '297.) 
If  we  would  learn  something  of  the  private  history 
of  the  man,  we  must  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba- 
nius  and  the  life  of  Proaeresius  by  Kunapius.  In 
the  1 8th  letter  of  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  tone  of  pique  and  persiflage^  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  censure  and  the  praise  are  ironical. 
Libanius  seems  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ac- 
quaintance was  stunted  and  ill-favoured  in  person  ; 
did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre- 
sents voluntarily  offered  ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
bis  own  countrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age ;  and  was  apt,  in  his  prosperity,  to  look  down 
upon  old  friends. 

Among  bis  accomplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetic  effusions  of  MUesius  of  Smyrna,  that  he 
called  him  Milesins  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
received  from  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
his  reputation  the  nickname'  'AfvrfrtW,  a  word 
which  has  puzzled  the  whole  tribe  of  commentators 
and  lexicographers,  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
Toap  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  as  Euuapius  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
the  Kuxcio'aiumv  rwr  bvutXav  xopds.  He  was  a 
heathen,  and  clung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
heathenism  was  unfashionable,  and  when  the  tide 
of  opinion  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athens,  be  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fices, and  visited  the  temples  of  tbe  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius' 
occurs  in  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
edly high  authority.  Jac.  Godefroi  states,  in  the 
Prueopugraphia  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosinn  Code,  that  16  letters  of  St  Basil  the  Great 
(viz.  letters  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
This  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
from  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  that  be- 
longed to  the  preceding  article  on  AmphUochiu*, 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  revision  of  Hitter. 

The  Anatolius  who  was  P.  P.  of  lllyricum  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture and  medicine  as  well  as  in  law.  It  U  possible 
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that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  it 
often  cited  in  the  Gcoponicn  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindania- 
nus,)  Berytius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe- 
rent individuals.  (Niclas,  Prolegom,  ad  Geopmt.  p. 
xlviii.  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius,  Photius  {Cod.  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  con- 
cerning Sympathies  and  A  ntipathies  (w«pl  Ivu-raBtiHv 
koI  'KtrriwaBttuv),  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius  {Bib!.  Gr.  iv.  p.  29) ;  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  Inmblichus 
(Bruckcr,  Hid.  PhU.  vol  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homeric  Questions.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana- 
tolius has  been  confounded  with  the  magister  offiei- 
orttm  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Mamnoa,  a.  d.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Berytus. 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  {Const.  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  etr  iflustris,  maaisier,  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Leontius 
and  his  grandfather  Eudoxius  **  optimam  sui  me- 
moriam  in  leytims  rtliquervnt.*'  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these  works  arc  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Mattbaeus  Bias  tares  (r»  Praef. 
Syntag.)  states,  that  the  44  professor  {imuctmntp) 
Thalclaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Theodo- 
ras Hcrmopolite8  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  morn 
briefly ;  Isidorus  more  succinctly  than  Thalelacus. 
but  more  diffusely  than  the  other  two."  It  is  pos 
sibly  from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  misquo- 
tation of  this  passage,  that  Tcrrusson(//ufoire  de  la 
Jump.  Rom.  p  358)  speaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theodoras  Hermopolites 
and  Isidorus,  to  translate  Justinian's  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  Constitution  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  o.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodoras,  Isidorus, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
a.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrain  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  Ho 
was  advocatus  fsii,  and  was  one  of  the  majores  ju- 
dges nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c  1. 
Finally,  be  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  divinae  domut  tt  ret  priraiae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un- 
popular, by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  colour 
of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  de- 
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ceased  porsone,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  rightful 
heir*.  He  perished  in  A-  d.  557,  in  nn  earthquake 
at  Byzantium,  whither  he  had  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Berytus.  (Agath.//«r.  v.  8.)  [J.T.G.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AwtoAiot),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  up  between  Anatoli  us  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relative  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  A.  n.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant. (Cave,  //ui.  Lit.  a.  d.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  QAnHiXiot),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
DirRA  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Eusebius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (H.  E.  vii.  32.) 
lie  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  A.  D.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  ho  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  by 
f«  me  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  (L  c.) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  undor  the  title  of  u  Volu- 
men  de  Paschate,**  or  M  Canones  Paschales,*'  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bucherius  in  his 
Docirina  Temporum,  Antverp.,  16S4.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Fir.  IUutt.  c.  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Sto\oyo6utpa  rys  'AptdfxtTucrjt. 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Mb.  Grace,  iii.  p.  462.    [P.  S.] 

ANAX  fAva{).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anuctoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paus.  L  35.  §  5, 
Tii.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizing  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world ; 
but  the  plural  forms,  "Avoirs?,  or  "Awurrsy,  or 
"A*ax«T  tcuSct,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Pans,  ii.  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic  de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  31 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  v.  4 ;  Plut.  Thes.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
"Amuck  »aI5«  at  Amphissa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabciri  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance a  connexion  between  Amphi*sa  and  Samo- 
thracc  has  been  inferred.  (Com p.  Eurtath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'GORAS  ('Ain^ay6pas),  a  Greok  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  Clazomenae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  a.  c.  499.  His  father,  Hcgesibulus, left 
him  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 


as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have 
lived  and  taught  in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  while  he  thus  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions, 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  principal 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  toe  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration  seised  upon  the 
I  disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  was 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  results  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  12,  fee;  Plut.  Perid.  32,  Nicias, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Persia. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to 
death  ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  Lanipsncus,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  of 
infiurfiAt  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  Raid 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lumpsums  at 
the  age  of  seventy- two.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  during  his 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
c  3  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  'Ava^ay6ptia.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximencs;  but 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers. 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  his 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phers had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its 
different  forms  and  modifications  as  the  cause  of  nil 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indppen- 
dent  of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be 
wwt,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence.  This 
povr,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  ho  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  thought 
before  the  wit  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parte 
(duoioritpij)  ns  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  The 
vovs  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process 
arose  the  things  we  sco  in  this  world.  This 
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lion,  however,  were  made  in  such 
a  manner,  that  each  thing  contains  in  itself  parts 
of  other  things  or  heterogeneous  elements,  and  is 
what  it  is,  only  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
of  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its 
character.  The  nwi,  which  thus  regulated  and 
formed  the  material  world,  is  itself  also  cognosce  nt, 
and  consequently  the  principle  of  all  cognition :  it 
alone  con  see  truth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
while  our  senses  are  imperfect  and  often  lead  us 
bto  error.  Anaxagoras  explained  his  dualistic 
system  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
it  only  from  such  fragments  as  are  quoted  from  it 
by  later  writers,  a*  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  see  Ritter,  Ge$ck.  d.  lenisch. 
/'Wo*,  p.  203,  &c;  Brandis,  /Met*.  Mu$.  L  p.  1 1 7, 
fc-,  Handb.  dtr  Getch,  der  PhiL*.  L  p.  232,  &c ; 
J.  T.  Hem  sen,  An'ixayoras  Clazomcnius,  sire  de 
Vita  eiut  atqte  PhUoeopkia,  Gdtting.  1821,  Bto.  ; 
Breier,  Die  Pkilotapkie  des  Anaxagorat  von  Klaxo- 
ikm  nod  Aristoteles,  Berlin,  1840.  The  frag- 
ments of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by 
Schaubach:  Anaxagoras  Fragmenla  coifet/il,  <£c, 
Leipzig,  1827,  8vo^  and  much  better  by  Scborn, 
Amuaqonu  Fragmenta  ditpos.  ct  illustr.y  Bonn, 
1829,  8vo.  [L.S.] 

ANAXA'GORAS  ('A*u|«7«>u),  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor,  6ourihhed  about  B.  c.  480.  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  set  up  at  Olympia 
by  the  states  which  bad  united  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Paus.  v.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 
tioned in  an  epigram  by  Anacreon  (Authol.  Grate. 
L  p.  55,  No.  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
writer  on  scene-painting  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 
[Agatharchus.]  [P.  S.] 

ANAXANDER  ('Ava^a^s),  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Eurycrates,  is  named  by 
PauMtnias  as  commanding  against  Aristomenes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c. 
668;  but  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
statement  of  Tyrtaeua  (given  by  Strnbo,  viii.  p. 
362),  that  the  grandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  the  second.  (Paus.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 
iv.  15.  §  1,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3 ;  Plut  Apop/tt/i. 
Lac.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA  (*Ai^aV8^o)  and  ber  sister 
Lathria,  twin  daughters  of  Thersandcr,  Heraclide 
king  of  Cleonae,  are  said  to  have  been  married  to 
the  twin-born  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles;  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Procles. 
An  altar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pauaanias.  (iiL  16.  §  5  )  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Nealcea,  was  herself  a  painter  about  B.  c.  228. 
(Didymus,  ap.  O*  Alex.  Strom,  p.  523,  b., 
Svlb.)  [P.S.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  fAj^Mfyfljn*)-  1.  Son 
of  Thcopompus,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
himself  never  reigned,  but  by  the  accession  of 
Leotychides  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
the  father  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(See  for  his  descendants  in  the  interval  Clinton's 
Fasti,  ii.  p.  204,  and  Herod,  viii.  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta,  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
Leon,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  8.  c  At 
the  time  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
alliance  with  44  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks,"  i.  e. 
almut  554,  the  war  with  Tcgea,  which  iu  the  late 
went  against  them,  bad  now  been  decided 
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in  the  Spartans'  favour,  under  Anaxandrides  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  earned 
on  tbe  suppression  of  the  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav- 
ing a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephors,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  first  wife  Dorieua,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paus.  iii.  3.)  Several 
sayings  arc  ascribed  to  him  in  Plut  Apophth.  Lac. 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  commences 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtful  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicious ;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing tbe  coincidence  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton's  Fasti,  L  app.  2  and  6,  iL  p.  205,  and 
Muller's  Dortans,  bk.  i.  c.  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AN  AX  A'NDRI  DES(*A^o*8p»i?f ),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandridea. 
[Albxandridbr,  and  Plut.  Quaest.  Graee.  c  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  ('An^a^pfoV),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Cameirus  in'  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  a  c  976  (A/ana. 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  years  biter  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  (RJtct.  iii.  10 — 12  ;  Eth.  End. 
vL  10  ;  Nicom.  viL  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  bis  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidax, 
t.v. ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374 ;  Meineke ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 
ANAXARCHUS  (*A*u£d>xoj),  a  philosopher 
of  Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  flourished 
about  340  a  c.  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  58, 
p.  667*  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  favour  by  flattery  and  wit 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  tfoauiovuc6s. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Clcitus,  Anaxorchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  ua  king  can  do  no 


wrong."  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxor- 
chus was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  be  bad  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  bis 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  (Tutc. 
ii.  21,  de  Not.  Deor.  iiL  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  this  talc.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus  we  know  nothing.  Some  writers  understand 
his  title  tdtcuaovutds  as  meaning,  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  life 
to  bo  f&Saiuovla,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  n  sect  called  *diautovucoiy  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  is  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Annxarchus  and  Callisthencs 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Darius's  perfume-casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iv.  10; 
Plut  Alex.  52 ;  Plin.  vii.  28 ;  Aehan,  V.  H.  ix. 
c.  37  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Phiio^  \.  p.  1207  ;  Dathe, 
Prolutio  de  Anaxarcho,  Lips.  1 762.)      [ P.  S.] 
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ANAXIBIUS. 


ANAXA'RETE  f Aro{af<Tij),  a  maiden  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  the 
professions  of  love  and  lamentations  of  I  phis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession  ;  Jiut 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  preserved  at  Salarais  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospiciens.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Libemlis  (39),  who  relates 
the  same  story,  calls  the  maiden  Arsinoe,  and  her 
lover  Arceophon.  [L.  S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  AN  AX  IS  ('Avotfai  or'A*a£i), 
a  non  of  Castor  and  Elacira  or  Hilaeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men- 
tioned. The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Argot  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (iii. 
IK.  §7.)  [L.S.] 

ANAXI'BIA  ('Awt^a).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pclias,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Peisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alccstis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Craticua,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pleisthenes,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pylades.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4;  Schol.  adEurip. 
Orat.  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  117)  colls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochea.  Eustathius  (ad  II. 
ii.  296)  confounds  Agamemnon's  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  NeBtor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  it 
another  Anaxibia  in  Pint,  de  Flum.  4.       [I,.  S.] 

ANAXl'BIUS  fAfotftm),  was  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine,  tent  Cheirisophus,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (b.  c.  400. 
Xen.  Aitab.  r.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
phus met  them  again  at  Sinope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  sron  as  they  eame 
out  of  the  Euxine.  (Anal,  vi.  I,  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Phnrnabazus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  tend  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibiut  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  wat  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xcnophon.  (Anab.  viL  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratades,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  Hormost,  that  all  Cyrean  sol- 
diers found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
(A nab.  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  B<  fing  however  toon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Pharnabazus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
Tcngc  himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threats  of  Aristarvhus.  (Anab.  vii.  2.  §  5-14.)  In 
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the  year  389,  Anaxibius  was  sent  out  from  Spar'.a 
to  supersede  Dcrcyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  tome 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicrates,  who  had  been 
stmt  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandrus,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  ho 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Athenian  ambuscade,  and  foresee- 
ing the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  his 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  duty, 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there ;  mid,  with  a 
small  bod  v  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  he  fell,  B.  c.  38K.  (Xen.  IfelL  iv.  U. 
§  32—39.)  [E.  E.] 

ANAXI'CRATES  fAmfrtptnp),  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statements 
is  compared  with  one  of  Cleitodemut.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Argolis.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  19, 
ad  A  mi  mm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUSCA*a4i5aMof),king  of  Sparta, 
1 1th  of  the  Eurypontids,  ton  of  Zcuxidamua,  con- 
temporary with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Mcssenian  war,  B.  c,  668. 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAX1D.VMUS  ('AyaZitauat),  on  Achaean 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  1 64,  and  again 
in  B.C.  155.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  6,  8,  xxxiiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  ('AKatfXay, 
'Aj'a^Aaoj),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
hit  plays.  (Diog.  I .arrt.  iii.  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (Pol- 
lax,  ii.  29,  34  ;  x.  190  ;  A  then.  pp.  95,  171,  374, 
416,  655;  Meineke;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXILA'US  ('ArallKaoi),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Horn.  i.  1;  Diog. 
Laert.  L  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  ('Ayatf\aot),  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byzajitium  to 
the  Athenians  in  tic.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  at  the  inhabitants  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  HtU.  i.  3.  §  19; 
Pint.  Ah:  pp.  208,  d,  209,  a ;  conip.  Diod.  xiiu 
67,  and  Wesscling's  note  ;  Polyacn.  i.  47.  §  2) 

ANAXILA'US  ('Ava^Aaoi)  or  ANA'XILAS 
fAra^'Aa*),  tyrant  of  Rhkgii/m,  wot  the  tun  of 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rhegium  in  B.  c.  494,  when  the  Samians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seized  upon  Zancle. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messcne.  (Herod,  vi.  22,  23;  '1  hue.  vi. 
4 ;  comp.  Aristot.  Pot.  v.  10.  §  4. J  In  480  he  ol>- 
taincd  the  assistance  of  the  Cnrthaginians  for  hit 
father-in-law,  Terillus  of  Ilimcni,  against  Theron. 
(Herod  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilaus 
was  married  to  Hiero.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  J'ytL  i. 
112.)  Anaxilaut  died  in  476,  leaving  Micythus 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  toon  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Diod  xi.  48,  66,  76.)  The  chronology  of  Annxi- 
laus  has  been  discussed  by  Bentlcy  ( iji-s.  on  I%a- 
larixy  p.  105,  &c,  cd.  of  1777),  who  hat  shewn 
that  the  Anaxibius  of  Pausanias  (iv.  23.  §  3)  is  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  above. 
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ANAXILA'US  (\Am#Aooj),  a  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  bora  at  Larisea,  but 
at  which  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  B.  c  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cused of  being  a  magician  (Euseb.  Chron,  ad 
Oigmp.  clxxxviii.),  which  charge,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated in  his  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thus  performing  by  natural  means 
certain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
trick*  are  mentioned  by  St.  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
p.  60,  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  {Adv. 
linens,  lib.  i.  torn.  iii.  Ilaer.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Colon.  1682),  and  scTcral  specimens  are  given  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xix.  4,  xxv.  95,  xxviii.  49,  xxxii.  52, 
xxxv.  50),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
may  be  easily  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  Observat 
iii/lO,  p.  213,  &.c,  ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

ANAX  I'LIDES  CAyu$»A&i>»),  »  GNfk  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
sophers. (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  2;  Hieron.  cJovitu  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  (*Aratfun*/»s)  of  Mile- 
tus, the  son  of  Praxindes,  born  a.  c.  610  (Apollod. 
ap.  Dhg.  Laert.  ii.  1 ,  2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
aaid  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
countryman  Thales,  its  first  founder.  (Cic  Acad. 
ii.  37  ;  Simplic.  in  ArietoL  Phy*.  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  unless  Phcrecydes  of  Syros 
he  an  exception.  (Themist  Oral,  xxvi)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  summary 
■•uteinente  of  his  opinions  (awofijTo*  *«<paAaj<u57j 
niv  «jt0«0-ty),  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
Apollodoma.  Bui  das  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  early  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
Bat  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
m.irkably  distinguished  the  contemporary  Italian 
or  Pythagorean  school.  (Comp.  Cousin,  Hint,  do  la 
J'hil.  Ijec  vii.)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
die  word  dpx1)  w  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed : 
he  held  that  this  dpx1)  *he  infinite  (to  ctwitpov), 
everlasting,  and  divine  (Arise  Phyt.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature; 
and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.   (Simplic.  L  c.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
from  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  owcipor  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Auaximander's 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaximenes,  who  deduced  everything 
from  the  two  latter  elements  respectively  ;  and  the 
three  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air,  Plut.  de  Pluc.  PhiL 
i.  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Auaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  rws. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
(ap.  Simpl.  I'hys.  foL  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  (ile  Coel.  iii.  5).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  dvtipov  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert.  La; 
Simplic.  Pky».  foL  6,  a ;  Plut  Pluc  Ph.  i.  3.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  place  (Mciapk.  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrastus  (ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  fol.  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximandcr's  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxugoras  in  making  the  &w*tpov  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
6ftoiop»pn  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  (vows),  whilst  Anaximander 
referred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut.  ap. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  'opinions  ol 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  trait r 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  ail  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
antipov  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Ritter,  art. 
Anarimandtr,  in  Ersch  and  Grubcr's  Encyd.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extra  vu- 
gances  into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fall.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  wero  respectively  fixed. 
(Euscb.  I.e.;  Plut.  de  PUtc  il  15,  16  ;  Arist  de 
Coel.  il  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(dePlue.  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobacus  (Eel.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  sea 
Plut.  de  Plac  v.  19;  Euscb.  /.  c;  Plut.  Syvipos. 
viiL  8  ;  Orig.  PhiL  c  6  ;  and  compare  Diod.  L  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  i.  10  j 
Plut  de  Plac.  L  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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into  Greece  by  Anaximander  or  bis  contemporaries. 
(Favorin.  ap.  Diog.  L  e. ;  Plux  ii.  8  ;  Herod,  ii. 
109.)  The  assertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  invented 
this  instrument,  and  also  geographical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Snimas.  Plin.  Esercit.  p.  445,  b.  o,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  GcmA.  d.  Grieck.  Astronomic 

E.  119,  Ac  It  probably  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
orizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day  ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows  ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow  : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximander  is  said  to 
have  applied  it ;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  observation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.)  Anaxi- 
mander flourished  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  of 
Samoa,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  OL  Wiii.  2  (b.  c.  547),  according  to 
Apollodorus.  (ap.  Diog.  I.  c.)  But  since  Polycrates 
began  to  reign  b.  a  532,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander's  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  $.  v. 
"ISvkos)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast.  HelL)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
Hi$t.  PkUoaoph.  Groeco-Romanoe  ex  fottHutn  lads 
oovtetta.)  [  W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXI'MENES  ('Afaliut^!^  who  is  usually 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  born  at  Miletus, like  Thalcs  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  bad  personal  intercourse: 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  T hales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
be  congratulates  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samoa,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  lonians 
must  be  subdued.  (Diog.  LaerL  ii.  3,  &c) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riods of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes:  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  it.  c.  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  b.  c.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  Cic  de  AW.  Deor.  i.  1 1 ; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  L 
p.  86,  &c) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  universe: 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Mctaph.  L  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  simplify  phy- 
sical science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
single  element:  while  Anaximander,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  regarded  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  elements 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rarefaction 
produced  by  motion  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  :  thus  the  earth  was  created  out  of  air 
made  dense,  and  from  the  earth  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (PluL  ap.  Eueeb.  Praep. 
Evany,  i.  8.)  According  to  the  same  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
density  of  the  primal  element :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  (PluL  de 
Pr.  Prig.  7,  de  Plac  Ph.  iii.  4  ;  Aristot.  Metaph. 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
does  he  seem  to  bare  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything,  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Pint  de  Plac.  Ph.  i.  3) ;  and^  be  saw  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  blame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  bis  philoso- 
phical system.  (PluL  L  c)  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANAXI'MENES  ('Ara^M*^)  of  Lamfsacus, 
son  of  Aristocles,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  be  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  a  r.;  Eudoc  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  LaerL  v. 
10 ;  Diod.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  from 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.  Hia  grateful  fellow-citizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes wrote  three  historical  works  ;  1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (HarpocraL«.n>  KolvAi),  'AAoVrntfos; 
Eustratius.  ad  Arutot.  Eth.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Diog.  LaerL  ii.  3 ;  Harpo- 
craL  «.  e.  'AKictpax0**  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pausanias 
(vi.  18.  $2)  calls  rd  iy  "EAAt^iy  ipxeua,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  TpwTtu  'urroplcu 
or  irpwr*}  Urropla.  (A then.  vi.  p.  231 ;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)  It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminonda*. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Theopompus,  his  personal  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  bi- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
really  his  work.  This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  against 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paus.  vi.  8.  §  3;  Suid. 
l.c.)  The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant,  are  censured 
by  Plutarch  (Praec.  PoL  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  /sueo,  19 ;  De  adm.  ri 
die.  DemottA.  8.)  The  fact  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did  not 
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think  highly  of  them,  and  that  they  wore  more  of 
■  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He  en- 
joyed unit  reputation  aa  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
as  an  orator,  both  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice  (Dionys.  Hal  Lc; 
Pan*.  L  c),  and  also  wrote  speeches  for  others. 
Mch  as  the  one  which  Euthias  delivered  against 
Phrvne.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  591;  comp.  Harpocr.  s.  v. 

There  hare  been  critics,  such  aa  Casaubon  (ad 
Diog.  LaerU  ii.  8),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori- 
cian and  the  historian  Anaximenes  were  two  dis- 
tinct persons ;  bat  their  identity  has  been  proved 
very  satisfactory  arguments.  What  renders 
t  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  feet, 
which  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
investigations  of  our  own  age.  He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
is  the  so-called  'Pwrop"")  *P<>*  'A\i(*yBpo*,  which 
U  usual Ir  printed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom,  however,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi- 
menes  was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
preface  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  fact  by  Spengel  in  his  Ivmyvyrj 
t«xcwi',  uSive  Artium  Scriptures  ab  initiis  usque 
sdeditos  Aristotelis  de  rhetorics  libro*,"  Stuttgard, 
1828,  p.  18*2.  Ac  (Comp.  Quintil.  iii.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Gesner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
origin,  and  was  probably  intended  aa  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
eor»,  witn  w>  nose  worKS  ne  v»as  wen  acquainica. 
He  divides  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
but  also  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epidektic, 

^  *1 0  U  l^a  ftoL  TJ^^X^Sj  a>C  ^4  f I~0  U3t    a^as^^^l&o  H    rP^^AF^Kas^  t^a1^) 

plan  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher :  the  whole 
is  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
Mibjitt  should  be  treated  under  various  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  spree li  are  con- 
cerned. (Vossiua,  de  HuUor.  Grace,  p.  92,  &c,  cd. 
Westermann ;  Ruhnken,  Hid.  Crit.  Oral.  Grate. 

ANAXIPPUS('Aw<f{Hnros),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antignnus  and  Demetrius  i'oliorcctcs,  and  flourish- 
ed about  B.  c.  303.  (Suidas,  $.  v.)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays,  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Meineke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

AN  AXIS  ("Arala),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  (J recce,  which  was  carried  down  to  b.  c  360, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
duin  <>t  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  ('Ararat).  1.  [Axcmbnb.]  2.  A  wo- 
man of  Troexen,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
carried  off.  After  slaving  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
daughters,  (Plut,  Tkes.  29.)  [L.  S.J 

ANCAEUS  (*7«aior).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
cadian Lycurgus  and  Creophile  or  Eurynoroc,  and 
father  of  Agapenor.  (Apollod,  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
9  2,  10.  S  8  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173 ;  Horn.  J  I.  ii.  609.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  partook  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  in  which  he  was  killed  by  the 


boar.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Pans, 
viii.  5.  §  2,  45.  §  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rbod,  U.  894 ;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Le leges  in  Samoa,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Maeander,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
Samoa,  Alitherses,  and  Parthcnope.  ( Pans.  vii.  4. 
§  2 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  DeL  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  1 4),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  not  the  other ; 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius(ii.  867,  dec.)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
I'oscidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeus, the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (4-19), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius (i.  185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus* 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  iroAAd  purra^b  tdihiK&i  re  koI 
XetAtuv  &K(mv%  u  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip."  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  Ho  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
mans  plans  might  be  thwarted,  (See  Thirl  wall 
in  Pkiloloa.  AfWam,  vol  i.  p.  106,  dec)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  //.  xxiil.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.     1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marios  on  tho  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c  87 
(Appiau,  B.  C.  L  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Hibulus,  B.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocrat!!  .tl 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  56.  Ho 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic  pro  SesL  53,  in  Pimm. 
36  ;  SchoL  Bob.  pro  Sest.  p.  304,  in  Vatin.  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero's  letters  is  written  to 
him  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.  [Prmcus.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  ('Ayx4atuos%  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmns  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Pnus.  i.  32.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

ANCHl'ALE  ('A-tcmsM),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petus  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  1 1 30.    [L.  &] 

ANCHI'ALUS  ('Ayxl*Xos).  Three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  180, 
viii.  112;  JL  v.60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  ('A-vx'"*").  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  from  1167  to  1185  a.  n., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  an  eminent  Aristotelian 
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philosopher.  His  extant  works  are,  1.  Five  synodal 
decrees,  published  in  Greek  nnd  Latin  in  the  Jh* 
C'r.  Horn.  (iii.  p.  227),  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
rmperor  Manuel  Comnenus  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work  only 
•ome  extracts  have  been  published,  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius.  (Z>u  Ecda.  Occident,  attpte  Orient  perpet. 
Coruc*$.)  [P.  S.j 

ANCHI'NOE.  [Achirok] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS  fAyx&Zkmt),  the  son  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Pcisistratidae  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
&  C.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecac  in  Attica. 
(Herod.  v.  63.) 

ANCIU'SES  (,A7x'<n?T)<  a  *°n  °f  Cnpys  and 
Themis  the  daughter  of  Ilus.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  //.  xx.208,&c), 
from  Zeus  himself.  (Comp.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  §  2 ; 
Txct*.  ad  Lycopk.  1232.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  94)makes 
him  a  son  of  Assaracus  and  grandson  of  Cnpys. 
Anchises  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  wns  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  820 ;  lies.  Thcnj.  1008; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  //.  ec.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (4.5,  &c),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  bo  the  father  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  Hash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When,  there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  nnd  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  nccording  to  some  trndit:ons  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  I.e.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  his  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro- 

Shctic  powers  to  Anchises.  (Aen.  ii.  687,  with 
erv.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  nftcr  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  (Am.  iii.  710,  v. 
<59,  &c.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  (i.  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  n 
sanctuary  nt  Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Fart. 
ui.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dion vs.  L  64  ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  229  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Orig.  Gent.  /torn. 
10,  Sec.)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pausanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  ho  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  894),  nnd 
others,  that  ho  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the 
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gulf  of  Thennus  near  the  Hellespont.  (Conon,  46.) 
According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  1*2.  §  '2),  Anchises 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyrus  or  Lyrnus, 
and  Homer  (//.  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodameia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchises,  but  does  not 
mention  her  mother's  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicvon  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  '296.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHISl'ADES  ('ATxiffuttijj),  a  patronymic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  //.  xvii.  754;  Virg.  Aen.  vi  348),  and 
Echcpolus,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
//.  xxiii.  296.)  [L.  8.] 

ANCHU'RUS  ("kyxovpot),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  C'claenae  in 
Phrygio.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manuer  tho  opening  might  be  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chasm 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchurus  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  horse  nnd  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  closed 
immediately.    (Pint.  Farail.  5.)  [L  S.] 

ANCUS  MA'KCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  Home, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years,  from  about  B,  c.  638  to  614.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father by  reestablishing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
lie  conquered  the  Latins  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  conquered 
Latins  according  to  Nicbuhr's  views,  formed  the 
original  Plcbs.  (Did.  of  Ant.  *.  r.  Fieb*.)  It  is 
related  further  of  Ancus.  that  he  founded  a  colony 
nt  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etruria, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine  ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  increasing. 
(Li  v.  i.  32,  33;  Dionys.  iii  36 — 15;  Cic.  deliep. 
ii.  18  ;  Pint.  AW  21  ;  Niebtihr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  L 
p.  352,  Ac;  Arnold,  Hist.  (/Rome,  i.  p.  19.) 

ANDO'BALES.  [Indibius.] 

ANDO'CIDES  ('Ar&oKttrtt),  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Leogoras,  and 
was  born  nt  Athens  in  B.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  family  of  the  Ceryccs,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut.  Vit.X.Orat.  p.  834,  b.,  Aleib,  21; 
comp.  Andoc  de  Iiedit.  §  26 ;  de  Matter.  §  141.) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  ob- 
tained, in  b.  c  436,  together  with  Ulaucon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians. 
(Thuc.  L  51 ;  Plut.  ViL  X.  OraL  I.  c)  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  occa- 
sions as  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
1  oss La,  Thesprntia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc  c.  Al- 
eib. §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  at- 
tacked for  his  political  opinions  (r.  Alci/>.  §  he 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  B.  c.  415,  when 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
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mutilated  the  Ilermae.  It  appeared  the  more 
likely  that  Andocides  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
hater  of  these  crime*,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
preliminary  step  towards  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cnUical  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
dote  to  his  house  in  the  phyle  Aogci*  was  among 
the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.  (Plut. 
U.  ce. ;  Nepos,  Aleib.  3 ;  Sluiter,  Lec  Andoc,  c.  8.) 
Andocide*  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  but  after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  C'hannides  or  Timaeus  (de  MytL 
§  48 ;  Plut  Alcib.  L  c),  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Ando- 
cides was  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  a*  a  citizen,  and  left 
Athens.  (De  Red.  §  25.)  He  now  travelled  about 
in  various  porta  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  forming  con- 
nexions with  powerful  and  illustrious  persons.  (De 
MysL  §  137;  Lys.  e.  Andoc  §  6.)  The  means  he 
employed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
Were  tume  times  of  the  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
among  which  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cyprus  is  particularly  mentioned.  (Com p.  PluU  I.e. ; 
Phot.  BM.  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker ;  Tzeta.  CM.  vi. 
373,  ice)  In  B.  c  411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
it  Samoa  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
(Ik  Red.  §§  11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
oligarchs  informed  ot  the  return  of  Andocides,  than 
their  leader  Peisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
him  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Santos.  During  his  trial,  Andocides,  who  per- 
ceived the  exasperation  prevailing  against  him, 
lesped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
thi  n-  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  This 
saved  his  life,  but  be  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after- 
ward s  however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  (De  Red.  §  15  ;  Plut.  L  c;  Lysias.  c  An- 
doc. f  29.) 

Andocides  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Evngoras ;  but, 
by  some  circumstance  or  other,  he  exasperated  his 
friend,  and  was  consigned  to  prison.  Here  again 
he  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democrn- 
tic&l  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens ;  but  as  he  was  still  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  civil  disfranchisement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persuade  the  prytanes  to 
allow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  city. 
(Lys.  cAndoo.  §  29.)  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
B.c  411,  that  Andocides  delivered  the  speech  still 
extant  "on  his  Return"  (»«pl  ttJs  iaxnoi  kuMSov), 
m  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
docides went  to  reside  in  Elis  (Plut.  Vii.  X.  Onti. 
p.  835,  a.;  Phot.  L  c\  and  during  the  time  of  his 
aW-ncc  from  his  native  city,  his  house  there  was 
occupied  by  Clcophon,  a  manufacturer  of  lyres, 
who  hod  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party.  (De  MytL  §  146.) 

Andocides  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  a  c. 
403,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
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Thirty  by  Thmsybulus,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
(de  MgtL  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  from  theneo  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes;  for  it 
ap  pears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  tho 
princes  of  that  island,  as  be  bad  great  influence 
and  considerable  landed  property  there.  (De  Red. 
§  20,  De  MysL  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  tho  ge- 
neral amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  position.  According  to 
Lysias  (c  Andoc  §  33,  com  p.  §  1 1),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Archippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andocides  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  bo  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hophue- 
staea,  was  sent  as  archithcorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  games,  and  was  at  last  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  B.  c  400,  Collins,  supported 
by  Cephisius,  Agyrrhius,  Mcletus,  and  Epichores, 
urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  from 
attending  the  assembly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  disfranchisement. 
But  as  Callias  had  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleusis.  (De  Mytt.  §  1 10,  &c)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
"on  the  Mysteries"  (**pi  rvv  pwrnjpW),  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  b.  c  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  consequence  of  Conon's  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (vapairptcitias).  The 
speech  "On  the  peace  with  Lacedaemon"  (»«pl  ttjj 
wpds  /iaK*9eu(Mviovs  flprfyjis),  which  is  still  extant, 
refers  to  this  affair.  It  was  spoken  in  a.  c.  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andocides  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  Ahjst. 
§§  146, 148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(  Vesp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
docides. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  (De  Myrt.  §  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  frjm  bis  father,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings,  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  (De  Myst. 
§  144;  Lys.  c.  Andoc  g  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  against  Alcibiades  (**ard  ,AAKi6,id3oi>), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  b.  c 
415 ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
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Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaenx,  while  others  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiadcs  was  a  standing  theme.  Resides 
these  four  orations  wo  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  very  vague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluiter,  Isct.  And.  p.  239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andocidcs  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Theon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Suidns, 
g.  v.  &mv.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionys. 
HaL  tie  Ly$.  _',  de  Thucyd.  Jud.  61.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Oreek  orators 
by  Aldus,  if.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Rekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Snuppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are  :  J.  O. 
Sluiter,  fsetionet  Andocvleae,  Lcyden,  1H04,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Recker  prefixed  to 
hia  German  translation  of  Andocides,  Qucdlinburg, 
1832,  8vo. ;  Ruhnken,  Hitt.  Crit.  OraL  Grace  pp. 
47-57 ;  Wcstermann,  Getck.  der  Grieck.  Deredt- 
tamb-iL,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  {'AtlflifimiL  I.  The  hut- 
band  of  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneus,  and  father  of  Thoas.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Oeneus,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrius,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Geneus  was  already  too  old. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §§  I  and  6;  Horn.  //.  ii.  638;  Paus. 
v.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberal  is  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  w:is  seen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pau*anias.  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  win  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evideutly  some  mistake  here ;  for  Pausa- 
nias  (/.  c.)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  &c.)  speak  of 
Oxylus  as  the  son  of  daemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Oxylus  in  Apollodorus  must  be 
a  great-grandson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Hcyne 
proposes  to  read  Aluoroi  instead  of  'AySpaSfiorot. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryopc,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollo.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personage*  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  ( Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strab,  xiv.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.J 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  {' Artpaipovit-ps),  a  pa- 
tronymic from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoos.  (Horn.  //.  ii.638,  vii.  168,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

ANDRA'OATHUS  (  ArUpdyaSot)  was  left  by 
Demetrius  in  command  of  Amphipolis  b.  c.  287, 
lut  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimachus. 
(Polyaen.  iv.  12.  §  2.) 


ANDRANODO'RUS,  the  son-in-law  of  Hiera, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  1 1  ieronymus,  the  grand- 
son of  Iliero,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hieronymns  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  Hannibal. 
After  the  assassination  of  1 1  ieronymus,  Andrano- 
dorus  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power  ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  generals. 
Rut  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  excited 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards, 
n.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  (\\vo>«'ai),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  fAsoTwav),  of  Argos,  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippua,  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boys*- wrestling. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  fAstpfW),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.     Tho  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Comet 
A  rchiatrorum),  was  certainly  the  latest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  only  introduced  under  the  Roman 
emperors.     (Diet,  of  AmL  $.  v.  Arckiater.)  If, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Andreas  occurs  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  possibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  Eu- 
boca  (Cassius  Iatros.  1'roUem.  Phyw.  §  58),  tho 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysoor  (<J  tow  Xpvcrapos  or 
\pu<riopo%),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Galen, 
Ej-plicat.  Vocum  Hippocr.  ».  v.  'IrStxoV,  vol.  xix. 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus. 
(IV Is.  De  Medio,  v.  Praef.  p.  81  ;  Soran.  Ito 
Arte  Obttetr.  c  48.  p.  101.)    He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  c  217),  by  Theo- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
v.  81.)    He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.     He  was 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrophobia,  which  he  called  Kw6kvo~<jot.  (Cae- 
lum AureL  De  Morb.  AcuL  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  his  works  JI«pl  ttjj  'larputrjt  r*vt*\oyiaT 
On  Medical  Genealot/y,  he  is  said  by  So  run  us,  in 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  false  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  hia  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos  ;  •> 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  varia- 
tions by  Vorro  (in  Pliny,  //.  N.  xxix.  2)  and 
John  Tzetzes  (Chil.  vii.  Hitt.  155,  in  Fabriciua, 
liibliotk.  Grace*,  vol.  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.    (See  Hitt. 
of  the  Si  iv/i  Wise  Mattert,  in  Ellis's  Spedntrnt  of 
Early  Englith  Metrical  Homaneet,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andrau  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  Bi$Xjai-yi<r6ov, 
the  Aetjitthut  (or  Adulterer)  of  Books.  (Etymol. 
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SI<];pu  $.  v.  fUeXiaiytotioi.)  The  name  occur*  in 
several  ancient  authors  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xx.  76,  xxii 
49,  xxxiu  27  ;  St.  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haeret.  i  1. 
§3,  p.  8,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  ScooL  ad  Arutoph. 
•Jte*,"  v.  267  ;  Schoi  ad  Nicamd.  **  Theriacaf'  w. 
6S4,  823,  &c.),  but  no  other  facta  are  related  of 
bim  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Clerc,  //is/.  de 
ii  */erf;  Fabric  BM.  Grate.  toL  xiii  p.  57,  ed. 
Trt. ;  Haller,  BiUioik.  Boras.,  Chtrvrp.,  and  Medic 
Pratt ;  SprengeL  Hit*,  de  la  Med.;  I  sen  see,  Ge$- 
OfcUafo  <frr  A/«k/.)  [W.  A.  0.) 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Cabsarba  in  Cappado- 
ra,  probably  about  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 

00  the  Apocal ypse,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi- 
pal edition*  of  ChrysostonTs  works.  He  also  wrote 
a  work  entitled  **  Therapeutic*  Spiritualis,"  fo- 
ment* of  which  are  extant  in  the  "  Eclogue 
Asceticac  n  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (Ncsicl, 
Cat.  Vixdoh.  Pt.L,  cod.  276,  No.  1.  p.  381.)  [P. 8.] 

ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Cam  k,  was  a  native 
of  Damascus.  He  was  first  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  tome  ancient  writings  "  of 
Jerusalem  n  ('Upoo-o\vudrns,  6  'Upoa-oXifunv),  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete.  His  time  is  rather  doubtful,  but  Cave 
has  shewn  that  he  probably  flourished  as  early  as 
a.  D.  635.  {Hist.  Lit.  tub  on.)  In  680  he  was 
sent  by  Theodorus,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
Mnimthelitea,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  are  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathe,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commu- 
nicating to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  alter  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.  A  doubtful  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  14 th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric. 
HiU.  Urate,  si.  p.  64.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymns,  were  published  by  Combensias,  Par.  1644, 
foL, and  in  his  Actuar-Nov,  Par.  1648.  A  "Com- 
putus Pa*chalis,"  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius.  (Doctr. 
Temp.  iii.  p.  393.)  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  several  of  these  works.     [P.  S.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
a.  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
first  of  which  a  large  part  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
his  Apol.  adv.  Orientates y  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  Hoda/us  of  Anasta- 
siui  Sinaita-  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  {a.  d. 
431),  he  joined  Theodoret  in  bis  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 

1  heodnretf  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
hat  at  a  much  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  "  Epistolae  Ephe- 
sinae"  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.J 

ANDREOPU'LUS.  [Syntipas.] 
ANDREUS  fAitpufc),  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Peneius  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
Orchomcnos  in  Roeotia  was  called  Andrei*. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5.)  In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
9  3)  I'a'i^iui;is  vpcuks  of  Andre  us  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  be  means  the  same  mail  as  the 
former)  as  the  person  who  first  colonized  Andros. 
According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  Andreus  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Rhadamanthys,  from  whom  he  re- 
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ceired  the  island  afterwards  called  Andros  as  a 
pres<ait.  Stcphanus  of  Byxantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  colonixer 
of  Andros,  Andrus  and  not  Andreus.      [L.  S.  ] 

ANDRISCUS  ('Ajflpfcraw).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partisans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  Last  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Mctellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
B.  c  148.  (Liv.  Epit.  49,  50,  52  ;  Died.  Ext. 
xxx ii.  p.  590,  &c,  ed.  Wees.;  Polyb.  xxxvii.  Etc. 
Vaticed.  Mai ;  Flor.  ii  14;  Vellei  ill; 

vii  13.  §  1.) 
2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the 

work  upon  Naxos.   (Athen.  iii  p.  78,  c; 
c  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.  [Asdbon.] 

ANDRCKBIUS,  a  pointer,  whose  tune  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet.    (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  32.)  [P.  SJ 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
mnker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCL HIDES  ('AvSpoKKtiivs),  a  Thchan, 
who  was  bribed  by  Titnoc rates,  the  emissary  of 
Tisaaphernes  in  B.  c  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hdl.  iii. 
5.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Ly*.  27;  Pans,  iii  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  b.  c.  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seised  the  citadei    (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  ('AropoftAip),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Alcibiadee,  against  whom  he  brought 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affair  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
B.  C  415.  (Plut  A  Ida,  19;  Andocid.  de  Master. 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Akibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andro- 
cles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party;  but  during  the  revolution  of  b.  a  41),  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc 

viii  65.)  Aristotle  (RheL  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androcles'  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave -of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulus 
'Gellius  (v.  14)  on  tho  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nices,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene :— Androclus  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  oue  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
liou  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  Au- 
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droclus  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  ionic 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  sonic  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANDROCY'DES  QAripotMiif),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zcuxis, 
flourished  from  400  to  377  a.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  86. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Platacae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Plut.  Pelop.  26),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  which  the  | 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
pains,  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (  Plut 
Qu<u*L  Cum.  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  A  then.  viiL 
p.  341,  a.)  [p.  S.] 

ANDROCY'DES  f  Ay5)»jruW  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  &  c  336—323.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (//.  A^.  xiv.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
of  the  earth.'1  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xvii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  pa- 
tients to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydee  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  (Hut.  Plant,  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vi  p.  258,  b.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDROETAS  CAntpolras),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  UtplwKovs  tjjj  TlpcnoyriSos.  (SchoL  ad 
Ajwll.  Ithod.  ii.  159.) 

ANDROGEUS  ('AstyoV**),  a  son  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered ail  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  differently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Acgeus  sent  the  man 
be  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Pans.  L 
27.  §  9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Acgeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  tho  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
drogens should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginus  (Fab.  41)  makes  him  mil  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  bis  father  Minos  against' 
the  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  in 
Plut.  The*.  15;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertius  (ii.  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgcus  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  altar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Phalerus  (Paus.  L  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  drfyoytuvia,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v. 
'AySpoyttirta, )  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Evpvyvrfs,  i.  e.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
sesses extensive  fields,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
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that  originally  Androgeus  was  worshipped  as  the 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.       [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  ('Aripo/ufxn),  a  daughter  of 
Eerion,  king  of  the  Cilician  Thcbac,  and  one  of  tlie 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Scamandrius 
(  Astyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  See  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  J  I.  vi  390—502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fall,  xxii. 
460,  dec;  xxiv.  725,  &c  On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the  share  of  Ncojitolemus 
(Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Molos- 
sus,  Piclus,  and  Pergamus,  Here  she  was  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  up  a  sacritioe  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  295,  dec; 
comp.  Paus.  i.  1 1.  §  1 ;  Pind.  Asm.  iv.  82,  vii. 50.) 
After  the  death  of  Ncoptolemus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Helenas,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Centrums.  (Virg.  L  c;  Paus. 
L  a,  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helenus, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Pergamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Paus. 

i.  11.  §  2  ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vi  7,  dec  ;  Eurip. 
Andromache.)  Andromache  and  her  son  Scaman- 
drius were  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotus.    (Pans.  x.  25,  in  fin.)        [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHUS  ('AripSaaxos).    1.  Com- 
mander of  the  Eleans  in  a.  a  364,  was  ' 
tho  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in 
(Xen.  HAL  vii.  4.  §  19.^ 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauromemum  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  a.  c,  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysius,  a, a 
344.  (Diod.  xvi.  7,  6» ;  Plut.  Timol.  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  founded 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  A  lexander,  a.  c  332.  (  Arrian,  A  nab. 

ii.  20.)  lie  may  have  been  the  same  Andromacbus 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele- Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa- 
maritans.   (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Achaeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laodice,  who  married  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  a.  c  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22. ) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopator* 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  a,  c  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromacbus  in 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyb 
t.  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6.  An  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  Philomotor,  sent 
to  Rome  b.  c.  154.    (Polyb.  xxriii.  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammarian,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
upon  Homer  (//.  v.  130),  whom  Coraini  (Fast.  Alt. 
i.  Diss,  ri  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
apposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum.    (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate  vL  p.  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicoiuc- 
dcia  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eudoc  p.  68 ; 
Said.  *.  r.  Iiolxos.) 

ANDRCMACHUS  (*Ajtyd>axo»).  1.  Com- 
monly called  "  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Crete,  and  was 
physician  to  Nero,  A.  d.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  **  Archiater"  is  known  to  have  been 
conferred  (Diet,  of  AnU  s.  v.  Archiater),  and  also 
for  having  been  the  inventor  of  a  very  famous 
compound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  **  Theriaca  Andromnchi,*  which 
long  enjoyed  n  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  place  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Theriaca.)  An- 
dnmiachus  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
in  two  of  his  works  (DeAntid.  L  6,  and  De  Titer. 
a4  Pis.  c.  6.  toL  xiv.  pp.  82—42),  and  says, 
that  Andromachus  chose  this  form  for  bis  re- 
ceipt as  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prose,  and  less  likely  to  be  altered.  The  pra 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc 
Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
translations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  fol. 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler's 
Pkysiciet  M edict  Graeci  Minorca,  BcroL  8vo.  1841. 
There  is  a  German  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber's 
EhVm-hs  DU-hter  der  ffcllencn,  Frankfort,  1826, 
8vo.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  A.  d.  54 — 68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Metiiaim.  see. 
Geu.  ii.  1.  vol.  xiii.  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
frequently  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.    [W.A.  G.] 

ANDRO'MEDA  :  A  vSp  -ut I  *. ),  a  daughter  of 
the  Aethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
mother  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
surpassed  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  sea-monster  was  sent  into  the  land.  The 
oracle  of  Amnion  promised  that  the  people  should 
be  delivered  frdm  these  calamities,  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
obtnined  her  as  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hymn.  Fab.  64 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  663,  &c)  Andro- 
meda had  previously  been  promised  to  Phineus 
(Hyginus  calls  him  Agcnor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  fight  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
wedding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 
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were  slain.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  1,  See.)  [Prr-srus.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stretched  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  10,  &c;  Eratosth.  Cutout. 
17*;  Arat  Phaen.  198.)  Conon  (Namit.  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  my  thus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas, 
which  are  now  lost  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant  (Les  plus  bean* 
Monument  de  Rome,  No.  63.)  [L.  S.J 

AN  DUO N  ('Artpsw).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xpovucd  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  beeu 
entitled  Tphrovt.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  30,  119;  Schol. 
ad  Find.  Isth.  ii.  17  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot  s.  v.  Zafdtty  6  Srjuos  ;  Euseb. 
Fracp.  Kv.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Thes.c.2o)  in  conjunction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Comp.  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aesch.  Pert.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  Yltp'utkovs  (Schol. 
ad  ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  354 ),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  ns  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephonus  of  Byzantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Utpl  Zuyytvtiwy.  (Ilarpocrat  *.  r. 
*op€ayrt7oy  ;  Schol.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Histor.  Grace  p.  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  CAvoVxwf),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatian, 
Orat.  in  Grace.  55,  p.  1 19,  Worth.)       [P.  S.] 

ANDRON  ('AplSpwr),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraqucllns  (De  Nobiiitutc,  c  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (BiU.  Gr.  vol. 
p.  58,  ed.  vet),  to  be  the  same  person  at 
of  Carystus  [Andreas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Audron 
in  Pliny  (//.  A^.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreas.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Celsus,  Galen,  Caelius  Aurclianus,  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegincta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
bNone  of  his  workB  are  in  existence,  nor  is  anj-- 
thing  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med.  v.  20,  vL  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  lime  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hut.  de  la  Mid. ;  C.  G.  K  uhn,  Index  Madicorum 
Oculariorum  inter  Graecos  Romanosoye,  Fascic  L 
p.  4,  Lips^  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRONICIA'NUS  (\vlpovutx**6s),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  Eunoniiani.  (Phot  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AkopoWot), 

ambassador  ol 

Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  156,  to  inform  the 
senate  that  Pnisias  had  attacked  the  territories  of 
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Attains.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.)  Andronicus  was 
again  sent  to  Rome  in  ac.  149,  and  assisted  Nico- 
medes  in  compiling  against  bis  father  Prusuxs. 
(Appian,  Miikr.  4,  &c) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('Ai>9piriKos\  an  Abtolian, 
the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  d.  c  1C7,  because  he  had  borne  arms 
with  his  father  against  the  Romans.  (lav.  xIt.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNE'NUS  ('Aitipo- 
wIkos  Ko/urptfa),  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
son  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  and  first-cousin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Alcibiades,  pre- 
sents a  series  of  adventures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  htm  her 
choicest  gifts.  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens :  three  royal  princesses  were  his 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (ch.  4B),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tivity. After  being  released,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
sister  Theodora.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  1k>- 
tween  Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  array  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Scmlin.  Still  suspected  by 
Manuel,  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Damascus ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghdad 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
"He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebizond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Andronicua,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicua  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros- 
trating himself  laden  with  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor's  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebizond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1 180. 
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Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexia  II.,  whom 
Andronicus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Albxis  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Lonis  VII.  king  of  France, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  marry 
Andronicus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  years. 
His  reign  was  short  He  was  bated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  administration  was  wise  ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicus  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Thessalonica.  Thus  Andronicus  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant  the  superstitious 
Hagiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadful 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  1  sane 
Angelus,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicus  was  seized,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  tliat 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  (12th  of 
September,  1185.)    (Nicetas,  Manuel  Comnenus, 

1.  1,  iii.  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Alexit  Afanuelu  Coma.  FiL  c. 

2,  9,  Ac;  Andronictu  Comnenus;  Guilielmus  Ty- 
rensis,  xxi.  1 3.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEC^LOGUS,  At 
Elder  (Ay5/>orfi«>f  TlaAcuoKoyot),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Michael  Palaeologus,  was  born  A.  d.  126*0.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  were  beaten  by  Os- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  possessions 
in  Asia.  In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
hand  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Turks.  Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Fiona,  the  son 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventurers, 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
famous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  en- 
gagements, but  his  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianople.  But  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  maintained  themselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
sons,  Andronicua  and  ManueL    Both  loved  the 
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suae  woman  without  knowing  that  they  were 
rivals,  and  bj  an  unhappy  mistake  Manuel  was 
dain  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Their  lather, 
Michael,  died  of  grief,  and  the  emperor,  exasperat- 
ed against  his  grandson,  showed  some  intention  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
civil  war,  or  rather  three  wars,  arose  Iwtween  the 
emperor  and  his  grandson,  which  lasted  from  1321 
till  1328,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 

irate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Andronicus  the 
elder  retired  to  a  convent  at  Drama  in  Thessaly, 
whe  re  he  lived  as  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
nio*. He  died  in  1 332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Pachyraeres,  AmJronicua  Par 
laeologui  ;  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  vL — x.;  Canta- 
cozenus,  i.  1,  etc.)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONl'CUS  III.  PALAEOaOGUS,  tie 
Younger  ('AvipovOcoi  Ila\tu6\oyos),  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  in  1296,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  1328,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  article.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  wars  with  the  Turks;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocrene  against  sultan  Urkhan  and 
his  brother  Ala-ed-din,  who  had  just  organized 
the  body  of  the  Jannisaries,  by  whom  Thrace  was 
ravaged  as  far  a*  the  Haemu*.  Equally  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fortunate  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
KipUchak,  and  the  Servians. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  EmanucL  At 
his  death,  in  1341,  ho  left  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  John  Cnntacuzenus,  who  soon  be- 
gan to  reign  in  his  own  name.  (Nicephorus 
Uregoras,  lib.  iz. — xl ;  Cantacuzenus,  L  c  58, 
Ac*,  ii.  c  1—40 ;  Phranxes,  L  c  10 — 13  ;  comp. 
Pacbyroerea,  Andronicus  Palaeologitx.)      [\V.  P.] 

ANDRONl'CUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha),  was  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called 
*  the  tower  of  the  winds."  Vitruvius  \\.  6.  §  4), 
after  stating,  that  some  mako  the  number  of 
the  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  havo 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
eight,  adds,  M  Especially  Andronicus  Cyrrbestes, 
who  also  bet  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  (exetxplum),  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  be  made 
sculptured  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  binge 
looking  towards  the  wind  it  represented,"  (that 
is,  the  figure  of  the  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
rest),  "and  above  this  tower  ne  set  up  a  marble 
pillar  (metam).  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
in  bronze,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
and  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
round  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
site the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
as  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind." 
Varro  calls  the  building  **  horologium."  (Ii.  Ii. 
iii.  5.  §  17,  Scbn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
in  two  ways.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
with  gnomons  above  them,  formed  a  series  of 
san-diaUv  and  in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
mj  1 1  plied  from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  tbc  Acropolis.  The  building, 
%'hirh  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
and  others.  The  plain  walls  are  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-cast  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsydra  are 
still  visible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  also  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  which  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  about  1 35 
B.  C.  (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  I/orologium.)  Al  tiller 
places  Andronicus  at  100  b.  &  lAUUca^  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Encydap.  vi  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  an  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  "horologium"  were  of 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  properly  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRONl'CUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  far  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  literature  begins  with  this 
writer.    (QuinuL  x.  2.  §  7.)    He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentnm,  and  was  mode 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southern  Italy.    He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Solinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consul 
in  B.c  219,  and  again  in  ac  207.  Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Hieron.  in  Euseb. 
Chron.  ad  OU  148.)    During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.  His  first  drama  was  acted  in  ac 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic  BruL.  18,  comp.  Tutc.  Quaett.  i.  1,  de 
Sated.  14  ;  Liv.  viL  2;  Gellius,  xvii.  21)  ;  but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt  (Diomedes,  iii.  p.  486 ; 
Flavins  Vopisc  Nutneritm,  13;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Comoed.  ei  Trag.)    The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.  The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dra- 
mas. (Suet  de  Illuitr.  GrammaL  1 ;  Diomed.  L.  c) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  B  c  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  B.  c  214.  (Osann,  Anal. 
CriL  p.  28.)    As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  arc  few  and  short 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development    Cicero  (Urut.  18) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
nestra  and  the  3000  craters  in  the  Equos  Trojanus 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,  (ad 
Famil.  vii.  1.)    In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and  Horace,  although  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetry,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Horat  EpinL 
ii.  1.  69.) 

Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  : 
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1.  A  Latin  Odyssey  in  the  Satnrnian  vers©  (Cic. 
Brut,  18),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymns  (Liv.  xxvii.  37;  Feat.  s.v. 
Scribas),  of  which  no  fragments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  versified 
Annals,  is  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus  and  Ennius.  (  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Lat.  p.  827.) 

The  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  Acciua.  The 
fragments  of  the  Odysaea  Latina  are  collected  in 
H.  Dtintzer  et  L.  Lersch,  de  Yertu  quern  vacant 
Saturmno,  pp.  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Diintzcr's  Lirm  Andronid  Fragmenta 
coUeeta  et  illustrate^  $c.  Berlin,  1835,  8vo.;  comp. 
Oaann,  Analecta  Critica,  c  1.  [L.  S.] 

AN  DRON  I'CUSCAifyoViJcof^a  Macedonian, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  war  against  Autiochus, 
a  c.  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesus.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  B.  c.  169  as  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  burn  the  dock-yards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Dindonis,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  his  purpose,  as  Livy 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  pat  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Diod.  Exc  p.  579, 
Wess.;  Appian,  de  Reb.  Mac.  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  fAstysWos),  of  Olynthus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agerrhus 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (A nab.  iiL  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius' army  at  the  battle  of  Gaxa  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69,  86.) 

AN  DRON  rCUS  (*A*opdVi#ro*),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, mentioned  by  Galen  (De.  Compos.  Medieam. 
src.  Locos,  vii.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodoras 
Priscianus  (Rer.  Medic  i.  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
several  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  Pcripa- 
teticus  or  RAodius,  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Tiraquellus  {I*  NobMtatt,  c,  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (Jtibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
6*2,  cd.  vet),  u  Andronicus  Ticianus,"  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titianns  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persons.      [W.A.  G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  CArSpiwucos),  a  Greek  port 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  a.  D.  360.  Libanius  (Epist.  75  ;  comp. 
JJe  Vila  Sua,  p.  68)  says,  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  favour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  as  far  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hcrmopolis  ?).  If  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photius 
(Cod.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bckk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mnpnlis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decurio. 
Tbemistins  (Orat.  xxix.  p.  418,  &c),  who  speaks 
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of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appeals 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicus.  In  A.  D.  359, 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persons  in  the  east 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  PauJus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Ani- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  181.)       [L.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AttytVutos),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle's  successors,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  b.  a  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Boethus  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  655,757;  Ammon. 
in  Aristot.  Cuteg.  p.  8,  a^  ed.  Aid.)  We  know 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  he  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (SulL  c  26),  that  ho 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apellicon 's  library  in  B.C.  84. 
Tyrannio  commenced  this  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  vit.  Pk- 
«*.  c  24  ;  Boethius,  ad  Aristot  de  Interpret,  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil.  1570.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicus made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions ; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle's  works. 

Andronicus  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Categories. 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus 
Callistus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicus  Callistus 
was  the  author  of  the  work  n#p!  riofiwr,  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  The  Xltpl 
TlaBiv  was  first  published  by  Hoschel,  Aug.  Vin- 
del.  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsius,  as  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat.  1607,  and  afterwards 
by  HcinRiuB  as  the  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
Lugd.  Rat  1617,  with  the  Utpl  Uadiv  attached  to 
it  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.  (Stahr,  Aristotdia,  ii.  p.  129  ) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  (,A*6p«r«as),  was  with  Cal- 
licrates  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaean  s.  In  B.  c.  146,  he  was  seut  by  Metellus 
to  Diaens,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean*,  to 
offer  peace ;  but  the  peace  was  rejected,  and  An- 
dronidas  seized  by  Diacus,  who  however  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent  (Polyb.xxix.  10, 
xxx.  20,  xl.  4,  5.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  ('ArtpdVflenjt).  1.  Of 
Tbasus,  one  of  Alexander's  admirals,  sailed  with 
Nearchus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  766 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  20.)  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  T^r  'IrStityf. 
vapdwAovr.  (Athcn.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
cian.  Heracl.  p.  63,  Huds.;  Tbeophr.  de  Cans.  Plant. 
ii.  5 ;  Vossius,  deHistor.  Grace,  p.  98,  ed.  Wester 
mann. 
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2.  Of  Cyxicus,  left  by  Antiochus  the  Great  in 

to  convey  the  treasures  promised  him  by 
the  Indian  king  Sopha^&scnus.  (Polyb.  xi.  34.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defended  Corinth  against 
the  Romans  in  b.  c,  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Achaeana.  (Liv.  xxxii.  23 ; 
xxxiii.  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Thessaly,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
the  coon  try  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili- 
tary commander),  shut  the  gates  of  Goinphi  against 
Caesar  in  b.  c  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  80.) 

AN  DRO'STH  EN  ES  ('Attipoottrrts),  ■» 
nian  sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus,  completed 
the  figures  supporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Praxias.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
about  440.  n»  c.  [P.  S.J 

ANDROTION  ('A^orfaa^an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  a  son  of  Andron,  a  pupil  of  Isocratcs,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes.  (Suid.  #.  v.)  To 
which  of  the  political  parties  of  tho  time  he  be- 
longed is  uncertain ;  but  Ulpian  (ad  Demotth.  c. 
Andrei,  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
hare  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(SchoL  ad  Hermogen.  p.  40 1 .)  Among  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  (Gelliua,  rv.  28;  Plut  Dem.  15),  and  in 
which  he  imitated  the  elegant  style  of  Isocrates 
and  Androtion.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
Androtion  bad  induced  the  people  to  make  a  p so- 
ph Uma  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Kuctrmon  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
biro,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfranchised, 
partly  for  having  proposed  the  illegal  psephisma, 
and  partly  for  his  bad  conduct  in  other  respects. 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
for  Diodorus,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it 
( Liban.  A rgutiu  ad  Demotih.  Androt.)  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
tion hare  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment which  is  preserved  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
(ftkei.  iii.  4.)  Some  modern  critics,  such  as  Wes- 
seling  (ad  Diod.  i.  29),  Comes  (ad  Itorrai,  ii.  p. 
40),  and  Orelli  (ad  ltocrat.  de  Antul.  p.  248),  as- 
cribe to  Androtion  the  Eroticus  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  but 
their  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.  ( Westcrmaun, 
Quaett.  Demotih.  ii.  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
same  person  as  the  orator.  (Zosim.  ViU  Isoer.  p. 
xied.  Dind.)  [L.  S.J 

ANDROTION  f  Artyorfair),  the  author  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Pans, 
vi.  7.  §  2,  x.  8.  §  1  ;  Marcellin.  Vii.  Thue.  §  28 ; 
Plut.  Solon*  c  15,  Ac)  The  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  published  with  those  of  Philo- 
chorus,  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  181 1.  (Vossius,  die  HisL 
Graee.  386,  ed.  Westcrmann.) 

ANDROTION  ('Artportuv),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Theophrastus.  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  8,  de  Cuus. 
Plant,  iii.  15  ;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  <L,  82,  c;  Varr. 
AAi.1;  Colum. i.  1 ;  Plin.  Elenchu*,  lib.  viii.,&c) 

AND  It  US.  [Andrkus.] 

ANEMOTIS  ('Affjuwrif),  the  subduer  of  the 
wiuiis,  a  surname  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mes- 
senia.    It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  bv 


Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  his  prayers 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 
ANERISTUS  ('Ayjptoros),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c 
430,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  1 37  ; 
Thuc.  ii.  67.)  The  grandfather  of  Ancristus  had 
the  same  name.  (Herod,  vii.  1 34.) 

ANER0ESTU8  or  ANEROKSTES  (%Arnp6- 
*<rro»,  'Ayijpofcrrrjs),  king  of  the  Gaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
induced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  B.  c.  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Facsulae, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C.  Atilius,  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
kittle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  wcru 
defeated  with  immenso  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus  in  despair,  put  an  ond  to  his 
own  life.  (Polyb.  ii.  22, 2(5,  &c,  31 ;  conip.  Eutrop. 
iii.  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  3  ;  Zonulas,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  fAnpiSsipa),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Dcmeter 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phi  ius  in  Attica.    (Paus.  i.  31.  §  2;  Hesych* 
*.  e.;  Plut.  Sympos.  p.  745.)  (L.  S.J 

ANGE'LION,  sculptor.  [Tectabus.] 

A'NGELOS  ("A77«Aof).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  ;  SchoL  ad 
Theoerit.  iL  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Melas,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  vii. 
4.  §6.)  [L.  S.} 

ANGERO'NA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  fonn  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  she 
is  tho  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  (Verrius  Place  ap. 
Maerob.  Sat.  I  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Roman  ula,  close 
by  tho  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  scaled  up  (os  obliyaium  et  svj- 
i»a/«m,  Macrob.  /.  c;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massuriita  Sabinus  (ap.  Macrob.  Ac.) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartnng  (Die  Rdig.  cL  Hum.  ii.  p. 247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  (ap.  Macrob. 
I.  c.)  and  Ecstus  («.t>.  Anocrvnac  dcae)  give  au  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  thue  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  by  a  disease  called  <im</i>«,  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.    (Comp.  Orelli,  Inxript.  p.  87.  No.  116.) 
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Other  accounts  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god- 
dess of  silence,  and  that  her  worship  wns  intro- 
duced at  Rome  to  prevent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  herself  the  protecting  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  divulge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  /.  c;  Macrob.  Sat.  hi.  9.)  A  festival,  Ange- 
ronalia,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  l*2th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontiffs  offered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Vnlupia,  and  in  the  curia  Acculcia. 
( Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  23 ;  Plin.  and  Macrob. 
li.ee.)  [L.S.J 

ANGI'TIA  or  ANGUI'TIA,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  Sho  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  nnmo  from  being  able  to  kill  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  angere  or  anguis^  Serv. 
ad  Aon.  vii.  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Servius,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viiL  498,  &&)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 16;  p.  335,  No.  1846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  tho  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  115)  it 
seems  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinus  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
c  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ANIA'NUS,  tho  referendarius  (Dufresne, 
Gloss,  a.  v.)  of  Alaric  tho  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  iir  that  capacity  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  ufficial  copies  of  the 
Breviarium,  (Diet  of  Ant  s.  v.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  A  nut  n  us,  vir 
spectabilis  subscripsi  vt  edidt\  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  tho  word  eduli,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Breriarittm  Anianu  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  (Aduris)  in  Gas- 
coignc,  a.  D.  506.  (Silberrad,  ad  Heinec.  Hist 
Jur.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebcrt  (de  eevfesiasticis  scrip- 
toribus.  c  70,  cited  by  Jac.  Godcfroi,  Prolegomena 
in  Cod.  Theodos.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  translated 
from  Greek  into  I*-itin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
following  article,  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANIA'N  US  ('Avians).  1.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  tho  5th  century  after 
Christ  and  wrote  a  chronogrnphy,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  S.vnccllus,  he  generally  followed  Euaebius, 
but  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  surpassed  Kuscbius  in  accuracv.  Syn- 
celliis  frequently  finds  fault  with  him.  "(Syncell. 
Chronogr.  pp.7,  16.  17,  34— 3fi.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Ccleda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
wns  the  amanuensis  of  Pclagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelagian.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Diospolis  (a.  d.  415),  and  wrote  on  the  Pelagian  | 


controversy  against  Jerome.  (Hieron.  EpisL  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Chrysostom 's  Letters  to 
Neophytes.  Of  all  his  works  there  are  only  extant 
the  translations  of  the  first  eight  of  Cbrysostom's 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Mont- 
faucon's  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Gregorius(orGcorgius) 
Trapexuntius,  but  Fabricius  regards  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  (Dill.  Graee.  viii.  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  other  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  preface  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Orontius, 
who  was  condemned  for  PcJagianism  in  the  council 
of  Ephcsus.  (a.  d.  431.)  [P.  S.] 

ANICE'TUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
formerly  bis  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
in  a.  d.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  Ho  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 
(Tac  Ann.  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62 ;  Dion  Caas.  lxi.  13 ; 
Suet  Ner.  35.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insurrection 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  a.  v.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  tho  same  year,  and  Anicctus, 
who  had  token  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Sedo- 
cheai  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac  Hist.  iiL  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  have 
written  a  glossary.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  783,  c ;  com  p. 
Alciphr.  i.  28,  with  Bergler's  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GENS.  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Aniens  arc  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  cetitury  B.  c.  Their  cognomen  was  Gall  us. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  are  giveu 
under  Anicius. 

ANI'CIUS.  1.  Cn.  A  Nines,  a  legate  of  Paullns 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  B  c  168.  (Liv.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Anicius,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  for  hiin,  B.c.  54.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iiL  1.  §  7.) 

3.  C.  Anicius,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Corniticius  • 
in  Africa,  when  Anicius  was  going  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  legatio  libera  (Diet  of  Ant  s.v.  Legates) 
in  b.  c  44.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  19,  ad  Fain,  vii. 
26,  xii.  21.) 

ANI'GHIDES  ('ArtypiSst),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  AnigruB  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  visited  by  persona 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cured 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  346  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 880.)      [I*  S.J 

A'NIUS  ("Awoj),  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Crt-usa, 
or  according  to  others  by  Rhoeo,  tho  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  *her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  father  in  a  chest 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  in 
Dclos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  prophetic  powers.    (Diod.  v.  62 ; 
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fonon,  Narrut.  41.)     Aniiui  had  by  Drynpe 
three  daughters,  Ouno,  S pernio,  and  Elais,  to  whom 
Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at  will  any 
quantity  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil, — whence  they  were 
called  Oenotropae.    When  the  Greeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Delos,  Aniua  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
yean,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should  not 
take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
with  the  help  of  his  three  daughters  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  ap.  Tzeiz.  ad  Lycoph.  569;  Ov.  Met. 
xiiL.  625,  &c  ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  i.  23.)  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Anius  (Ov. /.c;  Virg.  Acn. 
iii.  80,  with  Servius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
that  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
name  of  Lavinia,  who  was,  like  her  father,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Laviniura.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  59 ;  Aurel. 
Vict  De  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  9 ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die 
Reiig.  d.  Rom.  i.  p.  87.)    Two  other  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
other  a  king  of  Etruria,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derived  its  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  80, 
and  Pint.  Pandld.  40.  [L.  S.J 

ANNA.    [Anna  Pbrknna.] 
ANNA  COMNE'NA  ('Am  Rou^a),  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  born  in  a.  n.  1083.     She  was  destined 
to  marry  Constantino  Ducas,  but  ho  died  while  she 
was  still  a  child ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  Nicephorus  Bryennius  a  Greek  nobleman 
distinguished  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
gifted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
us  in  the  preface  to  her  Alexia*,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
scholars  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husband's  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.    Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
esteem,  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Bryennius  his  successor.    The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,    (a.  d.  1118.) 
During  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
seize  the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
were  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
died  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  loss  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  retirement  from  the  world  she  composed  her 
"Alexias"  ('AA«£t'af). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
father,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
great  prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Scliuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epeirus,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Normans  in  Epeirus.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting,  containing  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
with  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
Asia,  and  his  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 
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I  hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epeirus.    In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  against  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  father.  This 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  merely  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  w  If  I  praise  Alexis," 
she  says  in  the  preface,  u  the  world  will  accuse  mo 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenover  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  1  shall  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  impious  injustice."   However,  this  self- 
justification  is  mere  mockery.    Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  far  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  w  impious  injustice,"  she  only  de- 
serves that  of  44  pious  injustice."   The  Alexias  is 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance,— embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Byzantines.    Anna  did  not  invent 
facts,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.    This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national.  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  arc  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.    Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  false  erudition ;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  facts  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  tho  most  interesting  and  one 
of  tho  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoelschelius,  Augsburg,  1610,  4 to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  1651,  fbL  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  (1670,  fol.)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopcn 
(2  vols.  Ovo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn. 
1 839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Cousin 
(Ic  president),  and  a  German  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  «  Historische 
Meraoircn,"  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.  [W.  P.] 
ANNA  PEHENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  {Fast.  iii. 
523,  &c.)  and  VirgiL  {Aen.  iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  daughter  of  Dolus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  I^avinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Pcrenna, 
for  previously  her  name  had  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
tho  plebs  had  seceded  to  the  mons  sneer  ana 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bovillae  an  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  distributed  cakes  among  the  hungry 
multitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
grateful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.    A  third 
Rtnry,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tolls  us  that,  when 
Mars  wus  in  love  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  assistance,    She  ap- 
peared before  him  herself  in  the  disguise  of  Minerva, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her,  she  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ovid  (Fast 
iii.  657,  &c)  remarks  that  Anna  I'erenna  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis, 
and  by  others  ngnin  as  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
or  as  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  infant 
Jove,    Now  as  Macrobius  (Sut.  i  12)  states,  that 
at  her  festival,  which  fell  on  the  1.5th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  ut  amtare  peren- 
nareque  commode  liccat,  it  seems  clear  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.    The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin,    (Hartung,  Die  lid  in.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p. 
229,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
ANNAEUS  CORNU'TUS.  [Cornutus.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.  [Flohus.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.  [Lucams.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.  [Mklla.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.  [Sknbca.] 
ANNAEUS  STA'TIUS.  [Statius.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens, 
which  was  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  a  c.  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  (anrntt)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  xl.  44.)  The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Skx.  Villius  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo's 
(Cic.  ad  Fain.  ii.  6),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annalis,  of  whom  Quintilian  speaks,  (vi.  3.  §  86.) 

2.  L.  Villius  Annalis,  praetor  in  a  c  43, 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius  to  Cicero,  a  c  51.  (ad  Fam.  viii  8  )  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  a  drunken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  his  father. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1 1.  §  6.) 

M.  ANN  EI  US,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilicia,  a  c.  51.  Anneius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sard  is,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thermus,  that  the  latter 
might  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  Cicero's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  a  a  50,  Anneius 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiiL  55,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  c  84,  in  his  fourth  consulship.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Piso  Calpurnianus,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  previous 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
ii  41.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C.  Papius  Celsus,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  [Milo.J 

ANNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Livy  mentions,  is  the  Latin  praetor  I*  Annius  of 
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Setia,  a  Roman  colony,  (a  c.  340.)  [Anniu% 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  this  getis  under  the 
republic  arc :  Askllus,  Bklliknus,  Cimbbk, 
Luscuh,  Milo.  Those  who  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Annius. 

According  to  Eckhel  (v.  p.  134),  the  genuine 
coin*  of  the  Annii  have  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  figured  belowi  which  represents  the  head 


of  a  woman,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C.  Annl  T.  F. 
T.  N.  Pkocos.  Ex.  &  C.  and  L.  Fabl  L.  F.  Hi(sr). 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  C  Annius,  who  fought 
against  Sertorius  in  Spain.  [Annius,  No.  7.]  It 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabius  may  have  been  tho 
quaestor  of  Annius,  but  nothing  is  known  for  cer- 
tain. 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A.  Gellius,  who  cays  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.    Among  other  things,  he  ap- 

?ears  to  have  written  Foscennine  Tenet.  (Gell.  vii. 
,  ix.  10,  xx.  8.) 
A'NNIBAL.  [Haknibal.] 
ANNl'CERIS  I'AvrlKtpts),  a  Cyrenaic  philoso- 
pher [Aristippus],  of  whom  the  ancients  have 
left  us  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  ransomed  Plato  for  20  niinac  from 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86);  but 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Paraebates,  whose  succession  from  Aristippus  in 
the  order  of  discipleship  was  as  follows : — Aristip- 
pus, Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antipatcr, 
Epitimedes,  Paraebates.    Plato,  however,  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  Aristippus,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Amiiccris  must  be 
false.  '  Hence  Menage  on  Lacrtius  (/.  c.)  and 
K uster  on  Suidas  (*.  r.)  have  supposed  that  there 
were  two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Anniccris, 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.    If  so,  the  latter  is  the  one 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reached  us, 
and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  nnd 
Epicurean  schools.    He  was  opposed  to  Epicurus 
in  two  points:  (1)  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,  maintaining  that 
there  was  no  general  end  of  human  life.    In  both 
these  statements  he  reasserted  the  principle  of 
Aristippus.    But  he  differed  from  Aristippus,  inas- 
much as  he  allowed  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  similar  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say- 
ing that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  from 
such  qualities,  even  though  they  cause  him  occa- 
sional trouble,  and  that  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindness  and 
natural  affection.    Again  he  denied  that  reason 
(d  \6yos)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  main- 
taining that  habit  (dvtOifttrOat)  was  also  necessary. 
(Suidas  and  Diog.  Laert.  '.  c;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
ii.  p.  417  ;  Brucker,  Hist.  CriL  PkiL  ii.  3  ;  Ritter, 
Gvchichte  der  Phil,  vii  3.)    Aclian  (  K  H.  ii  27) 
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says,  thnt  Anniceris  (probably  the  elder  of  tbe 
two)  win  distinguished  for  hi*  skill  as  a  cha- 
rioteer. [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annius,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
colony,  wm  praetor  of  the  Latins,  B.  a  340,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Homo  to  demand  for  the  Latins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans,  According  to  tbe  Ro- 
man story,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
defied  the  Roman  Jupiter;  aud  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  (Liv.  riii. 
3-6.) 

2.  Annius,  a  frecdman,  the  father  of  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, who  was  corulc  aedile  in  B.  a  304.  (OelL  vi. 
9;  Liv.  ix.  46.) 

3.  Y.  Annius,  a  triumvir  for  founding  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mutina,  a.  c  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  2.5.) 

4.  Annius,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  fl.  c  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Vol. 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  1 ;  Liv.  xxiii.  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  110, 
attempted  with  P.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  office 
the  next  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col- 
leagues. (Soli.  Jug.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  tbe  orator,  in  a  a  87, 
and  brought  his  head  to  Marias.  (Vol.  Max.  ix.  2. 
S  2 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72.) 

7.  C  Annius,  sent  into  Spain  by  Sulla  about 
a.  c  82  against  Sertorius,  whom  bo  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nova  Carthago.  (Plut.  Sertor.  7.) 

8.  Q.  Annius,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
fpiratora,  R.  c,  63.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gus  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
fate.  (Sail.  Cat.  1 7, 50 ;  comp.  Q.  Cic.  <&  P*.  C  3.) 

A'NNIUS  BASSUS.  [Barsus.] 
A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.  [Faustur.] 
A'NNIUS  GALLUS.  [Gallus.] 
A'NNIUS  P^LLIO.  [Poi.no.] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.    Ovid  calls 
him  precox.  ( Virg.  JEW.  ix.  36 ;  Scrv.  adlocetad 
Ed  vil  21  ;  Prop.  ii.  26.  84  ;  Ov.  Tritt.  ii.  435 ; 
Cic.  PMipp.  xiii.  5  ;  Weichert,  Potior.  Lot.  Halt- 
<t><"j*i  p.  160,  &c^  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  ('Arraia),  a  surname  of  Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
40. 1 ;  Apollon.  i.  1141 ;  Hesych.  «.  e.)  [L.  S.] 
ANTAEUS  ('Arrows).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
whose  strength  was  invincible  to  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
stranger*  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
out  of  their  skulls  he  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Hrnicli-8  discovered  the  source . of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  np  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31 ; 
Diod.  iv.  17;  Pind.  Iithm.  iv.  87,  &c;  Loean, 
Phonal,  iv.  590,  &c;  Juvcn.  iiL  89^,  Ov.  II.  897.) 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  (Antaei  eoUis),  which  formed 
a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
»t  full  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
in  Manretania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  829  ;  P.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §  35,  ftc.),  and  it  was  be- 
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licved  tliat  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  cover- 
ing it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  liad 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plut. 
Sertor.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  I  rasa,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cient* with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Barcc,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prize  was 
won  by  Alexidamus.  (Pind.  Pylh.  ix.  183,  &&, 
with  the  Schol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen,  x.  56).  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'GGRAS  ('Ajw^'ob*),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c.  270.  He  was  a  friejid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  3 ; 
PluL  Apopid/i.  p.  182,  B,  Sympos.  iv.  p.  668,  c.) 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (riii. 
p.  340,  &c.)  relate  some  facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  T/ubais. 
(«7)fofr,  Vila  Arati,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhlo.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (ApostoL  Proverb.  Cent. 
v.  82 ;  Maxim.  Cop f ess.  ii.  p.  580,  ed.  Corobefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant.  (Diog.  Laert,  iv.  26; 
Anthol.  Graec  ix.  147.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  ('AvraAjc/oaj),  the  Spartan, 
aprxmrs  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy. His  father's  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (Ariar.  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon— the  same, 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (HelL  ii. 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  imfrvftos  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nnbaxus  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalridas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiriboziin,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  a  &  393.  (Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  1 2.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  nnder  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  tho 
Greeks  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argot,  and  Corinth,  In  con- 
sequence of  tbe  strong  opposition  made  by  these 
states,  Tiribaxut  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxcrxes,  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seised  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king's  forces  for  tho  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon.)  Tiribaxus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Struthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  therefore  continued  for  some  years ;  but 
in  B.  c.  388  the  state  of  affairs  appeared  to  giro 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.    Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Phamabazus,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interest*,  hod  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king's  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted his  government  to  Ariobarzancs,  with 
whom  Antalcidas  bad  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(£€po$  Ik  mtXatoS).    Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (va6apxos)*  ^d  ambassador. 
(HelL  v.  1.  §  6,  28.)    On  hi*  arrival  at  Ephesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochus, 
as  his  lieutenant  (iwiaroKtvs),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydns  and  keep  Iphicrates  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him  *  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.    In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  iu  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,  acting  under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,  having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  Bent  to  him  for  aid.  Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Percopc,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thra- 
sybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  be  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
(HeU.  v.  1.  §25-27;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
in  loc.  Xen.)  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur- 
nished from  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.  Antal- 
cidas thus  commanded  the  sea,  which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  (HeU.  v.  1.  1 — 24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.  The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (sec  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  HelL  v.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus  :  "Arta- 
xerxes the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  u> 
lands  Claxomennc  and  Cyprus  ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.    But  whichever  party  receives  not 

*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  54 
'AvrdKKxlas  K<xri&)  /xiv  n*rA  Tiptftf^ov,  h.  t.  A. 
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this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  with  such  at 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money."    (HelL  v.  I. 
§  81.)    To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern- 
ment of  Argos  and  Corinth  (HelL  v.  1.  §  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  B»  c  387,  the  famous 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (HeU.  v.  1.  $  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (Hell.  vL  3.  $$  9, 12, 18,  vi.  5.  $  2 ;  Paus. 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thirlwall, 
Gr.  Hid.  voL  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitford,  ch.  25.  sec  7, 
ch.  27.  sec.  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.  From  a  passing  allu- 
sion in  the  speech  of  Callistratus  tho  Athenian 
(Hell.  vL  3.  $  12),  we  learn  that  he  was  then 
(b.  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HelL  vi.  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court  ?  (Sec  Diod.  xv.  50 ;  Dem. 
e.  Timotk  p.  1 191 ;  Thirlwall,  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Plu- 
tarch again  (Aye*,  p.  613,  c.)  mentions,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons,  that  at  the  tinio  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  Eparainondas,  a.  c  369, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cythera.  The  same  author  informs  us 
(Artax.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  a  c. 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.    If,  considering  the  general  looseness  of 


statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  wo  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  868.  (HelL  vii.  1.  $  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxerxes;  but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (See, 
however,  Thirlwall,  voL  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Ay*'*. 
613,  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
what 


Plutarch  (Artax.  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  fashionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.  [E.  E.] 
ANTANDER  ('Arraytpos),  brother  of  Agatho- 
cles,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brutii  in  B.  c  317. 
During  his  brother's  absence  in  Africa  (b.  c.  310), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  of 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathoclcs,  for  h<% 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his 
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brother**  cruelty.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  xx.  16,  72.) 
Antander  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work, 
which  Diodorua  quote*.  (Ere.  xxi.  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
Wesa.) 

ANTEIA  f/Arr«o),  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  lobatea,  and  wife  of  P rectus  of  Argos,  by 
whom  the  became  the  mother  of  Maera.  (Apollod. 
H.  2.  §  1 ;  Horn.  IL  vi.  160 ;  Eostath,  ad  Horn.  p. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tragedians  call  the  wife  of 
Proctus  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  loTe  for 
BehVrophontes,  see  Bkllkbophontes,      [L.  8.] 

ANTE1AS  or  ANT  IAS  ('Avrstat  or 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  was  believed  to 
hare  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  *.c.*AKr«io.)  [L.S.] 

P.  ANTEIUS  was  to  hare  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  d.  56,  but  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  A.  d.  57.  (Toe 
Ann.  xiii.  22,  xvi.  14.) 

ANTENOR  fAmfiwp),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
Aosvetc*  and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  bad  many  children.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
398 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menelaus  and 
Odysseus  into  bis  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 
as  ambassadors.  (//.  iii.  146,  Ac,  203,  &c.)  He 
also  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to 
Menelaus.  (IL  vii.  348,  &c)  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  is  said  about  him  in  the  Homeric 
jH"»onisj  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
Anterior  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Greeks,  has  been  seized  upon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writers.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  claim 
the  surrender  of  Hesionc,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
by  any  favourable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Menelaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which  Antenor  afforded  them. 
(Diet.  Cret  L  1 1.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
his  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 
of  treachery  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
sent  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  devised 
with  him  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 
citv,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 
(Diet.  Cret  iv.  22,  v.  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  246, 651, 
ii.  15;  Tzetxca,  ad  Lycophr.  839;  Suidas,  «.  r. 
voAAaeW.)  When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 
of  a  panther  was  hung  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor's 
house,  as  a  sign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it,  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  1 08;  Pans, 
x.  17  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  His  history  after  this 
event  is  related  differently.  Dictys  (v.  17;  com  p. 
Serv.  ad  A  en.  ix.  264)  states,  that  ho  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 
embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  carried 
to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrcne  (Pind.  Pyth.  v. 
110);  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  foundation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Strab.  I.e.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  1  ;  Li  v.  i.  1.)  An- 
tenor with  his  family  and  his  house,  on  which  the 
panther's  akin  was  seen,  was  painted  in  the  licsche 
at  Delphi.  (Pans.  /.  c)  [L.  S.] 

ANTrTNOR  ('\vn{r*p),  the  son  of  Kuphranor, 
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an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  fret  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogciton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Ccrameicus.  (b.  c.  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  made  cither  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  tho 
Cerameicus.  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  6  ;  Arrian.  A  nab.  iii. 
16,  vii.  19 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9 ;  to.  19.  §  10  ;  Iluckb, 
Corp.  ftuerip.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1)  to  Seleucus ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
they  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Mcursii  Puuirat.  14.)      [P.  S.] 

ANTrTNOit  ('Aimfvwp),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
A&ro,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephacstion 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  AtKror.  (Aelian, 
//.  Ar.  xvii.  35  ;  Plut  do  Mai.  Herod,  c  82.) 

ANTENO'Rl  DES  ('AnTjvo^Snt),  a  patronymic 
from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  484;  Horn.  IL  xL  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts had  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridao  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.  [Eaoa.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fad.  i.  633;  OeU.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta.  (Ov.  I.e.;  Macrob.  Sai.  i.  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Carmenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  later  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Carmenta,  or  as  two 
Carmentac,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (ap.  GetL 
I.  c),  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  ('Ai-flawj)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  A^. 
xxviii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  (Dt  Compot.  Mcdicum.  tec  Locos,  iv.  8. 
vol  xii  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

A  NTH  AS  ('AvsVff),  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of 
Troezen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Anthoia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  account1*  stated,  that 
Anthedon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Paus.  u.  30.  §  7,  &c^  ix.  22.  §  5.)       [L.  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  LI'NDIUS  ('A»*«u),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C. 
596.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  eminent  composers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  at  the  head  of 
his  phallophori.  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  he 
is  raked  by  Athcnaeus  (/.  c.)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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this  is  not  precisely  correct,  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  proper  form. 
It  is  well  observed  by  Bode  ( Drum.  Dichtkunst. 
iu  p.  16),  that  Antheas,  with  his  com  us  of  phallo- 
phori,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  his  dithyrambic  chorus,  to  inured  v. 
(See  aim  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Coinoedia.)  [P.  S.]  " 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTHEIA  ("Arifcia),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which 
she  had  a  temple  at  Argos.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  fallen  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Pans,  ii.  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Gnossus  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  ('AWbjAioi  toi/ions),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (AeachyL  Agam.  530;  Lobeck, 
wl  Soph.  Ajac.  805.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEM  I  US,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
able for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopius,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  on  Ricimcr 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Jdajorian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  d.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  ho  was  confirmed 
at  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimcr ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Antlieirnus  and 
Ricimcr,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olyhrius  as  em- 
peror, and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthemius  perished  in  the  assault 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  hare  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
Apollonius,  whom  he  patronised ;  bis  public  life  in 
Jomandes  (deBeb.  CM.  c  45),  Marcellinns  (Cftroa.), 
and  Theophanes  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fail  c.  36.  [A.  P.  S. 

ANTHE'MIUS  QAvMpiot),  an  emin 
maticion  and  architect,  born  at  Trolles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  His  father's 
nnrae  was  Stepbanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Trull,  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Trallianus;  and  Agathias 
mentions  {Hitt.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscorus,  Mctrodorus,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  A.  D.  532  (Procop.  in  Combe  fis.  Afanip. 
Serum  CPol.  p.  284;  Agath.  Hut.  v.  p.  149, 
Ac ;  Du  Cange,  CPolis  Christ,  fib.  iiu  p.  11 ; 
Anaelra.  Bandur.  ad  Antiq.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
4  to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  title  44  Frag- 
ment d*un  Ouvrage  Grec  d'Anthemius  sur  des 
4  Paradoxes  do  Mecanique;'  revu  et  corrig£  sur 
quatre  Manuscrits  avec  une  Traduction  Franchise 
et  des  Notes."  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  Hid.  d*  CAcad.  des  Ituer. 
1 786,  pp.  72,  392—45 1 .  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AN  THERM  US,  sculptor.  [Bupaius.] 
ANTHES  CAWhjs),  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.    It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byxantius, 
who  colls  him  the  founder  of  An  thane  in  Laconia ; 
and  in  Plutarch  (Quaes/.  Gr.  19)  who  says,  that 
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the  island  of  CoJauria  was  originally  called,  after 
him,  Anthedotiia.  [L.  S.J 

ANTHEUS  ('Arte**),  the  blooming,  a  sunuune 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  2.)  Anthius,  a  sur- 
name which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Anthcus.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §2.) 
There  are  also  two  fabulous  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hygin-FuA.  157;  Virg.  Am.  L  181,  510, 
xii.  443.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  180  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxir.  19,  where 
Antheus  is  a  correction  for  the  common  reading 
Antaeus.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIUS,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  dote.  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Scvcrus  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  fiipos  tS'ucrov 
&tS\la  w4Vr«,  but  there  are  only  three  extracts 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  are 
token  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  I.  Besicr, 
Din.  de  Furio  Ant&iano,  J.  C.  opaque  fragment  is, 
Lug.  Bat  1803.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'NTHIMUS  CApQlftas),  bishop  of  Tmpczus 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  d. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  to 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Scvcrus.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetus,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mcnnas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536  ;  Novell.  42; 
Mansi,  Nova  Collect.  Condi,  viii.  pp.  821,  869, 
1 149-1 158 ;  Labbe,  v. ;  Aoapktus.)  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  and  Aga- 
petus in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils.  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIPPUS  ('Arflmroj),  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
a  play  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  403), 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ara{ta-- 
we*.    [Anaxippus.]  [P-S.] 

ANTHUS  fAytfos),  a  son  of  Autonous  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  horses 
of  his  rather,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a.  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  Lib.  7; 
Plin.  H.  N.  x.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  are 
Bit iso  and  Rkstio,  seem*  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  name, 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Antius. 

ANTIANEIRA  {'Ayndyupa).  1.  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Orph.  Arg. 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (L 
139),  however,  calls  Asteria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Mcnclaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytus  and  Ecbiones,  whom  she  lore 
to  Hermes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  56  j  Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  [L.  S.J 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium. 

1.  L.  Valerius  Antias,  was  sent  with  five 
ship*  in  b.  c.  215  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors,  who  had  been  raptured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of 
(Liv.  xxiii.  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valkriuh  Ant-lar,  the  Roman  historian, 
*tu  cither  a  defendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de- 
rived tho  surname  of  Antias  from  his  being  a 
native  of  Antiunx,  as  Pliny  states.  (H.  N.  Praef.) 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Quadrigarius,  Sisenna, 
and  UutiHos  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  9),  and  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Krause,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  states 
that  Antias  was  praetor  in  a.  u.c.  676.  (b.  c.  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period,  relating  the  stories  of  Amulius,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  The 
latter  period  must  hare  been  treated  at  much 
greater  length  than  the  earlier,  since  he  spoke  of 
the  quacstorship  of  Ti.  Gracchus  (b.  c  1 37) as  early 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read- 
ings in  the  twenty-secondhand  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-fire  books  at  least.    (Gell.  vii.  9.) 

Valerius  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Livy,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach.  (Comp.  iii  5,  xxri.  49, 
xxxvL  38.)  GeUius  (rL  8,  vil  19)  too  mentions 
cases  in  which  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Livy's  judgment  is  correct 
Antias  was  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  early  history :  he  fabricated  the  most 
circumstantial  narratives,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  exaggerations  in  numbers. 
Plutarch  seems  to  hare  drawn  much  of  his  early 
history  from  him,  and  Liry  too  appears  to  hare  de- 
rived many  of  his  statements  from  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
his  authority.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
nerer  refers  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
Hi*,  of  /Torn*,  i.  pp.  237,  501,  525,  &c,  ii.  p.  9, 
n.  570,  iii.  pp.  124,  358;  Krause,  VHat  et  Fraym. 
ret.  Historic.  Latin,  p.  266,  &c) 

ANTICLEI'A  fAm'irAsia),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
tolycus,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  OL  xl  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
and  spoke  with  her  in  Hades.  (Od.  xr.  356,  dec., 
xi.  202,  Ac)  According  to  other  traditions,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  she  had  beard  a 
report  of  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Hyginus  (Fab.  201)  also  states  that  previous  to 
Iter  nam  ing  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Sisyphus ;  whence  Euripides  (IfJiig.  Aul.  524) 
calls  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
Phil.  417;  Or.  Afei.  xiii.  32;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  vi 
529.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Anticleia  is  the 
same  as  the  one  whose  son  Periphetes  was  killed 
by  Theseus.  Of  this  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother 
by  Hephaestus  or  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  16. 
§  1 ;  Pans.  iL  1.  §  4  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  38.)  Another 
mythical  personage  of  this  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Aaclepius,  is  mentioned  by 
Paus.  ir.  30.  §  2.  [L.  S.J 

ANTICLEIDES  ( sArrutX«fSvt ),  of  Athens 
(Athcn.  xi.  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Pint.  Alex.  46),  and  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  later  writers.    He  wrote,  1. 
Jltpl  NoVrsw,  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks  from  their  ancient  expeditions. 
(A then.  ir.  p.  157,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c) 
Anticlcidea'  statement  about  the  Pclasgians  which 
Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  from 
tbe  work  on  the  NaVtoj.    2.  AtiAuurd,  an  account 
«f  Delo*.    (  Schol.  ad  A  poll  Rhod.  L  1 207,  1 289.) 


ANTIGENES.  iHrf 

3.  tfrryjrTut&t,  appear*  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
those  words  and  phrases  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  473,  b.  c)  4. 
Utpl  'AAtlavSpov,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  ( viii.  1 1 ;  comp.  Plut. 
AUt.  I  e.)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Anticleides  of  Athens,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty* 

ANT I'CRATES  ('A^TUfpinji),  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscourides  (ap.  J'lui.  Aye*.  35), 
killed  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantincia. 
The  descendants  of  Anticrates  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Vlaxatplwts  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  pMxaipa  (Plut  L  a),  but  Pausanias  (viii.  11. 
§  4)  mentions  Machaerioa,  a  I.accdaemonian  or 
Mantinean,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.  [Gryllus.] 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Hero- 
clcia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
ureat  ana  moral  worKs,  wnicn  are  reierreu  u>  L»y 
Fulgcntius.  ($.  v.  Vmpxllotus^  fubrt.) 

ANTIDO'RUS  CAyrftwoof),  of  Lemnot,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Artemisium, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.  (Herod.viii.il.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  ('AjTtStrros),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  wo  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  certain  play,  the  'O/tofa,  is  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexis.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  plays  of  his,  and 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  in 
Athenaeus  (i.  p.  28,  e.)  and  Pollux  (ri.  99).  (See 
Meineke,  i.p.416.)  [P.&] 

ANTI'DOTUS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  (ivrerior). 
He  flourished  about  B.  &  336.   (Plin.  xxxr.  40. 

27,  28.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'GENES  ('Anryrfvijs).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus.  (a.  c 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Argyraspids  (Diet  of  AnU  $.  v.) 
and  espoused  with  his  troops  the  side  of  Eumencs. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c  316,  Antigenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (Plut  AUx.  70  ;  Arrian, 
ap.PkoL  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Diod.  xviii.  62,  xix.  12, 
dec,  44;  Plut.  Eum.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Amn- 
ion's visit  to  Alexander.  (Plut.  AUx.  46.)  There 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name.  (Fabric. 
Bill  Grace,  iii.  p.  34,  ri.  p.  355.) 

ANTl'GENES  CArrrytVar),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chios,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  EpisL  2. 
rol.  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  a.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophantus,  who 
must  hare  lired  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.  c,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils, 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eucrgetcs,  B.  c.  247 — 222.  [Clbophantu*  ; 
Mnemon.]  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caebus 
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Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  A  cut.  ii.  10,  p.  46),  and  lie 
is  probably  .the  physician  mentioned  by  Galen 
(Comment,  in  Hippocr.  **  De  Nat.  /lorn"  ii.  6,  vol. 
xt.  p.  1 36),  together  with  several  others  who  lived 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Galen's  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintus  and  Marinus,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Galen  gives  an  account 
(De  PraenoL  ad  Potth.  c.  3.  voL  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudemus. 
(Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.;  Fabricius,  B&iuth. 
Or.  vol.  xiii.  p.  68,  ed.  vet. ;  Haller,  BibliotL 
Medic  PracL  torn,  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGE'NIDAS  ('Amyirlhi),  a  Thebnn, 
the  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysias,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great    (Suidas  and  Harpocrat 
f.  v. ;  Plut  de  Alex.  fort,  p.  355,  a.,  de  Music  p. 
1 138,  a. ;  Cic  BruL  50 ;  Bode,  Geseh.  d.  lyrisch. 
Dichtkunst  d.  Heflenm,  ii.  p.  321,  &c)    His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Satyra,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  father,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 
ANTIGNO'TUS.   [Antigonus,  sculptor.] 
ANTTGONE  (%kmy6vr\).    1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaste.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  and  a  sister  Ismene. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  father  and  brothers.    When  Oedipus  hi  des- 
pair at  the  fate  which  had  driven  him  to  murder  his 
father,  and  commit  incest  with  bis  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  8, 
&c.)    She  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.    Haemon,  the 
son  of  Croon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.    When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quently, who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Eteocles,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  had  fallen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 


Deracl 


Antigonus,  died  B.  c.  301. 
daughter  of  Corrhacua. 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  impious  command,  Anti- 
gone alono  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  liody 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  7. 
§  1),  Creon  hod  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself,  and  Hactnon,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  side ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  his  punishment.  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  72.)  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  made  the  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  dramas,  is  still 
extant  Antigone  nets  a  part  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes- 
chylus, in  the  Oedipus  in  Colon ua  of  Sophocles, 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wire 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydora.  When  Pclcua  had  killed  Eurytion 
during  the  chace,  and  fled  to  Acastus  at  I  ulcus,  ho 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydameia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [Acastus.]  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  H  ercupon  Antigone 
hong  herself  in  despair.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  1-3.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pbercs,  married  to  Pyremua 
or  Conietea,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonaut  Asterion.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  35; 
Orph.  A ra.  161 ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  14.)       [I,.  S.] 

ANTrGONE  (nA»ri7<Jnj),  the  danghter  of 
Cashander  (the  brother  of  Antipatcr),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lngus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Droy- 
sen,  Geseh.  d.  Nack/alger  Alexander*,  p.  418,  &&, 
and  Tab.  vih.  3.) 

2.  The  danghter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  hus- 
band Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrhtu.  (Plut 
Pyrrk.  4.) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  the  descendants  of  Anti- 
gonus, king  of  Asia.  The  following  genealogical 
table  of  this  family  is  taken  from  Droysen's  Ucs- 
chichte  der  Nachfolger  Alexanders. 

Married  Stratonice, 


triiis  I.  (Poliorcetes),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
Died  a  c,  283.  Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Antipatcr. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Dcidameia,  d.  of  Aeacides. 

4.  An  Ulyrian. 

5.  Ptolcmais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Hetaira. 

 L 


Philip,  died  a  c,  30b\ 


Antigonus  Gonatas, 
k.  of  Macedonia. 
Died  B.c.  239.  Married 
1.  Phila,d.  i 
Nicator. 

2. 

I 

« 


I 

Stratonice. 
Married 

1. 

2. 


Demetrius, 

of  Cyrene. 
Died  a  c,  250. 
Married  Ol 
of 


Phik. 


! 
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Demetrius  II„  k.  of 
Macedonia.    Died  a  c.  229. 
Married 

1.  Stratonice,  <L  of  Antio- 
chus  Soter. 

2.  Phthia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 


Antigonus  I  ' 
Macedonia.  Died  a  a  221. 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
II. 


Kchecratea 
.1 

Antigonus. 


"philip  V.  king  of 
Died  a  c.  179. 

Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conquered  by  the  Romans  a  c.  168. 


ANTI'GONUS  fArrryoros),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Jiomam; 
Ihonys.  Hal.  i.  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Antigonua  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (RomuL  17)  is 
the  some  as  the  historian,  but  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonua,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  fArrlyoros),  son  of  Albx- 
ander,  was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  ac  172,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneio,  Tbcbcs, 
nud  Halinrtus  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
(Polvb.  xxvii.  ft.)  [L.  S\] 

ANTl'GON  I  fS  (,A*rf7o>'oi),  of  Alexandria, 
n  grammarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
Proocmium  and  his  Prenira.  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nicander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
gonua, the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('AvTpyoros),  king  of  Ama, 
surnamed  the  One-eyed  (Lucian,  Afucrob.  1 1  ;  Plut 
it  Pueror.  Edue.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Klvmiotis.  Ho  was  born  about  a  c  382,  and  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (ac 
323),  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia,  Perdiccas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
ruin  of  Antigonua,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
his  son  Demetrius  to  Antipatcr  in  Maccdonia(321); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antipater  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonus  his  former  provinces  with  tho  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry- 


ing on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent.  In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
defeated  Eumenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia  ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcetaa  and  Attalus,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  out  against  Antipater  (uc  320).  [Alcbtas.] 
The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(uc.  319)  was  favourable  to  the  ambitious  views 


of  Antigonus,  and  almost  placed  within  his 
the  throne  of  Asia  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  regent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  bis  father,  and  claimed  the  regency  for 
himself.  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  But  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polysperchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  tho 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  Luted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (a  c.  318) 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (b.  c.  31 7) 
Persia  aud  Media  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabienc  at  the  beginning 

defeated. 


of  a  c.  316,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  He 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Argyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexanders  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. Ho  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Ecbatana  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
lie  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
fate  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 

Egypt-     ...  . .  . 

The  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  B.  c  311,  on  condition  thnt  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  re- 
spectively, and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the 
government  of  all  Asia.  The  name  of  Seleucus, 
strangely  cnouffh,  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year.    Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  break  it,  under 

Ktcnce  that  Antigonus  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  dislodge  the  garrisons  of 
Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns,  (a  c  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  soon 
deprived  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conquests 
of  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes),  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
power  of  Cos sander,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  effect  a  diversion  in  his 
lather's  favour.    Demetrius  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  he  took  possession  of  Athens  in  B.  c  307, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant 
flattery.    He  also  obtained  possession  of  Megnru, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  hod  not  been  recalled  by 
his  father  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
lemy was  entirely  defeated  (b.  c  306),  and  Anti- 
gonus assumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
nnd  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
Persia.     He  also  conferred  the  same  title  upon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  father  the  most 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  always  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lysimachus,  and  Seleucns,  who  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.    The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonus 
in  the  preceding  year  (b.  a  307). 

Antigonus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  crushing  Ptolemy.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  with  a  large  force,  but  his  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Cassandcr's  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  (b.  c.  306.)  He 
next  sent  Demetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  had 
refused  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  hod 
hitherto  remained  neutral.  Although  Demetrius 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  besieged  ;  and  was  therefore 
glad,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Hhodians  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
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thus,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  r-mv  la- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  upper 
Asia.  But  in  this  he  coidd  not  succeed,  nnd  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
tle, (b.  c.  302.)  During  the  winter,  Seleucus 
joined  Lysimachus  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  Antigonus  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  army  was  completely  defeated.  Demetrius 
escaped,  bnt  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  [Demktrius.]  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conquerors : 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucns  the  countries  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  a 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappodocio.  (Diod.  lib.  xvm.- 
xx.  ;  Plut.  Eumcncs  and  Demetrius ;  Droy*en, 
Gtxhidde  der  Nackfolyer  Alewmltrt;  Thirl  wall's 
Greece^  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigonus, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune's,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonus  after  his  naval  vic- 
tory off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  had  conquered 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  118:) 


latter.  (b.c  304.)  While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassauder  had  recovered  his  for- 


mer power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonus  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  peace  with  the  Rhodions.  Demetrius  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  ( n.  c 
303),  which  conferred  upon  hiin  the  same  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bestowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.  He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards against  Cossonder,  who,  alarmed  at  his  dan- 
gerous position,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nus.   The  proud  answer  was,  MCassander  must 


yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus."  But 
der  had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this :  he  sent 
sudors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  and 
induced  Lysimachus  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  diversion  in  his  favour. 


ANTI'GONUS  ('Arrtyoyos),  of  CaRYstur,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolcmocus  Philodelphus,  and  by  others  in  that  of 
Euergetes.    Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  IcrropiSjv 
lrap&Qpv  frvvayvri  (Wstoriae  Afiralnle$%  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 
**  Auscultations  "  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  from 
similar  works  of  Colliniachus,  Timaeus,  and  others 
which  are  now  lost   It  is  only  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  from  other  and 
better  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compila- 
tion of  strange  stories,  which  is  evidently  made 
without  skill  or  judgment.    It  was  first  edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  by  Xy lander, 
Basel,  1568,  8vo.    The  best  editions  ore  those  of 
Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat  1619,  4to.,  and  of  J.  Beck- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1791,  4  to.    Antigonus  also  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  'A>r(iraTpoj,  of  which  two 
lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (iil  p.  82.)  The 
Anthologia  Graeca  (ix.  406)  contains  on  epigram 
of  Antigonus.  [L.  s.  j 

ANTI'GONUS  QArriyoros),  of  Cumab,  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Eiench.  libb.  viii.  xiv.  xv. 
xviL),  Varro  {IM  lie  Rust.  i.  I),  and  Columella  (i. 
1),  but  whose  age  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  ^Krriyovos  Acwr»»<), 
so  called  because  it  was  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olympias  of 
Lurissa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrenc,  who  was  a  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorectos  and  a  I 
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ons  Gonatos.  [Antigonidab.]  On  the  death 
of  Demetrius  II.,  B.C.  229,  Antigonus  was  ap- 
pointod  guardian  of  his  sun  Philip,  whence  he 
was  sometimes  designated  by  the  surname  *EirI- 
rpowos.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  d. ;  Liv.  xl.  54.) 
He  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  almost 
immediately  aftcrwunls  assumed  the  crown  in 
his  own  right  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reigu  he  was  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bar- 
barians on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  but  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  was  completely  successful.  He  defeated 
Cleomenes  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  lllyrians.  He 
defeated  the  lllyrians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(b.  c  220),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Polybius 
speaks  favourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philip.  V.  (Justin,  xxriii.  3,  4  ;  Plut 
J  rat.  and  Orom. ;  Polyb.  iL  45,  &c,  70;  Niebuhr, 
ATrwe  Sckri/len,  p.  232,  &c.)    [Aratus  ;  Clko- 

MBNB8.] 

ANTI'GONUS  £Amlywo%\  son  of  Eciirc- 
Rat».  the  brother  of  Antigonus  Doson,  revealed 
to  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  B.  c  179,  the  false  accusations  of 
his  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius, 
in  consequence  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  his  successor ;  but  on 
his  death  Perseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  caused  Antigonus  to  be  killed.  (Lir.  xL  54- 
58.) 

ANTI'GONUS  GO'NATAS  ^Amlyovos  To- 
paras),  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phila 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
tigonus, king  of  Asia.  [Antigonidab.]  When 
his  father  Demetrius  was  driven  out  of  Mace- 
donia by  Pyrrhus,  in  B.  c  287,  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  father's  denth 
in  Asia  in  B.  c.  283.  It  was  some  years,  how- 
ever, before  he  obtained  possession  of  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  Pyrrhus  was  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  by  Lysimachus  (a  c.  286');  Lysimachus 
was  succeeded  by  Seleucns  (280),  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Ceraunus  shortly 
after  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls,  and  during 
the  next  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
claimants  to  the  throne.  Antigonus  at  last  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
his  father's  conquests.  But  he  withdrew  his 
claim  on  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister,  Phila, 
with  Antigonus.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom till  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  27 ".i, 
who  deprived  hitn  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  He  recovered 
his  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
of  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
son  of  Antigonus,  who  now  obtained  part  of 
Epeims  in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions.  lie 
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subsequently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  B>  c  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  (Plut  Demetr. 
51,  Pyrrhus,  26;  Justin,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1 — 3, 
xx vl  2  ;  Polyb.  ii.  43,  &c ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  c  1 1 ; 
Niebuhr,  Kleine  Sckrifieny  p.  227,  &c.)  Antigonus1 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(/.c),  however,  remarks,  that  Thessaly  did  not 
come  into  his  father's  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  yowaras, 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  from 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defensive  armour. 


COIN  OK  ANTIGONUS  GONATAS. 

ANTI'GONUS  CArTtyovo$\  king  of  Judara, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  his  fa- 
ther had  been  put  to  denth  by  Pompey's  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  Caesars  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthian*  in  B.  c  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  Jerusalem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius,who  hand- 
ed him  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefactor  in  B.  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  13-16,  It.  J.  i.  13,  14;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassius,  see 
Wernsdorf,  de  Fids  Librorum  Maccub.  p.  24,  and 
Ideler,  CkronoL  ii.  p.  389,  &c.) 

ANTI'GON  US  ('Arriyovos),  a  writer  on  paint- 
ing, mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtiua  (vii.  12),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Prrsbus  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aetna  to  guard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xlir.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artist* 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumcnes 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxir.  19.  §  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  b.  c,  when  Attains  I., 
king  of  Pergamus,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says,  "Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyrannicidasque*  supra  dictos,"  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  ha*  "Antignotus  et  lucta tores, 
perixTomenon,*'  Sec  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Arriyovos),  a  Greek  army 
bubgron,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Loco*, 
ii.  I,  vol.  xii.  pp.  557,  580.)  Marecllus  Empincus 
quotes  a  physkian  of  the  same  name,  who  may 
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rery  possibly  be  tbc  same  person  (Marc  Empir. 
De  Medicam.  c.  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Lucian 
mentions  an  impudent  quack  named  Antigonus, 
who  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  restored  to  life  after  having  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc.  Philopixudes,  §§21, 
25,  26.  vol.  iiL  ed.  Tauchn.)  [W. A.  G.] 

ANTI'LEON  ('Am\ew),  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (Utp\  Xp6vwv),  the 
second  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  (iiL  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  samo  per- 
son as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCIIUS  ('AyriKoxos),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pyloa,  by  Annxibia  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iii.  451),  by  Eury- 
dice.     Ilyginus  (Fab.  252)  states,  that  as  an 
infant  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.    He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  8.)    According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  1697.)    Antilochus  appears  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
Achilles.  (Or/,  iii.  112  ;  //.  xxiiL  556,  607,  xviiL 
16.)    He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.  (Od.  iv.  186,  &c.,  xi.  522;  Pind. 
Pi/th.  vL  32,  &c)    Ilyginus,  in  one  passage  (Fab. 
112)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  1 13)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
(Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Leuce 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.    (Od.  xxir. 
16;  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  1 1.)    Philostratus  (Her.  iiL  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.    When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  fnther  at   his  unexpected  arrival. 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.    Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.    (Comp.  Bbckh,  ad  Pind.  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lcschc 
of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x.  30.  §  1 ;  Philostr.  Icon.  iL 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  ('KvrlKoXos\  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentioned  by  Dionyaiua  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  4 ;  comp.  Anonvm. 
LkscripL  Olymp.  xlix.)  Theodoret  (Therap.  viiL 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  for 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Protrrpi. 
p.  13)  and  Arnobius  (adv.  GenL  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  fact  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
there  may  possiblv  be  an  error  in  Theodoret  [  L.  S.] 
ANTIM A'CHIDES,  architect.  [Antistatbs.] 
ANTl'MACHUS  ('AyrluaXos)y  a  Trojan,  who, 
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when  Menclaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy  to  ask 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  /.'.  xi. 
122,  &c,  138,  8k.)  It  was  Antimachus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  (/'.  xi.  125.)  He  had  three  sons, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  Hippolochus, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  170  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Isthm.  iv.  104  ;  Ov.  AfeL  xiL  460.)         [L.  S.] 

ANTl'MACHUS  (%AvrlnaXos).  L  Of  Claros, 
a  son  of  Hipparchus,  was  a  Greek  epic  and 
elegiac  poet  (Cic  Brut  51  ;  Ov.  TVirf.  L  6.  1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Claros  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon. He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Diod-  xiii.  108.)  The 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan- 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysander  and  Plato  the  philosopher  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  Lyaand.  18  ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat  Tim.  L  p.  28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  thus 
thcSamiana  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Hcraca, 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachus  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Nice  rat  us  of  Heraclcia. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him- 
self, and  Antimachus,  disheartened  by  his  failure, 
destroyed  his  own  poem.  Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present,  and  consoled  the 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboured 


under  it  The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Plato  is  related  differently  by  Cicero  (/.  c),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  different  place ;  for,  according  to 
him,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audience 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  hearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  "  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hearers."  Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antagoras 
the  Hhodian  [Antagorab],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improba- 
bilities, have  led  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Ci/cius,  p. 
105,  &c)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics  °r  to  insinuate  that  al- 
though they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machus that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lydc,  who 
was  cither  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lydc,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (Athcn.  xiii.  p.  598;  Brunck,  Analect.  L 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. (Plut  Comtol.  ad  ApoUon.  p.  106,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti- 
and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  and 
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net  for  any  higher  or  poetical  reason,  that  Agntlmr- 
chides  mode  an  abridgment  of  it.  (Phot,  liibl, 
p.  171,  ed.  Rckker.) 

The  principal  work  of  Antimachas  was  his  epic 
poem  called  Thcbaia  (Qiffofj),  which  Cicero  desig- 
nates as  nun /nun  illud  volume*.  Porphyrins  (ad 
HoraL  ad  Piaon.  146)  says,  that  Antimachus  had 
•pan  oat  bis  poem  so  much,  that  in  the  24th  book 
(rolumen)  bis  Seven  Heroes  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Thebes.  Now  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  describe  the  war  of 
the  Seven,  but  also  probably  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Pax.  1268),  the 
length  of  the  poem  most  have  been  immense.  It 
was,  like  the  elegy  Lyde,  full  of  mythological  lore, 
and  all  that  had  any  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  poem  was  incorporated  in  it.  It  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  control  such  a  mass,  and  hence  we  find 
it  stated  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  53  ;  corn  p.  Dionys. 
Hal.  De  rrrd.  Compos.  22),  that  Antimachus  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  descriptions  of  passion,  that  his 
work*  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient  in 
arrangement.  Hi*  style  also  had  not  the  simple 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  bor- 
rowed expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(SchoL  ad  Nicawi  Thcriae.  8.)  Antimachus  was 
thus  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poetB  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
\  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 


at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixix.  4 ;  Spnrtian. 
Hadrian.  5.)  There  are  some  other  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  as  a  work  en- 
titk-d  "Aprifus  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  KotvXoiof),  a 
second  called  AiKra  (A then.  vii.  p.  800),  a  third 
called  "laxhm  (EtymoL  M.  s.  v.  'AtfoMrwp),  and 
perhaps  also  a  Centauromachia  (Nntnl.  Cora.  vii. 
4);  but  as  in  all  these  cases  Antimachus  is 
mentioned  without  any  descriptive  epithet,  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  whether  he  is  the  Clarian 
poet,  for  there  are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
name.  Suidas  snya  that  Antimachus  of  Claros  was 
also  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
tnade  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
hot  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  Wolf,  Pro- 
legom.  pp.clxxviL  and  clxxxi.,  Ac  The  numerous 
fragments  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  O.  Schellenberg,  Halle,  1786,  8vo.  Some 
additional  fragments  arc  contained  in  H.  G.  Stoll, 
Aninadv.  ttt  Antimachi  Fraym.  Ootttng.  1841. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Th  chain  are  collected  in 
Duntxer's  Die  Fragm.  der  Episch.  Poet,  der  Gricck. 
his  an/  Alexand.  p.  99,  Ac,  comp.  with  Nachtrag, 
p.  88,  Ac  Sec  N.  Bach,  PhUrlac,  Hermcsianactu, 
4'C  reliquiae,  «$e.  -  Epimetrum  de  A  ntimarhi  Lyda, 
p.  240 ;  Blomftcld  in  the  Classical  Journal,  iv.  p. 
231  ;  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cycius,  p.  102,  Ac. 

2.  Of  Txos,  an  epic  poet.  Plutarch  (Uomul. 
12)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  vi.  p.  622,  c)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  Antimachus  would 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  Of  Hkliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  a  poem  called  Koo>ioirorfa,  thnt  is, 
on  titc  creation  of  the  universe,  consisting  of  3780 
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hexameter  verses.  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  245) 
quotes  three  lines  from  Antimachus,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  Antimachus  of  Heliopolis,  or  to 
cither  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Diintzer,  Fragm.  der 
Episch.  Pocs.  ron  A Icjund.,  Ac.  p.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [P.  SJ 
ANTIME'NIDAS.  [Alcahus.] 
ANTIMOERUS  ('Ayrlfioipot),  a  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  Mcnde  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras. 
(Plat  Prolog,  p.  315,  a.;  Thcmist  Oral.  xxix. 
p.  347,  <L)  \L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOE  ('Aym-on),  a  daughter  of  Ccpheus. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  was 
to  be  founded.  She  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent.  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantineia  com- 
memorating this  event.  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  3,  9. 
§2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Schol.  ad  ApUlon.  Iikod.  i.  164  ; 
Paus.  viii.  11.  §2.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('Arrfewf),a  son  of  Eupeithesof 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten- 
ed the  life  of  Tclemachus.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  48,  &c, 
iv.  630,  Ac,  xvi.  371.)  When  Odysseus  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stool  at  him. 
(Od.  xviii.  42,  Ac)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fefl  by  tho  hands  of  Odys- 
seus, (xxii.  8, Ac)  [I*S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('A»rfrot«),  a  chief  among  tho 
Molossians  in  Epcirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephalus,  were  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  although  ho  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charops,  a  young  Epcirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  and  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charops  with  contempt, 
but  wjien  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
arrested 


and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  B.  c.  168.  Polybius  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  be  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polvb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
bom  at  Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  he  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  extravagant  affection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  tho  Nile  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  hims-lf 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  be  kd, 
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or  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  avert  sorao  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Cassius  favours  the  latter  supposition.  The 
grief  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  strove 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favourite  by 
monuments  of  all  kinds.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of 
in  the  Thebais,  near  which  Antinous  was 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Antinoopolis. 
He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(at  Mantineia),  and  statues  of  him  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him  oracles  were  delivered 
in  his  name.  Games  were  also  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  (Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  'AvrivStia.)  A  star  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  zodiac,  which  the  courtiers 
of  the  emperor  pretended  liad  then  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  the  soul  of  Antinous,  received 
his  name,  which  it  still  bears.  A  large  number  of 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  and  many  of  them  arc  still  extant.  They 
have  been  diffusely  described  and  classified  by 
Konrad  Levczow  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den  An- 
tinous dargettellt  in  dm  Kunstdenhnalern  des 
Alterthums.  The  death  of  Antinous,  which  took 
place  probably  in  a.  n.  122,  seems  to  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  ancient  art.  (Dion  Cass, 
ixix.  11  ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Paus.  viii.  9. 

§  There  were  various  medal,  struck*'  honour  of 
Antinous  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  n  A  TP  1 5 
ANTINOON  ©EON,  that  is,  u  His  native  country 
(reverences)  the  god  Antinous.**  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  nearly  effaced  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made:  it  was  originally 
AAPIANflN  BI8TNIEAN.  On  it  Mercury  is  re- 
ited  with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
to  Apis.    (Eckhel,  vi  p.  528,  &c) 


presen 


ANTI'OCHIS  CA*TtoXls).  1.  A  sister  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  married  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  (Polyb.  TiiL  25.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married 
to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
band two  daughters  and  a  son  named  Mithridatcs. 
(Died.  xxxi.  Ed.  3;  Appian,  Syr.  5.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Achaeus,  married  to  Attalus, 
and  the  mother  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Penraraus 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  ChvrUxos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37  ; 
Pans.  L  5.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  1  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  (WoXo*),  of  Argab  in  Cili- 
cia,  a  sophist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  a 
Cynic  philosopher.   He  fiourished  about  a.  d.  200, 
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during  the  reign  of  Scverus  and  Caracal  la.  lie 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  some  members 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship 
at  Rome.   He  took  no  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  large  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  his  fellow* 
citizens  whenever  it  was  needed.     He  used  to 
spend  his  nights  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  partly 
on  account  of  the  dreams  and  the  communications 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  other  persons  who  likewise  spent 
their  nights  there  without  being  able  to  sleep. 
During  the  war  of  Caracal  la  against  the  Parthian* 
he  was  at  first  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  army 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  he  de- 
serted to  the  Parthians  together  with  Tiridates. 

Antiochus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionysius,  the  Milesian. 
He  used  to  speak  extempore,  and  his  declamations 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pathos, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  their 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bombast 
of  other  rhetoricians.  But  he  also  acquired  somo 
reputation  as  a  writer.  Phil  .stratus  mentions  an 
historical  work  of  his  (laropia)  which  is  praised  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  the  subject 
of  this  history  is  unknown.  Phrynichus  (p.  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  'Ayopd.  (Philostr. 
Vii.  Soph.  ii.  4.  5.  §  4  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxvii  19; 
Suidas,  t.  v. ;  Eudoc.  p.  58.)  [L.  S.  ] 

ANTl'OCHUS  ('AKrtoxot),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.  (A  then.  xL  p.  282.)  Fabricius 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  man  as  the 
mythographer  Antiochus,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
mythical  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  places 
where  they  were  current.  (Ptolem.  Hephacst  t. 
9  ;  Phot.  Cod.  190.)  Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
consider  tho  mythographer  as  the  same  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegae  or  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  bo  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.1 

ANTl'OCHUS  (WoX«,,),  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 
is.  c.  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Susa  from  most 
of  the  Grecian  states.  The  Arcadians  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Pclopidas,  the  Theban 
ambassador,  were  treated  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  Eleans — an  affront  which  Antiochus  re- 
sented by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.  §  33,  &c.)  Xenophon  says,  that  An- 
tiochus had  conquered  in  the  pancratium ;  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  (vi  3.  §  4),  that  Antiochus, 
the  pancratiast,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olympic 
games,  twice  in  the  Ncmean,  and  twice  in  the 
Isthmian.  His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodamus. 
Lepreum  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  as  one  of 
their  towns,  whence  Xenophon  calls  Antiochus  an 
Arcadian ;  but  it  is  more  usually  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Elis. 

ANTl'OCHUS  CAvtIoXos),  of  Ascalon,  the 
founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was 
a  friend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithridatcs, 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at 
Athens  (a.  c  79)  ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexan- 
dria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  (Plut.  Cic.  c.  4,  Lncvll.  c.  42; 
Cic  Acad.  ii.  19.)  lie  was  a  philosopher  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo  ia  de- 
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scribing  Ancaloa,  mentions  his  birth  there  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  for  the  city  (Strab,  xiv.  p.  759), 
and  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
and  respectful  terms  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philo- 
sopher of  his  age.  (Cic.  Aoud.  ii.  35,  Brut.  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  Mnesarchus,  but 
hit  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeeded 
Plato,  Arce&ilaa,  and  Carneades,  as  the  founder  of  the 
fourth  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adversary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
mentions  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  4), 
written  by  him  against  his  master,  iu  which  he 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  his  works,  called  u  Canonica,"  is  quoted  by 
Sextus  Kmpiricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
treatise  on  logic  (ScxU  Emp.  viL  201,  sec  not.  in 
loc) 

The  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy before  Antiochus,  probably  bad  its  origin  in 
Plato's  successful  attempts  to  lead  his  disciples  to 
abstract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover- 
ing truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
self with  those  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  (Acad.  iL  23);  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  trustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
iu  validated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  senses  (in  order  like  Arccsilas  to  ex- 
ecrate \»y  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
truth),  or  like  Carneades  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  some  fallibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradually  fallen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
trines in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover- 
ing truth  ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
fanned  of  his  success,  as  the  book  in  whkh  Cicero 

been  lost.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  Plato's  school,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
image*  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
«as,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
that  tbey  could  not  l>e  distinguished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
was  liable  to  have  a  false  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it :  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
(Id.  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
w  ithin  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood  ; 
and  was  also  met  more  generally  by  the  argument 
that  all  such  reasoning  refutes  itself,  since  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then 
.  concludes  that  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  for 
any  assumption  at  alL  (Id.  34.)  In  like  manner 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Stoics  in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 
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utter  fallaciousness  brought  against  them  by  the 
Academics.    (Id.  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  discussions  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analyzing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
I  objects  of  pure  intellectual  apprehension,  or  only 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  (to*  iwtortfrdm 
and  rd  SogaffToV) :  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus'  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  the  Academics,  he  held  in  tbc  main  doc- 
trines nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
(Id.  42,  de  Fin.  v.  25,  Tutc  Quaest.  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  thnt  all  crimes  were 
equal  (A cud.  ii.  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  (id.  43),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi- 
losopher, and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.  (Sext.  Einpir.  i.  235.)  [C.  E.  P.] 
ANTl'OCIIUS  ('Ayrioxor),  an  Astronomer 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  'AvortXtiTfxariKd 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (  Fabr.  BiU.  Or.  i v.  p.  1 5 1 . )  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tctrabiblus  of  Ptolemacus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1 559,  fol.,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  (ad 
IambL  de  MysL  p.  364)  claims  this  introduction 
an  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCIIUS  ('Arrloxos%  ■»  Athbnian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysander.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  of  Alcibiades'  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci- 
1  nudes  had  first  arisen  upou  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (AldL  1 0),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tome  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysander  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  5.  §  11, 
&c;  Died.  xiii.  71;  Plut.  Alcib.  35.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ('Att/oxm),  king  of  Com- 
magxxk,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae,  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the 
last  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  Antiochus,  the 
first  king  of  Commagene ;  but  there  are  no  good 
reasons  for  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  F.II.  iu.  p.  843.) 
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This  king  is  first  mentioned  about  n.  c.  69,  in  the 
campaign  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  xxxr.  2.) 

After  Pompey  bad  deposed  Antiochns  Aeiaticus, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  65,  he  marched  against 
Antiochns  of  Commagene,  with  whom  he  shortly 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace,  (b.  c.  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  his  dominions  beleuceia  and  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  Mithr. 
106,  114.)  When  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia 
(b.  c.  51),  he  received  from  Antiochus  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xv.  1,  3,  4.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (b.c.49),  Antiochus  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  5  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  49.)  In  b.  c.  38,  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonius,  after  conquering  the  Parthians,  marched 
against  Antiochus,  attracted  by  the  great  treasures 
which  this  king  possessed  ;  and  Antonius,  arriving 
nt  the  army  just  as  the  war  was  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid  siege  to  Samosata. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
was  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- 
chus. (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  20-22 ;  Plut  Ant  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochns  married  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  but  he 
must  have  died  before  B.  c  31,  as  his  successor 
Mithridates  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Commagene  in 
that  year.  (Plut  Ant.  61.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  CAvt(oXoi),  king  of  Com- 
■  age  NX,  succeeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Augustus  and  executed  in  B.  0L 
29,  because  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  an 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  had  sent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridates  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.  (Dion  Case.  liL  43,  liv.  9.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.  ('Arrloxoj),  king  of  Com- 
maoknk,  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  A.  D.  17.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  so  till  a.  n.  38,  when  Antio- 
chus Kpiphanes  was  appointed  king  bv  Caligula. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  ('Avrtoxos),  king  of  Com- 
MAOBNR,  surnamed  EPIPHANES  fEirf^Kuofc), 
was  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  III.,  and  re- 
ceived his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  n. 
38,  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  son- 
coast  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Commagene  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  8 ;  Suet.  Cat.  16.)  He 
lived  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
structors of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  his  kingdom  again  till  the  accession  of 
Claudius  in  a.  d.  41.  (Dion  Cass,  lx.  8.)  In  A.  D. 
43  his  son,  also  called  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  was 
betrothed  to  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9.  §  1.)  In  a.  d.  53  Antiochus 
put  down  an  insurrection  of  some  barbarous  tribes 
in  Cilicia,  called  Clitae.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  In 
A.  D.  55  he  received  orders  from  Nero  to  levy 
troops  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
the  year  59  he  served  under  Corbulo  against  Tiri- 
d;,to.  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologeses,  (xiii. 


7,  37.)  In  consequence  of  his  services  in  this 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  61  part  of  Armenia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  espoused  the  ride  of  Vespasian, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  d.  70 ;  and 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  be  sent 
forces,  commanded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  to  assist 
Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  BtU.  Jud. 
v.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Hut.  v.  1.)  Two  years  after- 
wards, a.  o.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Paetus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years  from  his  first  appointment  by  Caligula."  He 
first  retired  to  Laccdaemon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
sons  Antiochus  and  Callinicus,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect.  (Joseph.  B.J.  vii.  7.)  There 
are  several  coins  of  this  king  extant,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  I o tape. 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BA2IAET2  META2 
ANTIOXOJ.  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre- 
sented, surrounded  with  the  foliage  of  the  laurel, 
and  inscribed  KOMMAI*HNflN.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
255,  &c;  comp.  Clinton,  F.  II.  iii.  p.  343,  &c.) 


ANTI'OCHUS  fArrfexofXan  Epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (xi.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  HIERAX  QArrCoXos  'Upot), 
so  called  from  his  grasping  and  ambitious  character, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  a.  c  246, 
Antiochus  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  in  order  to  obtain  Asia  Minor  for  him- 
self as  an  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  but  Antiochus  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Atta- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  killed  by  robbers  in  B.  c  227.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Zielna,  king  of  Bithynia. 
(Justin,  xx vii.  2,  3 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  17  ;  Plut.  M»r. 
p.  489,  a.;  Euaeb.  Chron.  Arm.  pp.  346,  347; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  31 1,  312,  413.)  Apollo  «» 
represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  com. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  219.) 
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ANTTOCHUS,  a  Jurist,  who  wu  at  the  head 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
dora Code,  lie  was  prarfectus  prattorio  and 
consul.  In  the  83rd  Novell  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  as  n  person 
deceased,  Mustru  memoriae  Antiochtts.  He  is  con- 
foonded  by  Jac.  Godefroi,  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
his  edition  of  the  Tbeodosian  Code  (c  1.  §  5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  Marccllinas  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochus,  the  eunuch,  who  was  praepo- 
ut*a  rnndi  cttUculi.  This  error  was  pointed  out 
br  Ritter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  (Woxoi),  of  Laodicra,  a 
Keptk  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Lae'rttus.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.S.] 

ANTIOCHUS  CArrioxos),  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians, (a.  d.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  ircwoV/mfs  rf/r 
dyias  ypaiprijs^  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  1 30  chapters.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1543,  8vo.»  reprinted  in  the  BMiothtca  Patrunt, 
Paris,  1379  ;  Colon.  1618;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  was  first  published  by  Fronto  Ducaeus, 
m  the  Andarii  BiU.  Pair.  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
in  Morelfti  Bibl.  Pair.  Paris,  1644.  A  considera- 
ble fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius'  BiU. 
Grace,  x.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUS.    [Paccius  An- 

TJOCHL'S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PHILOME'TOR(»iAo/«fr«f>) 
i*  6U{  j«jacd  by  some  persons  to  have  been  a  physi- 
cian, or  druggist,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  second  century  after  Christ;  he  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
ice,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  (De  Antid.  ii. 
14,  17,  vol.  ziv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
pose that  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
either  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculnpiug  (Plin.  H.  N.  xx. 
cap.  ult.)  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Re  Med.  iv. 
88.)  (See  Cagnati  Variue  Ob* root.  ii.  25,  p.  174, 
ed.  Rom.  1587?)  [W.  A.  G.J 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrfoxof).  1.  A  physician, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
(De  Sanii.  Tvmda,  v.  5,  vol.  yL  p.  332)  of  the 
food  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  tells  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  &c^  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
medicines  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
u*ed  to  visit  his  patients  on  foot.  Aetius  (tetrab. 
i.  serin.  iiL  c  114.  p.  132)  and  Paulus  Aegineta 
(vii.  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  this  physician,  but  he  is  pro- 
bably not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
name  "  Antiochus  Philometor." 

2.  The  name  of  two  physicians,  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  of  an  eques- 
trian family  in  Mauritania.  After  devoting 
some  years  to  the  study  of  sacred  and 
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literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  agaiust  the  Christians  un- 
der Hadrian,  about  a.  d.  120,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  born  at  Se  baste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  A.  D.  303—311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  bis  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  tho  15th  of  July.  (Martyrolo- 
aium  Romanum;  Bxovius,  Nomenolator  Sanctorum 
Profeuume  Medicorum ;  Ada  Sanctorum,  Jul  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Clementis,  Menologium  Graecorum, 
vol.  ui  p.  168;  Fabricius,  BMiotk.  Gratca,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  64,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Axrfoxof),  bishop  of  Ptolb- 
maim  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  A.  D.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  **  against  Avarice,** 
which  is  lost.  (Gennad.  20  ;  Theodore t.  Dial.  ii. ; 
Phot.  Cod.  288;  Act.  Condi.  Ephes.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  Catal.  Codd.  Vindobon.  pt.  i.  p.  116,  No. 
58.)  [P.  a] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('AFTwfxo*),  *n  Athenian 
sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kclmann's  Werke,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrloxos),  the  father  of  S*> 
lkucus  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  one  of  Philip's 
generals.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
bis  descendants  is  given  under  Skxrucidar, 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrloxoi),  of  Syracuse,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (Ant.  Bom.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  n.  c.  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  L  3.^  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  L  73.) 
His  two  works  wero :  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  t.  r. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  b.  c.  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  xii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
saniaa  (x.  1 1.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  22),  and  TheodoreU  (P.  115.)—  2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  Dionysius  (U.  ec^ 
and  I  22,  35 ;  comp.  Stcph.  By*.  ».  v.  Bprrrtoi } 
Hesych.  *,  v.  Xtirnw  ;  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rom*  i. 
p.  14,  &c.    The  fragments  of  Antiochus  are  r~ 
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tained  in  C.  ft  T.  Miller,  Fra<pn.  lfidt>r.  Graec. 
Paris,  1841,  pp.  1B1  — 184.)  [I*.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ('ArrloXos\  king  of  Svria, 
•untamed  SOTEU  (2«Tijp),  was  the  ton  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  a  Persian  lady,  Apama.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  father  with  Apama  was  one  of  those 
marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Susa  in 
u.  c.  325,  when  he  gave  Persian  wives  to  his  ge- 
nerals. This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochus 
about  b.  c.  8*24.  He  was  present  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  B.  c.  301,  which  secured 
for  Seleucus  the  government  of  Asia.  It  is  related 
of  Antiochus,  that  he  fell  sick  through  lore  of 
Stratonice,  the  young  wife  of  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  that  when 
his  father  learnt  the  cause  of  his  illness  through 
his  physician  Erasi*tratus,  he  resigned  Stratonice 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Upper 
Asia  with  the  title  of  king.  On  the  murder  of  his 
Esther  in  Macedonia  in  b.  c.  -80,  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  prose- 
cuted his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  against 
Antigonus  Gonatns,  but  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  his 
marrying  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  and 
Stratonice.  The  rest  of  Antiochus'  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
Asia  Minor.  By  the  help  of  his  elephants  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Sotcr  (2vrqp).  He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Eumenes  near  Sard  is,  and  was  sub- 
sequently killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Gauls 
(a.  c  261),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  By 
his  wife  Stratonice  Antiochus  had  three  children : 
Antiochus  Thcos,  who  succeeded  him;  Apama, 
married  to  Magas ;  and  Stratonice,  married  to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  Syr.  59-65; 
Justin,  xvii.  2 :  PluL  Demctr.  38,  39 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  623 ;  Paus.  L  7;  Julian,  Mis-w  P-  3<lo\  «•  h-  J 
Lucian,  Z<«mu,  8;  Aclian,  //.  A.  vi.  44  ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  viiL  42.)  Apollo  is  represented  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  annexed  coin.  (EckbeL  iii.  p.  215.) 
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ANTIf/CHUS  II.  CAitIoXos\  king  of  Svria, 
surnamed  TH EOS  (0eoj),  a  surname  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Miletiians  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchus,  succeeded  his  father  in 
B.  c.  261.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  lasted  for  many  years  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  Arsaces  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  a.  c,  250;  and  his  example 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Theodotus 
the  govtrnor  of  Bactria,  who  revolted  from  Antio- 
chus and  made  Bactria  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  loss  of  these  provinces  induced  Antiochus  to 
•ue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  (b.  c.  250)  on 
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condition  of  his  putting  away  his  former  wife 
I^aodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  6), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  south  we  are  to  under- 
stand Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  years  afterwards 
Antiochus  recalled  Laodice,  but  she  could  not  for- 
give the  insult  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  still 
mistrusting  Antiochus,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  her  son.  Antiochus  was 
killed  in  B.  c  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 
I  >  v  Laodice  he  had  four  children,  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochus  Hierax,  a 
daughter,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridatcs,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariarathes.  Phy- 
larchus  related  (Athen.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochu* 
was  much  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  Syr.  65  ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45;  Justin,  xxvii.  1  ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  1,  extern.;  Hieronym.wi 
Dan.c  11.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  annexed, 
Hercules  is  represented  with  his  club  in  his  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  21 8.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS  III.(WoXoi),king  of  Svria, 
surnamed  the  Great  (Mfyaj),  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  b.  c 
223,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
first  cousin  Achaeus,  who  might  easily  have  assum- 
ed the  royal  power,  was  of  great  use  to  Antiochus 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  recovered 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  proviuces  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  ap- 
propriated to  himself.  But  Antiochus  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  eastern  dominions.  Molo  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Persis  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochus  in  person,  who  also 
added  to  his  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropatene.  (b.  c  220.) 

On  his  return  from  his  eastern  provinces,  Antio- 
chus commenced  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain  Coole-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  first  he  was 
completely  successful.  In  a.c  218,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  ( a.  c.  2 1 7),  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Baphia  near  (iaza,  and  concluded 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  ho 
ceded  the  provinces  in  dispute.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  direct  all  his  forces  again  »t  Achaeus,  who 
had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor.  In  oue  campaign  ha 
deprived  Achaeus  of  his  conquests,  and  put  him  to 
death  when  he  fell  into  hi.  hands  in  a.u  214, 
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after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  years  in  Sardis. 
[ACHAKITS,  p.  18,  a.] 

Antiochus  seems  now  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  regaining  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which 
had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Arsacea  III.,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years.  Although 
Antiochus  met  upon  the  whole  with  great  success, 
he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  in  which  he  recognized  their  independence. 
With  the  assistance  of  Euthydemus  he  marched 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country;  and  he  obtained  "from 
Sophagasenus,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
supply  of  elephants.  Ho  at  length  returned  to 
Syria  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  (a  c.  212 — 
205),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  his  reign.  It  appears  that  the  title  of 
Great  was  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antiochus  returned  to  Syria 
(a  c.  205),  Ptolemy  Philopntor  died,  leaving  as 
his  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphancs  then  a  child  of 
five  years  old.  Availing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
against  Egypt ;  but  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
vigorously  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces by  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopus  near  Paneas,  in  a  c.  198.  He  was  assist- 
ed in  this  war  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.  Fearing,  however,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (a  c.  19(>),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own,  because  Seleutus  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lysimachus.  But  here  his  progicss  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.  At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  gunrdiaus  of  young  Ptolemy  had 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ; 
hut  while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  his  conquests  lest  he  should  march  to  the 
i  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
changed.  The  Romans  had  con- 
Philip  in  a  c.  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
with  Antiochus.  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (a  c.  196)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.  Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
his  court  in  the  following  year  (a  c.  195)  strength- 
ened him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
claims.  Hannibal  urged  him  to  invade  Italy  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  but  Antiochus  resolved  to  see 
what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
•t  favourable  moment,  as  the  Romans 
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were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Gaus. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  a  c.  192  that  Antiochus  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  191 ) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  twn 
sea-fights  led  him  to  sue  fur  peace ;  but  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Romans  oifered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scipio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  (a  c  190.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  a  c.  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic  talents 
within  twelve  years  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  He  had, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  duo 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  his  sou 
Antiochus  (Epiphancs).  To  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
uiais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt  (ac.  187.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  .Romans  and  his  death  in  a> 
u  fort  of  his  own  land,"  ore  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  1.  Antiochus  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. (Liv.  xxxv.  15.)  2.  Ardys  3.  Mithridates 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
father.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10.)  4.*Scleucus  Philopator, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucos  The- 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were,  1.  Laodice,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus  (Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned) 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to  Euinenes 
(Appian,  Syr.  5.)  The  coius  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Scleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  1 12th 
and  117th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidac, 
that  is  the  23rd  and  28th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,  &.c;  Appian,  Syr.; 
Liv.  lit.xxxL-xxxvii.;  Justin,  lib.  xxix.— xxxii; 
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Joseph.  Ant  xii.  3.  §  3 ;  Diod.  Etc.  pp.  573— 
675,  ed.  Wen. ;  Strab.  xvi  p.  744  ;  Frdhlich, 
Annates,  p.  39  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  220,  &c)  Apollo 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  ('Arrloxot),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES(,E*-i0afjji),and  on  coin* 
Theos  (0*6s)  also,  was  the  son  of  Antiochua  III., 
and  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
188.  He  was  released  from  captivity  in  B.  c  175 
through  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  gave 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  stead.  While 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Seleucus  was  murdered  by  Heliodo- 
rus,  who  seized  upon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  (b.  c.  175.)  Demetrius  remain*  * 
at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  was  now 
dead,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro- 
rinces  of  Coele- Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  as  her  dowry.    As  the  Romans  were 
•t  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  accord- 
ingly declared  war  against  Egypt    In  four  cam- 
paigns (a.  c.  171 — 168),  he  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  countries  to  which  he  hud  claim, 
but  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.    This  command  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  still  retained  possession  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.    The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetrated  against  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  He 
took  Jerusalem  on  his  retnrn  from  his  second 
campaign  into  Egypt  (a  c.  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (b.  c.  168),  and  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Lysias,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  large 
army,  was  defeated ;  and  Antiochus,  who  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  his  re- 
turn in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  his  arms.    On  his  return  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais,  probably  the  same  as 
his  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimancs 
('E»y*ainfi )  in  parody  of  Epiphanea  ('Lit  upcast). 
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He  died  in  a.  c.  164,  after  a  reign  of  11  yean. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodiee.  (Li v.  lib.  xli. — 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  xxvi — xxxi.  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3 ; 
Diod.  Etc  pp.  579,  583,  ed.  Wess.;  Appian, 
Syr.  45,  66 ;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
5;  Hieronym.  ad  Dan.  c.  11 ;  EckheL  iii.  p.  22*2, 
&c.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin  Jupiter 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  (*Akt/oxo»X  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EUPATOR  (Eds-drwp),  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  father's  death,  and  reigned  nominally 
for  two  years,  (b.  c  164 — 162.)  Lysias  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king^  though  An- 
tiochus IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  this  office. 
Lysiaa,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  hearing  that  Philip  was  marching 
against  him  from  Penis  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  Philip, 
whom  he  conquered  and  put  to  death/  The  Ro- 
mans, availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  but  an  insurrection  was  excited  in  con- 
sequence of  these  commands,  in  which  Octavius, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.  About  the 
same  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  bad  remained  in  Rome  up  to  thia 
time  [see  Antiochus  IV.],  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Lysias  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediately  put 
to  death  by  him,  a  c.  162.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12,  19; 
Appian,  Syr.  46,  66  ;  Joseph.  An),  xii.  10  ;  1  Mao- 
cab,  ri.,  &c ;  2  Maccab.  xiiL,  &c. ;  Cic  PhU.  ix.  2.) 
Apollo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin,  as  in  those  of  Antiochus  I.  and  III.  The  in- 
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ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  (W„Xoj),  king  of  Syria, 
irnamed  THEOS  (e*o"t),  and  on  coins  Epiphanea 
Dionysus  {'Ewitpavfit  AioVvctot),  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Bala*,  king  of  Syria  Tsee  p.  1 1 4,  b."|, 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  father's  death  in 
B.  c  146.  Two  yean  afterwards  (a  c  144), 
while  he  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrius 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  father's  chief  ministers.  Tryphon  met 
with  great  success;  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the 
leaden  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party ;  and  Antio- 
chus was  acknowledged  as  king  bv  the  greater 
part  of  Syria.  But  Tryphon,  who  had  all  along 
intended  to  secure  the  royal  power  for  himself,  and 
had  brought  forward  Antiochus  only  for  this  pur- 
pose, now  put  the  young  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  B.  c  142.  (I  Maccab.  xi., 
&c ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  6,  Sec. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
752;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1;  Liv.  £)>*.  55.)    The  re- 
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mw  of  the  annexed  coin  represent*  the  Dioscuri 
riding  on  horseback,  and  has  upon  it  the  year  0  P, 
that  is,  the  1 70th  year  of  the  Seleucidae.  (Eckhel, 
in.  p.  231,  Ac.) 
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ANTl'OCHUS  VII.  fAvrloxoj),  king  of  Sy- 
ria, surnamed  SIDETES  (2^ttji),  from  Side  in 
Paniphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up,  (and  not 
from  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  hunter,)  and  on 
coins  Euergctes(Ei)fp7enf»)t  was  the  younger  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  in  B.  c  1 37,  after  conquering  Tryphon,  who 
had  held  the  sovereignty  since  the  murder  of 
Antiochus  VI.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  bis  elder  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a 
in  the  hand  of  the  Parthian*.  He  carried 
the  .lews  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  almost  a  year's  siege,  in  a.  c.  133.  He  then 
granted  them  a  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and 
next  directed  his  arms  against  the  Parthian*.  At 
hrst  he  met  with  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  hi*  life  in 
the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  year*,  (b.  c.  128.) 
His  son  Selencu*  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  same 
kittle.  Antiochus,  like  many  of  his  predecessor*, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  of  Laodice. 
His  sons  were  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus 
(Cyziccnus),  the  last  of  whom  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 ;  1 
Afavcub.  xt.,  Ac. ;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  10  ; 
Diod.  xxxiv.  Ed.  1 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  439,  xii.  p.  540.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  Athena 


holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  her  right  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  235,  &c.) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHITS  VTL 

ANTl'OCHUS  VIII.  (Woxot),  king  of  Sy- 
ria, surnamed  OR Y PUS  (Tpvwd'j),  or  Hook- 
nosed, from  ypfyi  a  vulture,  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
CE»i*dV»f),  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  His  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus was  put  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 

and  not 


he  wished  to  have  the  power, 
merely  the  title,  of  king ;  and  Antiochus  was  after 
his  brother's  death  recalled  from  Athens,  where  he 
was  studying,  bv  his  mother  Cleopatra,  thnt  he  might 
bear  the  utk  of  king,  while 
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remained  in  her  hands,  (b.  c.  125.)  At  this  time 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  the  power  of  the 
usurper  Alexander  Zebina  [see  p.  127,  b.] ;  but 
Antiochus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
conquered  Alexander  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  her  son  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  (b.  c.  120.)  For  the  next  eight  years 
Antiochus  reigned  in  peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  his  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidete*  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  (b.  c  112.)  The  remaining  history  of  the 
Seleucidae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  is 
hardly  anything  else  but  a  scries  of  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  prince*  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle  (b.  c  112),  Antiochu*  Cyxi- 
cenus  became  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (b.  c.  Ill),  A.  Orypu*  re- 
gained a  considerable  part  of  bis  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  bo 
shared  between  them,  A.  Cyxicenus  having  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A  Urypus  the  remainder 
of  the  provinces.  This  arrangement  lnsted,  though 
with  frequent  wars  between  the  two  kings,  till  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Orypus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Heracleon  in  B.  c.  9b',  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  left  five  sons,  Seleucus,  Philip, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  and 
Antiochus  Dionysus.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 — 3;  Liv. 
EpU.  60 ;  Appian,  Syr.  69  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
13;  Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  Many  of  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  Orvpus  have  the  head  of  Antiochus  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.  The  one  annexed  must  have  been  struck 
after  hi*  mother's  death.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  238,  &c) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  VIM. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.  ('Akt»'oxoj)»  kinB  °f  Syria 
surnamed  C  YZICEN  US  pts$MpM  from  Cyzicus, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  coins  Philopator 
(4>iAoiroTa-p),  reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  B.  c.  1 1 1  to  96,  as  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochus VIII.,  he  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of 
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tbe  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  VITI.,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthian*.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  1 ;  EckheL,  iii.  p.  246,  Ac) 
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the  whole  of  Syria;  but  his  claims  were  resisted  by 
Seleucus  the  eldest  son  of  AntioehnsVllI.,by  whom 
he  was  killed  in  battle,  n.  c  95.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  A ppian,  Joseph.  U.  cc;  Eck- 
hel, iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  The  reverse  of  the  foregoing 
coin  is  the  name  as  that  of  Antiochus  VII. 

ANTI'OCIIUS  X.  {'ArrloXof),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EUSEBES  (E&rta?*),  and  on  coins. 
Philopator  {^iKorirtep)  also,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Antiochns  IX. 
B.  c.  95.  He  defeated  Seleucus  who  conquered 
his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  bnt  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Seleucus,  Philip  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  latter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  is  known  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  this  name.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontes,  Antiochus  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochus  XI.,  and  the  latter  was  drowned  in 
the  river.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerus.  The  Syrians  worn 
out  with  these  civil  broils  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  n.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lucnllus  in  b.  c  69.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  X.  is  uncertain. 
He  appears  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthians  before  Tigranes  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  some  accounts  he  survived  the  reign 
of  Tigranes  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Lucullus  (  Euseb.  p.  1 92  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2) ;  but  these  accounts  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ochus X.  what  belongs  to  his  son  Antiochus  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  pp.  S38,  340.)  Jupiter 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
as  in  that  of  Antiochus  IV. 


con*  or  ANTIOCHUS  X. 

ANTI'OCIIUS  XI.  QArrioXos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('Ein^Tjj),  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  VIII.,  and  is  spoken  of  under  An- 
tiochus X. 


COIN  OP  ANTIOCHUS  XL 

ANTI'OCIIUS  XII. ('Ai'T/oxoO.kinsrnf Syria, 
surnamed  DIONYSUS  (Aiiwaos),  and  on  coins 
Philopator  Callinicus  (♦jAwrorwp  KoAaMkoj)  also, 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  XII. 

ANTI'OCIIUS  XIII.,  king  of  Syria,  sur- 
named ASIATICUS  (*AffioTJK^i),  and  on  coins 
Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicus  (AtoVwror  *«Ao- 
mfrwp  KaWlyiKos),  was  the  son  of  Antiochns  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
Rome  during  the  time  "that  Tigranes  had  posses- 
sion of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  government  of  Verres.  (h.  c.  73-71.) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  in  b.  c  69,  Lucullus 
allowed  Antiochus  Asiaticus  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  &  c  65 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  this  year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Syr.  49,  70 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  27, 28,  30  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2.)  .Some  writers  suppose,  that  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  afterwards  reigned  as  king  of  Com- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  sup- 
port this  opinion.  [Antiochus  I.,  king  of  Com- 
magene.J 


coin  of  antiochus  xiii. 

For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  general,  see  Frohlich,  Annalt* Syriae,  $c; 
Vaillant,  SeUuddarum  fmprrinm,  fr.;  Niebuhr, 
Klrine  Schrifteti,  I fntoritchcr  Uncinn  aus  der 
(irmmischm  Uebcnetzung  der  Chronik  des  EuseLiua  ; 
Clinton,  F.  II.  vol  iii.  Appendix,  c.  3. 

ANTION  ( 'AktiW ),  a  son  of  Periphas  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Perimela,  by  whom  he 
became  tbe  father  of  Ixion.  (Diod.  iv.  69 ;  SchoL 
ad  Find.  Fifth,  ii.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OPE  ('ArriAni).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Nycteus  and  Polyxo  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10.  §  1), 
or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Boeotia.  (Odyss.  xi. 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zetbus.  [Am- 
phion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  sons 
had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she  wan- 
dered about  through  Greece,  until  Phocns  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus  cured  and  married  her.  She 
was  buried  with  Phocus  in  one  common  tomb. 
(Paus.  ix.  17.  §  4.) 

2.  An  Amazon,  a  sister  of  Hippolvte,  who  mar- 
ried Theseus.  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  1 ,  41 .  §  7.)  Accord- 
ing to  Servius(aJ.4«t.  xi.  661 ),  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Hippolvte.  Diodorus  (iv.  16)  states  that  The- 
seus received  her  as  a  present  from  Heracles. 
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When  subsequently  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Amazons.  ADtiop«  fought  with  Theseus  against 
them,  and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine  bv  his  side. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  28  ;  Plat.  Thts.  26,  27.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ilyginas  {Fab.  241)  Antiope  was  a 
daughter  of  Are*,  and  was  killed  by  Theseus  him- 
self in  consequence  of  an  oracle. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  married 
to  Eurytus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonauts  Iphitus  and  Clytius.  She  is  also 
called  Antioche.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  86 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14,  with  Muncker's  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  by  whom  Poseidon 
begot  Boeotus  and  Hellen.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157 ; 
IHod.  iv.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  A  me.  )     [A  KM,  r».  ] 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serv.  oil  Acn.  vi 
46,  though  Scrvius  *vm«  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wife  of  Proetus.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silver. 
(Plin.  xxxiii.  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('AyrlwuTpoi),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Oveirocritica),  mentioned 
bv  Artemidorus.   (Oncir.  iv.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

"  ANTI'PATER  ('Ayrlvarpos),  of  Acanthus, a 
Oreek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date  (Ptolem 
Heph.  ap.  Phnt.  Cod.  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  OJ. 
xi.  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Av. 
1403.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  £A*TUmpu),  an  Astrolog.br 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
lialogia,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  man's 
fste,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  bom,  but  from  those  under  which  he  had  Wn 
conceived.   (Vitruv.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (*Air/waTpos). bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  flourished  about  460  a.  n.  His  chief 
work  was  'Avrifi&V0'***  a  reply  to  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy for  Origin,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
also  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  discourses.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  x.  p.  518; 
Cave,  Hist.  EMU  rub  ann.  460.)  [p.  S.] 

ANT  1  PATER  ('Arr^arpoi),  the  father  of 
Cassandkr,  was  an  officer  in  high  favour  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Just.  ix.  4),  who  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Chaeroncia,  b.  c.  338,  selected  him  to  con- 
duct to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Just  £c.;  Polyb.  v.  10.) 
He  joined  Parmenion  in  the  ineffectual  advice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  provided  by  marriage  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne  (Diod  xvii.  16);  and, 
on  the  king's  departure,  B.  c.  334,  he  was  left 
regent  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xvii.  17;  Ait.  Anah. 
L  p.  12,  a.)  In  b.  c  331  Antipater  suppressed 
the  Thracian  rebellion  under  Mcmnon  (Diod.  xvii. 
62),  and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartan* 
undrr  Agis  III.  *°  a  »UCCCMfl"  termination.  (See 
p.  72,  h.)  It  is  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
of  Antipater — a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
produced  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Olvmnias,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
of  Antipater  himself  (Curt  vi.  1.  §  17,  &c  x.  10. 
?  14;  Plut  Aff**-  P-  604,  b.  Air*,  pp.  688,  c, 
705  f  -  Perixon,  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  xiu  16;  Thirlw. 
Gr.  Wirf.  roL  viu  p.  89  ;  but  see  Plut  Phoe.  p. 
749,  e. ;  AeL  V.  H.  >•  25.)     Whether,  however, 
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from  jealousy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
ngainst  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  ac.  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
the  discharged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  vii. 
p.  155  ;  Pseudo-Curt  x.  4.  §  9,  &c;  Just  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  AWxander, 
b.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  false  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  ( Diod.  xvii. 
118;  Paus.  viii.  18 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  73 ;  Curt.  x.  loj 
§  14,  &c;  Arr.  vii.  p.  167;  Plut.  Alex,  ad  Jin.  ] 
Liv.  viii  3;  Diod.  xix.  11  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander's  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  ho  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confederacy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  nt  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthcnes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviii.  3,  12,  18  ;  Paus.  i.  25  ;  Just.  xiii.  5  ; 
Plut  I'hoc.  p.  752,  b.,  DemostL  p  858,  d.)  The 
approach  of  I<e<>nnntus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  thnt  general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Leos- 
thenes), and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just  xiii. 
5  ;  Plut.  Eum.  p  584,  d.  c.)     Being  joined  by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cninon, 
nnd  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.    Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  M onychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with   the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  partv.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Plut.  I'hoc.  pp.  753,  754,  tkmottk. 
p.  858;  Paus.  vii.  10 ;  Thirlw.  Gr.  I/itt.  vol.  vii. 
p.  187,  note  1  ;  Bockh,  Pttbl.  Econ.  nf  A  then*,  i.  7, 
iv.  3.)    Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  n.  c.  323,  he  invaded  tho 
Actolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Lamian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.   (Diod.  xviii.  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Antipatcr's  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia ; 
where,  leaving  Cratenis  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviii.  23,  25,  29-33  ;   Plut  Eum.  pp.  585,  586  ; 
Just,  xiii.  6.)    On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  n'gency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Tripanideisus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint    Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii.  39, 
40;  Plut  Eum.  p.  588,  a.)     It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  B.c.  320.  that  Demode* 
was  sent  to  him  from  Athens  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
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tain  the  removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Perdicca*.    Antipater  left  the  re- 
gency to  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
■on  Cassander.  (Plut  Phoe.  p.  755,  Denu  ad  fin.; 
Arr.  ap.  Phut.  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xviii.  48.)    [E.  E.] 
ANTIPATER  ( AvTnrorpoj),  second  ton  of 
Cahsandkr,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalomca, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Soon  after  th« 
death  of  Cauander  (b.  c  296),  hit  eldest  son  Phi- 
lip also  died  of  consumption  (Paus.  ix.  7;  Plut. 
Dtmetr.  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be- 
tween Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  government  Antipater,  believing  that 
Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.    The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.    Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
n.s  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  LysiuuK-hus,  king  of  Thrace. 
Antipatcr's  father-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothel's;  soon  after  which  Demetrius 
arrived.    Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  us,  that  Lysimachus,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.    On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater'* 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorus,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.  (Plut  Pyrr.  p. 
306,  Dtmetr.  pp.  90S,  906 ;  Just  xvi.  1, 2  ;  Diod. 
Sic  xxi.  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  ( De  Or.  ii. 
12;  d*  Legg.  1,  2;  Hrvt.  c.  26.)  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (a,  c  123) ;  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Roman  his- 
tory, the  ornaments  of  stylo,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coclius  Sabinus,  the  Coclitis  of  the  Digest. 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Annuk*,  which  were  epitomized  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  AH.  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
Annate*.  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
SiJenus  Calatinus  (Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  24,  49),  and  oc- 
casionally borrowed  from  the  Orvjiues  of  Cato 
Censorius.  (Gell.  x.  24;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  him  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartinnus, 
Hadrian,  c  16);  by  Valeriu*  Maxim  us  (i.  7)  he 

he  is  occasionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes,  i 
with  respectful  consideration,  dissents  from  his  | 
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authority.  It  is  manifest  however,  from  Cicero 
and  Val.  Maximus,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  portents.  Orelli  ( Onomast.  Cic.)  refers 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavim  Ant 
Nauta  and  G.  Groen  van  Prinstcrer,  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Ley  den  for  1821. 
His  fragments,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Sallust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
alto  in  K  muse's  Vitae  et  Fragmenta  vet  Hittor. 
Horn.  p.  182,  &c.  [J.  T.  G.J 

ANTI  PATER  ('Arrhorpos),  of  Cyrbnb,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  ii. 
86.)  Accordiug  to  Cicero  ( TuecuL  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  knew  bow  to  console  himself  by  saying, 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.S.] 
ANTI'PATER  ('Ajrhrarpoj),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Dbrbb,  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  principality.  [Amyn- 
ta*,  No.  6.]  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  offended  with  Anti- 
pater and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Strah.  xii. 
p.  392  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73.)  [E.  E.1 

ANTI'PATER  (Wwrpoj),  father  of  Hbrod 
the  Great  was,  according  to  Josephua,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idum.ua  hud  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  up. 
The  two  other  account*  which  we  have  of  his  pa- 
rentage appear  to  be  false.  (Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  1.  §  3; 
Nicol.  Damaac  aj>.  Joseph.  Lc;  African,  ap.  Etu*h. 
Hist  Ecd.  i.  6,  7  ;  Phot  DM.  n.  76,  238.)  In 
b.  c  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  take  refuge 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  with  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petraca,  by  whom  accordingly  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on 
the  throne.  (AnL  xiv.  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.)  In 
B.  c.  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Pompey  in  Coelc-Syria.  (Ant. 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)    In  the  ensuing  year,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  was  deposed ; 
and  henceforth  we  And  Antipater  both  zealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Romans.    His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, and  in  Egypt  against  ArcheJaus  (u.  c,  57 
and  5G),  were  favourably  regarded  by  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey;  his  active 
zeal  under  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (b.c.  48)  was  rewarded  by  Julias 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship;  and, 
on  Caesar's  coming  into  Syria  (b.c.  47),  Hyrcanus 
was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater's  influence,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus,  while 
Antipater  himself  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  5.  §$  1,2,  6.  §§  2-4,  8, 
Belt  Jud.  L  8.  §§  1, 8,  7,  9.  §§  3-5.)  After  Caesar 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Phamacea,  Antipater 
set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  government  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phasaelos  and  Herod  to  be 
governors  respectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9.  §g  1, 2,  Belt  Jud.  i.  10.  §  4.) 
His  care  for,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince was  further  shewn  in  b.  c  46,  when  he  dis- 
suaded Herod  from  his  purpose  of  attacking  llyrca- 
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dm  in  Jerusalem  [Hirodes],  and  again  in  B.C.  43 
(the  year  after  Caenar's  murder),  by  nis  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Judaea  by 
Cassius  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  (Ant.  xiv.  0. 
§  5,  11.  §  2,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)  To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
He  was  carried  off  by  poison  which  Mnlichus, 
*hose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malichus],  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
(Ant.  xiv.  11.  §§  2-4,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  11.  §§  2-4.) 
For  his  family,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  §  3.   [ E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('Arrtnrpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  IIkrod  the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  12.  §  r),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
craft,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Joseph  us 
(BetL  Jud.  L  24.  §  I)  in  two  words — naxlat  \wa- 
tipiaw.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
.Mariamne,  b.  c  38,  banished  Antipater  from  court 
(BdlJuti.  L  22.  §  1),  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne 's  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  exas.peratcd 
by  their  mother's  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  father,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf,  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Kome,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  favour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi. 
S,  Bdl.  Jud.  i.  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
sided  by  Salome  and  Pheroras,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Eurycles  (comp.  Plut  AnU  p.  947,  b.% 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
a  c  6.  (Jo*.  Ant.  xxl  4-11,  Dell.  Jud.  \.  23-27  ) 
Having  thus  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
successor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  father's  life  with  bis  uncle  Pheroras ; 
and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
sent  to  Home,  taking  with  him,  for  the  approba- 
tion of  Augustus,  Herod's  altered  will.  But  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  light  Antipater's  murderous  designs,  chiefly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  of 
Antipater*  own  freedman,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charges  against  him  till  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
confirmed  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  how- 
ever, a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
termination  of  Herod's  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
same  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
Ant  xvii.  1-7,  Dell.  Jud.  i.  23-33 ;  Euscb.  Hut. 
Bed.  i.  8.  §  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus : 
*  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  ease  quam  nlium." 
(Mncrob.  Saturn,  ii.  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('Arrlwarpot),  of  Hierapolm, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeuxidemus, 
and  n  pnpil  of  Adrianus,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
orations  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostmtus,  Antipater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
art  of  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Scvorus 
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made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  lie  raised  him  to 
the  consular  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
praefect  of  Bithynia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  whc~rc  he  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostratus  says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant  (Philostr.  Vil.  Soph.  ii. 
24,  25.  §  4,  26.  §  3 ;  Galen,  De  Theriac  ad  1 W 
ii.  p.  458 ;  Eudoc.  p.  57.)  (L.  S.J 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phy- 
sicians. 1.  The  author  of  a  work  ITepl  Vvxvt, 
**  On  the  Soul,'1  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (//.  A.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bekker ;  Cramer,  Amxd.  Graeca  Paris. 
vol.  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  1.57),  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  bo 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Meth.  Med, 
L  7,  vol.  x.  p.  52 ;  Introd.  c  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Mctbodici,  be 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  b.  c; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  fact  of 
bis  being  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal  De 
Compoe.  Medioam.  tec.  Locos,  iii.  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.  630,  vol.  xii i.  p.  239),  Scribonius  Largus (ZJe  Coin- 
}to$.  Afed.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurclianus. 
(De  Mori.  Ckron.  ii.  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  second  book  of  his  44  Epistles'* 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (I.  c) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  that  physician.  (De 
Lode  Affect  iv.  11,  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('ArrlmTpos).  of  Sidox,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  pinsage  of  Cicero  (de  OraU  iii.  50), 
to  hare  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul b.  c.  102),  and  with  Crass  us  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia b.  c.  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  he  may  be  placed  at  B.  c.  108- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic  de  Fat.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  L  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
Anthol.  xiii.  p.  847.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER(  Avrfwarpos),  of  TARSCK,a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panactius,  ac.  144  nearly. 
(Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  3,  de  Off.  iii.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Clean  the*,  and  Chryaippu*,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (de  Stoic. 
Repugnant,  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  hint  as 
remarkable  for  acuteness.  (De  Off.  iii.  12.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during  1 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Carncades,  in  pubhc  di»- 
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Eutation,  that  he  confined  himself  to  writing;  whence 
e  was  called  KaAaftotias.  (PluL  Afor.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Euscb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  8.)  He  taught  be- 
lief in  God  as  **  a  Being  blessed,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,"  and  blamed  those  who  ascrib- 
ed to  the  gods  M  generation  and  corruption,*'  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus. 
(Plut.  de  Stoic  Rep.  p.  192.)  Besides  this  treatise 
44  on  the  gods,"  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Divi- 
nation, a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  which 
he  proved  the  truth  of  the  science  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supernatural  intimations  of  the  future, 
and  collected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic  de  Dirin.  L  3,  20,  39,  .54.)  He  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  Fate  was  a  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob.  de  Fato,  16);  and  it  appears  from  Atho- 
naeus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  IIspl  Aturi- 
Siztuovlat.  (viii.  p.  346.)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  Mattered  no- 
tices, just  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  are  treated 
being  points  of  detail,  and  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves :  such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenes.  (Cic.  de  Off  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Vnrro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289.  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

A  NTT  PAT  ER  CAjtIwit/hw),  of  Thkssalonica, 
the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of  his  epi- 
grams in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(u.  c.  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d.  38.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  cpigmms, 
"Antipatcr  Maccdo."  (Jacobs,  A nthol.  xiii.  pp.848, 
849.)  [P.  S.] 

^  ANTI'PATER  CWirorpor).  1.  Of  Tyke,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipatcr  is 'said  to  have 
been  when  Cato  was  yet  a  young  man.  ( Plut.  Cut 
Alin.  4.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pater  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyre,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
bnt  unquestionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
mer, though  Vossius  (de  ffist.  O'r.  p.  392,  ed. 
Wcstermann)  confounds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than,  Panactius, 
and  Cicero  (de  Off.  ii.  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
says,r  that  he  dt-d  lately  at  Athens,  which  must 
mean  shortly  before  n.  c  45.  From  this  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipatcr  wrote  a  work 
on  Duties  (de  Offtciia)y  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  139,  140,  142,  148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
pater  on  the  Universe  (wcf>l  k6ouov\  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'PHANKS  ('Am^w),  of  Ancos,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pcricleitus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flourished  B.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  placed  at  400  B.  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Del- 
phi, especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  (Pausan.  v.  17, 
x.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (*AiTi<paVnj),  of  Bkroa  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi- 
ble things.  CAirurra,  Scymnins  Chius,  657,  Ac.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  be  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp.  Polyb. 
xx  xiii.  12),  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  his  sto- 


ries with  a  view  that  they  shoidd  be  believed  aa 
history,  and  that  consequently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphanes  that  the  verb  fitpydt- 
£*iv  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph. 
Byz.  *.  c.  Bipyn^  who  however  confounds  our  Au- 
tiphanes  with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes ;  coin  p. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot.  Cud.  166.) 
Most  writers  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanes 
of  Berga  is  the  same  as  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezans  (*-«pl  iraipwv),  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  586  ;  HarpocraL  $.  w.  Hi»viovt  'AtnUxya ; 
Suid.  t.  r.  KdVioF.)  [L.  S.j 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Am^t),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  born, 
according  to  Suidas  (».  r.),  in  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad, and  died  in  the  112th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Athcnaens  (iv.  p.  156, c)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antiphanes  mentions  **  King  Sclcucus,** 
and  Scleucus  was  not  king  till  OL  1 1 8.  2.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  has  been  con- 
founded with  Alexis,  and  that  the  fragment  in 
Athenneus  belongs  to  the  latter  poet.  (Clinton,  in 
the  Philological  Aftueum,  i.  p.  607  ;  Meincke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  dates  arc  given  us 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  years  being  speci- 
fied, but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanes 
between  404  and  330  b.  c.,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  a.  c.  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanes  are 
doubtful  His  father's  name  was  Demophanes,  or 
Stcphanus  probably  the  bitter,  since  he  had  a  son 
named  Stcphanus  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfather.  As 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Smyrna,  Rhodes  and  Larissa ;  but  the  lust 
statement  deserves  little  credit.  (Meineke,i.  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athcnaeus  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  he  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers.  (Sre 
for  examples  Meiuckc,  i.  p.  309.)  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived,  for  his 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis  but  also 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophanes  Antisthcnes,  and 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  plays  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects  others  had  reference  to  particular 
persons  others  to  characters  personal,  professional, 
and  national,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life. 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  see,  as  in  all  tbo 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fragments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  (Phtlvl. 
AT  us.  I.  e.),  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (Frag. 
Comic,  vol.  iii.).    He  gained  the  prize  30  times. 

Another  Antiphanes  of  Berge  in  Thrace,  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanos  Byzantinus  as  a  comic 
poet  ($.  r.  Btfyv)',  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 
by  Strabo  (p.  102)  and  Antonius  Diogenes  (uy. 
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G*l.  166,  p.  112,  Bekker),  as  the  author  of 
marvellous  stories  respecting  distant  countries:  he 
ii  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Suidas  mentions  u  another  Antiphancs,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  later  than  Panaetius,"  who  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  unless  he  be  the 
Antiphanes  who  wrote  a  work  Tltpi  'Zreupur. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  NdVuw;  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  586.) 

Antiphanes  Carystius,  who  is  called  by  Eudocia 
(p.  61)  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temporary with  Thespis.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  [P. S.] 
ANTI'PHANES  ('Arri^aVijj),  an  Epigram- 
matic poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology,  He  lived  after  the 
tuue  of  Mcleagcr  (ue.  after  B.  c.  100),  but  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  about 
the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
(Jacol-s  ad  A  ntkot.  Gntee.  xiii.  p.  850,  Ac)  [L.  S.J 
ANTI'PHANES  {;  tortus),  a  physician  of 
Dt-los,  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
.l/ur6.  Chrua.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  (De  Com- 
pv*.  Medicam.  arc.  Loco*,  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  p.  877), 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Pocduy.  ii. 
1,  p.  1 40)  as  having  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
diseases  in  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  his 
food.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIPHAS.  [Laocoon.] 
ANTl'PHATES  ('A»r«pdTnj),  a  king  of  the 
Lacstrygones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Aeolus  Gdysseus  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  sent  out 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
them  was  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
Antiphates,  for  the  Laestrygones  were  more  like 
giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ships  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
vewel.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  80-132.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od.  xv. 
•J42,  Ac;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  696.  [L.  S.) 

ANTIPH  E'MUS  ('Akt^moj),  the  Rhodian, 
founder  of  Gela,  B.  c  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
posed of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  hitter  led  by 
Entimus  the  Cretan  (Thuc.  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
Putd.  (H.  ii.  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  Lindu* 
(Herod,  vii.  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphetmis 
himself  (Pbilostephanus,  ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  f.) 
belonged.  From  the  Etym.  Magn.  (».  v.  r«Aa) 
and  Aristaenetut  in  Steph.  Byznntinus  («.  r.  TsAa) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
LaciuH,  the  founder  of  Phoselis,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
one  westward  ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  unex- 
pHcU*d  response,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Piiiiaania*  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Sicauian  town  of  Omphace,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Daedalus.  Miiller  (iJor.  i.  6. 
84  5,  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (Sec 
llockh,  Comm.  ad  Piud.  p.  115;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
&  c  690;  Hermann,  Pui.  Antiq.  §  85;  Gollcr, 
de  Q,y.  Sfrracu:  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANTT'PH  ILUS,  an  architect,  built,  in  con- 
junction with  Pothaeus  and  Megacles,  the  treasury 
oftheCorthaginian»at01ympia.(Paus.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
His  age  and  country  arc  unknown.        [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  CAyrtyiAof),  an  Athbnian 
general,  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leos- 
ihencs  in  the  Lamian  war,  a.  c.  323,  and  gained  a 
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xviii.  13 — 15; 
Plut  Pk  rion.  24.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  CAvr^or),  of  Bvzantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  favour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes.  (An- 
thai.  Or.  ix.  n.  178;  coinp.  Tacit.  Annul,  xii.  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  them  arc  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  the^e  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Ccphalas  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  namo  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byzantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  such  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Authol.  Or. 
xiii.  p.  851,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHILUS.  of  Eotpt,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidcmus,  and  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Lucian,  de  Cu- 
lumn.  lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  born  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whom 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  b.  c  Con- 
cerning his  false  accusation  against  Apelles  before 
Ptolemy,  see  Apkli.ks. 

Hie  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintiiian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  nge  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xii.  10.  §  6):  **  facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  quas  farraalas  vocant,"  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  tho 
"^curcurfai"  of  Quintilinn.  (Pliu.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  (JL  R.  iiL  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lytippus.  [P.  S.J 

A'NTIPHON  ^KmifpHv).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  bom  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  B.C.  480.  (Plut. 
VU.  X.  OmL  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat  Fit  Syh.  I 
15.  §  1  ;  Phot  Cod.  p.  485  ;  Suid.  ».  r.;  Eudoc. 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viiL  68 ;  Plut.  Nie.  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
self. When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fomevof 
Uorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias' 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oratorj-  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  tho 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Auti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself;  that  is,  be  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  pmpowd, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
tho  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphou  the  inventor  of 
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public  oratory,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 
position.  (Philostr.  Vit. Soph.  i.  1 5.  §2;  Horning. 
de  Form.  OraL  ii.  p.  498 ;  comp.  QnintiL  iii.  1.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphon 
was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric     Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his 
master  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.  (SchoL  ad 
Time.  iv.  p.  312,  ed.  Bekker;  comp.  Dionys.  Hal. 
de  Comp.  Verb.  10.)    At  tho  some  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  delivered  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisaiider.  (Philostr.  L  c;  Plut  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p. 
833,  c.)   These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.    This  unpopularity,  to- 
gether with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  b.  c.  411,  when  he  defended  himself 
n^iinst  the  charge  of  treachery.  (Thuc  viii.  68 ; 
Lys.  e.Eratontk.y.  427  ;  Cic.  Brut  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon's  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.  Plutarch 
(L  c.)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  L  15.  §  1 )  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,-  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.    The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  B.C.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  was  Pcisuuder ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  it  ( Comp.  Philostr. 
l.c;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  832,  f.)    On  the  over- 
throw of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.    His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
68  ;  comp.  Cic.  Brut.  1 2)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances.   It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  (*.  v. 
<TTeuruin)i),  who  calls  it  hAyos  irtol  fttraardfftws. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  44 Antiphon  the  traitor." 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plut. /.c.) 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogcnes  (de  Form.  Orat.  p.  497) 
sayB  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.  Others  say,  that  I 
bis  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or 


them.  (Dionys.  de  Verb.  Comp.  10,  de  /kmo,  20.) 
The  waut  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  is  very 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon's  clients. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioned  above, 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jttd.  de  Tkucyd.  51,  lAuuosth. 
8 ;  Phot  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-five  to  be  spurious.  (Plut.  lit.  X. 
Orat.  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot.  L  c)     We  now  possess 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  via.  No.  1.  Kora- 
yopia  <papnaK*Uis  Kara  r^f  umpvuxs ;  No.  14.  Tlipl 
tw  'Hpw&ov  (p6vov,  and  No.  15.  Ileal  tow  \ope vtov. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
for  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  arc  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusa- 
tions and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject  Tho 
subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  per- 
petrator of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder;  and  that  of  the 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  The  clear- 
ness which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.    A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  tho*; 
which  are  extant  h«*e  for  their  subject  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  some  times 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  k6yot  Twi«of.  (Hei- 
mog.  de  Form.  Orat.  p.  496,  &c ;  Ammoiu  s.  v. 
ivOvftJifia.)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  orations 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.    As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
speeches — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  here — it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.    All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bekker,  Dobson,  and  others.    The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich, 
1838,  16mo.,  and  of  E.  Matxner,  Berlin,  1838, 8vo. 

Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  (rixyi  fatrooacil)  in  three 
books.  (Plut  VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  d.;  Phot  He. ; 
Quintil.  iii.  I.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  tho  assembly  ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show-speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  sophists  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  but  it  is  now  lost 
2.  Ylpoolfua  Kal  ixlXoyoiy  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exercises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  *.  ft.  Sua, 
ald-q&Qai.  nox&npot ;  Phot.  Lex.  ».  v.  nox&tpds-) 

The  best  modern  works  on  Antiphon  are :  P.  van 
Spaau  (Ruhnken),  Ihuertatio  kistorioa  de  ^art- 
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fbcmtt.  Orator*  Attioo,  Leyden,  1763,  4ta,  reprinted 
is  Rohnken'a  Opusculau,  and  in  Reiske's  and  Dob- 
ton's  Greek  orators ;  Taylor,  LecL  Lynac.  vii.  p. 
268,  Ac,  ed.  Reiske ;  Westerroann,  Getchidde  dtr 
ViiecL  BeredUamirit,  §§  40  and  41. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Plutarch  (  ViL  X.  Orat. 
p.  833),  Philostratus  (  Fir.  Soph.  i.  15.  §  3),  and 
others,  confound  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
phon, who  was  put  to  death  at  Athens  in  B.  c. 
411.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  did  not  assume  the  tyranny  till  the  year 
a.  c.  406,  that  is,  five  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  is  said  to 
hove  written  dramas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  is  not  known  to  have  shewn  his  pas- 
sion for  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
his  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons  and  that  the 
latter  must  have  survived  the  former  many  years. 
The  poet  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
expression  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
rant's compositions.  (Flut,  Philostr.  U.  cc. ;  Aris- 
tot.  RLet.  u.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  five 
of  Antiphon'*  tragedies:  via.  Meleager,  Andro- 
mache. Medeio,  Jason,  and  Philoctetes.  (Rode, 
Ge**.  der  Dram.  Dichtk.  drr  Hellen.  I  p.  554,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet. 
Sui  duo,  who  says  that  he  was  sum  anted  Xoyo- 
ftiyitpoti  and  others  state,  that  he  occupied  him- 
self with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  tho  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artemidorus,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  iL  14;  Cic  de  Divin.  i.  20, 
51,  ii.  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Socrates,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(Menorab.  L  6.  §  1 ;  compare  Diog.  Lae'rt  ii.  46  ; 
Scnec.  Ccmtrov.  0),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetorician  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
from  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  although 
the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful as  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon really  was.  (Ruhnkcn,  Oputcuia,  i.  pp.  148, 
&c.,  169,  Ac.,  ed.  Friedcmann.)  Not  a  line  of  his 
poems  is  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  philosopher  has  immortalised  in  his  dialogue 
u  Parmenides."  (Plut.  de  Frat.  Amor.  p.  484,  f.) 
The  father  of  Plato's  wife  was  likewise  called 
Antiphon.  (Plut.  de  Getrio  SocraL) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
nwsthenefl.  For  some  offence  his  name  was 
effaced  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
upon he  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraceus ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
he  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
treachery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
death  in  b.  c.  342.  (Dem.  de  Cortm.  p.  271; 
Stechow,  de  Aeechinia  Orat  Vita,  p.  73,  Ac.;  Abb- 

CHINBS,  p.  38  ) 

6.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  genesis  of  tiling 
are  mentioned  by  this  philosopher.    (Aristot-  Se- 
phisL  Elcuck.  I  10,  Phge.  i.  2,  ii.  1.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (»«pl  rur  iv  dptrri 
rpwrtwrdrrotv),  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoras. 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  viii.  3 ;  Porphyr.  de  Vii.  Pt/thag.  p. 9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xiv.  p.  650.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTIPHUS  ('Ayrapoj).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecubn,  (Horn.  11.  iv.  490  ;  Apollod.  UL  12. 
§  5.^  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
I  by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  77.  ix.  101,  Ac.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  Ho  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpathos,  Cases,  Cos,  and 
other  islands.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  675,  Ac.)  According 
to  Hyginns  (Fab.  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Chalciope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Horn.  11.  ii.  846,  Gd. 
u.  19,  xvii.  68 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.        [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORl'NOS,  were  the  archi- 
tects who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  §  15.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  (*AKT«r0«Vi|r),  an  Agbigbn- 
tinb,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiii.  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi- 
zens possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTl'STHENES  ('A»™fl«Vnr),  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per* 
haps  the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  flourished  B.  c.  366  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidaa,  c  v. ;  Diog. 
Lae'rt.  vi.  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  probably  derived  from  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  gods  was 
a  Phrygian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c.  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  be  was  present.  (Plat.  Fluted.  §  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master's  persecutors,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Lnert.  vu  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (a.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  mas- 
ter (Plut.  Ifcuro.  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Vtotariutn^  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  born  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  prolaibly  his  followers 
were  called  Cynics  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Rrandis)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  their  own  opinions  or  lastly 
from  their  luibit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  bis  con- 
.raries,  as  on  Akibiades  in  the  second  of  his 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrus,  on  Gorgias  in  hi*  ArcJw- 
laus  and  a  most  furious  one  on  Plato  in  hit  SuLho. 
(Athen.  v.  p.  2*20,  b.)  His  style  was  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  Thco  pompon  even  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  bim  many  of  his  thoughts.  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
60(1,  c.)  Cicero,  however,  calls  him  u  homo  acu- 
tus  magis  qiuun  cruditns"  (ad.  Alt  xii.  38),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  could  have  de- 
served any  higher  praise.  He  possessed  consider- 
able powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  upon  words ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  rather  fall  among  KopaKts  than  koXAk* r,  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  0i£Aja- 
piov  Kaivou,  itol  ypcuptlov  KawoO  (t.  e.  <ral  row). 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippus  its  attributed  to  bim. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics.    In  all  that  the  wise  man  does,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  mnn,  but  a  positive  evil.    He  is 
reported   to  have  held  pain  and  even  infamy 
(cttog/a)  to  be  blessings,  and  that  madness  is  pre- 
ferable to  pleasure,  though  Ritter  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  advanced 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  his  dialogues.    According  to  Schlciennacher 
(Anmcrkuugcn  xum  Phiteb.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthenes ;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  (Elk. 
A'ic.  x.  1),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  (iconiZy  <pavKov)  is  certainly  an 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.    It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  from  the 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  piaising  the  pleasures  which  spring  Ik 
ttji  tyvxfis  (Xeu.  Symp.  iv,  41),  and  tho  enjoy- 
ments of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.  (Diog. 
Lae'rt  vi.  11.)    The  summum  bonuin  he  placed  in 
a  life  according  to  virtue, —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  ia  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.    That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (2aMf/ra  run)  io"x«Js); 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
summum  bonum,  dptrfj,  is  attainable  by  teaching 
(SioairroV),  and  mads  up  of  <pp6vr)<rtt  and  iVx»f. 
But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  <f>p6vrf<Ttt  is,  he  could  only 
coll  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  in  <pp6tni<ns.  (Plat. 
Hep.  vi.  p.  505.)    The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  to*  gaud 
AwonaBu*,  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
really  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  Physictu  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i. 
13),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by 
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nny  sensible  representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any 
being  on  earth.    (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  views  of  providence,  shew- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
fact,  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  Ood  s»o 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.    Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogenes  of  Sinopc,  and  seems 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  be- 
longs to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wise 
man.    Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qualities,  t.  g.  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.    (Arist.  Met.  viiL  3.)    Thus  he,  of 
course,  disbelieved  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  its  own 
separate  essence.    This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.    His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of 
his  coat.    The'  some  quality  appears  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  in- 
stitutions generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him- 
self debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.    His  phi- 
losophy was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  bo  was  per- 
sonally hostile.    His  school  is  classed  by  Ritter 
among  the  imperfect  Socratieists ;  after  his  death 
his  disci  pits  wandered  further  and  further  from  all 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.    Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.    The  fragment*  which  remain  of  liis 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckebuann 
(Antisthenes,  Fragmeuttu,  Turici,  1842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Ritter 
(G&tck.  der  Philtmipkie^  vii.  4)  will  supply  all  tho 
information  which  can  be  desired.    Most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article.    We  may  add  to  them  Arrian, 
Epictet.  iii.  22,  iv.  8,  1 1  ;  Lucian,  Cynic,  iii.  p. 
541 ;  Julian,  Ortd.  vii.  [G.  E.  I*  C] 

ANTI'STHENES  ('Air«r#njf),  a  disciple  of 
Hbraclbiti's,  wrote  n  commentary  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophers  ( al  rcir 
<piAoo6<tx»r  5ia3ox<u),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  40,  ii.  39,98,  vi.  77,87, 
vii.  168,  Ac),  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlfgon.  (de  MirabiL  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  ('AiTMrtsn-j),  of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  ft.  c 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
towards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  Polybius.  (xvi.14,  &c. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Lacrt.  vi.  19.)  Plutarch  (de  Ftuv.  22)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  called 
Mek-agris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvL  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids;  but 
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taey  are  the  same  person  an  the  Rhodian, 
or  two  distinct  writers,  or  the  Ephesian  Aniis- 
thencs  mentioned  by  Diogenes  La£rtins  (vi.  19), 
cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.] 

AN  TI'STH  EN  ES  ('Arrarrtm*).  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponncsian  war,  was  sent  out  in 
b.  c  412,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  Astyo- 
chus,  in  case  the  Spartan  commissioners  thought  it 
necessary  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thuc  viii.  39.)  Wo  hear  of  him  again  in  b.  c. 
899,  when,  with  two  other  commissioners,  he  was 
sent  out  to  inspect  the  state  of  affaire  in  Asia,  and 
announce  to  Dcrcyllidas  that  his  command  was  to 
be  prolonged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  HeUcn.  iii.  2. 
8  6.)  There  was  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
name.  {Mem.  iii.  4.  §  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Claudius,  Cos. 
a  c  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
(Pint  Tib.  Gra**.  4.) 

2.  Daughter  of  P.  Antistius  [Antistius,  No.  C] 
and  Calpurnia,  was  married  to  Pompeius  Mngnus 
in  b.  c.  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
might  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
in  a.  c  82  by  Sulla's  order,  who  made  him  marry 
his  step-dnughter  Aemilia.    (Plut  Pomp.  4,  9.) 

ANTI'STIA  ft  ENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
usually  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Li v.  vL  30.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  arc  sometimes  mentioned 
withoat  one.  The  surnames  under  the  republic 
are  Labbo,  Rbginus,  and  Vkti's  :  those  who  had 
no  surname  are  given  under  Antistius.  No  per- 
sons of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTI'STIUS.  1.  Skx.  Antistius,  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  b.  c.  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antistius,  consular  tribune,  b.  c.  379. 
(Liv.  tL  30.) 

3.  M.  Antistius,  tribnne  of  the  plcbs,  about 
b.c  320.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  B.  a  218  to  the 
of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Klaminius,  the  consul 

elect,  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.) 

5.  Skx.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  B.  c.  208  into 
Gaul  to  watch  the  movements  of  Hasdrubal.  (Liv. 
xxviL  36.) 

6.  P.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  88, 
opposed  in  his  tribuneship  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
been  praetor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occa- 
sion brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
him,  though  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 

speaks  favourably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
rice  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Pompeius  Magnus,  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marios  in 
B.c.  82.  His  wife  Calpurnia  killed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic  Brut.  63.  90, 
pro  Hose.  Anwr.  32;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  26;  Appian, 
B.  C.  L  08;  Liv.  EjnL  86;  Plut  Pomp.  9;  Dru- 
mann,  (/rxk.  Bom*,  i.  p.  55.) 

7.  T.  Antistius,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
50.  When  Pompcy  came  into  the  province  in 
the  following  year,  Antistius  had  received  no  suc- 
cessor; and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
much  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  after  tho  battle  of 
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Pharealia  went  to  Bithynia,  where  he  saw  Caesar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Corcyra  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considerable  pro- 
perty.  (Cic  ad  Fum.  xiii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  B.  c.  44  ;  and  who  is  fund  by  Suetonius 
(Jul.  Caes.  82)  to  have  declared,  that"  out  of  all 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal, namely,  that  which 
be  had  received  in  the  breast.         [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTISTIUS  fAiTim-ios),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacobs,  ad 
AntAoL  Or.  xiii.  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosianur.] 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  lax  Tolumnius,  the  king  of 
the  Veientcs,  in  B.C.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  ail  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16 ;  Cic.  PkU.  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (//.  A', 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  11)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautius,  which 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Com p. 
Drakenborch,  ad  Liv.  I.  c.) 

ANTCNIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  B.  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
father  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  large  sum.  (Plut.  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
B.  c.  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Gallus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabclla. 
(Cic  Pkil.  ii.  38 ;  Plut.  Ant.  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia.  was  l>etrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  c  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  88  ;  Dru- 
mann,  Getck.  Bom*,  L  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
born  B.  c.  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitius,  was  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.J  According 
to  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (Ner.  5)  and  Plutarch  (Ant.  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  1 5.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  born  about  B.C.  36,  was  married 
to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  sho  had  three  children  :  1.  Germanicus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula ;  2.  Li  via  or  Li  villa ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  lived  to  see 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
a.  d.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct :  according  to  some  accounts,  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny  t 
(//.  A',  xxxv.  3<n  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  pro  Iwbly  built  at  the  command  of 
Claudius,    Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  l>cauty% 
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virtue,  and  chastity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  supports  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  her 
beauty.  (  Pint.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass.  MB.  1  1 .  lix.  3, 
ix.  5;  Suet  Col.  i.  15,  23 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3,  18, 
xi  3  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  3 ;  Eckhcl,  vi.  p.  1 78,  &c) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Petina,  was  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompeius 
Magnus,  and  afterwards  to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero 
wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppaea,  a.  o.  66  ;  and  on  her  refusing  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  According  to  some  accounts,  she  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  A'ar. 
35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiL  2,  xiiL  23,  xv.  53 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  5.) 

ANTO'NIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mbrknda] ;  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sur- 
name under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
Antonius,  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  is  called  Balbus  upon  coins.  (Eckhcl, 

p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Antonius.  Antonius,  tho  triumvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  from  Anton,  a  ton  of 
Hercules.  (Pint  Ant.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  commemo- 
rate his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin.  //.  N.  viii. 
16.  s.  21 ;  comp.  Cic.  wl  AU.  x.  13);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  liou  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 
vi.  pp.  38,  44.) 

ANTO'N  IN  US.  I,  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 
a.  con  temporary  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  are  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  his  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics.    (Plin.  Epist.  iv.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2.  A  new-Platonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Eustathius 
and  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopus,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  lie  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  sought  his  instructions,  but  he  never 


pressed  any  opinion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion  ;  but  he  had  ncuteness  enough  to 
see  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  his  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
gods  would  be  changed  into  tombs.  His  moral 
conduct  is  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Eunapius, 
ViL  AedesiU  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTONI'NUS.  The  work  which  bears  the 
title  of  Antonini  Itinerarium  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  severally  to  Julius 


Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus, 
Consul  A.  d.  85  and  89. 
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Caesar,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis, 

and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
itinerary  of  tho  whole  Roman  empire,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  the  cross-roads  are  described 
by  a  list  of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them, 
the  distances  from  place  to  place  being  given  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  by  Aethicus,  a  Greek  geogra- 
pher whose  Cosmograpkia  was  translated  by  St. 
Jerome,  that  in  tho  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (a.  c.  44),  a  general  survey  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  command  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons,  who  severally  completed  their  labours  in 
30, 24,  and  1 9,  n.  c,  and  that  Augustus  sanctioned 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  proba- 
ble inference  from  this  statement,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentioned  by 
Aethicus.  In  fac  t,  the  circumstance  of  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Cosmograjtkia  of  Aethicus  being 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  some  writers  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicus  himself  who  reduced 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extent  was 
that  at  which  we  should  expect  such  a  work  to  be 
undertaken ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under- 
take it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar. The  honour  of  the  work,  therefore,  seems 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it ;  to  M. 
Antonius,  who,  from  his  position  in  the  state,  must 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prosecution ; 
and  to  Augustus,  under  whom  it  was  completed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Antonines,  who,  in  their  labours  to  consoli- 
date the  empire,  would  not  neglect  Buch  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it  moreover,  prove  that  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  the  empire 
down  to  tho  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  n.  285-305), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  u  Constantino- 
polis"  occurs  are  probably  spurious.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  an  official  one.  In  seve- 
ral passages  the  numbers  are  doubtful.  The  names 
are  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  the 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens  Paris. 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wesseling, 
Amst  1735,  4to.  (The  Preface  to  Wesseling's 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  'Antoninus, 
the  Itinerary  of,'  in  tho  Penny  Cvdopadia.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTONI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS.   [M.  Au- 

RBLIl'S.] 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS.  The  name  of  this 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
was  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus  lioionius  Arrim  Anto- 
ninus— a  series  of  appellations  derived  from  bis 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  ho 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  family  of  his  father 
was  originally  from  Nemausus  (Nismcs)  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  and  the  most  important  members  of 
the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Titus  Arrius  Antoninus,  =j=  Boionia  Procilla. 
-  n.  69 


1 


Aurelius  Fulvus, 
Consul,  but  not  named  in  the  Fasti.  | 


=F  Arria 


lldilla. 


iioiunus,  -j- 

and  96. 
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Fulvus,  afterwards  T.  Arxius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus, 
Married  Annia  Cialeria  Faustina. 


M.  Galenuu  Antoninus.  —  M.  Aurefius  Fulvus  — 

Antoninus. 

Antoninus  himself  was  born  near  Lanuvium  on  the 
19th  of  September,  a.  d.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian;  was  brought  up  at  Lorium,  a  villa  on  the 
Aarelian  way,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome ; 
passed  his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  two  grandfathers,  and  from  a  very  early  age 
gare  promise  of  his  future  worth.  After  having 
filled  the  offices  of  quaestor  and  praetor  with  great 
distinction,  ho  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
120,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consular*  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  ruled  so  wisely 
that  he  surpassed  in  fame  all  former  governors,  not 
excepting  his  grandfather  Arriua,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  prince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Caesar,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  25th  of 
February  1 38,  in  the  52ud  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  immediately  assumed  by  his  new  father  as 
colleague  in  tho  tribunate  and  proconsular  iraperi- 
um,  and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
Hadrian  us  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
without  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Annius  Verus,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceionius  Conunodus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae- 
sar, who  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Hadrian 
but  was  now  dead.  These  two  individuals  were 
afterwards  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  L.  Aurelius  Verus. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
but  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  concluded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Oaleria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  of  the  family  of  her  nephew, 
M.  Aurrljus.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
Aurelia  Fadilla  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
M.  Aurelius  Fulvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galcrius 
Antoninus.  Aurelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
died  at  the  time  when  her  father  was  setting  out 
for  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
cousin  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was'  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrait  of  the  second  "appears  on  a 
rare  Greek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOC. 
ANTONEINOC.  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTflNEINOT 
YIOC.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
of  bis  mother,  with  the  words,  6EA  ♦ATCTEINA, 
which  prove  that  it  was  struck  subsequently  to  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
husband'B  accession.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
while  Galerius  is  styled  "son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus," he  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
bora  or  been  alive  after  his  father's  elevation. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  history  with  regard  to  these  youths, 
and  from  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
(Jxix.  21),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 


Aurelia  Fadilla.  —  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  tho 
emperor  M.  Aurelius. 

adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  before  this  epoch ;  and  hence  tho 
magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c.  3)  in 
preferring  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  sacrificing  the  claims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mar- 
cus, is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  tho  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  ablo  prince 
were  steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noblo  exertions  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  favours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared;  never  had 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death ;  one 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  largely 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  such  an  example.  Tho 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
was  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  steadily  followed  out.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Germans,  the  Dacians,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force  | 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  tho 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  Iho 
British  war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  me- 
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dais,  between  the  years  140-145,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Antoninus  received  for  a  second  time  the  title 
of  imperator — a  distinction  which  he  did  not  again 
accept,  and  he  never  deigned  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 
(Eckhel,  vol  vii.  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  which  were  not  subject  to 
Rome  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthiana,  yielding  to  his  re- 
monstrances, abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration  ;  the  barbarians  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  his  hands  ;  a 
great  chief  of  the  clans  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
Rome  to  tender  his  homage  in  person,  and  embas- 
sies flocked  in  from  Hyrcanin  and  Bactria,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  his  reign  various  improvements  were  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  the  day ;  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion was  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
The  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges,  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  many 
antiquarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nisraes,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  termed  the  Pont  du  Gard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
country  of  his  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successors  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  irre- 
gularities, which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
deuth  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
pueliae  alimentariae  Fatatinianae.  By  fervent 
piety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  sacred  rites, 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

His  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Some  doubts  existed  amongst  the  ancients  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  J'iut, 
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and  several  different  explanations,  many  of  them 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capito- 
linus.    The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is 
this.    Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  senate,  in- 
censed  by  his  severity  towards  several  members  of 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  honours 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  but  were 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  his  earnest  en- 
treaties.   Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  burst  of 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewhat  alarmed 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  mark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  Pius,  or  the  dutifully  uffedumate. 
This  view  of  the  question  receives  support  from 
medals,  since  the  tpithet  appears  for  the  first  time 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.    Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  introduced  either  when  he  first  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  such  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successors,  that  it  was  almost 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  found  united 
with  the  appellation  of  Augustus. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitoliuus, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  uninter- 
rupted panegyric.  But  the  few  facts  which  we 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  fragment* 
of  Dion  Cassias  and  from  incidental  notices  in 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capitolinus ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  his  narrative  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  al- 
most unparalleled  excellence.  [W.  R.] 
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ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  QAyrunnyos 
AiS«pdA«s),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
a.  n.  147.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  name, 
entitled  fi«Tau.op<l»xTnav  trvvarywyj,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  talcs,  he  always  men- 
tions the  sources  from  which  he  took  his  accounts. 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lo6t,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to  composi- 
tion and  style  it  is"  of  no  value.    There  are  but 
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Ttrj  few  1VCSS.  of  this  work,  nnd  the  chief  ones' 
ut  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in  Paris.  The 
6m  edition  from  the  Heidelberg  MS.  with  a  Latin 
twulation,  i*  by  Xy  lander,  Rasel,  1568,  8vo. 
There  i»  a  good  edition  by  Verheyk  (Lugd.  Rat. 
1774,  8vo.)  with  notes  by  Munckcr,  Hcmsterhuis, 
4tc  The  "best  ■  by  Koch  (Leipz.  1832,  8vo.),  who 
collated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  valuable  notes  of 
lis  own.  (MaJlmann,  Commeutatio  de  causit  ct  auc- 
Uirilw  mrrationum  de  mutatis /'ormix,  Leipz.  1786, 
p.89,&c.;  Itast,  Epvtola  criiicu  ad  Hoissonade  guj>er 
AtUmino  IMterali,  1'urOwnio  et  Aristaeueto,  Leipz. 
1809;  Koch's  Preface  to  his  edition.)  [L.  S.] 
ANTCN  I  US,  plebeian.    See  Antonm  Okxh. 

1.  M.  Anton  it's,  Magister  Kquitum,  ac.  334, 
in  the  Snmitfl  war.  (Liv.  viii.  17.) 

2.  L  Antonius  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors  in&c  307.    (Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.) 
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3.  Q.  Antonius  was  one  of  the  officers  in  tho 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Acniilius  Regillus,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  a  c.  190. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius,  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
milius  Paullus,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  a  c.  168.  (Liv.  xlv.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B. c  \G*4 , 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
.luventius  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodians.  (Liv.  xlv.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antonius  defended  by  M.  Cnto  Censo- 
rius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.  c 
(Priscian,  ix.  p.  800,  cd.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the  omtor,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  n  genealogi- 
cal table  of  his  descendants  : 


7.  C.  Antonius. 
I 

8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  a  c  99. 


9.  M.  Antonius  Creticus, 
Pr.  it.  c  75.  Married 

1.  Nuniitoria, 

2.  Julia. 


10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 


I 

15.  Autonia. 


16.  A  ii  tenia. 


11.  Autonia. 


Ii  It  Antonius,  Illvir. 
Married 

1.  Fad  in. 

2.  Autonia. 

3.  Fulvia, 

4.  Octavia, 

5.  Cleopatra. 


I 

13.  C.  Antonius,  Pr.  a  c.  44. 


14.  L.  Antonius,  Cos.  a  c.  41, 


i        r      i      i       r      i      i  ~~\ 

17.  Autonia.  18.  M.  Anto-  19.  Julus   20.  Antonia  21.Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Clco-  24.  Ptolemaeus 

Antonius.      Major.         Minor.         andcr.       patra.  Philadelphus. 


mus. 


25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  was  born  a  c. 
143.  (Cic  Brut.  43.)  He  was  quaestor  in  1 13, 
and  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
of  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(PluU  Pomp.  24  ;  East.  Triumph.)  He  was  con- 
sul in  99  with  A.  Albinus  [seeAi-HiNUS  No.  22], 
and  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Saturninns  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Tilius.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Duronius,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Manic  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  the  aristocraticul  party,  and 
espoused  Sulla's  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  they  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  lie  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
errand  through  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orutor, 
till  their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  oil'  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Marius,  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

Antonius  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orator*.  Ho  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  Iht 
Oratore,  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unartiticial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Iiatione  Dicendi^ 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  {de  Orat.  L  21)  nnd 
Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defenco  of  himself,  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  a  c.  113. 
(Val  Max.  iii.  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  G3  ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Milan,  c.  12 ;  Oros.  v.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  B.C  111,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (Appul. 
de  Maij.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  pk-bs,  a  c  99. 
(Cic.  i/e  Orat.  ii.  11,  pro  Jiulir.  perd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  Aquillitis,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  a  c  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  bis  orations.  (Cic.  Unit. 
62,  de  Off  ii.  1 4,  pro  Etaiw,  :>9,  de  Orat.  ii.  28, 
47,  in  Wrr.  v.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  70.)    5.  A  defenco 
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of  himself  when  accused  of  bribery  by  Duronius. 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  68.)  C.  A  defence  of  Norbanus, 
who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri  through  careless- 
ness.   (Cic.  de  Orat.  iL  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelli,  Onomastkoa  TuUianum  ;  Dnimann,  Get- 
chirke  Rom*,  roL  i.  p.  58,  &c;  Ellendt,  Proley.  ad 
Cic.BruU;  Meyer,  Oral.  Rom.  Fruym.  p.  139, 
&c. ;  Westermann,  GesehicJde  der  Romischen  Beredi- 
tamheit,  §§  46-48.) 

9.  M.  Antonius  M.  f.  C.  n.  Cbkticur,  ton  of  the 
preceding  and  lather  of  the  Triumvir,  was  praetor 
in  b.  c  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  P.  Ccthegus  and  the  consul  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
But  Antouins  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mis- 
used his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces,  and 
especially  Sicily.  He*  did  not  succeed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  ho  was 
assisted  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  failed ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  He  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision.  Sallust 
(Hist.  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  **  pcrdundae  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curis  nisi  instantilnis." 
He  was  married  twice ;  first,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic.  Philipp.  iii.  6),  and  after- 
wards to  Julia.  (Pint  Ant.  L  2;  Cic.  Div.  in 
CaeciL  17,  in  Verr.  iL  3,  iii  91  ;  Pscudo-Ascon.t* 
Div.  p.  122,  in  Verr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  31;  Appian,  Sic.  6 ;  Lactant.  Inst.  I 
11.  §  32;  Tac^wa.  xiL  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonrts  M.  p.  C.  n.,  sumamed  Hy- 
bhida  (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  53.  s.  79,  according  to 
Drumann,  Gesch.  Roms,  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  homo  semtferus,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Antonius,  the  orator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12].  He  accompanied  Sulla  in  his 
war  against  Mithridntcs,  and  on  Sulla's  return 
to  Rome,  b.  a  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  was  subsequently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedileship  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. In  his  praetorship  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
accounts  Antony  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators, 
and  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  Bide  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  GauL  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreins. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  he  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
beginning  of  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  had 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding,  that  the  latter  should  give  him  part 
of  the  plunder.    Antony  said  the 
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and  Cicero's  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  se- 
nate, and  also  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub- 
sequently, strengthened  the  suspicion.     In  60, 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octavius, 
the  father  of  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  province.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Ophallenia,  which  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it  (Strab.  x/p.  455.)    He  was 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  fey  Caesar,  but  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.   We  know  that  be  was  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (  For 
the  ancient  authorities,  see  Orelli's  Onomasiicon 
Tull.  and  Drumann's  Geschkhte  Rom*,  L  p.  31.) 
11.  Antonia.    [Antonia,  No.  1.] 
12  M.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  b.  c  64,  was  born,  in 
all  probability,  in  B.  c  83.    His  father  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  married  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  extravagance ;  and,  as  ho 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  father,  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved.   He  was,  however,  released  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  bis  companion 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  Au- 
tony  there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
honourable connexion.    The  desire  of  revenging 
the  execution  of  his  step-father,  Lentulus,  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cicero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.    But  their  friendship 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsul  A.Gabinius  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enter- 
prising officer.    He  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auietes  to  Egypt  in 
55.   In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  whose  favour  and  influence  he  acquired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
(53),  elected  quaestor  for  the  following  year.  He 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  quaestorship 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.    As  quaestor  (52)  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  out 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristocratical  party  had  raado  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible. .  Antony  accord- 
ingly left  Gaul  in  50  and  camo  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  ho  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  was  also  chosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediately  commenced 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Pompey  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. On  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following 
year  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving 
Caesar  of  his  command.  Antony  and  his 
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Q.  Cassias  interposed  their  veto ;  bat  as  the  senate 
set  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  live*  of  the 
two  tribunes,  Antony  and  his  colleague  fled  from 
Rome  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  GauL  Caesar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
aud  within  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
master  of  the  horse ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former  in  Africa,  he  was  again  left  in  the  command 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  love  of 
pleasure.  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  has  given 
a  minute  account  of  the  flagrant  debaucheries 
and  licentiousness  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
accounts  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  divorced  his  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  previously  married  to  Fadia  [  Faoia]  ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whom  he  appeared  in  public. 

About  the  same  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  port  of 
Pompey's  property,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
the  idea  that  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
Rut  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.  During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodius.  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
appears ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Oaul  to  meet  Caesar 
on  bis  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
March),  was  kept  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  conspirators  outside  the  senate-houso.  The 
conspirators  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  nn 
accomplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Treboniua,  while  he  was  in  Oaul ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  port  to  play.  The 
murder  of  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Colpuniia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
sar ;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  .the  people  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
wrath.    Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
*  sidcred  himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  were 
found  among  Caesar's  papers.  Antony 
the  moat  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  had 
occupied.  Rut  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  uncle's  veteran  troops.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Rrundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony's  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar ;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec.  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  b.  c.  43.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Roth  the  consuls,  how- 
ever, had  fallen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Trimnviri  Reipublictw 
CotatUumdae  for  the  next  five  years;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain ;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony— an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  oven  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.    Rut  he  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  wax  with  Caesar.  Rut  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Perusia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar's  sister 
Octavia.    A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  cost  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  following  year  (39),  the  Triumvirs  con- 
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eluded  a  peace  with  Scxt  Pompey,  and  Antony 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  east  He 
entrusted  the  war  against  the  Parthians  to  Vcnti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).  Sosius, 
another  of  his  generals,  conquered  Antigonus,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Judaea  in  opposition  to  He- 
rod, and  took  Jerusalem  (38).    In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.    The  trium- 
virate, which  bad  terminated  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 38,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  lie  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  ceased.    After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  returned  to  the  east    He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  conferred  Cocle- Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.     From  this  time  forward, 
Cleopatra  appears  as  Antony's  evil  genius.  He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire ;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.    The  expedition  was  a  failure ;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (3d").    Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdcs,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthians ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
lie  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour.   Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.    His  conduct 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulato  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.    The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Actium,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.    His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria.   Antony's  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror ;  his  infantry  was  defeated  ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed  ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
[Augustus.]  (Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony ;  Orelli's 
C  now,  tut  ion  Tull. ;  Drumann's  GachichU  Roms,  i. 
p.  64,  &c  )  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cos.  Dksiu.  Itbr.  kt.  Tkm\,  which  is  surrounded 
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with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  reverse  is  a  cista,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female's  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser- 
pents. (Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  64.) 

1 3.  C.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  second  son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar's  legate  in  45), 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  and  bis  younger  tribune  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsuccessful  contest  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.  Brutus  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  put  him  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.  (Orelli's  Onomwrt. ;  Drumann's  Gttch.  Routs, 
L  p.  523,  &c)  The  following  coin  of  C.  Antonius 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  causia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v,  Cumia;  EckheL 
voL  vi.  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  Antonius  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar's  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  brother's  in- 
terests, especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  his 
consulship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  division  of  the  lauds  among  the  veterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
called  the  Penisinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother's  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome.  At  first  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Perusia,  where  he  was  straightway  closely  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  His  life  was 
Bpared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  ho  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother's  interests. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  triumvirate  ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modern  writers  would  have  it  that  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother's  interests.  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius'  character.  He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  him 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  (Phil.  m. 
12,  v.  7, 1 1,  xii.  8,  &c)  Much  of  this  is  of  course 
exaggeration.  (Orelli's  Onomast.;  Drumann's  Gtsch. 
Roms,  I  p.  .V27,  &c)  The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An- 
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toiiitis  represent*  also  the  head  of  his  brother,  M. 
Antonius,  the  triumvir,  with  the  inscription  : 
M.  Ant.  Im(p>  Avg.  Ill  vir.  R.  P.  C.  M.  Nerva. 
Proq.  P. 


15.  16.  Antonia.    [Antonia,  2.  3.] 
17.  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the 
triumvir,  and  Antonia.    [Antonia,  4.] 

1H.  M.  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  Antyllus  ("AirvAAoy),  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a  corrupt  form  for  Antonillus  (young 
Antonius),  was  the  elder  of  the  two  6ons  of  the 
triumvir  by  his  wife  Fulvia.  In  B.C.  36,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  he  was  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Caesar  Octavianus.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  Antony  despaired  of  success  at 
Alexandria,  he  conferred  upon  his  son  Marcus  the 
fcipi  virilis  (b.  c  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  his  death.  He  sent  him  with 
proposals  of  peace  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected  ; 
and  on  his  death,  shortly  after,  young  Marcus  was 
executed  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  54, 
W.  6,  8,  15  ;  Suet.  Aug.  17,  63  ;  Plut  AnL  71,  81, 

17.) 

19.  Julus  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by 
bis  step-mother  Octavia  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
father's  death  (b.c.  30)  received  great  marks  of 
favour  from  Augustus,  through  the  influence  of 
Octavia.  (PluL  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.)  Au- 
gustus married  him  to  Marcella,  the  daughter  of 
Octavia  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcel  1  us,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  praetorship  in  b.  c.  13,  and 
the  consulship  in  a  c.  10.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100] 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  "26,  36 ;  Suet.  Claud.  2.)  In  con- 
sequence of  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  emperor  in  a  c.  2,  but  seems  to  have 
anticipated  his  execution  by  a  voluntary  death. 
He  was  also  accused  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
(Dion  Cas*.  lv.  10;  Senec.  de  llrevit.  Vit.  5;  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  44,  iil  18;  Plin.  //.  iV.  vii.  46;  Veil. 
Pat.  /.  c.)  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Horace's  odes  (iv.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 
him. 

20.  Antonia  Major,  the  elder  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.    [Antonia,  No.  5.J 

21.  Antonia  Minor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octavia.    [Antonia,  No.  6.] 

22.  Alexandkr,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra.   [Alexander,  p.  1 12,  a.] 

23.  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra.  [Cleopatra.] 

24.  Ptolrmaeus  Philadelfiius,  son  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  [Ptolbmabitr.] 

25.  L.  Antonius  son  of  No.  19  and  Marcella, 
and  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  was  sent,  after  his 
father's  death,  into  honourable  exile  at  Massilia, 
where  he  died  in  A.  u.  25.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

ANTO'NIUS  ('Arrc&nos).  1.  Of  Aruos,  a 
Creek  poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (ix.  102 ;  comp.  Jacobs, 
ad  AntAol.  toL  xiii.  p.  852.) 
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2.  Sumamed  Melissa  (the  Bee),  a  Greek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  He  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Thcophylact,  whom  he 
mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-called  loci 
communes,  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
is  still  extant    It  resembles  the  Sermones  of  Sto- 

1  i.i'  us,  and  consists  of  two  books  in  1 76  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  early  Christian  fathers. 
The  work  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobaeus  published  at  Frankfort,  1581 ,  and  Geneva, 
1609,  fol.  It  is  alsa  contained  in  the  JiiUioth. 
Pair.  vol.  v.  p.  878,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  (Fabr.  DiU. 
Or.  ix.  p.  744,  &c;  Cave,  Script.  Ecdes.  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  666,  cd.  London.) 

3.  A  Greek  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  A.  D.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
L.  Allatius  (Diutr.  de  Script.  Sim.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it;  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  latin 
translation  in  Roland's  Act.  Sander,  i.  p. 264.  (Cave, 
Script.  Ecdes.  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  145.)  Vossius  (Ito 
Hist.  Lot.  p.231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  he  should  consider 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  Burnamcd  Abbas,  because 
he  is  bebeved  to  have  been  the  founder  of  tho 
monastic  life  among  the  early  Christians,  was 
born  in  a.  n.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Heracleia,  in 
Middle  Egypt.  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
seclusion,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire,  remain- 
ed unknown  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  and  wrote 
the  Egyptian  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  large  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  immense ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  strength- 
ened his  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  years.  In  A.  n.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit.  It  was  not  till  A.  u.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
world.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
nil  over  Egypt.  The  number  of  persons  anxious  to 
learn  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in- 
creased every  year.  Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt, 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  may  call  them  so.  From  the  accounts 
of  St.  Athanasius  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximiau,  A.  D.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  tho  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  efforts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 

|  mandA  of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  hit  solitude. 
Aa  bis  peace  began  to  be  more  and  mure  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  visitors,  he  withdrew  further 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St  An- 
tonius  to  this  day  ;  but  he  nevertheless  frequently 
visited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonius  wrote  several  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantino.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  use  his  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
Egyp1  w'ere  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  Antonius  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  lust  powers 
against  the  Arians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  miracles 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains,  where 
he  died  on  the  1 7th  of  January,  356.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  favourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
his  tomb  might  not  be  profaned  by  vulgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
•till  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  far  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  a.  d.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanaaii,  Vita  S.  Antonii,  Gr.  et  Lot  ed. 
Hoeschel,  Augustae  Vindel.  1611,  4to. ;  Socrat 
Hist.  Eccfes.  i.  21,  iv.  23,  25  ;  Sosom.  Hist.  Eecies. 
I  3,  ii.  31,  34 ;  comp.  Cave,  Script.  EccL  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  150,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  phvsician,  called  by  Galen 
6  ^iforo'juor,  "the  herbalist,"  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  His 
medical  formulae  arc  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
(Dr.  Compos.  Medicam,  see.  Locos,  ii.  t,  voL  xii. 
p.  557;  He  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Gen.  vi.  15, 
vol.  \  \w.  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  (papuaxowtiKris,  **  the  druggist" 
{He  Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Locos,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  {Ojtera,  vol.  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen's  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  called  *iAojta0r)j  *al  ♦iAd<ro<por ;  and 
Galen  wrote  his  work  He  Pmj>riorum  Arrimi 
cujuxlam  AffvctHum  Hijnotione  et  Curatione  {Opera, 
vol.  v.  p.  1,  &c.)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
phvsician.  [W.  A  G.J 

ANTO'NIUS  A'TTICUS.  [Atticus.J 


ANUBIS. 

ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.  [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIOGENES.  [Diouknrs.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.  [Pnix.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA.  [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GNIPHO.  IGnipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.[Honoratus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julianus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [Libkralis.1 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.  [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.  [Naso.1 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalis.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.  [Novellus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.  [Polbmo.J 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.  [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Saturni- 

NU8.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Thallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Euphranor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Aristo,  flou- 
rished about  340  b.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  37.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTYLLUS.  [Antonius,  No.  18  ] 
ANTYLLUS  ('AjtvAAoj),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian  and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  Lexicon 
(in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Graeca  Parisiensia,  vol.  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity. He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  and  other  ancient  authors.  These,  how- 
ever, are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality.  The  most  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  preserved  is 
probably  that  velating  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  still  extant  The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  Dirt,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  Ckirurtfia.  The  fragments  of  Antyllua 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  Antylli,  Veteris  Chirurai,  t& 
Atityava  ventUanda  exhibit  Panagiota  Nkolaides, 
Praeside  Curtio  SprenyeL,  Halae,  1799,  4  to.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  Antyllus,  see  Halle r,  Diblioth.  Chirurg^ 
and  Bibliolh.  Medic.  Prod.  ;  Spreugel,  Hist  de  Us. 
Med.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  CAvovSn),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  human 
being  with  a  dog's  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.  It  was  in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  of 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems,  and  Ami! -is 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  The  worship  of 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period ;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Uhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  ram.  (Eustath. 
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<i<{  Odj/ss.  p.  1A21  ;  Mich.  Apost. 
xvii.  No.  7-)  The  fact  that  Socrates  used  to  swear 
by  a  dog  is  bo  well  known,  that  we  scarcely  need 
mention  it.  (Atbcn  vii.  p.  900  ;  Porpbyr.  de  Ab- 
ttin.  iii.  p.  285.)  It  is  however  a  remarkable  feet, 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  name  of  Anubis  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  writer  previous  to 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  bat  after  that  time,  it  fre- 
quently occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
(Ov.  Met.  ix.  690,  Amor.  iL  13.  11 ;  Propert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  698  ;  Juven.  xv.  8 ;  Lucian, 
Jnp.  trag.  8,  Comal.  Dear.  10,  11,  7b*or,  28.) 
Several  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  attest  the 
importance  of  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  and 
Strabo  expressly  states,  that  the  dog  was  worship- 
ped throughout  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  perhaps  the  original  seat  of  the  worship 
apjMMrs  to  have  been  in  the  nomos  of  Cynopolis  in 
middle  Egypt  (Strab.  Ue.)  In  the  stories  about 
Anubis  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
the  explanations  of  his  nature,  the  original  charac- 
ter—that of  a  fetish — is  lost  sight  of,  probably  be- 
cause the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
to  find  something  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Anubis  than  it  originally  was.  According  to 
the  rationalistic  view  of  Diodorus  (L  18),  Anubis 
was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
father  on  his  expeditious,  and  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.  For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  explain  s 
this  monstrous  figure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per- 
formed to  Osiris  and  lsis  the  service  of  a  guard, 
which  is  performed  to  men  by  dogs.  He  mentions 
a  third  account,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  mythus.  When  lsis,  it  is  said,  sought 
Osiris,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
which  defended  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  her  by  barking.  For  this 
reason  the  procession  at  the  festival  of  lsis  was 
preceded  by  dog*.  According  to  Plutarch  (Fs.etO$.) 
Anubis  was  a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nepbthys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  bis  wife  lsis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris,  lsis  sought  the  child, 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  bcr  guard  and  com- 
panion under  the  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per- 
formed to  her  the  same  service  that  dogs  perform 
to  men.  An  interpretation  of  this  mythus,  derived 
from  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Plutarch.  (It.  et  0$.  38.)  Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  lsis  the  country  of  Egypt  so  for  as 
it  is  usually  fructified  by  the  river.  The  districts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  country  are  Nepbthys, 
and  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  its  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  But  this  only  explains  the 
origin  of  the  god,  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
of  him.  In  another  passage  (/.  c  40)  Plutarch 
•ays,  that  Nepbthys  signified  everything  which  was 
under  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  lsis  everything 
which  was  above  it  and  visible.  Now  the  circle 
or  hemisphere  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
unites  the  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
called  Anubis,  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  because  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  Anubis  in  this  account  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import,  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  56*7.)  In  the  temples  of  Egypt 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
temple  (5^>j)  was  particularly  sacred  to  him. 
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•  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  805 ;  Stat  Sytv.  iii.  2.  112.)  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  Jablomky,  Panth.  Aegypt.  v.  J. 
§  12,  &c;  Chompollion  (le  Jeune),  Pantheon  Etjyp- 
Hen,  Paris,  1823  ;  Pritchard,  Egyptian  Mythology. 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  his 
worship  among  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (Plut 
Ibid.  11),  and  thus  speak  of  Hermnnuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon.  (Plut  61.)  His 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (Belt  Civ. 
iv.  47;  comp.  VaL  Max.  vii.  3.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  M.  Volusius.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (Apulei.  Met. 
xi.  p.  262 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9 ;  Spartian,  Pep- 
ctmi.  Nig.  6,  Anton.  Carac.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Severus,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
Issus,  A.  D.  194.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  Severus  sent 
against  Adiabcnc,  a.  d.  197.  He  was  consul  in 
a.  d.  199.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  7,  lxxr.  3.) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Tcrracina)  to- 
gether with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  799.)  On  coins  his  nomo  appears  a« 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  Sit.  Itul.  viii. 
392 ;  Morel).  Thetaur.  Num.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  f  Ajawm),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  Sabaco,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  years.  Any  sis 
in  tbe  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  island  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  Ethiopians 
withdrew  from  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  resumed  the  government  (Herod, 
ii.  137,  140.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  fAwfri)  Teywm),  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanus 
Byznntinus  (*.  r.Teyto).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Meleager (Jacobs,  AntkoL  i  1,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first  a»d  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica  (Ibid.  iL  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Praxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  [SrjKuv  "Oiujpor),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  and 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  arc  for  the 
most  port  in  the  style  of  tbe  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Alcman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tatian  (adv.  Graecos,  52,  p.  114,  Worth.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Euthycrates  and  Ccphisodotus,  who  are  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  B.  c.  But  even  if  the 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
with  these  artists.    On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Anyte's  epigrams  (15,  Jacobs)  is  an  inscription  for 
•  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Damis  over  bis 
horse,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Damis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messcnians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Messciiian  war.  (Paus.  iv.  10.  §  4,  1 3.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pausanias  that  the  Arcadiuns  wore 
the  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Rciske,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  of  Tcgea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Mesaeninns,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anyto  about  7-3  B.  c  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  tho  name  of  "Anyte  of  Afytilena,"  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  B.C.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
of  Mytilenc.  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  rAiwoj),  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Dcspocna's.    (Paus.  viiL  37.  §  3.)     [L.  S-] 

A'NYTUS  ("Krvrot),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Apol.  p. 
18,  b.;  11  or.  Sat.  ii.  4.  3.)  His  father  is  said. to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  havo 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat.  Men.  p.  90, a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
J 'lot.  Apol.  I.  c)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  (Ale.  p.  193,  d,  e.;  AmaL  p.  76*2,  c,  d.)  to 
hi*  intimate  and  apparently  dUreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiades.  lit  B.  c.  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pyloa,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malca,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  clutrge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  firet  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  I  fell.  i.  2.  §  18;  Diod.  xiii.  64;  Plut.  (Jar. 
p.  2*20,  b. ;  Aristot.  <//>.  Harpocr.  s.  v.  Aucdfav. 
Hut  see  Thirl  wall's  Greece*  voL  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
nppears  to  have  been,  in  politics  R  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.  c.  404.  Xcnophon  makes  Theramcncs  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulus ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phvle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat.  M>n.  p.  90  ;  Apol.  p. 
23,  e. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29 ;  Hell.  ii.  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  c  Agor.  p.  1 37.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  havo  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat  Apol.  pp.  21 — 23; 
Xen.  Mem.  L  2.  37,  38 ;  Apol.  §  29 ;  Plat 
Aim.  p.  94,  in  Jin.)  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  banish- 
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For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stnllbuuni 
ad  Plat.  Apol.  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e. ;  Schleiermach. 
Inlrod.  to  the  Menon,  in  Jin. ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [E.  E.J 

AOEDE.  [Musae.] 

AON  ('Aw),  a  sou  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aonians 
and  the  country  of  Boeotta  (for  Boeotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Stat.  Theb.  L  34  ; 
Steph.  Bvx.  a.  v.  Bottrrla.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PAMA  ('Aird>o  or  *A»d>>).  1.  The  wife 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  B.  c.  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Arrian  (viL  4),  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Spitamenea,  the  Bactrian,  bat  Strabo  (xiL  p. 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
Ikizus.  (Comp.  Appian.  Syr.  57;  and  Liv.  xxxviii. 
1 3,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  tho 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus ;  Steph.  By*. 
s.  v.  'AwdfjLtta.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Magas.   (Pans.  i.  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes, 
about  B.  c.  208.  (Appian,  Syr.  13;  Liv.  xxxv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  (Vtarftflpfol).  the  »tran- 
gled  (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viii.  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condyles,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess*  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Canhvae  had  premature  births  and  the  chiUirvii 
were  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  until  the  boys  were  honourably  bu- 
ried, and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('Awvroupla  or  'AirdToupoi ),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  1.) 
[Asthra.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanngoria  and 
other  places  in  the  Taurian  Chersonesus,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way : 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He- 
racles to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  approached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heracles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Steph.  Bvz.  s.  v. 
'Awdrovpor.)  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  Trallcs  is  described  by  Vitruvius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Lacinius.  (Vitruv. 
viL5.  §§5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  ('AwsAAiw,  "AiroX- 
Aat).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  litoX  rwr  tr 
TliXowovnbfftp  w6\«wu  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
A«*<P<k£  (Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  31,  a.,  Paris, 
1629.)  Ho  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apellas 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrcne,  (Marc  HeracL  p.  63, 
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Hudt.)  Comp.  Qaintil.  xi.  2.  §  14  ;  Bikkh,  Praef. 
ad  Sciol.  Find,  p.  xxiii.,  &c 

2.  A  sceptical  philosopher.  (Diog.Laert.lx.  106.) 

A  PELL  AS  ('AvcAAas),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 
in  bronze,  statues  of  worshipping  females  (adoranUs 
/em in oa,  Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26).  He  made  the 
statue  of  Cynisca,  who  conquered  in  the  cbariot- 
race  at  Olympia.  (Paua.  vi.  1.  g  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  a.  c  Therefore  the  vic- 
tory of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apcllas  flou- 
rished, may  be  placed  about  400  B.  c.  His  name 
indicate*  his  Doric  origin.  (Tolken,  Amalthea,  iii. 
p.  128.)  [P.  S.J 

APELLES  CAx«AAtji).  1.  One  of  the  guar- 
dians  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Pui- 
UTPVH  V.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  V.,  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Kome,  B.c.  183.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  &c.,  xxiv.  1.) 

3.  Of  AisciUon,  was  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  Legal,  ad  Caium,  p.  790; 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  5 ;  Suet  Cal.  33.) 

APELLES  (/A^AAijs),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  pain  tern,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidas,  s.  ».),  though  Pliny 
(xxxv.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (Art  Am.  iii.  401 ; 
Pont.  ir.  1 .  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  (De  Column. 
Kx.  §§  2,  6),  that  be  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephesus,  and  that  be  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.  He  afterward 8 
studied  under  Pampbilus  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years'  course  of 
instruction.  (Suidas,  $.  v.;  Plin.  xxxv.  86.  §8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had.  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
tliius,  whom  ho  assisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tjrant  Aristratus.  (Plut.  A  rat.  13.)  By  this 
course  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic. 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apelles  was  probably 
spent  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraits  of  both  those  princes  (xxxv.  36.  §  lb'), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait,  (vii. 
38;  see  also  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
Ep.xL\.  239;  Vnlcr.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ext  ; 
Arrinn,  A  nab.  i.  16.  §  7.)  Apelles  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
bis  studio.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  king's 
conversation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apelles  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabyzus. 
(Dr.  Ttxtnq.  Antra.  12,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
anecdote  of  Zeuxis  and  Megabyzus.  (  Var.  Hist.  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  c.)  also  tells  ub  that  Apelles,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  fa- 
vourite concubine,  Campaspe  (Ylayicaimt,  Aelian, 
Var.  Hut.  xii.  34),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
upon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  Recording  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  painter's  best  picture,  the  Venns  Anadyomene. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  connexion 
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of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  wo  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  former  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  viait  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  Protogencs.  (See 
below.)  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  favour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  with 
Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relntcs 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave  :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  (De  Column,  lix.  §§  2— 
6,  voL  iii  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian's  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. If,  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  wo  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  talcs,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died ;  but  from  the  above  facts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  sinco  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (b.  c  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (u.  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  facts,  Twlken 
(Amalth.  iii.  pp.  117 — 119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  a.  c  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou- 
rished about  the  112th  Olympiad,  B.C  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  ready  to' acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am- 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogencs  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  to.  §  13.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  grace,  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone.    (Ib.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12 ;  hence  the  proverb  Nulla  diet  tine  tinea.) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  and  cf  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  laid  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogencs.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.    Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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excessively  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenes,  on  his  return,  at  once  guessed 
who  had  been  his  visitor,  and  in  his  turn  drew  a 
still  thinner  line  of  a  different  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editions  of  Pliny,  in  ilia  ipsa).  When  Applies  re- 
turned and  saw  the  lines,  ashamed  to  be  defeated, 
says  Pliny,  "tertio  colore  lineas  secuit,  nullum  re- 
linquens  amplius  subtilitati  locum."  (76.  §  1 1.)  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  auother  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halves,  and  that  Apelles  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  same  manner. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  three  lines  as  visum  effwjitnln* 
The  panel  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  that  building. 
Of  the  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac- 


curacy, the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 
place,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  fault  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  Ib.  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Ne  supra  crcj>i<lam  tutor: 
see  also  Vol.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext.  §  3  ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  pro  Imag.  14,  voL  it  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses  of  men  and  horses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  §§  14,  17.;  Lucian,  de  Column.  L  c ;  Aelian, 
V.  II.  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Nocere  sucpe 
vuniam  dUigentiam.  (Plin.  Lc  §  10;  Cic  OraL  22 ; 
Quintil  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Colore*.)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  cestrum.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  block  var- 
nish (atramentum),  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  colours.  (Plin.£c  §  18.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
glazing  or  toning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  u  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  fine  colours,  but  true  colours ;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness."  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Notes  on  Du  Fresnoy,  note  37.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection,  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Correggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  tabulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,  (xxxv.  37.) 

*  Does  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  thnt  the  three  lines 
were  actually  tapered  away  towards  a 
vanishing  point? 
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A  list  of  the  works  of  Apollea  is  given  by  Pliny, 
(xxxv.  30.)    They  are  for  the  most  part  single 
figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.    Of  his 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  6 
Ktpavvo<p6po$y  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  son  of 
Philip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apelles,  in- 
imitable. (Plut  Fori.  Ale*.  2,  3.)   In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander's complexion  as  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light  (Plut  Alt*.  4.)    The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antigonus,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  king's  eye,  by  representing 
his  face  in  profile.    He  also  painted  a  portrait  of 
himself.    Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  grouped  we  are  not 
told;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.    **  He  also  painted," 
says  Pliny,  **  things  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bronte, 
Astrape,  and  Ceramobolia."   These  were  clearly 
allegorical  figures.    Several  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  heroic  mythology.    But  of  all  his 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  w  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,,,  (if  avaSvo^imj  'A^pajfnj),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.    The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.   This  pic- 
ture, which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.    The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it. 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorotheus.  (Plin.  Lc;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coans,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.    At  his  death,  he  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure ;  but  Pliny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic- 
ture.   No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work.  (Pun.  xxxv.  L  <•.,  and  40.  §  41 ;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
i.  9.  §  4,  do  Of.  iii.  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  authors, 
ApeUes  stands  first  among  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itself,  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic.  Drui.  18,  de  OraL  iii.  7; 
Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Mttllcr;  Colum.  R.  H. 
Praef.  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  401;  Font. 
iv.  1.  29;  Propert.  iii.  7.  11 ;  Anson.  Bp.  106; 
AnthoL  PUmud.  iv.  178-182.)  Statius  (SUv.  i.  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  uArs  Apellea."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  "if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Lao- 
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toon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian'*  (JVeA*$  on 
Dm  /Vemoy,  note  37)  ;  and,  though  the  point  has 
been  disputed,  such  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
beat  modern  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Ape  Ilea  remains  to 
decide  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  excellence 
■which  was  peculiar  to  Ape  Ilea,  we  must  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.  (Did. 
cy~  Ant.  a  v.  Painting.)  After  the  essential  forms 
of  Polygnotus  had  been  elevated  to  dramatic  effect 
and  ideal  expression  by  Apollodorns  and  Zeuxis, 
and  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  feeling 
which  tho  school  of  Eupompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  of  nature,  A  poll  or  perceived  that 
tome  thing  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
refinements  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group- 
ing, perspective,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup- 
ply— something  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
ages  confirmed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved— 
namely,  the  quality  called  x&P1**  eeaswtoa,  grace 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10 ;  Quintil.  xii.  10;  Plot  D&- 
net  22  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  41) ;  that  is,  not  only 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subli- 
mity, and  pathos  oach  in  ita  proper  measure;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  no  more  ;  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration, 
as  well  a*  of  any  sensible  deficiency;  the  most  na- 
tural and  pleading  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
the  sjM  ctator's  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
by  which  the  impression  is  produced.  In  met,  the 
meaning  which  Fuseli  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apelles :  44  By 
grtice  I  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
rejMise  sprung  from  diameter,  founded  on  propriety, 
which  neither  falls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
leaps the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
H  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties 
it  has  conquered.*'  (Led.  1.)  In  the  same  Lecture 
Fuseli  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Apelles  as  an  artist :  "  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Pliny  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattain- 
able excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
points  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply to  that  superiority;  it  neither  comprises  exclu- 
sive sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  discri- 
mination of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre- 
hension, the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced 
composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  : 
his  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew  better 
what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  bis 
reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  ami 
taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
singly,  irresistible  when  united  :  that  he  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  its 
subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Pmtogenes,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tested fact,  irrefragably  proves  : . . . .  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recognised  all  one 
elemental  principle :  that  acuteness  and  fidelity  of 
eye  and  obedience  of  hand  form  precision ;  preci- 
sion, proportion  ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
•little  more  or  less,'  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
riority of  one  artist  above  another :  that  the  " 
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ledge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presuppose* 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  character  ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenerate  into  splen- 
did faults.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather' the  personifi- 
cation of  Female  Grace, — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists."  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  right,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  36.  §  10),  "Deessc  iis 
unam  Venerem  dice  bat,  quam  Gracci  Chnrita  vo- 
cant,"  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  "the  personification  of  Femalr,  Grace;'' 
it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  painting,  but  his  works  are 
entirely  lost.  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  CAs-sAAns),  a  disriple  of  Marcion, 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Gld 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
p-irtly  from  the  good  principle,  partly  from  the 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  the 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aerial  body,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  air  as  ho 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  **  all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  good  works." 

Apelles  flourished  about  A.  D.  188,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  (PraeecrijtL  HaerrU 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Marcion  for  fornication  with  one  Pbilumene,  who 
fancied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fantasies 
were  recorded  by  Apelles  in  his  book  entitled 
4>acfpcJ<r«r.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  the 
personal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of  him  as 
universally  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Euscb. 
//.  K  v.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
part  of  Tertullian 's  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  iweptictis, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  M  Syllogisms,"  the 
object  of  which  Eusebius  states  (L  c)  to  have  been, 
to  provo  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  bare  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am- 
brose (De  Paradis.  5)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  TertulL  adv.  Maroon, 
iv.  17  ;  Augustin.  deH*er.  23 ;  Epiphanius,  Ilaer. 
44.)  [P.S.] 

APE'LLICON  rA*^XA««K),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  hie 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aristion,  who  patronised  him,  as  a  member  of  tho 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Delos, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  carelessness  of  Apellicon,  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp.  214,  215.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Sulla,  (n.  c  84.)  Apellicon  bad  died  just  be- 
fore. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  609.) 


Apellicon'a  library  contained  the  autographs  of 
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Aristotle's  works,  which  hod  boon  given  by  that 
philosopher,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Theophrastus 
and  by  him  to  Ncleus  who  carried  them  to  Scepsis, 
in  Troas,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Apellicon,  who  published  a  very  fhulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Hmne,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  I  Anhkonicuh 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  S.] 

APE'MIUS  ('Amffuoi),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Pamea  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
(Pan*.  L  83. 1 2.)  [L.  S.J 

APER,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Home 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Ik-racK-ides  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didvmus.  (Simla*,  *.  r. 
'HpaK\*iiVt,)  [CP.1CJ 

M.  APER,  n  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaol.  r>>se  by  his  eloquence  to  the  mnk  of  (Quaes- 
tor. Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  lie  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
tie  Gratoribug,  attributed  to  Tacitus  clefending  the 
style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc  2,  7,  &c) 
APER,  A'RRI  US,  the  praetorian  praefect,and 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  em|>eror,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  all 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont.  They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  a.  n.  284,  who  straightway  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
pisrus  relates  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  **  Imperator  eris,  cum  Aprum  oc- 
cideris."  (Vopisc.  Numer.  12—14;  Aurel.  Vict. 
de  C„et.  3R.  39,  Evit.  WW;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  ('Atrttrdmos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Paus.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Hyz.  «.r.  *Air*W)  [I*  S.] 

APH  ACI'TIS  ('A^xutiTiv),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oracle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantino.  (Zosimus,  i.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

APHAEA.      [  lifUTOMARTtS.) 

APH  A' RE  US  ('Atpaptvs),  n  son  of  the  Messe- 
nian  king  Pcrieres  and  Gorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  Perseus.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  5.)  His  wife  is  called 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  A  rene,  and  by  others 
Polydora  or  Laocooa>a.  (Schol.  ad  A\»iU>n.  Wuxl. 
i.  152;  Theocrit.  xxii.  106.)  Apharous  had  three 
sons  Lynceus  Idas  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arenc  in  Mesacnia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycus  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  frem 
the  latter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgiea  of 
the  great  goda.  (Paus.  iv.  2".  §  3,  &c.)  Pausanias 
in  this  paasage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Aphareus  Idas  and  Lynceus  who  arc  celebrated 
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in  ancient  story  under  the  name  of  'A<pafrrrrlSai  or 
'AtpapyjTid&cu,  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (AVm.  x.  Ill,  \c) 
Two  other  mythical  personagea  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  //.  x'iii.  541;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  341.    [L.  S.] 
APHA'REUS  ('A<pap«wi),  an  Athenian  orator 
and  tragic  poet,  waa  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
piaa  and  Plathanc.    After  the  death  of  his  father, 
bis  mother  married  the   orator   Isocrates  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates  and  is  said  to  have  written 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (\6-,ot  SucayiKol 
xal  avuiovktvriKol).    An  oration  of  the  former 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ- 
ten and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  Isocrates 
ngainst  Megaclcidea.  (PluU  I'd.  A'.  Grid.  p.  839; 
Dion  vs.  Isocr.  18,    Dinarch.  13;   Eudoc.  p.  67  ; 
Suid."«.  r.;  Phot  Cod.  260.)    According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies  but 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   He  began  his  career  as  n  tragic  writer  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  continued  it  till  B.  C  342.  He 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionyaia 
and  two  at  the  Eenao.i.     His  tragedies  formed 
tetralogies  i>  e.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didascalia  ;  but  no  fragments  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  to  us.  [  I*.  S.  | 
APH  El  DAS  (*A0«t8ai),  a  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  or  according  to  others  by  Meganeira, 
Chrysopeleia,  or   Erato.    (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothers  had  grown 
up,  their  father  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  therefore  allied  by  poets  the 
KKrjpos  'A<p*t&dvriios.   Apheidas  had  a  son,  Aloua. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  8  2  ;  Aleus.)    Two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  (M.  xxiv. 
305  ;  Ov.  Met  xii.  317.  [I*  S.J 

APHETSION  ('A^iW),  a  son  of  Rathippus 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  nf 
IiCptinea  respecting  the  abolition  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies.  Rathippus  died  soon  after,  and  his 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippus.  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
\phepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Ar- 
(jum.  ad  Item.  I*ptin.  p.  453  ;  Dem.  ft  Lejd.  p.50l ; 
Wolf,  1'rolij.  in  JJemosth.  IjcjA.  p.  48,  &c,  pp.  52 
—56.)  *  [L.  S.J 

APHNEIUS  ('A<pyti6s),  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares  under  which  be  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cuesius  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
Ae'rope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  became  by  Arcs 
the  mother  of  a  son  (Ao'ropus),  but  she  died  at  the 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Ares 
wishing  to  save  it,  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  'A</a  <n».  (Paus.  viii.  44. 
§6.)  [L.S.] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  (Ad  Xonnr.  p.  50.)  An 
ox  tract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  royal 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mar}'.  (Fabric,  lid  J.  Gruec 
xi.  p.  578.)  [P.S.] 

APIIHODI'SIUS.  SCRIRO'NIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius,  was  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  first  wife 
of  Augustus  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Suet,  de 
lUustr.  Gram.  19.) 
APHTHU'NIUS  fArffliVan),  of  Antioch,  a 
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who  lived  about  A.  D.  815,  but 
life  nothing  is  known.    He  is  the  author 
elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of  fables  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Aesop.    The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  which  bears  the  title  Progymnasmata 
(rpiryvfLvatTttarra),  if  considered  from  a  right  point 
of  tow,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shews 
us  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in- 
struction of  boys  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.  The  book  con- 
sist* of  rules  and  exercises.    Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aplithonius  the  progymnasmnta  of  Ilermogenes 
were  commonly  used  in  schools ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insufficient,  and  upon  its  basis  ho  constructed 
his  new  work,  which  contained  fourteen  progym- 
nasmata,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelve.    Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonius  superseded  that  of  Ilermogenes,  and 
became  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch  of 
education  for  several  centuries.    On  the  revival  of 
letters  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
where, but  more  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  the  text-book  for  rhetoric.  But 
by  a  singular  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  required  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
author  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
cises for  children.    The  number  of  editions  and 
translations  which  were  published  during  that 
period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.    (Fabr.  Bibl.  Graee.  vi  p.  96,  Ac. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  Bibiioffr.  L  p.  199,  &c.)    The  editio 
princeps  is  that  in  Aldus'  collection  of  the  BJu&otm 
Onuci,  Venice,  1508,  fob    The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  that  of  Giunta, 
Florence,  1515,  8vo.,  which  contains  also  the 
pmgynmasmata  of  Ilermogenes  ;  that  of  Camerarius, 
with  a  Latin  translation.  Lips.  1567,  8vo.;  of  B. 
Harbarx,  1591,  8vo^  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scobarius,  1597,  8vo.,  and  that  of  J. 
Schefier,  Upsala,  1670,  8vo.    The  lost  and  best 
edition  is  that  in  Wabs's  collection  of  the  **  Rhetores 
Graeci,**  i.  p.  54,  &c.    It  contains  the  notes  of 
Schefier,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
one  Matthaeus  (hrtrofx-f)  sir  rd  tt\j  fnrrofHicrj*  vpo- 
y^tpaffftara\  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  an  anonymous  writer  C  A.ywvvfiov  wtpl  r£t>  rov 
'A<p$<mou  wpuyvfuKUTfi&Tvir),  p.  121,  Ac,  126,  Ac. 

The  Aeaopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Scobarius'  edition  of  the  progymnasmata,  and  also 
ia  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.  Furia's  edition  of 
the  fables  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius.  (Westermann,  Gtxkkkle  der 
Grieck.  Beredttamkeit,  §  98,  nn.  16—20.)  [L.S.] 
APHTHONIUS  ('AfMivM)  of  Alexandria  is 
mentioned  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  15)  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Manichacans.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
by  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  iu  the  form  of 
abjuring  Manichaeism.  Philostorgius  adds,  that 
Aetius  had  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
seven  days  afterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICATA,  the  wife  of  Sejanua,  was  divorced 
him,  a.  D.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
he  had  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of 
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Drusus,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
latter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusus  was  first 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  3, 1 1.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  years 
afterwards,  a.  d.  31,  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.    (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  11.) 

API 'CI  US.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  these  in  chronological  order,  is 
said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  a.  c.  92.  According  to  Posido- 
nius,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  transcend- 
ed all  men  in  luxury.  (A then  iv.  p.  168,  <L  ;  com- 
pare Pusidonii  7Wt/yaiine,  ed.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M.  Galnus 
Ajncius,  flourished  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 

culinary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  appetite.  At  last,  after  having  squan- 
dered upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all- engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  cakes  (Apida)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apian,  die  grammarian,  composed  a 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.  (Tacit  Ann. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  19 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec  Conaoi. 
adHeiv.  10,  Epp.  xciv.  43,  cxx.20,  Do  Vii.Btot. 
xi.  3 ;  Jnv.  iv.  23,  and  SchoL  xL  2 ;  Martial, 
U.  69,  iil  22,  x.  73 ;  Lamprid.  Heligab.  18,  &c ; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7;  Suidas,  c.  r.  Axbooj; 
Isidor.  Oriyg.  xx.  4;  Tertulhan.  Apolog.  A) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apicius 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of,  his  own.  (Athen.  i.  p.  7,  d. ;  Suidas, 
a  v.  Sorptti) 

The  first  and  thud  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athcnaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above* 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
multiplication  arose  from  the  tales  with  regard  to 
bis  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of -time  referred  to 
the  most  famous  of  all.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe- 
naeus  points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in- 
dividual with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  fact,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
of  names  in  the  passage  relating  to  the 
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third,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Suidas 
who  evidently  quotes  from  Athenaeus.  (See,  how- 
ever, Vincent.  Conform.  Var.  Led.  c  xvii.;  Lipsius 
on  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  1 ;  Lister.  Praef.  ad  A  pic.)  • 

The  treatise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title 
Caklli  Apicii  do  op$oniu  et  condimenti*,  sive  de  re 
culinaria,  Libri  decern,  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Enoch  of  Ascoli,  about  the  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and  the 
editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  14911.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner's  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bemhold  (Marcobreit  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  1800.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apiduna.  (Heidelberg, 
1831.)  [W.  R.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.  [Tiro.] 

A'PION  fAiiW),  a  Greek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneiccs  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistonciees  was  only  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Poscidonius.  (Cell.  vi.  8 ;  Sencc.  EpisL 
88;  Euscb.  Praep.  Evang.  x.  10.)  Ho  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  where  be  studied  under  Apollonius 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
«.  r.  'Aw/aw;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  3,  &c.)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Oell.  v.  14;  Plin. 
H.  N.  Praef  and  xxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  be  immortalized  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  used  to  say,  tltat  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citizens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  M  cymbalum  mundi,"  by  which  Tiberius  was 
accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boastful  character.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  iu>x0or  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(Senec.  L  e.)  About  the  same  lime,  a.  o.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  complaints  against 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.   They  sent 
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an  cmliofisy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which  was 
headed  by  Apinn,  for  he  was  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  Tho 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  headed  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  he 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  em- 
peror's anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  and  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph.  A  ni.  xviii.  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion  a  life,  are  unknown ;  but  if  wo 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dLsolute  mode  of 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems, 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (Kt£<is  'Ofaipucal), 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.  The  best  part  of  his  Al{«tr 
'Opnpucal  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius,  (  Villoison,  Pro- 
leg,  ad  Apollon.  p.  ix.  &.c)  Apion's  labours  upon 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  (Alyvw- 
rtaxdy,  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
Valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descriptions  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  Egypt  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  X,  10;  GcIL  v.  14  ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxvii.  19.)  3.  A  work  against  the  Jews. 
( Euseb.  L  e.)  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
Joseph  us,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Kara  'AWwkos,  and  this  reply  is  tho  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Apion's  work.  4.  A  work  in  praiso 
of  Alexauder  the  Great  (Cell.  vi.  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries.  ('I<TTop/a  Kara  SBros,  Suid. 
s.  v.  'Awlw.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicius 
and,  7.  Tlepl  vijj  Pw/uofcriji  oiaKtKTou.  (Athen.  viL 
p.  '294,  xv.  p.  GOO.)  8.  Dc  mctiUica  diacipliwu 
(Plin.  Elcnck.  lib.  xxxv.)  The  greatest  fragments 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
tlus  and  hhi  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin  near 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Gcllius. 
Suidas  («.  vv.  'Ayvprns,  tmAo5«r,  <r<pdpayov,  and 
rplyKriva)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian  is 
uncertain.  (Villoison,  Lc. ;  Burigny,  in  the  Mem, 
de  PAcad.  des  Intcript.  xxxviii.  p.  171,  &c;  Lehrs, 
Qua**!.  Epieae,  Dis&rt.  i.,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L.  &,] 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolkaiakcs 
Apion.] 

APIS  (*Aini).  1.  A  son  of  Phoroneus  by  the 
nymph  Laodicc,  and  brother  of  Niobc.  He  was 
king  of  Argos,  established  a  tyrannical  government 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thel- 
xion  and  Telchia.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  ii.  1.  §  1.) 
In  tho  former  of  these  passages  Apollodorus  states, 
that  Apis  the  son  of  Phoroneus  was  killed  by 
Actolus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  our  Apis  with  Apia  the  ton  of  Jasou, 
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who  was  killed  by  Aetolus  during  the  funeral 
g-uues  celebrated  in  honour  of  Asanes.  (Pans.  w.  J. 
§  6 ;  Abtolur.) 

Apia,  the  aon  of  Phoroneus,  is  said,  after  his 
death,  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Scrap  is  (Zapawis);  and  thia  state- 
ment ahewa  that  Egyptian  mythuses  are  mixed 
up  with  the  story  of  Apia.  Thia  confusion  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  gave  his 
kingdom  of  Argos  to  his  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt*  where  he  reigned  for  several  years  after- 
wards. (Euseb.  Ckrtm.  n.  271 ;  Augustin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  xviii.  5.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lawgivers  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodoret 
Grate.  Affect.  Cur.  voL  iv.  p.  927,  ed.  Schuls.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telchis,  and  cither  of  Thelxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sic}-on,  and  is  said  to  hare  been 
such  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  IMops.  Peloponnesus  was  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Paua.  li.  5.  §  5.) 

Besides  the  third  Apia,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Ascleptua, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus  (Suppl.  262.)  [L.  S.] 

APIS  CA»»),  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  aa  a  god  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  Hist.  An. 
xi  10;  Lucian,  deSacrif.  15.)  He  ia  called  the 
greatest  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
others  regard  htm  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
some  great  divinity;  for  some  authorities  state, 
that  Apis  was  the  boll  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
Mnevis  to  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  &  c. ; 
,  Ammian.  Morcell.  xxii.  14 ;  Aelian, /.c;  Lutatius, 
ad  Stat.  Tkefh  iiL  478.)  According  to  Macrobius 
(Sat.  L  21),  on  the  other  hand,  Apia  was  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
opinion  was,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
whom  the  sun  was  worshipped ;  and  sometimes 
Apis  is  described  aa  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21 ;  Plut  dtluetOs. 
20,  33,  43 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.) 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  animal 
Herodotus  (iiL  28)  says,  that  be  was  the  offspring  | 
of  a  young  cow  which  was  fructified  by  a  ray  from 
heaven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  him.  (SuicL,  Aelian, 
ILec;  Plat,  dt  Is.  et  Os.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
it  was  recognised  that  the  newly  born  boll  was 
really  the  god  Apia,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Herodotus  (/.  &; 
com  p.  Strab.  /.  c),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
should  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
on  the  forehead,  on  its  back  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
called  tcdvOapos.  (Compare  Ammian.  MarcelL  /.  c ; 
Solum*,  32.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii.  71),  who  states, 
that  the  enntharua  was  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
white  spot  resembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aelian  says,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required ; 
but  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 
lations about  the  god.  When  all  the  signs  were 
found  satisfactory  in  a  newly  bom  bull,  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecration  began.  This  solemnity 
is  described  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammionns  Marcel- 
linns,  and  Diodorus.  (i.  85.)  When  it  was  made 
known,  says  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  born,  some 
of  the  sacred  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apis,  went  to  the  place 
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of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  thore  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Hero  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorus,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  Morcellinua  do  not  mention  the  gods 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself,  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  oracles, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  be  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  from 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
Lutat  ad  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  478 ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  9  ; 
Paua.  vii.  22.  §  2  ;  Plhx,  Aelian,  Solinus  U.  oc.; 
Plut  dt  Is.  et  Os.  14. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor- 
shipped, we  know,  from  Herodotus  (iL  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scrupulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  His 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Phars.  viii.  477  ;  Plut  dt  'is.  et  Os.  56.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, ho  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  tho 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Arnob.  adv.  Gad.  vi.  p.  194.)  If,  however,  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapia  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis'  burial  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  322 ;  Plut.  de  I*,  et 
Os.  29.)  The  name  Scrapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  "the  tomb  of  Apis."  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
its  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it  see  Diod.  i.  84,  96  ;  Plut.  /.  c  29,  35. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  wholo  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Lucian  says,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de  Saerif.  15,  de  Dea  Syr.  6 ;  Tibull.  i.  8; 
Ammian.  Marc,  Solin.  U.  oc)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  tho  place  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  tho 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  i.  85;  Spartian.  Hadr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  buJU, 
and  formed  a  part  of  tho  fetish-worship  of  tbe 
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Egyptians;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  the  bull, 
like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  system*  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priest*.  How  far  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  says  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  late  speculations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jablonsky,  Champollion,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi- 
culed and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  iii.  29),  and  Ochus  bad  him 
slaughtered.  (Plut.  /.  &  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arriun,  AnaL  hi.  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet  Auy.  93,  Ve*pae.  5;  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  59  ; 
Pun.  /.  c. ;  Spartian.  L     &pL  Sever.  17.)    [L.  S.] 

APHRODITE  (A^poWttj),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  suited  that  she 
had  sprung  from  the  foam  {&<pp6s )  of  the  sea,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  bad  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  father.  (Hesiod.  Titeog. 
190 ;  compare  Anadyombnb.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(//.  v.  370,  &c_,  xx.  105!)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
Uranus  and  Hemera.  (Cic  De  NaL  Dear.  iii.  23; 
KataL  Cam.  iv.  ]  3.)  According  to  Hesiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-coast  flowers  sprang 
up  under  her  feet,  and  Eros  and  Himeros  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
every  one  desire  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosmogonic  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods,  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Ov.  Met. 
v.  318,  &c. ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  ercation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven.;  Lucret 
15,  &c)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  which  she  favoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognized  her 
■way.    Love  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con- 
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dess  of  beauty  and  gracefulness.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris ;  she  had  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitbo,  the 
Home,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nem.  viii.  1,  Sue.) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herself. 
(Horn.  //.  v.  429 ;  comp.  Od.xx.lA-,  Pind.  Pytk. 
ix.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  ( Virg.  Am,  viii.  HOO; 
Ov.  Heroid.  xv.  213;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war,  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  tbe  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  naturally 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  his 
contest  with  Menelaus  (//.  iii.  380),  but  when  she 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  front  the 
tight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedes,  who  wounded 
her  in  her  hand.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  her 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Area 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mis- 
fortune to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (//.  v.  311,  &c)  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.  (II.  xxiiL  185.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  tho 
ancients.  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestus 
(Odyss.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  tho 
Iliad  (viiL  383)  to  have  married  Charis.  Her 
faithlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caught  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey.  (viiL  266,  Ac)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pholws,  Deimos,  Har- 
monia,  and,  according  to  fatter  traditions,  of  Eros 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  934,  &c,  ScuL 
Here.  195 ;  Horn.  II.  xiii  299,  ir.  440 ;  SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  26 ;  Cic  de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapus 
rSchol.  ad  Apollon,  Rhod.  L  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Hesrch.  #.  e.  B&xou  Aufrqs),  by  the  second  of 
Hcrmaphroditus  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  289,  &&;  Diod.  iv. 
6 ;  Lucian,  DiaL  Dear.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodes  and  Hemophilus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
chisea,  by  whom  she  became  tho  mother  of  Acncis 
and  Lyrus.  [Anchisks.J  Respecting  her  con- 
nexions with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  and  Butxs. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Hera 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeus. 
(Horn.  //-  xiv.  214,  &c)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributes.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  iv.  380;  Thcocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  15.  143  ;  Bion, 
Idyll,  i.  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Arietaph.  Nub.  993  ;  Paus. 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  Phornut.  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
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ehariot  or  serving  as  her  messengers,  are  the  spar- 
row, the  dove,  the  a  wan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  lynx.  (Sappho,  m  Vol  10 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
395 ;  Horat.  Carat,  it.  1.  10 ;  Aelian,  Hut.  An. 
x.  34 ;  Find.  I*yth.  L  c.)  Aa  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoise,  the  aymbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  as  Aphrodite  Pundomos  the  ram  was 
hacred  to  her.  [Urania;  Pandbmos.]  When  she 
was  represented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attributes  of  Ares,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword : 
or  a  lance,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Cic.  ds  Nat.  Dear. 
iii.  20 ;  Ov.  Fart,  iv.  90.)  All  the  surnames  and 
epithets  given  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
of  her  worship,  from  events  connected  with  the 
legenda  about  her,  or  have  reference  to  her  charac- 
ter and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  arc  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
surnames  are  explained  in  separate  articles. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidus  in  Caria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Tmas  was  an  ancient  place  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
tion jKirticularly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydos,  Athena,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  416 ;  Tacit  Hid.  it.  3),  but 
in  some  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows  hares  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
some  places,  aa  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  to  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  ber 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  UpfoovKoi.  (DieLof 
Ant.  m.  v.  'Eralpat.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  Diet  of  Ant.  b.  v.  'Aoaina,  'Arayv- 
'A.<f>poSt(TitL,  Ka-raytLyia. 
The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Pans. 
L  14.  §  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreih,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  dearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
ion  of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  nature  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
that  ita  introduction  into  Greece  must  bo  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
derived  from  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  it  belongs  to  Greece,  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  Venus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frequently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  moat  celebrated  representations 
of  her  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus.  Those  which 
are  still  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se- 
veral classes,  accordingly  aa  the  goddess  is  represent- 
ed in  a  stan ding  position  and  naked,  as  the  Medicean 
Venus,  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tunic,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms  ■»  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Pans.  iii.  23.  §  1,  ii.  6.  §  1,  iii. 
15.  §  10;  comp.  Hirt.  MyOol.  BUJcrhuch,  iv.  133, 
Ac.}  Maneo,  Vertuche,  pp.  1—308.)      [L.  S.] 
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APISA'ON  QAwunuir).  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578, 
and  xvil  348.  r/L.  S.1 

APOLLAS.  [Apbxlas.] 

APGLLIN A'RIS  and  APOLLINA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  'AaoXX*- 
ydpt os.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  Apollinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polia  in  Phrygia  (a.  d.  170  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  "  Apology  for  the  Christian  faith"  (X0701  vwip 
Ttjs  wiarws  dwoXoylas)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  the  Encnnites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost.  (Etucb.  //.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  1 9  ; 
Hieron.  d*  Fir.  IUust.  26,  EpisL  84  ;  Nicephorus, 
iv.  11 ;  Photins  Cod.  14;  Theodoret.  dt  Hatret. 
Fab.  iii.  2  ;  Chroma*  Patchale.) 

2.  Apollinaris,  father  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodicea.  The  fa- 
ther was  born  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  BerytuB  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea  (about 
A.  d.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church.  Apollinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanins  and 
Epiphaniua.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotue,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius,  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence,  Being  firm  catholics 
they  were  banished  by  Georgius  the  Arian  succes- 
sor of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  the  classics  Apollinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters  and  partly  of  lyrics 
tragedies  and  comedies  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books  which  were  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  pnt  into  the  form 
of  dialogues  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled ** Christ  Suffering,"  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  N  arian  zen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms  entitled  "Metaphrasis  Paal- 
mornm,"  which  was  published  at  Paris  1552, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596 ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  deterrnining  what  shares 
the  father  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  (<le  Hist. 
Gnec  ii.  18,  and  de  Pod.  Graec  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

Apollinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  A.  d.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works  the  moat  celebrated  of  which  was  one  iu 
thirty  books  against  Porphyry.  He  became  noU-d 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  awt.    He  was  a  warm  op- 
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ponent  of  the  Arums,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Athanasius ;  and  in  arguing  against  the  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  Logos) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  person 
of  Christ  He  died  between  38*2  and  392  a.  d. 
His  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Home, 
about  375  a.  D.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  Apollinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  (llieron. 
de  Vir.  Must.  104  ;  Socrates,  //.  R  ii.  46,  iii.  16 ; 
Sozomen,  If.  E.  v.  18,  vi.  25 ;  Suidas,  s.  r.;  Cave, 
Hist.  LiU.;  Wcrnsdorf,  Diss,  de  Apollin.) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodicca.  (Jacobs,  Anthol. 
tiruee.  xiii.  p.  853.)  [P.  S.] 

AI'OLLINA'RIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  com- 
innnuVr  of  Vitellius'  fleet  at  Misenum,  when  it 
revolted  to  Vespasian  in  a.  n.  70.  Apollinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.  (Tac.  Hut.  iii.  57,  76, 77.) 

APOLLO  ('AwoAAtoH'),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  ({reeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (IL  i. 
2 1 .  .'{Ii),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Lcto.  Hcsiod  ( Theog. 
flit)  dtatcs  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo's  sister 
was  Artemis.  Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  Auicny*yrif  (//.  iv.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  u  born  in  Lycia,"  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  uborn  of  or  in  light" 
Several  towns  and  places  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  btc  writers.  Thus  the  Ephesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Kphesns  (Tacit  Annal.  iii  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  tho  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.  Tiyvpa.)  In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.  The  account  of 
AjmiIIo's  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic  de  Not  Deor.  iii.  23),  and  the 
Kgyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
nud  I  sis.  (Herod,  ii.  156.)  Dut  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Lcto,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
140.)  Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.  At  last  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days'  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eileithyia,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  Moating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  became  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo's  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  mouth, 
whence  he  is  called  i€Softayfy^t.  (Plut  .tym/wi.8.) 
According  to  somo  traditions,  he  was  a  seven 
months'  child  (imcuirirtuof).  Tho  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  (•€oofta7{r?]f, 
Aeschyl.  &j>t.  H').' ;  loiiip.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del. 


250,  &c),  and  his  festivals  usually  fell  on  the 
vi  nth  of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
Apollo  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The- 
mis, and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  he  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  declared,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
men  the  will  of  Zeus.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Comp. 
Theognis,  5,  &c;  Eurip.  Jlecub.  457,  &c) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on 
Zeus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  tho  some,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is — 1.  the  god  tcho  punishes  and  destroys 
(oi\ios)  the  tricked  and  overbearing,  and  as  such  he 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  42,  xxiv.  605, 
Od.  xi.  318,  xv.  410,  &c. ;  comp.  Pind.  i\ih.  iii. 
15,  &c)  Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  cjrerrof,  initprfos,  itcn€6\os> 
tKarrfS6\os%  K\vr6To^osy  and  eUryupOTo^ov,  refer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hits  his  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.  All  sudden 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regarded  as  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 
arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  Hygiuus  relates,  that  four  days  after  his 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus,  and  there 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  his 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  reached 
Delos.  He  is  also  said  to  nave  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  contest  with  the  giants.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connected  with  dwdKXvfu,  "to  destroy."  (Acschyl. 
Agam.  1081.)  Some  modern  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  his 
character,  say  that  'h-woWs**,  i.  e.  'AWaAw*,  (from 
the  root  pcUo),  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  Bynonyroous  with  dA*{/*axa*,  Acksk  s, 
Acestor,  0-a£rTfy>,  and  other  names  and  epithets 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  god  who  affords  help  and  tcards  off  evil. 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  his 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithets 
which  are  given  to  A  polio,  especially  by  later  wri- 
ters, such  as  dxifftos,  d*i<rrwpy  dA<{tKcuco*,  awrnp% 
dworp6waiost  iwutovptot,  larpofiAyTts,  and  others, 
arc  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
vi  24.  §  5,  viii.  4 1.  §  5  ;  Plut  de  tt  ap.  Delphi  21 , 
de  Defect.  Orac.  7  ;  Aeschyl.  Emu.  62 ;  comp. 
M'ullcr,  Dor.  it  6.  §  3.)  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asclcpius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paeeon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Pabkon.] 

3.  The  god  of  projihecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  {Did.  of  AnLuv.  Oraculum.)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  was  Zeus  him- 
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self  (Apollodonift  states,  that  Apollo  received  the 
liayrudl  from  Pun),  and  Apollo  is  accordingly 
called  44  the  prophet  of  his  father  Zeus."  (AcschyL 
Emu  19) ;  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods 
and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  //. 
L  72,  Hymn,  in  Merc.  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
which  Apollo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  (Pytho)  is  related  differently.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  the  oracle  bad  previously  been  in 
the  possession  of  Themis,  and  the  dragon  Python 
rded  the  mysterious  chasm,  and  Apollo,  after 
ing  slain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
oracle.  According  to  Hyginus,  Python  himself 
possessed  the  oracle;  while  Pausanias  (x.  3.  §  5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Oaea  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Iphig.  Taur.  1246,  Ac; 
Athen.  xv.  p.  701 ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  439 ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  706.) 

4.  The  god  of  song  and  musk.  We  find  him  in 
tho  Iliad  (i.  G03)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
with  bis  piny  on  the  phorminx  during  their  re- 
past ;  and  the  Homeric  bards  derived  their  art  of 
song  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  (Chi.  viii. 
488,  with  Eustath.)  Later  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lvre 
(Culliin.  Hymn,  in  DeL  253 ;  PluL  de  Mus.\  while 
the  more  common  tradition  was,  that  be  received 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Ovid  (Heroid.  xvi.  180) 
makes  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see  Marsvas, 
Midas. 

5.  The  god  who  protects  the  flocks  and  cattle 
(roVto*  deds,  from  vo/ids  or  a  meadow  or 
pasture  land).  Homer  (IL  ii.  766)  says,  that 
Apollo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eumelus  Phere- 
tiades  in  Picria,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  &c)  the  herds  of  the 
gods  fed  in  Picria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Laomcdon  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (IL  xxi. 
408.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to 
this  feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
PytA.  ix.  114  ;  Callim,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  50,  &c); 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of 
Admetus  at  Pberae  in  Tbessaly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amphrvsus,  tho  idea  reaches  its  height. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  15  ;  Eurip  Alcett.  8 ;  TibulL  ii.  3. 
11 ;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  2.) 

6.  The  god  who  delights  in  the  foundation  of  towns 
find  ih>:  crt'iUiflnnrnt  of  civil  constitutiuns.  His 
assistance  in  tho  building  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
above ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raising  tho  walls  of 
Megara,  see  Alcathous.  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  80) 
calls  Apollo  the  ipxny*'rnsy  or  the  leader  of  the 
Dorians  in  their  migration  to  Peloponnesus;  and 
this  idea,  as  well  as  the  one  that  ho  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  a 
colony  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without 
consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every 
case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  mcr^t  and  outurr-fls  (see  Bockh,  ad 
Pind.  I.e.)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  character  of 
Apollo. 

These  characteristics  of  Apollo  necessarily  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
was  almost  universal  among  the  later  poets,  niytho- 
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graphers,  and  philosophers,  and  according  to  which 
Apollo  was  identical  with  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helios  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  question 
which  here  presents  itself,  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  was  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  later 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  later  specu- 
lations and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  had  its  able  advo- 
cates. The  former,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Buttmann  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments.  In  the  time  of  Callimachus,  some  per- 
sons distinguished  between  Apollo  and  Helios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet.  (FragnU  48, 
ed.  Bentley.)  Pausanias  (vii.  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Plut  de  E/  op.  DelpL  4, 
de  Def.  Oruc  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  tho  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
name of  QotSas  (tho  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  sun;  and  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
Apollo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light.  (Alcaeus,  ap.  Himer. 
xiv.  1 0  ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Horns  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  L  25;  Plut  de  Is.  et  Os.  12,  Gl ;  Aclian, 
Hist.  An.  x.  14),  as  Horns  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  viow  derive  Apollo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  %h*6\kuv  narp^os 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrops.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  ana 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitful  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  01  en  us  • 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  Dclos,  and  Eileithyia  likewise.  (Herod, 
iv.  33,  &c ;  Paus.  L  18.  §  4;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  Apollo  mora 
zealously  than  any  other  people ;  they  are  all 
priests  of  Apollo;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  are  for  tho 
most  part  players  on  the  lyre,  (Comp.  Pind.  Pyth. 
x.  55,  &c.) 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Door.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes  four  different  Apollos.  Milllcr  has  re- 
jected most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  Apollo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re- 
jects at  the  same  time,  without  very  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  opinion  that  Apollo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  Apollo  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  far  above  all  the  other  gods  of  Olympus. 
As  regards  tho  identity  of  Apollo  and  Helios,  he 
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justly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  should  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  for  several  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
O  reeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity  ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Homer.  M tiller's  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  "the  averter  of  evil " 
('AiriWw) ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessalian  Tempe  and  Delphi. 
From  thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  A  sia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Boeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
loniana,  whence  the  god  became  the  'AwoAAc**- 
irarptpos  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
'Aw6\\wv  v6fuos  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  bis  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also :  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  -god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  become  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
facts,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  «.  e. 
'AroWt&vuL,  TTtaryelia,  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  be- 
camo  acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore tho  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  B.C.  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  n.  c  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  n.  c.  212,  the 
Iudi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  ApoUo. 
(Liv.  xxr.  12 ;  Mocrob.  Sat.  i.  17  ;  Diet,  of  AnU 
$.  v.  Ludi  Apollinareg ;  comp,  Lttdi  Sdecu/arcs.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 


Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
kittle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  hi*  tem- 
ple at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Home 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  (Suet  Aug.  31,  52 ;  Did.  of  Ant.  uv. 
'Aicrla;  Hartung,  die  Rtliyiun  der  /{'wrier,  ii.  p. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
of  course  represented  in  all  the  ways  which  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of.  A*  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped, so  his  representations  in  works  of  art  rose 
from  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  bo  that  he  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxx vi  4.  §  10.)  The  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  (  Mm*.  Pio-Ciem. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (Hirt 
MdhoL  HU.Ierlmck,  i.  n.  29,  tut.)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  tie  god  is  represented  with  com- 
manding but  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intellect  and 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  bis  hair  flows  freely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  harmonious,  the  mnscles  arc  not  worked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.  (Battmann, 
MythdoguM,  I  p.  1-22;  G.  Hermann,  Duacrtatio  de 
Aj*Jline  d  Diumt,  2  parts,  Leipzig,  1836  and  1837; 
Mailer,  Dorian*,  book  ii.)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'CRATES  (kwoAAo«p<rri|i ),  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysias,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his 
father  in  command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der them  to  Dion,  about  n.  c.  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  ( Plut  Dion, 
37,  dec,  56 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ;  Nepos,  Dion,  5 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41.)  Atbenaeus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  L,  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  us  the  son  of  the 
elder  Diony&ius ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Kiihn  (ad  Att.  I.  c),  that  there 
were  two  persous  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysias. 

APOLLODO/RUS(,AiroAA<W«<w»)  1.  Of  Achar- 
nb  in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  celebrated  banker, 
who  died  B.  c.  370,  when  his  son  ApoUodorus  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p. 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freed  man  of  l'asion,  after  her  husband's  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  a  c. 
360,  Phormion  became  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasicles.  Several  years  later  (a.  c  350), 
ApoUodorus  brought  an  action  against  Phormion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  year, 
ApoUodorus  was  archon  eponymus  at  Athens. 
(Diod.  xvi.  46.)  When  ApoUodorus  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  ApoUodorus  the  two  orations 
still  extant  koto*  ~S.-rnpi.yov.  ( Aeschin.  de  Fait.  Leg, 
p.  50 ;  Plut  Demodk.  15.)  ApoUodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law-suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
Fad.  Hell.  ii.  p.  440,  &c  3d.  ed.)  [ Dxmosthbk b*]; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaera,  in  which 
ApoUodorus  is  the  pleader,  and  which  may  perliaps 
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be  referred  to  the  year  B.  c  340,  when  Apollo 
durus  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  A|>ollodonis 
was  a  Tery  wealthy  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
liturgy  of  the  trierarchy.  (Dem.  c  PolycL  p.  1208, 
€.  Nieowtr.  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  Amphifolib,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  waa  entrusted  in  &  c.  831, 
together  with  Menes,  with  the  administration  of 
Babylon  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  C'ilicia. 
Alexander  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troops  aa  they  could,  (Diod.  xvii.  54 ; 
Curtius,  r.  1 ;  com  p.  Arrian,  Anab.  Til  18 ;  Appian, 
de  ItetLCiv.  il  152.) 

3.  Of  Artrmita,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus  by  the 
ethnic  adjective ' hprtfjdras  or  'Afrrtfurn*6s.  (Steph. 
Byx, «.  v.  'Aftrtfiha.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (it  p.  1 18,  xl  pp. 
509,  519,  xt.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 
682),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  hia  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Strabo  (xi  pp.  516  and 
526),  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaks  of  an  ApoUodorns  Adramyttenns ;  but 
as  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Parthica,  the  word  'ASpa^vrr^yds  has  justly  been 
changed  into  'Afrr«nrrnv6f.  Whether  this  Apollo- 
dorus of  Artemita  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stcphanus  Byzantius  («.  W.  'ApK6vri<roi  and  Asryi- 
ria)  mentions  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athrxian,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
B,  c.  340.  ApoUodorns  was  Engaged  with  these 
troops  in  protecting  the  town  of  Perinthus  while 
Philip  invaded  iu  territory.  (Paus.  L  29.  §  7j 
comp.  Diod.  xvi  75  ;  Arrian,  ^no6.  it  14.) 

5.  A  Boeotian,  who  together  with  Epaenetus 
came  as  ambassador  from  Boeotia  to  Messcnia,  in 
B»  c  183,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaean*, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Messenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achaeans.    (Polyb.  xiv.  12.) 

6.  Of  Carystur.  The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poeU  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorns : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystus  in  Enl>oea.  Suidas  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  Apo     :         and  tl.>  i-i.-r.nn- 


critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorns. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
else,  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  is  supposed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
performed  at  Athena,  bnt  at  Alexandria.  (A then, 
xiv.  p.  664.)  Athenaeus  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
years  a.  c.  300  and  260.  Apollodorus  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
poets,  f  Athen.  L  c)  This  is  not  only  stated  by 
good  authorities,  but  may  also  bo  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
from  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  (A.  Mai,  Fmqm. 
I'iauli  et  rereads,  p.  38.)   According  to 
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ApoUodorns  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
gained  the  prise.  We  know  the  titles  and  possess 
fragments  of  several  of  his  plays;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Apollodorus  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  ApoUodorns  of  Carys- 
tus or  to  Apollodorus  of  Gela.  (A.  Meineke, 
Hist  Grit.  Comicor.  Graecor.  p.  462,  Ac.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cassanorkia  (formerly  Potidaea)in 
the  peninsula  of  PaUene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodorus.  (xxii.  Exc  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  B.  c.  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapaciousncss, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
country.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  Uved. 
(Polyb.  viL  7 ;  Seneca,  Do  Ira,  ii.  5,  £k  Bene/. 
viL  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antiginuis  Gonatas.  (Polyaen.  vi.  7,  iv.  6,  18; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  41 ;  Hid.  An.  v.  15 ;  Pint.  De 
Sera  Num.  Vmd.  10,  11 ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Hein- 
sius,  ad  Ovid,  a*  Pont.  u.  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  Cumak,  a  (Jreek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p  30J».)  According  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii. 
37)  his  fame  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cybrnb,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (OrttL  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  M.  (*.  v.  &*>no\6xoi)i  and  by  Suidas  (s.  re. 
dWurpvt,  fktuoXdx0**  Narior,  and  /KcAmtow). 
From  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (s-onfpia),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Natalis  Comes 
(iiL  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
ApoUodorns  of  Cyrano,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heyne,  ad  Apottod.  pp. 
1174,  &a,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cyzicus,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  bead  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V.H.  xiv.  6), 
but  in  what  campaigns  Apollodorus  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  5uo' ), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
Apollodorus,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

1 1.  Of  Cyzicua,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.    [Strom,  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Sumamed  Ephillub,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  *)v<run}, 
and  the  other  Tjflunj.  (Diog.  Laert.  viL  39, 41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Thoon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  4n*T"°' 
(Suid.     v.  0^»),  and  Stobacus  (AWo*  l'htfs.  i. 
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p.  257,  ed.  Hcercn)  has  preserved  two  fragments 
of  it.  This  Stoic  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodorus  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  34),  but  he  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (De.  Anima,  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

13.  An  Epicurean,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Lacrtius  (x.  13)  surnamed  Kyvorvpavvos,  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  n.  c.  84.  He 
is  said  to  hare  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(liJJ\ia,  Diog.  Laeri.  x.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  viz.  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  have  completely  perished. 

14.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
grams which  bear  his  name,  and  which  arc  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Heiske  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  Apollonidcs  of 
Nicaeo,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  mid  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  Atithul.  (Jraec.  xiii. 
p.854,&c.) 

15.  Of  Ervthrar,  n  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  his  fellow-citizen. 
(Varro,  Frwjm.  p.  21(5,  ed  Bip. ;  Schol.  ad  Plat. 
Phaedr.  p.  343  ;  I  .art ant.  De  Fats.  Relia.  i.  6.) 

16.  Of  Gkla  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
nnd  Eudocia  ( p.  6 1 ),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  a  c  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  (i.  v.  'AtoAAoSwpos)  ascribes  them  to 
Apollodorus  of  Gela,  ho  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in1  another  passage  (s.  v.  <rwovSdfa)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Comic 
Graec.  p.  459,  Sec) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens  was  a 
son  of  Asclepiades,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristarchus,  of  Panaetius,  nnd  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  ore  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xpofucd)  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c.  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attains  I IM  surnamed 
Philadelphus  who  died  in  &  a  138;  but  how 
long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  B.  c.  143 
is  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  bat  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  mid 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  B»$Aio0rj»n?  ;  it 
consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far  the  host 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  well-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  mythusea 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materials  arc  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  histo- 
rians.    It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods  and 


goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus  when  the  work 
suddenly  breaks  off.  The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of 
Pclops  and  Atreus  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1  —  7)  contains  the  ancient  thcogonic  and  coa- 
mogonic  mythusea,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hellenic  mythuses  and  the  latter  ore  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot  Cod.  18G.)  The  ancients  valued  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets  ;  to  us  it  is  of 
still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
Apollodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
Apollodorus  ore  now  lost.  Apollodorus  relates 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadonu-d 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sources  without  interpolating  or  perverting  tho 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliothcca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modern 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  form 
either  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  work  of 
Apollodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his 
works.  But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliothcca  of  Apollodorus  in  which  the  text  is  in 
n  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Bcncdictus 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8 vo.  A  some- 
what better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  1599, 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Fabcr  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  Script.  Hint,  poeL  (Paris  1675,  8vo.),  there 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  G.  Heyne, 
Gottingcn,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  12mo.,  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris  1805,  2  vols.  8vo., 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  translation. 
The  Bibliothcca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
M  tiller,  Fragment.  Hist.  G'raec^  Paris,  1841,  and 
in  A  Westcrmann's  Mythoijruphi,  give  Scriptorcs 
Poeticae  Hutor.  Craeci,  1843,  8vo, 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Apollodorus 
which  are  lost,  but  of  winch  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  ore  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Hcyne'a  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  Miiller  a  Fragm.  Hist.  6'raec.,  the  follow- 
ing must  be  noticed  here :  1.  Tltpl  riv  'Afrjyrjaur 
ircupfiatv,  i.  e.  on  the  Athenian  Courtezans. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  567,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586,  591; 
Heyne,  vol.  iii.  p.  1163,  &c ;  M'uller,  p.  467,  &c.) 
2.  'Avriypa^  vpds  ri\v  '  ApiaroKkiovs  ^rioroAij*.. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  &c)  3. 
tiji  wtplotot,  Kwumry  pjrptf,  that  is  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses  such  as  was  afterwards 
written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dionyaius. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Stcph.  Bvz.  passim;  llevne, 
p.  1126,  &c. ;  Midler,  p.  449,  &c.)  4.  htpl 
Y.trtxdpfiov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmus  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  VU.  Plotin.  4  ; 
Heyne,  p.  1112,  &a;  Miiller,  p.  4(52.)  6. 
'Et  vno\o-)lai,  or  Etymologies  a  work  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  alwnys  under 
this  title,  but  sometimes  apparently  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  article.  (Heyne,  p.  1 144, 
&c. ;  Miiller,  p.  462,  &c)  6.  Tltpl  dear,  in 
twenty  four  books     This  work  contained  the 
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3*thology  of  the  Greeks,  as  far  as  the  gods  them- 
ve*  were  concerned ;  the  Bibliotheca,  giving  an 
account  of  the  heroic  ages,  formed  a  kind  of  conti- 
nuation to  it.  (Hcyne,  p.  1039,  Ac;  Miiller,  p. 
4*28,  Ac  \  7.  Tlepl  f*»v  Kcera\6yov  or  wtpl  rmvr, 
was  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  cited 
bv  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1099,  &c  ;  Muller,  p.  453,  AcJ  8.  TltfA  Zttyporot, 
tliat  is,  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  of 
which  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athcnae'us  (vii. 
p.  281),  and  the  fourth  by  the  SchoL  on  Aristoph. 
(Vcsp.  483;  Hcyne,  p.  1138;  Miiller,  p.  461, 
foe.)  9.  Xpovutd  or  xpowm)  aoVra{if,  was  a 
chronicle  in  Limbic  verses,  comprising  the  history 
of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184) 
down  to  his  own  time,  B.  a  143.  This  work, 
which  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  down  to  his  own 
time.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
■juite  certain.  In  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  the 
fourth  book  is  mentioned, but  if  Synccllus  (Chronogr. 
p.  349,  ed.  Dindort)  refers  to  this  work,  it  must 
have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to 
lament  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Hcyne,  p.  1072,  &c. ;  Miiller,  p.  435,  &c.)  For 
further  information  respecting  Apollodoros  and  his 
writings,  see  Fabricius,  BM.  Gr.  iv.  pp.  287— 
'299 ;  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  pp.  xxxviii. — xlv. 

18.  Of  Lk.vnos  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  i.  4, 
p.  21,  cd.  Gottling.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
(De  Re  Rust.  L  1),  and  by  Pliny.  (Elcnch.  ad 
Mb.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  and  xviii.) 

1 9.  Surnamed  Logistic  us,  appears  to  have  been 
a  mathematician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  called  ipt$urrriK6t. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  25,  viii.  12;  Athen.  x.  p.  418.) 
Whether  be  is  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  of 
whom  I 'hi  torch  (Aron  paste  vivi  ttcund.  Epic.  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 

20.  A  Macedonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  V.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nicaea,  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  in  B.  c  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  Nothing  is  known  about  him 
except  that  Stephanas  Byzantius  («.  v.  Suaua)  men- 
tions him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
town. 

22.  Of  Pkrgamcs,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
author  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AwoX- 
KoStlpttos  aJptffiSy  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodorus  of  Gad  am. 
(BfooMpcioy  alptois.)  In  his  advanced  age  Apollo- 
dorus taught  rhetoric  at  Apollonia,  and  here  young 
Octavianus  (Augustus)  was  one  of  his  pupils  and 
became  his  friend.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  625 ;  Sueton. 
A  up.  89.)  Strabo  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(tcxw)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  18, 
cornp.  §  1 )  on  the  authority  of  Apollodoros  himself 
declares  only  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
genuine,  and  this  he  calls  Art  (r4x*v)  edka  ad 
Matium,  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  so  for  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  concerned.  Apollodorus  himself  wrote  little, 
and  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  from 
the  works  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus. 
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|  (Comp.  Qulntil.  ii.  II.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  I.  §  50  ; 
Tacit.  De  dar.  Orai.  19  ;  Seneca,  Controv.  I  %  ii. 
9;  Sext  Empir.  Ado.  Math,  it  79.)  Lucian 
(Macrvb.  28)  states,  that  Apollodorus  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.JPiderit,  dt  ApoUodoro 


Pergameno  et 
Marburg,  4to.) 

23.  Of  Phalkron  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
zealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  Apot. 
Socr.  §  28,  Mem.  iii.  1 1.  §  17),  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  aide  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  thpugh  ho  had  not  the  courage  to  strug- 
gle manfully  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  pwirtr,  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(Plat  Sympos.  p.  173  D.)  When  Socrates  waa 
going  to  die,  Apollodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  117,  o.)  Aelian 
( V.  II.  i.  16)  relates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodorus  offered  to  Socrates  before  his 
death  a  suit  of  fine  clothes,  that  he  might  die  re- 
spectably. Apollodorus  occurs  in  several  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  Symposium,  p. 
1 73,  &c.  Compare  T.  A.  Wolf,  PraefaU  ad  Sym- 
pot.  p.  41. 

24.  Surnamed  Pyraorus,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Verrca. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Susiana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  bad  been  put  down,  in 
».  c  220.  (Polyb.  v.  54 ;  comp.  Alexander, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  bnt 
nothing  farther  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med. 
148, 169;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  323,  Plut.  535.) 

27.  Of  Trlmkssur,  is  called  by  Artemidorus 
(Oneirocr.  i.  82)  on  drilp  i\\6ytfios,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  tho  name  of 
Apollodorus,  who  arc  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabricius  (DM.  Gr.  iv.  p.  299,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 
APOLLODO'RUS,  artist*.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  nourished  about  408,  B.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Pol ygnotns,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  object*  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however, 
individually,  but  in  classes :  "  primus  specie*  ex- 
primere  instituit."  (Plin.  xxxr.  36.  §  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodorus  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fuseli  (Led.  i.) : — w  The  acutenes*  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that,  aa  all  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  specific  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  »v»tem  which  constitutes 
fa  a  duJ  balance  of  all  its  ports. 
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Thence  he  drew  his  line  of  imitation,  and  personi- 
fied the  central  form  of  the  class  to  which  his 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  quali- 
ties administered,  without  being  absorbed  :  agility 
was  not  suffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight;  nor  strength  and  weight  ngility ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  effeminnncy,  or  grandeur 
swell  to  hugeness."  Fuseli  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  Plains  of  Aristophanes,  (v.  385.) 

Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
He  invented  chiaroscuro  {<pQopAv  koX  dWxf**0'"' 
aKias,  Plut  de  Gloria  Aiken.  2).  Earlier  painters, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Plut.  Timo/.  36),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
roVos,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  effect  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus 
obtained  what  modern  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  tTKtaypcUpot.  (Hesychius,  ».  v.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
rivotted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be- 
cause the  oestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  penciL  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Zscxis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  bad  robbed 
him  of  his  art  Plutarch  (L  c)  says,  that  Apollo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  lib  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

Mttpofo'eTaX  rtr  /mWow  ^  fuufornu. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronze. 
He  was  so  fastidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  "  the  madman,"  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
S.  Union.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  flourished  about  324  B.  c. 

A  Uttle  further  on  (§  26)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  "  Venus  di  Medici,"  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Cleomcncs. 
Thiersch  ( /•./*4fli,  p.  292)  suggests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  may  have  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  But  Apollodorus  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  mention  of  it 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Rome ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix. 
4  ;  Spartiun.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code.  In 
A.  d.  429  he  appears  as  comes  and  magister  memo- 
riae (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  s»  5),  and  he  appears  as 
conus  tacri  consistorii  in  tho  years  435  and  430. 


(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  s.  6  ;  Nov.  1.  Theod.  II., 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Corpus  Juris  A  ntrjiuL  as  a 
second  preface  to  the  Theod,  Cod.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sameness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo- 
dorus who  was  comes  rei  private*  under  Arcudius 
and  Honorius,  A.  D.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  im  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  1 1. 
tit  36.  s.  82;  16.  tit  11.  s.  1.)  To  Apollodorus, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  soma  of  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity,  (viii.  4,  ix.  14, 48.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

APOLLODO'RUS  (,AToA>.««poj),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx. 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citiuin,  in 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it  was 
oue  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  should 
drink  (i6*rf.xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Utpl 
Mvpwv  Kal  ~Xr«pdyuy,  On  Ointments  and  ChapleU, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675).  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  n«pi  Bnplw,  On 
Venomous  Animals  (ibid.  xv.  p.  681),  which  is 
possibly  the  work  that  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  xxii.  15,  29,  &c.)  [W.  A.  G-l 

APOLLO'NIDESorAPOLLO'NIDAS(,A»oA- 
1.  Governor  of  Aroos,  who  was  raised  to 
this  office  by  Cossondcr.  In  the  year  B.  c.  315,  he 
invaded  Arcadia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stytnphalus.  The  majority  of  the  Argives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  Apollonidcs 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.  But  Alexander  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  Apollonides,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Argos.  About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  Apollonides 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it 
so  that  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  other 
Argives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  Boeotian,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  op- 
pose Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  tilings  unworthy  of  a 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  A  nab.  iii.  1.  §  26,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Cardia,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Chersonesus.  (Demosth.  de  Halone*.  p.  86.) 
Apollonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidenms  as 
ambassador  to  Philip.  (Demosth.  c  A ristocr.  p.  681 .) 

4.  Of  Chios,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island ;  but  while 
Alexander  was  in  Egypt  Apollonides  was  con- 
quered by  the  king's  admirals  Hegelochus  and 
Amphotcrus.  He  and  several  of  his  partizana 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  close  imprison- 
ment.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.) 

5.  Of  Nicaba,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentary  on 
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the  Silli  of  TimoD.  (Diog.  I**rt.  ix.  109.)  Ho 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. — 
1.  A  commentary  on  Demosthenes*  oration  wtpi 
■wapaTTptaHtias.  (Amnion.  $.  v.  o^Amv.)  2.  On  fic- 
titious stories  (*•/>!  Karrttytwrp4wnr\  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  hooka  are  mentioned.  (Amnion. 
*>  o.  Ka.TotKT)<ns ;  Anonym,  m  Vita  Arati.)  3.  A 
work  on  proverbs.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  n.  TljMra.) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (Harpocrat. 
s.  r.  "I***.)  An  Apollonides,  without  any  state- 
ment a*  to  what  was  his  native  country,  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  309,  xi.  pp.  523,  528), 
PKny  (//.  AT.  vii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodios  fir.  983,  1174;  comp.  ii.  964), 
as  the  author  of  a  work  called  wtpiwKot  rnr  EiVw^rjr. 
Smbacus  (Florilcg.  Ixvii.  3,  6)  quotes  some  scnarii 
from  one  Apollonides. 

6.  An  Olynthian  general  who  used  bis  in- 
fluence at  Olynthns  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
The  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contrived  to  induce  the  people 
to  send  Apollonides  into  exile.  (Demosth.  Philip. 
Hi.  pp.  125,  128.)  Apollonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  civic  franchise ; 
but  being  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
prived of  it.  (Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1376.) 

7.  Sumaraed  Orapius  or  H  orapius,  wrote  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Semenuthi  (2*fitvovdi), 
and  seems  aluo  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theo- 
phiL  Alex.  ii.  6 ;  comp.  Vosaius,  de  Hid.  Orate 
p.  896,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Of  Sicyon.  When  in  ac.  186  the  great 
congress  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  kingEumcnes 
wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaean  s,  and 
offered  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  favour,  Apollonides 
of  Sicyon  strongly  opposed  the  Achaean**  accepting 
the  money,  as  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
which  would  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
king.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin- 
guished Achaean*,  and  they  magnanimously  re- 
fused accepting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this  congress  Roman  ambassadors  ulso  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return,  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambassadors  went  to  Rome,  b.  c  1 85.  Among  the 
hitter  was  Apollonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  affairs 
at  Sparta,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaean*  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  11,12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, Apollonides  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
oppose  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  censured  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
xxviiL  6.) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  b.c.  181 
one  of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  by  Chaeron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  Apollonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
had  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
emissaries.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8;  Chabron.) 

10.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cato  tb,e 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
before  he  committed  this  act  at  Utko.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Mm.  65,  66,  69.) 

1 1.  A  Syracuiian,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
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Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  bo  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  tragic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Paedayofj. 
lii.  12)  and  Stobaeus.  (Sermon.  76.)        [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESCAwoXAwfJnj).  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  b.  c  465 
—425.  Here  he  cured  Megabyzus,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wife,  Amytis,  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  Apollo- 
nides was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  haiuls 
of  his  mother,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  bo  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  De  fob.  Pers.  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Galen  (de  Cans.  Pult.  hi.  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigencs 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Cy- 
prus, a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
AwoAAowJoov  instead  of  'AroWatrlou  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [Apollonius  Cypriur]  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
dorus  (Oneirocr.  iv.  2),  and  Ae'tius  (tetrab.  ii. 
serm.  iv.  c  48.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  Apolloniade*.  (Fabricius,  Bild.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet)  [W. A. G.J 

APOLLO'N  I  US  ('AweXXtivutsy,  historical  1 . 
Tbo  son  of  Charinus,  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  B,  c  331. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5  ;  Curtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  tbo  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  B.  c  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  Apollonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  and  their  two  families 
had  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  fa- 
ther of  Apollonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  ac.  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
father  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  lii.  6.) 

4.  Of  Chuomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
Apollonides,  in  &  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius,  in  R.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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duced  ApoUonios  to  betray  the  other  leaden  of 
the  insurrection,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  sup- 
pressing it.  (Diod,  xxxvi  Eclog.  1.  p.  5'29,  &c.) 

6.  Of  Drepannm,  a  son  of  Nicon,  was  a  profli- 
gate but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
groat  treasure*  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Verres.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodius.  (Cic.  m.  Verr.  iv. 
17;  Quintil.  ix.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zcnodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Crassus 
in  b.  c.  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Pint.  Cross.  17;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  Partk.  p.  27,  ed.  Schweigh.)     [L.  S.] 

APOLLONIUS  (\AwoAA«fooj),  literary.  1. 
Of  Acharnak,  a  Greek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (IWpl  ioprmv\  Harpocrat 
§.  re  *<\aroj,  Tlvapitya,  XoAjccmi  ;  Phot.  «.  v. 
vSp<xl>Ofjla..) 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  6  MaXaxuf,  was 
some  years  older  than  Apollonius  Molon,  with 
whom  he  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Scaevola  in  his  praetorship  saw  him  and 
spoke  with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  dospise  philosophy.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  ana  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic.  de  OraL  i.  28;  comp.  Spalding, 
ad  QumtiL  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  562 ;  Clinton, 
jP.  H.  voL  ii.  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strata,  xiv.  p.  655) ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  a,  c. 
88,  he  received  instructions  from  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic.  Brut.  89.)  In  a  a  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions.  (Brut.  90.)  Four 
years  later,  when  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 
lonius in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
(Brut.  91.)  Apollonius  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phocbam.  i.  p.  98 ;  Porphyr.  QuaesL  Homeric,  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (e.  Apion.  ii.  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut. 
Cues,  3 ;  Suet  Caet.  4  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Aft.  ii.  1, 
Brut.  70,  de  Invent  i.  56 ;  Plut  Cic  4 ;  QuintiL 
iii.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Aphrodisiam  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sni- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (Kapucd),  of  which  the  eigh- 
teenth book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by.Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (*.  tr.  Bip- 
yoffu,  XewraapU,  "A-prvpo,  XwAof  t«xoj  ;  Etym. 
M.  ».  v.  "A^iraaos,  Ac.) 
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5.  The  son  of  AacHBBiaua,  Archebius,  or  An- 


chibius,  was  like  his  father  an  eminent  grammarian 
of  Alexandria.  Ho  lived  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  ViUoison 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  critics,  as 
Kuhnkcn,  believe  that  Apollonius  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apollonius  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant,  is  to  us  a 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 


same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  very 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris  1773,  2  vols.  foL,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
vols.  4to.)  H.  Tollius  afterwards  published  a  new 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  but  without  Vil- 
loison's  prolegomena  and  translation.  (Lngd.  Bat. 
1788, 8vo.)  Bekker's  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  8vo.  This  Apollonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expres- 
sions peculiar  to  Herodotus.  ( Etymol.  M.  s.  w, 
Kuxpos  and  ootyor^s.) 

6.  Of  Ascalon,  an  historian.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  v. 
'AfftcaXtiv.) 

7.  Of  Athxxs,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severn*,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Adrian  us.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Heracleidcs.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  salary  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  high  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His  declama- 
tions are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  propriety  ; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  rythmical.  (Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Sjph.  ii.  20 ;  Kudoc.  p.  57,  Ax.) 

8.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Sotadcs,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  father.  (A then.  xiv. 
p.  620 ;  Sotadks.) 

9.  Surnamed  'ArraAf if*,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  dreams.  (Arteinid.  Oneir.  i.  34,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Chakrib,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(Vesp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 
mer. (//.  iii.  448 ;  comp.  Fabric  BilL  Grate,  iv. 
p.  275.) 

11.  Of  Chalcrdon  or  Chalcis,  or,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (lxxi.  35)  of  Nicoincdia,  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  come  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  son  Marcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capitolin.  AnUmin.  Pins,  10;  M.  Ait- 
tonin.  de  Rdnu  suis,  i.  8;  Lucian,  Demon.  31; 
comp.  Fabric.  BiU.  6*mrr,  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  freedman  of  Craws,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  useful 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  served  in  the  army  af  J.  Cae- 
sar in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  also  followed  him 
into  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  and 
learning,  and  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caesar.    For  this  reason  Cicero  gave  him 
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a  v-ry  flattering  letter  of  recommendation  to  Cae- 
sar.  (Cic.  ad  Famil.  xiii.  6.) 

13.  A  Christian  writer,  whose  parents  and 
country  are  unknown,  but  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Ephcsus,  and  to  have  lived  about 
the  year  a.  d.  19*2.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
the  errors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
called  Cataphryges,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Hist.  Eccles,  v.  18,  21.) 
Tcrtullian  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montanists 
against  this  Apollonius,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
his  work  irtpl  iKordurtots  was  especially  directed 
against  Apollonius.  (Auctor  Pracdcstinati,  cc.  26, 
27.  68 ;  Cave,  Hist.  LU.  i.  p.  53 ;  Fabric  JiibL 
Grose,  vii.  p.  1 64.) 

14.  A  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  bis  trial  he  made 
a  beautiful  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
senate,  which  was  afterwards  translated  imoUreek 
and  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  history  of  the 
Martyrs,  but  is  now  lost.  (Hieronym.  Epid.  84, 
Catalog.  42,  S3  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdu.  v.  21.)  Ni- 
cephorus  (ir.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  Apollonius 
with  Apollonius  the  writer  against  the  Cataphryges. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  L  p.  53 ;  Fabric.  MU.  Grace,  vii. 
p.  163.) 

15.  Surnamed  Cronos,  a  native  of  Iassus  in 
Caria,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  a 
pupil  of  Eubulides,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Diodorus,  who  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cronos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 

16.  Suraanicd  Dywolos,  that  is,  the  ill-tem- 
pered, was  a  son  of  Mnesitheus  and  Ariadne,  and 
bom  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
time,  portly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent works  an<*  partly  on  account  of  his  son, 
Aclius  llerodian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means 
of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing  materials ;  and 
this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
be  owed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
was  buried  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
called  Bruchiuno  or  Uvpttvxtior.  Hut,  unless  he  is 
confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Chains,  he  also 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Apollonius  and  his  son  are  called  by  Priscian  in 
several  passages  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  and 
he  declares,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  (Priscian,  /'roe/, 
ad  Mb.  L  and  vi.  riii.  p.  833,  ix.  nit  and  p.  941.) 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  a  system,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Priscian 
**gramrnaticorum  princcps."  A  list  of  bis  works, 
most  of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a 
more  complete  one  io  Fabricius.  \liiU.  Graec.  vi. 
p.  272,  &c)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
which  are  still  extant.  1.  Vital  <n/iTcC£**«  tow 
A070V  ptp&v,  **de  Constructione  Orationis,"  or 
u  de  Ordinatione  sive  Constructione  Dictionum," 
in  four  books.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
A  Id  inc.  (Venice,  1495,  fol.)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published 
by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590,  4to.  The  last  edi- 
tion, which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the  assistance 
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of  four  new  MSS.,  is  I.  Bekker's,  Berlin,  1817, 8vo. 
2.  Tltpl  ivrwrvpiai,  "  do  Pronominc  liber,"  was 
first  edited  by  I.  Bekker  in  the  Muatum.  Ant*}.  Stud. 

i.  2,  Berlin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separately, 
Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  n*pl  awiiapvy^  "de  Con- 
junctionibus,"  and  4.  Tltpl  twi^pdruv^  "do 
Adverbiis,"  are  both  printed  in  Bekker's  Anecdot. 

ii.  p.  477,  Sec 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollomus  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  **pl  kot^c vo>^*-tji  ioTopias 
on  fictit  ious  or  forged  histories.    It  is  seneraUv 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
I  was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis 
by  Xylamlcr,  under  the  title  "Historiae  Comiuen- 
(Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  in  the  same  as  the 
work  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  Apollonius  Dyscolos  ; 
and  Meursius  and  subsequently  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos.    This  work  thus  edited  three  times  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
thered from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Thcophrastus, 
and  others.    Now  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by  ' 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apollonius  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  errors 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon, 
moreover,  quotes  from  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  hi 
the  one  which  Meursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  cc.  11,  13,  17.)    The  conclusion  there- 
fore must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
irtpl  Kartty*vop,4vrft  laroplas  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wostcr- 
mann,  Scriptora  Rerum  mirabU.  p.  20,  &c.,  where 
the  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103—116.) 

17.  A  native  of  Egypt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (ad  Autdj/c.  iii. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va- 
rious opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
be  is  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  from  whom  Alhe- 
naeus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  tho 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  uidess 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  Apollonius, 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29.) 

18.  Surnamed  Ejdooraimu\s  (fi$oypd<pos),  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  lliero 
won  tho  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  Etyinol.  If.  (*.  v.  tioo$4a)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicba,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (astrologia  apotelermaiica)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
nomical errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  Praef.  ad  Isayog.) 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
containing  "  Apotclesmata"  of  one  Apollonius, 
which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Myxdus,  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Scncc.  Quaed.  Nat. 
vii.  3  and  17.)    His  statements  respecting  the 
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which  Seneca  has  preserve 
to  shew  that  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Apollo- 
nius, a  grammarian  of  Myndus,  who  in  mentioned 
by  Stcphanus  Bysantius  (a  v.  Mfrftot),  is  un- 
certain. 

21.  Of  NawcRATia,  a  pupil  of  Ad  nanus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athena.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleides,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.  He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement.  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Sa/J*, 
ii.  19,  26.  §2;  Eudoc  p.  66.) 

22.  Pbrgaxub.    See  below. 

23.  Riiodius,  was,  according  to  Suidas  and  his 
Greek  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Si  ileus 
or  I  Ileus  and  Rhode,  and  born  at  Alexandria 

.  (comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655^  in  the  phyle  Ptolcmais, 
whereas  Athenaeus    (viu  p.  283)    and  Aelian 
(Hist.  An.  xt.  23)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at 
least,  as  a  ritixen  of  Naucratis.    He  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  that  is,  about  B.  C  235,  and 
his  most  active  period  rails  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.  c.  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.    (b.  c.  204 — 181.)    In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  we  find 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The 
cause  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 
suppositions;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or  perhaps 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.    The  love 
of  Apollonius  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in- 
deed so  great,  and  had  such  fascinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  (l(f>n€ot)  he  began  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
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distinctions.  Apollonius  now  regarded 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  at  all 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  ho  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrines, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  once  rose 
to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratos- 
thenes as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  about 
B.  c  194.  Further  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  biographers  states,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  {Argonautica)^  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  collected  his 
materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  account. 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.   The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  mythuses  or  de- 
scriptions of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.  The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  diameter  of  Mcdcia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.    The  language  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  has 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  studied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet.    The  Argonautica,  in 
short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  forms, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he"  read  it  I  with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 


in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.     The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.    Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is  not  iropro- 
Iwblo  that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  (Anthol.  Grace,  xi.  "21  h)  was  written 
at  that  time.    Callimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem called  "  Ibis,"  against  Apollonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  s*>me  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe- 
cially in  v.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  circum- 
stances Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  great  seats  of 
fireck  literature  and  learning.    Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  approbation.   At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 


poems.  On  its  appearance  the  work  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.  Our 
present  Scholia  arc  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Lucillus  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Thcon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.  One  Eircnaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on 
the  Argonautica.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i. 
1299,  iL  127,  1015.)  The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  published  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schaefer's  edition  of  the 
Argonautica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  criticisms.  Among  the  Romans  the 
Argonautica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentius 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it  (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  87-)  The  Ar- 
gonautica of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.  In  the  reign  of  Anaa- 
tasius  1.  one  Marian  us  made  a  Greek  paraphrasc 
of  Apollonius*  poem  in  5608  iambics.  The  first 
edition-  of  the  Argonautica  is  that  of  Florence, 
1496,  4to.,  by  J.  Lascaria,  which  contains  the 
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is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1581, 


putatioti  soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho-  8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
diana  honoured  him  with  their  franchise  and  other  |  Florentine  edition.  The  first  really  critical  edition 
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is  that  of  Branck.  (Argentorat  1780,  in  4to.  and 
8<t».)  The  edition  of  Beck  (Leipzig,  1797,  8vo.) 
is  incomplete,  and  the  only  volume  which  appeared 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation 
anil  a  few  critical  notes.  G.  Schaefer  published 
an  edition  (Leipc.  1810—13,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which 
is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Branck,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  are  printed.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Wellaner,  Leipzig,  1828, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
IS  MS&,  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Argonantica  and  epigrams  (Antonin. 
Lib.  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Callimachus,  Apollonios  wrote  several  other  works 
which  are  now  lost    Two  of  them,  TI*p\  'Apx**^ 
Xow  (Athen.  x.  p.  451)  and  npis  ZaKdTJoror  (SchoL 
Venet  ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  657),  were  probably  gram- 
matical works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  Zenodotns,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasion-  I 
ally  refer  to  Apollonius.     A  third  class  of  Apol- 
lonius'writings  were  his  «rf<r«r,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  origin  or  foundation  of  several  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historico-epical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexa- 
meter verse.    The  following  are  known :  \.'¥6Sou 
arum,  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  (*.  v.  Aerrior),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (OL  viL  86  ; 
I'ytL  iv.  57.)     2.  Sawepdruts  «rfow,  of  which 
six  lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (vii.  p.  283, 
Ac;  comp.  Aelian,  Hut.  An.  xv.  23.)    3.  *AA«(ar- 
tptiai  (CTi<yu,  (Schol.  ad  Xkxtnd.  Tktr.  11.)  4. 
Kaivou  icrlais.  (Parthen.  Erot.  1  and  11.)  5.  Kvi- 
tit  Kritrti.  (Steph.  Byz.  #.  r.  Vwrrrfctoj.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  verse  or 
prose  ia  uncertain,  as  no  fragments  are  extant. 
6.  Karorwit,  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.    It  was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books.     Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant 
(Stcph.  Byz.  *.  rv.  XsSpo,  K6pi*4ot.)  (Compare 
E.  Gerhard,  Ijectiones  ApoLltmianae^  Leipzig,  1816, 
8ro. ;  Weichert,  Ucfxr  dot  Leben  und  Gtdkht  det 
ApoUonius  von  Hhodus,  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Syrian,  a  platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
al>out  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  Roman  world.  (Spartian. 
Hadr.  2.) 

25.  Tyanrus.    See  below. 

26.  Of  Tyrk,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Aide  tea,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (via.  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Zcno.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  *i'n^  riv 
Jhri  Zifiwof  <pt\o<r6(p<*v  teal  via*  /3<«*A/»w,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philosophers  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  this  Apollonius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot  Cod.  161),  or  as  the  author  of  the  chronolo- 
gical work  (xpovutd)  of  which  Stephanas  Byzan- 
tius  ($.  v.  Xa\mrr6piov)  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyrk,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Barth 
(Adver$ar.  lviii.  1)  thought  that  the  author  was  a 
Christian  of  the  name  of  Symposius.  About  the 
year  a.  D.  1500,  the  romance  was  put  into  sc- 
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called  political  verse  by  Constantino*  or  Gabri*l 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velscrus,  under  the  title,  u  Narrotio 
eorum  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,"  Aug. 
Vindel.  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS,surnamed  PERGAEUS,from 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (Eutoc.  Comm.  in  Ap.  Con.  lib.  L),  and 
died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  a.  &  222 — > 
205.  (Hephaest  ap.  Phot.  cod.  cxc.)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  than 
Archimedes.  His  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc.  /.  c.) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
«,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  tho  commentary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  bare 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  hare  also'  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes, 
mutual  intersections,  &c.  But  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  nor  malt)  which  can  bo 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  {Comm.  in  lib.  L),  that 
Heraclius  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician ;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  Gcminus :  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  ApoUonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apollonius  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it  For  whereas 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  riyht  cone  by  a  piano 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone  ;  Apol- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  any  fixed  point  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  Halley,  u  ApolL  Perg.  Conic,  lib. 
viii^&cV  Oxon.  1710,  fbl.  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  Bapt 
Memus  (Venice,  1537),  and  by  Comraandiue 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  www 
translated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the 
Medicean  library  by  Abraham  Echellensis  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  Ravins  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apollonius  was  the  author  of  seTeral  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections : — 

Tltfi  \6yov  'AroTOfajt  and  Tltpl  Xupfou  'Airo- 
To/xrji,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st.  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

n#pl  AutpurpUvris  To/iijs.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  {.  e.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt. 
Sim  son.  Tltpl  Ttfarvr  'EvnrloW,  **  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  IaxL  Restored  by  Robt. 
Simson,"  Glasg.  1749. 

'Ewcufxir,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
passing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
including  zero  and  infinity.  (Ap.  de  Tactionibus 
quae  supers.,  ed.  J.  O.  Camerer."  Goth,  et  Amst. 
1795,  8vo.) 

Tltpl  NteVcw.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re- 
stored by  S.  Horsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  De  Cochlea  and  De  Perturbatu 
IiatinniLus, 

Ptolemy  (Magn.  Const,  lib.  xii.  init)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets. 

Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dinionsio 
Circuli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  TUcvrSGoor,  (see  Wallis,  Op.  voL  iiL 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wallis.  (Op.  vol  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hist, 
det  Mathem.  vol.  i. ;  Halley,  Pixuf.  ad  Ap.  Conic ; 
Wenrich,  de  and.  Grace,  veraonibut  et  comment. 
Stfriacis^  Arab.  Armtn.  Pemicittpte,  Lips.  1842; 
Pope  Blount,  Censur.  Celeb.  Autk)  [W.  F.  D.] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('AvoAAsMot 
TiramToi),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappudocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  his  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  super- 
natural powers,  and  the  parallel  which  modern  and 
ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratus 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversinl  aim,  are  questions  wo  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 


of  the 
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Apollonius,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tyana. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  story  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  refer  it,  with 
Tillemont,  to  demoniacal  agency.   At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but,  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  father  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae.    Here  be  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Euxenus  of  Hera- 
clea.  (PhiL  L  7.)    Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras  had  seized 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect;  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  supposed 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  favour.    He  was  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
by  his  father's  death :  after  dividing  his  inherit- 
ance with  a  brother  whom  ho  is  said  to  have  re- 
claimed from  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  relatives  (PhiL 
i.  IS),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  years  preserved  the  mystic  silence, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truths  of  philosophy 
were  disclosed.    At  tho  end  of  the  five  years,  he 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  blank  in  his  biography, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.    He  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  out  on 
his  travels  to  the  cast;  and  here  Philostratus 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Damis,  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Bardanes,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  theurgic  se- 
crets.   He  next  visited  Taxila,  the  capital  of 
Phmortes,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  Iarchas, 
the  chief  of  tho  Brahmins,  and  disputed  with  In- 
dian Gymnosophists  already  versed  in  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  (Phil.  iii.  51.)    This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
tho  Ionian  cities,  where  we  first  hear  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.     If  it  be  true  that  the 
honours  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  suspect 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  1),  who  are 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relief. 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11), 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  his 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.  At 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  mn- 
and  did  not  obtain  admission  to 
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a  later  period  of  his  life :  the  same  cnuse  excluded 
him  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius  (from  whence  he 
pretended  to  hare  obtained  the  aacred  books  of 
Pythagoras),  and  which  he  entered  by  force.  (viii. 
19.)  After  risking  Lacedaemon,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  towns  of  Greece,  he  bent  his  course  towards 
Rome,  and  armed  there  just  after  an  edict  against 
had  been  issued  by  Nero.    He  was  im- 


mediately brought 


Telesinus  the  consul,  and 


Tigellinus,  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of 
whom  dismissed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  love  of 
philosophy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  could  make  the  letters  vanish  from 
the  indictment  On  his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, he  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries;  and 
from  Athens  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Ves- 
pasian, who  was  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  ally.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tainly curious  as  exhibiting  Apollonius  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  Pythagoras 
—philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.  Vespasian 
was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
magistrates,  praefects  and  philosophers,  and  hastily 
asked  whether  the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num- 
ber. Being  told  that  he  was  philosophizing  in  the 
Sempeum,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol- 
lonius to  make  him  emperor :  the  philosopher  re- 
plied that  "he  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  just  and  venerable  sovereign ;**  upon 
which  Vespasian  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands.  A  council  of  philosophers 
was  forthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
Stoics  in  the  emperor's  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  debated,  Euphrates  protesting 
against  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  l>ase 
subserviency  of  Apollonius.  and  advocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic  (v.  31.)  This  dispute 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  philosophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
alludes.  The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  tho  Ionian 
cities.  The  same  friendship  which  his  other  had 
shewn  was  continned  towards  him  by  the  emperor 
Titus  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos  in 
Cilicia,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.  On  the  accession  of 
Dotnitian,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant.  An  order 
was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
himself,  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compa- 
nions. On  being  conducted  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  his  prudence  deserted  him  :  he  launched 
forth  into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prison,  loaded  with  chains.  The  charges  against 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
singularity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
worshipped  as  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
with  Nerva  for  an  augury.  As  destruction  seemed 
impending,  it  was  n  time  to  display  his  miraculous 
powers :  he  vanished  from  his  persecutors ;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Puteoli  at  the  same 
hour  he  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
into  Greece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  having 
given  out  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
him.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  probably 
spent  at  Ephesua,  where  he  is  said  to  hare  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  the  tyrant  Dotnitian  at  the 
instant  it  took  place.    Three  places — Ephcsus, 
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Rhodes,  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of 
being  bis  last  dwelling-place.  Tyana,  where  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  became 
one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  possessed 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  founded.  1 1.  How 
far,  if  at  nil,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  Gos- 
pel history.  II L  The  real  character  of  Apollonius 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood  iu  the  narrative  of  Philos- 
tratus, we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  as  such  by  contemporary  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself,  should  be  simply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absnrd  fables  of  Ctcsias,  the  confused  false- 
hoods of  all  mythologies  (which  become  more  mid 
more  absurd  as  they  are  farther  distant),  eastern 
fairy  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into 'the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero :  it 
will  be  allowed  further,  that  the  history  itself, 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  false  as  the 
miracles  themselves.  Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients, 
and  even  among  the  fathers  themselves,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
character  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.  Euse- 
bius  of  Cacsarca,  who  answered  the  Atfyor  $>tA»- 
wpdt  Xptomdvovt  of  Hicrocles  (in  which  a 
comparison  was  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),  seems  (c.  v.)  to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratus's  narrative  in  the  main,  with  tho 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.  And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.  Statues 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letters 
and  supposed  writings  were  extant;  the  manu- 
script of  his  life  by  Dnmis  the  Assyrian  was  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus  ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.  Add  to  this, 
that  another  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Moc- 
ragenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus,  because,  he  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Origen,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de- 
ceived many  celebrated  philosophers.  The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratus gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  rcpu- 
.  however  i 


inconsistent  in  its  facts  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonders 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  narra- 
tive, of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
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and  healing  the  sick,  the  sadden  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which 
called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world — cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  history.    We  know,  too,  that 
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working  secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  them  than  is  poswKsed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apollonius  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian's  Alex- 
ander; and  in  this  double  character  he 
gnrded  by  the  ancient*  themselves. 


Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by      The  following  list  of  ^Apolloniu.s's  works  has 
"cs  fas,  for  instance,  by  Hicrocles  of  come  down  to  us  :    1.  "X/wos  tis  Mninooviav. 


the  Eclectics  (as,  for  instance, 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
— an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  English  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert. Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances are  very  general,  that  where  Pliilostratua 
has  borrowed  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only 
a*  he  has  borrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  thnt  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Damis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent story.  Moreover,  Philostmtus  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severos, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheus  and 
Apollonius  among  his  Penates :  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord's  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  draw 
many  of  his  own  incidents.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Ritter,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel.  (Ritter,  Gackickte  der  Phil. 
vol.  vs.  p.  492.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  his  life  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tra- 
vel, mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  enrlier  half  of  both  their  live*  may  be 
summed  up.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.    The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.    Ab  a  philosopher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.     The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, he  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
old  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.     His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  nH  their  power  and  meaning.    In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  be  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.    All  ob- 
jects of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Enseb.  Prrp.  Ev.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.    In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character: 
they  are  chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
Apollonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 


(Philostr.  ViUApoll.  i.  14;  Suidas,  ».  v.  Apoil.) 
2.  Xlv9«y6pov  io£u,  and  3.  Uv6ay6pov  0lo»,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  probably  (see  Ritter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratus  (viiL 
J.1'),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  4.  AiatHj/rrj,  written  in  Ionic  Greek. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  vii.  39.)  5.  'AwoKoyla  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Dona- 
tion, (viii.  7.)  6.  Tltpi  fiatrr«[as  iaripcev. 
7.  TcAeral  4f  wtpl  Bveutiv.  (iii.  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb.  Ptvj>.  Ev.  iv.  13.)  8.  XpywuoL,  quoted  by 
Suidas.  9.  "NvxHwpo*,  a  spurious  work.  10. 
'ETTicrrokal  LXXXV.  Bp.  Lloyd  supposes  those 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  authorita- 
tive character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  are  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  he 
refers.  The  'AwoXayta  which  is  given  by  Philos- 
tratus (viii.  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
Apollonius.  [B.  J.] 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apollonius  and 
Tal'riscus  of  T miles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the 
I  sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Farnese  bull,  representing  the  puuishment 
of  Dirco  by  Zethns  and  Amphion.  [Diacs.]  It 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
deposited  in  the  rarnese  palace.  It  is  now  at 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  the 
group  is  given  by  Winckelmann,  who  distinguishes 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  M'ullcr  refer  its  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  the 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
|  school  of  art,  the  Rhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  Iiessing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [Ageladas],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Farnese  bull  was  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently, that  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  its  removal 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome, 

Pliny  says  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  uPa- 
rentum  ii  certamen  de  se  fecere :  Menecratem 
videri  professi,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemidoruin," 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
inscription  on  their  work,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  father,  Artemidorus,  or  their  teacher, 
Menecrates,  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  fa- 
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r -  nt  The  Farnese  bull  bean  no  such  inscription, 
but  there  are  the  marks  of  an  effaced  inscription 
on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
6gure  of  Zethus.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10;  Winckel- 
mann,  HVr/sr,  vi.  p.  52,  vii  p.  20.5;  Miiller,  Arclidoi. 
derKunsL  §  157.) 

2.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
was  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  Belvedere,  which  it  engraved  in  the  Mus. 
J'in-Cfement.  iii.  pi.  10,  and  on  which  is  inscribed 
AIIOAAANIOS  NE2TOP02  A0HNAIO2  EIIOIEL 
From  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  may  be  fixed  at  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Rome 
a  statue  of  Aesculapius  by  the  same  artist  (  Winc- 
kelniann,  Werkt\  i.  p.  226,  iii.  p.  39,  vi.  pp.  64,  94, 
101,  vii.  p.  215  ;  Thiersch,  Epocisn,  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Archias, 
made  the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
was  found  at  Ilerculaneum  and  is  engraved  in  the 
M  ,-.  Hercml.  i.  tab.  45.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
AJIOAAONIOS  APXIOT  A0HNA1O2  EnnHSE. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ.  (  W'inckelmann,  Werke,  iL  p.  158,  iv.  p. 
284,  v.  p.  23i>,  viu  p.  93.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egrcmont,  at  Pet  worth, 

[P.  s.] 

APOLLO'NIUS  ('AtoaAwciot),  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
Fabricius  Bibl.  (Jr.  voL  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet.;  Le 
Clerc,  Hut.  <<>■  f<*  Med. ;  Mailer,  BiUiotlL  Medic. 
Pratt.  voL  i.  ;  Harleas,  Analeiia  Historico-Cril.  de 
ArcJtujene  Medico  H  de  ApolloniU,  fa*  Bamberg. 
1816*  4to.  ;  Sprengel,  Hut.  de  la  Med. 

1,  2.  Apollonius  Antiochknus  ('Amox«/»), 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  father  and  son,  who 
were  horn  at  Antiocb,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of. 
the  Empirici.  They  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alex- 
andria and  licforc  Mcnodotus  [Srrapion;  Mkno- 
doti's],  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  or 
second  century  u.  c.  (Gal.  Introd.  c  4.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  683.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
lomctiuies  called  "  Apollonius  Empiricus  y  the 
other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3.  Apollonius  Archistrator  ('Apxiffrpirvp) 
b  the  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
Andromachus  (ap.  CJal.  De  Compos.  Medicum.  sec. 
Gen.  v.  12,  voL  xiiL  p.  835),  and  must  therefore 
We  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

4.  Apollonius  Biblas  (B<£Aa$),  lived  proba- 
ttj  in  the  second  century  a  c,  and  wrote,  after 
Ztno's  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
be  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(XMurrilMS )  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epidemic*  of 
Hippocrates.  (GaL  Comm.  II.  in  Hippocr.  u  Epid. 
///."  §  5,  vol.  xrii.  pt  i.  p.  618.)  It  seems  most 
Ekdy  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Knip'iricus.  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  fiiSAtandsy  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  o  book-icorm. 

5.  Apollonius  Citiensis  (Krruvs),  the  oldest 
commentator  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
"tot.  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(Sttabo,  xiv.  6,  p-  243,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  studied 
M>cine  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrua  (Apollon. 
CiL  p.  2,  ed.  Dietx)  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
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in  the  first  century  a  c    The  only  work  of  his 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates, Tltpl  "Ap$p»t>t  De  ArticulU,  in  three  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  hnve  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of   Egypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.    (Pro  Dam.  c.  8,  20, 
Pro  Flacc  c  13,  Pro  SejL  c  26.)     Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Discorso  dtW  Anutumiay   Firenze,  1745, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Graecontm  Chiruiyici 
Libri,  Florent.  1754,  foL     The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dietx  s  Scholia  in  Hippocrutem  ei  Ga- 
Unum,  Kegini.  Pruss.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Kiihn,  Lips.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See 
Kiihn,  Additam.  ad  Elenchitm  Medicorum  Veterum, 
a  Jo.  A.  Eabricia,  Sfc.  exhibitum.  Lips.  1826,  4to., 
fascic  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dietx,  SotoL  in  Hipp,  et  Gal.  vol. 
i.  praef.  p.  v.;  Littre,  Oeums  </'  Hippocr.  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  92  ;  Choulant,  Handbuch  der  IiucJtcr- 
kunde  fur  die  AelUre  Medicin.) 

6.  Ami  j  <»Mi >,  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Antid.  ii. 
11,  voL  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  Apollonius  Cyprius  (Kvnpiot)  wns  the 
pupil  of  Olympicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julian  us. 
lie  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodic),  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (Gal.  De  Meth.  Med.  L  7,  vol  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  ('Euir<iptK<Si),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  "Apol- 
lonius Antiochcnua."  He  lived,  according  to 
Celsus  (De  Med.  L  praef.  p.  5),  after  Scrapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  lleracleides  of  Taren- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury a  c  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno's  work 
on  the  xaPa/fT^'t  m  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zcno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblas 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno's  death.  (GaL 
Comm.  II.  in  Hipp.  **  Epul.  Hi*  §  5,  voL  xvii. 
pt  L  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen, 
De  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  voL  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Glaucus  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  his  work 
u  On  Internal  Diseases"  is  quoted  by  Caelius 
Aurelianus.  (De  Morb.  Cnron.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Herophilrius  ('HpwplKtiot) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mus.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
ricpl  Hdwoplimtv,  De  Facile  Parubilihus  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Ixtc  vi.  9,  vol.  xii.  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribasius 
(Eupor.  ad  Eurtap.  L  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  fragments  are  quoted  in  Cramer's  Anecd. 
Graeca  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  GaL 
De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Lot.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  3'26,  981),  and  also  before  Arcbi- 
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genes  (Gal.  ibul.  voL  xii.  p.  515);  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  follower  of  Hcro- 
philus,  and  is  said  by  Galen  (ibid.  p.  510)  to  have 
lived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  Tltpl 
VlvptoVy  On  Ointments,  is  quoted  by  Athenacus 
(xv.  p.  G88),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caelius 
Aurelianus.    (De  Morb.  Ac.  iL  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  HlPPOCRATICUS  ('IinroKpcf- 
rtws\  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Secta  Opt.  c.  14. 
vol.  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  II/.  in  Hippocr.  **  De 
Jlat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Ac."  c  38.  vol.  xv.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c. 
He  is  blamed  by  Erasistratus  (np.  Gal.  /.  c.)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollonius  Mkmpiiitks  (Me^/n?*)  was 
born  at  Memphis  in  Kgypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (Gal.  lnlrod.  c.  10.  vol.  xiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  nbout  the  third  cen- 
tury j).  c,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  "  Apollonius  Stratonicus."  He  wrote  a  work 
m  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body" 
(Gal.  /.  <•.,  and  Dejinit.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  p.  347), 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  ((Hots.  Hij>i>.  p.  86), 
Guleii  (De  Antid.  ii.  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
Inus  Myrepsus  (De  Aur.cc  11,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  If VI  (MCt),  a  follower  of 
Herophilus,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  He  was  a  fellow-pupil 
of  llcmcleides  of  Erythrae  (t'&»'(/.),_and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Hcmphilus.  (Cacl.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Acut.  ii. 
13,  p.  110;  Gal.  De  Differ.  Put*,  iv.  1 0,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 
lie  Med.  v.  praef.  p.  81  ;  Pal  lad.  Comm.  in  Hipp. 
**  Epid.  r/^"  ap.  Dietz,  Sc/tol.  in  Hipp,  et  Gal. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98;  Gal.  De  Antid.  ii.  7,  8,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  "Apollonius  Hero- 
ph  ileitis." 

14.  Apollonius  Ophis  (b  "Otpis)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
words  by  riaccheius ;  ho  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  B.  c  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pergame- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonius  Thcr. 

15.  Apollonius  Oroanicus  ('Opy<wtK6t)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  $ec.  I  .<><•. 
v.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Pkrgambnus  (Tltpy&nyvos) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  born  at  Pcr- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ  (Orib.  Eupor. 
ad  Eun.  i.  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oribasius  (Med.  Coll.  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaei  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI.  Vrterum  et 
Clarorum  Medicomm  Graecorum  Varia  Opuscula, 
Mosqu.  1808,  4to.,  p.  144. 


17.  Apollonius  Pitanabus  was  born  at  Pfta- 
nae  in  Aeolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  a*  an  absurd  and 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
(//.  y.  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Senior  (6  Tlptafurtpoi)  is 
quoted  by  Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiochenus. 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonicus  (d  ebrd  irpd- 
rttvos)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Strato  of  Boryta  :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  person 
as  Apollonius  Memphites,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Erasistratus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Differ.  Puis. 
iv.  17,  vol.  viii.  p.  759.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsbnsis  (6  Taper tv^)  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  perhaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  prescrip- 
tions are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  (Do 
Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Gen.  v.  13,  voL  xiii.  p.  843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Thkr  (6  8tfp)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apollonius  Pergamenus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apuleius  (Met.  ix.  in  it.)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet.     [W.  A.  G.J 

APOLLO'PHANES  ('AwoMtxpdvns).  1.  Of 
Antioch,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  work  called 
'Aplerrtey.  (A then.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  140,  comp.  9'2)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
pvtrim/j.  His  name  also  occurs  in  Tertullian.  (De 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Apollophaiies  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  Apollophanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  (Hist. 
Ecci.  vi.  19)  and  in  Suidas.  (.»-.  v.  'Cipryirn* ;  comp. 
Kuhnken,  Distert.de  Vita  et  Script.  Lont/ini,  sect  vii.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy 
(Suid.),  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Strattis,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  OL 
95.  (HarpocraL  s.  v.  d&t\<pl{*w.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  viz.  AaAir.  'iqnyipvv^  KpijTts, 
Aavdn  and  Kivravpoi.  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  possess  a  few  fragments,  but  the  last  two  are 
completely  lost.  (A then.  iii.  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485  ;  Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  uwritcdpiprif  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  Ann.  vi.  51  ;  Phot.  p.  6*24  ;  Meinekc,  Hist, 
Crit.  Comic  Grace  p.  266,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cyzicus,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  Agesilaus.  Soon 
after  this,  Pharnabazus  requested  him  to  persuade 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. (Xenoph.  Hillen.  iv.  1.  §  29  ;  Plut  AgesiL 
12.)  This  happened  in  a  c  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'PHANES  ('As-oXAo^ojtjj),  a  native 
of  Seleuceia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  b.  c  223 — 187,  with  whom,  as  ap- 
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pears  from  Polybius  (v.  ,'>«>,  58),  ho  possessed 

Vu  Divert,  de 


con- 


Mead,  in  hi 
A  a  in  mis  (]uibusd<im  a  Smi/niucU  in  Mrdivrum 
llonorcm  percussi^  Lond.  1724,  4tCv,  thinks  that 
two  bronze  coins,  struck  in  honour  of  a  person 
named  Apollophanes,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
njunc  ;  but  this  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  Did,  of  Ant.  #.  v.  Median.)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  medical  writers.  (Fabriciua,  BAL  Or. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  76,  ed.  vet.  j  C.  Q.  Kuhn,  Add&atn. 
ad  Etenekum  Medioorum  Veterum  a  Jo.  A.  Fabrir 
do,  $e.,  ejchMtum,  lips.  4to.,  1826.  Fascic  UL 
p.  8.)  [W.A.O.] 

APOLLOTHEMIS  CA*-eAAo**,ut),  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his  life  of 
Ljcurgus.  (c  31.) 

APOMY1US  ('AwsVwm)  "driving  away  the 
flies,"  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Oiympia.  On  one 
ocea«,ion,  when  Heracles  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zvm  at  Oiympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Apomyius,  whereupon  the  flies  with- 
drew acroM  the  river  Alpheius.  From  that  time 
the  Eleans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  under  this  name. 
(Paus.  v.  14.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  third  legion,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hi*. 
iiL  10,  11.) 

Q.  APO'NIUS,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  H.  a  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  29.) 
i  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  B.c.43, 


and  pat  to  death.  (Appian,  B.  C  iv.  26.) 
APO'NIUS  MUT1LUS.  [Mutilus.] 
APO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [SaTuaxiNtra.] 
APOTROPAEI  ('Airsrpovttiot),  certain  divini- 
ties, by  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 


nty.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeus.  (Pans.  ii.  1 1.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 

arv  rrund^  derived  from 
(Varro,  de  L.  L.  vii.  102;  Gellius,  v.  12.)  [L.S.] 
APOTROTHIA  ('As-or^a),  "the  expeller," 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleasure  and  lust.  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Hannonia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandemos,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belief.  (Paus. 
ix.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APPIA'NUS  fAwwsarof),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  daring  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
various  passages  in  his  work.  We  bare  hardly 
any  particulars  of  his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  be  refers  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his 
history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  p,-.*wge  he  men- 
tions, that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperors.  He  further  states,  that  the 
emperors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  (pUxP1  M* 
(HfxZv  hrirpowefai*  ^(Jwo-ay);  which  Schweighauser 
and  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  Egypt. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Ep.  ad 
Anton.  Piumy  9,  p.  13,  &c,  ed.  Niebuhr);  but 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperors' 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('PwuaiVa,  or 
'Pttfuuin)  loropla)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  scries  of 
events;  but  he  gavo  a  separate  account  of  the 
affairs  of  each  country  from  the  rime  that  it  became 
connected  with  the  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  his  plan,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  were :  1.  The  kindly 
period  ('P«^ai.'x«i>y3a<nAurif).  %  Italy  ('iTaAonf). 
3.  The  Samnites  (3awiri*if).  4.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (KsAtuo}).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(2un\ua)  koI  Niprurrunt).  6.  Spain  ('Iffapunf). 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  fAyrt&uTcif).  8.  Libya,  Car-, 
tbage,  and  Numidia  (Ai£wn),  KopxnBortwi)  no! 
Nottooun}).  *>•  Macedonia  (MtuttSoviKj).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAn- 
rua)  Kai  'IaviKff).  1 1»  Syria  and  Parthia  (Ivpiatc^ 
aoi  rburtunf).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(MiOpiSirttos).  13—21.  The  civil  wars  (*Eu^- 
Aia),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  last  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  rd  Al-yvrraord.  22.  *EaaTov- 
Taerfo,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  Illyria 
('lAAvpuni  or  Aoxunf).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
(*Apa€(of ).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  arc  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighauser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and  Crassus,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighd'u- 
ser's  Appian*  vol.  iii.  p.  905,  &c) 

Appian's  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  for  as 
the  latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  I  bents  {Iber.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  (Iber.  1.) 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barba- 
rous Latin  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Carolus  Stephanos,  Paris,  1561 ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version  by 
Gelenius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
'Krjptm)  koI  'AwiSoLrrj  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanas,  Geneva,  1557.  Ursinns 
published  some  fragments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Gelenius,  by  H.  Stephanus, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty- third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  Illyria,  was  first  publish- 
ed by  Hceschclius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tollius,  but  be  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  Tho  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  Schweighauser,  Leipzig, 
1 785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nova  Collectio  vet.  Scrip. :  they  are  "eprimed,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  M  Po- 
lybii  et  Appiani  Ilistoriarum  Excerpta  Vaticana, 
&c,"  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  (p.  229  in 
Kiebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nympli  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiades.  (Ov.  Rem.  Am.  659,  Art  Am.  i.  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  Hi.  1)  natters  Appius 
Puleher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modern  times,  statues  of  nymph* 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Viaconti,  in  Mus. 
Pio-Clem.  i.  p.  2 1 6,  ed.  Mediolan.)        [L.  S.] 

APP10N.  [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  A.  D.  539,  as 
communis  omnium,  or  major  judex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor's  praefects  (ipxorrts),  he  is 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advocattu  find,  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  rpcdaUlis.  His  name  appears  as  consul  a.  O. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius.] 
A'PPIUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 
APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Dbcianuk,  Panha, 
and  Satl'rninus:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appulkius.    The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  Appuleius 
Pansa,  B.  c.  300. 
APPULEIA  VARIXIA.  [Appulbius,  No.  9.1 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.    1.  L.  Ap- 
puleius, tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  391,  impeached 
Camillus  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii.    (Liv.  v.  32;  PlutCuw.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appulbius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  rc  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
between  Attalus  and  Prusias.    (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

3.  Appulbius,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  Philippus,  the  pro* 
consul,  in  Asia  a  c.  55. 
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4.  Appulbius,  a  praediator,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  Att.  xii.  14,  17),  must  be 
distinguished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appulbius,  was  elected  augur  in  b.c.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  bis  ab- 
sence from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  seems  to 
have  lasted  several  days.  (Cic.  ad  Att  xii  13 
— 15.)  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  b.  c  44. 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Asia ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic.  Phil. 
x.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  B.C.  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  b.  c  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  placed  him  over  Bithynia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  b.  c.  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appulbius,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
b.  c  43,  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Sicily.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iv.  40.)  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.    (B.  C.  iii.  93.) 

7.  Ssx.  Appulbius  Srx.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  consul  in 
b.  c.  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  bl  c.  26,  for  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  20 ;  Font.  Capitol.) 

8.  M.  Appulktus  Skx.  p.  Skx.  n.,  consul  in 
a  c  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  as  No. 
5.    (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  14,  the  year  in 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Cass.  lvL  29 ;  Snot. 
Aug.  100;  Tac  Anm.  L  7;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123.) 
Ho  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Cassias  (L  c 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  a  1 7,  as  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  Appuleius  may 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcellae,  the  two  daughters 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil-  P.  xi.  sub.  iniL; 
Oudendorp,  ad  Apvl.  Ann.  not.  p.  1),  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  GoUm  Ats,  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  in  Africa, 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transferred  to  Masinissa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  cotisideiable  splendour. 
This  town  was  situated  far  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaetulia,  and  hence 
Appuleius  styles  himself  Semmumida  et  Semiga*- 
/Was,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  Bo 
more  reason  to'  feel  ashamed  of  his  hybrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
termed  Semiinrdiis  ac  Scmiprrsa.  (Ajxilog,  pp.44.'}, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  father  was  a  man  of  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled  the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  sons. 
(Apolog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  as  a  school  of  literature  (Florida,  iv. 
p.  20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athena,  where 
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he  became  warmly  attached  to  the  tenet*  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and,  prosecuting  his  researches 
in  many  different  departments,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  copious  stock  of  various  and  profound 
learning  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin- 
guished. He  next  travelled  extensively,  visiting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
fniiernities  so  numerous  in  that  age.  (IM  AJuttdo, 
p.  729  ;  Apolog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
turn home,  although  be  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long-continued 
course  of  study,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  various  acts  of  generosity 
towards  his  friends  and  old  instructors  (Apolog. 
p.  442),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex- 
andria. (Apolog.  p.  518.)  On  his  way  thither 
be  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Sicinius  Pontianus,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
upon  terms  of  dose  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, at  Athens.  (Apolog.  I.  c.)  The  mo- 
ther of  Pontianus,  Pudcntilia  by  name,  was 
a  very  rich  widow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
dis[)Osal.  With  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
young  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  (Apolog. 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hcrcnnius  Rufinua, 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pass  out  of  the  family,  instigated  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brother,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aemilianus,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
upon  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  the  affections  of 
Pudcntilia  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  (Apolog. 
pp.  401,  451,  521,  522,  &c.)  The  accusation 
seems  to  hnve  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
and  wan  from  intense  application.  (Apolog.  p. 
406,  seqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
while  her  enemies  called  her  sixty  ;  in  addition  to 
which  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
some  time  desirous  again  to  enter  the  married 
state.  (Apolog.  pp.  450,  514, 520, 535, 546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
Claudius  Maximum,  proconsul  of  Africa  (Apolog. 
pp.  400,  445,  501 ),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
from  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  his  pen,  be  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
assiduously  to  literature ;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hunts  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
states.  (Apolog.  pp.  445,  494;  Florid.  iii.  n.  16; 
Augustin.  Ep.  r.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  we  find  a  considerable  number  of 
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circumstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
praenomen  was  Lucius ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  tho  Latin  language,  which  ho 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  "mod ice  imminutum"  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  ho 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met.  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  samo 
time  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fanciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  1  udentilla, 
and  bis  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists,  as  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tius,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apolkmius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  tlian,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (Lac tan t.  Div.  Inst,  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the- most  satisfactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the*  oration  of  Appuleius  himself.  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep.  iv.  ad  Augtuivt.  and  Augustin.  Ep.  v. 

ml  Murct'/liu.) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  with  his  conspi- 
cuous excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  fancy,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acute  ness,  and  not  un fre- 
quently, real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettiness.es, 
while  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  compositions  of  the  oldest 
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dramatic  writers,  and  in  quotations  preserved  by 
the  grammarians ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  faulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straight-forward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  less 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
born,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Orfkus,  Scverianus, 
Lollianus  Avittis,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  arc  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonincs,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are  :  I.  Meia- 
morpkoseon  seu  de  Anno  Aureo  IMrri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  oW 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photius,  B'tbL  cocLcxxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  Milesiae  fabulae.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  Bimply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  fraud's 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
▼iew  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. (Div.  Leg.  bk.  ii.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aureus  u  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were  distinguished  as  XP>™a 
(vrj.  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aureus  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milesian  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  fashion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny's  Epistles  (ii.  20), 
astern  para,  et  accipe  auream  fuindam,  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  44  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,*1  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6  th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

II.  Floridorum  Libri  tV.  An  drdaXoyia,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  wc  have  here 
a  sort  of  comni^n-place- book,  in  which  Appuleius 
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registered,  from  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  forms 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  com- 
position. This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  Soeratu  Liber.  This  treatise  has 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  De  Dogmaie  Platonis  Lihri  tret.  The  first 
book  contains  some  account  of  the  speculative  doc- 
trines of  Pluto,  the  second  of  his  monifr,  the  third 
of  his  logic 

V.  De  Mundo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
lrtpl  koV/iov,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

VI.  Apologia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  ora- 
tion described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII.  Hermetis  Trismegisti  De  Natura  Deonon 
Dialogue.  Scholars  are  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  Ascie- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  bee  Fabric. 
BM.  Oraec.  i.  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  arc 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself,  and 
many  others  belonging  to  some  Appuleius  are  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  4<  poemuta  oniue  ijenus  apta  virgae,  lyrae, 
soccoy  cothurna,  Hem  saiiras  ao  gripkos,  item  hotoria* 
cartas  rerum  nee  turn  orationes  laudaias  disertis  nee 
non  dialogos  laudato*  phiAfujji/tis"  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  (Florid,  ii.  9,  iii.  18,  20,  ir.  24) ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collection  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Lwiicra,  from  which  a  few  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414;  compare 
538.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome,  by 
Sweynbeym  and  Pannartx,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Alexia.  It  is  excessively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  honestly 
copied  from  MSS.,  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu- 
tilation by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4  to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.    Two  addi- 

appearcd  at  Leyden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscba. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Leipzig, 
1842,  by  G.  P.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Golden 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
languages,  The  last  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  London, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Deo 
Sorratis.  [W.  R.] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  Appulsius 
Barbaras,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  par- 
ticulars are  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer- 
tain. He  has  somtimcs  been  identified  with  Appu- 
leius, the  author  of  the  **  Golden  Ass,**  and  some- 
times with  Appuleius  Celsus  [Cblsus,  Appulkius], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Herbarium,  ten 
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de  Mi'dicaminitita  Herbanm  ;  it  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  chapters,  and  is  mostly 
taken  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
published  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
ito.,  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
sides being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appuleius  of  Madanra.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackcrmann  in  his  Parabifium  Medico- 
mentorum  Scriptures  Amtiqui,  Norimb.  1788,  8vo. 
A  short  work,  41  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris," 
bearing  the  name  of  Appuleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  several  editions  of  Mesue'a  works. 
(Holler,  Biblioth.  Botan. ;  Choulant,  Hasulbwh  der 
Bucherkunde  fur  die  Alien  Median.)   [W.  A.G.] 

APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECI'LICUS  MINU- 
TIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  work  de  Orthoarapltia, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  first  published 
by  A  Mui  in  **  Juris  Civilis  Antc-Justinianei  Reli- 
quiae, &c,"  Rome,  1823.  They  were  republished 
by  Osann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical works,  de  Not  a  Aspiratiottis  and  de  Diph- 
tkotufis,  which  also  bear  the  nnme  of  Appuleius 
Madvig  has  shewn  {de  Apuleii  Fraam.  de  Ortltopr,, 
Hafnine,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Orthograpkia 
is  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
above  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  aera. 

A'PHIES  fAirpi'nf,  'As-pfaj),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Saite)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  of  Scripture  (Ixx.  Okuppij),  the  Vaphrcs 
of  Manetho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammuthis,  fl.  c. 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
established the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
failed,  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
(a.  c.  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  had 
sent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
them.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  bring  back  Amasis,  and  who  had 
failed  in  the  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
him,  leaving  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  the*c 
and  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Mometn- 
phis»but  his  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur- 
murs of  the  Egyptians,  he  suffered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  Ac,  169,  iv.  159; 
Diod.  i.  68;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 560;  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5,7, 
xliv.  30,  xlvi  26  ;  Exek.  xxix.  3 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9.  §  7  ;  Amasis.)  [P.  S.] 

APRO'NIUS.  1.  C.  Aprontcr,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
decern  virate,  B.  c  449.    (Li v.  iii.  54.) 

2.  Q.  Apronius,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres  (n.  c.  73 — 
71),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  44, 
iii.  9,  12,  21,  23.) 
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3.  L.  Apronius,  consul  snftectus  in  A.  d.  8 
(Fast.  Capit.)^  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  (eoAors  Drun)y  when  the  latter  wag  >>ent  to 
qnell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  A.  d.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  bis 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  German  ictis, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  tbe  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  d.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac  Ann.  L  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  n.  16 
(ii.  32) ;  and  four  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  20),  be 
succeeded  Camillas,  as  proconsul,  ra  the  government 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tacfari- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughters:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Phratius  Silvan  us,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  consul  in  a.  d.  26.  (vi. 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Caesianns,  who 
accompanied  his  father  to  Africa  in  a.  d.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali- 
gula in  a.  n.  39.    (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUS.  1.  C.  Vipstanus  Apro- 
nianus, was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hist.  i.  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianus  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  d.  59. 

2.  Casrios  Apronianus,  the  lather  of  Dion 
Cassias,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periods.  Dion  Cassius  was 
with  his  father  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
Ixix.  1,  Ixxii.  7.)  Reimar  (de  Vita  Oum  Dionis 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  A.  D.  203.    (Dion  Cass,  lxxvi.  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Actrrius.  [Astrrius.] 
A'PSINES  fA+Wft     1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  («.  v.;  comp.  Eudoc  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  father  of  Onashuus,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onastratu,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  (ati  DcmusUt.  Lectin,  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesins,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  Vit,  Soph.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianas,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress.  (Eunap.  p.  115, 
&&) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
mums, about  A.  D.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
nnder  Hcracleides,  the  Lydan,  and  afterwards  at 
Nicomedia  under  Basilicua.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
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tular  dignity.   (Suidaa,  *.  r. ;  Tsetzes.  CM.  tin. 
696.)    He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus  (  ViL  Soj/k. 
ii.  33.  §  4),  who  praise*  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  flattery  or  partiality.    We  still 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  Apsines :    1.  Tit  pi 
vw  p&pw  tow  voktrucov  Xiyov  t«'x»'i*,  which  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci  (pp. 
682—7*26),  under  the  incorrect  title  t«x*t?  A*fT°- 
pitcti  wpl  TpootpW,as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Hermogenes  (p.  14,  but  see  p.  297).  This 
work,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.    In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apsines  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinus  on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portioo  has 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Walz  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci   (ix.  p.  465,  Ac; 
com  p.  Westermann,  Geech.  d.  Griech.  Beredteamk. 
§  98,  n.  6.)    2.  Tltpl  tmv  «orxty>aTto?t«Van'  vpo- 
eATjfidrow,  is  of  little  importance  and  Terr  short. 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus*  Rhetor.  Grate,  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grate  ix.  p.  534,  Ac.  [L.S.] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  ("A^pror),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  still  extant,  was  born,  according  to 
Suidas  (*.  r.)  and  Eudocia  (Fiolar.  ap.  Villoison, 
Anted.  Groeea,  vol.  L  p.  65),  at  Prusa  or  Nico- 
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Testament  into  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Pont  us, 
Kpiphanes  (Ik  Pond,  et  Mens.  15)  states,  that  ho 
was  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Aelia 
Capitolina)  ;  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  heathen 
astrology ;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised ;  but  this  account  is 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  rumours.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  that 
be  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
130  A.  n.  (Iren.  iii.  24;  Euseb.  Pratp.  Evan. 
vii.  1  ;  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Pammack.  voL  iv.  pt  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  versiou  better  fitted 
than  the  Septuaguit  to  sustain  them  in  their  op- 
position to  Christianity.  He  did  not,  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  falsify  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  translated  every  word,  even 
the  titles,  such  as  MeeaaK,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  kot* 
oHpiStiav.  The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  read.  (Novell. 
146.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Christians ; 
but  Jerome,  though  sometimes  showing  this  feel- 
ing, at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  Aquila 
media  in  Bithynia.    He  is  said  to  have  served  i  and  his  version.    (Quaett.  2,  adDuiws.  iii.  p.  35; 


under  Constantine  in  bis  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under  Constantine  IV.  (or  Pogonatiis), 
A.  D.  671.  His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
M  Vetcrinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  foL, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil. 
J  537,  4to.  Sprengel  published  a  little  work  en- 
titled •*  Prognunma  de  Apsyrto  Bitbynio,**  Halae, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'PTEROS  (*Airr*poj),  "the  wingless,**  a  sur- 
name under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  with  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  at  Sparta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Paus.  L  22.  §  4, 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

APULEIUS.  [Appulbiur.] 
APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  Fullo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  spoken  of 
under  ArirsTiuR.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
Fullo,  b.  a  226. 

APU'STIUS.  I.  L.  Apustius,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tarentum,  b.  c.  215. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  38.) 

2.  L.  Apustius,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
picius  in  Macedonia,  B.  c.  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  was  after- 
wards a  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
B.  c.  190,  and  was  killed  in  the  some  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lycia.  (Liv.  xxxL  27,  xxxvii.  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  Apustius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  161.    (Polyb.  xxxii. 

1  A'QUILA  ('Ajctkas),  the  translator  of  the  Old 


Epist.  ad  MarcclL  iii.  p.  96,  ii.  p.  312 ;  Quaett. 
Hcb.  in  Genet,  iii.  p.  216  ;  Comment,  in  Jet.  c  8 ; 
Comment,  in  Hot.  c.  2.)  The  version  is  also 
praised  by  Origen.  (Comment  in  Joh.  viii  p.  131; 
Respomu  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hexapla  [Orj- 
UBNKsJ,and  in Dathe's Opuscula, Lips.  1 746.  [P.S.] 
A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  sta- 
tioned with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  protect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  had  received  tbo 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridatea.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia.  (Tax.  Ann.  xii.  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS?),  a  Roman 
jurist,  from  whose  liber  re?f*"i*orum  two  fragments 
concerning  tulortt  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  In 
the  Florentine  Index  ne  is  named  GaUut  Aquila, 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  reading 
TaAAov  for  lovkiov.  This  has  occasioned  Julius 
Aquila  to  be  confounded  with  Aquillius  Gallus. 
His  date  is  unce.tain,  though  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevcrus, 
a.  d.  1 93-8 ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit  7,  s,  34  he  gives 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  nave 
been  first  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tic  3.  s.  1. 
§  3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  he 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  with  Lucius  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etrutca  dieciplina,  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  pracfect  of 
Egypt,  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majansius,  Comm.  ad  30  Juruvon. 
Fragm.  voL  ii.  p.  288 ;  Otto,  in  Praef.  The*,  vol 
i.  p.  13;  Zimmcm,  Rom.  Rechts-Getckichte,  vol.  L 
§  103.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plobs, 
probably  in  B.  c  45,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
college  that  did  not  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes'  seaU  in  his  triumph.  (Suet  Jul.  Co*. 
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7R.)  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  and  after- 
ward* served  as  a  legate  of  Brutus  at  the  beginning 
of  a  c.  43  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  defeated  T. 
Munntius  Plancus,  and  drove  him  out  of  Pollentia, 
but  was  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  by  Hirtius.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
statue.  (Appian,  B.C.  iL  113;  Dion  Cast.  zlvi. 
38,  40  ;  Cic-  PhiL  xi.  6,  xiii.  12,  ad  Fam.  x.  33.) 
Pontius  Aquila  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fre- 
quentlv  mentioned  by  him  in  his  letters.  (Ad  Jam. 
t.  2—4,  vii.  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  after  Alexander  Numenius  but  before  Julius 
Kurinianus,  probably  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  the  author  of  a  small  work  intitled,  deFiguru 
Sentmtiarum  et  Elocution  is,  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Rutiliua  Lupus.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Rahnkcn,  Lugd.  Bat  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tional notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831.  Rufinianus 
states,  that  Aquila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
from  one  of  Alexander  Numenius  on  the  same 
subject.  [See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VE'DIUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  one  of  Otho's  generals,  was  present 
in  the  battle  in  which  Otho's  troops  were  defeated 
by  those  of  Vitcllius,A.  i>.  70.  He  subsequently 
espoused  Vespasian's  party.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  44,  iii.  7.) 

AQUI'LIA  SEVE'RA,  JIJ'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Elagnbalus,  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  bia  fonner  wife,  Paula.    This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aquilia  was  a 
vestal   virgin ;    hut  Klaguhalus  said  that  he  had 
contracted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might 
be  born  from  himself,  the  pontifcx  maxiinus,  and  a 
vestal  virgin.     Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  did  not 
live  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
others  successively,  he  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appears  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
her  before  A.  D.  221.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  9;  Hero- 
dian.  v.  6  ;  Eckhcl,  viL  p.  259.) 
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COIN  Or  JULIA  AQUILIA  SKVKRA. 

AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Herminia 
Gens. 

1.  T.  HxaMlNitts  Aquilinus,  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lav  of  the  Tarquins,  was  with  M.  Horatius 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquiniiis  Superbus 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Sublician  bridge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porsenna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Regillus  in  498,  in  single  combat  with 
Mamilius.  (Liv.  iL  10,  11,  20  ;  Dionys.  iv.  75, 
t.  22,  23,  26,  36,  vL  12;  Plut.  Poplie.  16.) 

2.  Lab  Hbrminiub  T.  r.  Aquilinub,  Cos. 
ft.  c  4  48.    (Liv.  iii.  65;  Dionys.  xi.  51.) 

AQ  U  I'LL  I  A,  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  marry. 
Cicero  mention*  the  report  in  one  of  his  letters, 


B.  c.  44,  and  says,  in  another,  that  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-mother,  (ad  AtU 
xiv.  13,17.) 

AQUI'LLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  Aqui/titu,  but  in  manuscripts  generally  with 
a  single  /.  'I  Ins  gens  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  ii.  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil- 
lius  Tuscus,  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
a.  c.  487.    The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  Corvub,  Crassuh,  Flor^h,  Gal- 
lub,  Tuscus  :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  see 
Aquilliua. 

AQUTLLIUS.  1.  M\Aquilui'8,M\f.m\n. 
Consul  ac.  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perperna.    On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit- 
ted by  bribing  the  judges.   (Flor.  ii.  20 ;  Justin, 
xxxvu  4  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  5, 
Dir.  in  CaecU.  21  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  I  22.)  Ho 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  B.  c.  126.   (Fast.  CapittJ.) 

2.  M '.  Aquilliib  M '.  p.  M '.  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  B.  c  101,  conducted  the 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  revolted  under  Athcnion.  Aquillius  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Floras,  iii.  19;  Liv. 
Eftit,  69;  Diod.  xxxvi.  Eel.  1 ;  Cic  in  t'err.  iii.  54, 
v.  2 ;  Fatt.  Capitol.)  In  90,  he  was  accused  by 
L.  Fuhus  of  maladministration  in  Sicily ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  lirut. 
52,  de  Off.  iL  14,  proFIacc  39,  de  Oral.  ii.  28, 47.) 
In  a.  c  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
sular legates  to  prosecute  the  war  ngaiust  Mithri- 
datcs  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
stachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
ridatcs  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  Mithr.  7,  19,  21  ; 
Liv.  EpiL  77;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  18;  Cic  pro  Ley. 
Man.  5  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUI'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julianus.] 

AQUI'LLIUS  RE'GULUS.  [Rboulus.] 

AQUI'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sbvbrus.] 

AQUI'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic  Tutc.  t.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompcian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompeians,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
a  c.  47.  (De  Bell.  A/ric  57,  89.) 

ARABIA'N  US  ('ApaSiovii^an  eminent  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  a.  d.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost  (Euseb.  //. 
E.  v.  27  ;  Hieron.  de  Vir.  IUust.  c  51.)     [P.  S.] 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUSCAfxttioiXxo- 
KcurriKds),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  ore  upon  works 
of  art,  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  856.)  [P.  S.J 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Idmon  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  famous  dyer  iu 
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purple.  His  daughter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  Bhe  even 
ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  {dpAx*v),  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  vL  1 — 145;  Virg. 
Gtorg.  iv.  246.)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
•pidcr,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [  L  S.  ] 

ARAETHY'REA  {' ApaiBv^a),  a'  daughter  of 
Aras,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  A  ran  tea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
ahe  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Araethyrea.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  571]  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Dcmeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in- 
voked Aras  and  his  two  children  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  monuments.  (Paus.  ii.  12. 
§§  4—6.)  [L.  8.] 

A'RACUS  ("Apucof),  Ephor,  ac.  409,  (Hell. 
ii.  3.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  a  c.  405,  with  Lysander  for 
vice-admiral  (liuoToAtvs),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(vavdpxos),  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Nut.  Lye.  7  ;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Died.  xiiL 
100  ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6);  and  in  369  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  33,  where  'Apaiios  should  be  read  instead  of 

"AfWTOt.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS  fApucvrtuCf),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rbianus,  op.  Steph. 
Byx.  $.  v.  'ApditwOos.)  [  L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRI'CIUS  (narplitior  *Apd> 
o~iot),  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Ocranus,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletius  and  Arius,  is  quoted 
in  the  Synodicon  Vetu»  (32,  ap.  Fabric.  Hit  J.  Grace. 
xii.  p.  369).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  rierrpi- 
k(ou  'Apapvlov  rov  fidnapos,  4k  rod  \6you  cvrov 
tov  im\ryofUvov  'CLutavov.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  ('Apapds)*  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  Pluttu  (a  c.  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  hi*  own  name  :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KwraAor  and  the 
Aio\oo'iKu\\  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Arums  (Arg.  ad  I'lut.  iv.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  a  c.  375.  (Suidas,  %  r.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
Kaivtvs,  Kanrvk'imy,  ricwdi  yoved,  "r>«eaiot ,  "A5«- 
m,  UapQtvlliw.  All  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 
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character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  (A  then.  Ui  p.  123,  e.),  who,  however,  was 
his  rival : 

leal  yap  fiovKofuu 
vSaro  r  at  ytOffax '  -wpaypua.  8*  iart  fwi  pJya 
4>p4arot  tt>iov  tyvxportpov  'Apap6ros.  [P.S.] 

Aras.  [Ararthyrka.] 

ARASPES  ('A/xfmrnj),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  from  his  youth,  coutends  with 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Panthcia,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his 
charge.  [Abradatah.]  He  is  afterwards  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cyrus'  army  in  the  battle  with  Croesus. 
(Xen.  Cyr.  v.  1.  §  1,  8,  &c,  vi.  L  §  36,  fitc^  3. 
§  14,21.) 

ARATUS  ("A/wroj).  of  Sicyon,  lived  from 
a  c  271  to  213.  The  life  of* this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  danger*  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 

A  rat  us  was  the  son  of  Cleinias,  and  was  born 
at  Sicyon,  a  c.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Abantidos  [Abantidas],  Aratus  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  family  by  Sobo, 
his  uncle's  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to  Argot, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  read  icd 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  possession  of  his 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  Sicyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  his  power,  a  C.  251.  (Comp.  Polyb. 
ii.  43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus  himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy's  alliance,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  In  B.  c.  245  he  was  elected 
general  (<TrparTiy6\)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  yeare  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Mcgnra,  Troezcn,  Epidaurua,  Argos, 
Cleonac,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwards 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Actolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aratus  at 
Peilene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  its 
ruin  were  laid.  The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Aetolia,  and  of  CtMMMMt, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 
[Clbo.uxnrs.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
exptttted,  joined  Clcomenes ;  and  in  a  succession 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  1  let-atom - 
baeum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeans  were  well  nigh 
destroyed.  Ry  these  Aratus  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  con- 
duct, and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, fully  able  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
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— Troexen,  Epidnurus,  Argos,  Ilermtone,  Pellcne, 
Capbyae,  Phlius,  Pheneus,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
the  Achaean  garrison  kept  only  the  citadel. — 
It  was  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonus  for 
the  promised  aid.  Permission  to  pass  through 
Aetolia  baring  been  refused,  he  embarked  his 
army  in  transports,  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land- 
ed his  army  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleomenes 
was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
iL  52.)  The  latter  immediately  raised  the  wear, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinth ;  but  no  Booner 
was  he  engaged  there,  than  Aratus,  by  a  master- 
stroke of  policy,  gained  die  assistance  of  a  party  in 


Argos  to  place  1  he  Lacedaemonian  carrion  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Corinth  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  take  effectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
while  Antigonus  was  in  his  rear,  he  retreated  to 
Mantineia  and  thence  home.  Antigonus  mean- 
while was  by  Aratus'  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  and  made  Corinth  and  Sicyon  his 
winter  quarters.  What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  Aratus*  life  could  be  ac- 
complished,—to  unite  all  the  Greek  governments 
into  one  Greek  nation ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Greece.  The  career  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
adviser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
Sella* ia  (b.  c.  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.  Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus in  the  throne  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
was  his  policy  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  b.  c.)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.  This  period  is  ac- 
cordingly taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Actolians, 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus,  and  the  trial 
which  followed.  The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  iv.  6.),  and 
thence  made  their  plundering  excursions,  till 
Timoxenua,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Aratus*  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
rals Dorimachus  and  Scopas  made  an  attack  on 
I'harae  and  Patrae,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  the  borders  of  Messene,  in  the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them 
till  the  commander  for  the  following  year  was 
chosen.  To  remedy  this,  Aratus  anticipated 
his  command  five  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto- 
lians, finding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus,  thinking  his  object 
sufficiently  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  part 
•f  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
and  encamped  at  Metbydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyac,  and  in  a  battle, 
which  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Aratus  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
charges,— assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
time,  disbanding  his  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
choosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless- 
ness in  the  action  itself.  He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  Aetolians  continued  their  invasions, 
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and  Aratus  was  unable  effectually  to  check  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aratus' 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  bo  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him- 
self. In  b.  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aratus  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents ;  and  the  effects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  B.C.  217  Aratus  was  tho  17th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  Ithomo, 
would  probably  represent  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  B.  c.  213  ho 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14 ;  Plut.  Aral.  52),  from  the  effect  of  poison 
administered  by  the  king's  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  (Did.  of  Ant.  a.  v.  'Apd- , 
rtto.)  Aratus  wrote  Commentaries,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  b.  c  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybius  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  records,  (ii.  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
ho  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  tho 
storm  which  raged  about  him:  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  true  to  bis  object  to  the  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  Tho 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  and  of 
Kgypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  can- 
temporary  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes, ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  tho  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fate  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  he 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut.  Araha  and  Ayis ;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  vii. 
viiL)  [C.T.A.] 

ARATUS  fAprror),  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  b.  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus  hap- 
pened during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarcbus  of  Saraos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  him.    (Idyll,  vi.  and  vii.) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writers  :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  voL  of  Ruble's  Aratus,  and  one  of  tho 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidns  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cakia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Tarsus ;  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonus  Gonntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  his 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic 
Dionysius  Heracleotes. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed 
to  Aratus  (Buhle,  voL  ii.  p.  455),  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.     These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.    The  first, 
called  feucdAKKa,  consists  of  732  verses  ;  the 
second,  Auxnffitia  (I'rognottica),  of  422.  Eudoxus, 
about  a  century- earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  *a.iv6fitva  and  "Evcm-pop,  which  are  both 
tost ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Ara- 
tus, that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
+au>6ftti>a  of  the  latter  writer ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  173,  &c,  ed.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aratus  has  in  feet  versified,  or  closely  imi- 
tated parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings  ;  and  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.    The  positions  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus), 
whilst  Orion  serves  ns  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.    The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac  is  described  ;  but  the  planets  are  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  Zeus,  and   contains   the  passage 
tow  «ydp  koI  yivot  ArpcV,  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
(Aratus'  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.    (Acts  xvii.  28.)    From  the  general 
want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (com p.  Cic  de  Orat.  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
accuracy.     He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tions of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some  phaenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.    (See  the  article  Aratus  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia.')    These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.    Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  +au>6(t*va  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed  between  his  own  observations  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  Auxnifitta  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Gcorgics. 


The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  wholly 
from  Aristotle's  Meteorologico,  from  the  work  of 
Theophrastus,  uDe  Signis  Ventorum,"  and  from 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  vol.  ii.  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  poem  about  Atlroloyy  in  the  proper  senso 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study 
of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality  anil 
poetic  elevation ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  (See  QuintiL  x.  \.) 
That  they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Ov.  Am.  i.  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.    The  Introduction  to  the  &cuyon*va 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  tho  Commentary  of  Hippar- 
chus  in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentators 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aristarchus, 
Geminus.  and  Eratosthenes.      Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  are  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic  de  NaL 
Deor.  ii.  41),  one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus. 
(Ven.  1499,  fol.)    The  principal  later  ones  are  by 
Grotius  (Lugd.  Bat  1600, 4to.j,  Buhle  (Lips.  1793, 
1801,  2  vols.  8to.,  with  the  three  Latin  versions), 
Matthiae  (Francof.  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (Heidelb. 
1824,  3vo.,  with  a  German  poetical  version),  Butt- 
mann  (BeroL  1826,  8vo.),  and  Bekkcr.  (Berol. 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  BUtl.  Graec  vol.  iv.  p.  87 ;  Schaubach, 
Geseh.  d.  grioch.  Atlnmomie,  p.  215,  fitc. ;  Delambre, 
Hid,  de  tAdron.  Ancienne.)  [VV.  F.  D.J 

ARATUS  ('ApoTos),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Egypt  (Anonym.  Vit.  A  rat) 

ARBACES  ('ApftW).  1 .  The  founder  of  the 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias 
(ap.  Died,  ii.  24,  &c,  32).  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardannpalus,  a.  c.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbacea, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deioces  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  aligns  only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 
[Da ioc as.]  Ctesias'  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbaces  is  followed  by 
Velleius  Paterculus  (L  6),  Justin  (L  3),  and  Strabo. 
(xvi.  p.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxcrxes 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  a.  c  401. 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.  (Xen.  Anub.  L  7.  §  12» 
vii.  8.  §  25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Pktromus 
Arbiter.] 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  u  Ad  Nympham  nimis  cultam," 
which  contains  a  great  many  expressions  taken 
from  the  older  poets,  and  bears  all  the  traces  of  the 
artificial  labour  which  characterises  the  later  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur- 
mann  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  (Ep.  262),  and  in 
VVernsdorrs  Poet.  IaU.  Minor,  (iii.  p.  217.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  Gaul, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Ausonius,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  he  enjoyed 
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the  friendship  of  the  brothers  of  Constantino,  when 
they  lived  at  Tolosn,  and  wo*  afterwards  called  to 
Constantinople  to  superintend  the  education  of  one 
of  the  Caesars.  ( Auson.  Parent.  Hi.,  Pro/ets.  xvi.) 

A'RBIUS  CAp€ios%  a  Bunuunc  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Arbius  in  Crete,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. (Steph.  By*.  $.  r.  'hpSts.)        [L.  S.] 

ARBU'SCULA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in 
Pan  torn  irues,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  &  c.  54 
n*  having  given  him  great  pleasure.  (Ad  Att.  iv. 
15;  Hor.  Serm.  i.  10.  76.) 

ARCADIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  L 
and  the  empress  Flaccilla,  and  was  born  in  Spain 
in  a.  D.  383.     Themistius,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  afterwards  Arscnius,  a  Christian  saint,  con- 
ducted his  education.  As  early  as  395,  Theodosius 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
given  to  his  younger  brother,  Honorius ;  and  with 
him  begins  the  scries  of  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.    Arcadius  had  inherited  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  manly  beauty  of  his  father ;  he 
was  ill-shapen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  without  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectual vigour ;  his  only  accomplishment  was  a 
beautiful  handwriting.     Docility  was  the  chief 
quality  of  hi*  character ;  others,  women  or  eunuchs, 
reigned  for  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
have  his  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.    Kufinus,  the  prac- 
fect  of  the  East,  a  man  capable  of  every  crime,  had 
liecn  appointed  by  Theodosius  the  guardian  of 
Arcadius,  while  Stilicho  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
rius.   Rufinus  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  but  the  eunuch  Eutropius  ren- 
dered this  plan  abortive,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between   Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,   the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army.    Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Eutropius,  as  well  as  of  Stilicho,  who  pretended  to 
the  guardianship  over  Arcadius  also,  Rufinus  was 
accused  of  having  caused  an  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Alaric,  chief  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  annual  tribute.     His  fall  was 
the  more  easy,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  minister,  held  him  in  general  exe- 
cration ;  and  thus  Rufinus  was  murdered  as  early 
as  35)5  by  order  of  the  Goth  Gninas  who  acted  on 
the  command  of  Stdicho.    His  successor  as  mi- 
nister was  Eutropius  and  the  cmiKTor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  his 
general,  Gninas.  They  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  confiscated  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Alaric,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
from  marching  upon  Constantinople.  (397.)  After 
this,  Eatropius  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
consnl  and  gencral-in-chief, — the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoured 
with  those  titles,  but  who  wns  unworthy  of  them, 
being  as  ambitious  and  rapacious  as  Rufinus. 

The  fall  of  Eutropius  took  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Tribigildus,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Goths  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Phrygia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  disturbances 
hfvanic  so  dangerous,  that  Gainas  who  was  per- 
haps the  secret  instigator  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
peror to  settle  this  affair  in  a  friendly  way.  No 


sooner  was  Tribigildus  informed  of  it,  than  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded by  Eudoxia,  gave  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chrysostom,  afraid  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropius,  but  in  vain ;  the  minister  was  ba- 
nished to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Gainas  after  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths 
who  were  Arians ;  and  as  St.  Chrysostom  energe- 
tically opposed  such  n  concession  to  heresy,  Gainas 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  But  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms  and  Gainas 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  imperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Huns  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople. 

After  his  fall  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  u  Augusta,**  the  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  "  Nobilissima." 
Through  her  influence  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  falL  As  to  Arcadius  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  lawB  of  his  father,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  palace  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  wns  issued  in  397.  By 
this  law,  which  wns  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Mujestatis  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  his  sacred  person,  and  offences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts  were  punished  as 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.  s.  5  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  tit.  14.  a.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Theo- 
dosius II.,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrenus  vol.  i. 
pp.574— 586,  cd.  Bonn,  pp.  327—334,  cd.  Paris ; 
Socrates,  Hid.  Ecclcs.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272,  305—344, 
ed.  Rending ;  Sozomenes  viii.  pp.  323—363;  Theo- 
phance,  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris;  TheodoreU  t. 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales. ;  Chrysostom.  (cunt 
Montfaucon,  2nd  cd.  Paris  in  4 to.)  Epiddue  ad 
fnnoctntium  Pajxim,  &c  voL  iii.  pp.613 — 629; 
Vita  L'hrj/sosiomi,  invoLxiii.;  Claudianus.)  [VV'.P.J 


COIN  OP  ARCAMU8. 

ARCA'DIUS,  binhop  of  Constnntia  in  Cyprus 
wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stylita  the  younger,  Bur- 
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named  Thaumastorita,  several  passages  from  winch 
are  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  works,  which  exist  in  SIS., 
are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Grace,  xi.  pp, 
578,  579,  xii.  p.  179.)  Cave  (IH$$.  de  &-ri}4, 
Incrrt.  Act.  p.  4)  places  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.] 

ARCA'DIl'S  ('ApicdSios)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  not 
live  before  200  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works,  of  which  Suidns  mentions 
Utpl  6p6<ryptupias,  Tl*p\  <rvyrd^fu>i  tvv  tov  \6you 
/x«pcDf,  and  'Ovonatrrtit6v.  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (tlipl  r6vt*v)  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
was  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
at  Paris.  (Leipzig,  1820.)  It  is  also  included  in 
the  first  volume  of  DindorTs  GramaU  Gruec.  Lips. 
1823. 

ARCAS  ("Apmij).   !•  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  their  name.    He  was  a 
son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphosis  of  his  mother 
[Cai.listo],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.    (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
became  afterwards  by  Lcancira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Hiatus  and  Aphcida*.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  176,  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  4 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fa- 
ther set  before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpdwt^a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light 
ning,  but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house 
the  town  of  Trapezus.    When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  she-bear,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycacan  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars, 
(Ov.  Met.  ii.  410,  Ac)    According  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  1,  kc).  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try which  until  then  had  been  called  Pclasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.    He  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  mnking  bread  and  of  weaving.   He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Elatus,  Apheidas,  and  Azan,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.    He  had  one  illegitimate  son, 
Autolaus,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  carried  from  mount  Macnalus 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  ( Pans,  viii. 
9.  §  2.)    Statues  of  Areas  and  his  family  were  de- 
dicated at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tegca.  (x. 
°.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lucan,  P/iars.  ix. 
6G1 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6  ;  Hiwmkh.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCATHIA8  ('A/watt™ ),  a  son  of  Mithri- 
datcs,  joined  Neoptolemus  and   Archelaus,  the 

Senerals  of  his  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he 
rought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnms  (see  Strab.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after- 
wards, b.  C  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
separate  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun- 
try. He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
but  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaea?) 
(Appian,  Mithr.  17,  18,  35,  41.) 


ARCESILAUS^ 

ARCF.  ("Ap*r»j),  a  daughter  of  Thanmaa  and  sis- 
ter of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zeus  afterwards 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartarus 
and  depriving  her  of  her  wings,  which  were  riven 
to  Thetis  ut  her  marriage  with  Peleus.  Thetis 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  son 
Achilles,  who  was  therefore  called  woStytcns.  (Pto- 
lem.  Hephaest.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEISI'ADES  ('ApMJffufST/j),  a  patronymic 
from  Arccisius,  the  father  of  Laertes,  who  as  well 
as  his  son  Odysseus  arc  designated  by  the  name  of 
Arceisindet.  (Horn.  OJ.  xxiv.  270,  iv.  755.)  [L.  S.] 
ARCEIS1US  ('ApK(IiTiof),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Euryodia,  husband  of  Chalcomcdiisa  and  father  of 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  182,  xvi.  118;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  16  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  145  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  189),  he 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
toothers,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1961,  comp.  p.  1756.)  [L.  s.  J 

ARCEOPHON  ('ApKtoipty),  a  son  of  Minor- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  Liberalis 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  same 
story  which  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  698,  &c.)  relates  of 
Anaxarete  and  Iphis.  [Anaxaretk.]  [L.  S.] 
ARCESILAUS  ('ApKtalXaoi),  a  son  of  Lycus 
and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  495, 
xv.  329;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  According  to  Pausa- 
nias (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Bocotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lcbadeia.  A  son 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Arcesi- 
laua  is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  p. 
1796.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCESILAUS  ('Apir«rfAaot).  I.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrcne.    [Battus  and  Bat- 

II A  DAB.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagathus,  the  son  of 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  B.  C  307. 
\rcesilaus  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of  Agathocles. 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Ahathoclks,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  scut  to  Rome  by  tho 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  a.  c  183,  who  was 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  11.) 

4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
suaded the  Achaean  league  from  assisting  Perseus 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polvb.  xxviii. 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARC  ESI  LA'US('Ap»t««rfAoo$)  or  ARC  ESI  LA  S, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  (Comp. 
Strab.  i.  p.l  5.)  He  was  the  son  of  Scuthes  or  Scythes 
(Diog.  I^ae'rL  iv.  18),  and  born  at  Pitane  in  Aeolis. 
His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycus,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Saxdis. 
Afterwards  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moircas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  Rtudy 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  afterwards  of  Crantor,  he  found  his 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his 
early  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  nnd  dialec- 
tic philosophers  ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  upon  him, 
T\p6<rt*  rUoTUT,  6niQ*»  T[up!)wv,  /xiatros  AiJSuyov, 
described  the  course  of  his  early  education,  as  w««U 
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as  the  discordant  character  of  some  of  his  later 
Tiew*.  He  was  not  without  reputation  a*  a  poet, 
and  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (iv.  30)  has  preserved  two 
epigrams  of  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Atta- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  records  hia  admir- 
ation of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  reader.  Several  of  his  puns  and 
witticisms  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  by  the 
same  writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  grave  philosopher. 
Many  traits  of  character  arc  also  recorded  of  him, 
some  of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature  The  greatness 
of  his  personal  character  is  shewn  by  the  imitation 
of  his  peculiarities,  into  which  his  admirers  are 
said  insensibly  to  have  fallen.  His  orator)"  is  de- 
scribed as  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
effect  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 
demeanour.  Although  his  means  were  not  large, 
his  resources  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  Eu- 
mcnes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unassuming 
generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
accused  him  of  tho  grossest  profligacy — a  charge 
which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
Aristippus — and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
of  excessive  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epi- 
gram has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crantor  that  Arcesilaus 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opinions  were  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
fused statements  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  time  of  Pinto  and  Aristotle:  the  same  subjects 
had  l)ccn  again  and  again  discussed,  untU  no  room 
was  left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
w;w  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  later  schools. 
Whether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoics,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ex- 
tending to  intellectual  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
Plato  viewed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  the  whole  of 
philosophy  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
the  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Arcesilaus  on  this  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  uncor- 
rupted  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cicero  (Aead.i.  12),  he  summed  up  his  opinions 
in  the  formula,  "that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
his  own  ignorance. **  There  are  two  ways  of  re- 
conciling the  difficulty:  either  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  thrown  out  such  dwop'iai  as  an  exercise 
for  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupils,  as  Scxtus  Empiricus 
(I'tfrrh.  J/yjtofi/]).  i.  234),  who  disclaims  hiin  as  a 
Sceptic,  would  havu  us  believe ;  or  he  may  have 
really  doubted  the  *&oteric  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
have  supposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
works  of  the  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  while  he 
was  in  feet  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
whatever.  (Cic  de  Orut.  Ui.  18.)  A  curious  result 
of  the  confusion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
was  the  return  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
Ionic  school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonize 
with  Plato  and  their  own  views.  (Euseb.  I'r.  Er. 
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xiv.  5,  fi.)  Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self strictly  to  the  erotetic  method,  perhaps  tho 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  the)'  were  conveyed. 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Arcesi- 
laus; he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  (*coTaATjirr»ci)  <payratrla)  as  understood 
to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  could  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  interpolation  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Acttd.  ii.  24.) 
It  involved  in  fact  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  tho 
very  idea  of  <pamaffla  implied  the  possibility  of 
false  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesilaus,  "that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,"  to  bo  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further :  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  capacities 
for  obtaining  it  It  differed  also  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (ivoxii),  the  other 
seems  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speculation  to  practical  life,  nnd  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fooL  Slight  as  the  difference  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  founders 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tics were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex.  Empiricus,  culv. 
Math.  ii.  15B,  /VA.  //vpotw.  L  3,  226.)  rB.J.] 

ARCESILA'US  ('ApxcrfAoor),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant.  (Diog.  Wrt.  iv.  45.)         [P.  S.J 

ARCESILA'US,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simouides.  ( Diog.  Laert  iv.  45.)  He  maj',  there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  u.  c. 

2.  Of  Paros,  wis  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  3!)), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotus  (about  4G0  it  a). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  B.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  10. 
§  42.)  Pausanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  I^oosthcnes 
and  his  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Pciraeciw. , 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
ngainst  Lamia,  n.  c.  32:5,  Sillig  argues,  that  the 
fact  of  his  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  fa- 
vours the  supposition  that  it  wns  painted  aifter  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  then-fore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausinias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person.  {Catal.  Art  if.  s.  r.) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  »  c,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  w:is 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  (irnetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupids,  who  were  sporting  *  itli  her.   Of  the  latter 
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work  tho  mosaics  in  the  M*u.  Borb.  vii.  61,  and 
the  Mas.  Capii.  iv.  19,  arc  supposed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  some  statue*  by  him  of  contnurs  carry- 
ing nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  received  n  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  (crater),  nnd  was 
engaged  by  Lucullus  to  make  a  statue  of  Kelicitns 
for  60  scstcrtia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  45,  xxxvi.  4.  §§  10,  13:  the 
reading  Archesitae^  in  §  10,  ought,  almost  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  AroesUae  or  A  retain.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCH AEAN A'CTI  DAE  ( ,ApX*«*«rr»a« ), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  forty-two  years  t  c.  480 — 
438.    (Uiod.  xii.  31,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  ('ApxdyaOot).  1.  The  son 
of  Agathocles,  accompanied  his  father  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  a  c  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga- 
thocles was  summoned  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  timca, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tunis.  Agathocles 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Archagathus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  B.  c.  307.  (Uiod.  xx.33, 
57 — 61;  Justin,  xxii.  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
thocles, the  son  of  Agathocles,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  grandfather.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Maonon.    (Diod.  xxi.  Eel.  12.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  ('ApxdyaSos\  a  Pelopon- 
ne»ian,  the  son  of  Lyaanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  B.  c  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Caserns  Hcmina  (as  quoted  by  PUny, 
//.  N.  xxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  "Jus  Quiritium"  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense  ; 
but  his  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the 
profession  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  powerful  caustic  applications. 
(lioKtock,  Hid.  of  Med.)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  ('ApxXovXos),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  a.  c.  280,  as  Kuphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (Suid.«.r.  Ettyopbor.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  frequently 
H&cd  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  after  him. 
(HephnesL  Enchir.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant  [L.  S.] 

AKCUEDE'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS  (  Ap- 
xiS-tyxot  or  'Apxi&afAs).  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  tint  stop  against  the  generals  who 
liod  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  n.  c  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasi nines,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont  (Xen. 
IJdt.  vii.   1.  §  2.)     This  wins  tn  he  the  same 
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Archedcmus  of  whom  Xcnophon  speaks  in  the 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  speaking  and  public 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Archcderous  was  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  for 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  (/fan. 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Raptae.  (SchoL  ad 
Aristopli.  L  c.)  Both  Aristophanes  (Han.  588) 
and  Lysias(c  AlciL  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  cull  him 
blear-eyed  (^Adfw). 

2.  'O  nif\ij£,  mentioned  by  Aeachines  (c  Cte*. 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidamtts  by  Livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assist- 
ed tho  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  B.  c. 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thaumaci  (Li v.  xxxii.  4),  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalac,  B.  c.  1 97,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xviii.  4.)  When  tho 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  tho 
Aetolians,  ho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the. 
Achaeans  to  solicit  their  assistance,  B.  c.  192  (Li v. 
xxxv.  48);  and  on  tho  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  ho  went  as  ambassador 
to  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Polyb.  xx.  9.)  In  b.  c  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscus  as  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  same 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  his 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliii.  23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  ITcpl  Qwyrjs  aud  n«pl  2to*x«1*»', 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (vii.  55, 
131.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  tho 
Archedcmus,  whom  Plutarch  (de  Ktsilio,  p.  605) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Archedcmus  is  also 
meutioned  by  Cicero  (Acad.  QuaesL  ii.  47),  Seneca 
(Ef>i*L  121),  and  other  ancient  writers. 

AKCI1ET)ICE  CApx«*"°0,  daughter  of  Hippias 
the  Pcisistratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  Aeantides,  son  of  Hip- 
poclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus.  She  is  famous 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Thucydidcs,  and  ascribed 
by  Aristotle  to  Simonidcs,  which  told  that,  with 
father,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc  vi.  59  ;  Arist 
JVurt.  i.  9.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARCHE'DICUS  QApxttixos),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timacus,  against  Dcmocharcs,  tho 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  and  supported  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  plays  arc  preserved,  AtapoprdV«»'  and  &naaup6s. 
He  flourished  about  302  b.  c.  (Suidas,  s.  r. ;  Allien, 
vi.  p.  252,  f.,  vii.  pp.  292,  o.,  294,  a.  b.,  x.  p.  467, 
e.,  xiii.  p.  610,  f. ;  Polyb.  xii.  13.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'GETES  CApx^W™,*).  1-  A  surname 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se- 
veral places,  as  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (Thuc.  vi  3 ; 
Pind.  1'ytk.  v.  80),  and  at  Megaro.  (Paus.  i.  42. 
§  5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  Apollo  as 
tho  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  as  tho 
founder  of  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  import 
of  the  name  is-  nearly  the  euinc  as  bibs  worpyoj. 
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2.  A  surname  of  Asclepius,  tinder  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Tithorca  in  Phocu.  (Pans.  x.  32. 
I  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  CApx^Aoo*)»  a  eon  of  Temenus, 
a  Heraclid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brothers, 
fled  to  king  Cisseus  in  Macedonia.  Cisseus  pro- 
mised him  the  succession  to  his  throne  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  if  he  would  assist  him  against 
his  neighbouring  enemies.  Archelaus  performed 
w  hat  was  asked  of  him  ;  but  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  tho  enemy,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, Cisseus  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  burning  coals,  and  covered  it  over  with 
branches  that  Archelaus  might  fall  into  it  The 
plan  was  discovered,  and  Cisseus  himself  was 
thrown  into  the  pit  by  Archelaus,  who  then  fled, 
but  at  the  command  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
Aegac  on  a  spot  to  which  ho  was  led  by  a  goat 
According  to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  descendant  of  Archelaus.  (Hygin.  FaL  219.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Apollodorus.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  4.  §  5,  &c.)    [L.  S»] 

ARCHELA'US  ( 'Apx***""  ),  the  nuthor  of  a 
poem  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  bar- 
barous Creek  iambics,  entitled  n«pl  tjjj  'Upas 
Ttxrys,  De  Sacra  Arte  (sc.  Chrygojtocia).  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life;  his  date 
also  is  uncertain,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Idelcr's  Pht/sici  et  Medici 
tiracci  Minora,  Derul.  1842,  8vo.;  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts had  previously  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
in  his  edition  of  Pulladius,  De  Fcbrifms,  Lugd. 
Hat.  174.5,  8vo.  pp.  160— 163.        [\V.  A.  O.J 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apxilaos),  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Amyntab  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers  (Archideus  or  Arrliidaeus, 
and  Mcnelnus)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip ;  and,  this  having  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
Olynthus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  they  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
Olynthian  war,  n.  c.  349 ;  and  on  tho  capture  of 
the  city,  n.  c.  34  7,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip's 
hands  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just.  vii.  4,  viii. 
3.)  [E.  R] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Caksarkia  in  Cnp- 
pndncia,  wrote  a  work  ngninst  tho  heresy  of  the 
Messalinns,  which  is  referred  to  by  Photius.  {Cod. 
52.)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  d.  {Hut.  Lit. 
sub.  ann.)  [P.  S.J 

ARCHELA'US,  kino  of  Cafpadocia.  [Ar- 
chelaus, general  of  Mithridatca,  No.  4,  p.  263.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carriia  in  Meso- 
potamia, a.  D.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
heretic  Manes,  an  account  of  which  ho  published 
in  Syriac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  "Greek  and  into  Latin.  (Socrates,  //.  E.  i.  22; 
Hicron.  de  Vtr.  Iltwdr.  72.)  A  largo  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  was  published  by  Valcsius,  in  his 
edition  of  SocrateB  and  Sozomen.  The  same  ver- 
sion, almost  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
fragments  of  tho  Greek  version,  by  Zaccngnius, 
in  his  Colled.  Monument.  IV/.,  Rom.  1698,  and  by 
Pabriciut  in  his  edition  of  Hippolvtus.     [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apxiiaot),  a  Greek  gkocra- 
I7IKR,  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
the  countries  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  tra- 
(Diog.  Laert  ii.  1 7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  bim 
on  his  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  tho  same  as  the  otic  whoso  44  Eu- 
boeican  arc  quoted  by  Harpocration  (s.  v.  'AAoV 
vrtvosy  where  however  Muussac  rondt  A  rcJiemachtis), 
and  whose  works  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (dc  Fluv.  1  and  9)  and  Stobaeus. 
(Fiorilcy.  i.  15.)  [L.S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('ApXi*aos),  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  Malthacc,  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassius  'Hjx&ijj  lla\cu<rrnr6i, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipas.  (Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  27 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  3,  10.  §  1 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  2a  §  4.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  np  as  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  the  false  represent- 
ations of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  his  favour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  lattcr's  treachery  [sec  p.  203]  ;  and,  on  tho 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  tho 
army.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  bo  ratified  by  Augustus  ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  father's  funeral,  he  made 
large  professions  of  his  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §§  2-4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  31. 
§  1,  32.  §  7,  33.  §§  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  (AnL  xvii.  9.  §§  1 — 3 ;  licit. 
Jud.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  Ant.  xvii.  6 ;  JielL  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  father's  will.  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  Bister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
nlso  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  tho 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  deserve  it.  (AnL  xvii.  9,  11;  Bt-.ll.  Jud.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  Hut.  F.cc  i.  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xi.r. 
12—27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  tho 
Jewish  law  at  defianco  by  his  marriage  .with 
Glaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia), the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  sho  had  children  living  (Levit.  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21;  Dcut  xxv.  5);  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  be  was  ugain  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unablo  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  (Ant.  xvii.  13  ; 
BelL  Jud.  ii.  7.  $  3;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  27  ;  Euseb.  J/i*t.  Ecc.  I  9.)     [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  fA/w&aof),  king  of  Mace- 
donia from  a  c.  413  to  299.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pcrdiccas  II.  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alcc- 
tos,  his  cousin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat  Gorg. 
p.  471 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Acl.  V.  H.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  futhcr's  widow.  (Plat.  (Jon/,  p.  4<  1, 
c;  Aristot  PoUt.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  thw 
starvYin  spite  of  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who 
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had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarks 
of  A  thenacua,  who  ascribes  it  to  Plato's  love  of  scan- 
dal. (Thuc.  ii.  100;  Athen.  xi.  p.506,a.e.;  Mitford, 
Gr.  Hist.  ch.  34,  sec.  1  ;  Thirl  wall,  Gr.IIuf.  vol  v. 
p.  l.r>7.)  In  B.c.  41 0  Pyuna  revolted  from  Archelaus 
but  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  squa- 
dron under  Theramenes  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast.  (Diod.  xiii.  49  ;  Wess.a<4 
loc.)    In  another  war,  in  which  ho  was  involved 
with  Sin-has  and  Arrhabaeiis,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(AristoL  PvliL  Lc;  com  p.  Thirl  wall,  Gr.  Hint,  vol 
v.  p.  158.)    For  the  internal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
greatness  he  effectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses, forming  roads,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  former  kings.  (Thuc  ii.  100.)   He  established 
also  at  Aegac  (Arr.  A  nab.  i.  p.  1 1,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xvii.  1G  ;  Wcss.  ad  Diod.  xvl  55),  public 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Pluses  and  called  "Olympian."  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, science,  nnd  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zeuxis  (AeL  V.  II.  xiv.  17};  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Acl.  V.  II.  ii.  21,  xiii.  4  ;  K'ulin,  ad  Ad. 
V.  II.  xiv.  17;  Schol.  adArutryi.  lion.  85.)*  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(Ael.  //.  cc)    Socrates  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Archelaus,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  {Ithet.  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  favours 
which  he  could  not  return.    Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(Ael.  V.  II.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archelaus  was  accidentally  slain  on  n  hunting  party 
by  his  favourite,  Craterus  or  Cratcuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.)  ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  cither  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.    (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  cd.  Bekk  ;  Acl. 
V.  H.  viii.  9;  Pseud.-Plat.  Alcib.  ii.  p.  141.)  [E.E.] 
ARCHELA'US  ('Apxfoaos^n general  of  MlTH- 
iiiDATKfi,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.    He  was  a 
native  of  Cap|>adocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  u.e.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Ncoptolemus  had  the  command  against  Nicoinedes 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphlagonia.    In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islands, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  ho  met  Bruttius  Sura,  the 
legate  of  Sextius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  h;id  during  three  days  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  neighbuurhiKtd  of  Chaeroncia,  until  at  last, 
on  the  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Pciraeeus  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.     In  the 
meantime,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
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rived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  marched  towards 
Attica.  As  he  was  passing  through  Boeotia,  Theites 
deserted  tho  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Romans.    On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  while 
I  he  himself  with  his  main  forco  went  straight  on  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archelaus  had  retreated  within 
the  walls.    Archelaus  maintained  himself  during  a 
long-protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sulla,  des- 
pairing of  success  in  Pciraeeus,  turned  against 
Athens  itself.    The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiraeeus,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  place.    In  the 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  fresh  reinforcements 
to  Archelaus,  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  B.  c.  86,  and  there  assem- 
bled all  his  forces.    Sulla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  such  a  complete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelaus  hud 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  assem- 
bled at  Chalets  in  Kuboea,  where  Archelaus  had 
taken  refuge.    Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cbalcis. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  fresh 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Doryalus  or  Dorylnus 
led  to  Archelaus.    With  these  increased  forces, 
Archelaus  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomcnos  was  completely 
defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  which  lasted  fur  two 
days.    Archelaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  his  forces.  When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defeat,  he 
commissioned  Archelaus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  n.  c  85.    Archelaus  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  at  Delium  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archelaus  betray  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Archelaus 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  sanction 
of  Mithridates.    While  waiting  for  the  king's  an- 
swer, Sulla  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
barbarous  tril)es  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Archelaus  tor 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.    In  his  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refused  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Archelaus  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  refused  to  do;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms  Archelaus  him- 
self, who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
1x5  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardanus  in 
Troas,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
whnt  hud  belonged  to  them  before  the  war.  This 
peace  was  in  so  for  unfavourable  to  Mithridates  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  be  had 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
liegun  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  tho 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Milhridutic 
war,  n.  r.  1(1.     He  stimulated  Muivnu  nut  to  wait 


war  against  Mithridates  had  been  given,  had  or-  |  for  the  utlack  of  tho  king,  but  to  begin  hostilities 
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at  once.  From  this  moment  Archelaus  is  no  more 
mentioned  in  history,  but  several  writers  state  in- 
c/c^cntally,  that  he  was  honoured  by  the  Roman 
*c*Hite.   (Appian,  de  Dell.  MUkrid.  17—64  ;  Plut. 

&*IL  11—24;  Liv.  Epil.  81  and  82;  VelL  Pat. 

Yi.  25  ;  Florus,  iii.  5  ;  Ores,  vi.  2 ;  Paus.  i.  20.  §  3, 

&c.,  Aarel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  Illualr.  75, 76 ;  Dion  Cast. 

Frogm,  n.  173,  ed.  Reimar.;  Sallust,  Fragm.  Hist. 

lib.  iv.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  796; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57.)  In  the  year  b.  c.  63, 
Pompey  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Comana,  which  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  in  Pontus,  and  according  to 
Hirtius  (de  Bell.  Alex.  66),  in  Cappadocia.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Comana  conferred 
upon  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
over  the  place  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  (Appian, 
de  Bell  MUkr.  114;  Strab.  /.  c,  xiL  p.  558.)  In 
b»c.  36,  when  A.  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
was  making  preparations  for  a  war  against  the 
Parthian*,  Archelaus  went  to  Syria  and  offered  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  other  prospects  opened  before  him.  Be- 
renice, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs,  who  after 
the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  become  queen  of 
Egypt,  wished  to  marry  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Archelaus,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dntcs  F.upator,  sued  for  her  hand,  and  succeeded. 
(Strab.  II.  cc. ;  Dion  Cass.  l.c)  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Roman  senate  would  not  permit  Archelaus  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Parthia,  and  Archc- 
Lius  left  Qabinius  in  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  CnsMus,  Gabinius  was  induced  by  bribes  to 
assist  Archelaus  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Bere- 
nice, while  at  the  same  time  he  received  bribes 
from  Ptolemy  AuleteS  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Archelaus 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
months,  for  Gabinius  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  a  c.  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  nnd  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Archelaus 
lost  his  crown  and  his  life.  His  daughter  too  was 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  U.  cc.;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  58; 
Liv.  EpiU  lib.  105  ;  Cic.  pro  RaUr.  Post.  8;  Val. 
Max.  x.  1,  extern.  6.)  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  family  of  Archelaus  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  had  his  body  searched 
for  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Plut.  Ant.  3.) 

3.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xiL  p.  558.)  In  B.c.  51,  in  which  year 
Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelaus  assisted 
with  troops  and  money  those  who  created  disturb- 
ances in  Cappadocia  and  threatened  king  Ariobar- 
icanes  II.;  but  Cicero  compelled  Archelaus  to  quit 
Cappadocia.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.1  In  n.  c.  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine 
war,  deprived  Archelaus  of  his  office  of  high  priest, 
nnd  gave  it  to  Lvcomedes.  ( Appian,  de  Bell.  Miihr. 
121;  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Alct.  Gb.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.) 
In  B.  c  34,  Antony,  after  Laving  expelled  Ariara- 
thes,  gave  to  Archelaus  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
« — a  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
mother,  Glaphyra,  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Strab. 
xii.  p.  540.)  Appian  (de  Bell.  Cir.  v.  7),  who 
places  this  event  in  the  year  B.  c  41,  calls  the  son 
«f  Glaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  gave  Cappadocia, 
Sisinna;  which,  if  it  is  not  a  mistake,  may  have 
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been  a  surname  of  Archelaus.  During  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Octavianus,  Archelaus  was 
among  the  allies  of  tho  former.  (Plut.  Ant.  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  but  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  &c)  On  one  oc- 
casion, during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  ngainst  Archelaus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 
king.  (Dion  Cass.  Wu.  1 7 ;  Suet  Tib.  8.)  But  after- 
wards Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche- 
laus, the  cause  of  which  was  jealousy,  as  Archelaus 
had  paid  greater  attentions  to  Caius  Caesar  than  to 
him.  (Comp.  Tacit.  A  anal.  ii.  42.)  When  there- 
fore Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  harbouring  revolutionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar- 
chelaus was  then  at  such  an  advanced  age,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  unneces- 
sary to  take  away  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  a.  d.  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.,  Tacit.  IL  cc.;  Suet. 
715.  37,  Calig.  1 ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  534.)     [L.  S.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contains  on  tho 
reverse  a  club  and  the  inscription  BA2IAEH2  AP- 
XEAAOT  +IA(A?)0nATPIAO2  TOT  KTIXTOT. 
He  is  called  rrfonjj,  according  to  Eckhel  (iii.  p. 
201),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Eleusa  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  off  the  coast 
of  Cilicia.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4.  §  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  QApXt>M>s)y  a  philosopher 
of  the  Ionian  school,  called  Physicm  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  Laertius  (ih  16),  is  contradicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Slrom.  i.  p.  30), 
that  Anaxagoras  fj-rnfrytxytv  <f  jto  ttjj  '\u»las  'ACij- 
rafc  tt)v  SiaTpiGyv,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  with  Clinton  (F.  II.  ii.  p.  51),  that 
Archelaus  was  the  first  Athenian  who  did  so.  For 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Ritter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simplicius  (in  Phys.  Arvstot.  fol.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Theophrastus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apoilodorus,  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Myson,  and  is  snid  to  havo 
taught  at  Lampsncus  before  he  established  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xcnophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  his  namesake  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-known  patron  of  that  poet. 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
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forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  ■  In  the  men- 
tal history  of  all  nations  it  is  observable  that  scien- 
tific inquiries  are  first  confined  to  natural  objects, 
and  afterwards  pan*  into  moral  SjM-tukwions ;  and 
so,  among  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Socratic  schools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Archelaus  is  the  union  of  the  two  :  he  was 
the  List  recognized  leader  of  the  former  (succeeding 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxagoras 
nome  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (ri  dwtipor)  are  the  principle  of 
all  things  by  which  Plutarch  (Plac.  Phil.  L  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (Stob.  Ed.  Phys.  L 1 , 2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagnras  in  its  most  important 
point;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Hitter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the-  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  fiiirly  with  that  of  Simplicius  (/.  c) ; 
and  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil's  doc- 
trine. Archelaus  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 


hed  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  bat  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  his  physical  theory  that  be  seems  to 
hare  passed  into  ethical  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
sition, that  right  and  wrong  arc  oil  <pti<rti  dAAa  yd/M? 
— a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  its  form  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  his  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  from  the  separation  or  distribution  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  by  nature 
(<f>v<rt i),  and  that  Archelaus  assigns  tho  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man  ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Archelaic  physical  system,  it  docs  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  Dc- 
mocritus  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &c,  are  by  vlnor,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaus  we  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  nn  egg,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars  ;  and  that  he  correctly  accounted  for  »peech 
bv  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to  I 
Plutarch  (/Y«c  Phil.  iv.  19),  he  was  indebted 
to 
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Archelaus  flourished  a.  c  450.  In  that  year 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athens,  and  during 
his  absence  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  taught  So- 
crates. (LaerL  L  e.)  To  the  authorities  given 
above  add  Brucker,  Hut.  Crit.  Phil.  ii.  2, 1 ;  Hitter, 
Getchichte  tier  Phil.  iii.  9;  Tennemann,  GrmndrUt 
der  a-tch.  der  Phil.  §  107.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AUCHELA'US  fApxtow*),  »  Greek  rorr,  is 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Cherxonesus,  as 
he  is  also  called  Chersonewta.  (An tig.  Caryst.  1 9 ; 
A  then.  xii.  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  his 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (Anthol.  Pliuiud.  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  {Ayfaoph.  p.  749),  on  the 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  But  both  of  these  opinions  are 
connected  with  chronological  difficulties  and 
Westennann  has  shewn  that  Archelaus  in  all  pro- 
bability flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  Cnrystius  (/.  c, 
comp.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  (irapd- 
8o£a)  iu  epigrams.  Besides  this  peculiar  kind  of 
epigrams  Archelaus  wrote  a  work  called  iStotpin], 

i.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (A then.  ix.  p.  4U9; 
Diog.  Lac'rt.  ii.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  on 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects  like  his  epigrams. 
(Plin.  Eiench.  lib.  xxviiL;  Schol.  ad  Nixmd.  Ther. 
822  ;  Artemid.  Oneirocr.  iv.  22.  Compare  Wester- 
mann,  Scriptor.  Her.  miraJtil.  Gracci,  p.  xxiL, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archelaus  p.  158,  &c)  [L.  8.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx«Aao$),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro* 
fession  ;  whence  he  is  called  r*xvoypd<pos  ^rwp. 
(Diog.  Laert.iL  17.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  a  sculptor  of  Prions  the  sou 
of  Apollonius  made  the  marble  baa-relief  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colon na  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  bas- 
relief,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  supposition 
that  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
[Apollonius],  and  that  he  flourished  in  tho  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aero.  From  tho  circum- 
stance of  the  "Apotheosis"  hnving  been  found  in 
tho  palace  of  Claudius  at  Bovillac  (uow  Krnttocchi), 
coupled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
for  Homer  (Suet.C7at«/.  42),  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  his  reign.  A  de- 
scription of  the  bas-relief,  and  a  list  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  The  Tovmlry 
Gallery,  in  the  Library  of  Ktttertaimiuj  KnmeledyC) 

ii.  p.  120.  [P.  S.J 
ARCHELA'US  ('ApxAaor),  king  of  Sparta, 

7th  of  the  Agids  son  of  Agcsilaus  I.,  contempo- 
rary with  Charilaua,  with  whom  he  took  Acgys  a 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt- 
ed, but  probably  then  first  taken.  (Paus.  iii.  2; 
Plut  Lyc.  5 ;  Kuscb.  Pruci*.  v.  32.)  [A.  II.  C] 
ARCHELA'US  ('fkpXhaos).  son  of  Thkoijo- 
rus  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  tho 
military  commander  in  Susiaiui,  u.u  300.  (Arriun, 

iii.  1  (> ;  Curt.  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
in  323,  An-helauS  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (Dexipp. 
oi>.  PUnt.  Cod.  82,  p.  C4,  b.,  cd.  llvkkor.) 
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ARCHF/MACIIUS  {'Apxtfwxos).  There  arc 
two  mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning 
whom  nothing  of  interest  is  known,  the  one  a  son 
of  Heracles  and  the  other  a  son  of  Priam.  (Apollod. 
iL  7.  §  8,  Hi.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'MACHUS  C\>x'w«),  of  Euboea, 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  country,  which  con- 
sisted at  least  of  three  books.  (Strab.  x.  p.  4G5 ; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  204,  a. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
327,  a.  ed.  Paris,  1029 ;  Harpocrat.  *.  v.  KoruAowv 
ipot ;  Plut.  ds  tuet  (Mr.  c.  27.)  Whether  this 
Archelaus  was  the  author  of  the  grammatical  work 
At  MtrwyvfJat  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Mod.  iv. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCHEMO'RUS  fApXW<»)»  a  son  of  the 
Ncmean  king  Lycurgus,  and  Eurydice.  His  real 
name  was  Opheltes,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  Archemorus,  that  is,  "the  Forerunner 
of  death,"  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against  Thebe6 
stopped  at  Nemea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheltes,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
child  was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven.  But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident 
an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions, tbey  called  the  child  Archemorus,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  gomes  in  honour  of  him. 
(Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.) 

ARCHE'NOR  {'Apx4r*p%  one  of  the'Niobids 
(Hygin.  Fab.  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
called  by  Ovid  {Met.  vi  248)  Alphenor.  The 
names  of  the  Niobids,  however,  differ  very  much 
in  the  different  lists.  [L.  8.] 

ARCHESITA.   [Arcmilaus,  Artists,  No.  4] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  {'Apxiarparot).  1.  One 
of  the  ten  trrparriyoi  who  were  appointed  to  super- 
sede Alcibiades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  B.  c  407.  Xeno- 
phon  and  Diodorus,  who  give  us  his  name  in  this 
list,  say  no  more  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysias 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  he  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  with  Conon  when  Callicratidas 
cha&ed  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  'EkotoV 
rvoot  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Died.  xiii.  74,  77, 
78;  Lys.  'As-oA.  tvpuS.  p.  1G2;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
Hell,  i.  6.  §  16 ;  Thirlwairs  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 19, 
note  3.) 

2.  A  member  of  the  jSoi/Xij  at  Athens,  who 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
At'j{(»fH)tami,  b.  c  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  advising  capitulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  I/elL  ii.  2.  §  15.) 

3.  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonidcs,  that  an 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Arrhidoeus  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polysperchon, 
to  accuse  Phocion  of  treason,  a  c  318.  (Plut. 
Paoe.  c.  33.)  Schneider  (ad  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2. 
|  15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identifies  this 
Arcbcstratus  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
above.  [E.  K.J 

ARCHF/STRATUS  ('ApxW«™)-  Of 
Gela  or  Syracuse  (Athen.  i.  p,  4,  d),  but  more 
usually  described  as  a  native  of  Gela,  appean  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  which  coidd  be  used  for  the  table  ;  and  gave 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Cookery,  which  was  celebrated  in  an- 
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tiquity,and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  Siculae  dapes.  II or.  Carta,  iii.  1.  18,  became 
proverbial)  ;  and  Tcrpsion,  wbo  is  described  as  a 
teacher  of  Arcbcstratus,  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337, 
b.)  The  work  of  Archestratus  is  cited  by  the  an- 
cients under  five  d  liferent  titles, — TaarpoXoyta, 
Tatrrpovoula^  'Oifoiroifa,  AuwoXoyla,  and  'H8wra- 
tota.  Ennius  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  Carmina  Hetlypathetica 
or  Hedypathica.  (ApuL  Aj>ol.  p.  484,  Oudcnd.) 
Archestratus  delivered  his  precepts  in  the  style 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  called  in  joke  the  Hesiod  orTheognis 
of  gluttons,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  as  the, 
**  Golden  Verses,"  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (Athen. 
vii.  pp.  3 1 0,  a.  320,  f. )  H  is  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
that  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  tho  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History  (voL  i,  pp.  Iv.— lxxv.),  and  also  by  !><>- 
menico  Scina,  under  the  title  of  **  1  frammenti 
della  Gastronomia  di  Archestrato  raccolti  e  volga- 
rizxati,"  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  n«pl  AiIAtttcSv  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  {'Apxeri/tos),  of  Syracuse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  of  Thales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypselus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimus  was  present.  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  CApxlas),  of  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Syracuse,  b.  c  734.  He  was  a  Heracleid,  either 
of  tho  Bacchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Actaeon  [Actabon,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pausanias,  who  gives  tho 
three  hexameters,  "to  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alphcius  reappeared."  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
Byz^  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  versea 
of  the  Oracle,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellus  chose  health,  and  Archias  wealth  ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonies  were  connected.  Archias 
sailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corey ra:  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  (Tbuc  vi  3 ;  Plut. 
Amui.  Narr.  p.  772 ;  Diod.  Krc  ii.  p.  288  ;  Paua. 
v.  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  269 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
i.  v.  Syracus.;  Schol.  ad  ArisL  Eq.  1089.  See 
also  Clinton,  F.  11.  a  c.  734,  and  vol.  iL  pp.  264, 
265  ;  Mullcr's  liar.  i.  6.  §  7.)         [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIAS  fApxfa)*  1.  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samoa 
in  B.  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  in  Lacouia 
his  grandson  Archias.  (Herod,  iii.  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
a  c  32$,  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  to  apprehend 
the  orators  whom  Autipatcr  had  demanded  of  the 
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A  then  Una,  And  who  had  fled  from  Athens.  He 
seized  Hyperidcs  and  others  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Aeacus  in  Aegina,  and  transported  them  to  Cleo- 
nae  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaureia.  Archias,  who  was  nick- 
named <pvya&o&tpa.i,  the  hunter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poverty  and  disgrace.  (Plut. 
Deai.  28,  29,  Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  849  ;  Arrian,  op. 
PkoL  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  The  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceived a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  b.  c.  155,  but  being  detected  he  banged 
himself.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Epaphroditus.  (Suidas,  $.  v.  'Ewa^^Srroj ; 
Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  ApolL  Lex.  I/om.  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,  A-  LICl'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  a  c.  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  from  the  speech  of  Cicero* 
in  his  defence,  which  is  the  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  htm,  and  must  therefore  be  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  played  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.   Ho  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whose  name  he  adopted.    His  reception 
during  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
(pro  Arch.  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
rolled him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  his  repu- 
tation was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
u.  n.  1 02  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expression  "praetextatus"  (c.  8) 
literally  explained  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  II.  iiL  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  Lucullus  (ad  Att.l  16.  9), 
Marius,  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  father,  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  Q.  Catulus,  nnd  Cicero.    After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
as  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vileges than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen, 
lie  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus, — in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  B.  c  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war.    As  he  had  sung  the  Ci  in- 
line war  in  honour  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  ho  had  witnessed  (c  9), 
iu  honour  of  Lucullus.    We  do  not  bear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  consul- 
ship (c  11);  in  B.  c,  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  begun  it  (ad  AtL  L  16);  or  whether 
he  ever  published  his  intended  Cacciliana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellus  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  tho  Antbologin  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  Ilgen,  OpmctUa,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Clin- 
ton, iii.  p.  452,  note  k.)    These  are  all  of  little 
merit.    In  b.c.  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 


*  Schroeter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  (Gratia  quae  vu/y>  fertur  pro  Arc/tut,  &c., 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  fully  established 
as  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero's  speeches. 
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I  was  praetor  this  year.  (SchoL  Rob.  p.  354,  <*d. 
OrellL)  Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  preserved. 
**  If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  author,  whose  talent  had  been  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  Lucullus,  Marius,  and  him- 
self, might  well  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  register  certainly,  of  Heraclea,  in  which  his 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  Marsian  war;  but  their  ambassadors  and  L. 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  there. 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  years  before  he  be- 
came citizen,  had  given  the  usual  notice  before 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  if  his  property  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  was  he- 
causo  of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  was 
after  all  no  proof  of  citizenship.  He  had  made 
wills,  bad  been  an  heir  (comp.  Did.  of  Ant.  s.v. 
Tesfamentum,  IIera)%  and  his  name  was  on  tho 
civil  list.  But,  after  all,  his  chief  chum  was  his 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  had  applied  it." 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  |  1 9),  Archias  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  numbers,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  his  language  and  his 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARCHI'BIUS  ('Apxfaos).  1.  An  Alexandria© 
grammarian,  the  son  or  father  of  the  grammarian 
Apollonius  [ApoLLONiUft,  No.  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  Callimachus. 
(Suidas, «.  r.) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Suid.  s.  r.) 

ARCHI'BIUS  0Apx«e«")*  a  OnA  «"*g*>n,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  must 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Heliodorus  (in  Cocchi's 
Graecor.  Chirurg.  Libri,  be*,  Flor.  1754,  fob  p.  96) 
and  Galen.  (Da  Antid.  it  10,  vol  xiv.  p.  159  ;  As 
Compos.  Medioam.  sec  Gen.  v.  14,  voL  xiii.  p.  849.) 
Pliny  mentions  (//.  N.  xviii.  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Archibius  was  a  physician.       [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHIDAMEIA  ('A^As/wia)-  1.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
nienes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  (Pons.  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  Tho  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  B.  c  240. 
(Plut.  Apit*  4,  20.) 

3.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  was  nearly  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  in  b.  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  (Pyrrk.  27)  calls  her  'Apxt- 
Safda,  but  Polyaenus  (viii.  49)  Apx^afus.  The 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cicadas 
(Clcomenes  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  fAmBcyu>*)t  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  tho  Eurypontids,  son  of  Anaxi- 
daraus,  contemporary  with  the  Tcgeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  tho  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
scnian,  in  u.  c.  668.  (Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
§  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  tho  banishment  of  his  grandfather 
Leotychidea,  B.  c.  469.  In  the  4th  or  perhaps 
rather  tho  5th  year  of  his  reign,  his  kingdom  was 
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visttrd  by  the  tremendous  calamity  of  the  great 
earthquake,  by  which  all  Laconia  was  shaken,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  ruins.    On  this  occasion 
his  presence  of  mind  is  said  to  have  saved  his  peo- 
ple.   Foreseeing  the  daiiger  from  the  Helots,  he 
summoned,  by  sounding  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
surviving  Spartans,  and  collected  them  around  him, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  ruins,  in  a  body 
sufficient  to  deter  the  assailants.     To  him,  too, 
rather  than  to  Nicomedes,  the  guardian  of  his  col- 
league, Plcistbanax,  (  Pleiatarchus  was  probably 
dead,)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
contest  with  the  revolted  Mcssenians,  which  oc- 
cupies this  and  the  following  nine  years.    In  the 
expeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hos- 
tilities with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years'  truce, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  though  in  the  discus- 
sion at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
truce  he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  aad  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.    Of  the  Peloponncsian  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  10  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Archidamian  war  ;  the  share,  however,  taken 
in  it  by  Archidaraus  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataca  ;  and 
again  of  the  thin!  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
a  c.     In  427  Cleomcnes  commanded ;   in  426 
Agis,  son  and  now  successor  of  Arch idam us.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomcnes ;  for  had  Agis  already  succeeded, 
he,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleomcnes,  would  have 
commanded  ;  in  the  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  a  c.  427.    His  views  of  this  momentous 
struggle,  as  represented  by  Thncydides,  seem  to 
justify  the  character  that  historian  gives  him 
of  intelligence  and  temperance.    His  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
his  reluctance  to  enter  without  preparation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
tion ;  though  in  his  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
seem  to  have   somewhat  wasted  I«*iccdnemon*s 
moral  superiority.    The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Platacn  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
character ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro- 
bable result,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
epirit.    Ho  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
from  all  responsibility  "for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  surrender  in  the  year  of  his 
death.    We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
stance of  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
to  altered  circumstances,  and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  «ccms  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
first  wife,  Lampito  or  Lampido,  his  father's  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilaus  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
parently the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Kphors  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
victory.    (Thuc.  i.  ii.  iii.;  Diod.  xi  G3 ;  Pans,  iii. 
7.  §8  9,  10;  Plut  Cimon,  1G,  Age*.  1  ;  Herod. 
vi.71.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  king  of  Sputa,  20th 
of  the  Eurypontids,  was  son  of  Agesilaus  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  father 
in  behalf  of  Sphodrias,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
was  attached,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 
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the  weak  affection  of  Agesilaus,  from  the  punish- 
ment which  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  a  c.  370.  (Xen.  ILIL  v.  4.  ?§  25— 
33  ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Ayes,  c.  25  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Pel.  c.  14.)  In  a  c.  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus  (Xen.  JIvll.  v.  4. 
§  58 ;  Plut.  Ayes,  c.  27),  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Leuctra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  tho 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
4.  §§  17—26  ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  Wess.  tut 
loc;  ThirlwalTs  Greece^  voL  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
367,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  "Tearless 
Battle,"  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  UeU, 

vii.  L  §  28;  Plut.  Ayes,  c.  33;  Polyaen.  i.  45; 
Diod.  xv.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  "Archidamus*'  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spur- 
tan  senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolu- 
tion  of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta's  consent,  a  separate 
peace  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  UelL  vii.  4.  §  !).)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §  20,  c\c;  Just, 
vi.  5) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Agesilaus  went  to  join  tho 
allies  at  Mantiucia,  he  baflled  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  §  9,  &c; 
Diod. xv. 82,83;  Plut.  Ayes.c.U\ Iwct.  F.p.ad  Arch. 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  Either  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomclus, 
the  Phocian,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyouk  decree  and  his 
seizure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24;  Just  viii.  1  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  4; 
Theopomp  a  p.  Pan*,  iii.  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  (Sioikmtuoi)  of  that  community  ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  uot  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi.  39  ;  Paus. 

viii.  27  ;  Demosth.  pro  MeyttL;  comp  Aristot  I'o- 
UU  v.  10,  ed.  Ik-kk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  marching  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aeschines  (de.  Fals.  Ley.  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  leaders  to  Archidamus,  "to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phods."  Demosthenes  (de  Fals.  Ley.  p.  365 ) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phalaecus  (  Aesch.  de  Fids. 
Iji'ij.  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodoni*, 
of  Philip's  victory  at  Chacroneia.  (Diod.  xvi.  S3,  B8j 
Pans.  iii.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280 ;  Theopomp.  up. 
Athen.  xiu  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut  Ayis,  c.  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  nt  Olympim  which 
is  mentioned  by  Puusanias.  (vi.  ch.  1, 15.)  IK.  E.J 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23rd  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  sou  of  Eudaniidas  I.  and 
the  grandson  of  Anhidnmns  III.  (Plut.  Ap\  3.) 
He  was  king  in  n.  c.  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Plut.  Demetr.  3a.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  son  of  Eudamidas  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  b.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  through 
the  means  of  Aratua,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appears  that  Cleomenes 
also  was  privy  to  his  recall.  Archidamus  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  was  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plut. 
Cteom,  1,5;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  37,  riii.  1.)  Archi- 
damus V.  was  the  hut  king  of  the  Eurypoutid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  B.  c.  220,  but  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stranger,  Lycurgus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  iL  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Archkda- 
ii  us,  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  ('Apx»«^»),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  8.  c., 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  {De  Simpl. 
Medioam.  Temper,  ac  FacuU.  iL  5,  &c.,  voL  xi.  p. 
471,  &c\  which  was  preserved  by  Diocles  of 
Carystus.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men* 
tioncd  by  Pliny  (//.  JV.  Ind.  Auct),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemus  are  to  be  found  in  the  44  Vete- 
rinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Ruelhus,  Paris,  1530,  foln  and  after- 
wards in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537, 
4tc  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ('Apx"*""^  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  whose  fame  spread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod,  ii. 
1 36  ;  Aehan,  V.  H.  xii.  63;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  fAfxrytVifr),  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  familiar  to  most  non- professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  JuvenaL  (vi.  236,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  252.)  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclectici  {Did.  of  AnU  s.v.  Eclectkt),  and  was 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  D.  98-1 1 7,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  reality  of  accuracy. '  Archigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  lire-time,  but  left  behind  him  n  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  their  professiuu.   The  name  of 
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the  father  of  Archigenes  was  Philippns ;  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whoso  life  he  once  saved 
[  Aoatiiinus]  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Suid.  *.  v.  *Apxry. ; 
Eudoc  Viular.  ap.  Villoison,  A  need.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p. 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served, of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  are  still 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer's 
Awed.  Gr.  Paris,  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  395.)  By  some 
writers  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  PneumaticL  (Galen,  IntrotL  c  9.  vol. 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particulars  respecting 
Archigenes  see  Le  Clerc,  Hid.  de  la  Med. ;  Fabric 
BUI.  Gr.  voL  xiii.  p.  80,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  Hist, 
de  la  Mid. ;  Haller,  Bill.  Medie.  PracL  vol.  L 
p.  1 98  ;  Oaterhausen,  Hist.  Scctae  Pneumatic.  Mnl. 
Altorf,  1791, 8vo.;  HaxleUy  A nalccia  Hiftorico-C'rit. 
de  ArcJiigcnc,  $c.,  Bamberg,  4 to.  1816;  Isensee, 
Gesch.  der  Med. ;  Bostock's  History  of  Medicine, 
from  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken.  [ W.  A.  G.J 

ARCHI'LOCIIUS  ('Apx/Aoxw)'  of  Pares,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  714-676  B.  c 
(Bode,  GcschieMe  der  Lyr.  Dichtk.  i.  pp.  38,  47.) 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Pares.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demetcr  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  regions 
at  Delphi.  His  father  was  Telesicles,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his 
age  (between  710  and  700  B.  a),  and  probably 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  prise  for  his  hymn  to 
Demeter  (SchoL  in  A  ristopL  A e.  1 762),  Arehilochus 
went  from  Pares  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change, 
to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Arehilo- 
chus, a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycam- 
bes, who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to 
givo  bis  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Arehilochus  attacked  the  whole  family 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  tho  daughters  of 
Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son 
of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos. 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  bis 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust.  (Plut.  de.  Exit.  12.  p.  604  ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  viiL  p.  370;  Eustath.  in  Otlyss.  L  p.  227 ; 
Aelian,  V.H.  xii.  50.J  While  at  Thasos  he  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Thracians  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcaeus  under  similar  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  Plutarch  {Inst.  Lacon. 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Arehilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  tho  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  ho  bad  written  in  his  poems,  that  a 
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man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his 
life.    But  Valerius  Maximut  (vi.  3,  ext.  1)  Bays, 
that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lyenmlwe*.    It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confusion  has  been  made  between  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fate  of  his  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  ho  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia  with  his  hymn  to  Heracles 
(Tsetses,  CkU.  L  685),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  sing  a  hymn 
by  Archilochus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, OIpup.  ix.  1.)    These  traditions,  and  the  cer- 
tain fact  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus  was  spread, 
in  bis  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.    It  seems,  tliat  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he  speaks  well. 
(Atnen.  xii.  p.  523,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Paros,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
people  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
iinmcd  Calondas  or  Corax.    The  Delphian  oracle, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  pro- 
mised to  his  father  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  because  uhe  had  slain  the  servant  of  the 
Muses."     (Dion  Chrysost.   Orai.  33,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
vention of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Callimis ;  and  though  Call  in  ub  was  somewhat 
older  than  Archilochus  [Cai.linus],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Mc- 
leager  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  his 
Cwrwo.  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
fame  of  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
even  Homer, — meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 
writers ;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
above  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost  L  c ;  Longin. 
xiii.  3;  Vclleius,  L  5;  Cicero,  OraL  2;  Hcra- 
deitus,  ap,  IMag,  Lai'rt  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  day  (An tip.  Thessal.  Epigr.  45),  and  two 
faces,  which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust.  (Vis- 
conti,  Icon,  Grec.  i.  p.  62.)  Tho  emperor  Hadrian 
judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
of  favour  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
different  department  of  poetry.  (Epig.  5.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  Licbcl  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  nges  unfom  liar 
with  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was 
blamed  for  its  severity  ( Licbcl,  p.  4 1 ) ;  and  the 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
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was  "rage,"  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Homco  I  A.  P. 
79) : 

"  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo," 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (Le.),  KwatSvrus 
iduSovs ;  and  his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb, 
'Apxi*4xov  irorsij.    But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  sar- 
casms of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  very  wise,"  (too  (TixfiuTarov,  Iiepub.  ii. 
p.  365.)    Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  ra- 
pid changes  (qttum  validate,  turn  breves  vibruntetque 
KBfnitiac),  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  (pith 
rimum  sanguinis  atque  nervorum),  and  considers 
that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius.  In  the  latter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Pint.  tie.  Aud.  13,  p.  45,  a.)    Of  modern  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  hy 
Miiller,  who  says,  "The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus'' Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being 
magnified.    But  that  theso  pictures,  like  carica- 
tures from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  ma)*  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus'  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.     Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambea  to 
hang  themselves, — if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.   But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;  the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus'  iambics  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence?     When  Plato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  M  Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus  !"   This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satins 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it."    (History  of 
the  Literature  of  Greece,  i.  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  Afurgitcs,  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
thobc  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demcter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  tho 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  Frog*,  was 
called  iambus ;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
tho  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  stylo  of  poetry  in  the  placo  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thebis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  c!mracter  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit  Accord- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  tho 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  casts  strength,  in  tho 
fatter,  speed  and  lightness  which  arc  the  chainc- 
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tcristics  respectively  of  the  iambus  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. These  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued 
systems,  by  uniting  every  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
{a  victre  or  di/xxlia),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more 
strongly  accentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  so 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  musical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  Utr.*  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse,  Archilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  (fxxJ*\  which  was  formed  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  more  verses  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
three  trochees,  was  called  the  ithyphallic  verse 
(M^oAAoy).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  verse  com- 
pounded  of  two  different  metrical  structures,  which 
was  called  asynariete.  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Saturnian  verse,  (Bent- 
ley's  Dimriaiion  on  Phalarv.)  Archilochus  in- 
troduced several  improvements  in  music,  which 
begun  about  his  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetry. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus*  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself  (Episi. 
L  19.  23): 

**  Parios  ego  primum  iambos 
Ostendi  Latio,  numcros  ani mosque  secutus 
res  et 


Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Kpodes  The  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacobs*  A  nth' J.. 
(ii\itee.>  Gaisford's  J'oet.  Grace.  Min.,  Bergk's 
JWt.  Lj/riei  Gruc<>.,  and  by  Liebel,  Arckilochi  Jfo- 
liq>mie^  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabricius  (iL  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fully  the 
passages  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  are 
supposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  $.] 

AKCHIME'DES  ('Apxynfoj).  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians  was 
born  a  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  Txetecs,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct. 

Of  bis  family  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Hiero;  but  Cicero  (7W. 
Di*p.  v.  23),  contrasting  him  apparently  not  with 
Dionysius  (as  Torclli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  **  humilem  homunculum  a  pulverc  ct  radio 
excitabo.**  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  docs  not  seem  to  hare  been  elevated  (Silius 
ItaL  xiv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman,  of  Hiero.  A  modern  tradition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Syracusan  virgin 
martyr  St.  Lucy.  (Uivaltus,  in  vit.  Archim.  Maz- 
zucMfi,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  ho  is  snid,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus  to  have  studied  under  Couou 
the  Sainian,  a  mathematiciau  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Virg.  Jul.  iii.  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergctcs,  and 
for  whom  he  testifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in 


•  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  first  arsis 
and  the  first  thesis  of  the  iambic  metre,  and  to  the 
teconii  arsis  and  the  second  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 
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several  places  of  his  works.  (Sec  the  introduction* 
to  the  Quadrature  Parabolcs  and  the  De  Ilelicibus.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  ho  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Diod.  v.  37.)  Livy  (xxiv.  34)  call* 
him  n  distinguished  astronomer,  '*  unicus  spectator 
cocli  siderumque;"  a  description  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable'  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rius.  (See  also  Macrob.  Sown.  &-ip.  ii.  3.)  Ho 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutarch  (J/unW/. 
c  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  tho 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  as  despising  these  con- 
trivances, and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches 
of  physics,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  success  which  placed  him  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  equilibrum  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies, 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  "  De  Insidcnti- 
bus,"  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1 G08.  (Lagrange,  Mec. 
Anal.  voL  i.  pp.  11,  176.) 

He  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterwards  were  so  far  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marccllus  as  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (PluU 
ManxiL  15-18  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  engines 
are  evidentlv  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  tho 
burning  of  tfie  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  Liter  times  is 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Galen  ID«  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Lucian  (Hippta*,  c  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonnras  (about  A.  n.  1100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  appa- 
ratus contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byzan- 
tium was  besieged  in  the  reign  of  Anasta-*ius ; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particular  passage.  Tho  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Tzrtzcs  (about 
1 150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  (Ckil.  ii.  103 — 150*),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says  set  the 
Roman  ships  on  lire  when  they  came  within  n 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  Large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  mm  id 
it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in 
modem  times  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  **  Del  Spccchio  U  storm,"  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  Buffon,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  minerals.  (Onumw,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  &c) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
1  "  examined  in  vol.  ii.  of  Peymrd's  Archi- 
;  and  a  prize  essay  upon  it  by  Candle  is 
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translated  from  the  Dutch  in  Gilbert's  u  Annnlen 
der  Physik,"  voL  liii.  p.  242.  The  most  pro- 
bable conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by 
means  of  a  burning  mirror,  and  that  later  writers 
falsely  connected  the  circumstance  with  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  (See  Ersch  and  Gruber'a  Cyclop. 
art.  Archim.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  of  Archi- 
medes* skill  in  the  application  of  science  have 
been  collected  from  various  authors  by  Rivaltus 
(who  edited  his  works  in  16*15)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixture  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  by 
a  method  suggested  to  him  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  w  hen  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  that,  forgetting  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
he  ran  home  shouting  efynjKa,  evpijwa.   The  par- 
ticulars of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
probably  depended  upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and  gold  witl 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volume 
being  measured,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  cro 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  ma 
was  immersed.    It  is  not  likely  that  Archimed 
was  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorem' 
demonstrated  in  his  hydroBtatical  treatise  con- 
cerning the  lots  of  weight  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ; 
his  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  lino  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important 
theorems  referred  to.    (Vitruv.  ix.  3.;  Proclus. 
Com  mi.  iit  lib.  i.  Eucl.  ii.  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
traordinary sue  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  u),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus,  this  ship  was 
intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes' 
visit  to  Egypt. 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  its  form, 
Cochlea*  and  now  known  as  tho  water-screw  of 
Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  i.  34;  Vitruv.  x.  11.)  An 
investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Gruber.  The 
Abulpharagius 


Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
used  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  (Pope- Blount,  Centura,  p.  32.)  Tzetxes 
and  Oribasius  (de  Much,  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  Tru- 
pasL,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  probably 
a  combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
hydraulic  organ  (a  mimical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed by  Tertullian  (de  Animu,  cap.  14),  btit  Pliny 
(vii.  37)  attributes  it  to  Ctcsibiits.  (Sec  also  Pap- 
pus, Matlu  ColL  lib.  8,  introd.)  An  apparatus 
called  loculiu,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the 
Chinese  puzzle,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(Fortunatianus,  de  Arte  Mcirica,  p.  2o'C4.)  His 
most  celebrated  performance  was  tho  construction 
of  a  tpkere;  a  kiu.d  of  orrery,  representing  the 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  wo 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Epiyr. 
xxi. ««  Sphuenm  Archimclu;  Cic  AW.  Deor.  ii.  3.5, 
Tunc.  DL*p.  i.  2.") ;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Math,  ix.  1 1 5  ; 
Lactant.  Dir.  fast.  ii.  5  ;  Ov.  Fast,  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  upon  a  mathematical  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Liv.  xxv.  31;  Valcr.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
Plut.  MarvelL  19;  Cic  de  fin.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(b.  c.  75)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten 
'  x  the  Syracusans.    (  Tute.  Disp.  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account.    But  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
me  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point)  ; 
the  affectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his 
friend  Dosithcus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favourable  estimate 
of  it.    That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.   He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar 
objects;   the  clearness  of  conception  which  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phnenomcna 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  (See  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  "  De  Con. 
ct  Sphaer.")   It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.    At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
cat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.    (Plut./.  c)    Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot.  (Plat.  Symp.  p.  220,  c.  d.)  Tho 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  irp6€Krifta  'Ap- 
X'pvfciiov  proverbial.    (See  Cic  ad  Alt.  xiii.  28, 
pro  Clutat.  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  EiptifHitidei-ants  and 
Centres  of  Gravity,  in  which  the  theory  of  tho 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  lino  and  a  parabola, 
arc  established. 

The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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nny  chord  U  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  one  side  is  tho  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  pamliola, 
This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature 
of  a  curvilinear  space ;  that  is,  of  tho  discovery  of 
a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  in  which 
various  propositions  relative  to  the  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
arc  now  familiarly  known;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  (§)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces,  of  the  sphere  and 
circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio (1)  between 
tho  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modern  analytical  methods ;  but  the  original  dis- 
covery and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  tho  legitimacy 
of  the  modern  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces,  can  only  bo 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  DifT.  CaL  vol.  i.  pp.  63  and  431;  and 
compare  De  Morgan,  Diff.  Col.  p.  32.) 

Tlit*  book  on  tho  Dimension  of  the  Circle  consists 
of  throe  propositions.  1st.  Every  circle  is  equal 
to  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively  to  its 
radius  nnd  circumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  tho  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  f$  of  the  diameter  but 
less  than  f  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions are  established  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides. 

The  treatise  on  Spirals  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dosithcus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
ahle  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Conoids  and  Spheroids  relates 
chiefly  to  tho  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the 
solids  so  called  ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  tho  work  last  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  first  un success- 
ful, attempts.    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Arenarits  (d  "Vamtlrnt)  is  a  short  tract 
addnsscd  to  Oelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hicro,  in 
which  Archimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
ftfuiti  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
This  singular  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
tho  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  cither  in- 
finite, or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
are  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with  | 
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the  modern  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician's genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [ Arista rch us],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  n\>- 
poront  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  tho 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  WktuAoj  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  contain  more  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  a*  not  greater  than  10,000  oaVruAot,  he 
shews  that  tho  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads;  a  number  which  in  our  nota- 
tion would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  ciphers 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodies  (ITspl  tw*> 
'OxovfUvt*v)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  laws 
which  determine  tho  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water;  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Commandine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  IIcpl  rmv  "TPBcrn  4<pttrra- 
ntvwv  in  Ang.  Mai's  Collection,  vol.  L  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  Lemmata  is  a  collection  of 
15  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.    (Sec  Torelli's  preface.) 

Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  n.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  tho  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Baslo  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Hcrvagius.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  far  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  "Archim.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  Ascalonitne  common tari is. 
Ex  rccens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veroncnsis,"  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Baslo  edition, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenarius,  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallin,  who  pub- 
lished this  treatise  and  the  Dimensio  Circuli,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1679.  (They 
are  reprinted  in  vol.  UL  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote,  (See  Wnllis,  Op.  voL  iii.  pp. 
537,  545.  Tsctzca  says,  (\ryt  St  nal  Svpun\ 
(txjct  fj  St/pcurotHna,  Tla  /3£,  Kal  xapto^^ft  r&v  70V 
tctrfav  vaaav.)  A  French  translation  of  tho 
works  of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  Mvo.,  and  an 
English  translation  of  tho  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Maxuchelli,  Xotizie  istoriche  e  critiche 
intorvo  alia  r»to,  alle  inrenxioni,  rd  ayli  scritti  di 
Architmde,  Brescia,  1737,  4  to. ;  C.  M.  Bmndelii, 
Disserttdio  sistens  Atvhimcdis  riiani,  rjusnue  in 
Mathesin  merita,  Gryphiswald.  1789,4to.;  Martens, 
in  Ersch  und  Grubcr,  Alli/cmcine  Knct,dopadiet 
art.  Archimedes ;  Quarterly  Review,  toL  iii.  art. 
PryranTs  Archimedes;  Rigaud,  The  Armarins  of 
Archimedes,  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  Ashmo- 
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lean  Society ;  Fabric.  /Jit J.  Grate,  vol.  ii.  p.  544  ; 
]'<)[»»- Blount,  Centura  cclebriurum  Autkormm,  I«oud. 
1690,  fol.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARCHIME'DES,  of  Tralles,  wrote  commenta- 
ries upon  Hoiner  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  upon 
mechanics.  (Suidas,  «.  v.;  Eudocia,  p.  74.) 

ARt'HIME'LUS  ('Apx'VijA"),  the  author  of 
an  epigram  on  the  great  ship  of  Micro,  which  ap- 
pears to  liavc  been  built  about  '2*20  u.  c    (A then. 

v.  p.  209.)  To  this  epigram  Rrunck  {Ana led.  ii. 
p.  64)  added  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
Apx'Mn&Ws,  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
altering,  although  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  named  Archimedes.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHI'NUS  ('Apx^ot).  1.  An  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.  He  was  a  native  of  Coele, 
and  one  of  the  handing  Athenian  patriots,  who  to- 
gether with  Thmsybulus  and  Anytus  occupied 
Phylc,  led  the  Athenian  exiles  back,  and  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  B.  c. 
403.  (Demosth.  c  Timocrut.  p.  742.)  It  was  on 
the  advice  of  Arcbinas  that  Thmsybulus  proclaim- 
ed the  general  amnesty  (Acschin.  de  Fait.  l*g. 
p.  £18);  Arcbinus,  moreover,  carried  a  law  which 
afforded  protection  to  those  included  in  the  amnesty 
against  sycophantiam.  (Isocrat,  t»  CaUim.  p.  618.) 
Although  the  name  of  Arcbinus  is  obscured  in 
history  by  that  of  Thmsybulus,  yet  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  a  better  and  a 
greater  man.  Demosthenes  says,  that  he  was  often 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
great  as  a  statesman.  When  Thmsybulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  bis  friends  should  be 
rewarded  with  a  crown,  Archinus  opposed  the 
illegal  proceeding,  and  came  forward  as  accuser  of 
Thrasyburas.  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctenph,  p.  584.)  He 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Thmsybulus  en- 
deavoured in  an  illegal  way  to  procure  honours  for 
Lysias.  (Pint  Fit.  X.  Orat.  p.  835,  f.;  Phot  Cod. 
260.)  Then'  are  several  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers  which  attes:  that  Archinus  was  a  skilful 
and  upright  statesman.  He  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleidcs,  B.  c. 
403,  the  Ionic  alphabet  ('Went  ypifiujtra)  was 
introduced  into  alt  public  documents.  (Suid.  t.  v. 
iaultuv  6  Sijfws.)  Some  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
writers  hare  believed  that  Archinus  wrote  a 
funeral  oration,  of  which  a  fragment  was  thought 
to  be  preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 

vi.  p.  749.)  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (De  adm.  vi 
duxnd.  in  Demotth.  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Plato.  (Metux.  p  403.)  See  Valesius, 
ad  IlarpocraL  p.  101,  &c  ;  Ruhnken,  JlttU  Orat. 
Grate,  p.  xiii.;  Taylor,  Z#nae  Vita,  p.  141,  &c) 

2.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  lost.  (ScuoL  ad  Find.  F}ih.  iii.  69  ;  Steph. 
By*.  s.  e.  Atrrtov.)  [L.  S-] 

ARCHIPPU8  f/Apx'  swos),  an  Achaean,  who 
accompanied  Andronidas  to  Diaeus,  the  commander 
of  the  Achaean*,  to  offer  peace  from  the  Romans, 
ic  146.  He  was  seized  by  Diaeus,  but  released 
upon  the  payment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xl.  5, 
comp.  c.  4,  init)  There  was  another  Archippus, 
an  Achaean,  who  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabis 
from  Argoa,  b.c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  40.) 

ARCHIPPUS  CApx»**o0»  a"  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  tho  old  comedy,  gained  a  single  prise  a.  c. 
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415.  (Suidaa,  s.  v.)  His  chief  play  was  'Ix^wr, 
44  the  Fishes,"  in  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments,  tho  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  as  excessive  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Mclanthius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voracious  fish-eaters,  were 
given  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess.  (Scbol.  in  Aristoph.  Ve*p. 
481,  Bekker.)  The  other  plays  of  Archippus, 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians,  are  *A/t$irpvu»', 
'HpoxAtjs  yajuiy,  "Ovou  ©W,  riAoirror,  and  'Pi'wtfv. 
Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aris- 
tophanes, were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus, 
namely,  rWrffftr,  Neuxryo'r,  Nijcroi,  Nloiis  or  Nlo6os. 
(Meinckc,  i.  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabricius.  (MM.  Grate,  i.  p.  831.)       IP.  S.J 

ARCIII'TELES  ('ApxiWAnt).  1.  Father  of 
the  boy  Eunomus,  whom  Heracles  killed  by  acci- 
dent on  his  visit  to  Arch i teles.  The  father  lorgavo 
Heracles,  but  Heracles  nevertheless  went  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  (Apollod.  ii  7.  §  6  ;  Diod.  iv.  3ti, 
who  calls  the  boy  Euryuomua;  Athen.  ix.  p.  410, 
&c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Achacns  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archander,  t  -gether  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  against  Lamedon.  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar- 
ried Automate,  tho  daughter  of  Danaus.  (vii.  1. 
§3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHITI'MUS  ('ApxfT«Moy),  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  (Juacst.  Grate,  c  o9.) 

ARCHO,  the  daughter  of  Hcrodicus,  a  Thessa- 
lian  chief,  whose  children  met  with  the  tragieal 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xl.  4.)  [Thkoxkna.J 

ARCH  ON  CApx»y).  1.  The  Pcllacan,  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Babylonia  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  B.e.  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4 ;  Diod.  xviii.  3), 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Cleinios  men- 
tioned in  tho  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Jmd.  c  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  tie  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  Caecilius  Metellus,  a.  c.  185.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Egypt 
in  B.  c  168  (Polyb.  xxiiL  10,  xxix.  10),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Archo,  tho  brother  of 
Xenarchus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xli.  29.) 

ARCHYTAS  ('A/rxorar),  of  Amphikba,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Euphorion,  about  B.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancients  themselves  whether  tho 
epic  poem  Tipavot  was  the  work  of  Archytas  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  {Quoad. 
Gr.  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  the  Osolian  Locrians.  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  iu 
Stobaeus.  (Serm.  lviii.  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  some  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  calls 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,   (iv.  52.)       [I*  S.] 

ARCHYTAS  ('Afx****).  of  Mytilknb,  a 
musician,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  Utpl  Ai/AaV,  which  is  ascriled  to 
Archytas  of  Tarcntum.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  82 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  600,  f„  iv.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHYTAS  {'A»xt™)>  a  Greek  of  Tarkn- 
Tt/'M,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher, 
mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  and  w;ui 
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no  leu  admired  for  his  integrity  and  virtue,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  since  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxenus 
and  Aristotle  (Athen.  xiL  p.  545)  arc  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  given  by  Diogenes  I<acrtius. 
(viii.  79 — 83.)  His  father's  name  was  Mnasar- 
chus,  Mnesagoros,  or  Histiaeus.  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  < .,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionvsius  (TxeUcs, 
CkiL  x.  359,  xi  362  ;  Suidas,  >.  v.  %Ap\vras),  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  familiar  intercourse.  (Cic. 
de  Stjtecl.  1*2.)  Two  letters  which  ore  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  aro  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  c. ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  affairs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
be  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic  (Hor.  Cam.  L  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  ho  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child's  rattle  (vkarayn)  among  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Action,  V.  II.  xiv.  19;  Aristot  Pol. 
riii.  6.  §  1.) 

As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Horace  (/.<*.)  calls  him  w maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
carentis  arenae  Meiisorera."  He  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  ( Yitruv.  ix.  praef.) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (OelL  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
riews ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  arc  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabriciu*.  {1M>.  Grate  i.  p.  833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Archytas  arc  published 
in  Gale,  Opu*c.  AfytJnl.  Cantab.  1671,  Amst  1C88. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  "on  the  10  Categories," 
was  published  by  Camcrarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  'Apxirov  if>tp6furot  Mica  KotfoAurof, 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Ijitin,  Yen.  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Tentamen  de  Arvhyiae  Tarntlini  riia  aiifue  operiLu*, 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  onlr  one  part  has  vet  ap- 
peared, Hafn.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  Iamblichusf  ViL  Pytk.23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writers  have  thought  that  there  were  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  this  name.  Rut  Iamblichu* 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bcntley's  Phalaru.) 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Diog 
Laert.  l.c;  Varro,  Ii.  R.  i.  1 ;  Columella,  H.  R.  L  1 ), 
on  cookery  (6\pupruTiKd\  lamblich,  Vit.  Pi/tk.  29, 
34;  Athen.  xii.  p.  516,  c),  and  on  architecture 
(Diog.  /.  c.;  Yitruv.  vii.  praef.),  are  most  probably 
identical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  most 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Rusts  of  Archytas  arc  engraved  in  Gronovius* 
Themtur.  Antiq.  Grace  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  Ai.it- 
cltita  <TErmlana,  v.  tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  Dmeri.  de  Archyta  Tarent.  Jenac, 
1683,  Vossiua,  -A  S ienL  Maik.  48.  §  1 ;  Montucla, 
Ilia.  MatJtt-s.  vol.  i.  pt.  L  L  in.  p.  137;  Rittcr, 
Geschkhte  der  I'ythaq.  PhUot.  p.  65. )       [  P.  S.] 

ARCTI'NUS  ('Aprruw),  of  Miletus,  is  colled 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicornossus  (A.  R.  L  68,  &c) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writers 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Homer  ; 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any  certain 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Olympiads.  We  know  from  good 
authority  that  his  father's  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Nautes.  (Suid.  «.  e. 
'Apicriros  ;  Tzetzes,  Chil.  xiiL  641.)  He  is  called 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  poems 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.  1.  The  Acliiopis  (AiQunlt),  in 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew 
him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Proclus.  2.  The  Destruction  of  Ilion  (lAiov 
irffxris),  in  two  books,  contained  a  description  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Proclus.  A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Lesches  was  likewise  colled  'IA/ou  rtpaity  but 
the  account  which  it  gave  differed  materially  from 
that  of  Arctinus.  [Lo*  hk-.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
colled  Ttriwopaxta,  that  is  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  the  first 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Eumclus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Arctinus. 
(Athen.  L  p.  22,  tu.  p.  277.)  The  fragments  of 
Arctinus  have  been  collected  by  D'untxer  (Die 
Fruam.  der  ep.  Poet,  hit  auf  Alex.  pp.  2,  Sec,  16, 
ice,  21,  &c,  Nachtraq,  p.  16)  and  Diibncr.  (Humeri 
Cam.  et  Cycii  Epid  Reliquiae*  Paris,  1 837.)  Com- 
pare C.  \V.  M  tiller,  De  Cydo  Graeoorum  Epioo . 
Welcker,  Der  Epiteke  Cyd**>  p.211,  &c.;  Bode, 
GeteJL  der  Ep.  Dicitiwut  der  IlelUn.  pp.  276,  &c, 
378,  &c.  [  L.  S.  1 

ARC  YON  ('AfMruwp),  or,  as  others  read,  Alcyon 
('AKkvwv),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Caligula's  assassination,  a.  n.  41.    [\Y.  A.  G.] 

A'RDALUS  f  AfoaAos),  a  son  of  Hephaestus, 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanetunry  of  the  Muses  at  Tmewn, 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalidea  or 
Ardoliotides.  (Paua.  ii.  31.  §3;  Hesych.  a.  r. 
'A^oAiJsi.)  ,  LU  S.J 
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ATtDEAS  fA^jWai),  a  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  the  country  of  the  Rutuli.  (Dionya,  L  72; 
Steph.  Bva.  *.  c.  "An-eio.)  [L.  8.] 

A'RDiCES  of  Corinth  and  TELE'PHANES  of 
Sicyon,  were,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  the 
first  artists  who  practised  the  monogram,  or  draw- 
ing in  outline  with  an  indication  nlso  of  the  parts 
within  the  external  outline,  but  without  colour,  as 
in  the  designs  of  Flaxman  and  Retasch.  Pliny, 
after  stating  that  the  invention  of  the  earliest  form 
of  drawing,  namely,  the  external  outline,  as  marked 
by  the  edge  of  the  shadow  (umbra  homunt  li*eu 
ctratmducta,  or  piduru  luieuru),  was  claimed  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Sicyon  ians, 
adds,  that  it  was  said  to  hare  been  invented  by 
Philoclca,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Cleanthes,  a  Corin- 
thian, and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardices 
and  Tclephanes,  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  figure  (xpurpetUes  lincas  intus).  [P.  S.J 

A  RHYS  f  aJb«w).  1.  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
his  father  Gygea,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  680  to  631. 
He  took  Priene  and  mode  war  against  Miletus. 
During  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 
took  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Herod.  i.  15,  16 ;  Pans.  iv.  24.  §  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his 
battle  against  Molo,  a  c  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
siege  of  Selcuceia.  (Polyb.  t.  53,  60.) 

ARE'GON  ('Apify  a  Corinthian  painter, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Alpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alpheius  in  Elis.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
on  a  griffin.  (Strab.  viL  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthes  be 
the  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxr.  5),  Aregon 
must  be  placed  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Greece.   [Clbakthrs.]     [P.  S.] 

ARE'GONIS  ('ApiryoAs),  according  to  the  Or- 
phic Argonautiea  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
mother  of  Mopsas.  Hvginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  her 
Chloris.  [L.  S.] 

AREIA  fAp«H  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Arcs,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Pan*.  HL  17.  §5.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Athena.  Her  statue,  together  with 
those  of  Area,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  tho 
temple  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
worship  under  this  name  wh*  instituted  by  Orestes 
after  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopaffus  of 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (L  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Arcia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
where  the  Areiopagites  were  equally  divided. 
(AeschyL  Eum.  753.)  From  these  circumstances, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  name  Areia  ought  not 
to  be  derived  from  Ares,  but  from  dftd,  a  prayer,  or 
from  ip4m  or  d(*<TKu>,  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleochus,  by  whom  Apollo  be- 
came the  father  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
Fur  other  traditions  about  Miletus,  see  Acacallis 
and  Miletus.  [L.  S.] 

AREl'LYCUS  ('A^Auaos).  Two  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
451,  xvi.  308.)  [L.  S.] 

AREITHOUS  ('Apnttoos),  king  of  Arne  in 
Bovotia,  and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in 
the  Iliad  (vii.  8,&c)  Kopvri}n?t,  because  he  fought 
with  no  other  weapon  but  a  club.    He  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgns,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  be  could  not  make  use 
of  his  club.  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycurgus, 
wore  the  armour  of  Arei'thnus  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  IL  vii.  138,  Ac.)  The  tomb  of  Arci'thous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  1 1.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.487).  [L.S.] 

ARE1US  ('Apuos),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
thev  were  conquered.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5.)   [L.  S.] 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  ("*/»«")>  «  "tizen 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  declared 
that  he  spared  tho  city  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut.  Ant.  80,  Apophth.  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  16;  Julian.  Epist.  51  ;  com  p.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Xicanor,  arc  said  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet.  Aug.  89.)  He  ia 
frequently  mentioned  by  Themistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  than  Agrippn. 
(Themint,  Oral.  v.  p.  63,  d.  viii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiii.  p.  173,  c.  cd.  Pctav.  1684.)  From 
Quintilian  (ii.  15.  §  36,  iii.  1.  §  16)  it  appears, 
that  AreiuB  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Scnec.  eonsol.  ad  Marc.  4  ;  Aclian,  V.  IT. 

xii.  25  ;  Suid.  s.  r.  0fW.)  [L.  S.] 
AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (Atttdpios  *A/*«f),  a 

Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos. 
.\ff  licam.  sec.  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  tho 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Galen, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Ascle- 
piadea,  AiTK\T)wuiZtiot  (De  Compos.  Afedioani,  sec 
Jj>co*y  ▼.  3,  voL  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibid.  viii.  5,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  182*;  Do  Compos.  Med  tram,  sec  Gun.  r. 
1 5,  voL  xiii.  p.  857),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compos.  Medieam.  see.  Locos,  iii.  ), 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  ibid.  ix.  2,  vol  xiiL  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet  (De  Compos.  Medieam.  see.  Locos,  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347;  De  Compos.  Medieam.  see.  Gen. 
v.  1 1,  14.  vol  xiii  pp.  827,  829,  852.)  He  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  Soranus 
( Vita  Hippocr.  init,  in  Hipp.  Opera,  vol.  iii  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  tho  life  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (voL  L  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware, 
of  any  chronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses.  (Plin.  xxxt. 
37.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fuacus.] 

ARENE.  [AFtiAEEva.] 


*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of 
'AowAipridoW  wo  should  read  'Afsfoi 
[AechBPiAoas  Areius.] 

t  2 
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C,  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  ARE'NNIUS,  were 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c  210.  L.  Arennius 
was  praefect  of  the  allies  two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  iu 
which  Marcel]  us  was  defeated  by  HannibaL  (Liv. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  27.) 

ARES  CAfiff )»  the  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  <  Hympian  g<«ls  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
scnted  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
893,  &c. ;  He*.  Theog.  921 ;  ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  1.) 
A  later  tradition,  according  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Ares  by  touching  a  certain  flower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  (Fait.  v.  255, 
Sec.)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  divinities  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thought- 
fubiess  and  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  pro- 
tect* men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ravages. 
Ares,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Eri*  calls  forth  war,  Zc-us 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate  ; 
whence  Zeus  calls  him  dAAorpoVoAAoi.  (//.v.  889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  plagues  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Arcs  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (//.  v. 
H»9 — 909.)  in  the  Iliad,  he  appears  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  effects  of  war  (iv.  440,  &c,  xv.  119,  &c); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  (It, 
v.  855,  Ac)  When  the  sods  began  to  tako  nn 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Are%  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xx.  69,  xxi.  403, 
Ac.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plcthnu 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  385,  Ac)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods  to  floe  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heracles,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite : 
be  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  363 ;  cotnp.  Aph- 
rodite.) When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis  Ares 
in  his  icalousv  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  bear. 
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and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to  a 
late  tradition.  Arcs  slew  Halirrhotius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
accused  Ares  in  the  Areiopngus  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areiopagus.  (Did.  of  AkU 
«.«.) 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief,  that  the  god's  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  <J>L  viii.  361, 
with  the  note  of  Eustath. ;  Ov.  An  Am.  ii.  585; 
Statius  Tkeb.  viL  42;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scythia  he  was  worshipped  iu  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares  see  Herodotus  it  64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Colchis  where  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Lacouia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  which  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  Thareiuu,  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Thcrapnae.  (Pans.  iiL  19.  §  7, 
&c.)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis  in  which 
the  Stymphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwelt, 
and  which  is  called  the  island  of  Arcs  Aretias 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis  was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Stcph.  Bys.  t.  v.  'Aptos  vycoi ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iu 
1047;  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not 
very  general.  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Alcomenes  (Paus.  i.  8. 
§  5) ;  at  Gcronthrae  in  Laconia  ho  had  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated, during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  temple.  (iiL  22.  %  5.)  He  was  also 
worshipped  near  Tcgea,  and  in  the  town  (viii.  44. 
§  6,  48.  §  3),  at  Olympia  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebes 
(ApoUod.  iii.  4.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Paus. 
iii.  1 5.  §  5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Ares.  (ApoUod.  Fragm.  p.  1056,  ed. 
Hcrne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usually 
built  outside  the  towns  probably  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  prevent  enemies  from  approach- 
ing them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  latter  country 
from  Thrace  ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Greece, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  fact,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenes  who  appears  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  monuments 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god;  he 
appear*  principally  on  coins  reliefs  and  gems. 
(Hirt.  MytAoL  Bilderb.  I  p.  51.)  The  Romans 
identified  their  god  Mors  with  the  Greek  Ares. 
[Mar*.]  [L.  S.] 

A'RESAS  f  Apfau),  of  Lncania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras. 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  work  "about  Human  Na- 
ture," of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus 
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(Ed  i.  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren) ;  but  others  suppose  it 
to  hare  been  written  by  Aesara.  [Abaara.J 

AKKSTOR  ('Aprfffrwp),  the  father  of  Argns 
Panoptes,  the  guardian  of  Io,  who  is  therefore 
called  Arestorides.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §3;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  L  112;  Or.  Met.  i.  6*24.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (ii.  16.  §  3),  Arestor  wits  the  husband 
of  Mycene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

A  RET  AD  ES  CApirrdBiH),  of  Cnidus,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  affaire 
(yiaxtSovucA)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  history  of  islands  (mpriwrMrd')  in  two  books 
at  least.  (Plut.  ParaU.  11,  27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Aretades  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
(op.  Euseb.  J'raep.  Ev.  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  neol  ffwe  ^irWsftW,  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  QApmuot\  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  of  whose 
life,  however,  no  particulars  are  known.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  u  the  Cappado- 
cian"  (Kawa-«tSo().  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
**  the  natural  actions**  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Method  ici. 
Thus  he  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient  It  may  be 
asserted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
appear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
tbe  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience-  A  retains 
is  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Pneuroatici 
(Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Pueuntatici),  because  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
sect  ;  other  systematic  writers,  however,  think 
that  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.   (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  EdecticL) 

His  work  consists  of  eight  book,  of  which  four  are 
entitled  Tltpl  Ai'tiw  ko!  Siywfow'O^w  ko\  Xpoviw 
IlaOiK,  Do  Cuutis  et  S ignis  Aeutorum  et  Diutumo-  \ 
rum  Morborum  ;  and  the  other  four,  Ileal  Qipawtlas 
'Oliw  koI  Xpovittv  UaBwv,  De  Cunttione  Acutorum 
et  Diuturnorum  Morborum.  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ters are  lost.  The  work  was  first  published  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet.  1552, 
4  to.,  together  with  Rufus  Ephesius.  The  first 
Greek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554, 
8vo.,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Crassus.  In  1723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
ford, edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Iiatin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan 's, 
and  are  of  less  value  than  his  ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  of 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Triller.  The  last 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Lips.  1828,  8vo.,  containing  Wigan's  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  dec.,  together  with  Petit** 
Commentary,  Triller'e  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire s  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ennerins, 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  De  Vict.  Rat.  in  Morb.  AcuL 
Lugd.  Bat.  1 84 1 .)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Moffat,  Lond.  1785, 
8vo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lond. 
1837,  8vo.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  in  Le  Gere's 
Hist,  de  la  Mid. ;  HaUcr's  BibL  Medic  Prod.  vol. 
L  ;  SprengeTs  HvA.de  la  Med.  ;  Fabricius,  IiiU. 
Or.  vol.  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Maries  ;  I  sen  see,  Getck.  der 
Med.  See  also  Bostock,  Hut.  of  Med.,  and 
Choulant's  Handhuck  der  Bwherhtnde  fur  die 
Adtere  Median,  from  which  two  works  the  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chiefly  taken.  [W.  A.  G.) 

ARETA'PHILA  ("Apei-o^Aa),  of  Cyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leandcr,  when  he  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (Plut.  de  MuL  virL  p.  255,  dec.) 

A'RETAS  ('AptTM),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Pctraea. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  about  u.  c. 
170.  (2  Maccab.  v.  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
namcd  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  1 1  vrcanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  B.  c.  65,  in 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  tho 
intervention  of  Seaurus  and  CJabinius,  Pompey's 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  L  §  4,  c.  2,  Bdl.  Jud.  L  6.  §  2.) 
[  Arirtodulur,  No.  2.]  After  Pompey  bad  re- 
duced Syria  to  tho  form  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  b.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  a* 
the  firet.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  Mithr. 
106;  Plut.  Pomp.  39,  41.)    The  war  against 

,  Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey's  departure 
j  from  Asia ;  and  Scaurus,  Pompey's  leg-ate,  who 
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remained  behind  in  Syria,  invaded  Arabia  Petraea, 
bat  was  unable  to  reach  Petro.  He  hud  waste, 
however,  the  surrounding  country,  and  withdrew 
his  army  on  Aretas1  paying  300  talents.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  1.)  This  expedition  of  Scaurus  is 
commemorated  on  a  coin,  which  is  given  under 
Scaurus,  The  successors  of  Scaurus  in  Syria  also 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  (Appian,  Syr. 
50.) 

3.  The  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipaa  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dismissed  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Aretaa,  in  consequence  of  having  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelist*. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 

Ct  battle.  Herod  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
lans ;  and  Vitelliua,  the  governor  of  Syria,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra;  but  while  he  was  on  the 
road,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
consequence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §§  1,  3.) 
This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Paul.  A.  n.  31.  (2  Corinth,  xi. 
32,  33;  Acts  ix.  19 — 25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Josephus 
has  mentioned  ,  as  it  seems  likely  that  Aretaa 
would  have  resented  the  affront  soon  after  it  was 
given,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whose  dominions  Aclius  Gallus 
came  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  probably  also  the 
same  as  the  father-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  xvl 
p.  781.) 

The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretaa,  king  of 
Damascus,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  doubtful  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perhaps  it  is 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  possession  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitant*  of  Damascus:  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
+1AEAAHN02  upon  it. 


COIN  OF  A  UK  r AS. 

ARE'TE  CAf"M,  *•  *'ife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phaeacians.  In  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as 
a  noble  and  active  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  her  husband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Horn.  Od.  vi. 
310,  vii.  65,  &c.,  J  42.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  Mcdeia,  see  Alci- 
nous. [L.  S.] 

A'RETE  ('Ap«ni),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysins  and  Aristomache.  She  was  first  married  to 
Thearides, and  upon  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  Aristomache.  After  Dion  had 
fled  from  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Diouysius,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 
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marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  frienda ;  but  she  was 
a^ain  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled  the 
younger  Dionysius.  After  Dion's  assassination, 
B.  c  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  her 
mother,  and  brought  forth  a  son  while  in  confine- 
ment. Arete  and  Aristomache  were  subsequently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicctaa,  one  of 
Dion's  friends,  but  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  hy 
the  enemies  of  Dion  to  drown  tbem.  (Plut  />»«, 
6,  21,  51,  57,  58;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  47,  who 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Aristo- 
mache the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARE'TE  ('A/nrnj),  daughter  of  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  (" y renaic  school  of  philosophy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  Aristippus 
fx-nrpoSlSaKTos,  to  whom  Ritter  (Getck,  der  PhiL 
vii.  1.  3)  ascribes  the  formal  completion  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyrenaic  doctrine.  We  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ii.  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  con- 
tentment and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
practice,  and  the  same  duties  are  insisted  on  in  an 
epistle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addressed  to  her  by 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  spurious  [Aristip- 
pus], although  Laertius  mentions  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristippus  an  imtTToKij  irpbs  'Apfa-ny  rfiv 
SvyaTipa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  refers 
waa  the  aame  as  that  which  we  possess,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  extant  in  his  time 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  (//.  A. 
iii.  40)  calls  Arete  the  sister  of  Aristippus,  but  this 
assertion  ia  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writers ;  and,  besides,  the  passage  which  contains 
it  is  corrupt  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  72,  86  ;  Brucker, 
Hist.  CrU.  Phil.  ii.  2,  3.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARETES  of  Dyrrachium,  an  ancient  chrono- 
grapher,  some  of  whose  calculations  Ceusoriuus  (de 
Die  Nat.  18,  21)  mentions. 

A'RETHAS  ('Ap40as).  1.  Archbiahop  of  Cae- 
aareia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a.  d. 
540,  according  to  Coccius  and  Cave),  appears  to 
have  succeeded  Andreas.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  (ffv\Ko-yrj  i^rrf,atw  tic 
ita<p6pu>y  dylwr  av&pwv  t'ts  rifv  'laxLvvov  tov  dya- 
irnyueVou  koI  *&ayyt\i<rrov  ' 'AvoictUv^iv),  which, 
as  its  title  implies,  waa  compiled  from  many  p re- 
previous  works,  and  especially  from  that  of  An- 
dreas. It  ia  usually  printed  with  the  works  of 
Obcumbnius. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Cacsareia  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  a 
work  u  on  the  translation  of  St.  Euthymius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,"  who  died  a.  d.  911.  The 
date  of  Arethas  is  therefore  fixed  at  920.  (Oudinus 
Comment,  de  Scryt.  EccUs.  ii.  p.  426,  who,  without 
sufficient  reason,  identities  the  former  Arethas  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  **  On  his  own 
Sister"  (iwl  tjj  ft/a  docA^p),  which  is  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  of  %Api&a  tow 
8iaK6rov.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  ex  Cod.  Vatic.  No. 
211,  in  Anthol.  Grace,  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  the 
words  added  in  the  margin,  ytyov6ros  Si  teal 
Apxr*ioic6irov  Kauaraadas  KatrwaSoitlas,  may  be 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  was  the  same  person  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Cacsareia,  [  P.  S.] 

ARETHU'SA  ('Ap46owa^  one  of  the  Nereids 
(Hygin.  Prarf.  p.  9,  cd.  Stavcren  ;  Virg.  Geory.  ir. 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famous  well  Arethusa 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  [  Alpiikiub.  ] 
Virgil  (Edoy.  iv.  1,  x.  1 )  reckons  hur  amoug  the 
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Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as  the  divinity  who  inspired 
piiatoral  poetry.  The  Syracusans  represented  on 
many  of  their  coins  the  head  of  Arethusa  ear- 
rounded  by  dolphins,  (Rasche,  Lejt.  Numism.  i.  1, 
p.  107.)  One  of  the  Hesperides  likewise  bore  the 
of  Arethusa.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1.)  [I*  S.  j 
M.  ARETHU'SIUS  (yAp*$o6*u>s),  the  author 
of  faith,  promulgated  in  the  third 


of  a 

council  of  Sirmium,  a,  d.  359,  and  was  subse- 
quently a  martyr  under  Julian.  (Socrat  //.  E.  ii. 
30,  with  Valesius'  note  ;  Nazian.  Orat.  48  ;  Tille- 
mont,  vii.  p.  726.) 

A  RET  US  ("Apirroj).  Two  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Homer.  (IL  xrii. 
494,  517,  and  Od.  iii.  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'REUS  I.  ('Aptus%  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Cleomencs  II.,  as  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurys- 
thenid  family,  n.  c.  309,  his  father,  Acrotatus, 
having  died  before  him.  He  reigned  44  years. 
(Diod.  xx.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  B.  c.,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
states  was*  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  its  ally,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  Antigonus  Gonatos.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  by  Areus,  who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be- 
cause they  had  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
Cirrha,  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  town.  His  proceedings  were 
viewed  by  the  Actolian  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  about  500 
men,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  Areus. 
These,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
were  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
their  number  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  fruitless,  and  the  attempts  of  Sparta  to  renew 
the  war  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  other 
states,  which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
Sparta  was  not  to  liberate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
the  supremacy  for  herself.  (Justin,  xxiv.  1  :  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right.) 

When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  in  n.  c. 
272  [Acrotatus],  Areus  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  Crete.  He  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Argivcs,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  Pyrrhus  drew  off  his  forces 
from  Sparta  to  attack  Argos.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Plut  Pyrrh.  26—29.)  In  the  year  267,  Areus 
united  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  save  Athens  from  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Justin,  xxvi.  2.)  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
in  the  next  year  but  one,  265  b.  a,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Acrotatus.  (Plut  Apis,  3 ; 
Justin,  xxvi.,  Prol.)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  whom  the  Jews  6ent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
1  M'iK.  xii.  20. 

2.  Areus  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatus, 
was  born  as  king  probably  in  264  A.  i>.,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  great  uncle,  Leo ni das  II.  (Plut.  Agu,  3 ;  Paus. 
iii.  6.  §  3.)  [P.  S.] 

AREUS  ('Ap«uO,  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re- 
stored to  his  country  with  Alcibiades,  another 
exile  [see  p.  100,  a.],  about  n.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeans,  but  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  accuse  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  1 1, 
12,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  35  ;  Paus.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

ARGAEUS  ("Afryolos),  king  of  Macedonia 
was  the  ton  and  successor  of  Pcrdiccas  I.,  who 
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according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  are 
given  as  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dcxippus  {up. 
SyncelL  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.   (Herod.  viii.  139;  Justin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lily- 
nans  expelled  Amyntas  1 1,  from  his  dominions  (  b.  c 
393),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thcssa- 
lians,  succeeded  in  expelling  Argacus  and  recover- 
ing at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Argacus  who  in  a.  c  359  again  appears 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  bis  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Argaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  permitted  by  their  general,  Manilas,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  his  retreat  to  Methone,  he  was 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came of  him  we  are  not  informed.  (Diod.  xiv.  92, 
xvi.  2,  3;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  660 ;  Thirl  wall, 
vol.  v.  pp.  161,  173.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  ("ApToAot  \  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyclas,  and  his  successor  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Pans.  iii.  L  §  3.) 

ARGANTHONE  f  Ap7or0«v7>),  a  fair  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  her.  After  he  was  slain  at 
Troy  by  Diomedes,  she  diod  of  grief.  (Parthen. 
Errt.  36  ;  Stcph.  By*.  $.v.  'Apycotitivis.)   [L.  S.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  ('A/ryoi^toj),  king  of 
Tartessus  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  a,  c, 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  ia 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod.  L  163  ;  Strab.  iii.  p  151 ;  Lucian, 
Macrob.  10 ;  Cic  de  Scnect.  19  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii, 
48  ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  4.) 

ARGAS  ('Af'-ras  ),  who  is  described  as  v6fuuv 
irovTjpwv  kclI  dpyaXtwv  ironrnff.  (Plut  Dem.  4  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  c.  d.,  comp  iv.  p.  1 31,  b.) 

ARGEIA  ('Apytla).  1.  A  surname  of  Hera 
derived  from  Argos,  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Argeia  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  several 
mythical  personages,  as — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  Io.  (Hygin.  Fab.  145;  comp.  Apol- 
lod. ii.  1.  §3.)  6.  The  wife  of  Polybus  and  mo- 
ther of  Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  c  A  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polyncices.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§13,  iii.  6.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  72.)  d.  A  daughter 
of  Autesion  and  wife  of  Aristodemus,  the  Heraclid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Prodes.  (Herod,  vi  52 ;  Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  ('AfryficpdWTjs),  a  surname 
of  Hermes,  by  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Argus  Panoptes.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.)  [L  S.] 

ARGEIUS  ('Apyuos\  was  one  of  the  Elean 
deputies  sent  to  Persia  to  co-operate  ' 
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(a.  c  367)  in  counteracting  Spartan  negotiation 
and  attaching  Artaxcrxes  to  the  Thebon  cause. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Hell.  vii.  4.  §  15),  in  his  account  of 
the  war  between  the  Arcadians  and  Elcans  (n.  e. 

as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
at  Klii.  (Comp.  Diod.  xr.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

ARGF/LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  hare  been 
the  architect.  He  alse  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Corinthian  order  (tU  Symmetric  Corwtkiu).  His 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitruv.  vii.  praefi  §  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENNIS  ('A/xywif),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Argennut,  a  favourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  the  river 
Cephissus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rodite Argennis.  (Steph.  By*,  a.  v.  'Apy«wis  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [L.  S.J 

M.  ARGENTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
Wo  raav  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  age.  (Jacobs,  Anlkol.  Grace 
xiii  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGES.  [CvctoPM.] 

ARGILEONIS  ('AjryiAfwrb),  mother  of  Bra- 
ndos. When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behaved  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
the  strangers  were  in  error  ;  Brasidas  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The- 
answer  became  famous,  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  bean  rewarded  for  it  by  the  ephors.  (Plut. 
Lye  25,  ApopklA.  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARGl'OPE  ('Apydm,\  a  nymph  by  whom 
Philammon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  first  on  mount  Parnassus,  but  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hvgin. 
Fub.  178.  [L.  S.J 

ARGltIS,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
rlctus,  and  therefore  flourished  about  388  b.  c 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  ]<J.)  Thiersch  (Kpochm,  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  word*  "Anjiu*,  Aaopo- 
tfarus"  luis-translated  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  "Apyelbj  'Aowr^Swym,  "Asopodorus  the  Ar- 
rive. "  Rut  Argitis  is  found  as  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  form*,  "Apyios  and  'Apyuos.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  $  5 ;  Aristoph.  fcrlea.  201.)  [P.  S.J 

ARGO.    [  Ari»onautae.J 

A  RGON  AUTAE  ^Apyovalhat)^  the  heroes  and 
demigods  who,  Recording  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis,  a  far  distant  country  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enter- 
prise is  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  (xii.  69, 
&c),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(*t.poi  vXayKral),    Jason  is  mentioned  several 
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times  in  the  Iliad  (vii.  467,  &c,  xxi.  40,  xxiii. 
743,  &c.),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts. 
[Jason. J  Hesiod  (Tkew/.  992,  &c.)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  fetched  Alcdeia  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Pclias,  and  that  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Medcius,  who  was  educated  by  Cheiron. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradition  that  Jason 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Acetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimnermus  (up.  Stmb.  i.  p.  46, 
&c),  a  contemporary  of  Solon ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 
(PytA.  iv.)  Pelias,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
lolcas,  and  expelled  Aeson,  the  father  of  Jasou, 
had  received  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  him 
with  only  one  sandal.  When  Jason  had  grown 
up,  he  came  to  Iolcus  to  demand  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  On  his  way  thither,  lie 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaurua.  Pelias  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jason  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield ;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 
youthful  vigour,  Pclias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  [Phhjxur;  H  bilk. J 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  ull  were  assembled  at  Iol- 
cus, they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  south  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinus  Pontus 
(subsequently  Enxinus  Pontus),  where  they  built 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  his  protection 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  rocks.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Acetes,  and  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Colchians.  Aphrodite  inspired  Medeia, 
the  daughter  of  Acetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affection  she  owed 
to  her  parent.  She  was  in  possession  of  magic 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers which  her  father  might  prepare  for  him,  and 
gave  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  his 
wounds.  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  land 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-breath- 
ing oxen.  Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.  The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himself  had  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragon, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  away  Medeia 
with  him.  They  sailed  home  by  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnos.  In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  nnd  Jason  alone  appears  as  the  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  understand.  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  the 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of 
Ocennus,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered through  the  river  Phasis ;  so  that  they  sailed 
from  the  Euxine  through  the  river  Phasis  into  too 
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•astern  fKoan,  and  thou  round  Asia  to  the  southern  ' 
foa»t  of  Libya.    Hero  the  Argonauts  landed,  and 
carried  their  ship  through  Libya  on  their  shoulders 
until  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
which  they  sailed  northward  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  steered  towards  Lemnos  and  Iolcus.' 
The  Erythraean  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eastern 
ocean.    There  is  scarcely  auy  other  adventure  in 
the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
has  been  so  differently  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  tnoht  striking  differences  are  those  relative  to 
the  countries  or  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  cases  the  object 
of  the  poets  to  make  them  return  through  some  un- 
known country,  it  was  necessary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  their  road,  accordingly  as  geographical  know- 
ledge  became  more  and  more  extended.  While 
thus  Pindar  makes  tLem  return  through  the  eastern 
ocean,  others,  such  as  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
Apollodorus  make  them  sail  from  the  Eurine  into 
the  rivers  Ister  and  Ertdanus  into  the  western 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatic ;  and  others,  again,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Timaens,  and  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Tanais  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.    A  fourth  set  of 
traditions,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Cal- 
limachua,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  bnd  sailed  to  Colchis. 

All  traditions,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  which  was  kept  in  the  country  of  Aeetes. 
This  fleece  was  regarded  as  golden  ;is  early  as  the 
time  of  liesiod  and  Pberecydes  (Erntosth.  CatasL 
19),  but  in  the  extant  works  of  Hesiod  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  tradition,  and  Mimnermus  only 
calls  it  "a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  rays  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber." 
Simonides  and  Acusilaus  described  it  as  of  purple 
colour.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  A  led.  5,  ad  Apollon,  lihod. 
iv.  1 147.)  If,  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
had  any  historical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  countries 
north  and  cast  of  the  Euxine  was  carried  on  by 
the  Minyans  in  and  about  Iolcus  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
those  countries  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
Argonauts.  In  later  traditions,  the  fleece  is  uni- 
versally called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
drous nun  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Chrysomallus,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Tncophanc,  the  daughter  of  Brisaltca  in  the  island 
of  Crumissa.  (Hygin.  F<d>.  1»8.)  Strubo  (xi. 
p.  499  ;  comp.  Appian,  d«  IMl.  Mithnd.  103)  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  from  the  Colchiana'  collecting  by  means  of 
skins  the  gold  sand  which  was  carried  down  in 
their  rivers  from  the  mountains. 

The  ship  Argo  is  described  as  a  pentccontnros, 
that  is,  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  and  is  snid  to  have 
couveyed  the  same  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (175)  is  the  only  writer  who 
states  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
hundred.  But  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroes  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts,  and  it  is 
a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  with  tbo  commen- 
tators ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  tho  Argonauts  in 
Rurmann's  edition  of  VaL  Flaccus.)  An  account 
of  the  writers  who  had  made  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  the  subject  of  poems  or  critical  iuvestt- 
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gations,  and  whose  works  were  used  by  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet.  Besides  the  Argonautics  of  the  Pseudo- 
Orpheus,  we  now  possess  only  those  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flnccus. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  Apollodorus' 
Bibliotheca  (i.  9.  §§  16—27)  is  derived  from  tho 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  his  time,  and 
chiefly  from  Phcrccydcs.  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  fill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 


Jn?on  was  com  missioned  by  his  uticlo 
Pelias  of  Iolcus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixuv 
to  bnild  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.    Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
Iolcus  was  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  all  the 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite. Thoas  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daughters 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyle,    The  Argonauts  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipyle bore  to  Jason  two  sons,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus.    From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Doliones  where  king  Cizycus 
received  them  hospitably.    They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
Pelasgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cizycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  fate.  They  next  landed 
in  Mysia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
search  of  Hylas  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  olT 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  couqiauionft. 
In  the  country  of  the  Behryces,  king  Amycus 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  tight  with  him ;  and 
when  Poly  deuces  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
nauts in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryccs,  and 
sailed  to  Solinydessus  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phincus  was  tormented  by  the  Harpyes.  When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  ad  rice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
vering him  from  the  Harpyes.    This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais  two  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  Phincus 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Syn»- 
plegades  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  fate  of  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.    When  they  approached  the  Symplcgades, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  rapid  flight 
between  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tail. 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  sailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
without  injuring  their  idiip,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments  at  tho  stem.     Henceforth  tl>« 
Syraplegadea  stood  immovcablo  in  the  sea.  -  t  hi 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mnriandyni,  tin* 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  King, 
Lycus.  The  seer  Idmou  and  the  helmsman  Ti|'li>» 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancacus.    They  now  sailed  along  the  I  la-riiio- 
diro  and  the  Caucasus  until  they  arrived  at  tn« 
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month  of  the  river  Phasis.    The  Colchinn  king 
Aeetea  promised  to  give  up  the  golden  fleece,  if 
Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fire- 
breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by  Cadmus 
at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Athena. 
The  love  of  Medeia  furnished  Jason  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  warriors  that  were 
to  .spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
plans  for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroes.    But  Medeia's  magic  powers 
Bent  to  sloop  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.   Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.    While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanns.    But  Zeus,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a 
storm  which  east  the  ship  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to 
speak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  cease,  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.    They  now  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.    When  tbey 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Butes, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.    Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylln  and  Chary bdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (w4rpai  wKayitTvd); 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corey ra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Illyricum ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacian s.    But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [  Aacinous.] 
During  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ; 
but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.    Here  thty  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  mu- 
tinies.   Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pro- 
rented  by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.    From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locns  to  lolcus.     Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus,  see 
Akson,  Medeia,  Jason,  Pbliah.  (Compare 
de  Gvyropkia  Aroonauiarwa,  Uot- 
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I  tingen,  1788 ;  Ukert,  Geog.  der  Griech.  u.  Horn. 
i.  2.  p.  320,  &c  ;  Milller,  Orckom.  pp.  164,  Act, 
267,  4c)  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  probably 
arose  out  of  accounts  of  commercial  enterprises 
which  the  wealthy  Minyans  made  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine.  [L.  S.J 

ARGUS  CVyoj).  1.  The  third  king  of 
Argos,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  (Apollod.  iL 
1.  §],&&)  A  Scholiast  (ad  Horn.  ILL  115)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  that  the 
country  afterwards  called  Argolis  and  all  Pelopon- 
nesus derived  the  name  of  Argos.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
145 ;  Paus.  iL  16.  $  1,  22.  $  6,  34.  §  5.)  By  Eu- 
adne,  or  according  to  others,  by  Peitho,  he  became 
the  father  of  Ja&us,  Peiranthus  or  Peiras,  Epi- 
daurus,CriaBus,andTirymL  (Schol.ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1151,  1147  ;  ad  Ewrip.  Ore*.  1252, 1248,  930.) 

2.  Su  roamed  Pan  opt  es.  His  parentage  is  stated 
differently,  and  lus  father  is  called  Agonor,  Area- 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argus,  whereas  some  accounts  de- 
scribed him  as  an  Autochthon.  (Apollod.  ii.  1,  2, 
«Stc. ;  Ov.  Met.  ^264.)  He  derived  his  surname, 
Puiioptea,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  possessing  a 
hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake. 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  he  had 
slain  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  serpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  and  the 


murderers  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  some  ac- 
counts his  father,  Hera  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  metamorphosed. 
(Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1151,  1213.) 
/.eus  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  on  the  cow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  and  then  cutting 
off  his  head.  Hera  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird.  (AeechyL 
Prom. ;  Apollod.  Ov.  IL  cc) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  9.  1, 16), 
a  son  of  Phrixus.  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (L  112)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Arestor,  and  others  a  son  of  Hestor 
or  Poly  bus.  (SchoL  ad  A  poll  on.  Rhod.  L  4,  ad 
Lycopkr.  883;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  VaL  Place.  L  39* 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Argus,  the  son  of 
Phrixus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  grandfather,  after 
the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance in  Greece.  On  his  voyage  thither 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by  Jason 
in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back  to 
Colchis.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1095,  &c;  Hygin. 
Fab.  21.)  Hyginu*  (Fab.  3)  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  intended  to  flee  with  his 
brothers  to  Athamas.  [L*S.] 

ARGYRA  CApyvpS,),  the  nymph  of  a  well  in 
Achaia,  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  shepherd-boy, 
Selemnus,  and  visited  him  frequently,  but  when 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  forsook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grief,  and  Aphro- 
dite, moved  to  pity,  changed  him  into  the  river 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popular  belief  in  Achaia, 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  water  of 
this  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  his  love. 
(Paus.  viL  23.  $  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AHGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a.  d.  1373.  He  is  tho 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  but  only 
©no  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  vix.  a  work 
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tpon  the  method  of  finding  the  time  when  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  (*wrxd\tos  Kavtiv],  which  he 
dedicated  to  Andromcus,  praefect  of  the  town  of 
Aenus  in  Tbessaly.  It  was  first  edited,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelberg,  1611,  4 to.,  and  was  afterwards  insert- 
ed by  Petarias  in  his  **  Uranologium "  (Paris, 
1630,  fol.,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  fol.),  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  and  notes;  but  the  lust  chap- 
ter of  the  work,  which  is  contained  in  Chriet- 
mann's  edition  and  had  been  published  before 
by  Jos.  Scaliger,  is  wanting  in  the  **  Uranologium." 
PctaTTus  inserted  in  his  **  Uranologium"  also  a 
second  u  canon  paschalis**  (iii.  p.  3841,  which  he 
ascribes  to  Argyrus,  but  without  baring  any 
authority  for  it  There  exist  in  Tarious  European 
libraries,  in  MS.,  several  works  of  Argyrus,  which 
have  not  yet  been  printed.  (Fabricius,  DM.  Or. 
xi.  p.  126,  Ac ;  Care,  Hi*.  Lit.  i.  Append,  p.  63, 
ed.  Ijondon.)  [L.  S.J 

ARIADIONES  {'kfuatiyvw),  the  son  of  Da- 
reius and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
his  brother  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
B.  c  480.  (Herod,  vii.  97,  viii.  89.)  Plutarch 
calls  him  {Them.  c.  14)  Ariamenes,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  brave  man  and  the  justest  of  the  brothers 
of  Xerxes.  The  same  writer  relates  (de  Frairrn. 
Am.  p.  448;  comp.  ApojJuA.  p.  173),  that  this 
Ariamenes  (called  by  Justin,  iL  10,  Artemenes) 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dnreius,  as 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  the  sons  born  after  Dnreius  bad 
become  king.  The  Persians  appointed  Artabanus 
to  decide  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
favour  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
bis  brother  as  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
great  respect  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  2), 
who  calls  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artabaxanes, 
this  dispute  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 

ARIADNE  ('ApidoVij),  a  daughter  of  Minns 
and  Pasiphae  or  Creta.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
When  Theseus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey 
the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotauraa, 
Ariadne  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
string  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.  Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
marry  her  (Plut  TVs.  19;  Hygin.  Fab.  42; 
Didym.  a*i  Odyn.  xi.  320),  and  she  accordingly 
left  Crete  with  him  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
island  of  Dia  (Nnxos),  she  was  killed  there  by 
Artemis.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  324.)  The  words  added 
in  the  Odyssey,  Aioidaov  ftaproplyfft*,  are  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  we  interpret  them  with 
Pberecydes  by  **  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus," 
because  he  was  indignant  at  the  profanation  of  his 
grotto  by  the  love  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  In 
this  case  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
at  the  moment  she  gave  birth  to  her  twin  children, 
for  she  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
Oenopion  and  Staphylus.  The  more  common  tradi- 
tion, iiowever,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Naxos  alive  ;  but  here  the  statements  again  differ, 
for  some  relate  that  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her  (Died.  iv.  61,  v.  51 ;  Pnus/i.  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  §  2,  x.  29.  §  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  the 
death  of  bis  father.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
faithlessly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  different 
ore  given  for  this  act  of 
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(Plot.  The*.  20;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  175,  Henid,  10; 
Hygin.  Faft.  43.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amazement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  raised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gave  her  at  his  marring  with  her,  among  the  stars. 
(Hesiod.  Thtog.  949  ;  Ov.  Met  I.  e. ;  Hygin.  Poet. 
Adr.  ii.  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodius 
(iii.  996)  mokes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionysus  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoas,  Staphylus,  Latrorais, 
Euantbee,  and  Tnurnpolis.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
(Lippert,  Daetyiioih.  ii.  51,  L  383,  384  ;  Mallei, 
Gem.  Ant  iii.  33  ;  PiUun  eTAWoro,  ii.  tab.  14  ; 
Beilori,  A  dm.  Rom.  Autiq.  Vert.  tab.  48 ;  Biittigcr, 
Arehamtf.  Mum.  part  i.)  [L.  S.  | 

ARI AETH  US  ('Apfeufos  ),  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
PoZL  Attr.  ii.  1 ;  Dionys.  i.  49,  where  'Aptaidqt  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAK'US  ('Ap«ubf),  or  ARIDAE'US  (*Api- 
8a?of),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  barbarians  in  that  prince's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  c  401.  (Xen.  A  nab.  i.  8. 
§  5;  Diod.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut  Ariar.  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
offered  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  Persian  throne ; 
but  he  declined  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself, 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  (Amib.  ii. 
1.  M»  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat  marched  in  company 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his 
don  from  Artaxerxcs  by  deserting  them,  and  aid- 
ing (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Menon) 
the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Amth.  iL  2.  §  8,  &c->  4.  §3  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  dec. ;  comp.  Plut  Ariar.  c.  18.)  It 
perhaps  this  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em- 


ployed by  Tithranstea  to  put  Tissaphernes  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  order,  bl  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wcss.  and  Palm. 
ad  lac  ;  comp.  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1 .  §  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  b.  c.  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlagonians  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  1.  §  27  ;  Plut 
J^r*.c.  11.)  [E.E.] 
ARIA'MENES.  [Ariabiqnbs.] 
ARIAMNES  ('Aptdnvyi).  I.  King,  or  more 
properly  satrap,  of  Cappadocia,  the  son  of  Datames, 
and  father  of  Ariaratbes  I.,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  succeeded  his  father 
Ariarathcs  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariaratbes  III. 
in  his  life-time.   (Diod.  L  «.) 

ARIAMNKS.  [Abgarvs,  No.  1.] 
AR1ANTAS  ('Apuun&s),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  brinft  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  bnixcn  or  copper  vessel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Exampacus,  between  the  rivers  Borya- 
andllypanis.  (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA'NUS  CApuwSt),  a  friend  of  Bolis  was 
employed  by  him  to  betray  Achaeus  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  a  c.  214.  (Polyb.  viii.  18,  &c)  [See 
p.  8,  a.] 

ARIAPEITHES  ('Apia™'^),  a  king  of  the 
Scythians,  the  father  of  Scyles,  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Spargapeithcs,  the  king  of  the  Agathyrsi. 
Ariapeithes  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  for 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  from  Timnes,  the  guard  iau 
of  Ariapeithes,  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ana- 
charsis.    (Herod,  iv.  76,  78.) 

ARIAKA'TH  ES  ('AptapdBi)s.)  There  are  a 
great  many  Persian  names  beginning  with  Aria — , 
Aria—,  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Ar, 
which  is  seen  in  'Apralot,  the  ancient  national 
name  of  the  Persians  (Herod.  viL  61),  and  "Aptot 
or'Apciot,  likewise  an  ancient  designation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  table  land  of  Persia.  (Herod, 
iii.  93,  vii.  62.)  Dr.  Rosen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  remarks  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  voL  ix.  p.  336,)  also  observes  that  the 
name  A  rii  is  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
Arya,  by  which  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  the 
followers  of  the  Brahmanical  law  are  designated. 
He  shews  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit 44  honour- 
able, entitled  to  respect,"  and  Aria,  in  all  pro- 
bability, "  honoured,  respected."  In  Ariu'ratha, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  ru/u,  "great,  master"  (Bopp,  feiy/ei- 
ehende  Grammnt-k,  p.  196),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  **  an  honourable  master."  (Comp. 
Pott,  Etymotaiiische  ForscAungcn,  p.  xxxvi,  &c) 

Ariarathes  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Anaphas, 
one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.  [Anaphas. J 

I.  The  son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophernes  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
n.  c.  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
appointed  Eumenes  governor  of  Cappadocia ;  but 
upon  Ariarathes  refusing  to  submit  to  Eumenes 
Perdiccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  crucified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations,  a  c.  322.  Kumcnes 
then  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
was  82  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death :  he 
had  adopted  as  his  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Holophernes.  (l)iod.  xxxi.  EtL  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
xviii.  16  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Appian,  MUhr.  8 ;  Lucian,  Macrob. 
13  ;  Plut.  Eumen.  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  whose  ac- 
count is  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophernes,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the  death 
of  Eumenes,  b.  c  315,  he  recovered  Cappadocia 
with  the  assistance  of  Ardoates,  the  Armenian 
king,  and  killed  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  go- 
Ternor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  II.,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons.  (Diod.  xxxi.  EcL  3.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of 
tho  preceding,  married  Stratonicc,  a  daughter  of 
Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  share 
in  the  government  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father.   (Diod.  I.  e.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  his 
accession,  and  reigned  B.  a  220 — 163,  about  57 
years.  (Diod.  /.  c.  ;  Justin,  xxix.  1;  Polyb.  iv.  2.) 
He  married  Antiochis,  tho  daughter  of  Antiochus 
III.,  king  of  Syria,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
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alliance,  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war  against  the 
Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans,  a  c.  190,  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in 
1 88,  which  he  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  as 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betrothed  to 
Eumenes,  the  ally  of  the  Romans.  In  B.  c.  1 83— 
179,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phar- 
naces.  Polybius  mentions  that  a  Roman  embassy 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  who  died  a  c.  164.  Antiochis,  the  wife  of 
Ariarathes,  at  iin>t  bore  him  no  children,  and  ac- 
cordingly introduced  two  supposititious  ones,  who 
were  called  Ariarathes  and  Holophernes.  Subse- 
quently, however,  she  bore  her  husband  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Mithridates,  afterwards 
Ariarathes  V.,  and  then  informed  Ariarathes  of 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  upon  him.  The  other 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  from  Cap- 
padocia, one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia,  (hi v. 
xxxvil  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Polvb.  xxil  24,  xxv. 
2,  4,  xxri  6,  xxxi.  12,  13;  Appian,  Syr.  5,  32, 
42;  Diod./. c.) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  previously  called  Mi- 
thridates, reigned  33  years,  b.  c  163 — 130. 
Ho  was  surnamcd  Philopator,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 
According  to  Livy  (xlii.  19),  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  account  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
other  Ariarathes,  one  of  the  supposititious  sons  of 
the  late  king.  In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans,  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Sotcr,  the  latter  made  war  upon  him, 
and  brought  forward  Holophernes,  one  of  the  sup- 
posititious sons  of  the  Lite  king,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Ariarathes  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  a  c.  158.  He  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans  whs  however,  appear  to 
have  allowed  Holophernes  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Appian  (Syr.  47), 
and  implied  by  Poiybius  (xx'xii.  20).  The  joint 
government,  however,  did  not  last  long  ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  solo 
king.  In  a  c.  154,  Ariarathes  assisted  Attalus  in 
his  war  against  Prusias  and  sent  his  son  Demetrius 
in  command  of  his  forces.  He  fell  in  a  c.  130,  in 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus  of  Per- 
gamus.  In  return  for  the  succours  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romans  on  that  occasion,  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  his 
family.  By  his  wife  Laodicc  he  had  six  children ; 
but  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  killed  by  their  mother,  that  she  might 
obtain  tbtl  government  of  the  kingdom.    After  she 
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had  l>eon  put  to  <Icnth  by  tlie  people  on  account  of  ' 
her  cruelty,  her  youngest  son  succeeded  to  the 
crown.    (Diod.  L  c,  FUt-.  xxiv.  p.  626,  ed.  We»i; 
Polyb.  iiL  5,  xxxii.  20,  23,  xxxiii.  12;  Justin, 
xxxv.  1,  xxxvii.  1.) 

VI.  The  youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  reign- 
ed about  31  years,  a.  c.  1  "0 — 96.  lie  was  a 
child  at  his  succession.  He  married  Laodieo, 
the  sister  of  Mithridates  Kupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  .Mithridates  by  means 
ofOordius.  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxviii.  1;  Mcm- 
non,a/>.  I'hot.  Cod.  224,  p.  330, a.  41,  ed.  Bckker.) 
On  bia  death  the  kins'  joni  was  seized  by  Nico- 
uiedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  ntsirrivd  l<nodicc, 
the  widow  of  the  late  king.  Hut  Nicnmedcs  was 
so»n  cx  pelled  by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon 
the  throne. 


VII.  A  son  of  Ariarathcs  VI.  He  was,  how- 
ever, also  murdered  by  Mithridates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  1.)  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
agaiust  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 


VIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.;  but 
he  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  the  death  of  these  two  sons  of 
Ariarathcs  VI.,  the  royal  family  was  extinct. 
Mithridates  placed  upon  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
sent  an  embassy  to  Home  to  lay  claim  to  the 
throne  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
•on  of  Ariarathcs  VI.  and  Laodicc.  Mithridates 
also,  with  equal  shomelessness,  says  Justin,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariarathcs  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  as  the  people  wished 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarzancs  (Justin,  xxxviii.  1,  2  ;  Strab.  xii. 
p.  540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobarzanea  II.,  and  brother 
of  Ariobarzancs  III.  (Cic  a4  Fam.  xv.  2),  reigned 
six  years,  B.  c  42 — 36.  W'aen  Caesar  had  con- 
firmed Ariobarzancs  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
placed  Ariarathcs  under  his  brother's  government 
Ariarathcs  succeeded  to  the  crown  nfter  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  but  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 
(Appian,  Ii.  C.  v.  7  ;  Dion  Cass  xlix.  32  ;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  15,  ex.  2.)  . 

Clinton  make*  this  Ariarathcs  the  son  of  Ario- 
III.  (whom  he  calls  the  second);  but  as 
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there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobarzancs 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandson  [AuioBARZANShJ, 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  family  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  "most 
probable,  that  this  Ariarathcs  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarzancs  111.  Cicero  (ml  Alt.  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariarathcs,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  8  <'.  45  ;  but  tiiere  sceuis  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  ditferent  person  from  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarzancs  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappndotia,  sec  Cliuton, 
F.  II.  vol.  Hi.  Appendix,  c.  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  placed  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  are 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames  ET2EBOT2,  Eni*ANOT2, 
and"  *IAOMHTOP02.  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
Pallas  is  represented.  (EckheL,  iii.  p.  198.) 

ARI ASPES  Ottfennn),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1 ) 
Ariarates,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  was  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  I>areius  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochus.  (Plut  Artujc. 
c.  30.) 

ARIBAEUS  CApfcaios),  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padocians, was  slain  by  the  Hyrcanians  in  the  time 
of  the  cider  Cvnis  according  to  Xcnophou's  Cvro- 
pacdia.  (ii.  1. 15,  it.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (ApiKivri),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
derived  from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latium,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippoiytus  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asclepius  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Tnurian 
Artemis  nnd  her  statue  ot  Aricia  was  consiJered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  ad  Ant.  ii. 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.  239 ;  Hygin.  /•'«/..  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arkian  Arteini- 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner: — The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  was 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch  ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  {Catty.  35)  calls 
the  priest  rex  nemorentis.  Ovid  {Fust.  iii.  260, 
&c),  Suetonius  and  Pausnnias  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.      [  I,.  S.  ] 

ARIDAEUS.    [ARiAJtra;  Arbhidakus.] 

ARIDO'LIS  ('ApflWAjr),  tyrant  of  Alnbanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  token  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sium,  b.  c  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains  (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIONOTE  ('Aptyvtrv),  of  Samoa,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  ns 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thcnno.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  (Suidas,  5.  r.  %Apiyvxi-n\>  e«w«J,  rivfia?.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris  1«29; 
Harpocrat  t.  r.  EiJoi.) 

ARIGNO'TUS  {'Api-ivwros),  a  Pythagorean  in 
the  time  of  Lucian,  was  rcnowued  for  his 
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and  had  the  surname  of  Up6s.  ( Lucian,  PfulopscmJ. 

c  29,  &.c.) 

ARIMA'ZES  CAwu*fn»)  «  ARIOMA'ZES 
f  KpioftA^ns ),  a  chief  who  had  possession,  in  b.  c 
528,  of  a  very  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiano,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droysen  identifies  with  a 
place  called  Kohiten,  situate  near  the  pass  of 
Kolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimaxe*  at  first  refused  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  but  afterwards 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief,  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Curtius  (vii.  11) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arimazes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken  ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (iv.  19)  or  Polyaenus  (iv.  3.  $  29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  Strab.  xL  p.  517.) 

ARIMNESTUS  ( ' V/*"*™  \  »h«>  com- 
mander of  the  PLitacans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Flatoea.  (Paua.  ix.  4.  §  1  ;  Herod,  ix.  72; 
Plut  AritL  c.  1 1.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestus,  but  by 
Herodotus  Acimestus.  [Abimnmtus.] 

A RIOBARZA'NES  (Vlpw^foVrji).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridates  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xen.  Oyr.  :!.  §4;  Aristot 
JVtit  v.  8.  §  15,  ed.  Schneid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobarzanes  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  b.  c.  405,  to 
the  sea  coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  Hell. 
L  4.  §  "X  or  the  same  who  assisted  An  talc  i  das  in 
B.c  388.  (Id.  v.  1.  §28.) 

II.  Succeeded  his  fnther,  Mithridates  I.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  B.  c.  363 — 337.  (Diod.  xvi.  90.) 
He  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in 
the  Persian  court  five  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  as  we  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  &  a 
368.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  27.)  Ariobarzanes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodorus  (xv.  90)  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
and  by  Nepos  {Daiam.  c  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  B.  c  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.     Demosthenes,  in 
B.  c  352,  speaks  of  Ariobarzanes  and  his  three 
sons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
(In  Arittocrat.  pp.  666,  687.)    He  mentions  him 
again  ( pro  Rhcxi.  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
h.  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  hod  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assistance;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariobarzanes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  to  assist 


III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began  to  reign 
B.  c.  266  and  died  about  B.  c  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him.  (Memnon,  cc  16,  24,  ed.  Orclli.) 
Ariobarzanes  and  his  father,  Mithridates,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  come  into 
Asia  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
ap.  StrpL  Byx.  ».  v.  'KytcvpoL)  Ariobarzanes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satrap  of  Persis,  fled  after  the  battle  of 
Ouagamela,  B.  c.  331,  to  secure  the  Persian  Gates, 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepolis.  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  force 
the  pass ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other 
a  Lycian,  L 
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way  over  the  mountains,  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  camp.  The  Persians 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Ariobarzanes  escaped  with 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mountains.  (Arrian,  iii.  18 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  68 ;  Curt.  v.  3,  4.) 

3.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Clinton  (F.  H.  iii.  p.  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.  Surnamed  Philoromaau  (Gtkofx&pmos)  on 
coins  (b.  c.  93 — 63),  was  elected  king  by  tho 
Cappadocians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans, 
about  B.c  93.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  2;  Strab.  xii.  p.  540; 
Appian,  MUhr.  10.)    He  was  several  times  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  as 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.    lie  seems  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediately  after 
his  accession,  as  we  find  that  he  was  restored  by 
Sulla  in  b.  c.  92.  (Plut  SaUa,  5  ;  Liv.  Ejnl  70; 
Appian,  Milhr.  57.)    He  was  a  second  time  ex- 
pelled about  B.C  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.    He  was 
then  restored  by  M.'  Aquillius,  about  B.  c  89 
(Appian,  Miikr.  10,  11  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3),  but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  &c.  88.  In  this  year 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  and  Mith- 
ridates ;  and  Ariobarzanes  was  deprived  of  bis 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  a.  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  from  Sulla,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plut  Sulla,  22, 24  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm. 
173,  cd.  Reim.;  Appian,  MUhr.  60.)  Ariobar- 
zanes appears  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia, though  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  b.  c.  66,  when  Mithridates  seized  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucullus  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompcy.    (Ck.  pro  Leg.  Man.  2,  5.)    He  was, 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.    Soon  after  this,  probably  about 
B.  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  105,  1 14,  B.  C.  \.  103 ;  Val.Max. 
v.  7.  §  2.)    We  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athcnais,  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopntor.     The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  is  indis- 
tinct and  partly  effaced  :  it  should  be  BA2IAEA2 
APIOBAPZANOT  *IAOPnMAIOT.    Pallas  is  re- 
presented holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  r 


II.  Surnamed  /V*i/</poior  (♦lAowoVsy),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  B.  c  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  ac.  51,  in  which  year  his  son  was 
reigning.  He  appears  to  have  been  assassinated, 
as  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  xt>  2)  reminds  tho  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  father.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario- 
barzanes in  one  of  his  orations.  (De  Prov.  Con*.  A.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  as 
well  as  his  father's,  was  named  Athenais. 

III.  Surnamed  Eu*be$  and  Pkiloromaeus  (Ed- 
<r««i)s  koI  +t\opt&ncuos),  according  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  xv.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  father  not 
long  before  b.c  51.  (Cic  I.e.)  While  Cicero  was 
in  Cilicia,  he  protected  Ariobarzanes  from  • 
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•piracy  which  ni  formed  against  him, 
Wished  him  in  hi*  kingdom.  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  17, 
xt.  2,  4,  5,  ad  AH.  v.  20;  Pint.  Cic  36.)  It 
appears  from  Cicero  that  Ariobarzanos  was  very 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Porapcy  and  M.  Brutus 
large  sums  of  money.  (Ad  AtL  vi.  1 — 3.)  In 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  with  fire  hundred  horse- 
men. (Cues.  B.  C.  iii.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  2.)  Caesar, 
however,  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territories. 
He  also  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  Phar- 
naces,  king  of  Pontus.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlii.  48; 
Ilirt  Beit.  Ale*.  34,  &c)  He  was  slain  in  B.C.  42 
by  Cassius,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
Asia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  33 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of  ArioUuzanea  the  : 


tion  is  BA21AEOI  APIOBAPZANOT  ET2EBOT2 
KAI  ♦lAOPHMAloT.   (Eekhel,  iii.  p.  200.) 

ARIOMARDUS  ('Apafciopooj),  a  Persian  word, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  tho  Persian 
merd  (vir),  whence  comes  merdi  (virilitas,  virtus). 
Ario-wardut  would  therefore  signify  "  a  man  or 


hero  honourable,  or  entitled  to  respect."  (Pott, 
Etymolooiteke  Fortckungen,  p.  xxxvi)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  Aria,  see  Arm  ax' 


1  The  son  of  Dare i us  and  Pannys,  the  daughter 
of  Smerdis,  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod.  viL  78.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Artuphius,  commanded  the 
Caspii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  67.) 

3.  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.    (Aesch.  Pert.  38,  313.) 

ARl'ON  ('hpiuv).  1.  An  ancient  Greek  bard 
and  great  master  on  the  cithara,  was  a  native  of 
Mcthymna  in  Lesbos,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, a  son  of  Cyclon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nymph  Oncaea.  He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dithvrambic  pi>etrv,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
(Herod.  i.  23 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  ztiL  25.)  AU 
traditions  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  an  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  about  B.  a 
700.  He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  but  respecting  his 
life  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions, 
scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thns  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin- 
thian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
his  murder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  informed  his  bo- 
loved  bard  of  the  plot  After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
on  the  cithara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself 
in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.    But  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  asscm- 
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I  bled  round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  ti>ok 
I  the  bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Tacnnrus, 
from  whence  he  re  tarn  ed  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.     When  the 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  ( Herod.  L  24  ; 
Gellius,  xvi.  19  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  194  ;  Paus.  iii.  25. 
$  5.)    In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pausanios 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  cither  by  Periander  or 
Anon  himself,  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.    Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were 
plated  among  the  store.    (Hygin.  L  c ;  Senr.  ad 
Virg.  Edog.  viii.  54  ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xii.  45.)  A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lvrid  GratcL  p. 
566,  dec 

2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  begot  by 
Deraeter;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Deroeter  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whoso  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Paus.  viii.  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  (op.  Paus.  L  c.)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Oaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zephyrus 
begot  the  horse  by*  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Vint.  Genry.  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
bands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Heracles,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Puu«.  Lc;  Ilesiod. 
Semi,  Here.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  a.  c.  .58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Aedui  (in  the  modern* 
Burgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arverni  (Auvcrgne), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 

bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000  :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes: — the  Harudes,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  Vangionea,  Nemetes,  Sedosii, 
and  Suevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Riesengebirge  and  Erz^tbirge,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  from  liter ^ 44  a 
host,"  and  7T»rsf,  44  a  prince,**  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicus.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  never  to  seek  help  from  Rome.  But  it 
fared  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Ariovistus  first  seized  a  third  part  of 
the  Seqoanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  be  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  de- 
a  second  portion  of  equal  extent.  Din- 
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tiacns,  the  only  noble  Acduan  who  had  neither 
given  hostages  nor  taken  the  oath,  requested  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chiefs  of  all  tribes,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  should  bo  known  to  Ario- 
vistus, and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  Oaul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians, 
B'-nt  orders  to  Ariovistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Ariovistus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vesonlio 
(Resancon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
they  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
nnd  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  favourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inter- 
view between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus  wax  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  hitter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days  ;  Ariovistus  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  miles  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himself.  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retreat;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fame  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
(Hint.  iv.  73)  we  find  Cereal  is  telling  the  Trcveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  bonks  of  the 
Rhine,  u  nequit  alius  Ariovisttu  regno  Galliarum 
potiretur"  This  thews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Caes.  //.  G.  t  31—53;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviii.  31, 
&c;  Plut.  Cat*.  18;  Liv.  RpiL  104.)  [G.E.L.C.] 
ARIPHRON  (  Aptippwv).  I,  The  father  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfather  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vi.  131,  136,  viL  33,  viii.  131  ;  Paus.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  (Plat.  Prolog,  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful pn<»an  to  health  ("Ty/fia),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  (de 
hipstt  inter  Salt.  c.  6.)  and  Maximus  Tyrius  (xiiL 
I.)  It  is  printed  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci, 
p.  841. 

ARISRE  ('ApiVffjj).  I,  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acsacus,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacu*.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
Bdiue  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Ari*be  derived 
iti  name  from  her.   (Strph.  By  as.  i.  v.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Tcucer  and  wife  of  Durdanus. 


She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  Mine  traditions 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisbe  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  By  as. «.  r. ;  Lycophr. 
1308.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Mucarus,  and  wife  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Bvas.  t.  r. ;  Eustath.  I.e.)  [L.S.J 
ARISTA E'N  BTUS  ('Apurralvtrot),  of  Dyniao, 
au  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantiueia, 
B.  c  207.    (Polyb.  xi.  11.)  [Ahiktahnlh.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Phaselis,  of  which 
the  first  book  U  quoted  by  Ssephanus  Byz.  («.  v. 
r«'.\a.)  He  appear*  also  to  huve  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  thing*  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoc.  Vim.  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  (UlLI.  Grace  ii.  p.  C97)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE'NETUSCA/no-TauTrojr), the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-Lettcrs  {iwia-r u\al 
ipwriKoi),  which  were  first  edited  by  Sambocut, 
Antwerp,  156G),  mid  subsequently  bv  de  Pauw, 
Utrecht,  1736"),  Abrcsch,  (Zwoll.  1 7 1£>),  and 
Boissonnde  (1822).  These  Letters  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostrutus. 
and  Plutarch  ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aristaenetus  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
arc  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures ; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  paragraphs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  arc  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgusting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.    It  has  been 
coujectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
Nicaea,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius'  Epistles  are 
addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nicomedia,  a.  d.  358.  (Comp.  Aminian.  Mar- 
cell,  xvii.  7.)    That  this  supposition,  however,  is 
erroneous,  ia  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pan  torn  imus  Caramallus  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tles, who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidonius  Apolloniaris  (xxiii.  267)  at  his  contem- 
porary.   Sidonius  died  a.  d.  484.         [C.  T.  A.] 
ARISTAENUS  (>Wol),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes    called    Aristaenetus    by  Polybiut 
(Sen weigh,  ad  Polyb.  xvii.  1)  and  Plutarch  (Phi- 
lop.  13,  17).    Aristaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  Btrategus  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  a.  c.  198,  and  induced  the  Achaeans  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  wax  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon.    Polybius  defends  him  from  the  charge  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.    In  the  following 
year  (a.  c.  197)  he  was  again  strategus  and  accom- 
panied the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  to  hit 
interview  with  Philip.    (Polyb.  xxxiL  19 — 21, 
32;  Polyb.  xvii.  1,  7,  13.)    In  the  same  year  he 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  espouse  the  side 
of  the  Romans.    (Li  v.  xxxiii.  2.)    In  B.  c  195, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Fkuniiiinus 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  hone  in  order  to  attack 
Nabis.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  &c.)    He  was  also 
strategus  in  b.  c  185,  and  attacked  Philopocmen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  in  relation  to  tho 
embassy  that  had  been  scut  to  Ptolemy.    ( Pah  b. 
xxiii.  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
pocmen, and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  tho 
wishes  of  the  RomanB  than  Philopocmeii  did."  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  |>olitics,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished in  war.  ( Polyb.  xxv.  9  ;  comp.  pint. 
MMtfk  17  ;  Pan*,  viii.  51.  §  1.) 


ARISTAEUS. 

ARISTAEON.  [Arirtueur.] 

ARISTAEUS  ('Ap«rraio»),  an  ancient  divinity 
'worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  as  in 
Thessaly,  Ceos,  and  Boeotia,  but  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
sea«,  which  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Pelasgiana. 
The  different  accounts  about  Aristaeus,  who  once 
was  a  mortal,  and  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  a  g»d 
through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, seem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identiticd  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
cither  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Oe,  or  according  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Gyrene,  the  grand-daughter  of  Peneius.  Other, 
but  more  local  traditions,  call  his  father  Cheiron 
or  Carystus.  (Diod.  iv.  81,  Ac;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
m.  500,  &c  with  the  SchoL;  Pind.  Pym.  ix  45, 
&c)  The  stories  about  his  youth  arc  very  mar- 
vellous, and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  favourite  of 
the  gods.  His  mother  CyTene  had  been  carried 
off  by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.  After  he  had  grown  up,  Aris- 
taeus  went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
from  Cheiron  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.  According  to  some  statements  he 
married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
bore  him  several  sons,  Channus,  Colaicarpus,  Ac- 
taeon,  and  Polydorus.  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  975.) 
After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Actaeon,  he 
left  Thebes  and  went  to  Ceos,  whose  inhabitants 
he  delivered  from  a  destructive  drought,  by  erecting 
an  altar  to  Zeus  Icmaeus.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaeus  with  Zeus  in  Ceos. 
From  th  ence  he  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
,  mother  prepared  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  visited  several  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar- 
dinia. From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
over  Magna  Qraecia  and  other  Greek  colonics. 
At  last  ho  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  and  after 
having  dwelled  for  some  time  near  mount  H  awn  us, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  dis- 
appeared. (Comp.  Paos.  x.  17.  §  3.)  Aristaeus 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
mythology:  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
flocks  and  shepherd's,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations; 
he  taught  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees,  and  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
other  causes  of  destruction ;  he  was  a  St6s  r6fuos, 
and  dAc{wr^p.  The  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  man,  differed  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
much  exposed  to  heat  and  droughts  received 
through  him  rain  and  refreshing  winds  ;  in  Thes- 
sa!y  and  Arcadia  he  was  the  projector  of  the  flocks 
and  bees.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  L  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
by  describing  Nomios  and  Agreus,  which  are  only 
surnames  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.  Respect- 
ing the  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
coins,  see  Rasche,  Lex.  Numiitn,  L  1.  p.  1 100,  and 
respecting  bis  worship  in  general  BrundWd, 
Jtosea,  $c  •»  Grieck.  L  p.  40,  &c         [L.  S.] 

ARISTAEUS,  the  original  name  according  to 
Justin  (xiiL  7)  of  Battus,  the  foundeT  of  Cyrene. 
[Battus.] 
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ARISTAEUS  CApurriuosy,  the  son  of  Damo- 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagoracan  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  hi*  widow  Thcano.  (Iambi,  c  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  works, 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib.  vii.  Mathctn. 
Coll.  init)  Stobaeus  has  given  (EcL  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeren)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (Utpl  'Apfwrias),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Aristaeus.  (Fabric 
BibL  Grate.  L  p.  83G.) 

ARISTAEUS.  [Aristkas.] 

ARISTA'GORA  rApurray6pa).  1.  An 
hetaira,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  orations. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  688,  c ; 
JIarpocrat.  $.  v.  'Anpfau.) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.e.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Kpurrayipas\  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  daring  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  commenced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
B.  a,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphernes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  failed.  Aristagoras  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  emlwrnissed  through  the  failure 
of  his  promises  to  Artaphernes,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His- 
tiaeus determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seize 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
claim democracy;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering his  power.  lie  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomcnes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
U  tter  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  army  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed  ;  the  Persian  commanders  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aristagoras,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  had 
raised,  be  fled  with  all  who  would  join  him  to 
Myrcinus.  8hortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians,  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged. He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends,  but  utterly  lack- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—51,  97—100,  124—126 ; 
Thuc  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Apumryipas).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Cuma,  son  of  Heracleides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by  Doreius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,   On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  frcm  Per- 
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fcia,  a  c.  500,  Aristagoras  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  dchvered  up  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  how- 
ever, dismissed  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  ir.  138, 
v.  37,  38.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  the  Ionian  chicfc 
left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  oyer  the 
Danube.    (Herod,  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Apurrayipasy,  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt.    (Steph.  Byx.  s.  w.  'Epfurrvftr 

Aelian,  H.  A.  xi.  10.)  Stephanus  By*,  (s.  r. 
rwaiKoVoA.il)  says,  that  Aristagoras  was  not  much 
younger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  12.  s. 
17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyra- 
mids, he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
been  a  contemporary  of,  Duris  of  Samoa  and  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus. 
ARISTA'GORAS,  comic  poet.  [Mbtaqbnk*.] 
ARI'STANAX  ('ApumfewO,  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whose 
date  it  can  be  positively  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  (De  Arte  Obrtetr.  p. 
201 ),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  ('Apfarsvtyof),  the  most  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
survived  the  king.  ( Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
&c;  Curt.  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  viL.  7;  Pint  Alar. 
25 ;  Aclian,  V.  If.  xii.  64 ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristander  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviL  25.  s.  38; 
Elcnchus,  lib.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviiL)  and  Lucian 
(I'hilopat.  c  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Paros,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (b.c. 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amyclae.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet :  that 
of  Aristander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Polycleitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus.  iii. 
18.  §5.)  [P.S.J 

A  RI  STARCH  US  f  Af>f<™¥X°0-  1.  Is  named 
with  Pcisandcr,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  **  Four  Hundred  "  (a.  c.  411) 
at  Athens,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thuc  viii.  90.)  On 
thb  firet  breaking  out  of  tbe  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Theramcnes, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchical  cavalry  (t'6.  92)  ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
strntc^ua,  nnd  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
corcr  of  his  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(Ib.  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexiclcs 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  28 ;  Lycurg.  e.  Leocr. 
p.  164;  Thirlwall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
Aristarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarchical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xcno- 
phon.  (Man.  iL  7.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  is  a  c.  400 
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sent  out  to  succeed  Oleander  as  harmoat  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Hyzantiura.  Several  of  them, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  np  their 
residence  in  the  city  itself.  Aristarchus,  following 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Anaxibius, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  be  had  metal  Cyxicus, 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  aa  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Pharnabaxus,  he  prevented 
the  troops  from  recrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
that  satrap's  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Anab.  viL  2.  §§  4—7, 
vii.  3.  §§  1—3,  vii.  6.  §§  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Phocaeana 
to  Sdeucns,  the  son  of  Antiochua  the  Great,  b.  c 
190.  (Polyb.  xxi  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Colchiana,  appointed 
by  Pompcy  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  de  Dell.  Milk.  c.  1 1 4.)       [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apfarapxos),  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.    ('OrcfpoKpcrrf,  Artemid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTARCHUS  (*V«rTa*X«),  the  Cmw- 
nouraphkr,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Athena,  and  the  event!*  which  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  Areiopagite.  (Hildutr 
nus,  Ep.  ad  Ludovieum%  quoted  by  Vossius,  Hut, 
Grace,  p.  400,  &c.  ed.  Westermann.) 

ARISTARCHUS  ('V<""<VX«*)»  «■»■» 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Sainothraoe.  He  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram- 
matical and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Home 
also.  Ptolemy  Philopator  entrusted  to  Aristarchus 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon  too  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
(Athen.  ii.  p.  71.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon, 
Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
because  he  was  Buffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aris- 
tarchus were  designated  by  the  names  of  ol 
'Aptarrdpx*u>i  OI  ol  aw'  'Afiardpxov»  Aristarchus, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Crates 
of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the  grammatical  school  at 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  Ufa  was 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then 
comprised,  and  ho.  together  with  his  great  contem- 
poraries are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians 
6  KopvfpaXos  t£v  ypa/ifutTiKiSy,  or  6  ypajqiaTua** 
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furoi).    Snidas  ascribes  to  him  more  than  800 
commentaries  (throfurrfpara),  while  from  an  expres- 
sion of  a  Scholiast  on  Horace  (EpitL  ii.  1.  257) 
some  writers  have  inferred,  that  Arista rchus  did 
not  write  anything  at  all.    Besides  these  vwouvn- 
Mora,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
v*fA  ivaXoylas,  of  which  unfortunately  a  very  few 
fragments  only  are  extant.    It  was  attacked  by 
Crates  in  a  work  irepl  intfiaXiat.  (Gellius,  ii.  25.) 
All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  arc  lost,  and  all  that 
we  have  of  his  consists  of  short  fragments,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  tho  above- 
mentioned  poets.     These   fragments,  however, 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles,  were  it  not  that  Eustathius,  and 
•till  more  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (first 
published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fol.),  had 
preserved  such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer, 
as,  notwithstanding  their  fragmentary  nature, 
shew  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.    As  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  ho  above  all 
things  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  corruptions.    He  marked  those  verses  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems^  such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
division  of  each  poem  into  twenty-four  raphsodics, 
are  the  work  of  Aristarchus  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
edition  which  Aristarchus  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been 
more  or  less  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editors  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  shewed  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aristarchus.    Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  so  many  other  gram- 
marians as  Callistratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and 
Ptolemacus  of  Ascalon,  wrote  separate  works  upon 
it.    In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
poems,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
time,  his  merits  were  as  great  as  those  he  acquired 
by  his  critical  labours.    His  explanations  as  well 
as  his  criticisms  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  words  and  phrases,  but  he  entered  also 
upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composi- 
lion  and  structure  ot  tne  Homeric  poems,    lie  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  poet  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  was  per- 
haps never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
in  our  own  days  by  the  author  of  "  Homerus." 
The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author, 
seem  never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
He  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correct- 
ness of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ac- 
cents, the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium.     It  cannot  be  surprising 
that  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors  ;  but 
such  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athenaeus  (▼. 
p.  177),  in  which  Athenocles  of  Cyzicus  is  pre- 
ferred to  Aristarchus,  are  more  than  counter- 
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balanced  by  others.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right;  and  Panactius  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarchus  a  ndurts,  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  tho  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthesius,  Dwertatio  de  Arittarcho 
Gratumatico,  Jena,  1 725,  4 to. ;  Villoison,  Proltg. 
ad  Apollon.  Lex  /lorn.  p.  xv.,  &c,  Proleg.  ad  Horn. 
Iliad,  p.  xxvL,  &c;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Prolegom.  in  Horn.  p.  ccxvi,  &c->  and  Lchrs, 
De  Arutarchi  Studiis  I/omeridt  Regimont.  Pruss. 
1833,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  CApl<rrapxos).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  n.  c 
261 — 246  (Polyaen.  Strateg.  viii.  50),  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an- 
other physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (Gal.  De  Compos.  Medicam.  ec. 
Loc.  v.  1 1 ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  824.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Jipl<rrapxos\  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  B.C.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  fieyd\ti  eivrt^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  vol  i.  p. 
163,  cd.  Halma),  in  which  Hipparchus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarchus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  1st  Calippic 
period :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  (die  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunae),  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  the 
successor  of  Zeno. 

It  seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  astronomy  ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (wtpi  peytOHy  teal  dxoaTTyuiTwv 
•/jAlov  koI  afK^tnqs).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas,  *.  r.  <pi\6<ro<pos,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  tho 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  urn  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it.  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phacnome- 
non  in  question  takes  place  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  In 
fact,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  mil  value  it*  less  than  a  right  angle  by 
al)out  half  a  minute  only ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  times  as  great,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another  nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.    Aristarchus  assumes  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true  ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  nearly  four  times  too  great.    The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84'.)  Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.  The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like  trigonometry  was  known.    No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated;  in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.  [Eratostiiknkk.]  Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth's 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
$ktphium  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(Somn.  Scip.  i.  20.)    This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  (Yitruv.  ix.  9): 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  tpiomon  [Anaximan- 
dkkJ,  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
surface  having  the  extremity  of  the  stvle  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  bo  measured  directly 
by  arcs  instead  of  by  their  tanyentt.    The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
^amiiriii  (Wallis,  Op.  voL  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  rctpl  fityt- 
6mp,  fee  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristarchus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perished  with  the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  (<i«  fuc.  in  orb.  Inn. 
p.  .022)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
chus ouflht  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
(vworidifif»os\  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  reading  is  evidently 
KAfdV07}i  <ftro  5«Iv  'Apiarapxov,  k.  t.  A..) ;  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
anthes mentions  one  wpis  'Apttrrapxov.  (See  also 
Bcxt  Kmpir.  adv.  Math.  p.  410,  c;  Stobaeus,  i.  26.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  ^apipirris  {L  c),  refers  to  the 


same  theory.  (^irorWereu  ydp,  k.  t.  X.)  Bat  the 
treatise  sr«pl  p*yt0mv  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  does  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  ra- 
ther as  a  hvpotfxsu  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  universe. 
In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  {Plat.  Quae*. 
p.  1 006)  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
only  hvpothetically.  On  this  question,  see  Schau- 
bach.  {(iesch.  d.  G'rucA.  ^<rro*oi«»r,  p.  468,  Ac) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  ^a^ftiry)%  allud- 
ed to  above,  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large,  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  is 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  anticipation 
of  modem  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observatiops 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute — a  remark  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  on  these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines, 

Censorinus  (de  Dis  Natali,  c.  18)  attributes  to 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  magntu  annua  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  wtpl  ix*y*d£v 
was  published  by  Oeor.  Valla,  Venet.  1498,  and 
another  by  Commnndine,  Pisauri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
Of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Delambre,  Hist,  da 
CAttronomie  Ancienne,  liv.  i.  chap.  5  and  9  ;  La- 
place, Sv$t.  dit  Monde,  p.  381 ;  Schaubach  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Enr„ctnPa\iu:)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (*APl<rrapXos)  of  Tooba,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  it.  c  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prize.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Euseb.  Chron.  A rmen.) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stobaeus,  Tit.  63.  §  9,  tit  120.  §  2;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  plays, 
namely,  the  'Ao'KA.irrio's,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  'Ax*AA«tfr, 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (Festus,  s.  r. 
prolate  asrc),  and  the  TcbraAoi.  (Stobaeus,  ii. 
1.  §  1.)  [P-  S.] 

AKIST ARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  celebrated  for  her  picture 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)     IP.  S.] 

ARl'STEAS  ('ApMTTt'aj),  of  Proconnesus  a  son 
of  Caystrobius  or  Demochares,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  about  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  The  accounts  of  his 
life  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
borean. According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  living  340 
years  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion Aristeas  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  there  are 
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ether  tradition*  which  place  him  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  describe  him  as  a  contemporary  and  teach- 
er of  Homer.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  In  the  account  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  13—16),  Txetzes  (Chil.  ii.  724, 
Ac.)  and  Suidas  («.  ©.),  Aristeas  was  a  magician, 
who  rose  after  his  death,  and  whose  soul  could 
leave  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  plea- 
sure. He  was,  like  Abaris,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  hove  in- 
troduced at  Metapontum.  Herodotus  calls  him 
the  favourite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  (Qoi- 
§<i Aauarror).  He  is  said  to  hare  travelled  through 
the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to 
have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Issedoncs,  Ari- 
maspae,  Cimmcrii,  Hyperborci,  and  other  mythical 
nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  book*,  called  r& ' Kpm&tnrua,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  pretended  to  have  seen.  This  work,  which 
was  unquestionably  full  of  marvellous  stories,  was 
nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and  1 
geographical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
Aristeas  among  the  logographera.  But  it  was 
nevertheless  a  poetical  production,  and  Strabo  (i.  p. 
21,  xiii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  cUo}p  yAtfs  cf  rtr  &K\os. 
The  poem  **  Arimaspeta*  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  6,  v.  7.  §  9  ;  Pol- 
lux, ix.  5 ;  Gellius,  ix.  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Longinus  (De  Sublim.  x.  4)  and  Txetzes  (Chil. 
vii.  686,  &c).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  ancients  them- 
selves denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it. 
(Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thucyd.  23.)  It  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui- 
da*  also  mentions  a  theogony  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
De  Hist.  Graec  p.  10,  &c.  ed.  \Ve«termann ;  Bode, 
Gesek.  der  Episeh.  DichtL  pp.  472 — 478.)  [L.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  (Vortos).  1.  Son  of  Adci- 
mantus.  [Arwtkus.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  A*ab.  iv.  1. 
§28,vL§20.) 

3.  Of  Stratonice,  was  the  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  OL  191.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  5;  Krause, 
Otympto,  p.  249.) 

4.  An  Argive,  who  invited  Pyrrh  us  to  Argoa, 
a.  c.  272,  as  bis  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.    (Plut  Pyrrh.  30.) 

5.  A  grammarian,  referred  to  by  Van©.  (LX. 
x.  75,  ed.  M'uller.) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTAEUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  was  distinguished  for  Mb  mili- 
tary talents.  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  add  to 
his  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  (n.  c 
273)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  temple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleazar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
seventy  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival  in 
Egypt,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  called,  from  tho 
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number  of  the  translators,  Hard  rodi  iEBo^Kovr* 
(the  Septuagint),  and  the  same  name  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  above  account  is 
given  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
letter  from  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  tho 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  between  the  years  298  and  285  b.  c.  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  320  B.  c.  It  may  have  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  seventy)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil.  1561 , 
8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  8vo. ;  tho 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  BibliotA.  Pair.  ii.  p. 
771.    (Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  iii.  660.) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter- 
preters is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  differing  from  it  in  some  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (an.  Etaeb.  Praep. 
Evan.  xiii.  12),  PhUo  Judaeus  (Pi*.  Mot.  2),  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  Jud.  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort, 
ad  Graec.  p.  13,  ApoL  p.  72,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p. 
297),  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom.  L  p.  250),  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  18),  Eusebkis  (Praep.  Evan.  viii.  1), 
Athannsius  (Synop.  S.  Scrip,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Catech.  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanius  (De 
Mens,  et  Pond.  3),  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Pentateuch ; 
Quaett.  in  Genes.  Prooem.),  Augustine  (De  Civ* 
Dei,  xviii.  42,  43),  Chryaostom  (Adv.  Jud.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (In  Psalm.  2),  and 
Theodoret.    (Praef.  in  Psalm.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPI  AS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum.  They  bear  the  inscription  APICTEAC 
KAI  nAITIAC  A+POAICIEIC.  From  the  style  of 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  placo 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckelmann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  somo  writers 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmann 
(Werke,  vi.  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  viL  247),  and 
figured  by  Cavaceppi  ( Raccolta  di  Statue,  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  (Mas.  Capit.  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDES (*ApiffT<15nr).  1.  SonofLysima- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  cpony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  B.  c.  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justest 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themistocles ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salamis,  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  and  95)  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  be  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataea.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  rov  hr'  'Apurrttfov 
I  <p6pw.  (i.  91,  v.  18.)    In  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  ho 
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w  the  example  of  the  virtue,  so  mrc 
men,  of  justice,  and  is  said  "to  have  become  singu- 
larly famous  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  through 
the  whole  of  Greece."  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demos- 
thenes he  is  styled  the  assessor  of  the  <p6pos  (c 
Ariatocr.  pp.  689,  690),  and  in  Aeschines  he  has  the 
title  of  44  the  Just."  (c  Tim.  p.  4.  L  23,  c.  On.  pp.  79. 
L  38, 90. 1L 1 8,20,  ed.  Steph.)  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  have,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch's  detailed  biography, 
derived  from  various  sources,*  good  and  bad. 

His  family,  we  are  told,  was  ancient  and  noble 
(Callias  the  torch-bearer  was  his  cousin) ;  he  was 
the  political  disciple  of  Cloisthencs  (Plut  2,  An. 
Scni,  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly 
from  personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to 
Themistocles.  They  fought  together,  Aristeides 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Miltiades  hurried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  be  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  suffered 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rivaL  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  his  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citizen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  still  been  in  force  in  480  (Herod,  viii.  79 ; 
Dem.  cAridog,  ii.  p.  802.  L  16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move- 
meats  for  Themistocles  at  Salamis,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  baud 
raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the  islet  of 
J'.M  ttalcia.  In  479  he  was  strntegus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (Plut  Arist.  11,  but 
comp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest  Their  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  tyli<purfia.  'Apuntiiov  embra- 
cing them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
claims  of  Tegea,  and  the  arrangements  of  Pausanias 
with  regard  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocratical  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  dpurrtux  by  conceding  them  to 
I'lataea  (comp.  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71) ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  Plataea  and  establishment  of  the 
Eleutheria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.    On  the  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristeides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  CaUii 


Idomcneus,  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  who 
wrote  an  'ApiorsfJiji  (Diog.  Lacrt  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetius,  and  Craterus :  he  had 
also  before  him  hero,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
tocles (sea  c-  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorus, 
Charon  Lampsacenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  it.  c),  and  Stcsimbrotus  Thasius,  Dcinon,  1 
Hcracleides  Posticus,  and  Ncauthes ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthides  »f  Hellanicus  and  Philochorus,  and 
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to  Athens,  Aristeides  seems  to  have  acted  in  cheerful 
concert  with  Themistocles,  as  directing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  city  (HeracL  Pont  1);  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  secured  for  it  its 
walls ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
produced  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  threw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  citizens 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  cglleague  and  disciple,  Ctmon,  bo 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy :  and  to  him  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up 
its  laws  and  fixing  its  assessments.  This  first 
<p6pos  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  treasury 
at  Deloa,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  times,  as  marking  their  Satumian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
followed  it,  his  last  recorded  act  He  lived,  Theo- 
phrastus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
words  see  Thirhvull's  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  nieasuro 
unjust  and  expedient.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Cimon's  coadjutor  at 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens.  Ho 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontus,  more  probably, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely,  as 
Nepos  states,  m  468.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  in  the 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plutarch's  time  at  Phalc- 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense.  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  for  his 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  his  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (Plut  27;  comp. 
Dem.  e.  Lept.  491.  25),  that  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  lands  and  money  1>y  a  decree  of  Alcibiades; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  grand-daughter, 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  must  so  fi»r  as  wo 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  archon  cponymus, 
among  the  pentacosiomediinni :  the  wars  may  have 
destroyed  his  property  ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  Callias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  bad  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  This 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  points  of 
integrity,  though  Thcophrastus  said,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  Ids  coun- 
try's interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
proof,  and  he  certainly  displays  a  sense,  very  un- 
usual, of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Plato's  Laches  represented  as  brought 
by  his  father  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupil.  In 
the  Theaetctus  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  his 
society,  but  after  leaving  him  prematurely,  lost  all 
he  had  gained ;  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man 
hiuisclf  by  the  author  of  the  Thcages.  That  of 
the  Theaetctus  in  the  main  wo  may  lake  to  be  true. 
(Plat.  Laches,  p.  179,  a,  &c. ;  Tlmut.  p.  151,  a; 
Theag.  p.  131,  a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

3.  Son  of  Archippns,  an  At 
mandcr  of  the  ships  seut  to  collect 
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the  Greek  states  in  &  c  425  and  424.  (Thuc 
w.  50,  75.) 

4.  An  Elean,  conquered  in  the  armed  race  at 
the  Olympic,  in  the  Diaulos  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  boys'  borne- race  at  the  Nemeau  games. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  8.) 

ARISTE'IDES,  P.  AELIUS  ('ApitmiSris), 
surnamed  THEODOKUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Eudaeroon,  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  and  born  at  Adriani  in  Mysia,  according  to 
some  in  a.  D.  1 29,  and  according  to  others  in  a.  n. 
117.  He  shewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  al- 
most unparalleled  xeal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
a  man,  and  along  with  it  ho  cultivated  poetry  as 
an  amusement.  Besides  the  rhetorician  Herodes 
Atticus,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  he  also  received 
instructions  from  Aristocles  at  Pergamus,  from 
Polemon  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyaeum.  (Philostr.  VU.  SojiL  ii.  9; 
Snidas,  t.  v.  'Apitrrtltys ;  Aristeid.  Oral,  fa*,  in 
Alex.  p.  80,  ed.  Jcbb.)  After  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  Borne 
time,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towns  which  he 
had  honoured  with  his  presence.  (Aristeid.  OraL 
Aegypl.  ii.  p.  331,  &c  ;  Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  9. 
§  1.)  Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  years.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  but  neither  this  nor 
his  protracted  illness  prevented  his  prosecuting  his 
studies,  for  he  was  well  at  intervals ;  and  in  his 
"Sermones  Sacri"  (Itpol  Aoyot,  a  sort  of  diary  of 
his  illness  and  his  recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
studies.  During  this  period  and  afterwards,  he 
resided  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
count of  its  baths,  but  he  mode  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaca,  and 
other  towns.  (Sena.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324, 
Ac )  He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  whose  acquaintance  he  hod  formed  in 
lonio,  and  when  in  a.  d.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aris- 
teides  represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
rously assisted  the  Smyrnaeans  in  rebuilding  their 
town.  The  Smyrnaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristeides  by  erecting  to  bun  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  agora,  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  their 
town.  (Philostr.  ViU  SojJL  ii.  9.  §  2;  Aristeid. 
Epist.  ad  M.  AurtL  et  Commod.  i.  p.  512.)  Va- 
rious other  honours  and  distinctions  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refused  them,  and  accept- 
ed only  the  office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  about  A.  d.  180,  according  to 
some,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  according  to  othera  of 
70.  The  circumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honours 
there,  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  an  epigram 
.  still  extant  (Anthol  Plauud.  p.  376)  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The  memory  of  Aris- 
teides was  honoured  in  several  ancient  towns  by 
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(Liban.  Epirt.  1551.)  One  of  tb  one  re- 
presenting the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  1  Cth  century,  aud  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Vuconti, 
Ioonoyraph.  Grea/.  i.  plate  xxxi.  p.  373,  &c ;  Bar- 
ton, Distort.  Sul.  Mu$eo  Veronese,  Verona,  1745, 
4  to.) 

The  works  of  Aristeides  extant  are,  fifty- five 
orations  and  declamations  ( including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  hlai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  viz. 
rtpl  voAJTixov  \6yov  «cai  w«pj  <fy«Aofc  K&yov, 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  are  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Cixycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panathenaicus,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Isocrates.  Others  again  treat  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  {cool  Aoyoc,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modem  times,  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
blance between  these  cures  and  those  said  to  bo 
ctlccted  by  Mesmerism.  (Thorlncius,  Opuscul.  ii. 
p.  129,  &c)  A '  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristeides,  is  given 
in  Fabricius  (BiU.  Or.  vi.  p.  15,  etc.),  and  mora 
completely  by  Westcrmann.  (GescA.  der  Griech, 
lieraltsamk.  p.  321,  &c)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  brilliant  aud  dazzling 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  interview 
with  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  od«c 
iffuiv  -riv  iuovmwv,  dAAd  tif  dxpiSovvTuv. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Sopot.  J ¥o/*y.  in 
Aristid.  p.  738,  ed.  Bind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavours to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  clear- 
ness. His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His 
orations  remind  as  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  bim  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Pulladius  (Li ban. 
Epitt.  546),  Scrgius,  and  Porphyrius.  (Suid.  a  re.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admirers  was  far  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athonosius,  Me- 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  arc  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamca,  who  is  pio- 
bobly  the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholiaon  Aristeides, which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  (Scholia  iu  AruitdU  Uruiio**h  Frankl. 
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1826,  8vo.),  and  by  Dindorf  (roL  iii.  of  his  edition 
of  Aristeides),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
thing*  of  importance  for  mythology,  history,  and 
antiquities.  They  also  contain  numerotu  fragments 
of  works  now  lost.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Aretha*,  Metrophanes,  and  other 
Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides, 
J.  Masson,  Collectanea  Hitiorica  Aristidis 
tt  vitatn  tpt'i'iantitii  ordtne  chronoloptoo 
dufetta,  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.  The  first  edition  of  tho  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  foL  In  1566  W.  Canter  published  at  Basel 
a  Latin  translation,  in  which  many  passages  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  translation,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  was  re-edited  by  P.  Stephens, 
1604,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 172*2,  2  vols.  4 to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiske's 
Animadversioms  in  A  ud.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  Morelli 
published  in  1761  the  oration  wpor  AeirrnTj*'  xnrip 
srrvAefos,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afterward*  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes'  oration 
against  Leptines  (Halle,  1789),  and  by  Grauert  in 
his  Dedamationet  Ls}>tinme,  (Bonn,  1827,  8vo.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration 
■wpds  Ar)fioa6tmj  wtpl  drtXtlat,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  A  Mai,  and  published  in  bis  Nova 
Colled.  Script  VeL  voL  L  p.  3.  'A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides,  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo.  [L.  S.j 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.  His  father 
was  Aristodemus,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidas  and 
his  brother  Nicomachus.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §§  7, 22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemporary  of  Apclles 
(Pun.  xxxv.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  B»  c.  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  (Lc):  **Is  omnium  primus 
animum  pinxit  et  sensus  hominum  expressit,  quae 
vocant  Graeci  Vftof,  item  perturbationes,"  that  is, 
be  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  (AnthoL 
Grate  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuscli  {Led.  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  disgust.  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
PeUa.    Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 


whose  voice  you  seemed  almost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  bis  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Lc), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (•£>.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  (ib.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
minae ;  and  that  long  after  his  death,  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  (76.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(xxxv.  8)  Pliny  tells  us,  that  when  Mummius  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attalus  bought  a  pic- 
ture of  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces, 
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but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  the  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attain*, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  wan  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  rim  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Strab. 
viii.  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtezans,  and  hence  he  was  colled 
vopyoypdfos.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567,  b.)  He  was 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  authorities,  the  inven- 
tion of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  (Did.  of  AhL  i.e. 
Painting,  pp.  685,  686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides, 
and  its  perfection  to  Praxiteles ;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus,  Nicanor,  and  Aroesilau*.  (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art.  [Ariston  ;  Nickrvs.] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  g  23.)  The  words  of  Pliny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  table  by  Sillig.  (CataL 
Art.  $.  V.  AntoriJ.cs.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 

J  


Niceros, 
son. 


I 


son. 


Aristeides, 
disciple. 


I  | 
Antoridos  and  Euphranor, 


2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
four- horsed  and  two-horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polydetus,  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Perhaps 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olym- 
pic stadium.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  7;  Bockh,  Corp.  /«- 
scrip,  i.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.) 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athens,  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  elo- 
quent man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  a.  d~,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost  (Euseb. 
Hut.  Ecdee.  iv.  3,  Chirm.  A  men, ;  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Must. 20;  Eput.adMagu, OraL 84,  p.  327.)  [P. SJ 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
MaaaiACA  (Vli\iHruuai  or  MiKixjuucoI  A07O1), 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  fur 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  books  at 
the  least  (Harpocrat  ».  v.  Stpwrfis.)  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (Pint  C*u.v>. 
32;  Ovid.  Trid.  ii  4)3,  414,  443,444;  Lucian, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Somi 
that  his  work  was  imitated  by  Appuleius  ii 
Mdamorpkom,  and  by  Lucian  in  his  Ltdu*. 
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The  age  and  coon  try  of  Aristeides  are 
hot  the  title  of  hie  work  is  thought  to  favour  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  Vos- 
riui  (dt  HuL  Grate,  p.  401,  ed.  Weetermann) 
supposes,  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  A  ra- 
te ides  of  Miletus,  whoie  works  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
und  Persian  history  (2jx«A*m£,  'Ii-aAucd,  Tltpcutd) 
are  several  times  quoted  hy  Plutarch  (ParalL ), 
and  that  the  author  of  the  historical  work  vepi 
KfiSov  was  also  the  same  person.    (SchoL  Pind. 

m  iii.  u.)  [P.  s.] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTILIA'NUS  ('Apurrtt- 
tifs  KoutiAiowj),  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  three 
books  on  music  (IIcpl  Mowrurifj).  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer.  But  he  must  have  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  who  has  made  use  of  this  treatise  in 
his  work  De  Nmptiit  Philoiogiae  et  Mercurii,  lib.  9. 
It  seems  probable  also  that  he  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Ptolemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
ference between  that  writer  and  his  predecessors 
with  re&pvct  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  (Aristox- 
enus  reckoned  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemy 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  22, 23 ;  PtoL  Harm,  ii.  9.) 

The  work  of  Aristeides  is  porluips  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  (dopovun))  in 
the  modem  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com- 
prehended under  /uowrunf,  which  latter  science 
contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.  The  first  book  treats  of  Harmonics  and 
Rkytkm ;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (/tt#- 
Xawoda).  The  second,  of  the  moral  effects  and 
educational  powers  of  music  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
numerical  ratios  which  define  musical  intervals, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
science  generally.  Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  an- 
other work  of  his  own,  Tltp\  Tlocrtruri)^  which  is 
lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
bomius.  It  is  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9th  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  Antu/uae  Afusioae  Auctoret  SrpUm^ 
Aiust.  1652.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Franzius  of  Berlin.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grace 
voL  ii.  p.  259.)  [W.  F.D.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Samos,  a  writer  mentioned 
by  Varro  in  his  work  entitled  u  Hebdomadcs,"  as 
an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
pleted her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days  exactly. 
(AuL  Gell.  N.  A.  iii.  10.)  [P.  S.) 

ARISTE'NUS  ALE'XIUS.  [Alexius  Arm- 

TBXUR.] 

ARISTEUS  (Aearrsfc),  or  ARISTEASfApMr- 
W«t,  Herod.).  1.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adeimantus, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Potidaea  in  its  revolt,  n.  c.  432.  With  Potidaea 
he  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
number  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at- 
tachment to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  infantry,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Callias,  butwas  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  pursuit 
he  found  himself  cut  off,  but  by  a  bold  course  made 
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his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  wns 
now  blockaded,  and  Ariiteus,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
tbem  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  make  their  way  to  sea.  This  escape  wns 
effected,  and  be  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  warfare  in  Chalci- 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus. 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  Odrysian 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors there  by  Sadocus,  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristeua,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  he  wns  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thuc  L  60—65,  ii.  67 ; 
Herod,  vii.  137;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  3.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  6on  of  Pdlichus,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent 
Epidanmus,  B.  c.  436.  (Thuc.  i.  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  B.  c.  423.  (Thuc 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  ton  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichos  at  the  Olympic  game*.  (Paus.  vi. 
9.  §  1.) 

ARl'STIAS  ('ApHrrlos),  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pratinas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  IS.  § 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  father,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus.  I.  c.)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  via.  the  Kijp«  and 
Cyclops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  viz.  Antaeus, 
Orpheus,  and  Atalante,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  686,  a ;  Pollux, 
vii.  31  ;  Wclcker,  Die  Gricch,  Tragodie**  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  ('AfMrrfwv),  a  philosopher  either 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  a.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  early  history  is  preserved  by  Athcnaeus  (v. 
p.  211,  &c),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Apamcia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  (L  c)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  So&ias 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  whoso  name  was 
altered  to  Sosistratus  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citizen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  he  did  with  great 
success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
amba8sador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letters  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country- 
men began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  Hu  go- 
vernment bcenis  to  have  been  of  the  most  cruel  cha» 
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meter,  bo  that  he  is  spoken  of  with  abhorrence  by 
Plutarch  (PractxpL  per.  Rap.  p.  1109),  and  cla.ss<><I 
by  him  with  Nabi»  and  Catiline.  He  sent  Apelli- 
con  of  Teot  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  Deloa, 
[Apkllicon],  though  Appian  (Mitkrid.  p.  189) 
says,  tltat  this  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridatea,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  this  robbery  that  Arution  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peiraeos,  the  latter  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridatea. 
The  sufferings  within  the  city  from  famine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  have  even  devoured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Sulla  gave  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Aristion  tied  to  the 
Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood-work  of  that  building  for 
battering-rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im- 
piety Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sulla's 
life.  [O.  E.  L.  G] 

ARI'STION  ('Apurrluiv),  a  surgeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  tho  son 
of  Pasicrates,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  Zfe  Machinam.  cc  24,  26.  pp.  1 80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life ;  with  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  c,  as  be  lived  after  Nymphodorus  (Oribas.  ibid, 
p.  180),  and  before  Hcbodorus  (p.  161).  [W.A.G.J 

ARISTIPPUS  ('Aofcrrtrirof).  1.  OfLarissa, 
in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Gorgias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  ArUtippus  ob- 
tained money  and  troops  from  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  faction  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  ( Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §  28 ;  Plat  Menon,  init.) 

2.  An  Argive,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  Argos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
about  B.  c  272.    (Pint  Pyrrh.  30.) 

3.  An  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aratus.  He  is  descried  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  tho  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success  ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Ari  stomach  us  II.  (Plut.  Aral. 
25,  &c.) 

ARISTI'US  FUSCUS.  [Fuacus.] 
ARISTIPPUS  (*Af>(<rT«inro»),  son  of  Aritadea, 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  tho  Cyrcnaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  bo  fell  in 
with  Ischomachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xenophon's  Oaconomieus),  and 
by  his  description .  was  tilled  with  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  aee  Socrates,  that  ho  went  to  Athens 


*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Clonic*  Auctorts 
«  Vaticmis  Cvdictbus  Editi,  Rom.  8vo^  1831,  we 
should  read  vl6v  instead  of  irartptt.  in  p.  152, 1.23, 
and  'ApiaHw  instead  of  'AprUtv  in  p.  158, 1. 10. 
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for  the  purpose  (Plut.  de  Curios.  2),  and  remained 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  execution, 
B.  c.  399.  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  gives  a  c.  366  as 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  facts  which  we  know  about  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (SchoL  ad  AridopL  Plut.  179),  that 
Lais,  the  courtesan  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
was  bom  a  c.  421. 

Though  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  wandered  both 
in  principle  and  practice  very  far  from  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  great  master.    He  was  luxuri- 
ous in  his  mode  of  living  ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  society  of  the  notorious 
Lais  ;  he  took  money  for  his  teaching  (being  the 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  did  so,  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  65),  and  avowed  to  his  instructor  that  he 
resided  in  a  foreign  land  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city. 
(Xeu.  Mem.  ii.  1.)    He  passed  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arta- 
phernes,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  a  a  396.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  79  ;  see  Brucker, 
Hid.  Grit.  PhiL  ii.  2. 3.)  He  appears,  however,  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  age.    The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iL  65,  &c.),  by  no  means  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  pros- 
perity alike.    They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two 
statements  of  Horace  (Ep.  1 1.  18),  that  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  M  miAi  res,  non  me 
rebm  subjungere?  and  (L  17.  23)  that,  44  omuu 
Aristippum  decuit  color  el  status  et  res."  Thus 
when  reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences, 
he  answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    When  Dionysius 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  table,  he  said,  w  You 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat."    Whether  he  was  pri- 
soner to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  faithlessness  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  he  maintained  the  same  calm 
temper.   To  Xonophon  and  Plato  he  was  very  ob- 
noxious, as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  (A  c), 
where  he  maintains  an  odious  discussion  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.    (See  Stallbaum's  note.^ 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  n  sophist  (Metaphm.  h, 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.    {Rhet.  ii.  23.)    He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus 
(hence  called  uirrpoSiStucros),  and  by  him  it  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  Laertius, 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (a  c.  205)  and  Panae- 
tius  (a  c.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  also 
says  that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (a  c.  255)  states, 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Among  these  are  treatises 
IIcol  TludStlaSy  n«pl  'Aperqr,  Tltpl  T^xnr,  and 
many  others.    Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  an 
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deservedly  rejected  at  forgeries  by  Rcntley.  (Dia- 
striatum  uti  I'halarn,  <S[c,  p.  104.)  Ono  of  these  is 
to  Arete,  nnd  its  spuriousness  is  proved,  among 
other  arguments,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 
name  of  a  city  near  Cyrcne,  BqwUt),  which  most 
have  been  given  by  the  Macedonians  in  whose 
dialect  /3  stands  for  bo  that  the  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  tepwun],  the  victorious. 

Wo  shall  now  girt  a  short  view  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  in  gene- 
ral, though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
system  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  np  by 
the  elder  Aristippus ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  from 
the  less  of  contemporary  documents  to  separate 
the  jjarts  which  helong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophers,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  all. 
From  the  met  pointed  out  by  Ritter  (Getdtidtit  der 
rhilosofikity  vii.  8),  that  Aristotle  chooses  Endoxus 
rather  than  Aristippus  ax  the  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  summum  bonum  (Eth. 
Nic  x.  2),  it  seems  probable  that  but  little  of  the 
Cyrenaic  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 
school.* 

The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  tbey  included  under 
that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too, 
Aristotle  accuses  Aristippus  of  neglecting  mathe- 
matics, as  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  and 
evil,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  (Me.taphyt.  ii.  2.)  .They 
divided  Philosophy  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  study 
of  (1)  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  Feel- 
ings and  Affections,  (3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
(5)  Proof*.  Of  these  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with 
physics,  and  (5)  with  logic. 

1.  The  first  of  the  live  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Socratic  Socrates  considered 
happiness  (i.  e.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippus, 
taking  up  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men, 
children,  and  animals ;  but  he  wished  the  mind  to 
preserve  its  authority  in  tho  midst  of  pleasure. 
Desire  he  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  riXos  of  hu- 
man life  was  momentary  pleasure  (twr6xpoyos, 
/Mpunf).  For  tho  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
gone,  and  the  Future  uncertain ;  present  happiness 
therefore  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  rttai^orfa, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
just  as  he  considered  lift  in  general  the  sum  of 
particular  states  of  the  souL  In  this  point  the 
Cyrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he 
possesses,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  t#*Aij  as  his  life  contains  moments. 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plea- 


*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
{Eth.  Nic.  x.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour  of  tyrants. 
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sure  and  what  pain.  Both  are  positive,  ie.  plea- 
sure is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  doea 
tbo  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  (Jy 
Kivrfoti).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Aristippus 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent, 
the  only  question  for  as  to  consider  being  their 
result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  tho  only  authori- 
ties which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  littlo  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Brucker  (HisL 
Crii,  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naics meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  6  owovSator  odS*V  irowov 
npd^u  8td  rdr  iwuctlptras  fr^iai  vol  o^or,  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to,  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue — a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exercise;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  tho  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure ;  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  iU 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said,  that  men 
could?  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions, 
in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  names.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  ickile  or  street; 
but  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  white  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  white  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  tho  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modern  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is 
what  each  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind  are 
motions ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  tho 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  chanu> 
tensed  their  author;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Heracleitus  and  Protagoras, 
as  given  in  Plato's  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  ho  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rests,  via,  that  knowledge, 
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it  sensation,  is  the  foundation  of  Locke's  modern 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naics.    To  revive  these  *us  reserved  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ii.  65,  &c ;  Sextus  Kmpiricur,  adv. 
Math.  vii.  I]  |  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to ;  Cic  Tux.  iiL  1 3,  22, 
Acad.  iv.  7,  46  ;  Euscb.  Praep.  Evany,  xiv.  1 8,  &c 
The  chief  modern  works  arc,  Kunhardt,  Distertntio 
pJtilos.-historica  de  Aristippi  Philosophiu  moral  L, 
Ilelmstadt,  1795,  4to.  ;  Wicland,  Aristipp  und 
Einige  seiner  Zeitgennssen,  Leipz.,  1 800- 1 802  ; 
Ritter,  Geschichte.  der  Philosophic,  vii.  S ;  Bruckcr, 
Historia  Critiea  Philosophiae,  ii.  2,  8.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTO  fApwrrs*),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Paus.  i.  29.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  (Epist.  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Thesaurus  Juris. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak  ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  TAltri  Posteriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  "Arista  in 
decretis  Frontianis,™  or  Frontinianis,  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  s.  ult. ) ;  hut  what  those 
decreta  were  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Cclsus  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s."  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit.  3.  s.  3,  40.  tit.  7.  ■.  29.  §  1 )  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  lie  probable  that  many  of  the  responsa 
and  epiduiae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  nctual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Gelliua  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furtis;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit.  5.  a.  8.  §  5 ; 
23.  tit  2.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Diyesta  and  Responsa.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  Ho  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Cafito],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Proculeinn  Pegasus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolcnus.  (Strauch,  Vitae  JCtnrum, 
No.  12  ;  Grotius,  2,  3,  in  Franck's  VUm  Triperiitae 
JCtorvm  Veterum,  HaL  1718  ;  Hcinec.  Hist.  Jur. 
Ram.  §  260,  1;  Zimmcrn,  R'qih.  Rechts- Geschichte, 
toI.  i.  §  89.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ARISTO.  [Ariston.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  {'Aptaro€ji\v),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Thenu'stoclcs 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name  ;  and  in 

it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut  ThemisL 
22.)  [L.S-J 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('ApurrieovKot).  1.  Of 
Casaandreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Aniui  in  the  com- 
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position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  22.) 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  Athc- 
naeus  (ii.  p.  43,  d.  vi.  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  <L  xii. 
pp.  513,  f.  530,  b.),  Plutarch  (Ale*,  ec.  15,  16, 
18,  21,  46,  75X  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509,  518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  xv.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701,  706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi.  pp.  741,  766,  xvii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  (Quomodo  hist, 
cotucrib.  c  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  hy 
modern  writer*  to  refer  to  Onesicritus. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  c.  14. 
Paroll.  Mia.  c  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  u.  c.  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  E  verge  tcs.  (2  Maccah.  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  ('E^iryifff*'*  ttji  Mwvffwi  yoa- 
<p»jf ),  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  y.  p.  595,  c.  d),  Eusebiirs 
(Praep.  Eo.  vii.  13,  viii.  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12),  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  fact  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  was 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  JcwUh 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobula, 
Judaea,  flee  edita  past  auctoris  mortem  ab  J.  Luza- 
do,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a' follower  of  his 
philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  x.  3,  Plut  A'o*  p^sse 
suaritcr  riW  sec.  Epic.  p.  110.1,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('Apt<rr6fov\ot),  princes  of 
Judaea.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus 
In  B.  c.  110  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  his 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10.  §§  2, 
3;  Dell.  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)  Hyrcanus  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (but  comp. 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his  favourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to 
his  brother's  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illness 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  his  death.  ( n.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  the 
Itumeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ♦<A«AAijk  from  the  favour  which 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  3) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16.  §  1;  fall.  Jwt. 
1.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother's 
reign  he  set  himself  against  the  party  of  the  Phari- 
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trf'*,  whose  influence  the  had  restored  ;  and  after 
her  death,  n.  c.  70,  he  made  wnr  against  his  eldest 
brother  Hyrcanus,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
resignation  of  the  crown  and  the  high-priesthood, 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  father's  friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  several  fort- 
resses of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
grance  of  the  Pharisees.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16, 
xir.  1.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  5,  6.  $  1.)    Inn...  6.5 
Judaea  was  invaded  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  with  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater 
the  Idumaean,  Hyrcanus  had  taken  refuge.  By 
him  Aristobulus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem    but  Aretas  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Scaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  whose  intervention  Aristobulus  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  2,  3.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud. 
L  6.  §§  2,  3.)    In  b.  c  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Pompey  at  Damascus,  but,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  favour  Hyrcanus,  he  returned  to  Judaea 
and  prepared  for  war.    On  Pompey's  approach, 
Aristobulus,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alex 
andreion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
nppear  before  him  ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
Aim  and  made  submission  ;  but,  his  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
airged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
tobulus and  his  children  as  prisoners.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  3,  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plut  Pomp. 
cc.  3d,  45  ;  St  rub.  xvL  p.  762  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
15,  16.)    Appian  (Dell.  Mitk.  c.  117)  erroneously 
represents  him  as  having  been  put  to  death  imme- 
diately after  Pompey's  triumph.    In  B.  c.  57,  he 
escaped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  his 
aon  Antignnus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,  was 
joined  by  Large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war ;  but  he  was  besieged  and  taken 
at  Machaenis,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
hr  Gabinius.   (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  6.  $  1 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
1.  8.  §  6  ;  PluC  Ante      Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 
In  B.  c  49,  he  was  again  released  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar, who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in- 
terests there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv".  7.  §  4 ;  BA  Jud.  i.  9.  g  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 

3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der and  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Mnriamne.  His 
mother,  Alexandra,'  indignant  at  Herod's  having 
conferred  the  high- priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nclus,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
from  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herod,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  urged  by  Mariamne's  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananelus  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
latter  being  only  1 7  years  old  at  the  time.  The 
king,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
movements,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and  de- 
signs against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
Km.  Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  par- 
don it ;  but  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
treacherously  drowned  at  Jericho,  b.  c.  35.  (Jo- 
seph,       xr.  2,  3;  lull.  Jud.  i.  22,  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Muriamne,  was  aent  with  hi*  brother  Alexander  to 
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Rome,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xv.  10.  $  1.)    On  their  return  to 
Judaea,   the  suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti- 
patkr],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother's  death.    In  b.  c.  1 1 ,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aquileia  before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  them.    Three  years  after,  Aristobulus  was 
again  involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  ngainst  their  father,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  effected  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  fnther-in-law  of  Alexander.     A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Eurycles,  the  Lace- 
daemonian adventurer,  proved  fatal :   by  pennis- 
sion  of  Augustus,  the   two   young  men  were 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Berytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were  soon   after   strangled  at  Sebaste, 
B.  c  6.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1 — 4,  8,  10,  11  ;  ffrft 
Jud.  i.  23—27  ;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765.) 

5.  Surnamed  **the  Younger*'  (6  yiairtpos,  Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  1.  g  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph 
Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4;  Bell.  Jwl.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — Agrippo  I.,  and  Herod  the 
future  king  of  Chalcis, —  were  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  always  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  fuvour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5.  §  4,  6.  §  1,  xx.  1.  §  2.)   He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  G.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrunce  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  8;  Ml.  Jud.  ii.  10;  Tac. Hut.  v.  9.)  He 
died  a*  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
lielL  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  G),  having,  as  appears  from  tho 
letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
xx.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  A.  D.  44.    He  was  married  to 
Iotapa,  a  princess  of  Kmcssa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.    (Joseph.  AuL  xviii. 
5.  §  4;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthians, 
and  in  a.  D.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigrancs.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
/tell.  Jud.  vii.  7.  §  1 )  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  A.  D. 
52 ;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caesennius 
Partus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  A.  D.  73.  (Joseph.  /.  c)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Heroduu, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Aristobulus;  of  these  nothing  further  is  recorded. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxxr.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  Syrcs,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cyclades  [P.  S.  ] 
ARISTOCLKIA  CApiar6tc\tta\  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  had 
received  many  of  his  precepts.  (Porphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  K  lister.)  She  is  called  Themistocleia 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  21),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  («.  e.  Tlv6ay6pas.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric.  BM. 
Grace.  \.  p.  881. 

A R I STOC L E I D AS  CApurroK\titat\  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  Salarois. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  ('A/>«rroicAf«Tjf),  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Terpander,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilene.  (SchoL  ad.  Aristopk.  Nub.  958 ;  Sui- 
das s.  r.  tyvm.)  [Phrynis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  ('Ap^KXtrrot),  as  he  is 
called  bv  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  2),  or  Aristocritus 
(' Apiar^Kpnos)  or  Aristocratcs  ('ApKrroKpdrtis)^  as 
he  is  called  by  Pausanias  ( iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vi.  3.  §  6,  &c),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar- 
tan Lawgiver. 

AR1  STOCLES  ('ApirroKX^).  h  Of  Rhodes 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammonius  (de  Diff. 
Voc.  under  4*ucffiios)  mentions  a  work  vtpl 
STttlfTUUfs.  There  are  several  other  works  :  viz. 
w«pl  Bta\iicrov  (Etymol.  M.  sc.  nvfta;  comp. 
Cramer's  Anecdttl.  i.  p.  231,  iii.  p.  298),  Aaxdvmv 
wo\rrtia  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol.  Minor. 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book, — which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristocles;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristocles  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vl  p.  267; 
Varr.  de  Lino.  Lai.  x.  10,  75,  ed.  Miillcr ;  Dionys 
HaL  Dinarth.  &) 

2.  Of  Pcrgamusa  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seized  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodcs  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Pergamus 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek  ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (fix*V 
frrropiicfi),  letters  declamations  &c  (Philostr.  Vit. 
SojJl.  ii.  3;  Suidas  *.  »*.  'Api<rroK\rjf ;  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ  But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (CyrilL  c  Jul.  ii.  p.  6 1 ), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 


century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suidas  (».  v.) 
and  Eudocia  (p.  71),  he  wrote  several  works:— 

1.  T\6rtpov  ffvovSai6Ttpos    Ourytos  rj  nAdrw. 

2.  Tt  \w  prrroputal.  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Serapis 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics  in  ten  books :  and  5.  A  work 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books  The  last  of 
these  works  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosophers 
their  schools  and  doctrines  Several  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evany,  xiv. 
17-21,  xv.  2, 1 4  ;  Comp.  Thcodoret.  Tftcrap.  Svrm. 
8,  and  Suidas  who  also  mentions  some  other  works 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chrysippus  (Suid.sv. 
'Api(rroK\rjs.) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athcnaeus  (iv.  p.  174) 
attributes  a  work  vtpl  x^f*"*- 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. (Append.  Epigr.  n.  7,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  riapaSo  fa,  which 
consisted  of  several  books  Jacobs  (ad  AnthoL  Gr. 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Messcnian.  Some  fragments  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  Stobacus  (Florileg.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Oiymp.  vii.  66.)    [L.  S.J 

AKl'STOCLES  ( 'ApurrwtAfj i  \  a  physician, 
whose  medicines  are  several  times  quoted  by  An- 
dromachus.  (A p.  Gal.  De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec. 
Locos,  vi.  6,  vol  xii.  p.  936  ;  ibid.  viii.  7.  vol.  xiii. 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Gen.  vii. 
7,  voL  xiii.  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cramer's  Anecdota  Gracca  J'ari- 
siensia,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.     [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARI'STOCLES  ('Ap«rnweA^i),  sculptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pausanias  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(I.)  Aristocles  of  Cydonia  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  flourished  be- 
fore Zancle  was  called  Messene  (Paus  v.  25.  §  6), 
that  is  before  494  it.  c. 

(2.)  The  starting-pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  bearing 
this  inscription  : 

*Ot  Hp  imd<p«Ttv  'OXvuwlq  tZparo  wpwros 
T«C(*  ut  KKtolras  vlis  'AptaroK\iovs. 
(vi.  20.  §  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristocles  the  pupil  and  son 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachus  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  reputa- 
tion. This  Aristocles  had  a  pupil,  Synnoou,  who 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ptolichus  of  Acgina. 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  epigram  by 
Autipater  Sidonius  (Greek  Anthol.  ii.  p.  15,  no.  35, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristocles  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Agelndas  and  Canachus.  [Agbladas.] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratus  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  in 
order  from  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  (Paus  vi.  3.  §  4), 
that  is  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
was  common  with  the  Greeks  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  were 
two  sculptors  of  this  name:  Aristocles  the  elder, 
who  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Sicyonian, 
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probably  becmiM  he  was  born  at  Cydonia  and 
practised  and  taught  his  art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aris- 
tocles the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of 
Conachus  :  and  that  these  artists  founded  a  school 
of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
reputation,  and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for 
seven  generations,  namely,  Aristocles,  Cleoetas 
Aristocles  and  Canachus,  Synnoon,  Ptolichus, 
Sostratus,  and  Pantias. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  age 
of  these  artists;  but,  supposing  the  date  of  Cana- 
chus to  be  fixed  at  about  540 — 508  B.  c.  [Cana- 
cuus],  we  have  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aristocles,  and  allowing  SO  years  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  Aristocles  must  have  lived  about  600 — 
568  a  c.  Bockh  (Corp.  Inxrip.  i.  p.  39)  places 
him  immediately  before  the  period  when  Zoncle 
was  first  called  Mcssene,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Pausanios  to  require  such  a  restric- 
tion. By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
anista  mentioned  above,  wc  get  the  following  table 
of  dates : 


1.  Aristocles 

2.  Cleoetas 

2  f  Aristocles  1 
*  \  Canachus  J 

4.  Synnoon 

5.  Ptolichus 

6.  Sostratus 

7.  Pantias 
These  dates  are  found 


GOO  to  568  B.  c. 
570—538  n 

540—508  „ 


510—478 
480 — 148 
450—418 
420—388 


to  agree  very  well  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artists.  (See  the  respective 
articles.)  Sillig  (Catal.  Art.  $.  v.)  gives  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 
He  calculates  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
452,  424,  and  396  b.  c.  respectively.  In  this 
computation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elder 
Canachus  was  the  brother  of  the  younger  Aristo- 
cles, and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  elder  Aristocles.  Any  other  supposition 
would  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Pau*anias  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Aristocles,  a  group  in  bronze  representing  Hercules 
struggling  for  a  girdle  with  an  Amazon  on  horse- 
back, which  was  dedicated  at  Olytnpia  by  Evagoras 
of  Zancic  (v.  25.  §  6) ;  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
younger,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Gnothis,  a  Thessalian. 
(v.  24.  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
above  (4),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (xlAt/r), 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
diatonic  genus  of  music.  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLl'DES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxv.  ll.s.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  ranked  next  to  the  masters  in  their  art.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown.  He  painted  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AKISTO'CRATES  ('ApjoTwrpdnji).  J.King 
of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aechmis,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
virgin-priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia.    (Paus.  viii. 

5.8  8,13.8  40 

2.  King  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  sou  of  Hice- 
tas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
when  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus the  side  of  the  Messenians.  Ho  was 
bribed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
treachery  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 
tins  was  discovered  some  years  afterwards,  he  was 
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to  death  by  the  Arcadians.  1 1  is  family 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bius ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristodatnus 
ruled  over  Orchomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  about  B.  c.  680 — 640.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362 ; 
Pans.  it.  17.  §  4, 22.  §  2,  &c,  viii.  5.  §  8  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33 ;  Plut  de  sera  Num.  Vimd.  c  2 ;  Mu 
Aegiaetieoy  p.  65,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scellias.    See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
relation  to  Charidemus.  [Charidemus.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodians,  about  b.  c  154, 
apparently  in  tbo  war  against  the  Cretans.  (Po- 
lyb. xxxiiL  9,  with  Scweighauser's  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  affiiirs 
( AaKtcvucdy,  of  which  Athenaous  (iiL  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  (Lycttrg.  4,  31,  Philop.  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Steph.  s.  v.  'AldVro ;  SchoL  ad 
Soph.  Trad.  270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES  ('Apurrotcpdrrts),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  472,a,), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Theramenes,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow- 
ing. (Thuc.  viii.  89,  92 ;  Lys.  c  Erat.  p.  126 ; 
Dcmosth.  c.  Theocr.  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  (Av. 
1 26)  refers  to  him  with  a  punning  allusion  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Alcibiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  Aristocrates  and  Adeimantus  were  elected 
generals  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  Hell, 
L  4.  §  21  ;  comp.  Diod.  xiiL  69;  Nep.  Ale.  c  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
B.  c.  406.    (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  16,  6.  *  29,  7. 

2,  34  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'CRATES  ('ApurroKp&Tiis),  a  gram- 
marian, whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
served by  Andromacbus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Com  pot. 
Medicam.  tec.  Loc  v.  5",  vol.  xii.  pp.  878,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  ceutury  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer's  A  needota 
Graeat  Parinauia,  p.  895.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTO'CREON  ('ApurroKpi<M>%  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  ChrysippuR,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Laert  vii.  186 ;  Plut  de  Stoic  Repugn,  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s, 
10,  vL  29.  s.  35,  30.  s.  35;  Aelian,  //.  A.  vii 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  ('ApurrSitprros).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.  [Aristoclkitvs.] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
ApolL  Jthod.  i.  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Parthcnius 
(c.  1 1),  and  Pliny.   (H.  A',  v.  31.  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  CApurr&KvwpQs),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  buttle  against  the  Persians 
B.c.498.    (Herod,  v.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  (,Ap«rTo5ifo«j),  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  local  tradition  of 
8icyon,  became  the  mother  of  Amtut  by  Asclepius, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asclepius.  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iv.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  QKpurrSS-nfu>s),  a  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  iu  8.  § 
2,  &c.  j,  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause he  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heraclids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Pans,  iii  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heraclid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  come  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  vi.  52  ;  Xenoph.  AgesiL.  8. 
§  7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
lather  of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
(Ap.  Sdtol.  ad  Find.  Istk.  iv.  104.)        [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  (*ApMrrs*8Twwj),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  tripos;  "no  man  gave  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  6poke  with  him ;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward"  (<J  rp4aas  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataea, 
a  c  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  dn/ua,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poseidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod,  vii.  229 — 
231 ;  see  Valckn. and  Bahr,ctf  loc;  ix.  71 ;  Suidas, 
#.  t».  AvKoSpyos.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARISTODEMUS  (*Apurr<8iw««),  historical. 
1.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tiais  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
'  scnian  state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
wo*  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epe  bolus  declared  that 
she  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As,  however,  the  oracle  had  added,  that  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  bo  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  father,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  father.  When  this  reason  was  not  list- 
ened to,  hi*  lova  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  declared 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristodemus, 
enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  of 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  father.  But  king  Euphaes 
persuaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus*  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counseL  (Paus.  iv.  9.  §§  2—6  ;  Diodor. 
Fragm.  Vat.  p.  7,  ed.  Dindorf. ;  Euseb.  Praep. 
Exxmg.  v.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  oracle  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messenians,  until  at  last  some  favourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fresh 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphaes  lust  his  life,  and  as  he  left  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  about 
a  c  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him :  he  continued  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  a  c.  724 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lace- 
daemonians now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodemus  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  his 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  a  c.  722,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.    (Paus.  iv.  10 — 13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  His  history  is  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  Dionysius.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  surnamed  MoXoaoj, — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  ancients  them- 
selves are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people ;  and  hav- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cumae, 
a  c.  502.  He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
disarming  the  people,  removing  the  male  descend- 
ants of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumae  were  educated  in  an  effemi- 
nate and  enervating  manner.  In  this  way  be 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  at  last 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam- 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possession 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus 
and  his  family.  (Dionys.  HaL  vii.  p.  418,  &&,  ed. 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.  in  the  "Excerpt,  de 
Virt.  et  Vit Suidas,  s.  v.  'Apiffrforifios.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (</e  VirL  Mutitr.  p.  261),  he  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  According 
to  Livy  (iu  21),  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp. 
Nicbuhr,  I/itL  of  Rome,  L  p.  553,  &c) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Small  (6  purpos),  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  had  a  converwi- 
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tion  with  him  respecting  sacrifice*  and  divination, 
which  Aristodcmus  despised.  (Xen.  Afemor.  Socr. 
i.  4.  §  2,  &c.)  lie  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates, 
whose  society  he  sought  as  much  as  possible.  Ho 
always  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  hare 
done  in  imitation  of  Socrates.  (Plat..S<yi»po».p.  178, 
Pkaed.  p.  2*29.) 

4.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes,    lie  took  a  pro- 

in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time,  and 
to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
p. ■ace  with  Macedonia.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  232, 
de  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  344,  371.)  Demosthenes  (&  Phi- 
Up.  hi.  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
him  on  account  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  use  of  him  for  his  own  purposes.  (Dem.  de 
Fait.  Leg.  p.  442  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  lie  Pubi.  iv.  11; 
Plat.  Vii.  X.  Orat;  SchoL  ad  Lucia*,  voL  ii.  p.  7.) 
There  was  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
axir.  24.) 

5.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
gonus, king  <>f  Asia,  who  sent  hiin,  in  B.  c  315, 
to  Peloponnesus  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
him  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Polysper- 
cbon  and  his  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
body  of  mercenaries  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Cassander.  On  his  arrival  in  Laconia, 
he  obtained  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
gage mercenaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
in  Peloponnesus  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
friendship  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der was  confirmed,  and  the  former  was  made 
governor  of  the  peninsula.    Ptolemy,  who  was 
allied  with  Cassander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
general  and  the  allies  of  Antigonus,  and  Cassander 
made  considerable  conquest*  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 
ter his  departure,  Aristodomus  and  Alexander  at 
first  endeavoured  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
their  independence.    But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
hitherto  espoused,  and  was  rewarded  by  Cassander 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   In  a  a  314,  Aristodcmus  invited  the 
Aetolions  to  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus ;  and 
having  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
them,  he  attacked  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
Cyllene,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
then  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 
in  Achaia  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
called  freedom.    After  this,  a. a  306,  Aristode- 
mus  occurs  once  more  in  history.    (Diod.  xix. 
57— GO  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  16,  17.) 

(>.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
galea  and  a  son  of  Arty  la.  He  was  one  of  those 
tyrants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
He  was  honoured  by  the  surname  XfnerT&t.  In 
his  reign,  Cleomcnes  of  Sparta  and  his  eldest  son 
Aero  tat  us  invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodomus  de- 
feated the  enemy  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Paus. 
viii  27.  §  8.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after- 
wards by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemus  and  Demo- 
phanes,  two  patriotic  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
fnt  ltd*  of  young  Philopoemen.  (Plut.  Pkilop.  1.) 
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His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megalopolis  wns  seen  as  late  us  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (vii,.  30.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('Apurr&iipos),  literary. 
1.  Of  Nysa  in  Caria.  was  a  son  of  Mcuecrntcs, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Aristar- 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  J'inJ.  Nem.  viL  I  ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Strabo  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodcmus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Idh.  i.  1 1 )  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nysaean,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  relation  (oj  «\|aot)  of  the  former. 
He  was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  Pompey  the 
Great  During  the  earlier  period  of  bis  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
(&rropia<),  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthcnius  (A'ro/.  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  Ling.  Lai.  x.  75,  ed.  MiUler;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  JU  ix.  354,  xiii.  1.) 

3.  Of  EUs,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocration  (s.  v.  'EMavotlitat)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tcrtullian  (de  An.  46)  and  Eusebius.  (Ckron.  i. 
p.  37  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  An 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elcan  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (Schol.  ad  TheoeriL  vii.  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (BifidLcd),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  (.<.  r.  6po\uios  Z«vc,  where 
the  name  'Api<rTo<pdvj)s  has  been  justly  corrected 
into  'Apurrfovnos)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Pkocn.  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  Schol.  ad  Apolton.  Mod.  it. 
906 ;  Valckenaer,  ad  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Pkocn.  1 120, 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemus  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (Parallel.  Mm.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
failles,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  yeAoOa  dirn^fTjuorc^/iara,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338, 845,  xiii  p. 
585).  A  third  occurs  in  Clemens  Alexandrinua 
(Strom.  L  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work 
tdpnjudrwv,  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
wizer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  one  Danaus.  (Suidas,  «.  e.  'ApurroHiifios.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (adv.  Cotot.  init.)  as  his  contem- 
porary. [I*  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS   ('AptrriSnpos),  artist*. 
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ARISTOGEITON. 

1.  A  pointer,  the  father  and  instructor  of  Nico- 
miiehus  [Nicomachus],  flourished  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxr. 
10.  ft.  8G.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  Hred  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Seleucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  the  elder,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art. 
(Pbilostr.  Prooem.  Icon.  p.  4,  ed.  Jacobs.)  [C.P.M.] 

ARISTO'DlCUSCAp«rrrf8tiror).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heracleides.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactycs  to  the  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fabrication,  as  Pactycs  had  come  to  them  as  a 
suppliant  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
the  same  as  before ;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
order  to  avert  the1  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.    (Herod.  L  158,  159.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  Anoint*,  p.  260,  comp.  p.  191  ;  AnthoL 
Or.  vii.  180,  473.)  [L.S.] 

ARISTOGEITON.  [Hakmodius.] 

A  K I STOG  EI  TON  ('ApurToyetrw),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Deinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  he  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay: 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  Ho  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
(Hermog.  de  Form,  Orat.  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast passim  ;  Phot  Cod.  p.  49G  ;  Plut.  Pkoc  10 ; 
Quintil.  xii.  1 0.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  **  the  dog."  He  was  often  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
fp.  (55)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
(comp.  Phot.  Cvd.  pp.  491 , 495  ;  Tzets.  CktlM.  94, 
&c,  105,  Ac. ;  Harpocrat.  $.  w.  AthotcKtlSnt  and 
&iptrwSpot),  and  an  eighth  against  Phryne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Prarf.  ad  Demosth.  Orat.  c. 
Arwtog.  in  Schaefer's  ApparaL  Crii.  iv.  p.  297, 
Ac. ;  and  Aeschin.  c.  T>marck.  p.  22 ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Opuscul.  ii.  pp.  201—240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  {'Kpurroytirw),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hyputo- 
dorus,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Argi  ves  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  tho  Athenians  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Oenoe  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in 


ARISTOLOCHUS. 

the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  10.  S  8.) 
The  names  of  these  two  artiste  occur  together  like* 
wise  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  ot 
Orchomcnus  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  in  the 
Pythian  games.  (Bockh,  Corp.  W.  25.)  We 
leam  from  this  inscription  that  they  were  both 
Thebans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  a  19),  that  Hy- 
patodorns  lived  about  01.  102.  The  above-men- 
tioned inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  OL. 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausamas  was  probably 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argivcs,  which  was 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  B.  c  420.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatouorus  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  &  c  Bockh  attempts  to  shew 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  son  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
bis  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'GENES  ('ApioToyirns),  was  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alci- 
biades after  the  battle  of  Notium,  b.  c  407.  (Xen. 
IlelL  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Died.  xiii.  74 ;  Plut  Ale.  c  36.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callicratidas 
at  Arginusae,  b.  c  406 ;  and  Protomachus  and 
himself,  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle, escaped  the  fate  of  their  six  colleagues,  though 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  HdL  L  7.  §g  1,  34  ;  Died, 
xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'GENES  ("Ap'^O^*),  tho  name  of 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Suidas,  of 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Tbasoa,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
are  preserved.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Cnidos, 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  philosopher, 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  as  Galen  says  (de 
Ven.  Seel.  adv.  Eratutr.  Rom.  Deg.  c.  2,  de  Cur. 
Hut.  per  Ven.  Sect.  c.  2,  voL  xi.  pp.  1 97,  252),  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  af- 
terwards became  physician  to  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  283—239.  A  physician 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentioned 
by  Suidas  were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  be  was  called  "  Cnidius "  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  a  Thasius"  from  his  residence  ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Fabric  DAL  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  Ktthn,  Additam.  ad  Elen- 
ehum  M editor.  Veler.  a  Jo.  A.  Pabricia,  Arc  srhiinJ  mm, 
Lips.  1826,  4to.,  fascic.  Hi.  p.  10.)  [W.A.G.] 

AR1STOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  scholar 
of  Pausias.  [Palsia*.]  He  flourished  therefore 
about  01.  118,  B.  c.  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  a.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  characterises 
his  style  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'LOCHUS  CApurr6XoXot)y  a  tragic 
poet,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attributed  to 
Phalaris  {Kpist.  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  where  tho 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignation 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  writing 
tragedies.  But  with  the  genuineness  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochus  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Bcntley  (Phalaris^  p.  260)  has 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  pei-son.ipe, 
this  tragic  writer  must  have  lived  before  tragedy 
was  known.  [L.  S.] 
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ARISTCMACHE  ('V^^xn).  1.  The 
daughter  of  Hipparinus  of  Syracuse,  and  the  bister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  the  elder  Dionysius  on 
the  same  day  that  he  married  Doris  of  Locri. 
She  bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Arete,  she  afterwards 
perished.  (Plat  Dum,  3,  6;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  zvL 
6;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  10,  who  erroneously  calls 
her  Aristaenete  ;  Cic  Ttuc  v.  20 ;  Vol.  Max.  ix. 
13,  ext.  4.)    Respecting  her  death,  see  Arete. 

2.  Of  Erythrao,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Sityon  a  golden  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letters.   (Pint.  Symp.  v.  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTOMACHUS  ('Apurr6naXos).  1.  A 
son  of  Talaos  and  Lysimache,  and  brother  of 
Adnata*.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
father  of  Hippomcdon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
against  Thebes,  f  Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  3.)  Hyginus 
(Fab.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
Adrastus.    (Comp.  Pans,  x,  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleodcmus  or  Cleodaeus,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Heracles,  was  the  father  of  Temenus, 
Cresphoutes,  and  Aristodemus.  He  marched  into 
Pelopounesus  at  the  time  when  Tisamenus,  the 
son  of  Orestes,  ruled  over  the  Peninsula ;  but  his 
expedition  failed  as  he  had  misunderstood  the 
oracle,  and  he  fell  in  battle.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2 ; 
Pans.  ii.  7.  §6";  Herod.  vi.  52.)  Another  Aris- 
tomnchos  occurs  in  Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.     [L.  S.] 

A  R ISTOMACH  US  ( 'Apitfro/iaxof  ).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Argos,  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Antigonus  Gonata*.  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
Argos  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  arms  were  secretly 
introduced  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
Am  ma,  who  wished  to  gain  Argos  for  the  Achaean 
league.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  flight  But  Aristomachus 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  slaves,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aristippus  II.   (Plut  Arai.  23.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aristippus  II.  in  the  tyranny 
of  Argos,  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Demetrius,  (a.  c.  240—230.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  related  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Argos.  (Polyb.  ii.  59.)  After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  B.  c  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  several 
others  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
Peloponnesus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  Actoliuns 
were  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Aristomachus 
had  been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  Aratus,  who 
gave  him  fifty  talents  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
off  and  dismiss  his  mercenaries.  Argos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
strategus  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  year  n.  c.  227. 
(Plut  Ami.  35 ;  Polyb.  ii.  44  ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  5  ; 
Plut  Cleom.  4.)  In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  command  in  the  war  against  Clcoroencs  of 
Sparta,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
jealousy  of  Aratus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
went  over  to  Cleotnencs,  who  with  his  assistance 
took  possession  of  Argos.  Aristomachus  now  again 
assumed  the  tyranny  at  Argos.  Aratus  tried  in 
vain  to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  only  was,  that  the  tyrant 
ordered  80  distinguished  Argives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to- 
wards the  Achaean*.  Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
ever, Argos  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 
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assistance  Aratus  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaean*,  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreae. 
(Polyb.  ii.  59,  60;  Plut  Ant.  44  ;  Schorn,  Go- 
tckiJUe  GriechenL  p.  118,  note  1.) 

3.  Tho  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  about  u.  c  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  peoplo  being  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bruttians,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachus  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Bruttians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  open  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
esston  of  them.  Aristomachus,  however,  as  if 
a  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arc,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Bruttians  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arc,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walla  of  their  city ;  but 
all  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chus, declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  bad  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arc  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Crotoniats  soon 
after  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.    (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4»  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny. 
(H.  N.  xiii.  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
ARISTOMACHUS  ('A^ot^X0*).*  »tatuary, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AnthoL 
Palat  vi.  268.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  ('Apwrro^s),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar. 
In  conjunction  with  his  fellow-townsman  Socrates, 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.   (Paus.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'MEDON  ( 'Apurro/MoW),  an  Argive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phocians  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  Thes- 
sabans.  (Pans.  x.  1.  §§  3—10.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOMENES  ('Afiurronivr)s\  the  Messe- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  has 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  ap.  Paus.  iv.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic  xv.  66,  Frttytn. 
x.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt  ap.  Patu.  L  c ;  Mullcr,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  9.)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pausa- 
nias,  and  he  appears  to  have  principally  followed 
Rhianus  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomencs  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  its 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  33.) 

x  2 
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Thirty-nine*  yean  had  elapsed  since  the  capture 
of  1  tfaome  and  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  Messenia,  chafing  under  n  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyh.  \v.  32  ;  Justin.  iiL  5 ;  Tyrt. 
ap.  Pan*,  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
loader  in  Aristomcnes  of  Andania,  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus,  and  even  referred  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miraculous  and  superhuman 
origin.  (Paus.  iv.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paus.  iv.  15 ;  Strab.  viil  p.  362),  the  hero 
begun  the  war,  B.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
Derae,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
side,  was  indecisive;  but  Aristomenes  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  exploit  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  (XoAxfoixos),  with  the  in- 
scription, "Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils."  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (jedrpov  arjuaj,  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyclerus,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtneus  and  the 
Alessenian  Hierophants.  (Pans.  iv.  16;  Mailer, 
Dor.  I  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §9,  note,  ii.  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(Pharia,  IL  ii.  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
assault  But  ho  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Lnconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Messenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Ilhianus  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (p*yi\ri 
rdtppos),  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
crat tes,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messeuian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Kirn,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  ap.  Pau$.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untitled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  (iccdSat)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished  ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  favourite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians, who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans*  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
offered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
(iKarofupjuia,  corap.  Plut  Bom.  c  25).  The 
Hyacinthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 


•  This  date  is  from  Paus.  iv.  15  ;  but  see  Jus- 
tin, iii.  5  ;  Mail  Dor.  i.  7,  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hut. 
ofGr.  IM.  c.  10.  |  5;  Cliut  Fatt.  i.  p.  256. 


was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  the 
faith  of  it  too  far  from  Eira,  was  seized  by  some 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  slew  his  foes 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be- 
trothed in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  But  the 
anger  of  tho  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  he 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  polluted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(Thirl wall,  O'r.  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  364 ;  Polyaen.  xi. 
31.)  So  the  favour  of  heaven  was  turned  from  his 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fall  came.  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Mesaenian  dialect  by  the 
same  name  tliat  also  means  a  goat  (rp4yos\  which 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privately 
warned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
had  thus  declared  (Paus.  iv.  20)  : 

f<rrt  rpdyos  xiryffi  N&qs  i\iK&fy°°¥  55«p, 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph  ;  but  the  future 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Paus.  iv.  20, 
26,  x.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa- 
cred tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  have 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Caucon 
from  Eleusis  to  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)  This 
holy  treasure  Aristomenes  secretly  buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  for 
the  worst  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eira 
by  night,  while  Aristomcnes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  fall  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fainting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  pas- 
sage from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20, 21.)  Arriving 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arca- 
dia, he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aristocrates : 
him  bis  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  fur  the  traitor's 
fate.  (Paus.  iv.  22 ;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  sec  MiilL 
Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
fused therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  which, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengeance  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come ; 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
Damagetua,  king  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god  **to 
marry  the  daughter  of  tho  best  of  the  Greeks.'* 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodians 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Paus.  iv.  24  ; 
Pind.  Ol.  vii. ;  Mull.  Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.)  His  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  bock  to  Messenia 
(Paus.  iv.  32) ;  Us  name  still  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  legend* 
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told,  when  Messenia  had  once  more  regained  her 
place  among  the  nations  (a  c.  370),  how  at  Leuc- 
tra  the  apparition  of  Aristomenes  had  been  seen, 
aiding  the  Thebnn  host  and  scattering  the  bands  of 
Sparta,  (Paus.  iv.  32.)  [E.  E.] 

ARISTO'MENES  CKpurro^s).  1.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens.  Ho  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  comedy,  or  more  correctly  to  the  second  class 
of  the  poets  constituting  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  the  ancients  seem  to  distinguish  the  comic  poets 
who  flourished  before  the  Pcloponnesian  war  from 
those  who  lived  daring  that  war,  and  Aristomenes 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Suidas,  s.  r.  *Apt«rro- 
pfVifj ;  Kndocia,  p.  65 ;  Argurn.  ad  Aristopk. 
Eifuit.)  He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the  sur- 
name 6  Si'pjwoio's,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  either  he  himself  or  his  father, 
at  one  time,  was  an  artisan,  perhaps  a  carpenter. 
As  early  as  the  year  a  c.  425,  be  brought  out  a  I 
piece  called  tfA«popoi,  on  the  same  occasion  that 
the  Equitcs  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cratinus  were  performed ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
another  piece  entitled  Admetus  was  performed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in 
B.  c  389,  the  dramatic  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
very  long.  ( Argum.  ad  Aristopk.  Plut.)  But  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes; 
Mcinrke  conjectures  that  the  Admetus  was  brought 
out  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes' 
Plutus,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
grounds.  Of  the  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag- 
ment* arc  extant ;  besides  these  wo  know  the 
titles  and  possess  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
yn.  1.  Boneol,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 


Aristophanes,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo- 
phanes being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
r<ftrr«,  and  3.  AieVveos  aWirnJr.  There  are  also 
three  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  hero  mentioned, 
or  to  others,  the  titles  of  which  arc  unknown. 
(A then.  i.  p.  11  ;  Pollux,  vii.  167 ;  Harpocrat.  s. 
e.  fxtrolKtor.  Comp.  Meinekc,  Quaest.  Seen.  Spec 
ii.  p.  40,  &c,  Hist.  Crit.  Cam.  Or.  p.  210,  &c.) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  and  was  a  freed-man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him ' ATTuroWf?i£  He 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  wpdt  rdr  Upovpyias,  the 
third  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenacus.  (iii. 
p.  115.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
(i.  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Varro  (de  He  Rust.  L  1  ;  Columella,  i. 
1 )  among  those  whose  native  place  was  unknown. 

4.  An  Acamanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
contemptible  Agathocles,  who  for  a  timo  had  the 
government  of  Egypt  in  tho  namo  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V.  (Eucrgetcs.)  During  the' admi- 
nistration of  Agathocles  Aristomenes  was  all-pow- 
erful, and  when  the  insurrection  against  Agathocles 
broke  out  in  a  c.  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
one  among  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  try 
to  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  this 
attempt  was  useless,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathocles  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
who  had  headed  tho  insurrection,  was  appointed 
regent.  But  about  a  c.  202,  Aristomenes 
contrived  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  now  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
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his  administration  no  less  than  previously  by  his 
faithfulness  to  Agathocles.  Scopes  and  Dicaear- 
chus,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor ;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and. 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  last  condemned  to  death,  in  a  c.  192. 
(Polyb.  xv.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Died.  Excerpt 
/&  xxix.,  de  Viri.  et  ViU  p.  573;  Yhil.de  Discern. 
Adulat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MENES,  a  painter,  born  at  Thasos, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  Prooem.  §  2),  bat- 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.       [C  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  (•AptoTcw),  king  of  Sparta,  14  th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Agesicles,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandrides,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
B.  a  560,  and  died  somewhat  before  ( Pans,  iii  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  Ho  thus  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  of  Procles  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demaratus,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  bis  friend,  Agetus.  (Herod,  i. 65,  vi.  61— 
66  ;  Paus.iii.7.§7;  Plut  Apopktk.  Lac.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARISTON  (  Ape'ffTow),  son  of  Pyrrbichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  a  c,  is  named  once  by  Tha- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  tho  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  tho  second  armament  (4 1 3  a  a),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  tho  combat  unexpectedly,' 
which  in  that  battle  gavo  them  their  first  naval 
victory.  (viL  39 ;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  13.)  Plu- 
tarch (Wkku,  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys'  bows,  mentioned  by  Tbucydide* 
(vii.  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erineus. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  last  and  decisive  sea-fight.  [A.  II.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Ap(iTTw),  historical.  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derired 
its  name  of  Poseideion  from  an  altar  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.    (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategus  of  the  Aetoliansin  a  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Scopes  and  Dorimachus, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Acliacans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  trespass  upon 
the  territories  of  Messenia  or  Achaia,  the  Actolian 
commanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.    (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
a  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
however  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  ^Piod.  xiv. 
34  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolis,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus  in  a.  c.  170, 
advised  the  Achaeans  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
ties. In  the  rear  following,  ho  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  aml*a"s&adors,  who  were  sent  to  bring 

Ai.tiochu8lII.and  l>tol,my 
rhilopator.    (Polyb.  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10.) 

5.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Pbilippus,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  from  tho  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons, 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  hare  been  a  friend 
of  Hannibal.  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
tilage to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
aver,  lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston's  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris- 
ton was  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  bis 
visit  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub- 
be  place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem, see  Liv.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.  Compare  Appian,  Syr.  8 ;  Justin,  xxxi. 
4.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTON  fAsforwr),  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Theoris.  (Suidas,  *.  v.  'lwp*v.)  Ho 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  fi.  c  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  grandfather  Sophocles.  (Argum.  ad 
Sopi.  Oed.  OoL  p.  12,  ed.  Wundcr.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnestbenus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabri- 
cius  (DM.  Gr.  ii.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  tho  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Lacrt  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ccos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julia,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Ktios  and 
sometimes  'lovAufrip.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Straton  as  tho  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  about 
B.  c.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  n.  c. 
230,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
(de  Fin.  v.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  bo  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  works 
of  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Panactius  and 
Sosicrates  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 
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letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ccos).  How 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  works. 
'EptmiKol  Btttrpigai,  is  repeatedly  ascrilied  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiii.  p.  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  'Epttruta  duow.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled AvKttv  (Plut<fo  And.  poet.  1),  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vi.  303,  and  vii.  457),  which 
are-  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Ceos, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compare  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  Ariston  von  Keot,  der  Peripaietikcr, 
in  Jahn's  JuArb./ur  PkiloL  3d  supplementary  voL 
Leipx.  1835  ;  Fabricius,  BxbL  Gr.  iii.  p.  467,  &c ; 
Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  vii.  164  ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Eudorus,  a  contemporary  of  his, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  is  not 
■aid,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, 
Up.  104.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror. (Euscb.  H.  E.  iv.  6  ;  Niccph.  Callist  Hut. 
Ecd.  iii.  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled 
5<aAf{<s  naxloKov  xal  'laVovor,  that  is,  a  dialogue 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewish 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (Origcn.  e. 
Celt.  iv.  p.  199;  Hieronym.  EpuLad  GuluL  iii. 
13.)  It  was  translated  at  an  aarly  time  into  Latin 
by  one  Cekms,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant  and  is 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  **  Opuscula" 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann, 
/.  c.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  ('AAoimJj),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  164) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric  Another  rhetorician 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Genua,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanos  of  Byxantium.  («.  v.  Yipcuj*.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing  but  the 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceos. 
(Sintenis,  ad  PluL  TkanisL  3,  and  especially  the 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)     [L.  S.] 

ARISTON  CAptorur),  son  of  Miltiades,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disciple  of  Zeno, 
flourished  about  &  c  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Autigonus  Go- 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  he 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  from  Zeno 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes  Laertius(vii. 
160,  &c)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Platonist  1  Ic  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity, — a  quality 
which  others  prised  so  highly,  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  Siren,  as  a  master  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence.   He  was  also  called  Phalantus,  from  his 
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baldness.  He  rejected  all  branches  of  philosophy 
bat  ethic*,  considering  physiology  as  beyond  man's 
powers,  and  logic  as  unsuited  to  them.  Even  with 
regard  to  ethics,  Seneca  (Ep.  89)  complains,  that 
he  deprived  them  of  all  their  practical  side,  a  sub- 
icct  which  he  said  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  object, 
therefore,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  su- 
preme good  consists,  and  this  ho  made  to  be 
dSicupopiOy  i.  e.  entire  indifference  to  everything 
except  virtue  and  vice.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  42.)  All 
external  things  therefore  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
indifferent ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  Zeno's  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  the  preferable  (rd 
TporrytUva),  i.  e.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in- 
dividual mind  of  any  rational  being,  without  being 
in  Uself  desirable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pure 
Stoical  doctrine  permitted  an  account  to  be  taken 
in  the  conduct  of  human  life.  (Cic  Fin.  iv.  25.) 
But  this  notion  of  -wporrypdva  was  so  utterly  re- 
jected by  Ariston,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
different whether  we  arc  in  perfect  health,  or 
afflicted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic.  /  V,.  ii.  13); 
whereas  of  virtue  he  declared  his  wish  that  even 
beasts  could  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it.  (Plut  Marime  c  Princip.  Philoeopho 
esse  diss.  §  1.)  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  this  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  vice,  in  fact  take 
awav  all  materials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
fine it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstraction.  This  part  of 
Ariston 's  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  shew  his  admiration  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Athens  in  the  Cynosnrges, 
where  Antisthenea  had  taught.  [Axtikthhnkk.] 
He  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
virtues,  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  the 
health  of  the  soul  (rfytfor  tirina.fr  PluL  Virt.  A  for. 
2).  This  appears  to  follow  from  the  cynical  parts 
of  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
of  virtue,  be  of  course  deprives  it  of  variety  ;  and 
so  he  based  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is  his  paradox,  Sapiens  non 
opinatur — the  philosopher  it  free  from  all  opinions 
(since  they  would  l«  liable  to  disturb  his  unruffled 
equanimity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
latent  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyrrbo.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  des- 
pised Zeno's  physical  speculations,  and  doubted 
whether  God  is  or  is  not  a  living  Being.  (CiaAa/. 
Deor.  L  14.)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
(Jod,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Zbno.]  He 
may  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  posi- 
tion, that  physiology  is  above  the  human  intellect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibility  of  certainly  attribut- 
ing to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
( Bmckcr,  Hist.  CriL  Phil.  ii.  2, 9  ;  Ritter,  Gesckkhte 
tier  PhiL  xL  5,  1.) 

Ariston  is  the  founder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
to  that  of  Heri llus,  and  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
mentions  Diphilus  and  Miltiades  as  members.  We 
learn  from  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  281),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Apollophanes,  two  of  his  pu- 
pils, that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  coup  de 
HtleU.  Diogenes  (/.  c)  gives  a  list  of  his  works, 
but  says,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
Clcanthes,  were  attributed  by  Panaetiu»(n.c  143) 
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and  Sosicrates  (a  c.  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaeus  (Serm. 
iv.  110,  Ac.)  fragments  of  a  work  of  his  called 
6(un*)furra.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Aplirrwv),  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  n.  c,  as  Galen  mentions 
him  {(hutment,  in  Hippocr.  uDe  Rat.  Vict,  in  Mori. 
Acut.n  i.  17,  vol.  xv.  p.  455)  with  three  other  phy- 
sicians, who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  G;Uen  also  says  that  he  was  by  some 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  Ilepl  bairns 
'Tyiturtt^deSalaJm  VictusRutioM.(l.c.  ;DeAli  nit' at . 
Facult.  L  1,  voL  vi.  p.  473 ;  CommeuL  in  Hippocr. 
«Apkor.n  vi.  1 ,  vol.  x viii.  pti.  p.  9.)  A  medical  pre- 
paration by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  (De  Medic,  v.  18.  p.  88)  and  Galen.  (De  Com- 
po*.A/edicam.tec.Loco*%ix.4.  vol.  xiii.  p.281.)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Hippocr. 
et  Plat.  Decret.  v.  5,  vii.  1,  2,  vol  v.  pp.  468,  589, 
596),  is  a  different  person.  [W.  A.G.] 

ARISTON.  I.  A  celebrated  silver-chaser  and 
sculptor  in  bronze,  born  at  Mytilene.  His  time  is  un- 
known. (Plin.  xxxiii.  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aristci- 
des  of  Thebes  [Aristkidrs],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
torides  and  Euphranor  were  his  disciples.  ( Plin. 
xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  (Kplarw)  and  TELESTAS  (T«- 
Accrrdf),  brothers,  were  the  sculptors  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  Cleitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  cities. 
The  statue  with  its  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription,  which  is 
given  by  Pausaniaa,  but  in  a  mutilated  state. 
(Paus.  v.  23.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON I'CUS  ('ApiordVtKoj).  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Methymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  b.  c.  332,  when  the 
navarchs  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicus 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  delivered  up  to  the  Mcthymnaeans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,^nu5. 
iii.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  HI.  When  the 
latter  died  in  B.C  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus  claimed  his  father's 
kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
last  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  b.c.  131,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
received  Asia  as  his  province,  marched  against 
him  ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ- 
ized battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  tho 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  mado 
prisoner  by  Aristonicus.  In  the  year  following, 
B.  c.  130,  the  consul  M.  Perperna,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Aristonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Perperna,  M.' 
Aquillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pcrgiuuus,  HC  129.    Aristouicus  was  earned 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Aqnillius,  and 
was  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
59;  VclL  Pat.  ii.  4;  Flor.  ii.  20;  Oros.  v.  10; 
Sail.  Hist.  4  ;  Appian,  Mitkrul.  12, 62,  de  Dell.  Civ. 
i.  17;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  34, 
p.  598 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip,  xi.  8 ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  pro  Scaur,  p.  24,  'id.  Orelli.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  bad 
been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  his  early 
youth.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition, and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
B.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonicus  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo 
(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
roost  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  (mpl  rrjs 
VitvtX&ov  v\drns\  Strab.  I.e.).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  ased  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  (Tlepl 
tQ>v  <mn*lvy  7«w»  -rijr  'IAuttot  «u  'OSvafftlas, 
Etym.  M.  s.  m.  \6x?oti  tp00*  <u><l  ^,ni ;  Suidas, 
$.  v.  ' Api<rr6vuto$ ;  Eudoc.  p.  64  ;  SchoL  Vcnct.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irregular  grammatical 
constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(davtn&KTuv  dvon&rwv  friSKt*  ;  Suidas,  /.  c). 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoison,  Proleg.  ad 
Horn.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Phot  Cod.  190; 

Scrv.  ad  Am.  iii.  335 ;  Caes.  Germ,  in  A  rat.  Phaen. 
327  ;  Hygin.  Pol't.  Attr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athcnacus  (i. 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  Ptolem.  Hcphaest.  p.  148.)  [I*  &1 

ARISTONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A'',  xxxiv. 
14.  a.  40)  as  extant  at  Tnobcs  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athnraaa,  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  bitter, 
showing  through  the  brightness  of  the  bronze, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.      [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  a.  40),  was  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimus.     [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS  ('AfKTToW).  1 .  Of  Gela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  b.  c.  582.    (Thuc.  ri.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pclla,  son  of  Pcisacus,  one  of  tho  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  tho 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  Ho  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olyrapias  in  the  war  with  Cassander ;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c.  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassander.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
vi.  28,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  Bekkcr; 
Curt.  ix.  5,  x.  6 ;  Diod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  ('ApiffToW),  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Acgina,  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  bv  tho  Metapontines at  Olympia.  (Pans. 
V.  22.  §  5 ;  "Miiller.  A*jin.  p.  107.)   [C.  P.  M.J 
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ARISWNYMUS  ('Apurrtiyvfiat ),  a  comic 
poet  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amei- 
psi.ts.  (Anonym. in  Vit.  Aristoph. ;  Schol.  ad Platon. 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies,  viz.  Theseus  (Athcn.  iii.  p.  87), 
and  "HKtos  liyvv  (Athen.  vii.  pp.  284,  207),  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  Schwcig- 
h'auscr  aud  Fabricius  place  this  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Phtladelphus,  an  error  into  which  both 
were  led  by  Suidas  (».  r.  'AfHtrrtuwfioi),  who,  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  evidently  confounds  the  poet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writers 
also.  This  is  not  the'  case ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  successor  of 
Apolkmius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (which 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meincke  conjectures 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Snidas. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  CrU.  Com,  Gr.  p.  196,  &c.) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristonymus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeua. 
(x.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  two 
writers  of  this  name,  bat  neither  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (PluL  de  Plum.  p. 
1165;  Stobaeus,  passim.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTO'PHILUS  (* Apttrr6<pt\os ) ,  a  druggist, 
of  Plataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.  He  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hist.  Plant,  ix.  18.  §  4)  as  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrodisiac  medicines, 
which  he  made  use  of  cither  for  the  punishment 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ARISTO'PHANES  ('Apitrro^iyr,s)t  the  only 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  works 
are  left.  His  later  extant  plays  approximate 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Coca] us, 
his  lost  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  tho 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  sccoud  time 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippus,  as  is 
stated  by  all  the  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  the  fact  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  although 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  'Apurro^dVirt 
4>iA.i7nri8oi»,  which  is,  however,  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  spurious.  He  was  on  Athenian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenacan  Demus, 
and  iB  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodicus, 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  him 
rather  with  contempt  (Nub.  360,  At.  692,  Tage- 
nist.  Fragm.  xviii.  Bekk.)  We  arc  told  (Schol.  ad 
Ran.  502),  that  he  first  engaged  in  the  comic  con- 
tents when  he  was  o~xibw  fuip&KioKot,  and  we 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  was  n.  c 
427  :  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  assigning 
about  H.  c  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  n.  c  380.  His 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  aud  Nicostratus, 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  pleasure  (Plat.  Symp.  particularly  p.  223), 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking  and 
witty  conversation.  Accusations  (his  anonymous 
biographer  says,  more  than  one)  were  brought 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him 
of  his  civic  rights  (^wlas  ypatyed),  but  without 
success,  as  indeed  they  were  merely  the  fruit  of 
reveille  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagogue.  They 
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have,  however,  given  rue  to  a  number  of  traditions 
of  his  being  a  Rhodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  Aegi- 
netan,  a  native  of  Camirus  or  of  Naucratis. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  arc  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admir- 
able series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils 
existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
only  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
MMnbtcs  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous  gene- 
ration, and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiadcs  and  Aristeidcs  had  but 
just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Pcloponne- 
sian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles, 
and  even  attributes  it  (/"ax,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
punishment  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Aspasia.  (Ack.  600.)  To  this  fatal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulgar 
demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
ism  of  Pericles.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
nation was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mora- 
lity, by  making  persuasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
substitute  a  universal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades,  who,  caring  for 
nothing  but  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  which  he  utterly  misapplied,  com- 
bined all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
disliked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
also  in  literature.  Of  this  latter  school — the  lite- 
rary and  poetical  Sophists — Euripides  was  the 
chief,  whoso  works  are  full  of  that  utrtvpocoQia 
which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
to  write  his  tragedies  (Ach.  374),  caricaturing* 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himself.  {A Ic.  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
love  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor- 
tance of  the  dicasts,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
power ;  all  of  which  enormities  are  made  by  Aris- 
tophanes objects  of  continual  attack.  But  though 
he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
hopfless  and  undesirable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
words;  and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
epithet  of  great.  We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in- 
formation, and  a  Bbort  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.   Those  marked  t  are  extant 

n.c.  427.  AaiTo\*4f,  Iiatn/utfters.  Second  prize. 
The  piny  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
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nides,  as  Aristophanes  wan  below  the  legal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prize.    Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

426.  Babylonians  (4»  Arrsi). 

425.  +  Acharnians.  (I^enoen.)  Produced  in  the 
name  of  Callistratus.    First  prize. 

424.  +  'Itnrus,  Kniffhtt  or  fforrnmnt,  (Lenaea.) 
The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself.    First  prize  ;  second  Cratinus. 

423.  "f"  Clouds  (iv  dVr«i).  First  prize,  Cratinus ; 
second  Amripsias. 

422.  +  Wasps.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize, 

Pifpat  (?)  («V  4urr«),  according  to  the  probable 
conjecture  of  Silvern.  ( Essay  on  the  r-qpas,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a 
prize.  But  Ranke  places  this  B.  c  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  +  Peace  («V  Arr«).  Second  prize;  Eu- 
polis  first. 

414.  Amphiaraus.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize. 

+  Birds  {4»  aVrsi),  second  prize;  Ameipsias 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

Tnpyol  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nicias. 
(Plut  Nic.  c  8.) 

411.  t  LysUtrata. 

+  Thesmophoriaxusae.    During  the  Oligarchy. 
408.  +  First  Plutus. 

405.  f  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize ;  Phry- 
nicus  second  ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophocles. 

392.  +  Ecclesiazusae.    Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  B.  c  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Arnros,  one  of 
his  sons.  Tbo  first  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  famous  cook.  (Remnitche$ 
Museum^  1828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Acolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  AaiTaA«?s  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modern 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  a  father  with 
two  sons  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules; 
and  Bp.  Thirlwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (SchoL 
ad  Ran.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Babylonians  we  are  told,  that  he  **  at- 
tacked the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  lot." 
(  Vii.Arutoph.  Bekk.  p.  xiii.)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (Eq.  129,  &c.), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callistratus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  albes.  But 
the  attack  appears  to  have  failed. 
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In  tho  Acharnians,  Aristophanes  exhort*  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  blessing*,  whilst  Lamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  want  of  common  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Knight* 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  whs  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features ;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  the  character  himself;  with 
bis  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  Cleon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Demus,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  tunc  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves, 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  n  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristeides  and  Miltiades.  {Eq. 
1322.) 

In  the  Cloud*,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  ho  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates'  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  pmctiser  of  morality ;  and  by  the  fact,  that 
Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  frieud  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
life  (Iiockh,  Economy  of  Athens,  i.  p.  140),  who 
used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  face  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  oven  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat. 
rhaeJrus,  p.  299),  had  certainly  produced  an  ui>- 
favourable  opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  as  corrupt- 
ing a  young  man  named  Pheidippidcs,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  father's  money  by  an  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  (<ppovrto- 
nfptov)  of  Socrates  and  Chaerephon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
from  his  general  character  and  connexion 
the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 
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traits,  as  allusions  to  his  Tpavhurp6st  or  inability 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (Nub.  1381  ;  Plut.  Ale. 
p.  19 2),  and  to  his  fancy  for  horse-breeding  and  driv- 
ing. (Satyrus,  ap.  a  ( / hi" lit  xii.  p.  534.)  Aristophanes 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  name 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds,  from  fear  of  the  violent 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Pheidip- 
pides not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  to 
beat  his  father,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  father's  prepara- 
tions to  burn,  the  philosopher  and  his  whole  esta- 
blishment. The  hint  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat.  Apol.  Soc.  p.  18, 
&c.)  The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author's 
masterpiece,  mot  with  a  complete  failure  in  tho 
contest  for  prizes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  the 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivern 
denies.  The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
para  basis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Wa*p*  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights.  As 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  party  violence 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  furnished 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  Lea  Plaukun.  The  Peace 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharnians,  and 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trj  gaeus,  the  hero  of  tho 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetle's  back, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  Greek 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  a  large 
party  of  friends  equally  desirous  to  check  thic  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Pence  herself 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  The  play 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wasps 
is  among  the  poet's  greater  works. 

Six  years  now  elapse  during  which  no  plays  are 
preserved  to  us.  The  object  of  tho  AmpMaruu*  and 
the  Birds,  which  appeared  after  this  interval,  was 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill-luck 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  corresponding  to 
Nicias.  The  object  of  the  Bird*  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute ;  many  persons,  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  consider  it  a  mere  fanciful  piece  of 
buffoonery — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  Siivern,  whose  theory,  to  say 
tho  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  Birds— the  Atiienian 
people — are  persuaded  to  build  a  city  in  the  clouds  by 
Pcisthetaerus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Alci- 
biades and  Oorgias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  from 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  of 
Sancho  Panzn,  one  Euelpides,  designed  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (ci$t\«i8«r,  Tbuc 
vi.  24).  The  city,  to  be  called  Ht^\omKKx>yUi 
{Cloudcuchootown),  is  to  occupy  the  whole  horizon, 
and  to  cut  off  the  god*  from  all  connexion  with 
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kind,  and  even  from  the  power  of  receiving 
aa  to  force  them  ultimately  to  surren- 
der at  discretion  to  the  birds.  All  this  scheme, 
and  the  detail*  which  till  it  up,  coincide  admirably 
with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  was  designed 
not  only  to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  but  afterwards 
to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  so,  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  acquire  that 
of  the  Peloponnesus  and  reduce  the  Spartans,  the 
gods  of  the  play.  (Thuc.  vi.  15,  Ac;  Pint.  Nie.  12, 
Ac  17.)  The  plan  succeeds;  the  gods  send  am- 
kibsidors  to  demand  terms,  and  finally  Peisthe- 
cspoascs  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeus. 
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In  no  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy  than  in  this  ;  and 
though  wo  believe  Stivern's  account  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  this  object :  ho  keeps  only 
generally  to  his  allegory,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  pure  humour ; 
so  that  the  play  is  n6t  unlike  the  scheme  of  Gulli- 
ver's Travels. 

The  Lysiitrata  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  hero  we  find  miseries  de- 
scribed as  existing  which  in  the  Acharnians  and 
Peace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
represented  as  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  sexes.  The  Thtrt»ophoria~ 
zutae  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri- 
pides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
plays,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
appeared.  It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  political  [ 
allusions ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  shew  the 
attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and  ' 
that,  though  a  strong  conservative,  he  was  not  an 
oligarchial  Both  the  Pluttu  and  the  Ecciesiaztuae 
arc  designed  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do- 
rian manners,  the  latter  ridiculing  the  political 
theories  of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in- 
stitutions. Between  these  two  plays  appeared  the 
Frogs,  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
search  of  a  tragic  poet, — those  then  alive  being 
worthless, — and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
for  the  prize  of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last 
di>missed  by  n  parody  on  his  own  famous  line  | 
•)  -fk&tro'  tfutfwx't  V  $1  <pfd)*  drsJftoros  (// 
608),  and  Aeschylus  accompanies  Bacchus  to 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
during  his  absence.  Among  the  lost  plays,  the 
tirjaot  and  Ttwpyol  were  apparently  on  the  subject 
of  the  much  desired  Peace,  the  former  setting  forth 
the  evils  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
hitter  those  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.  The  Triphalt*  seems  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Alcibiades,  in  reference  probably  to 
his  mutilation  of  the  Hermes  Busts  (Suvcrn,  On  Ow 
Clauds,  p.  85.  transl.) ;  and  in  the  tupvri&rii  cer- 
tain poets,  pale,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
Sannyrion  as  the  representative  of  comedy,  Me- 
litus  of  tragedy,  and  Cinesias  of  the  cyclic  writers, 
visit  their  brethren  in  Hades.  The  Vijpa.*  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  its  fragments  by  Silvern,  to 
bave  been  named  from  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  cast  off  their  old  age  as  ser- 
pents do  their  skin,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  vicious  dotage  similar  to 
that  in  the  Knights.  From  a  fragment  in  Bekker's 
Anecdoia  (p.  430)  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  9th 
of  tho  Aristophanic  comedies. 

Suidas  tolls  us,  that  Aristophanes  was  the 
author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.     Wo  have  hitherto 


considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
character,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a  poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  an  actual  study 
of  his  works.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolia  and  Cratinus  (Hor. 
Sid.  i.  4.  1),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  his  plots.  (Platonius,  **pl  8ia«J>.  x«f>. 
cited  in  Bekker's  Aristoph.)  Plato  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chornssea,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  in 
Greek,  and  are  nut  very  dissimilar  to  English 
ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 
glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully 
shewn.  No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of 
his  fancy  :  animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into 
his  service ;  frogs  channt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com- 
posed of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.  Word*  arc  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speaker 
breathless, — the  Ecdesiaxutae  closes  with  one  of 
1 70  letters.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  the  most 
ludicrous  positions  and  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible how  a  writer  who  represents  them  in  such 
a  light,  could  feel  so  great  indignation  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu- 
lar faith  in  them.  To  say  that  his  plays  are  de- 
filed by  coarseness  and  indecency,  is  only  to  state 
that  they  were  comedies  and  written  by  a  Greek 
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who  was  not  superior  to  the  universal 
age. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  that  of 
Aldus  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without 
the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmopliorinxusae.  That  of 
Bekker,  6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1829,  contains  a 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editors. 
It  also  has  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  version, 
and  a  large  collection  of  note*.  There  are  editions 
by  Bothe,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Acharnians 
Knights  Wasps  Clouds  and  Frogs  hy  Mitchell, 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse),  and  of  the  Buds 
and  Plutus  by  Cookesley,  also  with  English  notes. 
There  are  many  translations  of  single  plays  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Bruns- 
wick, 1821),  and  Droysen  (Berlin,  1835 — 1838). 
Wicland  also  translated  the  Acharnians,  Knights 
Clouds  and  Birds  ;  and  Welcker  the  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [G.  E.  L.  C.) 

ARISTOTHANES  ('Ap«rr*pd>ijj).  1.  Of  Hy- 
zantium,  a  son  of  Apelles  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Zcnodotus  and  Eratosthenes  and  tencher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about  B.  c. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  1 1 U 
and  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  ancients  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  most  distinguisiied  critics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  he 
did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and 


Aristarchus  were  the  principal  men  who 

of  tho  classical  writers  of  Greece,  in  the 
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■election  of  whom  they  shewed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ception*, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  Hut.  Or  it.  OraL  Gr. 
p.  xcv.,  &c.)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Kreuaer,  Griech.  AcoentUhre,  p.  167,  4cc.) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  (Sidpto- 
cis).  But  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus, 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  bis  attention 


was  also  directed  towards  tho  higher  subjects  of 
criticism  :  he  discussed  the  acsthctical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcacus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
several  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Heeiod.  Theog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Lnert.  iii.  61;  Thorn.  Mag.  Vita  Pindaru)  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  argumenta  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  Ai{«i$,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
so node's  edition  of  Herodian's  44  Partitiones." 
(London,  1819,  pp.  283—289.)  His  TK&rrai  and 
'TroMPifMora,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  works  wo  may  mention:  1.  Notes 
upon  the  Mvatcts  of  Callimacbus  (Athcn.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
H.  A.  vii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle's work  n«pl  ♦wr«toi  ZJotr,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  TroflyjjfiaTa 
tit  'AptororAip'.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
sans, consisting  of  several  books.  (Athen.  xiii.  pp. 
567,  583.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
such  as  'Arrurai  A^£«ir,  AaxteviKol  V\ciaoat  and  a 
work  Ilfpi  'AroAo-yfat,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  Tarentius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  &7ifktutd  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  &r)&aiw  Spot),  and  Boiwrucd,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  *.  r. 
'Ouo\tHos  ZcJf  ;  ApostoL  Proverb,  xiv.  40  ;  Plut. 
de  Mai.  Herod.  31,  33;  SchoL  ad  Theoerit.  vii. 
103 ;  Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  'Ajtiko*oVA«j,  &c.)  Some 
modern  writers  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  tho  name  Aristodcmus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  have  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoison,  Profeg. 
ad  Horn.  II.  pp.  xxiii.  and  xxix.';  F.  A.  Wolf, 
ProLyom.  in  Horn.  p.  ccxvL,  dec.;  Wellauer,  »'« 
Erteh.  und  Grater's  Encyetop.  v.  p.  271,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture  (Varro,  de  lie  RtuL  LI.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  ( Plut  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  (*.  rc.  'OjioAwioj,  Btj&u'owj  Spout ; 
comp.  Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  'AvTutavSuXtts)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (Brfiauci). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  Boiwrutd,  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  («.  c  Xai- 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanius,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
others.  (Liban.  Epist  76,  1186,  1228.)    There  is 
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also  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  praise  of  Aristo- 
phanes. (Opera,  voL  iL  p.  210;  corop.  Wolf,  ad 
Liban.  Epist.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('Apirrtfftar).  There  are 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  orators*  and  have 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (as 
by  Casaubon,  ad  Tkeopkratt.  C Harriet  8,  and  B ur- 
inaria, ad  Quintil.  v.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (Hist. 
Crit.  OraL  Gr.  p.  xlv.,  &c)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  native  of  tho  demos  of  Azcnia  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  p.  159,  c.  Ctes.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Rciske.)  Ho  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  B.  c.  412,  Aristophon, 
Laespodius  and  Melesias  were  sent  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarcliical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thuc  viii.  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Euclcidcs,  a.  c.  404,  after  Athens 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Aristophon 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneasiness  and  troubles 
in  many  families  at  Athens ;  for  it  ordained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Athena 
whose  mother  was  not  a  free  born  woman.  (Oaryst. 
ap.  Alien.  xiiL  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  ViL  Ly$.  p.  149, 
ed.  Rciske.)  He  also  proposed  various  other  laws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1308), 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inferred  from  his 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  c.  Ctea.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  illegal 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  victo- 
rious. His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  so 
much  indebted,  (a  c.  354.)  He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timothens  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.  (C.  Nepos, 
TimotL  3;  Aristot  Rket.  1 1,  23 ;  Deinarch.  c.  De- 
motth.  p.  11  ,c  PhUod.f.  100.)  After  this  event,  but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Lcptines  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treats  the 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
him  among  the  most  eloquent  orators,  (c.  Ispt.  p. 
501,  Slc)  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast.  HelL  ad  Ann.  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Aeschinks.]  Clinton  (F.  H. 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  tho 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  lit.  X.  Oral.  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Azenian  must  bo 
understood.  Ulpian  (ad  Dmosth.  De  Coron.  p. 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Azenian, 
as  is  clear  from  Aeschines  (c.  Ctctiph.  p.  585).  This 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  i  K»- 
\vrr*is  only  once  (De  O/ron.  p.  250,  comp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  c.  Mid.  p.  584  ;  Schol.  ad  DemoslL 
p.  201,  a.X  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopeithes  and  Chares,  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  time  at  Athens.    There  are 

in  Demosthenes  (as  c  'Hmocr.  p. 
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705,  De  Citron.  Trier,  p.  1230)  where  it  is  un- 
certain whether  he  is  speaking  of  Aristophon  the 
Azcnian  or  the  Colyttian. 

3.  Archon  Eponymns  of  the  year  b.  c.  330. 
(Diodor.  xvii.  62  ;  Plut.  Demostk.  24.)  Theo- 
phrastus  {Charact.  8)  culls  this  Aristophon  an 
orator.  That  this  man,  who  was  archon  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
oration  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Colyttian,  *s  clear  from  that  oration  itself,  in  which 
(p.  281)  the  Colyttian  is  spoken  of  as  deceased. 
Whether  he  was  actually  an  orator,  as  Thcophnutus 
stales,  is  very  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Ruhnken's  that  the  word  jnfrrwp  was  inserted  by 
some  one  who  believed  that  either  the  Azenian  or 
Colyttian  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
F.  If.  ad  nnn.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('A(H<rro<p6iv),  a  comic  poet 
respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  the  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
that  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
know  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  plays,  viz.  1.  tl\d- 
tw  (Athen.  xii.  p.  552),  2.  +t\t*'viSrjs  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  472),  3.  nv6o7»p«<rn{j  (Ding.  Laert.  viii.  38  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Ba- 
tla*  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  19),  5.  AlSufiot  $  Tuipauvos 
(Pollux,  ix.  70),  6.  '\arp6s  (Athen.  vi.  p.  238  ; 
Stob.  Serm.  vi.  27),  7.  KaXktevlSyt  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  559),  8.  TlapeucaraB/iKii  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  21), 
and  9.  TlupiBovt.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  303.)  We  pos- 
sess only  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
two  or  three  ethers  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  plays  they  belonged.  (Meinekc,  Hist.  Crit. 
Com.  Gr.  p.  410,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('Ap«rro<p«i'),  a  painter  of 
some  distinction,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aglnophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotns.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  father  of  the  younger  Aglnophon,  and 
born  at  Thasos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  a  40),  and  Plutarch 
(de  audiend.  Poet.  3).  It  is  probably  through  a 
mistake  that  Plutarch  (A lab.  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  representing  Alcibiades  in  the 
arms  of  Nemea.  [See  Aolaophon.]  [C.  P.  M.] 
ARISTOTELES  ('AputtotcAijt),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  b.  c. 
404.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Theramenes  before  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  46),  Aristoteles  appears  to  have 
been  also  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Ketionia  and  admitting  the  Spartnns  'into  the 
Peiraeeus,  b.  c.  411.  (Tnuc  viii.  90.)  In  b.  c. 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  as  being  with  Lysandcr  during  the 
siege  of  Athens.  {Hell.  ii.  2.  §  18.)  Plato  intro- 
duces him  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  **  Panne- 
nides,"  and  as  a  very  young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogue.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOTELES  ^KpurroriKnt).  I.  Bjooka- 
phy. — Aristotle  was  born  at  Stageira,  a  sen-port 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chalcidice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad, 
(ac.  384.)  His  father,  Nicomnchus.  an  Asclepiad, 
was  physician  in  ordinarv  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas, 
*.  v.  'ApurrortKifs.)  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
Phnestias),  was  descended  from  a  Chakidian  family 
( Diony s.  de  DemoUh.  ct  A  ruL  5)  ;  and  we  find 
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mention  of  his  brother  Arimnestus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneste.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  15  ;  Suid.  Lc.)  Hia 
Father,  who  "■*•»  •  •»«—  ~f  —•■ — ••^  «- 


a  nwn  of  scientific  culture,  soon 
introduced  his  son  nt  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  Pella,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life.*  He  lost  his 
father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  and  ha 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxcnns 
of  Atnrncus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.  This  friend  of  his 
father  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  his,  grateful  pupil. 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gavo 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
nion, p.  44,  cd.  Ruble.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  hia 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens 
tho  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture,  (b.  c.  367.) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle's 
youthful  days  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  viii.  p.  354 ;  Aclian.  V.  H.  v.  9; 
Euscb.  Praep.  Evangel,  xv.  2  ;  comp.  Appulcius 
Apol.  pp.  510,  511,  ed.  Oudendorp)  to  the  effect 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dissipation,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drug-seller 
(<paptiaKo*wkT)s),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Comp.  Aristoclcs  ap. 
Eiueb.  Lc.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  journey, 
from  which  ho  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotlo  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  considerable,  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  about  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  tho 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  at  that  timo 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosophers 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter- 
course with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  nt  Athens  among  whom  we  may 
tion  Heracieidcs  Ponticus. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain 
cenled  from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  his  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  "intellect  of  his  school"  (vovt  <rijt 
Starpt€ij\,  Philopon.  de  Aeternil.  Afundi  adv.  Pro- 
tiunt,  vi.  27,  ed.  Venet.  1535,  fol.)  ;  his  hou&c,  the 
house  of  the  "reader"  (avayvwfl-rijy,  Ammon.  Lc.; 
Caclius  Rhodigin.  xvii.  17),  who  needed  a  enrh, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  physicians  and  their  opernti ma  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons  (Comp.  e.  t).  /'otitic. 
Hi.  6.  §  8,  10.  §  4,  11.  §§  5,  6,  vii.  2.  §  »,  12.  Ii  I. 
ed.  Stahr.) 
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whervas  Xcnocrate*  needed  the  spur.  (Diog.  Laert 
iv.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  Mto 
sacrifice  to  the  Grace*,"  he  appears  rather  to  bare 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  "too  much."  Aris- 
totle lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  B.  c. 
347.  (Apoll.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  9.)  Daring  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  latter  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Themistius  (Orat.  iv.), 
Aristotle  bad  raised  a  whole  host.  ( Ael.  V.  H.  iii.  1 9, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xv.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
109,  v.  2  ;  Ammon.  Vit.  Arid.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Aristotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
havo  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affectionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachcan  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethic.  -Nic  ix.  7,  Polti.  ii.  3.  §  3) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodonis  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  Oor- 
gias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  k&yos 
tytcmfxtcurriKit  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Journ. 
d.  Savans,  Dec.  1 83*2,  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
citieBof  Atarneusand  Assosin  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (QuintiL  xi.  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  nave  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric 
(Arist  Rhet.  LI,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity  ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Angustin  (de  CiviL  ZX*, 
viiL  12)  says,  "  Quum  Aristotcles,  vir  excellcntis 
ingenii,  sectam  Peripatcticam  condidisset,  et  pluri- 
mos  dUcipulos,  praeclara  fama  excellent,  vivo  adhttc 


mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  rhetorical  writing*. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c  356  ;  OelL 
ix.  3;  Dion  Chrysost  Oral,  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (a.  c. 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  wo  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was 
offended  by  Plato's  having  appointed  Speusippus 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  2,  iv.  1.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  death  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athens.  Besides,  the  political  horizon  there 
had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  most  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Chalcidicu  filled  the  Athenians 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  city  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  his  former 
pupil,  Hernias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  Eubulus  (comp.  Pol- 
lux, ix.  6 ;  Arist  Polti.  ii.  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  as 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atorncus  and  Amos.  On  his  journey 
thither  be  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xcno- 
crates,  the  disciple  of  Plato.  Hermias,  like  his 
predecessor  Eubulus,  hod  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempts made  at  that  time  by  tho  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  had 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  bat  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  further  his  plans.  A  few  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mytilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  his  unfor- 
tunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  bo  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Delphi  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  tho 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend  ;  and  long  after  her  death 
be  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Atorncus  (b.  c. 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  namo 
Hermias,  see  Stahr,  Aristotelian  L  p.  75,  where  it 
must  be  added,  tliat  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Chocroboscus  in  the  Etym.  Magn.  p.  376,  Sylb, 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himself,  'Epfdas  and  not 
'Epfitlas  must  be  written, 
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64*2)  we  find  the  philosopher  accepting  an  invita- 
tion from  Philip  01  Macedonia,  who  summoned  him 
to  his  court  to  undertake  the  instruction  and 
education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years 
of  age.  (Plut  Aleut.  5;  Quintil.  i.  1.)  Here 
Aristotle  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
spect. His  native  city,  Stageira,  was  rebuilt  at 
his  request,*  and  Philip  caused  a  gymnasium  (called 
Nymphaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleasant  grove 
expressly  for  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  In  tho  time 
of  Plutarch,  the  shady  walks  (vcplwuroi)  and  stone 
teats  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  traveller. 
(Plut  L  c  5.)  Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  future  conqueror 
of  the  world  ripened  into  manhood.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  several  other  noble  youths  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle  with  him.  {Apopkth.  Reg. 
vol  v.  p.  083,  ed.  Reiske.)  Among  this  number 
we  may  mention  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antijwter 
(Plut.  Alex.  74),  Marsyas  of  Pella  (brother  of 
Antigonus,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander; 
Callisthencs,  a  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastus  of 
Eresus  (in  Lesbos).  Neorchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Ilarpalus  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Alexander's  youth,  were  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Plut.  Alex.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
with  such  ardent "  affection  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  bad  been  able  to 
manage,  soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own 
father.  Aristotle  spent  seven  years  in  Macedonia  ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
liko  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's 
faculties  in  every  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
and  lively  inclination  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode 
of  Grecian  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
eloquence,  and  philosophy,  were  the  principal  sub- 
jects into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal 
popiL  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (i*  **«  rov 
yd[>enKos,Wo)S,Prol«?.  p.  clxxxi.),tbat  he  instructed 
him  in  ethks  and  politics  (Plut.  Alex.  7),  and  dis- 
closed to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speculations, 
of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex- 
ander afterwards  complained.  (Gcll.  xx.  5.)  Alex- 
ander's love  of  the  science  of  mcdidnc  and  every 
branch  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
which  he  took  in  literature  and  philosophy  generally 
(Plut.  Alex.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  this 
instruction.  Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  failed  to 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
unite  all  the  nations  under  his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  (Plut  de  Vtrt.  Alex.  i.  6,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
38,  42,  cd.  Hutten),  was  not  (as  Joh.  v.  MUlier 
maintains)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
philosopher,  as  Plutarch  ((.  c  p.  88)  expressly  re- 


•  According  to  Diogenes  Laertias  (v.  4),  Aris- 
totle drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  city. 
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marks,  and  as  a  closer  consideration  of  the  po- 
litics of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove, 
(Oomp.  Polit.  iii.  9,  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  tho  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  important  consequences 
as  regards  Aristotle  himself.  Living  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  and  source  of  political  activity, 
his  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  favoured  several  studies  and  literary  works. 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  his  Eoological  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  from  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stauds  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  (Aelian,  V.  If.  v.  19 ;  A  then.  ix.  p. 
398,  e.;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  B.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  by 
his  father,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Byanntium.  From  that  time  Aristotle'* 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  335,  soon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens4*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  be  found  his  friend 
Xcnocrates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,,  in  the  shady  walks  (»«pfworo«)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  mid 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
his  school.  It  appears,  however,  most  correct  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonsius,  Dittert.  de  Hid. 
Perip.  L  1,  pp.  419 — 425,  ed.  Els  with)  from  the 
place  where  Aristotle  taught  which  was  called  at 
Athens  par  ejvel/ence,  6  rtplwrot,  as  is  proved 
:il so  by  the  wills  of  Theophrastus  and  Lycon.  His 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  Ocllius  (xx.  5),  he  delivered  in  the 
morning  (iwQtvbi  wepbmros)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  acroamatic  or  acroaiic,  embraced 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstruse  philoso- 
phy (theology),  physics,  and  dialectic*.  Those 
which  he  delivered  in  the  afternoon  (8«Xi*^r  ircpf- 
-R-aroj)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous  circle 
(which  accordingly  he  called  exoteric),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearers  and  the  popular  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers. 
(Plat  TheaeL  p.  152,  c,  Pkaedon,  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appears 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, as  in  regular  lectures.    Some  notices  have 

•  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
later  writers,  as  e.g.  in  David  ad  CuUg.  i.  p.  24, 
I  a.,  S3,  ed.  Brand.,  is  fabulous. 
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been  preserved  to  us  of  certain  external  regulations 
of  hU  school,  e.  that,  after  the  example  of 
Xenocrates,  he  created  an  archon  every  ten  days 
among  his  scholars,  and  laid  down  certain  laws  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  (rtftoi 
avfiwariKoL,  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  130  j"  Athen.  t.  p.  186, 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  schools  of  philoso- 
phy which  nourished  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
orators.  Wo  mention  here,  beside  Callisthenes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of,  only 
the  names  of  Thcophrastus,  and  his  countryman 
Phanias,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenus  the  Tarentine,  surnamed 
fAOvautis ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicmtes  of 
Rhodes ;  Eudemus  of  Cyprus ;  Clearchus  of  Soli ; 
Theodectcs  of  Phasclis ;  the  historians  Dicacar- 
chus  and  Satyrus ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  Tltpl  riiv  'ApurrortAout  ua&irr&v. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  circle 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  port  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
also,  through  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro- 
es,  caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities 


to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in 
debted  for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
*  History  of  Animals."  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  17.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.    In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name  :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachus,  and  of  whose  faithfulness 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan- 
tial acknowledgement  in  his  wilL  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
1 ;  v.  13.)    But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  ho  had  hitherto  stood  to  bis  royal  pupil. 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Callistiiknbs.] 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  1 0,  has  been  corrected 
by  Stahr,  Ariatolelia,  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  (Topicor.  iii. 
1,  7,  ed.  Buhle ;  comp.  Albert  Heydcmann's German 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Berlin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
totle, irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un-  [ 
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founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  historical 
testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  (//.  N. 
xxx.  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Pliny  has 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biographers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  welL,  L  p.  139);  for,  far 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  says, 
on  tbo  contrary,  just  the  reverse, — that  the  rumour 
bad  been  M  magna  cum  infomia  Aristotclis  &mo- 
ffUaium.n 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  death,  a.  c 
3*23,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  of 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia.   To  bring  a  political  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contemporary  orator,  as 
implicated  in  those  relations.    He  was  accordingly 
accused  of  impiety  (da*Stias)  by  the  hicrophant 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Dcmophilus.  Such 
accusations,  as  the  rabulist  Euthyphron  in  Plato 
remarks,  seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude.   (Plato,  Eutkyph.  p.  3,  a,  EdSidffoAa  rd 
rotcurra  wpds  rods  iroWovs.)     The  charge  was 
grounded  on  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hermias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.    (Diog.  Laert. 
y.  5 ;    Ilgen,  DisnuisU.  de  ScoL  Poesi,  p.  69  ; 
and  the  'Avo\oyia  dtrt6*las  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.  696.) 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philosopher  were  also 
used  for  the  same  object.    (Origen.  c.  Celt.  i. 
p.  51,  cd.  Hoeschcl.)    Aristotle,  however,  knew 
his  danger  sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  trial.    He  escaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  n.  c  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboca,  where  he 
had  relations  on  his  mother's  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.    In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  hs 
had  in  Chalcis.    (Diog.  Laert.  v.  14.)   Certain  ac- 
counts (Strata,  x.  p.  448 ;  Diog.  Laert  x.  1)  even 
render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and  removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.     A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  Antipater 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  be  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophv.  (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  vii.  120.  p.  15*73,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Bas. ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  36.) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.    At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  by  Athenacus.    (Comp.  Phavorin. 
ap.  Diog.  Lai-rt.  L     who  calls  it  a  Xvyos  9ua*n- 
kos.)    However,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  the 
summons  of  the  Arciopagus,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aclian,  V.  H.  xiv.  1),  and 
*  to  death  in  his  absence.  Meant 
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the  philosopher  continued  bis  studies  and  lectures 
in  Chalcis  for  some  time  longer  without  molesta- 
tion. He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
year  n.  c.  32*2,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age,  from  the  effects,  not  of  poison,  but 
of  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Cenaorin.  de 
Die  Nat.  14,  extr. ;  Apollod.  ap.  Diog.  LaSrt.  v. 
10 ;  Dionys.  L  c  5.)  The  accounts  of  hi*  having 
committed  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fables 
and  tales.  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Christian  fathers)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Euripus,  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
remains  were  transported  to  his  native  city  Stageira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals  of  remembrance. 
(Vet  Intp.  ap.  Buhie,  voL  i.  p.  56 ;  Amnion,  p. 
47.)  Before  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  school,  he  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Menedemus  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastus  of  Ercsus 
(in  Lesbos),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Lyceum.  (Gelliu*,  xiii.  5.)-  He  also 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
and  the  originals  of  bis  own  writings.  From  his 
will  (in  Diog.  Laert  v.  21;  Hermipp.  ap.  Aiken. 
xiii.  p.  589,  c),  which  attests  the  flo  urishing  state 
of  his  worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 
judicious  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  family  and 
servants,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
his  daughter  Pythias,  the  offspring  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  had  by 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
as  the  executor  of  his  will 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
we  see  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
gifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
his  life  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in- 
formation as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
accords  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  die  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  bis  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
mocratic*! patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phocion. 
A  declared  opponent  of  absolutism  (PoliL  iL  7.  §  6), 
he  everywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
for  the  law  is  u  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on."  He  wished  to  form  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  (Polit.  Hi.  8, 
extr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-faraj,  some- 
times call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  vizier.  (Comp. 
Schmoelder*s  Documenta  Pkilotoph.  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 


•  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  islands,  but 
said  he  thought  thnt  of  Lesbos  the  more  agreeable. 
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adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gilt 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Plut  Cat  Maj.  p.  354, 
CorioL  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Timothcus,  ap. 
Diog.  L.  v.  1 ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  iii.  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  Die  not.  1 4.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  R  (rpavX&s,  Diog.  L.  v.  1^, 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  (putta,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (Anth.  552,  voL  iii.  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Visconti. 
(Iconograpkie  Grecque,  i.  p.  230.) 

II.  Aristotle's  Writings. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  largo 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  oidy  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David \ad  Caleg.  Prooem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1000  avyypififtara.  The 
Anonym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhle  in  A  rut.  Opp. 
vol  1)  sets  down  their  number  at  400  &tS\la.'  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires,  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vor/esungen  Uber  die  Gesck.  der 
Pkiloeopkie,  vol  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  Still  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  ore  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  (BiU.  Arab.  Hup.  vol.  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writers  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandis,  de  perditis.  Arid,  libr  de 
Jdeit  et  de  Bono,  p. 7  ;  Ravaisson,  Miluph^ique  <T 
Ariiiotey  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1 837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  a*  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  boen  supplied  by 
later  writers.  (Ritter,  Gtteh.  der  Phil  voL  iii.  p. 
2 1 ,  not  1 .)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues,  as  well 
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of  the  extant  as  of  the  lost  works,  is  to  ba  found 
in  Fabricias.  (BiU.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  207 — 284,  and  pp. 
3il8 — 407.)  The  lost  works  alone  have  been 
enumerated  by  Buhlo  (Commentatio  de  dcperd.  A  rist. 
libr.  in  Comment.  Soeiei.  Gotting.  voL  xv.  p.  57,  &e.) 
But  the  labours  of  both  these  scholars  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  critical  science.  To 
make  use  of,  and  form  a  judgment  upon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ainmonius.  (Ad 
A  rut.  Categ.  fol.  3,  a.)  In  the  first  place,  several 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle, which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudemus  Rho- 
dius,  Phaniaa,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  8id  n)r  dpawvplsw,  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  historico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  At  tali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
us  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  love  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest.  (Comp.  David, 
ad  Categ.  p.  28,  a.,  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  falsification ;  Ammon.  /.  c.  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Galen,  Comment.  2  in  libr.  de  Nat.  hum. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brandis,  Iikeht.  Mhi.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  Diogenes  Laertiua,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
ad  Arist.  de  Anima,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  division  of  Aristotle's  writings, 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  as  Ammonias 
(ad  Caleg.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  (ad  Cat. 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Bas.)  distinguish — 1.  'TwouirnjMTiKA\ 
i.  e.  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawn  up 
for  bis  own  use.  2.  2vrrayuarutd\  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (dxpo- 
dVrcir)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dxpoauurind 
(Gell.  xx.  5,  has  dKpoarucd,  which  form,  however, 
Schacfer,  ad  Plut.  vol.  v.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
iffwr*puta\  ixowrutd.  Those,  ou  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir- 
cle of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  i^ttrtpuai.  The  hitter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiiL  pp.  608,  609 ;  Cic  de  Fin.  v.  5, 
adAtt.  iv.  16  ;  GelL  /.  c. ;  Plut.  Alex.  5,  Advert.  Co- 
lot,  n.  1115,  b.  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr's  Arutoieli*,  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
&c. ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atque  Syrian. 
ad  llermog.  p.  1 20,  in  I<conhard  Spengel,  iwaywyH 
rtxiWi  «.  de  Arlium  ScriptL  Sec  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  public.  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
bo  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plato.    Aristotle  therefore  was 
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obliged  to  bieak  ground  for  his  newer  philosophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 

Ciractical  points.  In  this  way  originated  writings 
ike  the  u  Eudemus,"  a  refutation,  as  it  appears,  of 
Plato's  Phaedon ;  his  book  w*pl  li6uwy  a  critical 
extract  from  Plato's  "Laws;"  farther,  writings 
such  as  that  w«pl  StKaiooiirrfs,  &c.  These  were  the 
\6yot  iv  Kotvtp  iK&t$on(voi,  nnd  Stobaeus  quotes 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  his  Floril<yium,  itc 
t&v  'ApurroriKovs  KOINfl"N  SiarpiSwv.  (Comp. 
Philop.  ad  A  rist.  de  A  imh,  i.  1 38,  c.  2.)  In  Aris- 
totle himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occurs  no  express  declaration  of  this 
distinction.  The  designations  esoteric,  acroamatic^ 
or  rpoptic  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  made 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  common  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  "the  acroatic  (acroamatic,  or 
esote^v)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  ono 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy."  The  ex- 
pression exoteric,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  nine  passages.  (Rth. 
Nk.  L  13,  vi.  4,  Eth.  Eudem.  ii.  1,  ii.  8,  v.  4,  Polit. 
iii.  4,  vii.  1,  Phys.  iv.  14,  Metaph.  xiiL  1.)  These 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Aristotlo 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  division  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instance  he  applies  the  name  exoteric  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as 
esoteric;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  passages 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disquisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authors.  The  whole  subject  concerns  us 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest.  M  One  sees  at  once  for 
one's  self,"  says  Hegel  (Gesch.  derPkilos.  it  p.  310, 
comp.  220,  238),  u  what  works  are  philosophic  and 
speculative,  and  what  are  more  of  a  mere  empirical 
nature.  The  esoteric  is  the  speculative,  which, 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  remains 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vigo- 
rously. It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden."  But 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  writings  of  tho  philosophers  which 
they  published,  and  the  lectures  which  they  deli- 
vered to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  The  contrary  is 
established  by  positive  testimony.  Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  were, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (iypwpa  Soyuara,  Bran- 
dis de  perd.  Ar.  libr.  de  Ideis,  p.  25  ;  Trendelenb. 
Platonia  de  Ideis  doctrina  ex  PI  atone  ill ust rata,  p.  2, 
&c,  Berlin,  1827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care 
not  to  allow  all  the  conclusions  to  which  his  system 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also 
found  it  unadvisablo  for  a  philosopher  "to  give 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought,  al- 
though he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  he  did 
not  think." 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  arc 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
acroamatic  books.  The  Problems  alone  belong  to 
the  class  designated  by  the  ancients  kypomnematie 
writings.  Of  the  dialogues  only  small  fragments 
are  extant   All  that  we  know  of  tbem  place* 
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them,  as  well  aa  those  of  Thcophrastns,  far  below  I 
the  dramatic  as  well  as  lively  and  characteristic 
dialogues  of  Plato.    The  introductions,  according 
to  a  notice  in  Cicero  (adAtt.  iv.  16),  had  no  inter- 
nal connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

Fate  o/  ArutfMe's  un'/wjw.  1.  In  antUpitiy. — If 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
the  Greek  commentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
called  hypomxematic  writings  were  not  published 
by  Aristotle  himself,  but  made  their  appearance 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
literary  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particularly 
the  dialogues,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
himself.  But  respecting  the  acroamatic  writings, 
that  is,  respecting  tho  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
an  opinion  became  prevalent,  through  misunder- 
standing an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
ground  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  which,  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
history,  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
the  last  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 
scholars. 

According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strabo 
(xiiL  p.  008) — the  main  authority  in  this  matter — 
(for  the  accounts  given  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
and  Suidas,  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu- 
scripts to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
with  Theophrastus'  own  library  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ncleus  of  Scep- 
sis. This  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptolemy  1 1.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex- 
andrine library ;  but  he  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers' works.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who 
were  subjects  of  the  king  of  iVnranuis,  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
A  Mali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form- 
ing a  large  library,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(kot&  yqs  tV  Su&pvyi  rwi),  where  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
^wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them 
from  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  causing  the  ma- 
nuscripts to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
making  emendations,  but  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was  about.  After  the  capture 
of  Athens,  Sulla  in  a.  c.  84  confiscated  Apcllicon's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.  [Apbllicon.] 

Through  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
story,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  baa  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
must  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastus  had  published 
their  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
system ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  tbey  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
some  of  them,  revise  others,  and  put  the  finishing 
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touch  to  several  Nevertheless,  it  car  not  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particularly  Theophrastus,  published  those 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
ings. Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself,  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-political  writings.  Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  example,  the  Rhodian 
Eudemus,  Phanias,  Pasicrates,  and  others,  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
frequently  bore  tho  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  n  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing; while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.  The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  the  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.  But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
self. Tho  first  Ptolemies  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Stro- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.  For  this  and,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  some  work  to  be  purchased ; 
thus  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (Ammon.  <u/C<z<.  fol.  3, a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acutencst  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  and  separated.  It  cannot  bo 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  tho  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
tho  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.  Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  the 
famous  "Canon,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Acschines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
false  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (Gell.  xx.  5  ;  PluL  Alex.  7  ; 
Simplicius  Prooem.  ad  Ar.Pkys.  extr.,  Ar.  Poit.5, 
extr. ;  Brandis  AthandL  der  Berlin.  A  bad.  xvii. 
p.  268.)  And  in  this  way  is  it  to  bo  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  tho  fate  and  long  concealment 
of  all  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.  I  n 
saving  this  however,  wo  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny— 1.  That  the  story  in  Strata  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  and  others 

rroneous:  or 


I  drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  as  c 
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2.  That  the  fate  which  befel  the  literary  remains 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  was  prejudicial  to 
individual  writings,  e.  g.  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
G laser,  die  Arid.  MeiapL  p.  8,  &&):  or  S.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  Apellicon  several  writings, 
as  e.g.  the  Problems,  and  other  hypomnematic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastus 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Ceo*,  Critolaus, 
&c.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa- 
rate dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  had  been 
published  and  yet  not  published.*1  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  the  library  of  Apellicon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  freed  man,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
[Andronicus,  p.  176,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa- 
tetics, treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Boethus,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  Nicolauh  Damascenes  ;  Alexander 
Aeuaeur,  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
Aspasius  (JEM.  Nic.  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adrabtcs,  the 
author  of  a  work  irtpl  t^j  rd^tus  r£y ' '  Kpivrorikov* 
0ifi\iuv,  Galrncs;  Alrxandkr  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  new-Platonists  engaged  xealoualy  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotle  :  among  these  wc 
must  mention  Porphyrias,  the  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
blichl'8;  Dkxu'FI's;  and  Themistiub.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus;  Ammonium;  Damascius; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  sixth  century,  Asclb- 
fius,  bishop  of  Tralles;  Olvmpiodorcs,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius.  Simpljcius  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Cosroes  of  Persia.  (Jourdain, 
Recherche*  critvjttcs  sur  Cage  et  Cariginedes  Traduc- 
tiotu  lutinet  <TA  risL,  Paris,  1819.)  H  is  comment- 
aries are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  Eleatic  philosophy.  Ln- 
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deed,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  together 
with  those  of  Johannes  Philoponub,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
Bokthius,  the  lust  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  d.  o'J-i),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

The  series  of  the  more  profound  commentators 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  Joh.  Damascrnus 
and  Photius  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
Michael  Psbllus,  Michael  Ephesius  in  the 
eleventh  century;  Geo.  Paciivmbres  and  Eu- 
stratium  in  the  twelfth  ;  Lbo  Mauentbnus  in 
the  fourteenth  ;  and  Grohoiuh  Gb  mist  us  Pletho 
and  Georoius  of  Trapezus  in  the  fifteenth.  These 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labbeus,  Graeeor. 
Aristotelis  Commentator.  Compcctut,  Par.  1768.) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 


in  the  most  complete  form  at  Guttingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Aug. 
Brandis,  Scholia  in  Arid.  collegiL,  &c,  BerL  lO.'ib, 
4 to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  as  yet  only  the  first 
has  appeared. 

2.  History  of  the  urritrngt  of  A  rixlotlc  in  the  East 
and  among  the  tchoolmen  of  the  West  in  the  middle 
ages. — While  the  study  of  tho  writings  and  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West  by 
Boethiua/  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  citiea 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  time 
also  the  two  Peripatetics,  Damascius  and  Simpli- 
cius,  left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Persia,  where 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  tho  court  of 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translation* 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conquering 
people,  under  the  Ommaiades ;  and  though  at  first 
they  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abbassides, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khalifs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalifs  Al-Mansur, 
Ilarun-al-Raschid,  Mamun,  Motascm  (753 — 842), 
favoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Ncsto- 
rians,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy ;  invited  Greek  scholars  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philosophical 
works  of  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  rendered  into  Arabic, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals  by  translators  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  last  of  the  Ommaiades,  A  bd-a!ruh- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfall  of  his 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  also. 
Schools  and  academies,  like  those  at  Bagdad,  arose 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs,  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  East. 
Abd-alrahman  III.  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Hakem 
established  and  supported  schools  and  founded 
libraries;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 

*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  begin  with  that  by  St. 
Augustin. 
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Bagdad  was  for  Asia.  In  Bagdad  the  celebrated 
physician  and  philosopher,  Avicenna  (1036),  and 
in  the  West  Averrhoes  (1198),  and  his  disciple, 
Moses  Maimonides,  did  most  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans- 
lations, or  rather  free  paraphrases,  of  the  philoso- 
pher's writings.  Through  the  Spanish  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  writings  of  Avicenna,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  Aristotetism, 
spread  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boe- 
thius ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  crusades  (about 
1270),  that  they  possessed  translations  of  all  the 
stotle,  which 


wntings  ot  Aristotle,  wnicn  were  mane  eitner  iroin 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Greek  cities.  The  first  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  Hermannus  Alemannus,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics.  Other  trans- 
lators, whose  works  are  in  part  still  preserved, 
were  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
Basingstoke  ( 1252),  Wilhelm  of  Moerbeckef  1281), 
Gerard  of  Cremona  (1 187),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  the  years  12C0— 1270 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
of  Moerbecke,  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Magnus,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
and  Averrhoes  had  done  for  th 


the  East 

and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
was  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  History  of  the  icritings  of  Aristotle  since  the 
revival  of  classical  studies. — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
barbaric  translation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
telian, ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  roost  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
•tndy  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
J  oh.  Argyropylus  of  Bysantium  (a.d.  1486),  from 
whom  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
him  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaxa  (1478), 
Francisc  Philelphus  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tro- 
pezus,  Gennadius,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bruni  of 
Arezxo).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished pope  Nicolaus  V.  (1447— 1455),  who 


*  This  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
vetus  translation  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
it  on  a  level  with  the  best  MSS. 
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himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelus  Pol  i  linn  us,  Hcrmolaus 
Barbaras,  Donatus  Acciajolus,  Bessarion,  Augus- 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis,  Lauren  ti  us 
Valla,  Joh.  Reuchhn,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  translations 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle's  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutius,  in  Venice,  1495 — 1498, 
was  nuiinly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricola,  as  well  as  Rcuchlin 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Genesius  Sepulvcda,  by 
means  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  laboured  with  distinguished  success 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
telian! of  Averrhocs.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vires, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Konrad  Gesncr,  took 
on  active  port  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
eftbrts  of  Franciscus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  personal  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe- 
tical  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea- 
tises remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  wo 
must  here  mention  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pacius  a  Beriga  (1635),  Baptist. 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madias,  and  Barthol.  Lombard  us, 
Riccoboni,  Accoramboni,  Montecatinus,  &c  :  among 
the  French,  Muretus,  Is.  Casnubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionyt.  Lambinus  (1572) :  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Germans,  Obert.  Giphanius  (von  Giffen, 
1604),  the  physician  Theod.  7. winger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow- labourer  with  Lambinus,  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrad  Gesner),  Camerarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (1587),  Joh.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  &c 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  Latin  translations. 
From  facts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle)  that  we  meet  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  guidance  of  the  " 
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mas  Lioacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  friends  Latomer  and  Grocinius,  a  society  was 
formed  there  "ad  illustrandam  Aristoteli*  philoeo- 
phiam  et  vertendos  denuo  ejus  libroa."  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

With  Casaubon,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as  by  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  iroAiTctat,  see 
Casnub.  ad  Diog.  LaZrL  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo- 
logists ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  large  number  of  eminent  scholars 
which  tho  Dutch  school  has  to  boast  of,  with  the 
exception  of  Dauiel  Hcinsius,  whose  desultory  la- 
bours bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Volckenner,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
(  Vnlck.  ad  Sckol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Goulston 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  still  delivered  at  the 
universities ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rochetius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Coming,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Joh.  Jonaonius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1659)  of  Holstein,  and  Mclchior  Zeidler  of  Ktinigs- 
berg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
service  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
(Ifutoria  Peripateiko,  attached  to  the 


edition  of 

Launoi's  work  de  varia  Aristoteli*  fortuna,  Sec, 
"YVitteraberg,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

In  Oermany,  Lessing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramaturgic,  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Rcix,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e.g.  Spalding,  F'ulleborn,  Delbruck,  and 
Vater,  again  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  ( 1 782—1822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals. Several  attempts  at  translations  in  German 
were  made,  and  J.  G.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Wolf,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  ( 1 791 — 1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  the 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
close to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  tho  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
his  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
classical  philology.  At  the  same  timo  the  Berlin 
ncademy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
on  entirely  new  recension  of  the  text  ;and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  prize  essays,  happily  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  tho  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them.  | 
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The  works  of  Ravaisson,  Michelct,  and  Barthlle- 
my-St  Hilaire  are  valuable  in  this  respect  Seve- 
ral French  translations  also  made  their  appearance. 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ethics  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  place  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  works  of 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  have 
appeared  of  late,  among  which  Taylor's  transla- 
tion may  be  particularly  mentioned. " 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  works 
of  Aristotle  are  :  1.  Aldina^  editio  princeps,  by 
Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Venice,  1495 — 98,  5  vols, 
foL  (called  also  Aldina  major).  For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.  2.  BatUeenna  III.  Basil  1550, 
foL  2  vols^  with  several  variations  from,  and  some 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  princeps. 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Politics.  The  Hosiltetuit  I.  and  II.,  which 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps.  3.  Gttuo- 
iianoy  or  Aldina  miuor,  edited  by  Joh.  Bapt  Caroo- 
tius,  Venice,  1551 — 53,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.  SglLarg- 
ianaj  Francof.  11  vols.  4to.  1584—87.  This 
edition  of  Sylburg's  surpassed  all  the  previous  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  cannot  dispense 
with  it  5.  Casauhonianoy  Lngd.  Batav.  1 590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  2  vols,  foL  reprinted  in  1597,  1605, 
1646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  has- 
tily, and  now  worthless.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  6.  Du  Fci/Zmmo,  Paris,  1619  and  1629, 
2  vols,  fol.;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  GuiL  Du  VaL 
Much  more  important  is  the  7.  Bipontina  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  Gottl.  Buhle  1791 — 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  only  the  Organon 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.  The  first  volume,  which  con- 
tains, amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enume- 
ration of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and 
commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  The  cri- 
tical remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older 
editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itself 
and  exegesis.  8.  Bekkeriawa.  Berolini,  1831 — 
1840,  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekker,  edid. 
Acad.  Reg.  Bonus*.,  2  vols,  text,  1  voL  Latin  trans- 
lations by  various  authors,  which  are  not  always 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.  Besides  these, 
there  are  to  bo  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Brandis, 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
though  not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient 
MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  use 
of,  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  making 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  Bekker's  edition 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  II  vols.  8vo., 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnitx, 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols^  and  another  edition 
of  the  text,  by  Wcise,  in  one  volume,  Lips.  1843. 

III.   Enumeration  and  review  of  tub 

writings  of  Aristotle. 
We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  several  writings,  such  as  was 
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attempted  by  Samuel  Petitus.  (Misccll.  iv.  9.)  Tho  I 
citations  in  the  separate  writings  ore  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  are  often  additions  made  by 
a  later  hand ;  and,  not  (infrequently,  two  writings 
refer  reciprocally  to  each  other.  ( Hitter,  Gwh.  der 
Philosophic,  iii.  p.  29,  not  1,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  More- 
over, such  an  arrangement  is  of  small  importance 
for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle. 

A  systematic  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
lie  placed  together  in  prngmaties  (rptryiuntuu) 
the  works  which  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
logical,  physical,  &c.  (Porphvr.  VU.  Plotin.  24  ; 
Casiri,  Biblioth.  Arubico-Eseorialens.  p.  308.)  His 
arrangement,  in  which  the  logical  pnigmaty  came 
first,  agreed,  as  it  appears,  in  many  other  respects 
with  the  present  arrangement  in  the  editions. 
(Ravaissen,  Essai  sur  la  Metaphys.  i.  pp.  22 — 27.) 
lie  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  part  testified  by  the  express  evidence  of  Greek 
interpreters.  The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latins  (icard  AaTU>ot>f),i.e.  to  the  Latin 
translators  and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 
hixth  century,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  the  MSS.  of  ArUtotle  collated  by  Dekker. 
(Arist.  Opp.  cd.  Rekker,  lthrt.  i.  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
ii.  init.  p.  1377,  b.,  iii.  init.  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di- 
visions  of  the  Greek  commentators  may  be  found 
in  Stahr  (Jristot.  ii.  p.  254),  with  which  David  ad 
Cuteg.  p.  24  ;  Pliilop.  ad  (ateg.  p.  36,  ed.  Bcrolin. 
may  be  compared.  They  separate  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  into  three  principal  divisions.  1.  Theoretic. 
2.  Practical.  3.  /sxjictd  or  oryuniad,  which  again 
have  their  subdivisions.  The  arrangement  in  the 
oldest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
probably  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 
features  may  reach  back  as  far  as  Andronicus.  In 
the  Aldina  the  Organon  (the logical  writings)  comes 
first;  then  follow  tho  works  on  physical  science, 
including  the  Problems ;  then  the  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  writings ;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  belong  to  practical  philosophy,  to  which  in 
tho  following  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
arc  added.  This  arrangement  has  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  following  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Jicll,  who  divides  the  works  into, 
A.  Doctrinal,  B.  Historical,  c.  Miscellaneous,  D.  fet- 
ters, B.  Poenu  and  Speech**.  Every  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
first  class.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
from  what  Aristotle  says  himself.  According  to 
him,  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 
either,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
2,  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.  The  latter 
has  for  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(s-outr),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  and  its  pro- 
cess (»paTT«»r).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  either  I.  Productive,  poetic  (frurr^pn 
wotrrructi) ;  or  II.  Practical  {iviar^fcif  ir/xucTUCj}) ; 
or  III.  Theoretical  (tWrifonf  dwpwTurif).*  Theo- 
retical knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (<piAo- 
uoplcu,  irptryfiaTtuu),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
(ixitrnjfctf  ^vtrun$) ;  2.  Mathematics  (iw.  potbuta- 
Tunf ) ;  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
Aristotle  ij  wp<rfTTj  <f>i\o<Ttt^la,  or  iwnrr^fiti  dto\o- 


•  Metaph.  K.  6,  p.  226,  Brandis,  E.  1  and  2  ; 
Eth.  Nic  ri.  3  and  4. 
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7'*nf»  or  simply  trofla).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (if  QtKoetnpla  wtpi  rd  avdpd- 
vuxx,  tJ  woArrtKi),  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Eth.  A'ic.  i.  2,  Magna  Moral,  i.  1,  ltket.  i.  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  ethic* 
(dfli/of ) ;  2.  With  reference  to  the  family  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Oeconomics  (oUorofwrj) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  Politics  (»oAmmf,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  Eth.  Nic  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  fax  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself,  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  'Ertonf/in  anowoSo'a  vrpl  dwvSti^ws 
Kal  fvurr^firjs  (Metaph.  K.  i.  p.  213,  Brandis), 
which  must  precede  the  wp^rn  <fn\o<ro<pia.  (Met. 
r.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialectic*  or  Analytic*, 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms,  Logic  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy.  (Als- 
ton*, ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 

1.  JJialixtiai  and  Logic 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Organon  (L  e.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  cognoscent  faculty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  (  Topics  and  Elenck. 
&t>hisi.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  falso  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Kritttics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
nre  more  theoretical  (ana/ytica),  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistic*)  and  of 
proof  (Apodcictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  knowledge. 

Literature  of  the  Organon. — Organon,  ed.  Pacius 
a  Beriga,  Morgiis,  1584,  Francof.  1597,  4to.  t 
Elementa  logic**  Aristot.  ed.  Trendelenburg,  BeroL 
1836,  8 to.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinholtz,  De 
fiuibu*  et  pretio  logices  Arist.  Rostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis  UL'btr  die  Ilcihenfolge  dcr  BucAcr  de»  Or- 
yuuon,  kc,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  Bert.  Akad^  1835, 
p. 24 9,  &c — Biese,  die  Philosophic  des  Aristot.  i.  pp. 

45-318  J.  Bartbelemy  St  Hilaire,  De  la  Logique 

d'Aristote,  Memoire  couronnce  par  I'lnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Ka-nryopUu  (Pracdicamenta).  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  species. 
These  are  essence  or  substance  (if  oCaia),  quantity 
(*6<ror),  quality  (row*),  relation  (vpos  ti),  place 
(»ou),  time  (»<rr«),  situation  (Ktltrvat). possession  or 
having  (*x«°')i  <u**°*  (»««"')»  suffering  waVx*")' 

•  Metaphys.  K.  1,  K.  1,  L.  J. 
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The  origin  of  thcss  categories,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg's investigation,  is  of  a  linguistic-grammati- 
cal nature.  (Trend,  de  Arid.  Categ.  BcroL  1833, 

8  TO.) 

2.  n*pl  ipunvttas  (de  Elocutione  oratorio),  i.  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  ipunvsla  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  all  the  component  ports  of  judgments 
and  conclusions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  small  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (See  Classen,  do  Grammaticae  Graecae  Pri- 
nvtnlii*,  Bon nne,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  £.  Geppert, 
Darddlung  der  Grammatischen  Kute/foricn,  Berlin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  (Spot)  and  propositions  (irpordVm)  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  port  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  'AraAvrurd 
vporspa  (Analytica  priora),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  title  is  derived  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (dVoAvciy).  The  word  vprfrspa,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  hand.  4.  The  two  books, 
AvaAuTucd  tart  pa  (also  Sevrcpa,  piyaXa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  books  TomxsV  embrace  Dialectics, 
t.  e.  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
(to>oi,  sedes  et  /units*  argumentorum,  loci,  Cic.  Top. 
c.  2,  Orat.  c.  14,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  6*.  Uepl  ffoQurrucm*  t\4yx**v,  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Leipzig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  editiou  of 
riaio's  Eulhydemus. 

2.  Tlu'orctu'al  Philustnfiu. 

Its  three  parts  are  Physics,  Mathrmatics,  and 
Metaphysics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  which  have  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (rd  dVra  %  kivov- 
P-fva).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (to  wiffov  nal  rd 
ffwtxlt)'  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (x^P'ord),  though 
they  are  still  independent,  naff  air  A  pivoma, 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist  nptirv  exKoaofia,  oof  la, 
deoAoym,  3*okoyucrj  iviffr^pv,  or  ft\oao<pla 
simply)  have  to  do  with  existence  in  itself  and  as 
such  (ri  6V  $  oV,  Met.  I*.  1,  E.  \  \  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (to  xiuPl<rT0'y  T<*  didrrrrov).  Their 

subject  therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  the  best,  the  first  (to  ko66\op, 
re)  out  la,  to  apurrov,  ra  wpwra,  nspl  dpx&t  iirur- 
-rjnv),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  Mvtuphydce,  in  14  books  (t£v  nerd  rd 
<pv<riJtdt  A — N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aristotle's  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treatises.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin.  It  occurs  first  in  Plutarch  (Ale*,  c.  7),  j 
and  must  probably  be  traced  back  to  Andronicua  j 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  pragmaig  there  have  been 
lost  the  writings  Iltpl  f*\ocoe>las%  in  three  books, 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  and  Tltpi  ISias,  in  at  least  four  books,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  (See  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd,  Ari»t. 
libr.  21.  14.) 

Literature  of  the  Metaphysics.  The  edition  by 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  the 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.  Scho- 
lia Graeea  tin  Arid.  Met.ed.  Brandis,  BeroL  1837, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  die  Philosophic  dee  Aria.  i.  pp. 
310 — 661;  Michelet,  Eeamen  critique  de  la  Me- 
taph.  cTArisL,  Paris,  1836  ;  Ravaisson,  Sur  la 
Mitaph.  (TArisU,  Paris,  1838  ;  Glaser, die  Mttuph. 
dee  Arist.  nach  Compontum,  Inhalt,  und  Alcthode, 
Berlin,  1841 ;  Vater,  Vmdiciae  theologiae  Arieto- 
ielis,  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd.  Arist. 
libr.  de  fdeis  et  de  Bono,  sine  de  Philosopkta,  Bon- 
nao,  1823,  and  Rheinisehes  Museum,  ii.  2,  p.  208, 
&c,  4,  p.  558,  &&;  Trendelenburg,  Plaionis  de  Jdeis 
et  Nuweris  Doctrine  »  AristoteU  iUustruta,  Lips. 
1826  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  Jntelligentia,  sice  de 
Menle  SenXeniia,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4 to. ;  Bonitx, 
Observationes  criticae  in  ArietoUlis  libros  metaphy- 
sicos,  Berol.  1842. 

Mathematics,  the  second  science  in  the  sphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing writings  of  Aristotle : — 

concerning  indi- 
visible lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitudes.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critics  to  Theo- 
phrastus.    Ed.  princeps  by  Stephanus,  1557. 

2.  Mnxococd  vpoSK^para,  Mechanical  Problems, 
critically  and  exegetically  edited  by  Van  Capelle, 
Amstclod.  1812.  The  Ronuin  writer  Vitruvius 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  viz.  Physics  or  Natural 
science  (vpayuarcla  s.  uJdobos  eyvcact),  entort\p.n 
rtpl  fwrtm,  loropta  wtpi  <p6rt*.t,  Phys.  I  1  ;  de 
Coda,  iiL  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  following 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Physics 
considers  as  well  the  universal  causes  and  relations 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natural  bodies. 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefore  eternal 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  elements 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  physical 
substances  are,  1.  such  as  ore  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  as  the 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collections  of 
homogeneous  matter  (6punoptpj),  similario),  which 
arc  compounded  of  the  elements,  e.  g.  stones,  blood, 
bones,  flesh;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts (dw- 
uotopxpij,  dissimilaria),  as  e.g.  head,  hand,  &c, 
which  are  compounded  of  different  homogeneous 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  flesh,  Ac; 
4.  organized  objects  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous constituent  parte :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  proceeds 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particular  and 
individual;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognoscent 
observation  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes.  (Phys.  L  1,  iiL.  1 ;  de 
Part*.  Animal,  i.  5;  UaLAnim.  i.  6.  §  4,  Schnei- 
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der.)  Tn  the  latter  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  investigation  of  the  purpose  (to*  oS  «r«*o, 
ausa  finalis),  by  means  of  which  one  arrives  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing  (\6yos,  or  to*  rl  $v  thm). 
Aristotle  reproaches  the  older  investigators  with 
having  neglected  to  penetrate  into  the  purpose  and 
idea  (  t(  a <j  j-  and  \6yos)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
parts  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  sought 
merely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  (De 
Generaiione,  v.  1,  ii.  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
investigation,  corresponds  most  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realized,  and  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 
(De  PartiL  Anna.  L  5;  Phys.  i.  8}  De  Incestu 

A  nim.  '-'.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
ing* of  this  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1.  The  eight  books  of  Physics  (tpvoudi  ixpiaavs, 
called  also  by  others  wepl  dp%*iv  ;  the  last  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  wtpl  Kivjatvs  by  Sim- 
plicius,  Prooem.  ad  Phys.  and  ad  vi.  pp.  404-5, 
ed.  BerdL)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
general  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse is  naturally  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elements.  There  follows  accord- 
ingly. 

2.  The  work  concerning  the  Heaven  (**pl  o&pa- 
vov),  in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  srspi  ttfopov 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Fabric.  />'•'  .  Gr. 
iii.  p.  230,  Harl.)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  the  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  b.  c.  357.  See  Keppler,  Astron.  opt.  p.  35t  ; 
liailly,  f/istoire  de  P  Astronomic,  p.  244. 

8.  The  two  books  on  Productum  and  Destruction 
(**pl  ytviotut  nal  <f>6opat,  de  Generatione  et  Cor- 
rupt tunc),  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  destruction,  which  arc  indicated  more  definitely 
in  the  process  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
inorganic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phaenomena. 
The  consideration  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Four  books  on  Mrteorolor/y  (utrtvpoturyutd', 
de  Meteoris).  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
posed after  B.  c  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acquaintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
ander's expedition.  (St  Croix,  Esamen  critiptc 
dee  Hist.  dTAle*.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Afeteorologia  vet. 
Graecor.  el  Ronu,  BeroL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
groundwork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Ideler,  Lips.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro- 
fuse commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  On  the  Universe  (wepl  jcoVpov,  de  Mundo),  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
hut  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
title  by  Appuleius,  as  Stahr  (Arist.  lei  den  Rumern, 
p.  165,  &c)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
ascribes  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  (Beitr'dge  zur 
Cried,  u.  Rom.  Litt.  Gesch.,  Darmstadt,  1835,  vol.  i. 
pp.  141—283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
(Hildebrand,  Prolegg.  ad  Apjnd.  vol.  i.  p.  xli.,  Ac), 
on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
translation. 

To  the  same  division  of  this  pragmaty  belongs 
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the  small  fragment  on  the  local  name*  of  several 
winds  (drifts**  bious  nal  vpocnryoplai,  out  of  the 
larger  work  wtpl  rnifieUsf  x«P«*"«*,  Diog.  L.  v. 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp-,  ed.  Du  Val.  voL  ii.  p. 
8-18),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  A't/i  Incremento. 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (6/iou>fxtpi}). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  wtpl  uerdKAui-  (Olympiod.  ad 
Arist.  Meteorol.  L  5,  vol.  i.  p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
sttpl  rflt  Kl$ov  (Diog.  L.  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  the  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  ( Meteor,  l  1)  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viii.  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenburg,  ad  Arist.  de  Anima 
Prooem.  p.  1 14,  &c  The  work  which  we  must 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (»»pi  fciaw  loropltu, 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  oi  irepi  rd  fio  Xvro- 
piai  and  fawn)  laropla,  De  Portions,  iii.  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manuer  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  arc  not 
agreed.  Sudiger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  trip 
roS  u  fj  -ytyyav ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Bcrolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
nniieu  oy  me  results  ox  me  most  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parts  of  Animals  (mpl 
fsJaw  popivr).  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animal  According  to  Titxe  (de 
ArisL  Opp.Serte,  pp.55— 58),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  AAyot  irtpl  poetess  ndKurra  nt$oStit6t, 
Prag.  1 81 9,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

8.  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (wept  f<,W 
ytvicrttss),  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  anir 
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malt  and  the  organs  of  generation.  The  fifth  book 
however  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  but  is  a 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  body  suffer. 

9.  De  Inctssu.  Animalium  (ircpl  £wt*v  woptlas), 
the  close  of  which  (c.  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.),  after 
the  external  phacnomcna  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  of  animal  organisation  have  been  treated  of, 
lends  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  touL  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  the 

10.  Three  bonks  on  the  Soul  (*«pl  "I***?*)-  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  sonl  to  be  44 the  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life"  {twos 
aeifutros  Qvgikov  iwdpti  $xoyTOt)'  Such  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  irrt\4x*u* »  (re- 
specting this  expression,  see  Biese,  Phil,  des  A  rut. 
pp.  35.5,  452,  '4/9,  &c.) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organized  : 
it  is  its  essence  (o&ria),  its  \6yot.  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenac,  1833,  8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  are  connected,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects are  carried  out : 

11.  On  the  Motion  of  Animals  (wtpl  f^tUsp  mnf- 

12.  Parva  Natural 'to,  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  (de 
Sensn,  c  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  Recollection  (wtpi  fu^ftns 
leal  AyafunAfftivs). 

(4)  On  Sleep  and  Waking  (nepl  Swov  xal  iypn. 
yopatws). 

(c)  Oh  Dreams  (w«pi  Iwwvlwv). 

(d)  nepl  ttji  Kaff  Swpov  namucns  (de  Divinations 
per  Somnnm). 

(e)  Tltpi  fiaHpo€i6miTOt  Kal  fif>axv€i6rnTos  (de 
Longitudine  et  Brevitate  Vitae\ 

(/)  n«pi  vt6rnros  koI  ytyms  (de  Juventute  el 

affil-         Jiff  ^ 

(g)  Tltpi  dyaxvorjt  (de  Itespiratione). 
(A)  Tltpl  {Wiji  Kal  Say&rov  (de  Vita  et  Morte). 
With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

1 3.  The  treatise  de  Senstty  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fragment  wtpl 
dxowrroi»*  probably  belongs  to  it  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

1 4.  On  Colours  (*tpl  xp**P&r*v\  which,  how- 
ever, Titxe  (/.  e.p.67)  regards  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  on  Plants.  The  fragment  wtpl  *F«(parof 
(de  S/iiritu),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
treatise  *epl  dwwwijj.  The  treatise  on  PhyMO- 
gn<>iuica(<f>vo'Uryvi*niic&)  printed  in  Franx,  Scrij>tores 
Physiognomic*  veteres,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 

*  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  Ptolemaei  Har- 
monica, printed  in  Patrit.  Discuss.  Perip.  p.  85,  &c 
and  in  Wallis,  Opp.  Oxon.  1699,  vol.  iii.  p.  246,  &*. 

t  See  Arist.  Hist.  An**.  v.l,de  Partib.  Anim. 
ii  10,  de  Juvent.  et  Senect.  vi.  1,  de  General.  Anim. 
u  1,  extr.  L  23,  and  in  other  passages. 
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The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  of 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  (wtpl  <purStv'y.i 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  n«pl  fvrsV  (de  Planti*\  accord- 
ing to  a  remark  in  the  preface,  are  a  translation 
from  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  founded 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original.  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  there  are  many  expressions  found  in 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly  Aristotelian 
stamp.  (Compare  Henschel,  de  Arid. "Botun,  Pkilos. 
Vratislaviae,  1823.) 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been 
lost.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  especial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigations,  and 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  frequently  refers  to  investi- 
gations of  his  own  on  the  subject.  (HisL  Anim. 
I  17,  extr.,  iii.  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  25) 
mentions  eight  books  dyarofimv,  and  one  book 
iKKoyi)  drarofi&r,  by  Aristotle.  According  to 
Aristotle's  own  intimations  (de  Gen.  An.  ii.  7,  de 
Part.  An.  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  ZHirjfios  wtpl  ifacQs, 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudeuiua  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  has 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  (de  ConsoL  ad  Apollon. 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  that 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  Laert.,  hiotis  wtpl  tyvxrj**  belongs  to  this 
class  of  works,  is  doubtful.  Respecting  the  lost 
mnlical  works,  see  Buhle,  Lo.  p.  102. 

3.  Practical  Philosophy,  or  Politics. 

All  that  mils  within  the  sphere  of  practical  phi- 
losophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works : 
the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  Oeconomics.  In 
them  Aristotle  treats  of  the  sciences  which  have 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifi-sting 
itself  in  particular  spheres.  Their  subject,  there- 
fore, is  action,  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  Jamily,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  (woulv), 
L  e.  Art. 

Ethics. — The  principal  work  on  this  subject  is 
1.  'Hditcd  N<Kopax<<A>  io  10  books.  Aristotle 
hero  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the 
community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness  (miocu- 
fiovia) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantages 
and  favourable  external  circumstances.  Virtue  is 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of  man 
(ipB6s  A<frvo»).  The  nature  of  virtue  shews  itself 
in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes. In  accordance  with  this,  the  several  vir- 
tues are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  The 
title  Nixofxaxtta  punpd,  under  which  David  (Pro- 
leg,  ad  Catcg.  p.  25,  a.  40,  Schol.  ed.  Berolin.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Th« 
best  editions  are  by  Zell,  Heidelberg,  1820,  2  vols. 
8vo,;  Corais,  Paris,  1822,  8vo, ;  Card  well,  Oxon. 
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1628,  2  vols.;  Michelet,  lierlin,  1828,  2  vols. 
Beside  the  Nicoroochean  Ethics,  we  find  amongst 
the  works  of  Aristotle 

2.  'H0iird  Eo5i$m««»,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
only  books  L  ii.  iii.  and  vii.  are  independent,  while 
the  remaining  books  iv.  v.  and  vi.  agree  word  for 
word  with  books  v.  vi.  and  viL  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus. 

3.  'Hy  M^-yoAa  (in  David,  L  c  *Hfl.  u4y. 
Niko^x*"*)  in  two  books,  which  Pansch  (deArisi. 
ma.jni*  moral  tubditido  libra,  1841),  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  show  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  an  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
bkilful  hand;  whilst  another  critic,  G laser  (die 
Afetaph.  da  Arid.  pp.  53, 54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  Hipl  iprr&v  nal  Kcucmv,  a  collec- 
tion of  definitions,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin,  though 
probably  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  Ethic*  conduct  us  to  the  Politic*.  (See  Eih. 
Nit,  x.  extr.)  The  connexion  between  tho  two 
works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
iartpw  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  by  wp6rtpw  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Aristotelian  Politic*  (woktrutd-,  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  v.  24,  iroAiTun)  dtcpiturts)  in  eight  books, 
have  for  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  for  tie  human  community  in  the 
ttate;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely 
the  external  preservation  of  life,  but  **  happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue "  (dprnf, 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
also  ethic*  form  the  first  and  most  general  founda- 
tion of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  bouse,  tho  family,  is  the 
element  of  the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
government,  after  which  he  gives  an  hiatorico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
conclusion.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  introduction  to  hi* 
edition  (p.  IxxvL),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
transposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books  :  L  ii. 
iii.  viL  >  iii.  iv.  vL  r.  On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
(Phil  de*  Arid,  iL  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
der, Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  vols.;  Corais,  Paris 
1821 ;  Guttling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthtlimy  St.  Hi- 
laire,  with  a  French  translation,  and  a  very  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle's  name,  the 
Oeconomic*  (obcovouMtd),  in  two  books  only  the 
first  book  is  genuine ;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schr.  L  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
is  ascribed  to  Theophrastus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
demus.  (//mW«m  vol.  iii.  pp.  viL  xxviL)  The 


*  For  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
by  his  collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
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best  editions  ore  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1815 ;  and 
Gbttling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pragmaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1.  nporpiTTUcds,  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

2.  Iltpl  tdytrtiaS)  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut,  Arutid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modern 
scholars  agree  with  them.  (See  LvaacLectLAUicae, 
pp.  82—85 ;  Welckcr,  ad  Theogmd.  p.  lix.  &c) 

B.  Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  partly  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
jLenophave,  Zenont,  ct  Gorgia,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philohophy,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment  in 
prim. part.  UbellideXen.  Zen.  et  Gorg.  BeroL  1793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  Politic*  (itoAjtmcu),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatihfactary. 

2.  Nipupa  fiapSapixd,  the  Manner*  and  Custom* 
of  the  Barbarians. 

5.  Kt(<t«s,  Legend*  of  the  founding*  of  Otic*. 

4.  Utp\  tdpTifxaTwv. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  Okvf*mawiKm.  (TlvQwvutiiv  draypatfnj,  Khceu 
&tovvo-iana(,  Diog.  Invert,  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  sV  tow  Ttpaiou  nal  rS»  'Apxvrtlt**,  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Thnacus 
Locrus  (de  Anima  Mundi),  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
Itaeus  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (O.  F.  Grup[>e, 
Ueber  die  Fragments  de*  Arrhytat,  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  Dtdamxdia,  a  criti co-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  26.) 

8.  KvkKos  4  vornTsVe.  (Com p.  Welcker, 
tiler  die  Cyklitchen  Dichter,  p.  48.) 

9.  'Awop^tAora'OunpiKd.  (See  Nitzsch,  deArisi 
adv.  Wolfiano*,  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  n«pi  ,AA«4d*o>w»,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  tourrfon  xoitrronj,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.    To  these  belong  the  Poetic*  and  Wu-taric 

1.  The  Poetic*  (Tltpl  woarruciji).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself,  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
aesthetic*  of  poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  ito  pro- 
sent  form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(as  Gottf.  Hermann  and  Bexnhardy)  look  upon  it 
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as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work ;  other*, 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lecture*  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  preseut,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  w*pl  wontTtV,  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poetic*,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polities  do  to  the  Politics.  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetic*,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (funiptsy,  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  "this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally/and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect : 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  teorjfc,  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Gottf.  Hermann,  Lipe.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations;  Griifenhan, 
Lips.  1821,  an  ill-arranged  compilation ;  Bekker, 
Berol.  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Hitter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Hitter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Listing's  Ham- 
buruische  Dramatnr-rie t  we  need  mention  only 
M  i  iller,  (Jesch.  tier  Tkcorie  der  Kunttt  bei  deu  Alien, 
pt  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  Rhetoric  (t^mT  faroptxj ),  in  three 
Kookg,  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  t«xw»i»  oKwywytj),  in  which  he  collected 
nil  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisias  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric ; — it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  wjth  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  De  temper*  quo  ab 
Arist.  Isbrt  de  Arte  Rhetor,  eotucrtpti  et  edits  tint, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  acco  rd  i  n  g  to  A  ri  s  to  tie,  stands 
side  by  side  (eVriWpofw)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  is  the  argumentation  which  awakens 
conviction  (td  ydp  nurrut  lw«x*^r  ^rrt  f*dvov). 
He  therefore  direct*  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oratorical  argumentation  j  and  the  more, 


inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians,  as  he  says,  hal 
treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  main  divi- 
sion of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  conseqaenco 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  ot 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said.— one  must  also  say  thin  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect  Therefore  in  the  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writing*  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
(*Pijropunf  wpis  ,AA«£oKo'poi>);  but  it  is  spurious, 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaximene* 
of  Lnxupsacus.  Others  consider  its  author  to  have 
been  Theodectes  or  Corax. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  huge  number  of 
Collectanea,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  The  ProUetus  (irpoSAifousra),  in  3b*  sections, 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  and 
moat  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  far  from  being 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  Trois  Mimoires 
star  let  Problimes  it Arist.  in  the  Mem.  de  CAoad. 
des  Inscript.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  285,  &c^  p.  326,  Sec 

2.  Qavudaia  'AMovcr^mza,  short  notice*  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenomena,  chiefly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  Hemm 
Mirubil.  script.  Graeciy  Brans.  1839. 

D.  Lkttkrjl 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spurious :  the 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle's  letters, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Audronicus  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
books.  (Pseudo- Demetrius,  de  Eloatt.  §  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Christian 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Categ.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  ed.  ReroL)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  BeroL)  praises  the  clear,  simple, 
noble  style  of  Aristotle's  letters,  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
those  that  are  extant  Respecting  Aristotle's  trill, 
which  Diog.  Laert  (v.  11 — 16)  has  preserved, 
we  have  spoken  before,   [p.  321,  a.] 

E.  Poems  and  Speeches. 

There  are  preserved — 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hermias,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgen,  Scotia,  Jenae, 
1798,  p.  137  ;  Grafenhan,  AristoL  pacta,  Mul- 
husae,  1831,  4ta;  Bergk,  Poilae  Lyric*  GraecL) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  to 
his  friend  Hermias,  and  one  ou  un  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  were 
'AwoXayU  c&rftfWa*  wp6s  Evpuut&ovra,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  ;  an  'Eiyxtituov  wKonrro^ 
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and  an  'Z-yxtiniow  \6you.    Among  the  writing* 

which  were  foisted  upon  Arfctotlo  m  the  middle 
ages,  there  were  the  treatises  (in  Latin) :  1.  Alga- 
Ucae  Aegypiiorum  philotoj>liae  Mr.  xiv.,  a  compila- 
tion from  Plotinus.  {Clumical  Journal,  toL  xv.  p. 
279.)  4.  De  Porno  (translated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
trt-atise  on  the  immortality  of  the  souL  3.  Secrela 
nrreiarum  (doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
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IV.  LSAOINO  PEATURK8  OF  ARISTOTLE'S 

Philosophy. 
All  that  the  Hellenes  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
whole  compass  of  science  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
traversed  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  up  to  that  time  strolled  and  lived  through, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
philosophy  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age.  Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  close  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
reflection  stcpt  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
of  thought  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mass  of 
materials  that  had  been  gained.  And  wc  cannot 
but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum- 
moned to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle's,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
still  fresh  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
mind  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Thus  did  the  genius  of  the 
age  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
strument. We  have  already,  in  enumerating  bis 
works,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
speculations  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
observations  on  animal  life  and  poetry.  "  Quot 
sacculis,"  exclaims  Quintilian  (Or.  Intl.  xiL  1 1. 
§  22)  in  astonishment,  **  ArUtotelcs  didicit,  ut  non 
solum  quae  ad  philosophos  et  oratores  pertincrent 
srientia  complecteretur,  sed  animalium  satorumque 
nnturns  omnes  perquireret."  w  Aristotle,"  says 
Hegel  (Getch.  der  PkilasojJxie,  ii.  p.  298),  *  pene- 
trated into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
creator  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
him  their  separation  and  commencement.  While 
in  this  manner  science  separates  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitions,  the  Arutotelian  philosophy  at  the 
same  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
ideas.  He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
than  any  one  else.  And  although  his  system  does 
not  appear  developed  in  its  several  parts,  but  the 
parts  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
of  essentially  speculative  philosophy." 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  "sum"  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
line, to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle's 
works  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has 


phy 
the 


undergone  in  Germany  through 
of  HegeL    The  universal  conception 


•  The  best  works  upon  his  philosophy 


which  had  been  formed  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy, as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed from  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fared  no  bettor.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthelical  propositions  (e.  g.  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  nccessihle  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itself.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  false  conception,  according  to  whicb^ 
common  empciria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  clear  Aristotle'* 
method. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of 
thai  witch  traJly  exult,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  lays  bold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  last  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifesto  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  ho  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  genetically  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifesto  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  gencti- 

a  Hegel's  Voricmngen  Zber  Gc*ch.  der  Philoto- 
phi*  ii.  pp.  298 — 122. 

b  Biese,  Die  PhUotophm  Jet  AruMdfin  ihrem 
1  Ztt nam tnenh any*  mit  besondcrer Bervckfifiitigunt/  d<* 
pkiiommhujun  SprarhyrbraucliS.,    vol.  U  Berlin, 
I  lea5,  and  vol.  ii,  1842. 
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cally ;  be  seize*  upon  the  individual  steps  of  con- 
sciousness, from  the  impression  on  the  tenses  to  the 
h  ighest  exercise  of  reason,  and  exhibits  the  internal 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  sets  out,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  world ;  and  this  is  the  empir- 
ical side  of  his  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate thing  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  IS  the  exhibition  and  removal  of  the 
dijficnltiee  which  come  in  the  way  in  tie  course  of  the 
instigation  (aroplai,  Zwrxipeuu.  Comp.  Metaph, 
Hi.  1,  p.  40,  20).  "For,"  says  Aristotle,  "those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
are  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  so,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  tbey  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal."  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  (Metaph.  1. 3, 
Top.  i.  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indeliniteness,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediately  follow  the  aporia, 
but  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  bis 
practice  of  everywhere  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, proverbs  religious  conceptions  (comp.  Metaph, 
xiL  8,  xiv.  8,  de  Caelo,  ii.  1 ,  de  Qenerat.  Anim.  L  2), 
and  above  all,  language  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  enielecheia  («>r«Aix«ia),  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  peeu- 
liaritr,  is  capable  of  attaining ;  whereupon,  again 
be  also  points  out  in  this  emtelecheia  the  higher 
principle  through  which  the  entelecheia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (fiurajur).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  na- 
tural existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  organizing  activity,  makes  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  universe  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  Tho  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  science  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement.  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub- 
sist independently  side  by  side,  and  are  not  com- 


bined by  the  vigorous  self-development  of  the  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  are 
mutually  connected  and  dependent.  This,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  problem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle's  writings  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philoso- 
phizing. Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  laid  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  lias  been  hitherto  treated  by  earlier  philo- 
sophers (Phtft.  i.  2,  &.C.,  de  Ammo,  i.  2,  Metaph, 
i.  8,  &c,  Eth.  JVse.  i.  3,  Magn.  Mor.  L  1,  PoliL  ii.); 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contradictions 
which  present  themselves  (diroptat,  dworfnara). 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  explained  on 
all  sides  (Sraa-opfTy),  and  the  solution  and  recon- 
ciliation of  them  (Awm,  sibropctr,  in  opposition  to 
iiropuy)  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
{Metaph.  i.  init  p.  40,  Brandis,  Phy$.  iv.  4,  p.  21 1, 
L  7,  ed.  BeroL)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
views  and  aperies,  Aristotle  is  not  unfrequentty 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  as  it 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  Relation  or  tub  Aristotelian  Philo- 
sophy to  tmk  Platonic 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itself.  For  while  tho  opposition  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  ideal — in  the  world  of  thought — 
was  conquered  by  Plato's  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  of 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  to 
true  and  proper  reality.  Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  visible  world  of  appear- 
ances, there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  only  a 
passing  relation  of  participation  (p/tagis)  and 
imitation,  in  so  far  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rule  the 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  fashion  it  into  a 
visible  existence.  Plato  accordingly  mode  the  ex- 
ternal world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  bad, 
of  the  contradictory  and  false,  and  recognized  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eternal  immutable  ideas. 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  cog- 
nition, was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.  He  laid 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itself  fashion  itself  into  reality,  is  powerless,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  creative 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  (Metaph, 
xii.  6,  p.  246.  8.,  Brandis.)  The  transition 
of  the  ideal  into  tho  real,  however,  Aristotle  ex- 
plains by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  negation 
(oTspiffftr).  That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  reality 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existence  and 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato's  view ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition,  the 
negation,  through  which  it  comes  to  have  a  kind  of 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  as 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beautiful  The  giving  it 
a  definite  form  does  away  not  with  the  matter, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
I  matter,  and  by  that  means  the  material  is  fashioned 
J  so  us  to  assume  a  definite  existence.    Thus  mat!* 
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ie  the.t  which  is  eternal,  fundamental,  whilst  the  I 
single  object,  fashioned  bo  as  to  aasnme  an  indivi- 
dual existence  is  produced,  and  perishes.  The  mar 
teriai  in  which  the  negation  is  inherent,  is  the 
potentiality  (St/ra/uf),  out  of  which  the  formative 
principle,  as  an  entelechoia,  fashions  itself  into  ex- 
istence. This,  as  the  full  reality  (ivipytut),  is  the 
higher  step  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  these  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  SvrafUf  to  the  ivrtKix*"1  of 
that,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable.  Thus  by  means  of  the  rf&if* 
the  universe  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu- 
tually connected  members,  in  which  these  ff8ij 
attain  to  full  existence.  In  inorganic  nature  the 
purpose  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  organic  nature  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence as  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object  (y^X^)- 
The  energy  (ii'tpyita)  of  the  soul  is,  as  an  entele- 
chcia, thought,  both  voSt  ira^Tiic^s,  since,  as  the 
temporary  activity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  senses,  and 
iwt  wonrruro'f,  1. 1.  cognoscent,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  far  as,  in  the-  pure  clement  of  thought  freed 
from  what  is  sensuous,  it  elevates  tho  finite  world 
into  eognoscible  truth.  From  this  exalted  point  of 
view  Aristotle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 
developed  itself  op  to  his  time  in  science,  arts,  and 
politics. 

VI.  Aristotelian  Logic. 

Aristotle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic. 
The  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
Hegel,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
Aristotle  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera- 
tions of  abstract  reason,  of  finite  thought,  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  thia  "  finite 
thought." 

Aristotle  obtain*  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
these  universal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
speech.  These  categories  (KOTTrvop/ai,  also  iroTwy- 
opjpiara,  Td  Kornyopointva.)  give  all  the  possible 
definitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
thing that  exists  may  be  viewed ;  they  are  the 
most  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
generic  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  firn. 
Yet  they  are  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
which  giro  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  universal  modes  of  expressing  it.  An  inde- 
pendent existence  belongs  to  ovala,  substance, 
alone  of  all  the  categories  ;  tho  rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent  The 
categories  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
tum, by  means  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
object  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
position in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  t  i*, 
that  « the  universal  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
individual "  (jui)  okrmv  oiv  rw  wpthttv  okxt&v 
ti  (Trot). 

*  <I8os  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  pApqrn 
a  the  external  form  itself. 

t  The  irpdrn  owrfa  expresses  the  essential  qua- 
lities only,  the  tt&rtpat  ovalcu  are  substances,  in- 
cluding both  essential  and  accidental  qualities. 
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After  substance  (o*rfa)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quantity,  which  with  that  which  is  rehttire 
attaches  to  the  material  of  die  substance,  then 
pahies  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object.  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  remaining  categories  arc  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  categories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phaeuomena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle's  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  sl8o»,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Mkuuj  and  i»r€A«x«<a- 
(Arirt.  de  Ammo,  ii.  c.  1.) 

The  categories  are  siugls  words  (rd  aV«u  <rvuy 
xXoniji  \ty6fi*t>a).  As  such,  they  are  in  them* 
selves  neither  true  nor  false.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  proposition  (ra  tcrrd  <tv(itKok$* 
AeyoVuvtri.  A  proposition  is  the  expression 
(ipujrtta)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separatee 
and  combines  (dWpttrts,  ovfiwKotc^),  This  opera- 
tion of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment. In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  (ipu^vtia).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
(at  <rvpar\w6iMvui  chro$oW«s),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (a/  dsvxpaWeu  u.sri  rpiwovV  out  >f 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  *»pl  ipfinvtias 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  judg- 
ment, which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neithor  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
(■articular,  the  individual,  mid  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  conclusion.  In  judgment,  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(vpordVstt ),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (AnaL  pr.  i.  25 ;  to  uAv 
tit  Z\owt  to  Si  *  uApos.)  The  conclusion  itself; 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  beyond  the  premises  is 
necessarily  deduced.    But  tho  conclusion  ia  still 
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considered  aj»rt  from  its  particular  content* ;  It  is 
trvated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  as  yet 
supplies  us  with  no  knowledge  (iwwnfrtff).  But 
because  this  abstract  universal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  make* 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
proof,  for  according  to  him,  proof  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  (Anal.  pr.  L  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  be  treats 
of  the  figure*  of  the  syllogism,  ami  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them,  (cc  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  is  proposed  (ssrropsiV), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
(AnaL  ii.  1—151,  points  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc  16 — 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
viction only,  (cc  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  till  we  arrive  at 
proof  i,  c  a  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  ( ffvWoytffAO s  hrurnipoviKos,  thr68ti£u)t 
which  proceeds  from  tho  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof,  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prin- 
ci/Jet.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principles.  They  are  the  Universal,  which 
selves  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
nttain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  (rovt)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  (t^ifais),  which  is  itself  the  | 
Universal,  develops  these  principles  (apxty  oat  of 
itself. 

In  proof  wc  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Anal.  posL  L  7),  u 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(yirtt  rivi)  considered  in  itself.  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  8.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Hero  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  (wporipa  lerf).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
(es-urnfotii)  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (So^a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  thai  something  is,  and 
wky  it  is  so,  be  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  vis.  tho  defini- 
tion of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
wc  have  stated  what  an  object  it.  This  is  eft. tied 
by  definition  (ipuruit).  The  definition  states  what 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  conclusion,   uor  even  be  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  (Anal.  pott.  ii.  7.)  Wc  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  its  existence 
itself.  Aristotle  analyses  the  different  kinds  of 
definition  (Anal.  pott.  ii.  10),  then  treats  of  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declares  the 
why  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  (AnaL  post  ii.  11,  Ac  ii.  13k)  The  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  its  essential  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  theso  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.  One  aid  in  definition  is  sttLiirmon 
(hicdptmt).  The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour- 
ing first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become, 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  imjwrtant  in 
proposing  problems.  (Anal,  pott  ii.  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  does  not,  either  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  he 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
(ooianos)  forms  the  central  point  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (to  rl 
Ifv  ttweu)  in  the  identity  of  its  etittemet  and  essence, 
and  so  continually  points  out  the  universal  in  the 
particular. 

VII.  Metaphysics. 

The  first  pkilotophy  (for  such  is  the  name  Aria* 
totle  gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  the 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
(Met  ii.  S,  4.)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni- 
versal, is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  (Met.  L  2.)  It  is,  however, 
I  at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  science,  because 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowable ;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things: 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  (4  o&rta  koI  to  t( 
fa  ;  b.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (4  8\if 
koI  to  VTOKttfitPov)  }  c  The  principle  of  motion 
(30*y  7j  dpxil  ttJ*  Kurfatms)  ;  d.  The  purpose  and 
the  good  (r&  ol  IWa  nol  ri  &yaP6v).  The  earlier 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  these 
chisses  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion. With  full  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  from 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Plato  in  bold  and  mas- 
terly outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy had  up  to  his  tune  resembled  a  lisping  child 
(4*AAi£»m«V»,  Met  L  10,  p.  993,  Bekk.). 

The  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  philo- 
sophizing. This  consciousness,  which  has  come  out 
in  all  its  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  But 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (dcropieu\  which 
rise  against  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  on 
all  sides,  and  therefrom  arrives  at  the  folio  wiry* 
result: — 
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1.  There  it  a  science  which  considers  existence 
as  buch,  and  the  definitions  pertaining  to  it  as 
such.  2.  It  is  not  the  some  with  any  one  of  the 
particular  sciences,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attributes.  3.  The 
principle*  and  highest  causes  of  things  must  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  various  ways,  and 
denotes  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  the  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tude, &c,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
ever, the  What,  which  denotes  the  substance,  is 
the  first  (Met.  vii.  1.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)  All  other 
definitions  only  stutc  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
first  definition,  and  arc  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
substance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance (oiaia)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
everything,  and  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
&c,  it  is,  but  when  we  know  tchat  it  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  What  is  the  substance? 
(t(t  ij  otKria;)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.  (Met.  vii.  1.  p. 
102ft.)  Aristotle  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
substances:  1.  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
(Met.  xiL  1,  2,  vii.  7)»  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
rishable, like  single  sensible  objects.  The  mo- 
menta of  this  sensible  substance,  are,  —  a.  the 
matter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant;  6. 
particular  things,  the  negative  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  e.  the  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
elSor.  2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
that  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
imperishable,  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  active  principle  [MpyttH,  actus)  steps  in, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  (vovs).  That  which  it 
contains  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  i*ipyna.  The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
tentiality and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
passive  universal  and  the  active  universal.  These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.  That  which  is 
changed  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  else  by 
which  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  cause  (apx7!  >> 
but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
atria.  (Met.  v.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  gives 
reality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself:  this  re- 
mains the  some :  it  is  still,  however,  matter,  which 
is  different  from  the  active  principle,  though  both  I 
are  combined.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
form,  the  union  of  both.  The  relation  of  the 
newly  coined  idea  of  oTfAix*<a»  or  the  purpose 
realized  by  the  formative  principle,  to  )he  idea  of 
ii'tpytuL,  is  this  :  irrtKix*ta  signifies  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  conformity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
and  ivipyua  denotes  the  actuality  which  is  in 
conformity  with  this  completion.  (Mciaph.  ix.  3, 
p.  179.  8,  Brand.)    Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 

*  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
ality of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
This  aituality  is  ivipyua,  actus,  and  is  perceptible. 
Dot,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 
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1 3.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
huvasus,  Mpytta,  and  iyrt\ixtia  are  united  ;  the 
afcoiute  substance;  the  eternal,  unmoved  ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  tune  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
purus,  Met.  xiL  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himself. 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  In  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
aro  one;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (tho 
Mpyeux)  are  one  and  the  same.  God  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thought  is  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought*  Object* 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  tho 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (oMa).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought  but  as  a  body ;  it  has, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examination  of,  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God, — the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  ^is  himself.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  vovs  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  fashion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  tho 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognizes  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  hero  leave  the  subject 

VIII.   The  Particular  Scihncss. 
Respecting  the  Essence  of  the  Particular  Sciences, 
and  the  division  of  them  into  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Sciences. — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  tho  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  cntelccheia 
(rd  ivr*\is  fxov)*  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  entelecbcia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (if 
tow  Svv^ini  bvrot  «VTfAtx*"t  ft  roiovrov,  nlrnau 
itrrl).  The  potentiality  (Biivaius)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (ivioytia)  without  entelecheia;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  word  tvvafuv ; 
if  it  docs  manifest  itself,  it  becomes  a  thing  tor* 
Mpyiwy.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  j'ct  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it  (Buhle, 
in  Krsch  and  G ruber's  Encydop'ddie.) 

•  Met,  xii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  outo>  dpa  you  *1*'p 
i<n\  to*  Kpdrio-Toy  Hal  ttrrtv  koV»», 
»<yr,<r«. 
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exist  only  when  the  essence  of  the  particular,  the 
ronrdv,  i. «.  the  conceivable,  the  reasonable,  is 
perceived.  (Met.  vii.  6.)  It  pre  supposes  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proof,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consists 
in  this :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (btdvoia),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion of  tho  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  falso- 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (yfrot,  Ana!,  post.  i.  28,  Met  xi.  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it.  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduces  the  proof  out  of  the  principles  pecu- 
liar to  it,  Le.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (i.  e.  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  caixL  b.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  e.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (ixpiSeta)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
.this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it.  (Met.  xiii.  3;  Ami!,  post.  i.  27; 
Met.  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  (dupiGwt),  is 
pedantic  (art\*ve*pov,  Met.  L  1,  p.  29,  Drand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  does  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  n  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  bos  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental  The  same 
may  be  said  of  tho  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  bo  exhibited  only  in  outline  (ir  rfcy, 
Eth.  Nic.  I  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dental. For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(toB«  n)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial ;  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
essences  and  those  which  are  universal  are  almost 
the  same  natures  (Met  xiii.  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 
It  it  only  in  the  individual  that  the  universal  attains 

reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opcra- 
tion  of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  nihil  est  in  inteUectu  quod  non  fueril 
in  sens*,  holds  good.    (D*  Auim.  iii.  8.)    In  tho 
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rout  waithrruc6t  the  sensible,  finite  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  rout  wotirrutot  which  attains  to 
the  cognition  of  the  complete  truth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  vice  versa  tho  proposition  holds 
good:  niltil  est  in  sensu,  quod  non  fuerit  t*  in- 
tellcctu. 

Reason  is  cither  theoretical  or  practical  reason 
(de  Anim.  iii.  10).  The  object  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchange- 
able); the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  (Metaph.  ii.  I.)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particular 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  universal.  {Eth.  Nic.  vi.  12.)  The  scientific 
treatment  of  the  moral  (ethics  and  politics)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtue 
is  (oti  fop  Iv'  tihuaty  rt  t&Ttv  ij  dptri)  CKrrroptQa, 
Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  vir- 
tuous (cUA*  V  dyotfo)  yiruptta).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  be  of  no  use.  The  difference  be- 
tween action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(wpirrnr  and  iroit.iv)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  art.  What  is  common  to  both  is, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  octivity  lies 
here  in  the  subject  (Mel.  xi.  7),  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  tho  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  (Eth.  Nic 
vi.  4.)  The  difference,  the  re  re  fori1,  between  tho 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (wpirretv)  the  pur- 
pose lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  tho  wpswrrw), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  (irot*7i>)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.  (MetajJu  vL  1  ; 
Matjn.  Mor.  i.  35.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  from  it  Their  object  is  either,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cognition  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  still 
restricted  to  one  Bide  of  the  material,  to  the  quan- 
titative (Met.  xiii.  2), —  accordingly  vd  dxitn/jra 
d\A'  otl  xwP"rrd  ;  or,  b.  the  universal,  as  by- 
means  of  the  formative  principles,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the 
essences  of  natural  things  (rd  dx«p«<rro  dAA*  o&k 
ditlvirra)  ;  c  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  universal, 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  (to  alitor 
Ka\  ixivrrrov  «al  xttPtar°")'  Cm*  °f  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  action, 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (ethics, 
oeconomics,  politics),  or  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

Tub  Tuxorktical  Scikncbs. 
1.  Natural  Sciences. 

Tho  science  of  Physic*  (tj  ^wris-jf,  ij  irtpi 
<pva*o>s  iwtemj/xn)  considers  that  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  motion.  Its  object  is  not  tho 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (ri  rl  tJvat), 
but  the  idea  in  its  real  existence  in  the  material 
(to*  tl  ixrri).  Natural  existence  has  the  origin  of 
motion  in  itself  originally.  Motion  is  change  from 
what  exists  to  what  exists.    Nature,  therefore,  is 

but  on 
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nested  of  life,  a  process  of  becoming'  and  being 
produced,  in  which  the  moving  power,  consisting  in 
the  formative  principle,  is  that  which  gives  it  it* 
shape.  In  natural  existence  mailer  (0A?j),  depri- 
vation (aripnau),  and  the  formative  principle,  are 
in  inseparable  union.  Matter  is  the  foundation 
of  the  manifold,  for  even-thing,  according  to  the 
formative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actuality.  The  internal  formative 
principle,  on  the  other' hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
is  unchangeable  in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  formative  principle  is  in  itself  eternal  and  im- 
pcrisliable,  and  is  perishable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
engenders  itself  in  the  material.  Natural  science 
considers  the  formative  principles  which  in  motion 
and  change  continually  reeitgcnder  themselves.  The 
formative  principle  and  the  purpose  nre  the  same, 
only  conceived  of  in  a  different  relation:  —  the 
formative  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac- 
tually exists  ;  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  why  1  of 
it.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  cause. 
Tho  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
(Phys.  ii.  7 — 9.)  Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  activity  (wpdrrereu,  Phys.  ii.  8)  in  relation  to 
this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
thing,  so  is  its  natural  constitution.  Nature  now 
has  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 
and  consideration.  (Phys.  Lc.)  It  creates  accord- 
ing to  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
duemotrioal,  but  not  a  divine  activity  (ii  yap  <p6ats 
SatfiMfla  dW'  oi  Sfia,  de  Dir.  per  Soma,  c  2). 
Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  formative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
material ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
of  the  purpose,  abortions  are  produced.  (Phys.  /.c, 
de  G'ener.  Anim.  iv.  4.)  Nature  therefore  has  the 
foundation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
itself, — is  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
from  tho  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
fashioning  active  principle  is  the  ttbe-s,  and  this 
when  perfected  is  trre\lxtm  and  Mpyeux,  iu  con- 
trast with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tential, is  tho  lower  principle.  The  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
coming ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
nature,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
tion of  motion  does  not  understand  nature.  (Phys. 
iii.  I.)  Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
strives  to  advance  from  potentiality  (matter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
capable,  i.  e.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
its  purpose.  The  tlSos  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
visible  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 
coming; hut  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom- 
ing itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  tho  active,  fashioning 
principle.  The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actuality.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro- 
duced  ;  it  is  the  life  (o7op  {onf  tis  ov<ra)  in  all 
natural  things.  (Phys.  viii.  ].)  Through  this 
striving  of  all  natural  existences  after  the  imper- 
ishable, everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  souL 
(De  (inter.  A  nim.  iii.  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
considered  in  themselves,  have  motion  iu  them- 
selves, reciprocally  produce  each  other,  and  so 
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imitate  the  im|>erishable  (as  e.  y.  earth  and  fire, 
Met.  ii.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  generation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  (de  Anim.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  far  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  according  to  number 
(iv  dpi9w>),  they  are  not  eternal.  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (De  CXtelo,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tions of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
(Phys.  iv.  5  ;  De  (Mo,  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forma, 
shews  itself.  (De  Anima,  ii.  2,  3.)  Natural  science 
then  must  follow  this  process  of  development,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develop  bow  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  man,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organization  (Polit.  i.  8  ;  IlisL 
Anim.  ix.  1  ;  De  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  farther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  voL  ii.  pp.  59 — 
216. 

2.  Mathematics  and  the  Mathematical  Science*. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quantitative. 
(Met.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  die  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (SidVota) 
dwells  where  it  considers  the  universal  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  cases  (Phys.  ii.  2) ;  and  mathematics,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  existence  as  such.  Tho  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  (xtpl  n  pjpot  rqi  otWar  vKns 
wottlrat  Hjy  9*vpiay,  Met.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences, therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  physirs 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  that  which  has  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  rar  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable,  (Met. 
vi.  1,  xii.  7.) 

The  science  of  mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  fiir  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  science  of  metaphysics,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
thut  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable, 
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Mathematics,  therefore,  stand  half-way  between 
physics  and  metaphysics.  (Met.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
I  9,  p.  33,  23,  xl  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existence  exists  only  Swafitt  (according  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abstractive  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  is  therefore  no  independent  exist- 
ence, nothing  .  substantial.  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  bat  only  by  means  of  separation  (e.  g.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  ill 
mathematics.  (Met.  iv.  2,  J'hys.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractuui, 
forms  the  starting-paint,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it 
(Phj/s.  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  (Met.  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  as  tuck.* 

the  view  taken  by  Aristotle  of  the 
see  Biese,  ii  pp.  225-234. 


The  Practical  Scibnck. 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exliibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences,  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  O economics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Ethics, 

1.  General  Definitions.  + — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
happiness  (tMcupoy to.  Eth.  Nic  L  2—7,  x.  6—8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(ivtpyita')  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  as  the  highest  human 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  so  id  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  separate  independent  period  of  existence. 
(Etk.  Nic.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  are  virtue,  and  external 


*  The  only,  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
(po0tytaTiKoV,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lost  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  (AnaL  pod.  i.  27,  Met. 
T.  6.) 

+  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
machcan  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  yeneral  part  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  more  closely. 
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good  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtues 
arc  of  two  kinds,  either  intellectual  virtues  (8i»- 
voirriiccdy,  or  moral  virtues  (i)0t<to/),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Aristotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics  is  also  different.  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefore,  wo  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  of  being  given  respecting 
them.  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  trained 
44  to  rejoice  and  bo  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  for 
grief  and  joy  arc  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  (Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temjierate.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  accompanied  by  fore-choice  (J£ir  wpoaipn- 
rucif),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  (Eth.  Nic.  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  (i  <pp6vifxot)  determines.  This  me- 
dium assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  tho  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  nnd  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  incli- 
nations of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  then  and 
not  before  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iii.  8,  v.  extr.)  and  logical  (vi.)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
mean  b  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  parts,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  moans  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  firmnctt  of  character,  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (eyKpartia)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  as  in  endurance  (xaprcp/a,  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Plat.  Laches),  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (Eth.  Nic.  vii.  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  essential  nature  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  (Eth.  Nic.  vii.  12,  &c.)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tues, is  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuance 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9th 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explicitncss.  He  shews  that  it  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  oil  kinds  of  unions,  and  contributes  to  tho 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
circles  of  social  life.  Lastly,  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  each  species  of  activity  directed  towards  tho 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  undis- 
turbed energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  tius 
I  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance,  pro- 
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duces  a  jtlecuun,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  urging  the-  man  on  to  virtuous  activity, 
besides  being  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  1  Oth  book 
(EUu  A7c  x.  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerful 
means  of  virtue. 

After  the  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
virtue  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  u  e.  of  the  life 
devoted  to  philosophical  contemplation,  is  brought 

E prominently  into  view  j  which,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
ife,  is  accorded  to  but  few  men.  (Eth.  Nk.  x.  8.) 
In  contrast  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
active,  practical  life,  which  has  its  firm  kisis  in 
the  ethical  virtues,  and  in  external  good  circum- 
stances the  means  of  carrying  out  and  accomplish- 
ing the  higher  ends  of  life.  Tlut,  hnuxrer%  can 
only  take  place  IN  thb  state  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
themselves  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politic! 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
cients. The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  was  no  other  than  this :  to  exhibit  the 
good  in  the  process  of  becoming,  in  that  way  in 
which  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
dualizes itself  most  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
inclinations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
in  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  ancients,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
secondly,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
and  so  to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
to  shew  that  the  obligation  to  live  according  to  this 
rule,  is  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
which  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
ble basis  of  action. 

2.  Politic*. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
elements  (<rro<x<<a,  Polit.  iv.  II,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
politics,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particular  part  (roXerucj  t»s  Eth.  Nk.  L  1,  Mag*. 
A/or.  i.  1.)  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
only  that  it  is  far  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
conduct  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end-  (Po- 
lit.  iii.  12.)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  arc  one 
and  the  same  species  of  habit  (Etk.  Nk.  vL  8); 
all  they  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  coniinuuity. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is : 
a.  The  management  of  the  family — oeconomics. 
6t  In  the  management  of  the  state.— a.  Legislative 
power  (votuArrurfi^  which  regulates  the  general 
relations  ( a^xiTnrrorunf).  JB.  Administrative potcer 
(voAiTunf)  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
particular  circumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
nistrative power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state  which  deliberates  on  tho  public  concerns 
($ov\tvrucn\  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
applying  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
the  judicial  power  (Juawrrurn),  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  to  private  concerns. 

As  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
perfect,  i.  e.  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
striven  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
as  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
but  the  quality  of  self-sufficiency  (adromtcta)  must 
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pertain  to  it.  This  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  ull  other  circle*  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  a*  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  stato  (JeSor  wo\i- 
ruroV,  I'olit.  i.  2,  iiL  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it  Tho  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  organically  connected  members,  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  family;  it 
is  the  absolute  prius.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it.  (Polit.  i.  2,  cxtr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  abrifKua,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
Happiness  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  nu 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(4>fT7j) ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  far  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  are  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Eth.  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  full  development.  The 
two  sciences  therefore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
rp&rtpov  he  refers  to  the  Ethics  and  in  the  latter 
by  6ot«iw  to  the  Politics, 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (word  tj)k  Ce^nryiipjrtiv  piOo&ov,  Polit.  i.  1 ), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  family  (oi/a'a).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes  not 
by  the  barbarians  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle's 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  tho 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellcn  or  barbnrinn)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom.  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  tho 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  family 
(skives  and  free  persons  master  and  slaves  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  despotic  (dsoworiKif),  nuptial  (70/44x1)%  and 
parental  (rtKvowonrrucj ),  with  which  is  associated 
besides  tho  oiKorofuict.  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
(Polit.  L  7),  but  at  the  same  time  tho  family  is  tho 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just  (Eth.  Eutlem.  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependont  and  connected  mem- 
bers with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realisa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  state.   Thereupon  in  the 
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third  book  he  develops  the  idea  of  the  state  ac- 
cording to  its  separation  into  different  forms  of 
government ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
several  constitutions  according  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.    For  legislation  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution, not  rice  vena.    That  is  to  say,  constitution 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  iu  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sovereignty  (to  niptov)  is 
determined.    The  constitution  is  thus  the  soul  of 
tho  state.  (Polit.  iv.  1,  iiL  4.)    The  tows,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  the  determining  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  governing  body  governs,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  aristocracy,  kingdom,  and  republic 
(voAircia  t)  t£  KOiyy  Tpomyoptuopirn  ivopart), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perversions 
(*ap«*6dV«ts)  of  them:  oligarchy,  tyranny,  demo- 
cracy.   These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  number;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  preponderance  of  exter- 
nal strength  and  tctuith  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  6. 
on  the  preponderance  of  internal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).    Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5th  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  pre- 
serving causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  (Polit.  iii. 
1 7,  iv.  1 )  ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
est number  of  states,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democratical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed nnd  united.  (J'olit.  iv.  12.)    From  snch  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  (trvpUvcurpol), 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power.   (Polit.  iv.  1 4,  vi)    Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly constituted,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.     He  shews  that  the  question, 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  question,  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life?  (  Polit.  vii.  1 )  he  develops  the  external  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (Polit. 
vii.  4,  ice),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  ore  independent  of  fortune. 
(Polit.  vii.  13,  Ac.)    For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(Polit.  viii.  1.)    Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
nnd  power.    By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  (Polit.  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  politics  that  is  completely  realised,  for 
which  ethics  form  the  ground-work,  via,  human 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.    Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
tics is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started— ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
points  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
itself  to  the  departments  of 


8,  Rhetoric  and  Aesthetics* 
1.  Rhetoric — Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  relate 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  and 
read  than  the  properly  philosophical  writings,  and 
portly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  considerably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  some 
general  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  (iarrUrrpoQos)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  subjects,  with 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  particular  science,  every 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  respecting 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capable. of  forming 
a  judgment.  Every  one  considers  himself,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  orator  and  dialectician. 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routine  to  an  artistic  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  theory,  which  arrives  at  the 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object  (Rhet.  u'l.)  The 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argumentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.  Euthymemes  are 
the  foundation  (triipa  rys  w(<rr««rt)  of  argu- 
mentation. Aristotle,  as  he  himself  says,  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these.  The  ofgect  of  Rnetoric  is  convic- 
tion, but  its  business  (tpyov)  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  belief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  (Rhet.  i.  l,oi  ri  wtioai  fpyor 
adrijr,  dWd  r6  tBttv  to*  tirdpxovTa  wi0ard  wtpl 
ixdurrov.  Comp.  Qaintil.  ii.  16,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt  de  tempore  quo  ab  ArisL  libri  de  arte 
rhet.  editi,  p.  8,  &c.)  The  means  of  proof  (rltrrta) 
therefore  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  &c),  partly 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator  ;  to  these 
belong  the  personal  qualities  (■ijOos)  of  the  orator 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  orator:  bo  must  understand  how  to 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  insight  into  the 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  the  passions.  (Rhet.  ii.  22.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  out  of  tho 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics.  (L  4.)  For  argu- 
mentation, example  and  enthymeme  ore  in  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics. 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymemcs 
are  taken  from  the  special  departments  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  genuine 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  the 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itself,  ami, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  rd&n,  unfolds 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which 
lays  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselves 
out  of  the  different  dispositions  which  may  exist 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  namely,  is 
either  a  ^cugo's,  i  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  enjoyment,  or  he  is  one  who  forms  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  is 
past  In  accordance  with  these  different  charac- 
ters in  which  the  hearer  appears,  there  result 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deliberative  (y*»os 
<rvpJ8ovktinuc6f),  the  forensic  (y.  oucavtica*),  the 
epideictic  (y.  iwio«utrucoy).  Aristotle  then  deter- 
mines what  are  the  essential  elements  of  these 
species,  and  further  the  occasion  and  purposes  of 
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them.  The  difference  of  purpose  again  involves 
attention  to  the  appropriate  arguments,  according 
as  these  are  common  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  convincing,  however,  depends  not 
merely  on  oratorical  conclusions,  but  also  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  hearers.  Therefor©  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
how  the  favourable  disposition  requisite  on  every 
occasion  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  tho 
hearer.  Bat  a  person  must  know  not  only  vrkal 
to  say,  but  also  how  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
has,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
expression  and  arrangement. 

2.  Poetics. — **Thou,  O  man,  alone  poasessest 
art!"  This  dictum  of  Schiller's  is  already  ex- 
pressed by  Aristotle.  (Met  LI.)  In  art  the 
production  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
main  purpose,  whilst  tho  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  is  throughout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
speech  itself.  The  relation  of  art  to  morality  and 
virtue  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  slight 
one ;  for,  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
where  the  main  thing  is  the  production  (wot*?*)  of 
a  work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  every  art, 
and  every  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
purifies  nnd  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 
soul,  strengthen*  nnd  elevates  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  produces  by  fashioning  organic- 
ally, but,  with  consciousness  (/%*.  ii.  8),  and  its 
creative  efforts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  effort*,  and  of  tho  work  of  art  produced,  be- 
long to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (rd 
irtptTTd)  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Aristotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
ancients,  reckons  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  (Polit.  viii.);  but  with 
him  it  has  also  already  the  signification  of  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reality,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
religion  and  morality  likewise. 

All  the  several  arts  find  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  this,  that  they  are  all  imitations  ( fiifxjatit ), 
i  e.  all  arts,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orchestic  (the  art  of  dancing), 
painting,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  real 
essence  of  things,  which  they  represent.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  arts  from  each  other  lies 
partly  in  the  diversity  of  the  meant  by  which  they 
represent,  partly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
partly  in  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
of  art.  How,  according  to  Aristotle's  view,  the 
beautiful  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
separate  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
to  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (in  his  work  trtpi  Tonrrurqr)  has  treated  of. 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  inspiration  (lihet.  iii.  7), 
and  its  means  of  representation  is  language,  metri- 
cal as  well  as  unmetrical.  (Poet  1.)  Improvisa- 
tions form  the  historical  starting-point  for  all 
poetry,  which  from  its  very  commencement  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  directions,  that  which 
follows  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.  This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  poet  A  delicate  perception  of 
what  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  faculty 
of  observation,  and  a  mind  easily  excitable  and 
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capable  of  inspiration  (Hid  tbpvovt  ij  »onfrurd 
«Vnj»  ^  /uovurou,  Rhet  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  representa- 
tion, tho  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus, reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  his- 
tory. {Poet.  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
through  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  tho  matter,  the  <r&»9eats  (or  avaraffis) 
t£v  *  pay  pare**  {Poet.  7)»  in  other  words,  tho 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  (dpx$  *«  olov  ifyvxti 
6  fxvdoi  rijs  rpa.~f(f.Sias,  Poet.  7*).  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  facts,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself,  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  (Poet.  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  im- 
porting something  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono- 
logical succession  what  tho  individual  has  really 
doue,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  Tho  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  facts  which  he  describes ;  tho 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  bis  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appendix. 
The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  40  such  writers  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  we 
hare  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hermippus 
of  Smyrna,  Timothcus  of  Athens,  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (6  M&yrtis),  Pseudo-Aristippus,  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Eumelus,  Phavorinus,  &&,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxonus  of  Tarentum,  Apellicon 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristocles  of  Messene,  Damasciua, 
Andronicns  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sources  still  extant 
are  the  following :  — 1.  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  1 — 
35  ;  2.  Dionysius  of  Halicamasaus,  Epittola  ati 
Ammaeum  de  Demotthene  et  A  risk) tele ;  8.  Pscudo- 
Ammonius,t  vita  Arietoleli^  by  a  later  com- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy,  but  what  he  says  of  the  mythus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

+  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  dee  Somas, 
December,  18:»2,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  this  little  biography. 
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piler,  according  to  other*  by  Philoponus,  edited 
by  J.  Nunncsius,  together  with  an  old  latin 
translation  of  the  same,  with  some  additions 
( Vctus  translatio) ;  4.  The  abort  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Menage 
(Anonyrous  Menagii  iu  Diog  Laert  v.  35,  vol.  lL 
p.  201,"  ed.  Mcibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  Hcsychius  Milesiu*.  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  voL  of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  Among 
the  more  modern  biographies,  we  noed  mention 
only  the  works  of  Guarinus  of  Verona  (a.  d.  1460, 
Vita  Aristttdis,  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  biographies)  ;  Patritius  (Discussiones 
Peripatetkaey  Basil.  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vila  Aristotdis, 
Lngd.  1621);  Andreas  Schott  (  Vitas  comparator 
Aristotdis  tt  Denutstlienis,  Augustao  Vindelic.  1603, 
4 to)  ;  Buhle,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Ersch  andGruber's  Encyclopaedic, 
v.  p.  273,  Ac;  fllakesley's  IAfis  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  Arutotdia  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.'  [A.  8.] 

ARISTOTELES  ('ApurroriKris).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Panegyricus 
of  I socrates.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  35.)  Some  modern 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  rtx***  o-umrjwyif,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens  &n  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (y.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  ele  gance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Lat'rtiua  (v.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  Tltpl 
Tlotnrixri%. 

4.  Of  Argoa,  a  megnric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plut.  Aral.  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  113.)  He 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  waa  hostile 
to  Clcomenes  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con- 
trived to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyb.  ii.  53;  Plut  Cleom.  20.) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  Tltpl  TIKmvaapov, 
which  is  completely  lost   (Diog.  Laert  y.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  I  bad,  which  is 
likewise  lost.  (Diog.  Lat-rt  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers of  the  name  of  Aristoteles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Metaphys.  xii.  55) ;  tho  second,  a  son  of 
Erasistratus,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricus  (adv. 
Math.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenaean,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  the  time  of  Galen.  (De  CotuuetwL  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
tho  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea.  (Tltpl  EiKo/ar, 
Harpocrat  *.  v.'Apyovpa  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Iihod. 
L  558.)  Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person;  and 
thnt  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  Eu6o4uv  iro\trtla  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writers'  make  mention  of  many  more 

*  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
Prof.  Stahr,  expressly  for  this  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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persons  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles,  respecting 
whom  no  particulars  are  known.  Diogenes  enu- 
merates eight,  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsiua  (de  Script.  J/istor.  Phil.  L  12)  no  less  than 
thirty-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

AIUSTOTI'MUS  ('ApurriruMts),  became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of^Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hcllanicus,  Cylon,  and 
others.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §  1 ;  Plut.  de  AitUier.  Virt. 
p.  251,  &c.) 

ARISTOTCENUS  QApurrStiros},  a  philosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidas,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Tarcntum,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spintharus  (othcrwiso 
Mnesias).  (Aelion,  //.  A.  ii.  II.)  He  learnt  music 
from  his  father,  and  having  been  afterwards  instruct- 
ed by  Lamprus  of  Erythrae  and  Xenophilus  tho 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(Gell.iv.  1 1 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Digp.  L 1 8),  whom  he  appears 
to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  studies,  though 
probably  not  in  the  success  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted them.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  literature. 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Thcophrastus  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristodes  (ap.  Etudi.I'ratp.  Evang.  xv.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  he  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  thnt  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  harmony  of  the  body  (Cic  Tusc  Disp.  i.  1 0, 1 8 ; 
Lact  Instil.  viL  13,  de  Opi/.DeiyC  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
/'Wo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  ( DeAn.  1 4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxenus  appears  to  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider- 
able remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us 
except  three  books  of  dpuovued  OT<MX**ct  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (See  Burney,  Hist, 
of  Musky  voL  I  p.  442.)  They  contain  less  actual 
information  on  the  theory  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticisms 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxenus,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  own  ac- 
count was  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and  sys- 

introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
that  which  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries, 
whom  ho  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  swedwss.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  reason  or  seas* 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  -musical  science 
and  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  its  proposi- 
tions. Pythagoras  had  discovered  tho  connexion 
between  musical  intervals  and  numerical  ratio* ; 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  prind]xU  concords 
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were  defined  by  simple  ratios  which  were  either 
tuperparUadar  (of  the  form  — -I—  \  or  multiple 

(of  the  form  ^    From  this  met,  he  or  his  followers 

inferred,  that  no  interval  could  be  consonant  which 
was  defined  by  a  ratio  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
hence  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses),  that  such  intervals  as 
the  octave  and  fourth  (the  eleventh),  for  example, 
were  dissonant.  Aristoxcnns  justly  blamed  them 
for  their  contempt  of  facts,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
decisions  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(p.  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
every  consonant  interval  added  to  the  octave  produces 
another  consonance,  which  is  true ;  but  also  that 
the  fourth  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  falsity  of  which  proposition  is  not  directly  ap- 
parent to  the  ear,  but  indirectly  would  become 
evident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  be 
suggests  for  the  confirmation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Comm.  in  Ptol.  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p. 
2 11,  and  Wallis's  appendix,  pp.  159, 169 ;  Burney, 
vol.  i.  chap,  v.;  Theon  Smyrn.  p.  83,  ed.  Bulliald. 
and  not  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
works  of  Aristoxcnus  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources  by  Meursius  and  others.  (See 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  voL  ii.  p.  257 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  appendix,  c  12.)  Among  them  ara  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  Archytos,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
distinguished  persons;  and  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  including  one  n«pt 
Tparyucijs  'Opxifaws,  and  one  n«pl  Ad\tiv  Tprt- 
outs.  A  fragment  of  'fvO/wccL  <rro<x<<a  was  edited 
by  Morelli,  Yen.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
of  the  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 
referred  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  'Apporuci  <rro<x<<a  were  first 
edited  in  Latin,  whh  the  Harmonies  of  Ptolemy, 
by  Ant  Gogavinus,  Ven.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Alypiasand  Kicomachus,  by  Meursius  (  Lugd. 
Bat  1616),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  have  hod  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
task.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
of  Meibomius,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
the  Attti/uae  Musieae  Auctores  Septent,  Amst  1652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Aristosceno  philosopho  Peri- 
patetico,  Amst  1793.)  [\V.  K.  D.] 

ARISTOXENUS  QApurr^evot).  1.  Of  Se- 
linus  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  tho  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  was  older  than  Epicharmus, 
from  about  B.  c.  540  to  445.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Plut.  487  ;  Hcphaestion,  Enchirid.  p.  45,  ed.  Ooisf.) 
Eusebius  (Chron.  p.  833,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
OL  29  (b.  c  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  be  was  born  in  that  year, 
be  cannot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Sclinus  was 
not  founded  till  about  B.  c.  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
Selinus,  and  thus  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Selinuntian. 

2,  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 
gluttony,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  KttAifr. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  7  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  'Aptorfytvos.)  [L.  S»] 

ARISTO'XENUS  ('Apurr6l*vos\  a  Greek 
physkiciou,  quoted  by  Caclius  Aurelionus  (D* 
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Mora.  Acut.  iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pnpil  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv. 
10,  voL  viii.  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  (ibid.  c.  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrvgia,  at  the  village  of 
Mcn-Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Coram.  He 
wrote  a  work  Tltpi  riji  'HpwplXov  Aiplatws,  De 
tferaphili  Sector  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid,  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  **  Diatribe  dc  Aris- 
toxeno,"  Amstel  1793,  8vo.)         [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  ("ApMrrof),  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Anion, 
AmiL  vii.  15 Athen.  x.  p.  436 ;  Clemens  Alex. 
ProtrepL  p.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  be 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  tlian  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  tho  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
sumo  name.  (Cic.  Brut.  97,  de  Fiuib.  v.  5, 
Aoadem.  u  3,  ii.  4,  TuscuL  QuaesL  v.  8,  ad  Alt,  r, 
10 ;  Plut  Brut.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  fApfcmAAot),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  about  b.  c.  233. 
(Plut  de  PytL  Orac.  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (rripfais  ds-Xaiwc),  which  was  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (Magn.  Sunt.  vii.  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  arc  now  lost  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  fAptios),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  born  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ     His  father's 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ammonius.    In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  a.  D.  306,  Alius  at  first  took  the  part  of  Mele- 
tius,  but  afterwards  become  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
tius,  who  mode  Anus  deacon.    (Soxom.  //.  R.  i. 
15.)    After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Melctius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  sec  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
bat  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.  d.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.     (Epiphon.  H acres.  68.  4.)  The 
opinion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fact,  that  Tbeodo- 
ret  (//.  &  i.  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  against 
Alexander.    The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  ho  tot*rPwted  th* 
Scriptures,  hod  undoubtedly  | 
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A  considerable  number  of  follower*,  when  in  A.  D. 
318,  the  celebrated  dispute  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  out  This  dispute  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversy. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  dispute  differ  (Kpiphan.  Haerrs.  69.  3;  So- 
crat  //.  E.  i.  5  ;  Sozom.  //.  El  15  ;  Philostorg. 
i.  4),  but  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Arius's  novel 
views  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Arius  charged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  created  by  God,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  God's  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  all  eternity;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  was  raised  far 
above  all  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  effect  As 
in  the  meantime  tho  number  of  Arius's  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  ofSyria 
and  Asm  Minor,  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Arius,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Arius's  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex- 
ander, in  a.  o.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 
prevailed  at  this  synod:  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
he  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic.  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant 
[Alkxandkr,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  aud  to  the  exten- 
sive exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Arius  had  fled  from  Egypt  he 
found  a  favourable  reception.  Hero  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  ( Epiphan.  Haerts.  69.  6 ; 
Thcodoret  H.  E.  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nioomedeia,  tho  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  his  an- 
swer, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pau- 
linos, bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  Arius  (Athanas.  de  Synod. 
§  17  ;  Theodoret  If.  E.  i.  6),  and  even  received 
Arius  into  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeio,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  work 
called  Thalcia  (edA»io),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  effeminate  stylo  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
adic  metre.  [Sutaobs.]  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrines,  and  which 
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was  signed  by  the  clergy  who  had  been  excom- 
municated with  him.  Of  his  Thaleia  we  posses 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his  enemy  Atha- 
nasius, which  are  written  in  a  philosophical  and 
earnest  tone  ;  but  they  contain  statements,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  Arius's  letters,  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasius  in  his  epitome  ex- 
aggerated the  statements  of  Arius ;  but  wc  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  was  always 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
by  not  shewing  how  far  his  theory  might 
be  carried.  On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fea- 
tures of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality;  each 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.  Arius  was  as  zeal- 
ous in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  followers 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  his  per- 
secution. At  last,  in  a.  d.  353,  Eusebius  and  tho 
other  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of  Arianism,  as- 
sembled in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  ecclesiastical  communjon  with  Arius, 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexander  on  his 
behalf.  Dut  neither  this  step  nor  the  permission 
ranted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  hia 
functions,  as  presbyter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  encroachment  upon  tho  right*  of  Alexan- 
der, was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disputes  for  and  against  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  A.  n.  324,  the  em- 
peror Constantino  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
importance,  exhorted  the  disputants  to  a  speedy 
reconciliation,  and  loft  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church.  (Euseb  De  Vit.  OowL  M. 
it  64,  &c  )  This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  Anns  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  as 
mediator.  But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  and  Constant iue  at  last  saw  himself  obliged, 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bishops  were  present 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  friend 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opinions; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanasius  was  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  same 


substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  tho  tame 
with  him  (iftoovatot),  Arius  was 
with  his  writings  and  followers.  This  verdict  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present  Euse- 
bius and  throe  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops  Theonas 
of  Marmarica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  had 
courage  enough  to  share  the  rato  of  Arius  and  ac- 
companied him  to  I  Uyncum  whither  ho  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  command- 
ing every  one,  undor  the  penalty  of  death,  to  aur* 
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render  the  books  of  Arius,  which  were  to  be 
burnt,  and  stigmatizing  the  Arians  with  the  name 
of  Porphyrias  —  (from  Porphyrins,  a  heathen 
opponent  of  Christianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Arian  question).  The  Arians  at  Alex- 
andria, however,  remained  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  began  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Meietians,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
regard  Alexander,  and  his  successor  Athanasius, 
as  their  common  enemies. 

Arius  remained  in  Illyricum  till  A.  d.  828,  when 
Eusebius  of  Nicomcdeia  and  his  friends  used  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Constantino,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
reality  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.  In  consequence  of  this  Arius  was  re- 
called from  his  exile  by  very  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  a.  d.  330,  had  an  audience 
with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
passages  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  confirm- 
ed the  representation  which  Eusebius  had  given  of 
his  opinions.  The  emperor  thus  deceived,  granted 
to  Arius  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Socrat.  H.  E.  L  25 ;  Rufin.  //.  E.  i.  5.)  On  the 
arrival  of  Arius  in  Alexandria,  a.  d.  331,  Athana- 
sius, notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Eusebius  and 
the  strict  orders  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
him  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
outbreaks  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me- 
k-tians  openly  joined  the  Arians.  (Athnnas. 
Apolog.  §  59.)  Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  its  as- 
cendancy in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  a.  d.  335,  to  depose  Athanasius,  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
voke  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Arius  and  his  friends.  The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  failed  not- 
withstanding, and  in  a.  d.  336,  ho  travelled  to 
Constantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
tho  emperor.  lie  again  presented  his  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
upon Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  hitherto  refused  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  holy  communion.  When  the  day 
came,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
friends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  the  church.  On  his 
way  thither  he  went  asido  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  physical  want,  but  be  never  returned :  he  was 
seized  by  a  fainting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
corpse  was  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
crat. H.  E.  i.  38 ;  Epiphon.  Havre*.  69.  10  ;  Ru- 
fin. H.  E.  i.  13.)  His  sudden  death  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  strange  suspicions  and  surmises ;  the 
orthodox  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
heaven,  whue  his  friends  supposed  that  be  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Arius  must  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
when  he  died,  since  he  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
the  time  when  he  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan- 
der, and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hnusted  by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
life  had  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
unusually  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
gloomy  appearance,  though  of  captivating  and  mo- 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  is 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  auy  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailor*, 
millers,  and  travellers ;  but  no  specimen  or  frag- 
ment of  them  is  now  extant.  (Q.  M.  Travnsa, 
Storia  critica  dclla  Vita  di  Artot  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  ix.  p.  214,  Ac;  Walch,  //»- 
torw  der  Ketzercien  ;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Mosheim,  Neander,  and  Gieselcr.)         [Ii.  S.1  i 

ARMF/NIDAS  or  ARM  E'N  IDES  ('Ap^f- 
Sor  or  ApMti'iSTjf),  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thelies  (Onfafra),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  551) 
and  Stephanos  Byxantius.  (».  v.  'AAi'apros.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  as* 
certained.  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  ('Apuivios  or  "Ap/ifror),  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armcnion  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  530,  &c;  Justin, 
xlii.  2;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  'Ap/A-v/a.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  ('Ap/iwior),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  whose  contemporary  ho 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Surius,  Ad.  SancL  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Or.  x.  p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 
'  ARM'I  N I  US,  or  Hermann, 44  the  chieftain,"  was 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  "the  conqueror,*1  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Chorusci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  tho  Harts  mountains,  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover.and  Brunswick.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  18  a  c,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  legions  in  Germany  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. _  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  equitcs.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  118.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
the  year  a.  D.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  tho  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  tlirce  legions  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province.  But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
18;  VelL  ii.  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germans.  Arminius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.  He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  protect  his  convoys;  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.  Arminius  prom  i  * sd 
to  join  him  oi  a  certain  place  wif-b  his  German*. 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
covered  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teutoburger 
Wald.  Here  Arminius  met  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, bat  with  a  furious  assault.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi. 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  wben  the  Germans  charged 
on  aU  sides  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fi^'ht,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  still  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alive  were  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
Suet.  Aug.  23.)  Tiberius  was  despatched  (a.  n. 
0)  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar- 
minius bad  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Gcrmanicus  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Ger- 
many. But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  rapidly 
gathered  strength.  He  bad  been  joined  by  his 
uncle,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  father-in-law,  Segestes, 
■till  a  partisan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  wife  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infant  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  vii.  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Ann.  L  .57.)  As  Germanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.  He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.  He  then  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Gcrmanicus  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
minius occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began  ;  and  ns  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  from  the 
hills,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.  The  next  moming,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confusion,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruction.  In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
ed. But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assault.  The  result 
waa  what  Arminius  expected.     As  they  were 


mounting  the  ramparts,  they  were  suddenly  met 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  whole 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  I  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attempt  on 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.  d.  1 6,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wescr.  Arminius 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  on 
the  plain  of  Idistavisus,  and  there  resolved  to  await 
Germanicus.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  16.)  It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hills. 
A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  with  his 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
his  men  with  ability.  But  the  generalship  of  Ger- 
manicus and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  him- 
self was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  every 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight,  he  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  fiectness  of 
his  horse.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  the 
field ;  but  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  subjection,  till  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Germanicus,  a.  d.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence  for 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi- 
nius was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro- 
boduus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  the  Suevi.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  But 
he  liad  attached  to  himself,  as  the  champion  of 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Setnnones 
and  Longobardi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
he  was  victorious.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  his  country's  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chief  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  struggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  relations  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  19.  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
88.)  [A.G.] 

ARNAEUS.    [Ibub  and  Mbgambdb.] 

ARNE  CApvv).  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeolua, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Arne  (afterwards 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Thessalian  Arne, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Thuc 
i.  12 ;  Paus.  ix.  40.  §  3 ;  Mailer,  Orckom.  p.  392 ; 
A  bolus.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  country 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphosed  into  a 
jackdaw.  (Ov.  Mat.  viL  465.)  [L.  S.] 

ARNuBIUS,a native  of  Africa, and  sometimes 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginuing  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  at 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  but 
afterwards,  according  to  Jerome  (Chron.  ad  ann. 
Contt.  M.  xx. ;  de  Vir.  lllustr.  79),  he  was  called 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  zealous  opponent.  (Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  L  39.)  He  accordingly  became  a  con- 
vert, but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  he  hod 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  he  wrote, 
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while  yet  a  catechumen,  his 
the  Pagans,  in  seven  books  (Libri  tepiem  advert** 
Gmtcs),  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
he  wrote  it,  is  not  quite  certain  :  some  assign  its 
composition  to  the  years  a.  d.  297  and  298,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
allusions  (an  iv.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
author  first  refutes  the  charges  of  the  Pagans 
against  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
which  was  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 
the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  fruits  of  Christianity.  Ho  then  proceeds  to 
prove,  with  great  learning,  ocutcness,  and  eloquence, 
that  polytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 
and  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.  In 
the  sixth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  the  last  contains  a  justifica-  | 
tion  of  the  Christian  views  respecting  sacrifices, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  divine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Arnobius  was  evidently 
animated  by  a  genuine  zeal  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tertullian.  His  style  is  plain 
and  lucid  ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 
rical, it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 
pressions :  he  treats  of  his  subject  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  As  regards  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
set  forth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
latter  is  indeed  the  inure  probable,  since  he  wrote 
his  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.  What  he  says 
in  bis  second  book  about  the  nature  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
views,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
time  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  The 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  and  be  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  for  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 
work  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  sources  ok'  information  re- 
specting the  religions  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Vossius  calls  him  the  Varro  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  arrangement  of  his 
though  ts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  suffi- 
ciently strict.  Arnobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studied  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  philo- 
logers.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 
besides  his  book  against  the  Gentiles;  there  are, 
however,  some  works  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  tame  name.  (See 
the  following  article.) 

The  first  edition  of  Arnobius  appeared  at  Borne 
in  1542  or  1543,  fol.,  and  in  it  the  Octavius  of 
Minutius  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  8.  Gelenius,  Basel,  1546,  8vo. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
aro  those  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8vo^  with  Canter's 
note*),  of  F.  Ursinus  (Borne,  1583,  4to.,  reprinted 
with  notes  by  Stcwechius,  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.), 
D.  Hcraldiu  (Paris,  1C05,  8vo.),  G.  Ehnenhorst 
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( Hamburg,  1610,  fol.),  the  Variorum  edition  (Ley- 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris  1666, 
fol.).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  Ate,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
landi's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  4c.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arnobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orclli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  18)7,  8vo.  (Compare  Buronius, 
ad  Ana.  302;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  BiU.  des  Auteurs 
Ecdts.  i.  p.  203,  &c.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1 690 ;  Cave, 
Hht.  Lit.  i.  p.  1 12,  ed.  Lond. ;  Bahr.  Die  Ckrutl. 
Rom.  Theol.  p.  65,  &c.)  [  L.  S.] 

ABNO'BIUS,  the  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  a.  n.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  Arnobius  the  elder.  We  possess  undef 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Busticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  arc  very  brief,  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4to.)  together 
with  Erasmus's  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  cither  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Bnrre,  Paris,  1639,  Bvo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Arnobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobius  is  also  contained  in  tho 
Bibl.  Patr.  (Lugdun.  voL  viii.),  where  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entitled  MAItercatio  cum 
Scrapione  Aegyptio;**  but  the  principles  of  tho 
Arnobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  aro  strictly 
those  of  St  Angus  tin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirroond  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  our  Arnobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  1'rafdestinatut,  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfactory.  (Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Bibl  des  Aut.  Ecdt*. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  L  p.  360,  ed.  Lond.; 
Bahr,  Die  Ckristl.  Rom.  Theol  p.  378.)  |LS.] 

C.  ABPINEIUS,  a  Boman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  b.  c.  54.  (Caes.  D.  G.  v.  27,  &c.) 

ARPOXAIS  ('Apin^cuj),  the  son  of  Targitaus, 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Anchatae.  (Herod,  iv. 

ABBA'CHION  ('A#axbr)t  of  Phigalca  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piads. In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  (Tmag.  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  African  us  (op.  Etueb.  Chron.  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ABBIIIBAEUS  (*A#<6<ubs),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  th« 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove- 
reign, king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra- 
sidas, and  Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful 
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retreat.  (Thuc.  iv.  79,  83,  124.)  Cornp.  Strab. 
vii.  326,  Stc ;  Aristot  PoL  v.  8.  §  1 1,  ed.  Schneid. 

[A.  H.  C] 

ARRIIIDAEUS  ('AftiScuos)  or  ARIDAEUS 
('Ao(5awi).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  and  a  femalo  dancer,  Philiuna 
of  Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding,  which 
was  said  to  hare  been  occasioned  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealous 
Olympias.  Alexander  had  removed  Arrhidaeus 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  but  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civil  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c  823, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  born  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government.  [Alexander  IV., 
p.  122,  b.]  In  the  following  year,  b.c  322,  Arrhi- 
daeus married  Eurydice  [Eurydick],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
fled  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  a  c  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cas- 
sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  (Plut  Alex.  77;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
82;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5;  Diod.  xviii.  2,  xix.  11,  52;  Paus. 
L  6.  §  3,  25.  §§  3,  5,  viii.  7.  §  5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  funeral  to  Egypt 
On  tho  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  u.  c.  32 1 , 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resign  their  office  at  Triparadisus  iu  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  division  of  the  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Hellcs- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  a.  c  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyzicus ;  and  Antigonus  gladly  seised  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Cius.  (Justin,  xiii.  4  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &c.,  ed.  Bckker;  Diod.  xviii.  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  ac.  279.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euxb. 
Arm.  i.  38,  p.  17K) 

A'RRIA.  1.  Tho  wife  of  Caecina  Pactus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  \.  o.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed 
the  dnggcr  to  her  huslnnd,  and  said,  •*  Pnetus,  it 
docs  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  Ep.  hi.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  16  ;  Martial,  i.  14  ;  Zonams,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Thrasea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Oalen,  de 
TJwr.  PLton.  c.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Basil.),  to 
whom .  Meiiagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Laertius 
dedicated  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  (Menagius, 
Iluior.  Mulier.  Phiiosoj>harum,  c.  47.) 


A'RRIA  GALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Domitius 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  59.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrius  docs  not 
occur  till  the  first  century  b.  a,  but  is  rather  com- 
mon under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  gens 
which  are  extant,  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Arrius  Secundus ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  0A#Wi)-  1.  A  Greek  poet, 
who,  according  to  Suidas  ($.  r.),  made  a  Greek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  Gcorgica, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (tAX*^arSplas)y  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  Attalus  of  Pergamus. 
This  last  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Virgil, 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attains  of  Pergamus  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  Attali.  But  it  might  as  well  bo 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Suidas  may  have  confounded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adrianus 
and  Arrian  us,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandrian.  [Adrianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  Gordiani.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  L. 
Annius  Arrianus,  who  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
A.  n.  243.  (CapitoL  Maximin.  Jun.  7,  Tre* 
Gonl.  2.) 

3.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserv- 
ed in  Joannes  Philoponus's  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's Meteorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  little  work 
on  comets,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  evil.  ( Agntharchid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  460,  b. 
ed.  Bckkcr.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  work 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomedcia.  A  few  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobacus.  {Eclog.  Phys.  i.  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedcia  in  Bithynia,  was  born  to- 
wards the  end  of  tho  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictctus,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  a  zealous  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  tho  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishing 
the  lectures  (StaTpi€al)  of  his  master.  This  he 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise.  Arrian,  as  we 
shall  sec  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  his 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  resoniblanc* 
of  his  style  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  more  probably 
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from  the  similarity  of  hi*  connexion  with  Epictc- 
tus, to  that  which  existed  between  Xenopbon  and 
Socrates.  (Photius,  p.  17,  b.  cd.  Bckker ;  Suidas, 
t.  v.  ,A$fria*6s.)  In  a.  d.  124,  be  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  his  stay 
in  Greece,  and  ho  received  from  the  emperor's  own 
hands  the  broad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  not  only  tho  Roman  citizenship, 
but  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
state  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rian  assumed  the  praenonien  Flavius.  In  a.  d. 
136,  he  was 'appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alain 
or  Massagetae.  He  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
Untie,  and  added  to  his  refutation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general.  (Dion 
Cass.  lxix.  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hadrian,  Arrian  was  promoted  to  the 
consulship,  a.  d.  146.  In  his  later  years  he  ap- 
\mm  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
from  about  a.  d.  150,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Nicomodeia,  as  priest  of  Detneter  and  Persephone 
(Phot.  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
study  and  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Dion  Cassius  is  said  to  have  written  a 
life  of  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  us.    (Suid.  s.  r.  AiW.) 

Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
writer*  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  carter  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictctus 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
vour for  a  long  time  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  bis  matter  (AiarpiSal 
'E-vficrrirov)  in  eight  books  (Phot  p.  17,  b.),  the 
first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  They  were 
first  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
Simplicius'a  commentary,  with  a  Lutin  translation, 
by  H.  Wolf,  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
in  SchweighUuser's  Ejiideieue  PkiUisopkiae  Monu- 
ment^ vol.  iii.,  and  in  Comes'  Tldptprya  'EAAijv. 
BtSKiod.  vol.  viii.  II.  His  familiar  conversations 
with  Epictetus  ('OfuXlai  'Einrr^Tov),  in  twelve 
books.  (Phot  /.  c.)  This  work  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
III.  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
tetus ('E7x*«^«8io»'  EiriK-rifrrou),  which  is  still  ex- 
tant This  celebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
manual  of  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au- 
thority for  many  centuries,  both  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  d.  550,  Simplicios  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Nilus  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
of  it  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianus, 
Rome,  1493,  and  in  1496,  by  Bcroaldus,  at  Bo- 
logna. The  Creek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplicius,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  15211,  4to. 
This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others, 
as  the  work  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
school  book.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  arc  those  of  Haloandcr  (Niimberg,  1529, 
8vo.),  Trincavelli  (Venice,  1535,  Uvo  ),  Nao- 
georgius  (SUassburg,  1554, 8vo.),  Berkel  (Lcyden, 
1670,  8vo.),  Schroedcr  (Frankfurt,  1723,  8vo.), 
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I  and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  arc  those  of 
Schweighauscr  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  lias 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant  especially  tho 
Siar/uffoi,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  litis  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  case  of  the  StctTpigai,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  bis  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master's  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuracies 
which  Epictctus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  of. 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  {KvnjyrrrucSt).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sul>- 
ject  that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
hitter's,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xcno- 
phon's  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
|>ointa  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  II ol- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zcune's  Opuscula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol.  vi.  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

VI.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('Iaropfai  ava&iows  'AA  t{dV8/»v, 
or  simply  'Avd€aais  yA\t(ayipov),  in  seven  hooks, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  his  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic.  His  Anabasis  is 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lngus,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythrae,  Eumcnes  of  Car* 
dia,  Nearchus  of  Crete,  and  Megastheues ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthencs,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse. 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
conip.  Lucian,  Alex.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences which  followed  that  event  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merit* 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bafr 
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tic,  and  the  conduct  of  battles  and  sieges.  In  all 
tli esc  respect*  the  Anabasis  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion, and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wherever  he 
docs,  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  bis  rebellious 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenos  (t.  2d,  &c), 
a*  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  ({liquefy  or  rd*I>,5<Ka),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  poiqt  imitated  Ctesiasof  Cnidus, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account 
The  first  part  of  Arrinn's  Indica  contains  a  vory 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Mcgnsthenes  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  based  entirely 
upon  tho  Tlap&wAovt  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  Of  Arrian's  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  C.  Valgulius  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Pacius  (Pisaur.  1508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  editio  princeprf  of  tho  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  Venice,  1535, 8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  wo  mention  only  those  of  Ocrbel  (Strassb. 
1539,  8ro.),  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  J 575,  8vo.), 
Blancard  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.),  J.  Gronovius, 
who  a  railed  himself  of  several  Augsburg  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  G.  Rapholius(  Amsterd,  1 757,8vo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  tho  Anabasis  and 
Indica  separately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798, 8vo., 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  8vo.  The  best  mo- 
dern editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  of 
C  W.  Kriiger.  (Berlin,  1835,  voL  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  readings.) 

Alt  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  hare  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  tho  idea  that  ho  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
he  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  AlanL,  about  a.  n.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian  —  VIII.  his  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxinc  (s-spfrs-Aow 
Win-oi/  Ei^tirov),  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
made  by  Arrian  himself.    Tho  starting-point  is 


Trapezus,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dioscurias,  ths 
Cimmerian  and  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Byzantium. 
This  Periplas  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplas 
of  the  Euxinc  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be* 
long  undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  first  printed,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gclenius,  Basel, 
1533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard  (Amsterd. 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  editions  arc  in  Mud- 
son's  Geographi  Minorca,  voL  i.,  and  in  Gail's  and 
Hoffmann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geographers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  IX.  a  work  on  Tactics  ( Ae^or  roKTucdv 
or  t4x*V  TBKTunf).  What  we  now  possess  under 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  tho 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  el  so 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  tho  cavalry ;  but 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Schcffcr's  collection  of 
ancient  works  on  tactics  (Upsula,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  Blancard's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrian 
occurs  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance ;  but  all  of  these  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  at  an  early  time ;  for  Photius  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  somo 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot, 
p.  73,  b.),  X  I.  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  /.  c),  and 
X 1 1,  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  Alex.  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  following  great  works  :  X I II.  A  History  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (to  fttrd  *AAl£- 
avSpov),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
Photius.  (Cod.  92.)  XI V.  A  History  of  tho  Par- 
thiaus  (ria^flnfa),  in  17  books  (Phot  p  17,  a.),  tho 
main  subject  of  which  was  their  wars  with  tho 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  XV.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (Bi&vyucd),  in  eight  books.  (Phot  Vud. 
93;  comp.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  ago,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned 
several  events  connected  with  his  own  life.  Prom 
a  quotation  in  Eustnthius  (ad  Horn.  II.  viii.  p.  694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  hiiu,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  iu  the  Ionic 
dialect  (Comp.  Eustath.  ail  Horn.  It.  iv.  p.  490, 
v.  p.  565,  xv.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  the 
Aloni  fAAortffi)  or  Td  «ar*  'AAwevr,  Phot  p.  1 7,  a.). 
A  fragment  entitled  tWo^u  tear'  'AAokvp,  describ- 
ing the  plan  of  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  waa 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Milan  : 
it  seems  to  hare  belonged  to  the  History  of  tho 
Alani.  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  Scheflicr 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Arrian  was 
edited  by  Borbek,  Lemgo,  1792-181 1,  3  vols.  flvo., 
which  however  has  no  merits  at  all  (Saint  Croix, 
ICramcn  crit.  des  Anciens  Ilutorieus  (TAkjxtnJre  U 
Grant!,  Paris,  1804,  p.  88,  &c;  Ellendt,  Dc  Arri- 
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avenrum  L&rorum  Jielinuiis,  Regimontii,  1 836, 4 to. ; 
P.  0.  Van  der  Chvs  Ccrmmcvturius  G'eographicua  in 
Arrianunty  Leyden,  1 828,  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  He  probably  lived  under  Trnjan,  and, 
•  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Grotius,  is  perhaps 
the  same  person  with  the  orator  Arrianus  who 
corresponded  with  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep. 
L  2,  ii.  11, 12,  iv.  8,  viii.  21.)  He  may  also  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  Arrianus  Severus,  prae- 
ftcttu  aerarii,  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti- 
tution Z>iri  Trajuni  is  cited  by  Aburnus  Valens. 
(Dig.  49.  tit  1 4.  s.  42. J  He  wrote  a  treatise  de 
JuteniictUt  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit  3.  s.  11.)  In  that  extract,  Proculus,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
after  Arrianus.  There  is  no  direct  extract  from 
Arrianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  (Majansius,  voL  ii.  p.  219  ;  Ziinmcrn, 
Rom.  Rechl*(bxlucktey  i.  §  90.)         [J.  T.  O.] 

A'RRIBAS,  A'RRYBAS,  ARYMDAS,  or 
TIIARRYTAS  fA#ifes,  A/^uftxs  'Apu^e&s,  or 
Ba^f'iJroj),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  the  Molossiaiis  in  Epcirus. 
When  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  ho 
was  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  family,  his  education  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  this  view.  On  his  return  he  dis- 
played so  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  people.  He  framed  for 
them  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
stitution, with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived as  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Molossians,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
xviL  3;  Plut  Pyrrk.  1  ;  Paus.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
grandfather  of  Pyrrhus  also  bore  the  name  of 
Arymbas.    (Died.  xvi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RKIUS  A  PER  [Amhl] 

A'KRIUS  MENANDER  [Mknandkr.] 

A'RRIUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 

A'RHIlia  1.  Q.  Arrius  praetor,  n.  c  72, 
defeated  Crixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
and  killed  20,000  of  his  men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spaitacus.  (Liv.  Ejrit.  9C.)  In  B.C. 
71,  Arrins  was  to  have  succeeded  Vcrrea  as  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Pseudo- 
Ascon.  tn  Cic  Div.  p.  1 0 1 ,  ed.  Orclli ),  but  died  on  his 
way  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Oronov.  m  Cic.  Dir.  p.  383, 
ed.  Orclli.)  Cicero  (Bad.  69)  says,  that  Arriua  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
rose  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  Arrius,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  b.  c.  59. 
(Cic.  ad.AU.  ii.  5,  7.)  He  wn*  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  (in  Vatut.  12,  pro  Mil.  17);  but  Cicero 
during  his  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
Of  Arrius.  (Ad  Q*.  fr.  i.  3.) 

3.  C.  Arrius,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formiae, 
who  honoured  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
than  was  convenient  to  him,  u.  c.  59.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
ii.  14,  15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by  his 
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practice  the  annual  income  of  250,000  sesterce* 
(about  1953/.  2».  6</.>  This  may  give  us  *.me 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  phyMcians  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arritntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  b.  c.  43.  His  son 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.    (Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  a.  c  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  Ii.  Civ  46  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  77.)  This  is 
probably  the  same  Arruntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  b.  c  31.  ( VelL  Pat  ii.  85 ;  comp.  Plut 
Ant.  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B.  c  22  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1 ),  who  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trcbatius,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (ad 
Fam.  \'\u  18)  in  a  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
a.  d.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seize  it, 
if  an  opportunity  presented.  This  *»  well  as  hia 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  15,  when  tho 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  ho  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed.  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  his  appointment,  and  obliged 
bim  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quinius,  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  Inst  illness  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  ho 
knew  the  wk'kedncss  of  Caligula,  who'  would  sue* 
cceed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tac  Aun.  L  8,  13, 
76.  79,  vi.  27,  //«/.  ii.  65,  Auh.  vL  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  IviiL  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntius  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust  (Sencc.  Eput.  114.) 
ARRU  NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Cblscs.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stklla.J 
ARSA'CES  ('ApaaKT}*)*  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  emp'ro,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
sacidae.  Pott  (Etymologische  Fonchungeu,  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  44  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  ;"  but  it  occure  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
(Fen.  957)  speaks  of  an  Arsaces  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesias  (Pert,  cc  49.  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says  that 
Arsaces  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxcs 
Mnemon. 

Arsaces  I.,  is  variously  represented  by  tho 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Bactrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Bekker;  Herodian,  vi.  2; 
Moses  Chor.  i.  7.)    Justin  (xli.  4)  says  that  ho 
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was  of  uncertain  origin.    He  ncdii  however  to 

Iiave  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  have  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus,  as  Strabo 
fays  (/.  c),  that  he  was  accompanied  in  his  under- 
taking by  the  Parni  Daae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  race  of  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Palus  Macotis,  and  who  had  settled 
near  the  Ochu*.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Partitions  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almost  all  ancient  writers  as  Scythians.  (Curt, 
vi.  2 ;  Justin,  xli.  1  ;  Plut.  Cra$$.  24  ;  Isidor. 
Oriif.  ix.  2.)  Arsaces,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plunder,  invaded  Parthia  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andragoraa,  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  (/.  c),  which  is  in  itself  natural 
and  probable,  but  different  from  the  common  one  I 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian.  According  to  Arrian 
{up.  Phot.  Cod.  58),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar- 
saces and  Tiridates,  the  descendants  of  Arsaces, 
the  son  of  Phriapitus.  Pherecles,  the  satrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reigu  of  Antiochus  II.,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridates,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Arsaces,  who  induced  the  Parthian*  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Syncellus  (p'.  284)  is  again 
different  from  the  preceding  one  preserved  by 
Photius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  tho  account  of  Arrian  most  faithfully. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  who  were 
descended  from  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  satraps  of  Bactria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathodes  governed  Persia  (by 
which  he  moans  Parthia)  as  Eparch.  Agathoclcs 
had  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  tho  two  brothers.  Arsaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates,  who  reigned  37  years. 

The  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
place,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  (Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  1 1.,  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Sclcucus  Callinicus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu- 
sebius,  who  fixes  it  at  B.  c.  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iii.  sub  anno  250.)  Justin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
is  followed  in  the  main  by  Amminnus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6),  ascribes  to  Arsaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  Hyreania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  with  Theodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  by  the  Parthians,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  According  to  Posi- 
donius  (ap.  Alien,  iv.  p.  153,  a.),  Seleucus  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
organization  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Dura,  on  the  mountain  Zapaortcnon,  and  died  in  a 
mature  old  age.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  one  given  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
{ap.  Syucdl.  I.  c),  according  to  which  Arsaces  was 
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killed  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  confounded 
Arsaces  I.  and  II.,  when  he  says  that  the  former 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statement  we 
must  refer  to  Arsaces  II. 

Arsaces  II.,  Tiki  h  ates,  reigned,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  37  years,  and  is  probably  tho 
king  who  defeated  Seleucus. 

AnsACRa  II U  Artahanus  I.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  III.  (the 
Great),  who  invaded  his  dominions  about  b.  C 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  some  success, 
but  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  at 
length  made  pence  with  him,  and  recognized  him 
as  king.  (Polyb.  x.  27 — 31 ;  Justin,  xli.  5.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  a  Par- 


thian seated,  and  bears  the  inscription  BA2IAEH2 
MErAAOT  AP2AKOT * 

Arsaces  IV.,  Pria patios,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons, 
Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artahanus.  (Justin, 
xli.  5,  xlii.  2.) 

A R8ACX8  V.,  Phraates  I.,  subdued  the  Mardi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin,  xli.  5.)  The 
reverse  of  tho  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription 
BA2IAEA2  BAJIAEflN  MErAAOT  AP2AKOT 
Em*ANOTX 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin  to 
Arsaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  of 
-  king  of  kings,"  on  account  of  his  numerous  vic- 
tories. 

Arsaces  VI..  Mithridates  I.,  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  whom  Orosiua  (v.  4)  rightly  calls  the 
sixth  from  Arsaces  I.,  a  man  of  distinguished 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  empire. 
He  conquered  Eucratides,  the  king  of  Bactria,  and 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  is  said 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  sub- 
dued all  the  people  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Medes  and  Elymaeans, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  his  em- 
pire extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Caucasus  to 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Xicator,  king  of  Syria, 
marched  against  Mithridates ;  he  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c 
138.    Mithridates,  however,  treated  him  with  re- 

•  The  number  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  Arsa- 
cidae,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  to  which  individual  each 
belongs.  A  few  are  given  as  specimens,  and  are 
placed  under  the  kings  to  which  they  are  assigned 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
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sp*"ct,  and  gai  e  him  hia  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage;  but  the  marriage  appears  not  to  have 
been  solemnized  till  the  accession  of  his  son  Phraa- 
tes II.  Mithridates  died  during  the  captivity  of 
Demetrius,  between  B.  c  138  and  130.  He  is 
described  as  a  just  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  give  way  to  pride  and  luxury.  He  introduced 
among  Ins  people  the  best  laws  and  usages,  which 
he  found  among  the  nations  ho  had  conquered. 
(Justin,  xlL  6;  Oros.  v.  4;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  516, 
517,  524,  Ac:  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1,  xxxviii.  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9  ;  1  Afuccab.  c 
14;  Diod.  Kte.  p.  597,  ed.  Wcss.)  The  reverse 
of  thennnexi-d  coin  lias  the  inscription  BAZIAE&2 
MEPAAOT  APiAKOT  ♦lAEAAHNOS. 


Arsacrr  VII.,  Phraatks  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  who  defeated  Phraatcs  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, but  was  at  length  conquered  by  him,  and  lost 
his  life  in  battle,  B.  c.  128.  [Sec  p.  199, a.]  Ph ma- 
tes soon  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Scythians, 
who  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 

rnst  Phraatcs,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  fall  of 
former ;  but  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Greeks  whom  Phraates  had  taken  in  the  war 
Antiochus,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
deserted  from  him,  and  revenged  the  ill- 
nent  they  had  suffered,  by  the  death  of  Phraa- 
tes and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  10,  xlii.  1.)  The  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IAEX12  MErAAOT 
APZAKOT  eEOIlATOPOJ  NIKATOP02. 


Arracks  VIII.,  Artabams  II.,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  the  youngest  son 
of  Arsaces  IV.,  and  consequently  "the  uncle  of 
the  preceding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thognrii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  (Justin, 
xlii.  2.) 

Arrack*  IX.,  Mithridatrr  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  prosecuted  many  wars  with  success, 
and  added  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He 
defeated  the  Scythians  in  several  battles  and  also 
carried  on  war  against  Artavasdcs,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  was  in  his  reign  tha*  the  Romans  first  had  any 
official  communication  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
sent  an  ambassador,  Grobazus,  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  B.  c  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
xanes  I.  to  Cuppadocia,  and  requested  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  which  seems  to  have  been  granted. 
(Justin,  xlii.  2;  Plut.  Sulla,  5.)    Justin  (xlii.  4) 
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has  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
i.  e.  Arsaces  XIII. 

Arracks  X.,  Mnascirkr?  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillant  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Lucian 
(tXfacrob.  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

A bracks  XI.,  Sanatrockr,  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  Sinatmccs  ;  Appian, 
Sintricus;  and  Lucian,  Sinatroclcs,  He  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Saeau races,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  died 
while  Lucullus  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Tigranes  about  &  c.  70.  ( Lucian,  Afacrob.  15; 
Phlegon,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  97,  p.  84,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Appian,  MitAr.  104.) 

Arkackr  XII.,  Phraatks  III.,  surnamed 
0«<fr  (Phlegon,  /.<■.),  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  Tigrancs  npplied  to 
Phraates  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraates  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigrane%  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Nisibis  and  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Among 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  (tfitt.  lib.  iv.)  we  Live  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.  Lucullus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraates, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fair  promises,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutral. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  239,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  1,  3,  com;  6;  Appian,  MUhr.  87; 
Plut.  Lvcull.  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu- 
cullus in  the  command,  B.  c.  6b',  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes  also  called  Tigranes, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  by 
their  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranes  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  son- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son  in-law  to  besiege  the  city.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigrancs  attacked  his  son  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  The  young  Tigrancs  then 
ilea  to  nis  granuiamer  jxiitnnuaics,  ana  aiterwarns 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unable 
to  assist  him.  The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  his  father,  who  surrendered  on  his 
approach.  Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  rather  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophancnc  ;  but  as  he  shortly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph.  When  Phraates  heard 
of  this  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  was  nearer  to  his 
father  than  his  father- in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  28,  34—36;  Plut 
Pomp.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104,  105.)  Matters  now 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
44 king  of  kings."  But  although  Phraates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  charges  against  him,  and  J'S™^ 
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Armenian  king,  implored  Porapey's  assistance,  the 
Roman  general  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthians  alleging  as  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridatea 
was  still  in  arms.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  6,  7  ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  38,  39.)  Phmates  was  murdered  soon 
afterwards  hy  his  two  sons  Mithridates  and 
Orodes.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

Ahsacks  XIIL,  Mithridatks  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  lather  apparent 
ly  during  the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return 
from  Armenia,  Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodes.  Orodes  appears  to  have  given 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  hare  taken  it  from 
him  again ;  whereupon  Mithridates  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Gabinius,  in  Syria,  a.  c.  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Parthia,  but  soon  after 
relinquished  his  design  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Mithridates  however, 
seems  to  have  raised  some  troops ;  for  he  subse- 
quently obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  ho  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  56 ;  Appian,  Syr.  51 ;  Joseph.  D.J.  i.  8.  §  7.) 

Ars.h  i  s  X  I  V.,  Ononxs  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whoso  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  in  a  c. 
53.  [Crassus.]  The  death  of  Crassus  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  spread  universal 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenas,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pacorus  who  was  then  still  a  youth. 
The  Parthians,  after  obtaining  possession  of  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
B.  c.  5],  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassius.  In  the  following  year  (b,  c.  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  was  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacorus,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Osaces  an  experienced  general.  They  advanced 
as  far  as  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigoncia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassius.  Osaces  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  Cass,  xh  28,  29  ;  Cic.  ad  AH.  v.  18,  21,  ad 
Fam.  xv.  1.)  Bibulus,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
the  command  in  the  same  year,  induced  Ornoda- 
pantcs,  one  of  the  Parthian  satraps  to  revolt  from 
Orodes  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sus- 
pected by  his  father  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.  (Justin,  xlii.  4.)  Justin  (/.  c.)  seems  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas- 
sius. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  latter  applied  to  Orodes 
for  assistance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops  though  he  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  his  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  55  ;  Justin,  L  c)  Caesar  had  intended  to  in- 
vade Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  assassi- 
nated, B.  c.  44  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  sent  Labienus  the  ton  of 
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Caesar's  general,  T.  Labienus  to  Orodes  to  solicit 
his  assistance.  This  was  promised  ;  but  the  battle 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell  (b.  c.  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  them. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  Meantime 
Antony  had  obtained  the  East  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  any 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  Labienus  advised  the 
Parthian  monarch  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vade Syria,  and  Orodes  accordingly  placed  a  great 
army  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  Pacorus. 
They  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  B.  c.  40,  overran 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saxa,  Antony's  quaestor. 
Labienus  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  while  he 
was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  sub- 
duing Asia  Minor,  Pacorus  was  prosecuting  con- 
quests with  the  other  part  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine.  These  successes  at  length  roused  An- 
tony from  his  inactivity.  He  sent  against  the 
Parthians  Ventidius  the  ablest  of  his  legates  who 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He  defeated 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taurus  in  B.  c.  39,  and  put 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  shortly 
after  the  battle.  By  this  victory  he  recovered 
Cilicia ;  and  by  the  defeat  shortly  afterwards  of 
Pharnapates  one  of  the  Parthian  generals  he  also 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24 — 41;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  78  ;  Liv.  EpU.  127 ;  Flor.  iv.  9  ;  Plut. 
Anton,  c.  33  ;  Appinn,  D.  C.  v.  65.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  b.  c  38,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syria 
with  a  still  larger  army,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated in  the  district  called  Cyrrbestice.  Pacorus 
himself  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Crassus  had 
fallen,  fifteen  years  before.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19, 
20 ;  Plut  Anton,  a  34  ;  Liv.  EpiL  128 ;  Oros.  vi 
18  ;  Justin,  I  c)  This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodes.  For  many  days  he  refused 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and  when 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  but  call 
upon  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus,  Weighed 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  surren- 
dered the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during  his 
life-time.  (Justin,  L  c;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  The 
inscription  on  the  annexed  coin  is  BA2IAEH2 
BA2IAECN  AP2AKO(T)  ETEPrET(OT)  Eni- 
*ANOY2  *IAEAAHNO(2). 


Arsacks  XV.,  Phraates  IV.,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Orodes, 
commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  father,  his 
thirty  brothers  and  his  own  son,  who  was  grown 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  tamily 
whom  the  Parthians  could  place  upon  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  his  cruelty  many 
of  the  Parthian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (b.  c.  37) 
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and  nmong  the  rest  Monaeses,  who  was  one  of  the 

wmt  distinmiished  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti-  , 
gntion  of  Monacses,  Antony  resolved  to  invade 
Parthia,  and  promised  Monneses  the  kingdom. 
Phnwtes,  al.irmed  at  this,  induced  Monaeses  to 
return  to  him ;  but  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
severed in  his  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  (a  C  36) 
that  he  commenced  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himself  away  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
was  n  perfect  failure  ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Armenian  king,  Artavasdcs,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  siege  to 
PiaiiHpi  or  Pnutta,  His  legate,  Statianus,  mean- 
time was  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An- 
tony, rinding  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town, 
w;is  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  mid  retire 
from  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Armenia  he  Inst  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  A  razes  with  a 
part  of  his  troops.  (Dion  Cass.  xluc.  23 — 31 ;  Plut. 
Aut.  rc  37 — 51  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  523,  &c  ;  Li  v. 
EpU.  130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after- 
ward* between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
the  former  to  give  up  his  intention  of  again  in- 
vading Parthia.  He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthians, 
and  gavo  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.  But  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavianus,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Artaxias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  Caas.xlix.44.)  Mean- 
time the  cruelties  of  Pbraates  had  produced 
a  rebellion  against  him.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
stead.  Phraates,  however,  was  soon  restored  by 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
rying with  him  the.  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
Augustus,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
bitter ;  but  he  sent  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
and  prisoners  taken  in  tho  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parthian  king.  Their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
on  one  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Slums 
Receptir.  (Dion  Ca&s.  li.  18,  liii.  33,  liv.  8  ; 
Justin,  xlii.  5 ;  Suet  Aug.  21 ;  Hor.  Efid.  i.  18. 
56,  Cam.  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  Trot.  ii.  1.  228,  Ftut. 
vi.  467,  Ar.  Am.  L  179,  Ac.;  Propert  ii.  10,  iii. 
4.  iii.  5.  49,  iv.  6.79;  Kckhcl,  vi.  pp.  94— 97.) 
Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
four  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
delivered  them  up  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
of  tho  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  tlirough  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
wife,  Thermusa,  by  whim  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
Phraataces.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
2.  §  4  :  Strab.  xri.  p.  748.)    In  a.  n.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  11;  Veil.  ii.  101  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.4.) 
Ho  was  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thermusa,  and  his  son  Phraataces.  (Joseph.  L  c) 
The  coin  given  under  Arsaces  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modern  writers  to  this  king. 

Arsaces  XVI.,  Phraataces,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
report  tliat  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  asking 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae. 
(Joseph.  /.  e.) 

Arsaces  XVII.,  Orodrs  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  L  c;  Tac.  Arm. 
ii.  1-4.) 

Arsaces  XVIII.,  Vonones  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  nota  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  bad  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artalwnus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  tho 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vononea  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
Rut,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  d.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
be  was  removed  by  Gcrmanicus  to  Pompciopolis  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabanus,  who 
begged  that  be  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Germanicus  wished  to 
put  an  affront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vononea 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
polis,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythiu ;  but  he  wai 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Py ramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  L  c  ;  Tac 
Ann.  ii.  1—4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet  Tiber,  c  49.) 

Arsaces  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  A.  D.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans ;  but  during  the  life- time  of  Germanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Germanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  a.  d.  18, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxias 
III.;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.   (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  56,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Artabanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  placed 
Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.  He  also  oppressed  bis  subjects,  till  at  length 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthians,  Sin- 
naces,  and  the  eunuch,  Abdus,  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Tiberius  in  a.  o.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
send  to  Partbia  Phraates,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ph  mates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request ;  but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in  Syria  was 
earned  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  brought  on  by 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberius 
heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates,  another  of 
the  Arsacidae,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
manes,  Iberian  princes,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  Amices,  the  son  of  Arta- 
banus,  to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.  Orodes,  another  son  of  Artabanus,  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Pharasmanes ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  By  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Cannanians.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdageses, 
th«  chief  minister  of  Tiridates,  recalled  Artabanus, 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31— 37,  41 — 44;  Dion 
Case  Iviii.  26 ;  Joseph.  AhL  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
manded Vitellius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
banus (Joseph.  AhL  xviii.  5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanus,  according  to  Suetonius  ( 7VAer.  a  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  be  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius, who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  tho  in>ages  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  Hx.  '27  j  Suet.  VitcU.  2,  Calig.  14, 
with  Ernest i's  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanus  was  again  expel  led 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  I  nates,  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  bis 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia.  Soon  afterwards,  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardancs.  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  Izatcs,  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanes, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Ootarzes.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (AhL  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Ootarzes,  and  differs  from  that  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsaukn  XX.,  Gotahzks,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artabanus  III. ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Gotanses  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes,  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcania.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  8,  9.) 

Arsacrs  XXI.,  Bahoankb,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Armenia,  but 


was  deterred  from  his  design  by  Vibius  Marstis, 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarze*,  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne ;  but  his 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  haugh- 
tiness, who  accordingly  pat  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  a.  d.  47.  His  death  occasioned  fresh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Ootarzes ;  but  as  he  also  governed  with  cruelty, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  to  beg  him  to  send  them  from  Rome 
Meherdates,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Clau- 
dius complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined ;  he  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Ootarzes,  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards,  about  a.  d.  50.  (Tac 
Attn.  xi.  10,  xii.  10—14.) 

Arsacbs  XXI I.,  Vononm  IL,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Ootarzes,  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  short 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Arsacbs  XX I II.,  Vologesbs  L,  the  son  of 
Vonones  IL  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  14,  44) ;  but  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, the  son  of  Artabanus  III.  (Ant.  xx.  3.  §  4.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Rhadamistua,  the  Iberian, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.  He  theu  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates,  having  previously 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacorus.  These 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  as 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d.55), 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nero,  however, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians, 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  possession  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Purthuuis  had  meantimo 
withdrawn,  and  Quadratus  Ummidius  to  command 
in  Syria.  Vologcses  was  persuaded  by  Corbulo 
nnd  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacidae  ; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  50,  xiii. 
5  -  9.)  Three  yeurs  afterwards  (a.  n.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  possession 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  him.  Tiri- 
dates was  driven  out  of  Armenia ;  and  Corbulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Cnppadocian  Tigranes,  the  grandson  of  king  Arche- 
laus,  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  the  tri- 
butary kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war. 
After  making  these  arrangements,  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  CO.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  34-41,  xiv.  23- 
26;  Dion  CassJxii.  19,20.)  Vologcses,  however,  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  himself,  and 
sent  Monneses,  one  of  his  generals,  nnd  Mono- 
bazus,  king  of  the  Adiabeui,  to  attack  Tigranes 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  accordingly 
eutered  Armenia  and  laid  siogo  to  Tigranocerta, 
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bat  were  unable  to  take  it  As  Vologeses  also 
found  that  Corbulo  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
secure  Syria,  he  tent  ambassador*  to  Corbulo  to 
solicit  a  truce,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embassy 
to  Rome  concerning  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
granted ;  but  aa  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ob- 
tained from  Nero,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
where  he  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
Caesenninus  Poctus,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  his  winter-quarters.  Partus,  alarmed  at  his 
situation,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
country,  a.  o.  62.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeses 
Bent  another  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  Nero  agreed 
to  surrender  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  provided  the 
latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 

these  conditions;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
A.  D.  63,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
crown.  (Tac  Ann,  xv.  1—18,25—31  }  Dion  Cass, 
lxii.  20—23,  lxiii.  1—7.) 

In  the  struggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero's 
death,  Vologeses  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
ottering  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthians.  This 
offer  was  declined  by  Vespasian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 
logeses send  anikis sudors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
secured  peace  to  him.  (Tac.S/uf.iv.51.)  Vologeses 
afterwards  sent  an  embassy  to  Titus,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (a.  d.  72), 

on  behalf  of  Antiochus,  the  deposed  king  of  Com- 
mngenc.  (Joseph.  11.  J.  vii.  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  com  p. 
Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  1 1 ;  Suet  Net.  57.)  In  A.  d.  75, 
Vologeses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
assist  the  Parthians  against  the  Alani,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  them  ;  but  Vespasian  declined  to 
do  go,  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
meddle  in  other  people's  affairs.  (Dion  Cess.  lxvi. 
15;  Suet  Dam.  2;  Joseph.  D.J.  vii.  7.  §4.) 
Vologeses  founded  on  tbo  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30.)  He  seems  to  have  lived  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian. 

Arsackh  XXIV.,  Pacorur,  succeeded  his 
father,  Vologeses  I.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Domitian  and  Trajan ;  but  scarcely  anything  is 
recorded  of  his  reign.  He  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ix.  36),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep.  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  Decebalus,  the  king 
of  the  Dacians.  It  was  probably  this  Pacorus 
who  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 
(A mm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

Ar&acbs  XXV.,  Chosroes,  called  by  Dion 
Cassias  Osroks,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Pncorus  daring  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Ar- 
menia, expelled  Excdarcs,  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Parthamasiris,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Pacorus.  Trajan  hastened  in 
person  to  the  east  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthama- 
»i lis  also  fell  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
peace  with  Augarus,  the  ruler  of  Edcssa,  Trajan 
overran  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  took 
Nisibis  and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
glorious  campaign,  returned  to  Antioch  to  winter, 
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A.  d.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  of  l'arihiau  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Optimut  from  the  senate.  Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions,  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  all  the  easier.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  d.  11 5,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesiphon  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthians.  He  immediately  sent 
against  them  two  of  his  gen  ends,  Maxim  us  and 
Lnsins,  a.  d.  1 16,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Chosroes,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  success,  and  regained  the  cities  of  Nisibis, 
Edessa,  and  Seleuceia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthama^pates  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  d.  117),  the  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.  Bat  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar- 
risons from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes*  death  is  unknown;  but  daring  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  as  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Cass,  ixviii.  17—38  ;  Aurel.  Vict  Cats.  c.  13  j 
Paus.  v.  12.  §  4  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  c.  21.) 

Arsacbs  XXVII.,  Vologrsm  II.,  succeeded 
his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  a.  r».  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over- 
run by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Cas- 
sias, Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologeses  continued  at  peace  with  the  Hu- 
mans; and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
a.  d.  138,  he  sent  nn  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commemorated  on  n  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
vii.  pp.  5,  10, 1 1.)  These  friendly  relations,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  bat  did  not  obtain  his  request  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(Capitol.  Anton.  Pius,  c.  9.) 

Arracks  XXVIII.,  Vologksrs  III.,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  5311),  a.  d.  149.  During 
tho  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out  In  a.  D.  162,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  com- 
mander Scverinnus,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Cornclianus, 
tile  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  waste  every 
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before  him.  Thereupon  the  emperor  Verus  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  Antioch,  he 
remained  in  that  city  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cassius)  who  soon  drove  Vologeses 
•  out  of  Syria,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  in- 
vading Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  He  took  Se- 
lcuceia  and  Ctesiphon,  both  of  which  he  sacked 
and  set  on  fire,  but  on  his  march  homewards  lost 
a  great  number  of  his  troops  by  diseases  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statius  Priscus,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Armenia,  was  equally  successful.  He 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  and  took  Artaxata, 
the  capital.  (Dion  Cass,  lxx.  2,  lxxi.  2  ;  Lucuin, 
Alex.  Pteudom.  a  27  ;  CapitoL  M.  Ant.  Phil,  cc. 
8,  9,  Ferns,  cc.  6,  7  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  10.)  This 
war  teems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. 


From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings, 
modern  writers  indeed  suppose,  that  the 
events  related  above  under  Vologeses  III.,  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  II.,  and  that  the 
latter  continued  to  reign  till  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  (a.  d.  192);  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  Vologeses  II.  ascended  the  throne 
about  A.  D.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  a.  d.  149,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed from  Eckhel,  it  is  also  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  the  Vologeses  spoken  of  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  about  a-  o.  212.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  tli.u  there  was  one 
Vologeses  more  than  has  been  mentioned  by  modern 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

Arsacks  XXIX.,  Volooksbs  IV.,  proba- 
bly ascended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus. In  the  contest  between  Pescennius  Niger 
and  Se verus  for  the  empire,  a.  d.  193,  the  Par- 
thian s  lent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Se  verus  marched  against  the  Parthians.  Ho  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in- 
vasion was  quite  unexpected  and  completely  suc- 
cessful. He  took  Ctesiphon  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance in  a.  d.  199,  aud  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it. 
Herodian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero- 
dian. iii.  1,  9,  10;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9;  Spartian. 
Sever,  cc  15,  16.)  Reiinar  (ad  Dion  Cass.  I.  c) 
supposes  that  this  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
son  of  Sanatrucea,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  Sevcrus  granted  part  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  iB  very 
confused.  On  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  Parthia  was 
torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Vologeses.  (Dion  diss.  Ixxvii.  12.) 
AitgACBS  XXX.,  VoLounsJts  V.,  a  son  of 
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Vologeses  IV.,  was  engaged,  as  already  remarked 
in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers.  It  was  against 
him  that  Caracalla  made  war  in  a.  d.  215,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender  Tiri dates  and  An- 
tiochus,  who  had  fled  to  Parthia  from  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  Parthiana 
through  fear  delivered  up  the  persons  he  had  de- 
manded. (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  19.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  his 
brother  Artabanus. 

Aksao em  XXXI.,  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  According  to  He- 
rodian, Caracalla  entered  Parthia  in  a.  n.  216, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus in  marriage ;  and  when  Artabanus  went  to 
meet  him  unarmed  with  a  great  number  of  his  no- 
bility, Caracalla  treacherously  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  number  to  the  sword  ;  Artabanus 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Dion  Casoius 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Caracalla,  aud  that  the 
latter  laid  waste  in  consequence  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  Media.  During  the  winter  Artaba- 
nus raised  a  very  large  army,  mid  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  217,  marched  against  the  Romans. 
Macrinus,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Caracalla, 
advauced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  Nisibis,  which  continued  for  two  days, 
but  without  victory  to  either  side.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  day,  Macrinus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  was 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  restore  the  prison- 
ers and  treasures  taken  by  CaracalLi,  and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  besides.  On  these  condition* 
a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Artabanus  withdrew 
his  forces. 

In  this  war,  however,  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxcrxes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthiaus  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  existed  476  years.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  1,  3, 
26,  27,  lxxx.  3  ;  Herodian,  iv.  9,  1 1,  14,  15,  vi 
2 ;  Capitolin.  Motrin,  cc.  8,  12;  Agathias,  //«/.  iv. 
24 ;  Syncellus,  vol.  L  p.  677,  ed  Dindorf.)  The 
1 'art! nans  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artax- 
erxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassani- 
dac,  which  continued  to  reign  till  A.  n.  651. 
[Sasjunidab.]  The  fnmily  of  the  Arsacidae, 
however,  still  continued  to  exist  iu  Armenia  as  an 
independent  dynasty.  [Arsacidak.] 

The  best  modern  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Parthian  kings  are:  Vaillant,  Armicidantm  impe- 
rii* in  give  m/um  Parthoritni  hintoria  wi  fidem  nuntie- 
matum  aocomodcUa,  Par.  1 725 ;  EckheL,  Dectr. 
Num.  Vcter.  vol.  iii.  pp.  523—550  ;  C.  F.  Richter, 
Ilittor.  Krit.  Vertuch  iiher  die  Anaciden  und  Sas- 
miniden- Dynasty  Oottingen,  1804;  Krause  in 
Knck  und  (irubrr\  Kntyclnpiidie,  Art.  Partier. 

ARSA'CES,  the  nanie  of  four  Armenian  kings. 
[Arsacidak,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  b,  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
I  Parthian  kings.    [Arsai  ks.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings, 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  Mithridatcs  the  Great,  king  of  Pon- 
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tns,  and  with  the  Pnrthiana.  The  history  of  this 
dynasty  is  involved  in  grent  difficulties,  as  the 
Ijitin  and  Greek  authors  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  Armenian  historians,  such  as  Moses  Chorcnensis, 
Faustus  Byzantinus,  and  others.  The  Romans  do 
not  call  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  kings  by  the 
name  of  Arsacidae  ;  they  mention  several  kings  of 
the  name  of  Arsaces,  and  others  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  have  known  several  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Armenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  writers  know  but  one  dynasty  reigning 
in  Armenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  several  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  ; 
or,  if  they  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  kings.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  every  account  based  exclusively  on  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomplete ;  they 
want  to  be  compared  with  tho  Armenian  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
different  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
historians,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  W  his  ton  and  the  works  of  Vaillant, 
Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  Richter,  and  especially 
St.  Martin,  which  are  cited  below. 

Tho  expression  "kings  of  Armenia**  is  in  many 
instances  vague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Arsacidae.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
much  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
that  he  has  to  do  with  kings  in  Armenia,  and  kings 
of  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
•  knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Arsacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  accession  of 
tho  Arsacidae ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em- 


pire mention  many  important  transactions  with 
kings  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
which  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
almost  a  thousand  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. But  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  sketch. 

i.  Dynasty  of  Haiu,  founded  by  Hatg,  the  son 
of  Gathlas,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b.  c.  2107. 
Fifty-nine  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
among  them  Zarmair,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian historians,  assisted  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  their  city,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
syrians ;  Dikran  or  Tigranes,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Cyrvp.  iii.  1,  v.  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
and  Wane,  tho  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  a  c  328. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
up  with  fabulous  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar- 
menian historians. 

II.  Skvbn  Governors  appointed  by  Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  during  the 
period  from  328  to  149  B.  c 

III.  Dynasty  ok  thb  Arsacidae,  from  b.  c. 
149  to  A.  D.  428.    See  below. 

IV.  Persian  Governors,  from  a.  d.  428  to 
625. 

V.  Greek  and  Arabian  Governors,  from 
a.  d.  632  to  855. 

VI.  Dynasty  op  the  Pagratidar,  from  855 
to  1079.  The  Pagratidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 
origin,  settled  in  Armenia  in  b.  c,  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khnlifs  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  titer 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  <»f 
this  family  reigned  at  Kars  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  are 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imcrethia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefs  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  of  the  Ardzrunians,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifa.  In  a.d. 
855,  this  family  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adorn  and  Abusahl,  the 
last  Ardzrunians,  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VIII.  Mohammedan  dynasties.  1.  Of  Kurd- 
ish origin,  from  a.  d.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  from  A.  D.  1084  to  a.  d.  1312. 
They  resided  in  different  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifa  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  Dynasties  op  dippbrbnt  orioin,  from 
tho  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khulif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Armenia  in  Germany,  but  he 
never  entered  the  country. 

The  Dynasty  op  the  Arsacidae.  (See 
al)ove,  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  B.  c.  1 88 ;  and  that 
Zadriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  ho  was  praefect.  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxias became  extinct  with  Tigranes  I II.,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag,  the  brother  of  Milhri- 
datcs  Arsaces  [Arsaces  III.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  B,  c.  149.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  founded  by  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
A rd ashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Edcssa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  roasters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  ln  who  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  most 
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probably  in  A.  D.  62.  The  Armenian  historians 
have  treated  with  particalar  attention  the  history 
of  the  younger  branch ;  they  speak  but  little  about 
the  earlier  transactions  with  Rome ;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  kings  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Armenia  by  the  Romans, 
from  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
truders and  political  adventurers,  and  that  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
ers, who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  corner  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings  and  they  generally 
speak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  family  imposed 
upon  Armenia  by  the  Parthian  s»  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  whs  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
( De  Aedificiu  Jtatuaani,  iiL  1)  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  fact.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Arsacidae,  wo  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  all  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families,  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  it* 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  the  Persian  authors 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans  is  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  Bat  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one-sided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vngue. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

A  ataxias  I.,  praefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  B.  c.  188.    [Artaxias  I.] 

Tigranes  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
against  the  Romans.    [Tigranes  I.] 

Artavasdbs  L,  the  son  of  Tigranes  I-,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antonius.    [Artavasdbs  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdcs  I.,  killed 
by  his  rebellious  subjects.    [Artaxias  II.] 

Tioranbs  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  1 1.,  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Ti- 
oranbs II.] 

Artavasdbs  IL,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  IL, 
driven  out  by  his  subjects.    [Artavasdbs  II.] 

Tigranes  IIL,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artavasdes  IL,  driven  out  by  Cuius 


Caesar.    He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  [Ti- 

li RANKS  IIL] 

Ariobarzanbs.  After  Artavasdes  II.  and  Ti- 
g runes  I  II.  bad  been  driven  out  by  the  Romans 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians fell  upon  one  Ariobarzanes  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince,  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  ArsaeicLie.  As  Ariobar- 
zanes was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinguished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  liked  to  see  in  their  kings 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  choice  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  d.  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  Martin.  He 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  his 
children,  and  choso  Erato  their  queen.  She  was 
perhaps  the  widow  of  Tigranes  III.  (Tac  Ann. 
iii.  4.) 

Vononbs.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Arme- 
nians after  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  remained 
vacant  for  several  yean,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vonooes  as  their  king,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthia. 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vononca  maintained  himself  but  oue 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabanus  IIL,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Arsacbs  XVIII.] 

Artaxias  IIL,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vouones  had  tied  into  Syria.  [Ar- 
taxias IIL] 

Arsacbs  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus  king 
of  the  Parthians  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia  by  his  father,  after  tho  death  of  Artaxias 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridates 
the  brother  of  Pharasinanes  king  of  Iberia,  who 
had  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaces  to  kill  . 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
A.  D.  35,  Mithridates  invaded  Armenia  and  took 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Joscphus  (xviii.  3.  §  4.) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodes,  but  this  was  the 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  his 
death.  (Tac.  Ann.  vL  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
26.) 

Mithridatbs,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pharas- 
mancs  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius  a.  d.  35.  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Armenia 
again  by  Claudius  about  a.  d.  47,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till  he 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistus  a.  d.  52.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  33,  ix.  8, 
9,  xii.  44 — 47  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.) 

Rhadamistus  the  son  of  Pharasmones  king  of 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  youth, 
whom  his  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  exciting 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  gave 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  5*2.)  Rhadamistus  seconded 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Armenia, 
Pollio,  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Rhadamistus  then  ascended  the 
throne;  but  Vologeses  I.,  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
tho  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridatcs  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridatcs  ad- 
vanced upon  Tigranocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  fly.  Rha- 
damistus was  subsequently  killed  by  his  father 
Pliarasmanes.  (Tac.  Am.  xii.  44 — 51,  xiii.  6,37.) 

Tiridatbs  I,  the  brother  of  Vologeses  I,  king 
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of  the  Parthians,  was  driven  out  of  Armenia  by 
Corbulo,  who  appointed  in  hi*  place  Tigranes  IV., 
the  grandson  of  king  Archelaus,  a.  d.  60.  [Ti- 
uranbs  IV.]  Tiridates  subsequently  received  the 
crown  at  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  d.  63.  [Arsacbs 

XXI II.  ,  Tiridatbb  I.] 

Exbdarbs  (ArdoMksx  III.),  an  Amcid  (of  the 
younger  Armenian  branch),  was  driven  oat  by 
Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  17.)  According  to  Mows 
Chcrenensis  (U.  44—57),  Exedares,  Who  is  called 
Ardaahet  IIL,  was  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
the  armies  of  Domidan,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
by  Trajan.  Chosroes  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead  Parthamasiris,  a  Parthian  prince.  Exedares 
reigned  during  forty-two  years  from  a.  d.  78  to 
1*20,  but  was  several  times  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  kingdom. 

Parthamasiris,  the  son  of  Pacorus  (A maces 

XXIV.  ),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Chosroes,  who  supported  hitn  against  Trajan. 
Panhamasiris,  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 
self before  Trajan,  and  placed  his  royal  diadem  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  as  a  subject 
king.  Bat  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
and  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  17 — 20;  comp. 
Eutrop^viii.2;  Fronto,  Prmcip.  Hist.  p.  248,  ed. 

Parthamarpatrs,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
king  of  Parthia,  but  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Parthians  [Arbacbr  XXV.];  he  seems  to 
have  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr.  cc  21,  5, 
where  he  is  called  Ptamat<miru.) 

Achabmsnidbr,  the  son  of  Parthnmaspates. 
There  are  sonic  coins  on  which  he  is  represented 
with  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Iamllichus,  up.  Phot. 
Cod.  94.  p.  75,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

SoAKMUg  or  Sohbmur  (Sifcuues),  the  son  of 
Achnenienidcs,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Thucydidea,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucius  (Martins) 
Verus,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
(lambiich.  ap.  Phot.  I,  c)  We  learn  from  Closes 
Chorenensis  (ii.  60—64),  that  the  national  king, 
who  was  supported  by  Vologeses  II.  of  Parthia, 
was  Dikran  or  Tigranes.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Dion  Cass.  brxtgm.  Ixxi.  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

SaNATBUCBJ*  ( 2a*«7youK1Jt),  the  SOU  of  SoBO- 

mns,  as  it  seems,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Scptiniius  Severus.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was 
a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  seems  to  be  the 
king  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cossius,  who 
was  treacherously  seised  upon  by  Caracalla,  about 
a.  p.  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sana  truces  is 
Sanadrug.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9,  lxxvii.  12 ;  Suidas, 
s.  r.  XavaTpo&rqt  ;  comp.  Hcrodian,  iiL  9.) 

Vologbsbs,  the  son  of  Sonatruces,  whom  Dion 
Cassius(lxxvill2)caUskingoftheParthiaiis.  [Ar- 
racbsXXIX.]  Vaillant  thinks  that  he  was  the  king 
teheed  upon  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historians  tell  us  that  Wagharsb,  in  I 
(ireek  Vologeses  or  Valarsnscs,  the  son  of  Dikran  | 
(  Tigranes),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  part  of 
Armenia,  from  a.  d.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per- 
ished in  a  battle  against  the  Khazars,  near  Der- 
benu  in  198.    It  is  of  course  impossible  that  he 
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should  have  been  seised  by  Caracalla,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Septimius  Severus  in  21 1.  Nor 
I  do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  cither  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla.  (Moses  Choren.  ii  65— 68.) 
Tikidatbs  1L,  the  son  of  Vologeses.  [Tib> 
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Arracks  1 1.,  the  brother  of  ArtabanuslV.,  the  last 
Arsacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  (a.  n.  222 — 223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Axdashir),  the  first 
Sassanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [Sarranidab.]  (Procop.  d*Aml$ai» 
Jtutim.  iii.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxxx.  8,  4  ;  Herodian, 
vi.  2,  Ac;  Agatluas,  pp.  65,  154,  ed.  Paris.) 

Artavarobs  IIL,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  ther 
emperor  VakruuL,  a.  d.  260.  (TrebelL  PoU.  Va- 
lerian. 6.) 

Euaebius  (HitLEed.  is.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  ill. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Names,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Galerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maximinianus  he  was  involved  in  s 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 
Tibidatbs  UL  [Tibidatbs  III.] 
Arsacbs  HI.  (Tiranus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiri dates  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeen tli  year  of  the  reign  of  Constant! us,  that 
is,  in  a.  D.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  341  or  342, 
after  his  fiither  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  Sapor  II-,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiridates),  Araaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
liis  lather,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
6nd  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Araaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constant: us.  The  new  kiug  nevertheless 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  anuual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius  allowed  him  to  marry  Olyuipiaa,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius,  a  near  relation 
of  the  empress  Constantly  and  who  had  been  be- 

I JTo t^i^  i o     ons  1a"s  n  a5P0 B^Ba^fiaT        I—-      Cs% I \  \£  U^b> 

Olympian  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  aii  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P'harhandscm. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsoces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta.  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constantius,  who  opened  his 
famous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arsoces,  on  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. But  Julian's  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sassanidoe  was  de- 
stroyed by  tbe  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctcsiphon  in 
the  mouth  of  June,  363.    Thence  the  disastrous 
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retreat  of  the  Roman*  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26th  of  the  «arae 
month.  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  by  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renouueed  his  sovereignty  over  the 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Arsaccs,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Kcbatana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains. 
He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaccs 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  nobles.  (Amtn. 
Marc,  xx.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  2,  5,  xxv.  7,  xxvil 
12  ;  Procop.  de  Bdl  Pen.  i  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  Histoin  da  Empcrturt.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspn- 
curcs  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos- 
session of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
pera,  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
nlmve  Diyirbckr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neocaesareia, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Videos.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him.  Terentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  back  into  Armenia  with  a 
Mitlicicnt  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant.  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cylaces  and  Artabanus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Terentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry,  and  swimming  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajan  us,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  emperor's  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendents  were  slain 
after  a  brave  resistance,  a.  o.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Para  is  Bab.  (A mm.  Marc 
xxvii.  12,  xxx.  1.) 

Arsaces  IV.  (V.  of  Vaillant),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  bcinjr,  the  son  of  one  Arsaccs  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seems  untenable.  Arsaces  IV.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarsaccs 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  usurper,  Waraztad,  the  son  of  Anob,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
bis  success  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
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usurper,  who  was  at  fir*t  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  weakness  of  Arsaces 
being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  reign  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  and 
eastern  part  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  a  noble  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St.  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Procopius 
mentions  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor.  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obscure,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pro- 
copius and  Moses  Chorencnsis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  his 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Oamsnragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  genera)  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodosius 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  authority ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  this 
Bahrain  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seised  Chosroes  and  put  Bahrain  Shapur 
(Sapor)  the  brother  "of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yexdegerd  I-,  the 
successor  of  Bahram  IV.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yezdegerd's  son,  Shapur  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Armenia  till  Ar- 
dashes  (Artasircs)  ascended  the  throne.  (Proco- 
pius, de  Atdif.  Justin.  Hi.  1.  5 ;  De  BdU  Peru  ii. 
3 ;  Moses  Choren.  in.  40,  ice.,  49,  &c) 

Ahtasirxh,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahram  Shapur,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells  us, 
that  his  real  name  was  Ardashea.  (Artases  or 
Artaxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bahram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardo&hir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  another  king.  Since  the 
conversion  of  prince  Gregory  (afterwards  St.  Gre- 
gory), the  son  of  Anag,  the  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Arsacidae.  During  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tasires the  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  to 
choose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  their 
choice  would  fall  upon  Bahram,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.  The  nobles 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bahram,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  bis 
dominions  to  Persia,  a.  d.  420.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Persarmcma.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif.  Justin,  hi.  1,  5;  Moses  Choren. 
iii.  63,  &c. ;  Asscmani,  BtbHatUecn  Orieatali*,  voL 
iii.  pars  i.  p.  396,  &c.) 

The  following  chronological  table,  which  differs  in 
some  pouits  from  the  preceding  narrative,  is  taken 
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from  St.  Martin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Armenian 
histories  of  Moses  Chorencnsis  and  Faustua  Byzan- 
tinus,  compared  with  the  Creek  and  Roman  authors. 

A.  The  first  or  elder  I i ranch  in  Armenia  Magna, 
a  c.  1 49.  Valarsaces  or  Wngharshag  I.,  founder  of 
tbe  A  mi  en  inn  dynasty  of  the  Arsncidae,  established 
<  n  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  Mithri- 
date*  Arsaces  [Arraces  VI.  j  king  of  the  Parthians, 
— ac  127.  Arsaces  or  Arahag  I.,  his  son. — ac  1 14. 
Artaces,  Artaxes,  or  Ardashes  I.,  his  son. — a.  c. 
89.  Tigrancs  or  Dikran  I.  (II.),  his  son. — ac.  36. 
Artavaades  or  Artawazt  I-,  his  son. — a  c.  80.  Ar- 
taxes II.,  his  son. — b.  c  20.  Tigrancs  II.,  brother 
of  Artaxes  II. — a  c  ... .  Tigranes  III. — a  c.  6. 
Artavasdcs  II. — a  c.  5.  Tigranes  III.  re-esta- 
bli»hcd.— a  a  2.  Erato,  queen. 

a.  n.  2.  Ariobarzanes,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans. — a.  n.  4.  Artavasdes  III. 
or  Anabases,  his  son. — a.  n.  5.  Erato  re-established; 
death  uncertain. —  ....Interregnum. — a.  d.  16. 
Vonones.— a.  d.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  t>.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pontus,  surnamed  Artaxia*. — . . .  Tigranes  I V., 
son  of  Alexander  Herodes. — a.  d.  35.  Arsaces  II. 
—a.  n.  35.  Mitbridates  of  Iberia.— a.  d.  51.  Rha- 
daniistns  of  Iberia— a.  d.  52.  Tiridates  I.— a.  d. 
60.  Tigrancs  V.  of  tbe  race  of  Hcrode*. — a.  p.  62. 
Tiridates  I.  re-established  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
eleven  years  longer. 

R.  Ths  second  or  younger  Branchy  at  first  at 
Edcssa,  and  sometimes  identical  with  the  44 Reges 
Oarlioenenses,**  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna 
a  c  38.  Arsham  or  Ardshnm,  the  Artabaze*  of 
Josephua.  (Ant.  Jttd.  xx.  2.) — b.  c.  10.  Mono,  bis 
son. — a  c.  5.  Abgarus,  the  son  of  Arsham,  tbe 
Ushama  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebrated 
A!  (faros  who  is  said  to  hare  written  a  letter  to 
our  Saviour.  (Moses  Chor.  fi.  29.) 

a.  u.  32.  Anane  or  Ananus,  the  son  of  Abgarus. 
— a.  o.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sana  truces,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  Abgares,  usurps  the  throne. — a.  d.  58. 
Erownnt,  an  Arsacid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
throne;  conquers  all  Armenia;  cedes  Edcssa  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. — a.  d.  78.  A rd ashes 
or  Artaxes  III.  (Exedares  or  Axidarea),  the  son  of 
Sanadrug,  established  by  Vologcscs  king  of  the 
Parthians. — a.  •>.  120.  Ardawazt  or  Artarasdes  I V., 
son  of  Ardashes  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
a.  n.  121.  Dirnn  or  Tiranus  I.,  his  brother. — a.  p. 
142.  Dikran  or  Tigrancs  VI.,  driven  out  by- Lucius 
(Martins)  Verus,  who  puts  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
—a.  b.  178.  Wagharsh  or  Vologcscs,  the  son  of 
Tigranes  VI. — a.  d.  198.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  I., 
surnamed  Mcdx,  or  the  Great,  the  (fabulous)  con- 
qneror  (ovcrrunner)  of  Asia  Minor;  murdered  by 
the  Arsacid  Aiiag,  who  was  the  lather  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, the  apostle  of  Armenia — a.  d.  232.  Ardashir 
or  Artaxerxes,  the  first  Sassnnid  of  Persia.— a.  d. 
259.  Dertad  or  Tiridates  II.,  surnamed  Medz,  the 
son  of  Chosroes,  established  by  the  Romans. — a.  d. 
314.  Interregnum.  Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar- 
menia, and  Pagur  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 
a  short  time. — a.  n.316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II., 
surnamed  P'hok'hr,  or  "the  Little,"  the  son  of 
Tiridates  Mezd. — a.  d.  325.  Dirnn  or  Timnus  1 1., 
his  son. — a.  d.  341.  Arsaces  or  Arshag  III.,  his  son. 
—a.  d.  370.  Bab  or  Para.— a.  d.  377.  Waraxtad, 
usurper. — a.  n.  382.  Arsaces  IV.  (and  Valarsaces 
or  Wagbarshag  IL,  his  brother). — a.  d.  387.  Ar- 
menia divided.  —  a.  d.  383.  Arsaces  IV.  dies. 
r nzavon  in  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
111.  in  Pertnrmenia.— a.  d.  392.  Bahrain  Shapur 
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(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — a.  d.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yezdegerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Ycadegerd — a.  n.  41 9. 
Interregnum.— a.  d.  422.  Ardashes  or  Ardashir 
(Artasires)  IV.— a.  a  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia  (Corap.  Vaillant,  Rcgnum  A  nacuiarum, 
especially  Eienchus  Regvm  A  rmeniae  Majorht,  in  the 
1  st.  vol. ;  Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  A  nvaJn  A  rtuci- 
darum,  Strasb.  1 732 ;  Richter,  Ilistor.  Krit.  Versut^k 
uber  die  Artaciden  und  Sansaniden- LhfPUfiien,  Got- 
tingen,  1 804  ;  St.  Martin,  Memoires  kuioriquea  el 
ff£oprafJt.  mr  fAruthtie,  vol.  i.)  [W.  P.J 

ARSA'MENES  ('Apoxiuirt,^  the  son  of 
Darcius,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myci  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  ('A/xraW).  1-  The  father  of 
Hvstaspes  and  grandfather  of  Dareins.  (Herod, 
i.  209,  vii.  11,224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arsanes,  tbe  great  pram] son  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareiua  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopiana 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod,  vii.  69.)  Aes- 
chylus (Pert.  37,  300)  speaks  of  an  Arsames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  (Plut. 
Ada*,  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Sclcucua 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Arsnmosata    (  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  &c) 

ARSE'N  I  US  ("Af  fftW).  1 .  Of  Constantinople, 
surnamed  Autorianus,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  011  mount  Athos.  At  leuutb,  about 
a.  D.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodoras  Lascaris  the 
Yonngcr  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  n.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Georgius  Muzalo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous desigrs  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignain  hi  such  faithless  intrigues,  resigned  the, 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  a.  n.  12C0,  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
logns,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodoras 
Lascaris,  to  be  blinded;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknowa  Fabricius  places  it 
in  a.  i>.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practical  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  (Synoptu  Cunontmt),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils.   The  Greek  original,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
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translation,  was  published  by  H.  Justellus  in  the 
liiUhth.  Jar.  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  749,  See.  Hii  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  wns  published 
by  Cotelerius,  Monument,  ii.  p.  168,  Ac  (Pachy- 
mrr.  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  2,  10, 14, 19,  it.  1—16  ;  Nke- 
pboras  Gregoras,  iii.  1,  iv.  l,&c;  Cave,  HuLLU. 
i.  p.  725,  &o,  ed.  London  ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Qraec.  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Cave  calls  him  Patrictns 
Romanin),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  onr  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  hiin  the  education  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Ilonorius,  whose  father  Arscnius  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Scetis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thcbais.  There  he  spent 
forty  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  be  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopns.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit.  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  A uciurium  Nuri-*simum  Hifx'ioch.  Patr^  Pur:*, 
1672,  p.  301,  &c  We  also  possess  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  (apophthegmata),  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends,  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelerios'  Monumental  i.  p.  353.  (Cave, 
Hut.  Lit.  ii.  p.  BO,  cd.  London ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Grate. 
xi.  p.  580,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

ARSES,  NARSES,  or  OARSES  (%xnjj, 
Nip<rnr,  or  'Odfwn}*),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxcrxe*  III.  (Ochus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  B.  c  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king'B  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthnnes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  19.)  Arses,  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  pot  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dnreius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xvii.  5 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736 ;  Plot. 
da  Fort.  Alt*,  ii.  3,  Ariox.  1  ;  Arrian,  A  nob.  ii 
14;  Ctcsias,  Pert.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  Syncell. 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindorf.)    [L.  S.] 

ARSl'NOE  ('Kpnr&n).  1.  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegeus 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
at  Tegea,  where  tbey  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herself.  (Apnllod.  iii  7.  §  5 ;  Alcmason, 
AoKNoa.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Stropltius,  the  father  of  Py  lades. 
(Find.  Pyth.  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nunc  Laodameia.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  I.  e.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodicc,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
EriopU,  and  the  Mcsscnian  tradition  regarded 
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Asdepius  also  as  her  son.  (Apollod.  Hi.  10.  $  3; 
Pans.  iL  26.  §  6 ;  SchoL  ad  lHnd.  Pyth,  iii.  14  ; 
Cic  dt  Nat.  Door.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  wa*  worshipped  as  a  heroine.  (Paus. 
iii  12.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSl'NOE  ("Apfftfdi?).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I-,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  concu- 
bine of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagtis,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Hence 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  by  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Paua.  i.  6.  §  2 ;  Curt  ix.  8 ;  Sui- 
das, «.  v.  Adyo».) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice, 
bom  about  B.  c  316,  was  married  in  n.  c  300  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  and  upon  th<t 
death  of  the  former  in  B.  c  288  [AMajrrais], 
Arsinoe  received  from  Lysiranchus  the  cities  of 
Heracleia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  as  a  present. 
(Plut  Dtnttr.  31 ;  Paus.  i.  10.  $  3;  Memnon,  op. 
Phot  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  was  jea- 
lous of  her  step-son  Agathoclcs,  who  was  married 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  1.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathoclcs  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  B.  c  284.  [Agathoclbs,  p.  65,  a.] 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysima- 
chus; for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  to  Se- 
Ieucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  the  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  bis  life  (n.c.  281); 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Arsinoe 
first  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  uf  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
By  a.  t.  v.  "E^trofk  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viiL  57)  to  Cassandreia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  had  seited  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Lysimachus,  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunua,  the 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  was  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  and  still 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lyshnachua,  who  might  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  made 
often  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  concealed  his 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  before  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothraca 
(Justin,  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  p. 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  B.  c  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  (Paus.  i. 
7.  $§  1,  3 ;  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xv.  128,  &c  with  the 
Scholia ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  621,  a.)  Though  Arsiuoo 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities, 
called  a  district  (ropds)  of  Egypt  Arsinoites  after 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways. 
(Co rap.  Paus.  L  c;  Athen.  vii.  p.  318,  b.  xi.  p. 
497,  d.  e.)  Among  other  things,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinocharcs,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar- 

arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  of 
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Iron  might  appear  to  float  in  the  air;  bnt  the 
death  of  the  architect  and  the  king  prevented  its 
completion.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  42.)  Coins 
were  struck  in  her  honour,  one  of  which  is  figured 
below,  representing  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
and  her  head  partially  veiled :  the  reverse  contains 


a  double  cornucopia,  which  illustrates  the  state- 
ment of  Athcnacus  (xi.  p.  49",  b.  c),  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  the  first  who  had  made  the 
drinking-horn,  calld  ^vroV,  as  an  ornament  for  the 
statues  of  Arsinoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
such  a  horn,  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
{Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  frvr&v.') 

3.  The  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  Nicaea, 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  soon 
after  his  accession,  B.  c.  285.  When  Arsinoe,  the 
sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  [see  No.  2],  fled 
to  Egypt  in  b.  c.  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
vated by  her,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chus, in  conjunction  with  Amyntas  and  Chrysip- 

us,  a  physician  of  Rhodes,  plotted  against  her ; 
ut  her  plots  were  discovered,  and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Coptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebnis.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergetcs, 
afterwards  king,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  (Schol. 
ad  Throcr.  Id.  xviL  128 ;  Paus.  i.  7.  §  3  ;  Polyb. 
xv.  25.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
Ptolemy  1 1.  Philadelphus,  Magas  had  betrothed  his 
only  daughter,  Berenice,  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
but  died  before  the  marriage  took  place.  As  Arsi- 
noe disapproved  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De- 
metrius the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
and  the  husband  of  Berenice.  But  his  beauty 
captivated  Arsinoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (Justin,  xxvi.  3.)  It  is  not 
stated  of  what  family  this  Arsinoe  was.  Niebuhr 
(KUine  Scrijlm,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
the  same  as  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  [No.  3], 
who  after  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
Cyrene,  and  married  Magas. 

5.  Called  Eurydice  by  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
Cleopatra  by  Livy  (xxvii.  4),  but  Arsinoe  byPo- 
lybius,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
getes,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
She  was  present  with  her  husband  at  the  battle  of 
Raphia  (b.  c  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
Great,  was  defeated;  but  her  profligate  husband 
was  induced  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Sosibius,  to  order  Philammon  to  put 
her  to  death.  But  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  the  female  friends  of  Arsinoe  revenged 
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her  murder;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi- 
lammon, and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.    (Polyb.  v.  83,  84,  87,  xv.  25,  32,  33.) 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  b.  c.  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians,  siuce  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar's  power.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  she  wns  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  a  c.  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  B.  c.  41,  though  she  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlii  39,  &c,  xliii.  19; 
Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  112,  B.  Alex.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  9,  com  p.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TKS  ^Aprl-nit),  the  satrap  of  the  Helles- 
pontinc  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
Granicus,  Arsites  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  ho 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
13,  17;  Pans.  i.  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  {•ApriSavos),  sometimes  writ- 
ten Arlapunug  or  Aria  panes.  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Alta- 
ian us  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in- 
troduces him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod, 
vii.  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  b,  c.  465,  Arta- 
banus, in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridates,  assassinated 
'Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  had  three  sons,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sons 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxerxes  with  his  sword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  strugglo 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artabanus,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himself.  (Diod.  xi. 
69.)    Justin  (iii.  1),  who  knows  only  of  the  two 
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brothers,  Darcias  and  Artaxerxes,  gives  a  different  | 
account  of  the  circumstance*  under  which  Arta- 
banua  was  killed.    (Comp.  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  38, 
Ac,  ed  Lion ;  AristoU  PM.  v.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jews  (w«pl 'IouSafw),  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  are  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Strom.  i.  p.  149),  the  Cbmnicum 
Alcxandrinum  (p.  148),  and  Euscbius.  (Praep. 
Evany,  ix.  18,  23,  27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.,  kings  of  Parthia.  [Arsaom, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  [L.S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES  ('AproffofaVn*).  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignes.   [Aria bio nes.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatenc. 
Artabazanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabazanes,  in  B.  c  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  which  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  v.  55.) 

ARTABA'ZES.  [Artavasdks.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ('A^dtfafar).  1.  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  relative  Artabazus  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  A  ran  pes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantheia,  the  wife  of  Abradatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabazus  to  protect  her  ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus,  Artabazus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infantry.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment. 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop.  L  4.  §  27,  iv.  1.  §  23,  v.  1.  §  23, 
vi.  1.  §§  9,  34,  vi.  3.  §  31,  vii.  5.  §  48,  viiL  3, 
§  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Pharnaces, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  a.  c  480,  Artabazus 
commanded  the  Partisans  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod,  vii.  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabazus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallene. 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  had 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took ;  he  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
the  Chalcidians.  After  this  Artabazus  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  lasted  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sen-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabazus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Theasaly,  to  join  Mardonius.  (viii. 
126—130.) 

bliortly  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  &  c  479, 
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Artabazus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  oTt 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  him  to 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  enter- 
tained the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render, (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Plataeae,  he  tied  with  forty  thousand  men  through 
Phocis,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  By- 
zantium, and  led  the  remnants  of  bis  army,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia.  (ix.  89;  Diod.  xi  31,  33.)  Subsequently 
Artabazus  conducted  the  negotiations-  between 
Xerxes  and  Pautanios.  (Thuc.  i.  129 ;  Diod.  xi. 
44;  C.  Nepos,  Pan.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artaxcrxes  I.,  was 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Inarus, 
b.  c.  462.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  xi.  74,  77  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  L  109  ;  Ctesias,  Pent.  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
B.  c.  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Cimon.  (Diod. 
xiL  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  a  c 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Datamcs,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
latter.  (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Hid.  o/ 
Greece*  vi.  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Artabazus  was  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 
B.  C  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  rewarded  very 
generously.  Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  by 
the  Thcbans,  alio  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pam- 
menes.  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabazus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  Athenian  and  Boeotian  allies, 
whereupon  Artabazus  was  defeated  by  the  king's 
general  Autophradatcs,  and  was  even  taken 
prisoner.  The  Rhodians,  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  like- 
wise supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidemus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  Artabazus.  After  this,  Artabazus 
seems  either  to  havo  continued  his  rebellious  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterwards 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  lust  obliged,  with 
Memnon  and  his  whole  family,  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  absence  ol  Arta- 
bazus, Mentor,  his  brother-in-law,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  against 
Nectanebus  of  Egypt.  After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  b.  c.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebellious  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabazus  and 
Memnon,  who  accordingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvL  22,  34,  52 ;  Dem.  c 
Aristocr.  p.  671,  &c)  In  the  reign  of  Dareius 
Codomannus,  Artabazus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  Dareius  on  bis  flight  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Arta- 
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bazas  for  hi*  fidelity  with  the  satrapy  of  Bactria. 
Hit  daughter,  Barsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Heracles ;  a  second  daughter,  Artocama, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Artonia,  to  Eumenea.  In  a  c.  328,  Artabaxus, 
then  a  man  of  very  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
satrapy,  which  was  given  to  Clcitus.  (A man, 
Anab.  iiu  23,  29,  vii.  4  ;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  v.  9,  12, 
vi.  5,  vii.  3,  5,  viii.  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  578  ;  comp. 
Drorsen,  G'etek.  Alex,  des  Groia.  p.  497.)    [L.  S.] 

ARTACAMA.    [Artabascus,  No.  4.] 

ARTACHAEES  ('Aproxo/Tii),  a  distinguished 
Persian,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Athoa.  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  his  army  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
deeply  grieved  at  his  loss,  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthians,  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle,  sacrificed  to  Artachaees  as  a  hero. 
(Herod,  vii.  22,  1 1 7.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
the  one  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
marks: **  About  1J  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modern 
village  of  Erso  ^on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  beach :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
markable mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadel." 
(Oanical  Aftaeum,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lond.  1843.) 

ARTANES(  ApraVi}*),  a  son  of  Hystaspea  and 
brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  had  given  his  only 
daughter  and  all  bis  property  to  Dareius,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
fought  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod,  vii.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.  [Arta- 

BANl'S.  ] 

AKTAPHERNES  ('Apra^'prm)-  1.  A  son 
of  Hystaspcs  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  appointed  sntrnp  of  Sanii*.  In  the  year 
B.  c  505.  when  the  Athenians  smight  the  protec- 
tion of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Artaphemes.  The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
desired  alliance  with  Persia  could  he  granted  only 
on  condition  of  their  recofrnixing  the  supremacy  of 
king  Dareius.  When  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pcitds- 
trnttia,  had  taken  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  Artaphemes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina- 
tions, again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaphemes,  re- 
questing him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hippias  The  reply  of  Artaphemes,  that  they 
should  suffer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 
tyrant,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
hope  nothing  from  Persia.  In  B.  c.  501,  Arta- 
phernc*  was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  the  king's  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
force  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
try. But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  Aristagoras, 
unablo  to  realise  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  Ionians  against 
Persia.  When  in  a  c  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marched  against  Sard  is,  Artapher- 
nes,  not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
turned, fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  Persian  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
of  Artaphemes.    In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 
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war,  &  c  497,  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolia. 
Cumae  and  Clazomenae  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphemes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Histiaeus,  and 
expressed  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Sard  is.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  llistiaeus  to  take  to 
flight  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sard  in,  who  wereconccrned 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphemes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphemes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod, 
v.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  &c.;  coiup.  Hip- 
piar,  Aristagoras,  Hjstiaki'r.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  B.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphemes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Artaphemes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  hen*  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samoa, 
and  thence  to  the  Cycladcs.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artaphemes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  480,  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  116,  vii.  10.  §  2, 
74;  Aeschyl.  Pen.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerxes 
L,  in  B.  c.  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he,wus 
arrested  by  Aristcides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  translated.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  ho  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphemes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Kpheeus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  the  Athenians 
returned  homo.   (Thuc,  iv.  50.)  [L.  S.J 

ARTAS  or  ART  US  (*A/rrat,  Thuc.;  'Apror, 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  the  Messapians  in 
(the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydides 
(vii.  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  (b.c.4  1 3)  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarcntum.  (Comp.  Niehuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  **  Sicily "  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  .'500 
B.  c~  this  may  be  a  second  Art  a*.    The  name  is 
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found  a!*o  in  Hesychius,  who  quotes  from  the  I 
lines  of  Demetrius,  and  in  Suidas,  who  refers  to 
Polemon.  [A.  H.  C] 

ARTASITIES.    [Araacibab,  p.  364,  b.] 

ARTA  VASDRS  ('Aproouurfcn  or  'ApTafturSin), 
A  RT  AU  A  SD  ES  ('Afwaow«£4T«i>r),  or  ART  A  B  AZ  ES 
l'Apraed^tis\  called  by  the  Armenian  historians, 
Artawazt  1.  King  of  tlie  Greater  Armenia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Tigranes  1(H).  In  the  expedition 
of  Crassus  against  the  Parthinns,  B.  c.  64,  Arta- 
vasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans;  but  when 
Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  invaded  Media,  and 
Artavasdes  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gave  his  sister  or  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes.  When  Pa- 
coms  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  B.  c.  51, 
Artarasdes  threatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia,  mnde 
preparations  to  meet  him ;  but  the  defeat  of  Pacorus 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plut  Cnm.  19,  21,  22, 
33 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  16  ;  Cic  ad  AIL  v.  20,  21,  ad 
F^m.  xv.  2,  8.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artarasdes  in  Antony's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthian*  in  B.  c  36.  Artavasdes 
joined  the  Romans,  as  he  wished  to  injure  his 
namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  him,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31;  Plut.  Ant.  39, 
50  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Roman  expedition  [sco  p.  21C,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artarasdes.  After  deferring  his  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  B.  c. 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp*  where  he  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Armenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Artaxias  II.];  but  Artavasdes  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  B.  c  30, 
when  Geopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vasdes of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33,  39,  40,, 
L  1,  H.  5  ;  Plut  Ant.  60  ;  Li  v.  EpA.  131;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  82 ;  Toe  Ann.  iL  3 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  532 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3,  B.J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  time.  (Plut  Oma.  33.) 

Artavasdes  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigranes  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians ;  and  C.  Caesar, who  «  as 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, made  Ariobamncs,  a  Mede,  king.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  3,  4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Arhacidab,  p.  363,  b. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  u.  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Phraaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
lmd  been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great 


I  loss,  Artavasdes  bad  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Phraates,  about  the  booty  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Artavasdes 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Armenian  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  b.  c  34,  the 
alliance  between  him  nnd  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  latter  giving  his  daughter,  Iotape, 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  assist  Antony  with 
troops  against  Octavianus,  and  Antony  on  his  part 
promised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par- 
thian*. With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  troops, 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  tune  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success  Against  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
taxias II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  oppose  Octn- 
vianus,  Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recovered  his  liberty 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutarch  (Ant.  61)  mentions 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  but  these 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  his 
captivity.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavianus 
restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  Iotape,  who 
had  married  Antony's  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shortly  before  a.  c.  20.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  38, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Plut  Ant.  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  ('Apr<t- 
&ur8o*),  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  probably 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  family.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  Copronyraus  (a.  d.  741 
—775),  he  was  appointed  Cnropalatus,  and  mar- 
ried Anna,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Constan- 
tino, as  his  nick-name  Caballinus  indicates,  would 
have  mode  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  a  bad 
emperor ;  excited  by  fanaticism,  he  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con- 
stantine, and  during  a  cnmj'ini?n  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phrygia. 
Constantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  the 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  father,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
suddenly  surprised  his  muster  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Constantine  was  defeated,  nnd  fled  into 
Phrygia  Pacotiana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician 
Thcophancs  Monotes  nnd  Anastasius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whom  they 
persuaded  that  Constantino  was  dead;  and  thus 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  and  Con- 
stantino both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Arabs: 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  hestility 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  of 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon 
his  eldest  son,  Niccphorus ;  and  he  sent  his  second 
son,  Nicctas,  with  an  army  into  Armenia.  Con- 
stantine found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Isauria,  and  early  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign against  Artavasdes,  which  terminated  in  tba 
fall  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  was 
defeated  near  Sard  is ;  and  in  August  743,  his  son 
Nicctas  was  routed  at  Comopolis  in  Bitiiyuia :  in 
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this  battle  fell  Tigrancs  a  noble  Armenian,  the 
cousin  of  Artnvasdes.  The  usurper  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  wu  besieged  by  the  imperial 
forces ;  and  while  this  city  was  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rors of  famine,  Nicctas  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Nicomedcia.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
besiegers  took  Constantinople  by  storm.  Arta- 
vasdes  his  sens,  and  his  princi|«l  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  were  conducted  through  the 
city  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
were  afterwards  all  put  to  death.  Artavosdes  was 
recogiiUed  as  emperor  by  pope  Zachariaa.  (Ccdre- 
nua,  i.  pp.  790-8,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Zonaras,  iL  pp.  107, 
ION,  cd.  Paris ;  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Pert.  i.  2,  Ac. ; 
Theophanes,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)    [W.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  ('A^o- 
tiptys  or  'Afrro^ip^rfs)  is  the  name  of  three  Per- 
sian kings,  and  signifies,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ri.  98),  •*  the  great  warrior"  (d  fUyas  apvTos). 
The  word  is  compounded  of  Aria,  which  means 
**  honoured"  [see  p.  284,  a.],  and  Xerxts,  which 
is  probably  the  same  us  the  Zend,  ksulhru,  and 
the  Sanscrit,  kshatra,  "a  king:"  consequently. 
A  rlaxcrxts  would  mean  **  the  honoured  king." 

Artaxbrxbs  I.,  surnamed  Lomiimantu  (Mo- 
Kp6x*tp)  from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand 
being  longer  than  his  left  (Plut.  Ariax.  1),  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  b.  c  465  to 
B.  c.  425.  (Died.  xi.  69,  xiL  64  ;  Thuc  iv.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes 
I.,  had  been  murdered  by  Artabanus  and  after 

death  his  brother  Darius 


he  himself  had  put  to 
on  the  instigation  of  Artabanus.  (Justin,  iii.  1 ; 
Ctesias  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  40,  a^  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
reign  is  characterized  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
(xi.  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
si  traps.  At  the  time  of  bis  accession  his  only 
surviving  brother  Hysta^pes  was  satrap  of  Dactria, 
and  Artaxerxes  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
and  his  associates,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
make  himself  independent.  After  putting  down 
this  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
who  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  military  affairs  of  his  empire.  These 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  in  B.  c,  462, 
or,  according  to  Clinton,  in  B.  c  460,  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus  who  was 
supported  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army 
which  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
menes  was  defeated,  and  Achaemencs  slain.  After 
a  useless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
under  Artabaxus  and  Megabyxus  into  Egypt 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achacmencs,  who  were 
still  besieged  in  a  place  called  tho  white  castle 
(AcvkoV  Tfixtw),  near  Memphis  w'»»  relieved,  and 
the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  who  afterwards  quitted  Egypt. 
Inarus,  too,  was  defeated  in  a  c  456  or  455,  but 
Ainyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
tained himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt 
(Thuc  i.  104,  109  ;  Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  In 
H.  c.  449,  Cimon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  the  assistance  of  Ainyrtaeus  and  with  the  rest 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  tho  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
nians gained  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sen,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.    After  tills  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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have  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  pence 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  Tho  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows :— that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asm 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence  ;  that  no 
Persian  satrnp  should  approach  the  western  const 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days' 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pa**  the  town  of  Piuiselis 
or  the  Chclidonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Diod.  xii.  4  {  corop.  Thirlwall,  I/itt.  of  Greece,  iii. 
p.  37,  Ac)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fact  to  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyxus  revolted  iu  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabyxus  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyxus  became  reconciled  to  his  matter. 
(Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  BAL  p.  50,  Ac. ;  comp.  Mroa- 
bvzcs,  Inakuh.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have 
passed  tho  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  a  c.  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Cliuton,  Fast,  Hell,  ii.,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

A RT ax BRXB8  II.,  surnamed  Mncmon  (Minfouw) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  father,  Da- 
reius  II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  a  c 
405  to  a  c  362.  (Diod.  xiii.  104,  108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother  Parysatis  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him  ;  but  Dareius  gavo 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xcnoph.  Auub.  i.  1.  §  3 ; 
Plut.  Artax.  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  far 
more  numerous  army  of  his  brother,  a  c  401,  but 
was  skin  in  the  battle  [Cyrus.]  Tissapherues 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  HeUm.  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thim- 
bron;  Dxrcyludas  ;  Agbsilaith.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  tho  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  b.  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  inlliience 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Antalcidas*. J 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  roan ;  his  mother,  Parysatis  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty  ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government.  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  againot  Eva- 
goros  of  Cyprus  from  b.  c.  3Uo  to  &  c  376,  and 
yet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evngoras  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salaintn  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  jwy  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  !).)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardusinns^  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and  after  his  numerous  ] 
army  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  from  total 
destruction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  advantages.  (Diod.  xv.  9,  10;  Plat. 
Artax.  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  failed  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  (Diod. 
xv.  90,  Jtc.)  When  Artaxerxcs  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
hy  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  hod  no  less 
than  115  sons,  Justin,  x.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
father  about  Atpasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Pint.  Artax.  26,  &c. ;  Justin.  c)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  father ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxerxcs  appeared  to  prefer  Arsames,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Uchus  contrived  by 
intrigues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  had  Arsames  assassinated.  Artoxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  B.  c.  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxcs  III.  (Plut.  Life  of  Aria- 
merits  ;  Diod.  xv.  93;  Phot.  WHL  pp.  42—44,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  Fust.  Hcllcn.  ii.  p.  381,  &c.) 

Aktaxkrxeh  III.,  also  called  Ockus,  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Persia  in  u.  c.  3G2,  and 
reigned  till  8.  c.  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  amis  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantage*  con- 
sisted iu  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
basuA  [Aktauazl's,  No.  4 J,  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  h.  u  3  0.  (Diod.  xvi.  40— 52.) 
From  this  time  Artoxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son,  Ams.  (Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Plut.  Dt  It. 
ft  Ot.  11  ;  A  <  linn,  V.  //.  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  //.  A.  x.  28; 
Justin,  x.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  UeJUm.  ii.  p.  382, 
he)  Respecting  Artaxerxcs  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Hassan idae,  see  Sassanidae.  [L.S.] 

ARI'A'XIAS  ('Apraltas)  or  ART  AXES  (*Ap- 
T«t£ni),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armcir'a. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  n.  c  188,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.  xL  pp.  528, 531, 532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias.  when  Antio- 
chus was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 
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of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Ar- 
taxias. (Strab.  xi.  p.  528  ;  Plut.  ImcuU.  31.)  Ar- 
taxias was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Enmenes  and  Pharnaces  in  B.  c  179  (Polyb.  xxvL 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tiochus IV.  Epiphanes  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  about  a  c.  165.  (Appian,  Sgr.  45,  66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasde*  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  father  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  B.  c  34.  He  risked  a  battle 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  help  of  tho 
Parthians  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwards, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [  Artavasdkk] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  tho 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Armcninna 
in  B.  c  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxias, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigmncs  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
taxias and  place  Tigrnncs  npon  the  throne  ;  but 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigranes  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful 
expedition  :  whence  Horace  (EpisL  L  12.  25)  says, 
**Claudi  virtute  Neronis  Armcnius  cecidit.',  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  39, 40,  44,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  94 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3  ;  Suet. 
7iAer.  9.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (/.  c)  calls  thia 
king  Artavasdes,  and  Dion  Cossius  in  one  passage 
(liv.  9)  mimes  him  Anabases,  but  in  all  the  others 
Artaxcs. 

III.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Gennanicus  in 
a.  D.  18,  nt  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
favour  ho  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  lifo.  His  original  name  was  Zenon,  but 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  acces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  d.  35, 
Araaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanus, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  fa- 
ther. (Tac,  Ann.  ii.  56,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  ('ApTatfin,*),  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  Chcrasmis,  commanded  the  Macrones  and 
Mosynocci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece. 
He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  of  Sestus 
and  iu  territory  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ruled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant.  When  Xerxes 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artayctes  induced  the  king 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of 
tho  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaeus  near 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro- 
fane use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrilegious  act 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
expect  to  sec  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  n.  c  479,  Xoiithippus 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besieging 
army.  Xantbippus  continued  his  siege  during  the 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  the 
famine  in  the  town  became  insupportable ;  and 
Artayctes  and  Oeobasus,  a  Persian  of  high  rank, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  tho  Greek  inhabit- 
ants of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  govcr- 
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nor,  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  Athenians. 
The  two  fugitives  were  pursued,  and  Artayctes 
and  his  son  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xauthippus.  Artayctes  offered  100  talents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Elaeus  as  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
rage he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
and  200  more  as  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
Hut  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 
atonement  than  his  life,  and  Xauthippus  was  obliged 
to  give  him  up  to  them.  Artayctes  was  then 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
his  eve*.  (Herod,  vii.  33,  7»,  ix.  1 16,  1  IB— 120  ; 
Pans!  i.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTE  ( 'Afrremyrr)  \  a  daughter  of 
Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.  Xerxes  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  son  Dareius,  but  he  himself 
was  in  love  with  her,  nnd  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
a  robe  which  he  hud  received  as  a  present  from 
his  wife  Amastris.  Thus  the  king's  paramour  be- 
came known,  and  Amastris,  fancying  that  the  love 
affair  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  Masistes,  took 
the  most  cruel  vengeance  upon  her.  (Herod,  ix. 
108 — 110.)  Maximut  Tyrius  (xxvi.  7)  confounds 
the  two  women,  Amastris  and  Artaynte.  (Comp. 
Tarts.  Chit,  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTES  (  Agroihf^j),  one  of  the  gene- 
ral* in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
returned  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Snlnmis, 
Artayntes,  Ithamilres,  and  some  other  generals, 
•ailed  to  Samns  in  order  to  watch  the  I  onions,  nnd 
in  the  hope  that  the  land-force  under  Manlonius  in 
northern  Greece  might  still  be  successful.  Hut 
after  the.  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycalc,  in  B.  c 
47^,  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres  took  to  flight 
While  Artayntes  was  passing  through  Asia,  he 
was  met  by  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who 
censored  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  night. 
Artayntes,  enraged,  drew  his  sword  and  would 
have  killed  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xeinagoras,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
net  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  (Herod.  viiL  130, 
ix.  102,  107.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTF/MBARES  (^Aprtfiedpys),  a  Median  of 
noble  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
about  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 
want  of  obedience  in  their  play  ;  and  Artembares 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  shepherd's  boy,  complained  to 
king  Astyagcs,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 
covering that  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Mundane  nnd 
the  grandson  of  Astyagcs.  (Herod,  i.  1 14  —  lib'.) 
Two  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  122),  and  Aeschylus.  (Pen.  29,  294.)  [L.S.] 

ART  KM  I  I'll  A.    |  ClkiniaJ 

ARTKMIDO'RUS  (ApTe^Jwpoi).  I,  Sur- 
nnmed  A  rintoimi  ami'n,  and  also  rVudo-Aristo- 
phnniu*,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
andria ArtemidoruH  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  and  likewise  a  gram- 
marian. He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
182)  as  the  author  of  a  work  r*pl  AwpiSos,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  nnd  of  A«(«it  or  7A«3cr- 
aat  6-'/apTtrfi;<al,  that  is,  n  dictionary  of  technical 
terms  and  expression*  used  in  th?  art  of  co;kcry. 
(Alhen.  i.  p.  5,  it.  p.  3o7,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663; 
Siidas  *.  rr.,  'AprtulSatpot  nnd  Tt/taxf8ai ;  Kro- 
tian  in  Aactor.)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Arteraidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems, 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit  p.  806,  ed.  Kiessling;  Antkol.  Gnuc  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Of  Ahcalon,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephnnus  of  Byzantium  (*.  ». 
' Ai7*a,\a->' )  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  plnce. 

3.  Of  Cnidus,  a  son  of  Theopompus,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  n.  c.  43,  Artemidorus 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himself ;  but  the 
warning  was  not  heeded.  (I'lut  <  '.«••..  G5 ;  Zo- 
nulas, vol.  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldmnua,  was  a  native  of  Kphesus,  but  is 
usually  called  Dnldianus  (Aa\$iiv6i ),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Eu- 
cian,  PhUtipalr.  22),  since  his  mother  was  born  at 
Daldia  or  Dnldis,  a  small  town  in  Kydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianus  (Oneirocr.  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Daldian 
Apollo  Mystes  gave  him  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  \Omiroer,  ii.  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  PitM 
and  M.  Aurehus,  as  we  may  infer  from  several 
passages  of  his  work  (i.  26,  66,  iv.  I ),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
(Plin.  Eput.  iii.  1 1.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
dorus's  own  work  cited  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ('Ot>*tpoKpt- 
ruci),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  througn 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
((W.  Prooem.  JR.)    He  himself 

he  had  written  several  works,  and  from  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  a  d 
olwoanowiKd,  and  the  other  X«»f>o<T<c<m«Kd.  Along 
with  bis  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physician.     From  his 
dreams,  it  i,  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  «ntcrs 
on  the  subject  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  tne 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  tutus  tod 
surrounded  it.    He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  u»t  by 
nt.pealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  part  y 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  nnd  partly 
from  his  own  experience.    On  the  last  point  he 
places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
he  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,    (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.    The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Cassius  Maximus.    The  third  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  his  son.    The  fifth  book  is  pro- 
pcrlv  speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  ol 

Which  i»       i"tp*»  a,nd  wh,ct£tch 

tains  a  collection  of  interesting  dream *  wta «h 
were  bettered  to  have  been  realised.  1  he  sty  _oi 
the  work  is  simple,  correct  and  elegant ;  and  this. 
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together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidoroa 
has  often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient 
manners  and  usages,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  value. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  in- 
terpreted certain  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  understood,  throws  light  on  various  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Vcnico,  1 5 1 8,  8vo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  Rigaltius( Paris,  1603,  4to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  commentary ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  tiilth  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  O.  Rciff, 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Mkgaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  5.5),  wrote  a  work  against 
Chrysippus. 

6.  Of  Ephksus,  a  Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  b.  c  100.    He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  8ea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.    He  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countries.  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  places  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Tanais  were  unknown 
to  him.    The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Mardanus  of 
Heracleia,  a  wcpfirAevs,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  y*mypa4>o6- 
uwa,  or  rd  ttji  ytctypwptat  /}i€\la.    It  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  of  which  Mnrcinnus  afterwards 
made  an  abridgement    The  original  work,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  ancient*,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strnho,  Stcphanun  of 
Byzantium,  Pliny,  lsidorus,  and  others,  is  lost  ; 
but  wo  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Marcinnus'  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynin  and  Pnphlngouia,    The  loss  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  but  also  because  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  of.    The  fragments  of  Arte- 
midoras  were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Hiischel  in  his  (t'eoaruplt&xiy  Aug.  VindeL  UiOO, 
4to.    The  best  collection  is  thnt  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
gmphi  Min ores,  vol.  i.    Two  small  fragments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Ooens  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrius's  Antrum  Nym- 
pharum,  p.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin's  firitriitfe  zttr 
Gesci.  und  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c    (Vossius,  dc 
Hist.  Grate,  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  W ester- 
man  n.)    Athenoeus  (iii.  p.  Ill)  ascribes  to  this 
Artcmidorus  a  work  entitled  'Itsfucd  uwofu^fuera. 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Gcogr.  der  Grieek.  u.  Jtiim.  i.  2,  p. 
141,  Ac,  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  M  trsoNtus,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iii.  1 1)  is 
full  of  his  praise. 

8.  Of  Parion,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Quaett.  Nat. 
L  4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Tarsus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Strain) 
(xiv.  p.  675)  mentions  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  same  as  the  one  to  whose  grammatical 
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or  lexicographical  works  reference  is  made  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  Vesp.  1 1 39, 1 164, 1 231 ; 
Comp.  Phot.  t.  v.  T«wrd$"«r ;  fityra.  M.  «.  rr.  dpis- 
ki»8t}j  and  dpfis/),  though  the  work  or  works  here 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  Trallr*,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  69.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  §  1  ;  Martial, 
vi.  77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegies  on  love.  (Ilepl  tya.*Tot, 
Eratosth.  Cutast.  31.)  There  are  many  more  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Arteniidorus  who  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers;  but  as  nothing  is  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fnbricius  (/KM.  Grace. 
v.  p.  263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  giveu 
by  Van  Goens.  (/.  r.)  [L.S.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUSCAp^/Swfoi).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aureliunus(/>d  Morb. 
ActU.  ii.  31,  iii  14, 15,  pp.  H6,  224,  227),  who  was 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Erasiatratus.  He  must  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  b.  c  and  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
thet (ZJle  Compos.  Afcdicum.  tec.  Locos,  v.  3,  vol. 
xii.  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Artcmidorus  oluvurr^s  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  u IM  Rat. 
Viet,  in  Morb.  Ac.n  i.  15.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  Artkmumirus  Capito  ('AprtpAiapos  6 
KawiYw'),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
a.  d.  117 — 138,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  us  (Com- 
ment, in  Hippocr. 44  De  Nat.  Horn."  vol.  xv.  p,  21 ) 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  Galen's 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  toxt,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modernizing  the  language.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Dioscoridea,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Galen.  (Comment  in  Hippocr.  u  Da 
Humor.'*  voL  xvi.  p.  2 ;  Gloss.  Hiyjtocr.  voL  xix. 
p.  83,  &c.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person  some- 
times quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Capito. 
[  Capito.] 

3.  Artrmidorus  Cornelius,  a  physician,  who 
was  born  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia. 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Vcrres, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbery  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Perga,  when  he  was  legatus  to  Cn. 
Dol/ibella  in  Cilicia,  B.  c.  79  (Cic  2  Vcrr.  i.  20, 
iii.  21);  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  his  proctorship,  b.  c.  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  infamous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
(recuprratores)  in  the  case  of  Nympho.  His  ori- 
ginal name  appears  to  have  been  Artemidorus ;  he 
was  probably  at  first  a  slave,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaps  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,)  took  the  name  of  Cornelius.  Cicero 
calls  him  in  one  place  "Cornelius  medicus*'  (2 
Vcrr.  iii  1 1 ),  in  another  "  Artcmidorus  Pergaeus** 

!c  21),  and  in  a  third  u  Arteniidorus  Cornelius" 
c  49) ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  each  paaange  he 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though  Eruesti  has 
in  his  Indcjc  Historicus  considered  them  as  three 
different  persons.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Martial, 
v.  40.)  [C  P.  M.J 
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A'RTEMTS  CAprs/tus),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  dprturft,  uninjured,  healthy,  vigorous ;  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
tarlf  inviolate  and  vigorous,  and  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.  (Plat  CratyL  p.  406,  b.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  32,  577, 
1732.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Hesiod  {Tkeog.  918)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  whence  Aeschylus  {Sept.  148)  calls  her 
AirrsrycVf  to.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
born  with  him  at  the  samo  time  in  the  island  of 
Del os.  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausanias 
(viii.  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac- 
cording to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod.  iL  156)  she 
was  tlie  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  I  sis,  and  Leto 
was  only  her  mine.  But  these  and  some  other 
legends  are  only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
reason  not  the  same  in  all  traditions :  some  say 
that  it  was  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  Ephesus 
(Tacit  Anttal  iii.  61 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  L  1), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Diod.  v.  72),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  but  born 
somewhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Orph  Hymn.  34. 
5 ;  Spanhcim,  ad  Callim.  p.  476,  &c.)  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god- 
dess, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  her,  and  also  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Artemii  at  tie  titter  of  Apollo*  is  a  kind  of 
female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1197.) 
In  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animals :  she  is  a  &*a  dw6\\ovca.  Sudden 
deaths,  but  more  especially  those  of  women,  are 
described  as  the  effect  of  her  arrows.  (Horn.  If. 
vi.  205,  427,  &c,  xix.  59,  xxi.  483,  &c ;  Ol.  xi. 
172,  &c,  324,  xv.  478,  xviii.  202,  xx.  61,  v. 
124,  tec)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (Od.  xv.  410;  //.  xxiv.  606.) 
As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  nt  the  same  time  a  &ta  trtt- 
rtipa ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  (//.  v.  447.)  In  the 
Trojan  war  she  aided,  like  ApoUo,  with  the 
Trojans.  The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
upon  was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  docks,  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  129,  &c)  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
whence  the  epithets  va&orp6<pot%  Kovporp6<pot,  and 
$t\oju«?pa{  fcomp.  Diod.  v.  73) ;  and  Aeschylus 
(Agam.  142)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
sucking-animals,  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  docks 
and  the  chase :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  (i\auf>rjS6\a%), 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chase 
(K«Aa3«ufj),  and  dypeWipd.  (//.  xxi.  511,  485, 
etc;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  liko  ApoUo,  nnmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  (Soph.  Elect. 
1220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
trangreasions  of  their  vows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  (Pans.  vii.  19.  §  1.  viii.  IS.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  in  several  places  together  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Hyperborean  maidens  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod,  ii.  32,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  were-  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Paus.  i.  38.  §  6,  iii.  24.  §  6,  viii.  36,  in  fin. ; 
AeschyL  Sept.  450  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  ApoUo.  Re- 
specting the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
as  the  sister  of  ApoUo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  via.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  divinity,  as  Mull  or  thinks,  or 
whether  she  was  the  representative  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Rutbnann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  But  nt  *ny 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
ApoUo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ephesinn  Artemis. 

2.  The  Arcadian  Artemii  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numerous  iu  this  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  ard  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
hikes,  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  ber  nymphs  on  Taygetus,  Ery  man- 
thus,  and  Maenalus;  twenty  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  than. 
13,  81,  90,  &c;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  usually  near  lakes  or  rivers, 
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called  Xif»v»JT«*  or  Aymua.  (Pant.  ii.  7.  $  6,  iii. 
23.  §  6,  iv.  4.  §  2,  31.  8  3,  viii.  63.  §  5.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  sanctuaries  there  were  often  snored 
wells,  as  at  Corinth.  ( Paus.  ii.  3.  §  5,  iii.  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appears  in  connexion 
with  river  gods,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alphbiuh], 
and  thus  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.    (Diod.  v.  3.) 

3.  The  Taurian  Arfemu.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  human 
sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  were  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  IpL 
Tour.  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
1  Hinge  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Brau- 
ronia,  (Pans.  L  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16,  in  fin.) 
The  Drauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came sprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycurgus,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  {Did.  of  Ant. 
$.  v.  Bpavpvvta  and  AtapaffrrytMm.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  refcrenco  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Taurian  goddess  in  a  buu- 
dle  of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Aricina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  iv.  103;  Paus  i.  43.  §  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Pans, 
ii.  35.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Ilia,  ate.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  raupoird'Aos,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4,  The  Ephetian  A  rtemit  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all- nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis.  As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
temis, were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Lcto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephcsus.  Her  original  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  inuige  in  the 
inagiiinccut  temple  of  Kphesus  represented  her 
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with  many  breasts  (woXvpeurris).  The  whole  fi- 
gure of  the  goddess  resembled  a  mummy  :  her 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (corona 
murulu),  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  was 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strabv 
xiv.  p.  641  ;  Paus.  iv.  31.  §  6,  vii.  5.  §  %,  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  high- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (sWi}*').  Her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Kphesus  by 
the  Amazons.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  4,  viii.  12.  §  1;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  «.  v.  iv<nfv.) 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attributes  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Buitumartis, 
Dictynna,  and  Eileithyia.  The  Romans  iden- 
tified their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Deh>s 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  llmuronian  Artemis 
consisted  of  slags  and  gnat* ;  in  Thrace  dogs  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  hoar, 
dog,  and  others;  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relations  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  source, 
or  to  one  fundamental  idea :  the  very  manner  in 
which  such  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  ren- 
ders thft  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments and  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus  ;  the  worship  of  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  mixed  up  into  one,  or  those 
of  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  le- 
gends then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  different  accordingly  as  she  is  re- 
presented either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon  ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appears  as  a  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  ho* 
small  hips  ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  a 
manner,  that  some  locks  float  down  her  neck ;  her 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows* or 
a  spear,  stags  and  dogs  As  the  gnddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  above  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitschcr- 
lich,  <U  Diana  Swpi/a,  Gfittingen,  1821  ;  Midler, 
JXrriam,  book  iL  c  9 ;  Mtuco  Pio-Clcm.  L  30  ; 
Hirt.  MythoL  DiUerb.  i.  p.  37  )  IL.  S.J 

AUTEMI'SIA  ('Arrtmaia).  I.  A  queen  of 
Halicornassus  Cos  Nisyros  and  Calydna,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdnmis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  huslmnd, 
•ihe  succeeded  him  as  queen.  H'hen  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships  and  in  "the  battle  of  Salamis 
(b.  c.  480)  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  pru- 
|  dence,  courage,  and  perseverance,  for  which  she 
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was  afterwards  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
king,  (llerod.  vii.  99,  viii.  68,  87,  &c.,  93,  101, 
Ac  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  53;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Photius  (HiU. 
p.  153,  a.,  ed.  Bekker),  she  put  an  end  to  her  life 
in  a  romantic  manner.  She  was  in  lore,  it  is  said, 
with  Dardanus,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  and  as  her  pas- 
sion wjis  not  returned,  she  avenged  herself  by  put- 
ting his  eyes  out  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  oracle  com- 
manded her  to  go  to  Lcucas,  where  she  threw 
herself  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Pisindeli*.  Respecting  the 
ini[»ort  of  the  plira%c  in  regard  to  lovers,  **  to  leap 
from  the  I^eucadian  rock,"  see  Sammio. 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Carian 
prince  Mausolus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Uss> 
touinus,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
reigned  for  two  years  from  »•  ft  852  to  u.  c.  350. 
Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(IHod.  xvi.  3li,  45 ;  Rom.  de  Mod.  Libert,  pp 
193,  197,  198.)  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mau«olus.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
her  daily  drink,  and  to  have  gradually  died  away 
in  grief  during  the  two  years  that  she  survived 
him.  She  induced  the  mo*t  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
ricians to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory  ;  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Ilolicamassus 
the  celebrated  monument.  Mausoleum,  which  wns 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument.  (Cic 
Tunc.  iii.  31  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  £56;  Gcllius  x.  18; 
Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxv.  36,  xxxvi.  4.  §  9  ;  Val.  Max.  iv. 
6.  ext.  1  ;  Suid.  Harpocr.  t.  rr.  'Aprtfutrla  and 
Mai/<ro»Xor.)  Another  celebrated  monument  wns 
erected  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 
nu-momte  her  success  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
the  island.  The  Hhodians,  after  recovering  their 
liberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
in  later  times  the 'ASaroy.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [LS.J 
ARTEMI'SIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
Marcellus  Kmpiricus  {lie  Mcduvm.  c  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
allied  by  mistake  in  another  passage  Artemiu*. 
(Ibid.  c.  13.  p.  298.)  [W.  A.  U.J 

ARTK'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Anasta- 
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A'RTEMON  ('Aprtnw).  1.  Of  Cassandrkia, 
a  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  h.  a  316.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenacus 
(xii.  p.  515)  as  the  author  of— 1.  Tltyl  (Tuyaywyiji 
(according  to  others  dvaywyrji)  f}i€\(uy,  which 
would  either  be  on  collecting  books  or  on  assigning 
books  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  U*pl  f}i£\(wy 
xrfat&s,  or  n«pl  xjr/i(Tto>s  r£y  »«pl  vdi  awovalas 
fSjfjUrwr.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtpi  AtovxxrtoKou 
trwrrrttiaros,  quoted  by  Athcnaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
637),  without  soy  distinguishing  epithet.  There 
is  also  a  work  on  painters  (ir«pl  JVypa^w*)  which 
is  aseribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpocrat.  t.  v. 
noKvyywrot.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Cassandrein  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  (de  Elucnt.  231 )  speaks  as  the 
person  who  collected  letters  of  Aristotle. 
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2.  Of  Clazomknak,  i»  mentioned  by  Aelian 
(I JUL  An.  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  opoi  KAofo^f  io«, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Clazomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  (s.  v.  'ApK-nvoj)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  (*«pl  'O^pou),  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant. 

3.  A  JIkrbtic,  who  seems  to  hare  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  (IiiU.  p.  \%  a-,  ed.  ftek- 
kor),  that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Cuius  (about 

A.  n.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
nt  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Snniosata  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive  ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  G«d  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (  Euseb.  II.  E.  v.  28  ;  TheodorcL  Harret. 
Jubul.  Ejiit.  ii  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  his  followers,  the  ArU- 
monites,  by  philosophical  argument*  ;  for  Euscbiu* 
states  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics  mid  that  tln-y 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  charged  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
usi-d.  These  accusations  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  ground*.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  de  Sccta 
ArietmmUarum^  Leipzig,  1730  ;  Schntfhausen,  //«*• 
toria  Artcmottu  et  Arteinotiiiaruin,  Leipzig,  1737, 
4  to.) 

4.  A  Lackdabmomax,  who  built  the  military 
engine*  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 

B.  C.  441.  (Plut.  I'ericJ.  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  SchoU 
utl  Aristojih.  Acharn.  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polyclctus. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Serviu*  (ad  Aen. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Clazo- 
menae. 

5.  Of  Maunbma,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (s"«p»  twv  tear' 
dptTrjf  ywai£l  vrrpayfuiTtunivtvy  RiryynfxaTeuf'), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot.  IiiU.  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  tho  abstract 
are  lost. 

6.  Called  MeAosoior,  from  his  being  a  nielic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  u  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.   (Acharn.  830,  with  the 
SchoL  ;  Suid.  >.  v.  o£wr.)    It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Graeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  Miletus,  wrote  a  work  on  tie  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (oV«ipo«p«r<x<t),  jn  twenty-two 
books  which  is  now  lost.  (Artemid.  Oncir.  Q,  4<j  . 
Eustath.  a*l  Hum.  II.  xvi.  p.  1119  ;  TertulL  da 
Anim.  46  ;  Fulgent,  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  pKRUAMtK,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (SchoL  ad 
1'ind.  /\vth.  i.  1,  32,  iii.  48 ;  OL  ii.  16,  v.  1  j  Itth, 
ii.  Argnin.;  Schol.  ad  Li/cajihr.  177.) 

9.  A  RHKTURIC1AN,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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in  mentioned  several  time*  by  Seneca,  who  has 
also  preserved  some  fragment*  of  bis.  (Sonet  Sua*. 
I ;  Controv.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  9,  11,  iiL  16,  it.  25,  v.  SO. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
resembled  tho  king  so  much,  that  when,  in  B.  c 
187,  Antiochus  was  killed,  the  queen  Laodice  put 
Artemon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Number*  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  Laodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
11.  N.  vii.  10;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  ext.  1.)  [L.  8.] 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviii.  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cruel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  11.  a.  40),  who  enumerate* 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  it  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  n  statue  of 
queen  Stretonice,  a  name  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodorus,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  11.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  (*ApT«J>rns),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
against  whom  Pompcy  marched  in  B.  a  66.  Pom- 
pey  crossed  the  Cymus  and  defeated  Artoces ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelorus,  Artoces  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (l>ion  Cass,  xxxviL  1,2;  Appian,  Mitkr. 
103,  117;  Flor.  iii.  5,  who  calls  him  Arthoces; 
Plut  Pomp.  36.) 

A RTON IS.    [A rtabazus,  No.  4. ] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('Apn*>or),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades 
(CaeL  Aurcl.  De  Morb.  AeuL  iiL  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octavianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.  c  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Pnterc. 
ii.  70  ;  Plut.  Brut,  c  41,  where  some  editions 
have  A  ntonius  instead  of  A  rtoruu ;  Lac  tan  L.  Divin. 
JtistU.  ii.  8;  Dion  Cass.  xlviL  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1  ;  Tertull.  De  Anima,  c  46  ;  Sueton.  Aug. 
c  91  ;  Appian,  De  Bell.  CiviL  iv.  110  ;  Floras,  iv. 
7.)  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  n.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  w  Ettseb. 
Chron.)  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (>ae- 
dag.  ii.  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  IlefM  hlaKpagiirrias.  (Fabric.  BtU.  Gr.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  vet ;  Caroli  Patini  Comment,  in 
Antiq.  Cenotaph.  M.  Artorii,  in  Poleni  The*.  Antiq. 
Rom.  el  Gr.  Svpplenu  vol.  ii  p.  1 133.)  [W.A.G.J 

ARTY'BIUS  ('Aprtetos),  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Darcius  Hvstaspis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Oncsilus,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Herod,  t.  108—110.)        [L.  S.J 


ARUSIANITS. 

ART  YSTC/N  K  ('A,r«rT«^),  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareius  llystaspis, 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  -his  wives, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  had  by 
Dareius  a  son,  A  names  or  Arsanes.  (Herod.  iiL 
88,  vii.  69.)    [Arsambr.]  [L  &] 

ARVl'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 

1.  A.  Cornelius  P.  p.  A.  n.  Coasus  Arvina, 
whom  Livy  sometimes  culls  A.  Cornelius  Cossua, 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  magister 
equitum  B.  c  353,  and  n  second  time  in  349. 
(Liv.  viL  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Sumnium. 
While  marching  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Sumnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
P.  Decius,  who  seised  with  a  body  of  troops  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  consul 
then  conquered  the  Samnites,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  (vii.  28,  32,  34 — 38,  x.  31  ; 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  HuL  iii.  p.  120,  ic)  Arvina  was 
consul  again  in  &  &  322  (A.  Cornddu  ttervm, 
Liv.  viiL  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  sonic  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii.  38,  39 ;  Niebuhr,  iiL  p.  200,  &c) 

2.  A.  Cornexius  Arvina,  the  fetialis,  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Caudium, 
a.  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  A.  f.  P.  n.  Arvina,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  No.  1 ,  consul  b.  c  306,  com- 
manded in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  in  b.  c. 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.  (Liv.  ix. 
42,  &c,  x.  47  ;  Fasti.) 

ARULF/NUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rusticur.] 
A  RUNS.    1.  The  son  of  Demeratus  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  L  34 ;  Dionya.  iii.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarqninius  Superbua, 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  despiised  her  husband's  want  of  am- 
bition and  waa  anxious  to  marry  bis  brother.  (Liv. 
L  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarqninius  Superbua,  went  with 
Brutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  DclphL  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  killed  bv,  Brutus  in  battle. 
(Liv.  L  56,  iL  6  ;  Cic  7V*. 'iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porsena,  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (Liv. 
ii.  14  ;  Dionya.  v.  30,  36,  vii.  5,  6.) 

5.  Of  Clusium,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
sed need  the  wife  of  Aran*.  The  husband  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  across  the  Alps, 
and  by  these  tempted  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy. 
(Liv.  v.  33;  Plut  Cnmili.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.  [Arruntiur,] 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  ME'SSIUS,  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  the 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phrase-book, 
entitled  u  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocutionum  ex 
Virgilio,  Sallustio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  per  Uteres 
digesta."  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its  being 
composed  from  four  authors.  The  work  is  valuable 
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a*  preserving  many  passages  from  some  of  Cicero's 
lost  writings,  and  from  Sallust's  History.  He  first 
gives  a  phrase  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 
**  Firmatus  illius  rei,  Sallust.  J/ieL  iii.  Ad  Cyzi- 
cam  pemurit  jvnaahu  animi.  —  Prudens  iltnrum 
rcrum,  Sail.  Hist.  L  Prudent  omnium  quae  tenaiu* 
ceuswrat."  The  following  words  he  arranges 
under  the  letter  K : — A'uw,  karm,  kaptus,  khuo 
of  chuox)  knssusy  IdauduSy  IculleOf  hcUcoy  Jtoutau- 
tax,  klam. 

In  some  MSS.  the  work  is  called  "  M.  Fron- 
tnnis  Exempla  Elocutionum,"  Ac. ;  in  others, 
**  Arusiani  (or  Volusiaui)  Messi  Quadriga."  On 
the  authority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
passed  under  the  name  of  Fronto,  and  under  his 
name  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
much  mutilated,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  But 
after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
h  seems  highly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  from 
these  authors.  He  would  have  chosen  some  of  his 
favourite  writers,  Ennius,  Kc  It  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  an  extract  by  Arusianus  from  a 
larger  work  by  Fronto,  which  larger  work  would 
have  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
authors,  including  those  which  Fronto  most  ad- 
mired. The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 
in  his  Corpus  GrammaticoruM  Latin.  Vet.  voL  i. 
p.  199,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  collection, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  postages,  gives  the  work  complete.  It 
contains  more  than  half  as  much  ngain  as  Mai's 
edition.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
valuable  passages,  those  from  Cicero's  lost  writings 
and  from  Sallust's  History.  The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark  :  —  "In  aliquibus 
Codicibus  pro  Arusiani  Messi  nude  irrepsit  Comelii 
Fmntonis."  Lindemann  gives  in  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
are  referred  to  only  by  the  book.  [Fronto.] 
(Nicbuhr,  m  hi$  edit,  of  Fronto,  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
xxxi.,  &c  ;  Lindemann,  I'ruefuL  iu  Corp.  Uramm. 
Lot.  Vet.  i.  p.  201,  &c.)  [A.  A  ] 

A II V ANDES  ('Aftxfa'Si}!),  a  Persian,  who  was 
appointed  by  Comhyses  governor  of  Egypt.  During 
bi*  administration  Phcrctiroe,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
silnu*  of  Cyrcne,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Aryandes 
as  a  suppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  assistance 
in  avenging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  Barca,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandes  ac- 
•  cordingly  placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
mand. Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affair 
was  a  mere  pretext  under  which  tho  Persian  satrap 
concealed  his  dc.dro  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
the  conquest  of  Barca,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
they  came  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
messenger  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt.  Da- 
reius  Hystnspis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  own 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  kiug  had  yet 
done,  and  for  this  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
the  purest  metal.  Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
coining  money  of  the  purest  silver ;  but  Dareius, 
indignant  at  such  presumption,  had  him  put  to  death. 
(Herod,  iv.  165—167,  200—203.)        [L.  S.J 

AHYBAS  or  AKYMBAS.  [Arriba*.] 

ARYK'NIS.  [Astvaoks.] 

ASANDKH  fAffwopoi).  1.  A  son  of  Philo- 
tos  and  brother  of  Parmenion.  Alexander  the 
Ureat  appointed  him  in  u.  c  334,  governor  of  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spithri- 
datea,  and  also  placed  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  tho  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Anion,  Anub.  i.  la.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  b.  c.  828,  Asonder  and  Nearchus  led  a 
number  of  (J reek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariaspa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  B.  c  323,  Asonder  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  bv  Antipa- 
tcr.  (Phot  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviiL  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  Asandcr, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiii.  4  ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attains  and  Alvcuis, 
both  partisans  of  Perdiccas  (Phot.  Bibl.  p.  72,  b.)t 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  b.  c.  3 17,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  &  a  315,  when  Antigonus  began  bis  operations 
aguinst  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisiis, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country  ;  but  as  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
a  c  3 1 3,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  Asandcr  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty  :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  assistance.  An- 
tigonus indignant  ot  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms.  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Pharnaces  II.  of  the  Bosporus,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asandcr.  In  a.  c  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had ' 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvin  us.  Asander 
hoped  .by  thus  deserting  his  brother-in-law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himself.  When, 
therefore,  Pbamaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  his  own  dominions,  Asandcr 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asandcr  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  on  whom  ho  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlii.  46—48,  liv.  24  ;  Appian,  Atithrid. 
120;  Caesar,  de  BeUo  Alex.  78.)  Tho  resutts  of 
this  undertaking  arc  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  (Macrob.  17)  Asan- 
der was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star- 
vation ot  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  from 
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despair  at  seeing  his  troops  desert  to  Scribonius. 
Stnibo  (vii.  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  3G0  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsulu  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Cayr.  der  Griech.  u.  Rom.  iv. 
p.  293.)  [L.S.] 

ASBAMABUS  ('AtrtanaZos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  well,  Asbamaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes  dropsy,  and  lameness 
bo  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
nway  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  ( Philostr.  Vit.  Ajxrfion.  i.  6. ';  Pseudo- 
Aristot  Afira/i.  Attxult.  lb'3;  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
xxiii.  6.)  [I*  S.] 

A'$B<  >LUS  ("Aa€o\oi),  a  centaur,  whom  Hcsiod 
(S>'ut.  Here.  lb".1))  calls  oluviarrjt,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds  He  fought  against  the  Lapithac 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  wns  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostratus.  (Her.  xix.  §  17  ;  comp.  TtctS,  CM. 
t.  22.)  [L&] 

ASCA'LABUS  ('Ao-KdAa€oi),  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Demeter  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
nnd  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignnnt  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
a  lizard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;  Ov.  Met.  v.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascalabus  ;  Welcker,  Das 
Kunst-  Museum  tu  Bonn,  p.  7  1,  Ac.)  For  differ- 
ent legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baiuo,  Iamrk,  and 
Mbtankira.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  ('A(TKdAo<poi).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  lalmenus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
51  1,  Ac.)  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  Dci'phobus  °t  which  Ares  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (//.  xiii.  519, 
Ac,  xv.  110,  Ac;  comp.  Pnus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 
According  to  Apollodortrs  (i.  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  0) 
Ascalnphus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
(Fab.  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Argos  while  in  another  (Fab.  l.r>9)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account.  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Ares.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is  bom  oS.ua  or  arjua 
and  "Apr)*.    (Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Oorgyra  (  Apollod.  L  5. 
g  3)  or  by  Orphnc.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  540.)  Scrvius 
(ad  Aen.  iv.  462)  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate. 
Demeter  (according  to  Apollodorus  /■  c,  ii.  5.  §  12) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  subsequently  this  Btone  was  removed  by 
Heracles  »ne  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl. 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  of 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  resem- 
blance between  the  mythus  of  Ascalabus  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  lntter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  d.UKd\a6os,  a  lizard,  and  dtr- 
K<L\a<t>os%  an  owl.  [L.  S.] 

A'SCALUS  ( "AcicoAot),  a  son  of  Hymenaeus, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Aciamus  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Syria, 
(Steph.  Ryz.  *.  r.  'AffKaKuv.)  [h.  S.J 

ASCA'NIUS  ('AffKdvtos),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Creusa  (Virsj.  Aen.  ii.  6*66),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Liv. 
i.  1,  S  i  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  vL  760.)  From  Livy  it 
would  seem  that  some  traditions  distinguished  be- 
tween nn  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius  the  one  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Ascanius 
their  king;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  denth  of  his  father,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  47,  53.)  Another 
legend  made  Ascanius  found  a  new  kingdom  nt 
Scepsis  in  Troas  >»  conjunction  with  Scnmandrius 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Others 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  was 
Kurylcon,  made  him  accompany  his  father  to  Italy 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dion  vs. 
L  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  According  to 
Dionysius  (i.  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius  and  disputed  the  succession  with  .lulus 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Silvius.  Scrvius  (ad  Aen.  L  27 1 )  states, 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Uus  Julus  Dar- 
danus  and  Leontodamus.  The  gens  Julia  at 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julus  and  Ascanius. 
(Hcyne,  Exam,  viii.,  ad  Aen.  i.*|  In  the  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  thiee  other  personages  of 
the  name  Ascanius.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
//.  ii.  062,  xiii.  792.)  [L.  S.J 

A'SCARUS  ("AffKapos ),  a  Theban  statuary, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus  dedicated  by  the 
Thessalians  at  Olympia.  (Pans,  v.  24.  §  1.) 
Thiersch  (Ejxx-hen  der  bild.  Kunst,  p.  160,  Ac. 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Ageladas  of  Sicyon.    [Aukladas.]     [C.  P.  M.J 

A'SCLAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  in  Achaia, 
who  attended  on  Cicero's  freedman.  Tiro,  during 
an  illness  u.  c.  51.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xvl  9.)  Cicero 
was  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  and  hia 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation for  him  to  Scrvius  Sulpicitts  B.  C  47.  (xiiu 
20.)  [W.A.G.1 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.  [Aesculapius.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES('AffKATr»iA07jr).  1.  Of  Alex- 
andria, seems  to  have  been  a  grammarian,  as  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Xub.  37)  quotes  hiiu 
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as  an  authority  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 

2.  Of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  by 
Stcphnnus  of  Byzantium  (*.  r.  'Ava£ap€d)  as  the 
author  of  many  works,  of  which  however  only 
one,  on  rivers         vorafiw*),  is  specified. 

3.  A  son  of  Arbius,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Pholereus.  I Athcn.  xiiL  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Myrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea. 
(Stepb.  Byz.  ».  r.  N/kcuo.) 

4.  A  Cvxic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Phb'us,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  mu&t 
consequently  hare  lived  about  b.  c.  £30.  (Ding. 
Lae'rt.  vi.  91  ;  TertuIL  c.  Nat.  ii.  14.)  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  ( T use,  v. 
39)  states  to  have  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Cvnic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
with  Servian  us  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius  and  Julian  us,  about  a.  o.  360. 
(Julian,  Orat.  c  Herod.  Q/n.  p.  224 ;  Ammian. 
Mare.  xxil  13.) 

6.  Of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
his  native  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Porphyrius.  (DcAbetin.  iv.  15; 
eomp.  Hicronym.  ad  Jovin.  2.) 

7.  An  EtiVPTlAK,  possessed,  according  to  Suidas 
(«.  r.  'Hpdlaitos ),  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  native  gods.  He 
also  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
the  different  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  nnd  a  third  on  Ogygcs.  Of  the  history  of 
Egypt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(iii.  p.  83.)  There  seems  to  be  bttle  doubt  that 
this  Asclepiades  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
Suetonius  {Aug,  94)  calls  the  author  of  Bfokayot- 
hit*,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
QtoKoyountva,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
work  as  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  different 
religions.  Suetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Egypt.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn,  II.  vii. 
p.  1 47  ;  Casaub.  ad  Suet  I.  c. ;  Vossius,  de  Hid. 
Gruec.  p.  406,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Epigrammatic  poet*.  Under  the  name  of 
Ascleptades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
of  forty  epigrams;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  arc  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same  . 
poet  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Asclc- 
piades  of  Samoa,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocritus,  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
(Schol.  ad  Theoer.  vii.  21,  40  ;  Meleager,  i.  46  ; 
Thcocrit  vii.  40 ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
be  the  productions  of  Asclcpiades  of  Adramyttium, 
who  lived  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL 
xiiL  p.  864.) 

9.  A  lyric  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
of  verse,  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
were  not  agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
was  invented  by  Asclcpiades,  or  whether  he  used 
it  only  more  frequently  than  others.  He  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Hepliacst 
Em**,  p.  34 ;  Attilius  Fortuuatianus,  p.  2700, 
ed.  Putsch.) 

10.  Of  Mshoc.    See  No.  7. 

11.  Of  Myrlbia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
son  of  Diotimus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
Rhodiua,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Pompcy  the 
Great  Suidas  places  him  nearlv  a  century  earlier, 
from  which  some  modern  critics  "have  inferred,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  pcrhap*  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  siuno  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(wtptifyrfffis  rwv  idv£»v)y  to  which  Strata  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &&)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  (rtpl 
ypufifuiTiKif,  Suidas,  t.  v.  'OpQtvt ;  Anonym.  ViL 
Arati;  S.  Empiric  adv.  Grammat.  47,  72,252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cnitinus  (»*pl  Kparlvov, 
Athcn.  xi.  p.  501).'  3.  A  work  called  »«pi  Nfcrro- 
ptoos.  (Athen.  xi.  pn.  477,  488,  &c,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vwonvrina  t$i  OSvaatias.  (Etvm.  M.  s.  v. 
'Apvcuos;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  2,  xi.  269,  321, 
326,  xii.  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (Bi0wt«»),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthen.  Erut.  35 ;  SchoL  ail 
Apollon.  Itkod.  ii.  722,  791  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(A nab.  vii.  15 ;  comp.  Vossius,  de  Hid.  Graee. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermann;  F.  X. 
Werfcr,  Acta  PAilol.  Monue.  iii.  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  arc  collected.) 

12.  Of  Tragilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot  M.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  rpxy^>lo6fuvay  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  tho  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  myth  uses.  (Plut 
111.  X.  Oral.  p.  837;  Steph.  By*.  *.  r.  Tp*yi\os  ; 
Athcn.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat  t.  v.  AwrcufAin; 
Hesych.  *.  v.  t^aiapxos ;  comp.  Werfcr,  /.  c  p.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  Tpay^oifitya  are  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  Trallbs,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anulhcmati*mi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beus,  CohcU.  iv.  p.  1120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fubr.  BiU.  Grate,  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Asclo- 
piades  must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lnctnntiu*.  (vii.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPl'ADES  (*A<ncAijiri<t3nO*  the  IMUnc  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Asclepindac,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it  A  list  of  the  physician*  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clere,  Hid  dc  la  Mid. ;  Fabricius, 
BM.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  87,  &c  ed.  veL ;  C.  G.  Gum- 
pert,  AsdepUxdix  Bithyni  Fraymenla,  Vinar.  1794, 
8vo.,  p.  3,  ©x.;  C.  F.  Harlcss,  De  Medici*  VeteriLm 
"Axicpiadc*n  Dktis,  Bonn.  1828,  4to.  " 

1.  Asclbpiadbs  Bithynur,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b.  cx,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  n»  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  From  what  we  learn  of  bis 
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history  and  of  hi*  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural 
talent*,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skill.  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
is  so  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
inserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compen- 
dious and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labours  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
(Plin.  //.  N.  viL  37,  xxiii.  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
everything  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  wo  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physiciau  of  modern  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  dis- 
cernment, which  on  somo  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Gael.  Aurel.  De  Morb.  Chron.  iii.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modem  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  ho 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
bis  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Oumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  nl>ove.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  (iyuiyd  wapay- 
yeKftara)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asclepiades  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Welz,  Wiirxberg,  18-12  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Rlun- 
nitckes  Museum  (p.  444  in  the  vol  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  dato 
of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  ho 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
character  as  a  physician  if  he  should  ever  suffer 
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from  any  disease  himself.  Pliny,  who  tells  the 
anecdote  (H.  N.  vii.  37),  adds,  that  he  won  hia 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  at 
last  from  an  accident. 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  be  found 
in  Sprengers  Hist,  de  la  Mid. ;  Isensee,  Gesck. 
der  Med. ;  Ant.  Coochi,  Discorso  Prima  soprxt 
Asclepiade,  Firensc,  1758,  4to.;  O.  F.  Bianchini, 
La  Medkina  <T Asclepiades  per  ben  curare  le  Mulattie 
Acute,  raccolta  da  Varii  FrammenH  Greet  e  Latini, 
Venezia,  1769,  4to. ;  K.  F.  Burdach,  Asclepiades 
und  John  Brown,  eine  Paralleled  Leipzig,  1800, 
8vo.;  Id.  Srriptorum  de  Asdepiade  Index,  Lips. 
1800,  4 to. ;  Bostock's  Hist,  of  Med.,  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  ASCLEPMDEK  PHARMACION  (  QappuOKiW  )  OT 

Junior,  a  physician  who  must  have  Uved  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Andromacbus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Scibouius  Largus  (Qal.De  Compos. 
Medicam,  sec  Locos,  vii.  2,  x.  2,  voL  xiiL  pp.  51, 
53,  342  ;  lie  Compos.  Mnlkam.  sec.  Gen.  vii.  6, 
voL  xiii.  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. He  derived  his  surname  of  Pharmaeum  from 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  on  which 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books,  five  ou  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  internal.  (Gal.  ibid. 
voL  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  very 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approbation. 

3.  M.  Arturii'8  AecLKPiADRS.  [Artoricr.] 

4.  ASCLXJ'IADES  PHIL01,HYSICU8(*tAo^>wnX($j), 

a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  < 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  of  his 
medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Meduxim.  sec.  Lo- 
cos, vii.  5,  viii.  5,  vol  xiii.  pp.  102,  179.) 

5.  L.  Scribum<j8  Asclbpiadbs,  whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  is 
supposed  by  Kiiodius  (ad  Scrib.  Lara.  p.  4)  to  be 
Scribonius  Largus  Dcsignutianus  [Largus],  but 
tli is  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  Asclkpiadkx  Titiknsis,  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
(De  Morb.  Acut.  iii.  S,  p.  201.) 

7.  Ahclkpiadks  Junior  (i  Nwrtpos),  a  phy- 
sician quoted  by  Galen  (De  t'omjtos.  Aledkam.  sec. 
Locos,  i.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  tho  same  per- 
son as  Asclepiades  Pharmacion. 

8.  Arkius  Asclkpiadks  ("Apcios)  is  some- 
times inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occur  ( De 
Compos.  Median,  sec.  Dtcos,  viii.  5.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
182)  insteud  of  'Aptioo  'AoK\rtwiabov  we  should 
probably  read  'Apci'ov  ' AoKAvwiaSf iov.  [Arxius.] 

9.  M.  Gallus  Asclxpiadxs  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicum. 
«r.  Locos,  viii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  179,  insteud  of 
ToAAov  Mdpwov  rov  'AffirAipridoov  wc  should  pro- 
bably read  ToAAom  MdpKou  rov  'Ao-KAjpriaoclou. 
[GallurJ 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  whom 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [W.A.G.] 

ASCLKPIODO'RUS  (*A(ricA»7Trio'$wpc>i).  1.  A 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  was. appointed  by  Alexander  satrap 
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of  that  coon  try.  In  a.  &  828,  he  led  reinforce- 
ments from  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  there  became  involved  in  the  conspiracy  which 
was  formed  by  Hcrmobus  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Arrian,  Anab  iv.  13,  /W.  18;  Curtius,  viL 
10,  viii.  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
whom  Autigonus,  in  B.  c.  317,  made  satrap  of 
Persia  (Diod.  xix.  48);  but  he  must  be  distin- 
guished from  an  Asclepiodonu,  a  general  of  Casaan- 
der,  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  (xix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (tojc- 
Tud  K*p«\cua\  who  is  in  some  MSS.  called 
Aedepiodotus.  His  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
at  Lcj  den,  Paris,  and  Rome,  but  has  not  yet  been 
published.  [L.  S.J 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS.  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 
a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  who  considered  him  to 
excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
his  drawing.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  21.) 
Plutarch  {de  Gloria  Athen.  1)  ranks  him  with 
Euphranor  and  Nieias. 

2.  A  statuary,  famed  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(Plin.  H.  N.xxxW.  1.9.  §26.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS  ('Ac*\n*'oioTo*.)  1. 
The  author  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  bare 
been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Memnon. 
{Anthol.  Grate  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnitz. ; 
comp.  Brunck.  Anulrct.  i.  p.  490;  Letronnc  in  the 
TranmictiuM  of  the  R.  Society  cf Literature,  vol  iL 
1,  part  i.  1832.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  disciples  of  Prod  us,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
cus, was  one  of  the  most  sealous  champions  of 
Paganism.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
aeus  of  Plato,  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Mcteoroiog.  4 ;  Suidas,  *.  v.  'Ao-KATrrieeWor ;  Da- 
mascius,  ViL  Jsid.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  344,  b.  34.%  b.) 

3.  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
peror. (Vopisc  Aurelian.  44.)  He  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  reign  of  Probus.    (Vopisc  I'rvb.  22.) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Poaidonius,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  {Nat.  Quaett.  ri.  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
tt  Quaestionum  Natural  i urn  causae." 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.    ( Liv.  xliL 


51, 


xuv. 


•) 
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ASCLEPIO'DOTUS  (VWKA^oSorof),  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  also  well  versed  in  mathematics 
and  music,  and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
use  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
grown  quite  out  of  vogue.  He  lived  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrcstus,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Dam;iscius.  (Dniunscius,  cut.  Phot. 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  K,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Suidas,  $.  v. 
2«^MJ  Frcind's  Hid.  of  Phytic.)  [W.  A.  G.] 
ASCLEPIO'DOTUS,  CArSSIUS,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  among  the  Bithynians,  shewed  the 
same  respect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
Nero's  displeasure,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
prosperity.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
property  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  d.  67,  but  was 
restored  by  Galba.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  33;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixii.  26.) 

ASCLrTPlUS  CA*«M»»*).  1.  A  fal  HlloUS 
personage,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  a  Greek  dialogue  {\Ayos  TSAeier)  be- 
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ius  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
tho  universe;  wo  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appulcius.  It  is  entitled  "  Hemic tis 
Trismegisti  Asclcpius,  seu  de  Nutura  Deorum 
Dialogus,"  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  agu  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (Bosscha  in 
Oudendorp's  edition  of  Appuleius,  iii.  p.  517;  lld- 
debrand,  de  Vita  et  Scriptit  Appu/eii,  p.  28,  &c) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  8^oj  'AtricKifwlov  vpdt  "Afmuva 
fruaihia,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Turncbus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  ( Paris, 
1554,  4to.X  and  in  F.  Patricius's  A'oco  de 
tit  Philotophia,  Ferrara,  1591,  foL  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  b  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opera)  of  MarsUius  Ficbus,  Basel, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  history  of  Thucydides ;  but  both 
works  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Philip. 
1 ;  SchoL  Bavar.  ad  Dem.  de  fed*,  leg.  pp.  375, 
378 ;  Marcellin.  ViL  Thueyd.  57 ;  SchoL  ad 
Thucyd.  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Tralles,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hcrmias.  He 
lived  about  a.  d.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  d^iOtajrut^  of  Nicomachus  of 
Genua.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Hrandis,  Scholia  Gratca  in  Arutot.  Metuphyt.  p. 
518,  Ac.;  comp.  Fnbr.  BibL  Urate  iii.  p.  258; 
Sl  Croix  in  the  Afuyatuu  Encyclop.  Cinquiime 
Annie,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  {'AoK\rpnos\  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  tho  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
{De  Difer.  Morb.  c  9.  vol.  vi.  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  namo  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Diets,  Sdtol.  in  Hippocr.  et  Gal.  vol. 
ii  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  ou 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  {J bid. ;  Littre, 
Oeuvret  dTHippocr.  voL  i.  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  tho  same  name  is  mi  by  Fabririus  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius,  [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLETA'RlO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  pot  the  knowledge  of  the  astro- 
loger to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Asdetario  an- 
swered, 44  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs."  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  by  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
bci?m  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.    This  tale,  whic  h  is  related  in  all  its  sim- 
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plkity  by  Suetonius  ( Domit.  15),  is  much  distorted 
in  the  accounts  which  Cedrenus,  Constnntine  Ma- 
nasses,  and  Glvcas  give  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCO'NIUS  PED1.VNUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  consulship  of  Largus 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  that  is,  after  a.  d.  42.  \Vc 
learn  from  the  Kusebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only,  lie  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Sollust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, against  the  censurers  of  Virgil,  of  which 
Donates  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them- 
selves in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**  Origo  gentia  Ilomanac,"  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelius 
Victor. 

But  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero  ;  and 
fn laments  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
still  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the  speech  In  toga 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Pi  bo,  and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  np  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sous  (Comm.  in  Milotu  14)  arc  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
Latinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modern  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  bat  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian of  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemporary  or  successor  of  Servius  or 
Donates.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis- 
factorily established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Madvig.  (De  Ammii 
Pedianiy  $c  Commentaruz,  Hafniae,  1828,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Asconius 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  lura,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomco  di  Montepulc'uino,  and  by  Sozoinen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
and  these  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  AU  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  conjectural 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  been 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  small  gaps  occa- 
sioned probably  by  edges  or  corners  having  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In- 
deed the  account  given  of  the  place  where  tho 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  fully  for  such  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  **  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capital 
offences  would  have  been  thrust  down." 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth'  ceutury,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  many  excellent  scholars, 
the  text  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  very  corrupt  and 
interpolated  form.  By  far  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the.  fifth  volume  of  Cicero's  works 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve- 
ments might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  «f 
reproducing  mere  copies  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigured  by  the  carelessness  or  presumption  of 
successive  scribes.  [W.  K.] 

ASCUS  ("A<r»cof),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  htai 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (iSdfuurtv)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (  AVkos)  of  his 
skin.  From  this  event  tho  town  of  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
( Etym.  M.  and  Steph.  Byz. «.  v.  Aajjacntifc.)  [ L.  S.  J 

A'SDKUBAL.  [Hasdrubai..] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPTtCTNIUS,  was  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Africanns  at  Nu- 
mantia,  b.  c,  1  .'53,  and  wrote -a  history  of  the  affairs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (Cell.  ii.  13.)  His 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  nccount  of  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi.  The  exact  title  of  the  work, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  was  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  great  superiorit}*  which 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  ntavc  anuals  [up.  f»W/. 
v.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  own  work  wu» 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  is  sometimes  cited 
by  the  name  of  libri  ivrum  o>'sturunu,  and  some- 
times by  that  of  histurut*  ;  mid  it  contained  at 
least  fourteen  books.  (GelL  xiiL  3,  21  ;  Chans,  ii. 
p.  195.)  It  is  cited  also  in  Gel!.  L  13,  iv.  9,  xiii. 
3,21  ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Ach. 
xii.  121 ;  Nonius,  «.  v.  glucititr. 

Cicero  speaks  (</<?  Ij<y.  i.  2)  slightingly  of  AwWo. 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  C.  Sempronius  Tudttanus,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [Tuditani'k] 
Comp.  Krausc,  Vitae  et  Fmg.n.  Ilutoricum  Jxtti- 
norum,  p.  216,  &c. 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Claudian  gente*.  The  Aunia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Cornelia  gena  were 
also  plebeians. 
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1.  C.  or  P.  Annius  Asellus,  a  senator,  who 
had  not  been  included  in  the  census,  died,  leaving 
his  only  daughter  his  heres.  The  property,  how- 
ever, was  seized  by  Verres,  the  praetor  urban  us 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Voconia.  (Cic.  u»  Verr.  i.  41,  fix., 
comp.  i.  58,  ii.  7 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  r.  Voconut  Ltjt.) 

2.  Tl  Claudius  Askli.uk,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  the  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
a  c.  207,  praetor  in  B.  c.  206,  when  he  obtained 
Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
a.  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41,  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  11.) 
Appian  (de  liell.  Annili.  37)  relates  an  extraor- 
dinary adventure  of  this  Claudius  Ascllus  in  &  c. 

S.  Ti.  Claudius  Askllur,  of  the  equestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  aerarian,  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  in  his  censorship,  B.  c  142.  When 
Asellus  boasted  of  his  military  sen-ices,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  degraded  unjustly,  Scipio 
replied  with  the  proverb,  **  Agas  aselluin,"  L  e. 
*  Agas  asellum,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas"  (Cic. 
de  Orat.  ii.  G4),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
so  as  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  saying,  that  if  a  person 
cannot  hold  as  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
must  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  Asellus 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  139,  he  accused 
Scipio  Africanus  before  the  people  (Cell.  iiL  4)  ;  and 
Gcllius  (ii.  20)  makes  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
oration  of  Scipio  against  Asellus,  which  may  have 
been  delivered  in  this  year.  Among  other  charges 
which  Ascllus  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
the  lustrum  had  been  inauspicious  (because  it  had 
been  followed  by  a  pestilence)  ;  and  Oellius  ( i  v. 
1 7 )  has  preserved  two  verses  of  Lucilius  referring 
to  this  charge : 

M  Scipiadae  magno  improbus  objiciebat  Asellus 
Lustrum,  illo  censore,  malum  infelixque  fuisse." 

Scipio  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  so,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius, 
who  had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
Asellus  from  the  aerarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
former  rank.  (Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  66  ;  comp.  Vol. 
Max.  ri.  4.  §  2;  AurcL  Vict,  de  Vir.  111.  58, 
where  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
alluded  to.)  This  Claudius  Asellus  seems  to  be  the 
same  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Licinia. 
(Val.  Max.  vl  3.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  (*Ao-fa).  1.  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Colchis.  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeuccs  to 
Lnconia,  where  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  Las. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  %  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oceanos  and  Tethys,  who  be- 
came by  Japetus  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Kpinietheus.  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  359 ;  Apollod. 
L  2.  §  2,  &c)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Frew/,  p.  2  ; 
Tzet7.es.  ad  Lycojtk.  1277.)  [L.  S.] 

ASIATIC  US,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and 
VnleriL    [Scipio;  Valkriur.] 

A'SIN  A,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.    f  Scipio.] 

ASl'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  B.  c.  40,  was  the  wife  of  Marcellus  Aesor- 
ninus,  and  the  mother  of  Marcellus  Aeserninus 
the  younger,  who  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  hiB 


grandfather  Asinius.    (Senrc.  Fjnt.  Contror.  lib. 

iv.  praeC;  Tac.  Ann.  ui.  11,  xiv.  40 ;  Suet.  Oct. 
43.) 

ASl'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.    The  Asinii  came 
from  Teate,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marrucini  (SiL 
ItaL  xvii.  453;  lav.  Epit.  73;  Catull.  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  asina,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  atellus  was  of  the  Annii 
and   Claudii.     The  Hcrius,  spoken  of  by  Sittus 
Italicus  (/.  r.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punk  Wat, 
about  b.  c  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  tVus  As'mn ; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Asinius,  in  the  Manic 
war,  b.  c  90.    [Asinius.  1    The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Agrippa,  Cblrr,  Dbnto,  (J  all  us, 
Pollio,  Saloninus.    The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Gall  us  and  Pollio.  (EckheL 

v.  p.  144.) 

ASI'NIUS.  I.  I h.u u  s  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Manic 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Marius,  a.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
Kj.it.  7. J;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  16  ;  Appian,  B.C.  i.  40; 
Eutrop.  v.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  father  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio.  .  [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  nfter  the  death  of 
Caesar,  b.  c.  44.    (Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13.) 

ASI'NIUS  QUADRATUS.  [Quadratus] 

A 'SI  US  ("Ao-iot).  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtacus  of 
Arube,  and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phncnops.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
ho  ruled.  He  was  slain  by  Idomcncus.  (Horn. 
//.  ii.  835,  xii.  140,  xiii.  389,  &c,  xvii.  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  und  brother  of  Hecalje. 
Apollo  nssumcd  the  appearance  of  this  Asius,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimulate  Hector  to  fight  agninst 
Patroclus.  (Horn.  //.  xvL  715,  &c  ;  Kustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  slain  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oasos  in  Crete.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  123  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycopk.  355  ;  Steph.  Byz.  r.  v.  *Acos.)       [I*  S.] 

ASIUS  ("Ao-»oi),  one. of  the   earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  b.  c. 
700,  though  some  criticB  would  place  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  later  period.    He  was  a 
native  of  Samoa,  and  Athcnaeus  (iii.  p.  125)  cnlls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.    According  to  Pnu*anias 
(vii.  4.  §  2),  his  futher's  name  was  Aniphiptoleinns. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.    The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samians,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  naivete  and  humour.     The  fragments  aro 
preserved  in  Athcnaeus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Apo'- 
lodorus,  and  a  few  others.     Hit  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  havo 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athcnaeus.   (/.  c.)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  Cul- 
lini,  Tyrtari  et  A*K  Samii  quae  supertunt,  A-c^ 
Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.;  in  Diibner's  edition  of  Hesiod^ 
&c,  Paris  1840,  and  in  Duntzer,  Die  Fragm.  cfer 
Ephsck.  J'oes  p.  66,  &c,  Nachtrag,  p.  31.    [L.  S.J 

ASO'PlS  ('Ao-onri'j ),  two  mythological  per- 
sonages, one  a  daughter  of  Thecpius,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
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§  P),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  river- god 
Asopus.    (Diod.  iv.  72.)  [L.  S.J 

ASO'PIUS  ('Kffthttos).  1.  Father  of  Phorniion 
(Thuc  i.  64),  called  Asopichus  by  Pauaauiaa.  (i. 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  PhormioTi,  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Acarnanians  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
mion's  family  in  the  command,  Bent  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  year  following  his  father's  naval 
victories,  B.  c  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Naupactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Leucadian  coast    (Thuc.  iii.  7.)      [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Argos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  b*ld.  Kunst.  p.  275, 
Anm.),  was  a  pupil  of  Polycletus.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASO'PUS  CA<ronr<«),  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluse. 
(Apollod.  hi.  12.  §  6 ;  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  differ  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol- 
lod. I.e.;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vi. 
144,  hthm.  viii.  37 ;  Paus.  ix.  1.  §  2 ;  Herod,  ix. 
61 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo- 
nies established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  transferred  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
(Nan.  iiu  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopus,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  searched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zeus  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  1,  Ac. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponnesian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Aras,  discovered  the  river  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  by  his  name.  [L.  S.] 

A'SPALIS  ('A<nroA<i),  a  daughter  of  Argaeus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberalis.  (13.)      [L.  S.] 

ASPAK,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocchus  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived bv  Bocchus.  (SalL  Jug.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  ('AffWa).  1.  The  celebrated 
Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiochua,  came  to  reside  at 


Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her 
high  mental  accomplishments.  With  his  wife, 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily ;  and,  hav- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attached 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  aa 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal- 
ties. (Plut  Perk,  24  ;  Dcmosth.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1 350.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  over 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  this  perhaps  comes 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  the  statements 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  the  war  with  Samoa 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  B.  a  440,  as  well  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  (Plut.  Perk,  I. a;  Aris- 
toph.  Adtarn.  497,  Ac;  SchoL  adldc;  comp.  Ari»- 
toph.  Pax,  587,  Ac;  Thuc  i.  115.)  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristoph.  Ackarn.  Lc;  Plut.  Perk.  24  ; 
Schol.  ad  Plat,  Mene-x,  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer- 
tain writers  of  philosophical  dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  respect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  remarks  a  strong 
family  likeness.  (Athcn.  v.  p.  220;  Casaub.  ad  loc) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  vent  of 
&atire  ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  charge  of  im- 
piety and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vices  of 
Pericles  ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence 
of  the  latter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  earnest 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittaL  (Plut. 
Perk,  32  ;  A  then.  xiii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp.  Thirl- 
walTs  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  87,  Ac,  and  Append,  ii.) 
The  house  of  Aspasia  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matrons  so 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  them  re- 
sorted thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut  Perk. 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  she  ex- 
ercised was  undoubtedly  considerable,  even  though 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  preceptress 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  irony  of 
those  passages  in  which  such  statement  is  made 
(Plat  Menex.  pp.  235,  249  ;  Xen.  Oecon.  iii. 
14,  Memor.  ii.  6.  §  3b* ;  Herra.  de  Soc,  mugist. 
et  disc,  juven. ;  Schleiennachcr's  Introd,  to  the 
Menexenus) ;  for  Plato  certainly  was  no  ap- 
prover of  the  administration  of  Pericles  (Corp.  p. 
515,  d.  Ac),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  refine- 
ment introduced  by  Aspasia  had  oidy  added  a  new 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which  it  was 
not  disconnected.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  569,  f.)  On  the 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached 
herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to 
have  made  him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  ora- 
tor. (Aesch.  ap.  PluL  Perk.  24  ;  Schol.  ad  Plat. 
Mewx.  p.  235.)  For  an  amusing  account  of  a 
sophistical  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Aeschinea 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic.  de  Intent.  L  31 ;  Quintil* 
Inst.  Orat.  v.  11.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  father's  name.  ("Plut  Perk. 
37.)  He  was  one  of  the  six  generals  who  were 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginusac.  (Comp. 
Jacobs,  Verm.  Schriftett,  vol.  iv.  pp.  349—397.) 

2.  A  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hermotimus,  waa 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  seraglio  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  so  admired,  not  her  beauty 
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only,  bat  her  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, that  he  made  her  his  favourite  wife,  giving 
her  the  name  of  "wise."  She  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  never  regretted  ;  and  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  great  mutual  affection  till  the  death  of 
the  priiWt  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  She  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes,  and  became  his  wife. 
(Plut.  Peric.  24,  Artax.  26  ;  Ajel.  V.  H.  xii.  1  ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  10.  §  2.)  When  Dareius,  son  of 
A  rtnxerxes,  was  appointed  successor  to  the  throne, 
he  asked  his  father  to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him. 
The  request,  it  seems,  cotdd  not  be  refused,  as 
coming  from  the  king  elect ;  Artaxerxes,  therefore, 
gave  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  transfer ;  bat  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
again,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
tana,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  that  conspiracy  of  Dareius  against  his 
father,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Plut.  Artax.  27 — 29  ;  Just.  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
said  to  have  been  "Milto,"  till  Cyrus  called  her 
"Aspasia"  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (Plut 
Peric  24  ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  576,  d.) ;  but  "Milto" 
itself  seems  to  have  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complexion.  (AeL  V.  //.  xii.  1, 
where  we  are  favoured  with  a  minute  description 
of  her  appearance.)  [K.  K] 

ASPA'SIUS  fAowdVioj).  1.  Of  Bvblus,  a 
Greek  sophist,  who  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  *A<r- 
vrfViof)  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
anas  and  Ariateides,  and  who  consequently  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodns, 
about  a.  u.  180.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines ;  and 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  fiyblus,  medita- 
tions, theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
an  encomium  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
other  writings.  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  extracts  from  his  commentaries. 
(Ulpian,  ad  Demottk.  Leptin.  p.  11  ;  Phot.  Bibt. 
p.  492,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Schol.  ad  Hermog.  p.  260, 
&£.;  SchoL  ad  Aetchin.  c  Tim.  p.  105.) 

2.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  since  Galen  (vol.  vi.  p.  532,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Asposius.  Boe- 
tbius,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  works,  says 
that  Aspasius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  The  following  commentaries 
are  expressly  mentioned  :  on  De  Intcrpretntione, 
the  Ph  ysica,  Metaphysial,  Catcgoriae,  and  the 
Nicoroachean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (via. 
on  books  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
were  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics.  (Venice,  1536,  fbl.)  A  Latin 
translation  by  J.  B.  Fclicianus  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1541,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
phyrins, who  also  state*  that  Aspasius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
(Fabric.  Bib/.  Gtxuc.  iii.  p.  264,  &c.;  Buhle,  ArutoL 
Op.  L  p.  296.) 

3.  Of  Ravenna,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  225,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severn s.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father  Demetrianus,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 

1  afterwards  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
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Pansanins  mid  Hippodronms,  and  then  travelled  to 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  as  a  companion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persona  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lcmnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspasius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pausanins,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost.  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostf.  Vit. 
Soph,  ii.  33 ;  Eudoc  p.  66  ;  Suidas,  s.  t».  'Aotto- 
fftoj.) 

4.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  v. 
'AoT«Uru>j),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc,  p.  66.)  [L.  S.J 

ASPA'THINES  CAtnraeiW),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  latter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod,  iti.  70,  Ac  78.)  Ho 
was  the  father  of  Praxaspea.    (vii.  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopcn,  de 
Tercntio  et  Lkmaio,  S^c.  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Virgil.  (Macrob.  iii.  5 ;  Heyne's  account  of  tho 
ancient  Commentators  on  Virgil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil.)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Virgil,  discovered  by  A.  Mai.  (  ViryU. 
Interp.  Vet.  Mcdiol.  1818.)  This  Asper  must  bo 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  u  Are  Grammatica,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Grammaiici 
Illudret  XI I~,  Paris,  1516  ;  Tret  A  His  Grxtmmai. 
Authora,  Lips.  1527  ;  Grammat.  Lai.  A ucioms,  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605 ;  Corpus  GrammaU  Lai. 
by  Lindemann,  voL  i.  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Caracalla,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  his  honours,  and  driven  out  of  Romo 
by  tho  same  emperor,  a.  d.  212.    (Dion  Cass. 


lxxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (ap. 
Fabreti.  p\.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  A.  D.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  father  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagabalus ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass. 
lxxviiL  22,  Ixxix.  -1.) 

ASPER,  SULPI'CIUS,  a  centurion.,  tne  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fate 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac  Ann. 
xv.  49,  50,  68 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  ('A<r<pdXtos 
or  'Ao^oAsiOi),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece.    It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  grunt* 
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safetr  to  porta  and  to  navigation  in  generaL 
(Strab.  L  p.  57  ;  Paus.  rii.  21.  §  3;  Plut.  The*. 
36  ;  Suid.  *.r.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPLF/DON  ('AffirAi^*),  a  eon  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Chersias  op.  Puu$.  ix.  38. 
§  6);  according  to  others  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicus 
(Sleph.  Byx.  t.  r.  'A<nrKrfiwy),  or  a  son  of  Presbon 
and  Stcrope.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  27*2.)  He 
was  rrgarded  as  the  founder  of  Aspledon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Minyans  in  Boeotia.    [L.  S.] 

ASPRrTNAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
sular family  under  the  early  emperors.  (Comp. 
Plin. //.  N.  xxx.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprknan 
was  a  performer  in  the  Trojae  /turns  under  Augus- 
tus, and  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  sus- 
tained from  a  fall  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus,  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquntus,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet.  Oct.  43.) 

2.  L.  Akprknar,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle.  Varus  a.  D.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass,  lvi.  22;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  a.  o.  6,  and  ns  the  L.  Asprenas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  sent  soldiers  »t  the  command 
of  Tiberius  to  kill  Sempmnius  Gracchus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus, 
under  a.  d.  20.   (Ann.  iii.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprenas,  consul,  a.  d.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus  de  Atfttaetimi.  c  13.) 

4.  I*  Nonius  Asprenas  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
prkna.h  are  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Cuntroveriiae  (1-4,  8,  10,  1  1,  \c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRETNAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Ualatia  and  Pamphylia  by  Galha,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.  (Tac.  JIuL  ii.  9.) 

ASS  A  ON.  [Niohk.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptop,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckclmami  (Oesck.  d. 
A',  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.     [C,  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('A<Tffd>aKoi"),  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Hicromncme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Capys  the  lather  of 
Anchises.  (Horn.//,  xx.  232,  &c;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  2 ;  Serv.  ad  I'iry.  0'eory.  iii.  35  ;  Aen.  viiL 
130.)  [L.  S.] 

ASS  ICS  I A  ^Kaanaia),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesus  in  Ionia,  where 
•he  had  a  temple.    (Herod.  L  19.)        [L.  S.J 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Paestum,  and  now  preserved  in  the- 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples  (Winckelmann,  Getch. 
d.  K.  iii.  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.I 

A'STACUS  CAffToifor).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacus  in  Rithynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedcia,  derived  iu  name.  (Arrian.  ap.  Steph. 
Byx.  i.  v.;  Pans.  v.  12.  §  5 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  5G3.) 

2.  The  father  of  Ismarus  I^cades  Asphodicus 
and  Mclanippus  whence  Ovid  calls  the  last  of 
these  heroes  Astacides.  (Apollod.  iii  6.  8  8; 
Ovid,  Ibis,  515.)  [L.s.] 
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ASTARTE.    [Aphrodite  and  Syria  Dsa.) 

ASTETUA  ('Atrrtpla),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pre/,  of  Polus) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  the  sister  of  Leto,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Tlutrf.  409),  the  wife  of  Perses 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  But  according  to 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus  and  beloved  by  Zeus. 
Iu  order  to  escape  from  his  embraces,  she  got  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  quail  (o/>rv(),  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  Astcria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  called 
Delos.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  2.  4.  §  1  ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
392 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  53 ;  Callimach.  I/ymn.  in  Del. 
37;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  73.)  There  are  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name, — one  a  daughter 
of  Alcyoneui  [Alcyonidbs]  ;  a  second,  one  of  the 
Danaids  (Apollod. ii.  1.  §  5);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fab.  250,  where,  perhaps  Asterope 
is  to  be  read)  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hydis, 
who  became  by  Bellerophontes  the  mother  of  Hy- 
dissus  the  founder  of  Hydissus  iu  Caria.  (Steph. 
Byx.  *.  r.  'Ttiaa6s.)  [L.  S.J 

ASTE'RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  ('Atrrsp/wr  or 
'A<rriptos).  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus  and  king  of 
the  Cretans  who  married  Kuropn  after  she  had 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  brought 
up  the  three  sons  Minos  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
manthys  whom  she  had  by  the  father  of  the  gods. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1.  g  2,  &c;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes  Py  rein  us  or  Priscus  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Phercs.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  35;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Valer. 
Flacc  i.  355.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acraka], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos  who  was  slain  by 
Theseus.  (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  1.)  [L.  S.J 

ASTERION  ('AtrrfpiW),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Pausanins  (vi.  3.  §  I) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaereas  a  Sicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmanship.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTF/RIUS  ('A<rripu>s),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
grandson  of  Go.  According  to  a  Milesian  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  Lad.-,  and 
his  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Pnus. 
i.  35.  §  5,  vii.  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my- 
thical personages  of  this  name,  who  arc  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  4  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9  ;  Hvgin. 
Fab.  170.  [L.  &] 

ASTF/RIUS  fAo-r/piot),  roccccded  Eulalius  as 
bishop  of  Amaseia  in  Pontus  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  his 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  his  homilies 
arc  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  others  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photius. 
(Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricius  (JMK  Graec.  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  a 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  As- 
ter-ins a  Cappadocian,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
I  but  apostatised  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
|  and  Maximian  (about  a.  o.  304).    He  subse- 
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qnemly  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  joined 
the  Arian  party,  but  on  account  of  his  apostasy 
was  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
he  aspired.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical works.  There  was  also  an  Asterius  of  Scy- 
thupolis,  whom  St.  Jerome  (EpitL  83,  ad  Magnum 
Orat.)  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical writers.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTE'RIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  was  consul  A.  n.  494,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedidius, 
and  one  of  Virgil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
(Atttk.  Lai.  No.  281,  ed.  Meyer.)     [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTERODIA.  [Endymion.1 

ASTEROPAEUS  {'A<rr«pordws),  a  son  of  Pe- 
legon,  and  grandson  of  the  river-god  Axius,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Paeon ians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.  Ho  wa*  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achilles, 
whom  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  him.  (Horn.  11.  xxi.  139,  &c;  Philostr. 
Heroic  xix.  7.)  [L.  S.J 

ASTE'ROPE  ('Aarfpfmr),  two  mythical  per- 
sonages: see  AcRAUAft  and  Absacuk.   [L.  S.J 

ASTEROPEIA  ('A<rrtp6w*ia),  two  mythical 
personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  in  con- 
junction with  her  sisters  murdered  her  father 
(Paus.  viii.  1 1.  §  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomcde.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  4.)    [L.  S.J 

ASTRA'BACUS  C Airrptteaicos),  a  son  of  Irbus 
and  brother  of  Alopmis,  was  a  Laconinn  hero  of 
the  royal  house  of  Agis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  statue  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be- 
came mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  tether  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
ton.  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod,  vi.  69  ;  Pans. 
iiL  16.  §5,  Ac)  [L.  S.J 

ASTRA EA  ('AoTpoJa),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or  according  to  others,  of  Astraeus  by  Eos. 
During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed; 
but  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astraea,  who 
tarried  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  25; 
Eratost  Catast.  9 ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  149.)  IL.  S.J 
^  ASTRAEUS  ('Atrrpsuos),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Crius  and  Eurybia.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Reruns,  and  Notus,  Eos- 
phorus  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
heaven.  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  376,  &c.)  Ovid  (Met 
xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  fratres  A  strati,  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 
but  brothers  through  Astraeus,  their  common  fa- 
ther. [L.  8.  J 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Magians.  (Diog.  Loc'ru 
prooem.  2 ;  Suidas,  $.  ©.  VUyot.)  There  is  still 
extant  under  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
of  101  iambic  verses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('OrctpoKimjcaJ'),  printed  in  Rigault's 
edition  of  Artemidoru*,  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
pocus  and  Servais  Gallc,  and  in  J.  C.  Bulenger, 
de  Ration.  Dhinat.  v.  5.  The  poem  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
author  is  perhaps  an  assumed  one.  Suidas  («.  v.) 
also  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  asses  and  their  cure.  (Fabric  Bibl. 
Grate  iv.  p.  152,  v.  p.  265,  xL  p.  583.)    [C.  P.M. J 

ASTRATEIA  (' Ktrrp«T*la\  a  surname  of  Arte- 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  Laconic  because  she  was  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amazons,  (Paus.  iiL  25. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.J 

AST Y' AGES  ('Aorvdyns),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'AoruiySst  and  by  Diodorus 
'AtnrdScuj,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxarcs. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  diner  in  several  important 
particulars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly- 
attes  in  b.  c.  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  marry  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattcs. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  no  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.  c.  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of 
good  family,  (i.  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Medes,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  Whon  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
roan's  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  thi 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mil 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
ages the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  he  married 
his  daughter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  his  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Barcanii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  SpitamaB 
was  subsequently  put  to  deatti  by  the  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  crime  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bao- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  op.  Phot.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Cyaxares  IIn  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Cyrop.  L 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.  1.)  Dareius  the  Mcde,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Josepbns  (x.  1 1.  §  4),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxares  II.    (Compare  the  account  in  the 
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Ch/irijxirtirjtt  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Oyaxares 
and  Cyrus  against  the  Assyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahasuerus,  the  father  of  Dareius,  will  he  identical 
with  Astyagcs.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
seems  also  to  be  recognised  by  Aeschylus,  Pert. 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'AGES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trea- 
tises on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas,  $.  v. ;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  ('Krrvavaacja),  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeug,  and  a  store  of  Helen, 
and  10  hare  composed  ]wem»  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  ».  v.;  Photius,  liibL  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  ('Ao-rw^),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache ;  his  more  common  name  was 
Scamandrius.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fate,  according 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  400,  Ac;  Ov.  MeL  xiii.  415  ;  Hvgin. 
Fab.  109.)  A  different  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  iu  Apollodorus.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 
ASTY'DAMAS  {'AorvUfua).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Moraimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (*.  v.  A<ttm8.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prise  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  OL  95.  2. 
(Diod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Anal  iii.  329), 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Xa.vn)v  iwawtts 
&<nttp  AirrvSafUU  wot*.  (Suidas,  $.  v.  Saim}* 
k.  r.  A. ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (*.  v.).  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTYDAMEIA  ('AarvU^tia),  a  daughter  of 
A  my  n tor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thesaaly,  by 
CIcobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  OL  vii.  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
(Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctesippus.  (Comp.  Munckcr,  ad 
Hyyin.  I.  c.)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
Acastus  and  Antioonb,  No.  2,  is  a  different 
personage.  [L.  S.J 

A'STYLUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Met.  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  I^tpithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolus. 
(He*.  Scut.  Here.  185 ;  Asuolus.)       [L.  S.] 

ASTYME'DES  ('Atrrvri&vs),  a  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (b.  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hostilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astymedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius. 
(xxx.  4,  5;  Liv.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
thc  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polyb. 
6,  7.)    In  a  a  153,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  admiral, 
and  again  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb 
xxxiiL  14.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'NOME  ('AmW/ni),  the  daughter  of 
Chryses  (whence  she  is  also  called  Chryseis),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  in  the  Hypoplacian  Thebe  or  in  Lyrnes- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  her  father  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Agamem- 
non, who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  father,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  378 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77,  118;  Dictyt 
Cret  iL  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talaus  and  mother  of 
Capaneus.    (Hvfrin.  Fab.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  ('A^i^j),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  85 ;  Steph.  By  a. 
s.  v.  Kuwpn.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('AtfTuVooi),  a  son  of  Pmtiaon,a 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolcmus.  (Horn.  //. 
xv.  455  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)   A  second  Astynous 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)      [L.  S.] 
ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  (^Avrvdxv 


or  *A<rTwrfx«Mi).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascnlaphus  and  lalmenua. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  512,  Ac;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phyla*,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  begot 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Horn.  /?. 
iL  658,  Ac ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  viL  24  ;  Asty- 

li  A  M  KtA.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Placia, 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  According 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p.  1697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telcphus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eurypylus.  Three  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  2, 
iiL  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  1 17.  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHUS  ('A©ttJox°0»  •ncceeded  Melan- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  412,  8.  c  the  year  after  the  Syracusan 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios,  late 
in  the  summer.  (Thnc.  viiL  20,  23.)  Lesbos 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Athenians  of 
the  whole  island.  (Ib.  23.)  Astyochus  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  tho 
refusal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceed  oil,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  at 
Miletus.  (31—33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrea- 
ties of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athenians, 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  at  last  starting  to  re- 
lieve it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  mid-winter, 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  consequence 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine his  proceeding*.  Before  this  (fri  flrra  tots 
xtp]  MiKrrrov,  cc.  36 — 42),  Astyochus  it  appears 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest.  He  had 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tissaphernes,  he  not 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  but  on  re- 
ceiving private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  negotia- 
tions, went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrarcd  Phryniehua 
his  informant  to  Alcibiades,  and  there,  it  would 
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Mem,  pledged  himself  to  the  satrap,  (cc  45  and  50.) 
Henceforward,  in  pursuance  of  his  patron's  policy, 
hU  efforts  were  employed  in  keeping  his  large 
forces  inactive,  and  inducing  submission  to  the  re- 
daction in  their  Persian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
Rhodes,  after  his  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  proliably  little  to  do  with;  while  to  him, 
mast,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  his  return  to  Miletus  (cc  60  and  68),  411  B.C. 
The  discontent  of  the  troops,  especially  of  the 
Syracusans,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  lost  in  a 
riot,  where  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
which  his  successor  Miwlarus  arrived,  and  Asty- 
ochus  sailed  home(cc  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
about  eight  months.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
be  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charts 
which  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan,  brought  against 
Tiasaphernes.  (Xen.  Hell.  I  1.  §  31.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ASTYPALAEA  ('AffrtrroAaia),  a  daughter  of 
Phoenix  and  Pcrimede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneus. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Europa,  and  became  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Eurypylus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
Astypalaea  among  the  Cvclades  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  1 ;  Paus.  vii.  4.  §  2  ; 
Apollod.  Rhod.  ii.  866  ;  Steph.  By*,  t.  v.)  [L.S.] 
A'SYCHIS  ("Afft/xn),  a  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (ii.  136), 
succeeded  Mycerinus  (about  B.  c  101*2  according 
to  Lurcher's  calculation),  and  built  the  propy- 
laea  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
pyramid  of  brick.  Herodotus  likewise  mentions 
some  laws  of  bis  for  the  regulation  of  money 
transactions.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATAB  Y'RIUS  QAragipios ),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
derived  from  mount  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemenes 
was  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Apptan,  Mithrid.  26.)  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  is  said,  braaen  bulls  which 
when  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 
ATALANTE  ('AToAoVrn).  In  ancient  mytho- 
logy there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
while  others  distinguish  between  them.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iii.  40),  Burmann  (ad  Ov.  Met  x.  565), 
Spanheim  (ad  CaUimach.  p.  275,  &c.),  and  Munc- 
kcr  (ad.  Hygin.  Fab.  99,  173,  185).  K.  O.  Mid- 
ler, on  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  two  Atalantes,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily. But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
either  case.  The  common  accounts  distinguish 
between  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalante. 
1.  Tho  Arcadian  Atalante  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Jasus  (Jasion  or  Jasius)  and  Clymene. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  I  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99 ;  Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dion.  216.)  Her  father,  who  had  wished 
for  a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  by  the 
side  of  a  well  and  at  tho  entrance  of  a  cave.  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  24.  §  2)  speaks  of  a  spring  near  the 
ruins  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  from  a  rock, 
and  which  Atalante  was  believed  to  have  called 
forth  by  striking  tho  rock  with  her  spear.  In  her 
infancy,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by  I 
the  symbol  of  Artemis,  and  after  she  } 
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had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
father  recognized  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginus  adds,  that  Atalante  was  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  Parthenopacus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  son  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  313;  Athen. 
iii.  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  footrace'  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  Met.  x.  565,  dec.,  viii.  318,  &&; 
Hygin,  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atalante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poets  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  -at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  viii.  45.  §  4;  Comp.  MUller, 
Orckom.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  CAToAdVm),  the  sister  of  Per- 
diccas,  married  Attains,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
dayB  after  her  brother,  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii. 
37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  f  Ara#Jar),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  2,  TlL  1,  viii  1),  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Cassandcr 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacides,  king 
of  Epeirns,  in  B.  c  317.    (Diod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (i  e.  Atha-ulf,  "  sworn  helper,"  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's 
wife.  (Olympiod.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  80,  p.  57,  a,  ed 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths  and  Huns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome. 
(a.  ».  409.)    In  the  same  year  he  was  after  the 
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second  siege  raised  by  the  raock  emperor  Attalus 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domestics ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Alaric  in  410,  he  was  elected  to  sup- 
ply his  place  as  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ( Jornandes, 
de  Reb.  Gtt.  3*2.)  From  this  time  the  accounts  of 
his  history  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
facts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  Gaul, — that  he  married  Placid  in,  sister  of 
Honorius, —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  second  time  after  Alaric's  death,  carried  off 
Placidia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia  at  Forum 
Livii  or  Comelii,  remained  a  faithful  ally  in  Gaul, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  agitations  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  the  other  authorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  ditTerent  re- 
presentation. According  to  them,  the  capture  of 
Placidia  had  taken  place  before  Alaric's  death 
(Philostorg.  xii.  4;  Olympiod.  /.  c. ;  Marcellin. 
Chronicon)  ;  the  treaty  with  the  empire  was  not 
concluded  till  after  A  taulphus's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jovinus,  and  set  up  Attains,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
And  by  offering  to  give  up  Placidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  corn  ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Massilia,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
Bonifacius ;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Placidia 
took  place  at  Narbo  (Idat  Chronicon),  which  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Constantius, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphus  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
(uus,  vii.  43;  Idat  Chronicon;  Philostorg.  xii  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  from  respect.  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosius,  vii.  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  "that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire. "  And  thus 
his  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  marked 
epoch,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Ihuiiel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  should  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat  Chro- 
nicon.) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get. 
32.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodorus  (ap.  Phot.),  who  gives  a  curious  de- 
scription of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  69,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  personal 
anger  of  the  assassin  Vernulf  or  ( Olympiod.  p.  60, 

a.  )  Dobbius  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  32),  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Constantius  (Philostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  his  having 
put  to  death  a  rival  chief,  Saras  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 

b.  )  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat  Chronicon),  or  whilst,  according 


to  bis  custom,  he  was  looking  at  his  stable*. 
(Olympiod.  p.  60,a.)  His  first  wife  was  a  Sarmatian, 
who  was  divorced  to  make  way  for  Placidia  (Phi- 
lostorg. xii.  4),  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
The  only  offspring  of  his  second  marriage  was  a 
son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  infancy.  (Olympiod. 
p.  59,  b.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATE  ( Ars),  according  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  230), 
a  daughter  of  Eris,  and  according  to  Homer  (IL 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity, 
who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside- 
raw:  actions  ana  to  sunenng.  r>ne  once  even  in- 
duced Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Heracles,  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Ciurystneus  the  power  wnicn  naa  wen 
destined  for  Heracles.  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banished 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  xix.  126,  Ac.)  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  light :  she  avenges  evil  deeds 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  offenders 
and  their  posterity  ( AeschyL  Choeph.  381),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Blumner, 
Utber  die  Idee  da  Sckieksal$,  &C.  p.  64,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

ATEIUS,  surnamed  Praetextaius,  and  also 
Phiiologut,  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  assumed 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  born  at 
Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gram- 
marians at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  B.  c.  He  was  a  freedman,  and  was  per- 
haps originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Ateius  Capita, 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  as  a  rhetorician 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammarian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  taught  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  the 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asiuius  Pollio,  For 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Roman  his- 
tory (Breviarinm  rerum  omnium  Romanarum ), 
that  Sallust  might  select  from  it  for  his  history 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  he 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asinius 
PoUio  believed  that  Ateius  collected  for  Sallust 
many  of  the  peculiar  expressions  which  we  find 
in  his  writings,  but  this  is  expressly  denied  by 
Suetonius.  The  commentarii  of  Ateius  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ex- 
tant even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Sueton.  de 
I /lust  r.  Grammat.  10  ;  coin  p.  Osann,  Analecta  Cri- 
tic, p.  64,  Ac. ;  Madvig,  Oputcula  Academica,  p. 
97,  Ac.) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
ATEIUS  SANCTUS.  [Sanctus.] 
ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  or  at  least 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorinus.    Trebellius  Pollio 
(Trig.  1\r.  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATE'RIUS  consul  b.  c. 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  con- 
sulship is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  l*x 
A  tenia  Tarpeuu  (Diet,  of  Ant.  «.  r.)  Aternius 
was  subsequently  inn.*.  448,  one  of  the  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  was  the  only  time 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  office.  (Lav. 
iii.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  HATF/RIUS,  a  Roman  juri*- 
consult  who  was  probably  contemporary  with 
Cicero,  and  gave  occasion  to  one  of  that  great  ora- 
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tor's  pan*.  Cicero  writes  to  L.  Papirius  Paetas  (ad 
turn.  ix.  18),  Tu  istie  te  Ateriano  jure  ddeciato: 
tgo  me  lit  Uirtiano.  **  While  you  are  amusing 
yourself  with  the  law  (jaw)  of  Aterius,  let  me  en- 
my  pea-fowl  hero  with  the  capital  muce  (jut) 
it  friend  Hirtius."  [J.  T.  0.] 

A  THAMAS  ('AQduat),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus.  Ho  was 
thus  a  brother  of  Cretheus,  Sisyphus,  Saluioneua, 
Ac.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  command  of 
Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom  ho  be- 
came the  father  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Rut  he 
was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Lear- 
chus  and  Melicertes,  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  Ino  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than 
herself,  disappeared  in  her  anger.  Misfortunes  and 
ruin  now  came  upon  tho  bouse  of  Athamas,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Athamas  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement 
to  her.  Ino,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
and  endcaroured  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  fa- 
mine by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
messengers  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  averting  famine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and  the  oracle  they  brought  back  declared, 
that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.  When  tho  peo- 
ple demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
rescued  Phrixus  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Atha- 
mas and  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
Hera  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts.  (Apollod.  in.  4.  §  3 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  2.) 
Athamas  was  seized  by  madness  (comp.  Cic.  Ttue. 
UL  6,  in  Piton.  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
own  son,  Learchus,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
Melicertes  into  the  sea.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
of  bis  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Doeotia.  He 
consulted  the  oracle  where  he  should  settle.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
be  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
wanderings,  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
wolves  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
they  ran  away,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha- 
mas recognized  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
after  his  own  name.  He  then  married  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  several  sons.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  1-5.) 

The  accounts  about  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  differ  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Thessalian  and  Orehomenian  tradi- 
tions are  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  sacrifice  Phrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
mountain  Laphystius,  on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
Laphystius,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  some 
connexion  of  the  myth  as  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Laphystius.  (M  tiller,  Orckom.  p.  161,  Ac) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  3 ; 
Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  T«'ws),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
Ocnopion,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Chios.    (Pans,  vii.  4.  §  6.)  [I*  S.J 

ATHAMAS  (•  Afloat),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  (.Strom, 
vl  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  ( 'Afevrf&as),  a  Greek  writer, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Ambracia  ('ApfycucuttU. 
(Antonin.  Liber,  c  4.)  (C.  P.  M.J 
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ATHANARl'CUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  whs 
king,  or  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  5),  **  judex"  of  the  West  Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  His  name  become  first  known 
in  a.  D.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  huving 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dacia.  The  Goths  retired  and  the  emjieror  re- 
treated likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Marcianopolis  in  Moesia.  In  369,  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noviodunuin 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Arinthaeus, 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  lost  nothing ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  tho  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  *  Gothicus,"  which  Eutropius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigerij, 
another  M  judge  **  of  the  West-Goths  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  be  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
(loths  as  "  foedcrati."  Thus  the  West-Goths 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
faithful  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodosiua 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  3 ;  Themistins,  Oral,  in 
Valmt.;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,'  35;  Sozomcn.  vi.  37 ; 
Idatius,  in  f  'twru,  Svagrio  ct  Euchcrio  Coas. ;  Eu- 
napius  Fragm.  pp.  18,  19,  cd.  Paris.)     [W.  P.] 

ATM  AN  AS  ('Agamy V,  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (7W.  23,  37)  and  Diodorus.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98X  "ho  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (Goller,  <ie  Sii**  $a 
WinmaR)  [a  P.M.] 

ATHANA  SIUS  ('A9cu^urtot),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  born  in  that  city,  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.    The  date  of 
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his  birth  cannot  bo  ascertained  with  exactness  ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently probable,  to  a.  d.  296.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana- 
sius. The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  have  given  fair  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence; for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  family,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasius  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Noxianzen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origcn,  and 
Eusebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent- 
ly visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antonius,  St.]  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated;  but  he  was  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  earliest 
assaults  of  the  Arians.  Pie  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  famous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  3*25),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Athanasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
suffrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exemplary  ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
series  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Anus, 
who  hnd  been  banished  by  Constantine  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  hcresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Constantine.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Mclctians, 
One  of  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Others  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
averred  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, bad  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices, 
overturned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  its  foundations.   Athanasius  made  his  defence 
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before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  of 
sacrilege,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  had  never 
received  regular  orders;  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athanasius 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  sent  Maca- 
rius and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  advising  his 
father  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irregularities 
for  the  future.  Ischyras  himself  afterwards  con- 
fessed with  tears  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  Athanasius 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  priests 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs 
of  the  primate's  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
thoir  attack  in  an  aggravated  form ;  accusing  Atha- 
nasius himself  of  the  acts  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  in  Upper 
Egypt.  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  accusation 
Arsenius  absconded,  and  fay  concealed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
charges  were  laid,  already  knew  that  those  relat- 
ing to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  bis  brother  Dahnatins,  the  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Arsenius.  Dal- 
matius  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him  to 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  to  its  own 
fate ;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  excited  against  him,  he  instituted  an 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  at  Tyre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  convention 
of  a  council  at  Caesareia,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athanasius. 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
posnre  of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this,  Con- 
stantine ordered  Dalinatius  to  stay  all  proceedings 
against  Athanasius,  and  commanded  the  Arian 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  at 
Caesareia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Atha- 
nasius, two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantine 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusations  concerning  Ischyras  and 
Arsenius,  and  urged  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyras 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  present 
from  Egypt.  The  murder  of  Arsenius  was  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  lnmwlf 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  council.  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  in 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Egypt  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  by 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
corrupt,  iniquitous,  and  disorderly.  On  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  council  deposed 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentence  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  world,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communion.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  flagrantly  unjust,  and  was  en- 
tirely provoked  by  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  who  had  secured  a  n» 
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jority  in  tho  council.  Undismayed  by  the  triamph 
of  his  enemies,  the  deposed  archbishop  returned  to 
Tyre,  and  presenting  himself  before  Constnntine  as 
he  was  entering  the  city,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
do  him  justice,  His  prayer  was  so  far  granted  as 
that  his  accusers  were  summoned  to  confront  him 
in  the  imperial  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
their  previous  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  having  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
corn  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
seem  that  the  emperor  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on 
this  point ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  im- 
probability of  the  charge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
of  Athanasius,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Constnntine  to  GauL  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  Con* tan- 
tine  felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  see,  and  de- 
clared that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
was  to  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.*  Athanasius  went  to  Treves  (a.  d.  33C), 
where  he  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
Maximinus,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
with  favours  by  Constantino  the  Younger.  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  father,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  the  appeal  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

In  the  year  337,  Constantino  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Athanasius  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 
Constantino  II.  He  was  received  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  But  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
and  duties  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hos- 
tility of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
afresh.  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Constantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Pistus  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
their  movements,  Athanasius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.  Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
ments to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented.  The  Arians 
refused  to  comply.  In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Younger  was  slain;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
serins  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanasius  for  resuming  his  office  whilo  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
disorderly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Arscnius.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Eusebius 
Emisenus  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
when  he  declined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 


*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
licy. **The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  arch iepiscopal  throne ;  and  the  sentence, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
minious exile." 
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Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  d.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius ;  and  Philngrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  Athanasius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  d.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  synodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  clergy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  tho  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  tho 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Cons  tans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  infamous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians ;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  bad  banished, 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  Athana- 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  n.  349),  Gregory  %vas 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affec- 
tion. Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro* 
ceeded  against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constant,  the 
friend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  the  primate,  he  Boon  attached  hitnw>lf 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  3.53),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  n. 
355),  they  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  procur. 
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ing  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him; 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  resolutely  vindicated 
his  cause  were  punished  with  exile.  Among  these 
(though  his  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Persecution  was  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius ;  and  he 
himself,  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrocities  committed  by  Syrianus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor's.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
address  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappadocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  was  far  from  blameless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclosiaatical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  affectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  for  by  his  enemies ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsuccessful.  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
tius, the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Cappa- 
docinn  was  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  his  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complained  n^ninsthim  to  the 
emperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  successful  seal  in  extending  the  Christian  faith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop :  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria,, 
but  from  Egypt  itself,  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fine  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  prelate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  tho  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  after  a  few  months*  conceal- 
ment in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise  of  Jovian  again  de- 
prived Athanasius  of  a  powerful  protector.  During 


the  first  three  years  of  the  administration  of  Valens, 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasius  wrote  tho 
life  of  St.  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Valens 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantius.  After  a  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  people 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasius  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  His 
last  exile,  however,  was  short  In  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  a.  d. 
373,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years, 
during  which  he  sustained  unexampled  reverses 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  reso- 
lution, he  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  name, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  was  extorted  by  his 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  pnuse  upon  ancient  or  modern  defenders 
of  orthodoxy  : — u  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con- 
stantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  mid  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caeaarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  bis 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive/'  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fafi,  £c  ch.  xxi.  vol.  iii.  pp.  351,  352,  Milman's 
edition.)  Erasmus's  opinion  of  the  style  of  Atha- 
nasius seems  to  us  more  just  and  discriminating 
than  Gibbon's : — u  Erat  vir  ille  saeculo  tranquillis- 
simo  dignus,  dedisaet  nobis  egregios  ingenii  facun- 
diaeque  suae  fructus.  Habebat  enim  vere  dotem 
illaro,  quam  Paulus  in  Episcopo  putat  esse  prae- 
cipuam,  t6  Siteucriiafr  ;  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutus, 
sobrius,  ad  tent  us,  breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  do- 
cendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  offen- 
dit  in  Tertulliano  :  nihil  «wt5etJCTiitoV,quod  vidimus 
in  Hieronymo  ;  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  Hilario  : 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atque 
etiam  Chrysostomo  :  nihil  Isocraticos  numeroa,  aut 
Lysiae  compositionem  redolena,  quod  eat  in  Grego- 
rio  Naxianzeno :  sed  totus  eat  in  explicanda  re." 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius are  the  following: — u  Oratio  contra Gentes 
**  Oratio  de  I  near  nations  **  Encyclica  ad  Epia- 
copos  Epistola  **  Apologia  contra  Arianos  ;™ 
"  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Dccretis ;"  "  Epistola  ad 
Fpiscopoa  Aegypti  et  Libyae  ;**  **  Apologia  ad 
Imperatorem  Constantium  **  Apologia  de  Fuga 
sua  **  H istoria  Arianorum  ad  Monachoa 
'*  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos  **  Epi&tolae 
quatuor  ad  Serapionem  M  Epistola  do  Synodia 
Arimini  et  Seleuciae  *  Vita  Antonii M  Li- 
ber de  Incarnation©  Dei  Verbi  et  c.  Arianos." 
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The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Athanasius  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  .at 
Heidelberg,  ex  officina  Commcliniana,  a.  D.  1600. 
The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
version  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannius) ;  and  in  the 
following  year  an  appendix  issued  from  the  same 
press,  containing  notes,  various  readings,  indices, 
Ac,  by  Peter  Felckmann.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  should  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipzig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un- 
truly, to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  are  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  very 
inaccurately  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasius  was  published  at  Paris,  a,  d. 
1698,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfaucon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
by  James  Loppinus ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  upon 
Montfaucon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athanasius 
were  printed,  for  the  first  tune,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Montfaucon *s  w  Collcctio  Nova  Patrura 
et  Scriptorum  Graecorum,w  Paris,  a.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius is  that  published  at  Padua,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  sup- 
plementary collections  of  Montfaucon,  Wolf,  Mallei, 
and  AntonellL 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius : — **  St. 
Attiannsius's  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ; 
and  his  Oration  aguinst  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker." 
Oxford,  1713.  Athanasius's  inure  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance to  us,  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Whiston,  in  his  M  Collection  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation," 
London,  1713.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  translation  of  Athanasius's  Life  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  was  first  published  in  1687.  The 
Epistles  of  Athanasius  in  defeace  of  the  Nicene 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Selcuceia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Arian  controversy  arc  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
supposititious  works  of  Athanasins,  see  Fabricius, 
DAI.  6'rueeu,  voL  viii.  pp.  1 8  4— 21  5,  ed.  Harle*.  The 
most  important  of  his  genuine  writing*  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
A  nan  controversy.  1 1  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Gerardi  Vosaii,  Diasertatio  de  Svmltolo  Athanananny 
Opp.  voL  vl  pp.  516—522  ;  W.  E.  Tentxelii,  Jo- 
dicict  ervditorum  de  Symbcdo  jMhanusitMno,)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Yigilius  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lcrins,  Hilary  of  Poictiera,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  "  Synopsis  Sac  roe 
Scripturac,"  which  is  iucludcd  in  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  father,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
his ;  though,  In  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 
tiquity. 
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The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  are  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Sozotnen,  and  Theodoret,  Tbe  material* 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  **  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,"  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  father,  and  by  Tillemont,  iu  his 
Mtmaint  pour  scrrir  a  CHittoirc  JCcdeniantu/uA, 
voL  viii.,  Paris  edition  of  1713.       [J.  M.  M.j 

ATHANA'SIUS  ('AtfovdVuif),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidora,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  his,  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus, which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chol- 
cedon,  a.  d.  451.    (ConciL  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric.  MM.  Graee.  voL  viii.  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCHOLASTICUS.  1.  A 
Graeco- Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian's  Novellas;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  tbe  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  rin»t 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  E.  Heimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AWkSoto,  Leipz.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  do 
Crimimbu*.  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Ant  Augustinus.  (G.  E.  Heimbach,  De 
Ittif  i/icoi-um  Oru/tnt  Pvniibus  S<'huliisy  4"c*»  Leipx. 
1825,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustatbius  after  tbe  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leunclav.  Jut  Or.  Rom.  vol  ii.  p.  207  ;  Heim- 
bach, de  Basilic.  Orig.  &c  p.  44.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHE'NA  ('AftM  or  'Aftirfi),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.     Homer  (/£  v. 

calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  born 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  According  to  Hesiod 
(Theog.  886,  &.c).  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  (Hesiod,  Le.  924.)  Pindar  (Ot.  vii.  35, 
6xc)  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout.  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus, 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  (M.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stcaichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tzetx,  ad  Lycoph.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon.  ii.  27  ;  8choL  ad  Apollo*,  iv.  J  310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Palais,  tbe  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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the  used  as  her  aegis,  and  whose  wings  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lymph.  L  c. ;  Cic. 
de.  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iv.  180), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  father  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
farther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  In  Libya  Bhe  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
w  hile  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
( Pind.  Pyih.  xii.  1 9,  &c. ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab.  165 ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  2  ; 
Paus.  L  24.  §  1 .)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Theasaly,  Hwotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  born  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogcneia  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  other  ways  ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rptrtit 
signifying  **  head,"  so  that  it  would  mean  u  the 
goddess  born  from  the  head,"  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  born  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Tztez.  ad  I#coj)h.  619.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Elousis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (Miiller, 
Orthom.  p.  355.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  Iodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.355% 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods  •»  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.    She  seems  to  have  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  character,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particular  physical  power 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  tho  protectress  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  and 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  and 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  rake  : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  of 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  the 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridle, 
her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this  feature  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  $o68tta, 
Hoa^nloy  iryp(<pa,  /sirfa,  or  xa^"'*T"-  (Eustath. 
ad  J  lot n.  p.  1076  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  520;  Hesych. 
».  r.  'Irwla  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  01.  xiiL 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  were 
offered  to  her  in  advance  (irpoxaft«rri}p«i,Suid.ff.r.) 
for  tho  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  fields. 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture, 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numbers  (Liv.  vii.  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Bockh,  ad 
Find.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.  [As- 
thvia.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  6he 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquaiuted  with 
the  means  and  instruments  which  arc  necessary 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
fire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  the 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  tpydvri  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  3),  and 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wi>dom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  sup- 
porting him  with  her  counsel.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii 
160,  xviii.  190;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  4,  7,  &c. ;  Plut 
dm.  1 0  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  833 ;  Orph,  Hymn,  xxxi. 
8  ;  Spanh.  ad  Cuftim.  p.  643 ;  Horat.  Carm.  i. 
12.  19  ;  com  p.  Did.  of  Ant.  under  'ABjvaia  and 
XaAKCia.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  civilized  life, 
she  is  characterized  by  various  epithets  and  sur- 
names, expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  eWiAfm, 
cxpOoAficTis,  ilv9«ptc^t,  yKavKthriSy  vofivSowKos, 
■troAvnirris,  and 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratrics  and  houses 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  festival 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  t.  v.  Ajxtturia.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  she 
is  described  as  assisting  Odysseus  against  the  law- 
less conduct  of  tho  suitors.  '  (Od.  xiii.  394.)  She 
was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court 
of  tho  Arciopngus,  and  ia  cases  where  the  votes  of 
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the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  mire  the 
ranting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  (Aeschyl. 
Eum,  753 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  28.  §  5.)  The  epithets 
which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the  goddess's 
character  are  d£«fcr0»w,  the  avenger  (Paus.  ill.  15. 
§4),  fiovKaia,  and  dyvpata.  (iiL  11.  $  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  by  maintaining  law  and  order  in  all  public 
transactions,  so  also  she  protected  the  state  from 
outward  enemies,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
SfiiMj  from  Arcs,  Kris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer  (IL  v.  736,  &&),  fthe  docs  not  even  bear 
aims,  but  borrows  them  from  Zeus;  she  keeps 
men  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (JL 
L  1  y9,  &c),  and  repels  Ares's  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  (v.  840,  &&,  xxi.  406.)  She 
docs  not  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gains  in 
engaging  in  it;  and  she  therefore  supports  only  such 
warlike  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results, 
(x.  244,  &c)  The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 
her  warlike  character  are  iytKt'ia,  Acutyn'a, dAja^xrf, 
AmWooj,  and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fortresses,  and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  care, 
whence  she  is  desijfnat<*d  as  ipuffirroAis,  aXaXKufit- 
r»?ts,  voAtffc,  *oAtot>x0*t  <brpcu«,  dxolo,  <cAi}8ovxet, 
iruAamr,  wpofiaxtyha,  and  the  like.  As  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  va- 
lour, such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes, 
Achilles,  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Heracles  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  1,  &c; 
comp.  Spanheiiu,  ad  Callim.  p.  643  ;  HoraU  Carm. 
L  12.  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
more  civilised  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  which  she  beotows  on  her  favourites  youth 
and  majesty.  (Horn.  Od.  xvi  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male, whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
(xxxi.  10)  SftJfv  koI  9i)Avr,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  virgin  divinity  (Horn.  Hymn.  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Tcircsias  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Callim.  Hymn,  pp.  546, 589),  and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  flee.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  7,  14.  §  6;  Horn. 
//.  iL  547,  &c;  comp.  Txetx.  ad  Lycojtr.  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
scribe the  goddess  as  dressed ;  and  when  Ovid 
(J/eroid.  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
Paris  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
statue  also  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
carried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
covered.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
of  her  virgin  character,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
kite  origin  which  dcM.ril>e  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apollo  is  culled  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena — 
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a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  when 
tho  lonians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  pbced  iu 
some  family  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  13.)  Lychnua 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena. 
(Spanhcim,  ad  Cull  tin,  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  £sa*  aeirupa,  try/cta,  and 
Trcuui'fa,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sacred  to  her.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  5, 
31.  §  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  sec  Munkrva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  sho 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut  de  Is.  et 
Ot.;  Paus.  vL  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
its  hand.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  3.)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  ravpo€6\o%  (Suid.  t.  r.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  550 ;  Ov.  MeL  iv.  734.) 
Eustathius  (ad  /lorn.  I.  c.)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lambs. 
In  I  lion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  («.  e.  woivij)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  n.  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  DicL  of  AhLi.vv. 
Panathenaea  and  Arrhepkoria. 

Athena  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  btatuea 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronze  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lcmnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lcmnians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent.  (Pans.  L  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
reliefs,  coins,  and  in  vase-pointings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  band.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins, 
beads  of  rams,  horses  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Horn. 
//.  v.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  (Diet,  of AnLuv.  Ami*.) 
3.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpens 
au  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeve*,  and  over  it 
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•he  wears  a  clonk,  the  peplua,  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamys.  The  general  expression  of  her  figure 
is  though tfuln cm  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ra- 
ther oval  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  yfythoL 
Dilderb.  L  p.  46,  &c;  Welcker,  ZeUschrtfl  fur  (reach, 
tier  alien  Kunst,  p.  256,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AG-j^nor),  historical.  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjretive  for  Athenian,  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated 'Affifrcuof,  and  the  latter  'Aflrjwuoy.  (Eustath. 
ad  II  p.  2S7.)  1.  Son  of  Pericleidas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  a,  c.  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Aris- 
tonymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenacus  and  Pericleidas  mark  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  family  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  family  of 
Pericles. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (b.  c. 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

3.  A  general  in  the  sen-ice  of  Antiochus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  a  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Diod.  iSLrc.  de  VirL  et 
Fit.  p.  60S,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus.  [Eo 
menks  ;  Attalus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumenes  and 
Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  26, 
xxxiiL  11;  Liv.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  xlii.55,  xlv.27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athcnais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  B.  c  51.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AfcJraMw)i  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  n«pi  WnxartyA***  (<"»  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with .  Athe- 
nians of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  -Proclus  (in 
Kudid.  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot's 
Afuthematici  Vetera,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Grate,  iv.  p.  222,  dec) 

2.  An  bpIuRammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Latrtius.  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  257.) 

3.  A  rhetorician,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  HermagomA.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (QuintiL  iiu  1.  §  16,  U.  15.  %  23.) 
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4.  Of  Srleucus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  as 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acquainted 
with  L.  Licinitis  Varro  Muraena.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  which  the  latter,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Athenaeus  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight.  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  plot. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porphy- 
ria in  his  life  of  Plotinus.  (c  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Diog. 
Laert  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  fAfcJwuor),  a  native  of  Nau- 
cratis,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopk 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypauuart- 
k6s,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
English,  a  literary  man,  Suidas  places  him  in  the 
M  times  of  Marcus,"  but  whether  by  this  is  meant 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  Caracalla  was 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  know,  however,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  HalievHca  in- 
scribed to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athen.  i.  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dead* 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  hare 
been  born  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  but  flourished 
under  his  successors.  Part  of  his  work  must  have 
been  written  after  a.  d.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cnssius  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xv.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Dripnosophietae, 
Le.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  or  else,  perhaps,  as 
has  lately  been  suggested,  The,  Cvntrkcr*  of  Feast*. 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections 
of  what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets,  his- 
torians, dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and  phy- 
sicians, of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms,  and 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  science 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Archestratus 
[Archkstratus],  whose  place  his  own  15  books 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  collection 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common-place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  love 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  which  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only.  (viii. 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timocmtes,  a  banquet  given  at  the  house 
of  I>aurentius  (Aap^u<rtos),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guests 
are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocmtes :  a 
double  machinery,  which  would  have  been  incon- 
venient to  nn  author  who  had  a  real  talent  for  dra- 
matic writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe- 
naeus, who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanageable. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly  violated 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  is  the 
record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet,  and 
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by  the  absurdity  of  collecting  at  it  the  produce  of 
every  season  of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  in- 
tricate discussions  'introduced  apropos  of  some 
trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech 
we  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
back  to  the  tiresome  Timoc  rates,  we  are  quite  pro- 
Toked  at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
together.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient 
manners,  as  a  collection  of  curious  facts,  names  of 
authors  and  fragments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
would  utterly  hare  perished  ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  amusing  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
ing of  Plato's  Phaedo, — Athenaeus  and  Timoc rates 
being  substituted  for  Phaedo  and  Echecrates. 
The  praises  of  Laurcntius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  conversation  of  the  savans  begins.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
tho  book  ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  bis  stomach,  and  to  have  lived  at  Minturnae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  search  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  be  ap- 
proached the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  kick  with- 
out landing.  Sometimes  we  have  anecdote*  to 
prove  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.  g.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  (1),  by  the  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  reVvt{,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
nerally are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
which  Democntus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Thesmophoria  (though  be  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
mourning  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
servants from  celebrating  the  festival  The  story 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  {wunro^6Xeu\  or  virvo- 
TTfprjr)  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
on  shell-fish.  The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(6<TTp<ov\  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  pinna's  shelL  As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  the  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  dose  his 
shell  and  secure  them.  Grammatical  discussions 
are  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g.  the  account 
of  the  ifuryidXtt  begins  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
tuation ;  of  eggs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  sleV,  stZov,  «faw,  or  tldpior. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
ure  told  that  dd  was  formerly  the  same  as  vwtfxya, 
from  which  fact  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Helen's  birth  from  an  egg.  This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goose's  eggs ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
through  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
eggs.  This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
manner  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facts 
from  the  vast  stores  of  bis  erudition.  Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
mere  similarity  of  sounds.  Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
g\iests,  calls  for  bread  (cpres),  **  not  however  for 
AHum  king  of  the  Messapiaiis ;"  and  then  we  are 
led  back  from  Artus  the  king  to  Artns  the  eatable, 
and  from  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  rdptxo** 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not.  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric.  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

j/5tf  7«ip  Kurd  Bvuiv  d8e\<p4ovt  tis  Iwowiiroy 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

atir6fiaros  Si  ol  %\B«  fkrifv  dyaOos  McWAaot. 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  Bottrtf  from  6«2y  tvtica  olvovaQat  and  fuBuay 
from  purd  to  (HW.  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  pvr6p  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Arsinor,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  real  curiosity,— a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost* 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus, 
Agnthon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epime- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis  (Hor.  Sat.  L  4. 1 ),  AJcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  nearly  800  authors  and  more  than 
1-00  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  w«pi  r&v  «V  7,vola  fkuriXtwr- 
eirrwr,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  DeipuosophistS)  and  the  obvious  unfitness  ot 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  DeiputisaphitU  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  12th  cent.); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
(Pkalaru,  p.  130,  &c.)  Peritonitis  (preface  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schweighauscr)  has  proved  that 
Aelian  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Various  I  listeria  (middle  of  3rd  cent.),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  pillaged  author.  The  Dei/mo- 
sopfiiit*  also  furnished  to  Mocrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athenaeus's  erudition  as  Eustathius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighauser  the  Codex  Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  are  copies;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighauser's 
son.    It  is  probably  of  tho  date  of  the  10th 
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tury.  The  subscript  is  always  placed  after,  instead 
of  under,  the  vowel  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 

The  first  edition  of  Athcnncnn  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  publit-hed  at  Basle,  1535  ; 
a  third  by  Casaubon  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Dalccampius  (Jacques  Dalechamp 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600; 
a  fourth  by  Schweigh'iuser,  Strasburg,  1 4  vols.  8vo. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols.  8va, 
Leipaic,  1827.  The  last  is  the  best,  Schweig- 
hauser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Athe- 
naeus  into  French  by  M.  Lcfevre  de  Villebrune, 
under  the  title 44  Banquet  des  Savans,  parAtbenee," 
1789-1701,  5  vols.  4to.  A  good  article  on  Schweig- 
hauser's  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  iii.  1803.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHEN  AEUS  fAfcfmios),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pncuma- 
tici.  He  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  Attalcia,  according 
to  Oalcn  (De  Element,  ex  Hippocr.  i.  6.  vol.  i.  p. 
457 ;  Defin.  Med.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trem.  PalpU.,  <yc  c  6.  vol.  vii.  p.  609  ;  De 
Differ.  Puis.  iv.  10.  vol.  viii.  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Aurclianus.  (De  Morb.  AcuL 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
domh  are  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Agathinus],  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ  (Gal  De  Dignotc 
Puis.  i.  3.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodoras  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pneumatici 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  a,  v.  Pneumatici,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Cans.  Symptom,  ii. 
8.  vol.  vii.  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  (ColL  Medic,  ix.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
however,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Oribasius.  (Coll.  Medic  i.  2. 
p.  206,  v.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366, 368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Clerc's  I/ist.  de  la  Mid. ;  Hallcr'B  Biblioth.  Medic. 
Pract.  vol.  i.  p.  190  ;  Osterhauscn,  De  Sectae 
Pneumaticorum  Medicvrum  His(oria,  Altorf,  1791, 
8vo.;  and  SprcngePs  Hist,  de  la  Mid. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Urine,  n«pl  OUpttv  Ivvotyn  'A*pi6i)r,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Athenaens,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici.        [  W.  A.  G.] 

ATH  ENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin.AT.Ar. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  rMrimy6pas)  delivers  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35 — 40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  feeling  of  the  democratical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens  b.  c.  415.  He  is  called 
Ifaou  wpoora-njj,  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
magistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plebis.  (Miil- 
brfDw.iii.9.§l.)  [A.  H.  C.J 
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ATHEN A'GORAS(*A0i?i'O7<5fM»).  1.  ASamian, 
the  son  of  Archest ratides,  was  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Saraians  to  Leotychides  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycalc,  B.  c.  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  (a.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrius.  (Diod. 
xx.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c.  200.  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequcntly  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27,  35,  43, 
xxxii.  5,  xxxiiL  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  the 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  The&saloiiica 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  u.  c,  168.  (Liv. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persons  of  this  name, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  (pro  Place,  c  7) ;  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Boethus  dedicated  his  work 
ircpl  tow  wapd  TlKtLrvtyt  dnopovtUvw  Ki^to/v  (Pho- 
tius,  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byzantium. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Ckron.  p.  4;  Fabric  Bibl.  (Iraec 
vii.  p.  101.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  fA0nw)tfpa;),  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome;  and  the  only  ancient  biogrru>hi<-al 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  by  Henry  Dodwell  along 
with  his  Dissertations*  m  Irenaeum.  In  this  do- 
cument it  is  stated,  that  Athenagoras  was  the  first 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  It  is  added  that  he  had, 
before  Celsus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  be  became  a  convert  to  the  faith 
he  bad  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asserted 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  was  the 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pan  menus  the  disci- 
ple of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippus 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athenagoras's  defence 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modern  scholars,  that  it  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Vcrus;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  em- 
perors to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Comroodus.  In  this  view 
Baroniua,  Petavius,  Tillcmont,  Maranus,  Fabriciua, 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
ngain,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  pupil, 
not  the  master,  of  Pantacnns.  And  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  is, 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-mention- 
ed  Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
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lenei  01  me  resurrecuon.  i>oui  01  iiicso  are  writ- 
ten with  considerable  ability  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pure  Attic  style.  In  the  first,  he  vigorously 
combats  the  charges  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and 
cannibalism,  which  were  preferred  against  the 
early  Christians.  In  the  second,  he  shews  with 
no  little  ingenuity,  that  the  presumptive  arguments 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
are  inconclusive. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athenagoras 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Ma- 
ranus,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Hertuias,  in  one  volume,  folio,  Paris,  174*2.  The 
other  editions  of  Athenagoras  are  these  :  II.  Ste- 
phani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Fell's,  Oxford,  1682  ; 
Rechenberg's,  Leipzig,  1684-85;  Dechair's,  Ox- 
ford, 1 706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
Oberthiir.  J.  O.  Lindner's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal.  1774-75) 
deserve  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athenagoras,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
authors,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Humphreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Richard  Pordcr,  London,  1 573.  See  T.  A.  Clarisse, 
Commentatio  de  Athenagorae  Vila  c I  Script is,  Lugd. 
Batav.  1819;  Polycarp  Ley ser,  Dissertatio  de  A  the- 
noyora,  Lips.  1 736.  [J.  M.M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  £A6rivay6pas%  a  physi- 
cian, the  author  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  Lib- 
rary at  Paris.  Some  bronze  coins  struck  at 
Smyrna  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena- 
goras were  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  Dissert, 
de  Nurnmis  quibusdam  a  Smyrnaeis  in  Medkorum 
Honortm  jxreussis,  Lond.  1724,  4 to.)  to  refer  to 
the  physician  of  this  name  ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  Did. 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Aledicus.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Varro  (De  Re  Rust.  L  1.  §  9)  and  Columella  (De 
Re  Rust,  i.  1.  §  10).  [W.A.G.] 

ATHENA'IS  ('Aenvots).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  born  at  Erythrae. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  £45.) 

2.  Suniamed  Philostorgus  (♦lAdVrop'yoj),  the 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II..  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Ariobarzanes  I.  was  also  called  Athcnais. 

3.  The  daughter  of  Leontius.  [Eudocia.] 
ATHE'NION  CAtVM.  »•  A  Cilician,  who  in 

the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  pretended  astrological  knowledge,  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilybaeum,  be  joined  Salvius,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
cious jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  after- 
wards released  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius, 
he  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
hie  ground  for  some  time  successfully,  but  in  B.  c 
101  the  Romans  sent  against  him  tic  consul  M\ 
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1  AquiUiua,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
gents, and  ivlcw  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Diod.  Fragm.  xxxvi. ;  Floras,  iii.  19;  Cic  in 
Verr.  iii.  26,  54.) 

The  nickname  Athcnio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
ZafuSepaicts)  Athenacus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leonteus  the 
Argive.  (A  then.  viii.  p.  343.) 

4.  [Aristion.] 

5.  A  mythographer  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apolloiiius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (11.  xv.  718). 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  Aalaoph.  ii.  p.  1220.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'NION  ('Aftjnwv),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  (De  Arte  Obstetr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  Erasistratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medie.  v.  25.  p.  95.)     [ W.  A.  G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  born  at  Maroncia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nidus,  whom  ho 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  //.  A*", 
xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  §  29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (Bracci,  Mem.  degli 
Ant  Ink.  L  30 ;  M idler,  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  p.  498, 
Anm.  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  ('Afrjcnnroj),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  tbe  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largus.  (De  Compos.  Medicum.  c 
3.  §  26,  p.  1 98.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
see.  Locos,  iv.  8.  voL  xii.  p.  789.)    [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENOCLES  ('A6nvoK\iis).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Peiraeeus.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyzkus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenacus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarchus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenoclcs  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  tbe  Assyrians  and  Medes 
(Agathias,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  'A07jvo«AVji ),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenacus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e„  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATH  ENODO'RUS  CAflrj^wpoi).  1.  Of  Ae- 
nor,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Aristocle*  and  Chrestus. 
(Philost.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  14  ;  Eudocia,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  father  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aratus. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "Aparos.) 

8.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  surnamed  Cananitks 
(KaKOftTTji)  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorm 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xvi.  1 1 )  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted withPosidonius,  by  whom  probably  he  was 
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instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic*.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Apollonia,  where  he  taught,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  some  occasions  with  considerable 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  36,  lvi.  43;  Zonaras,  p. 
.144,  b.)  Zosimus  (L  6)  tells  us,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
his  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodorus.  The 
young  Claudius  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet  Claud.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
tiv  Boethus,  a  favourite  of  Antonius  Atheno- 
dorus procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  hit 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus  he  procured  for  his  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigolio.  lie  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  674  ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21  ;  Cic.  ad  Earn. 
iii.  7,  ad  Att.  xvi.  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
in  Catty,  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic.  Catcg.  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
haeus  St  rut.  33)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  (Steph.  *A7x«oAij) ; 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plut  Poplic.  17); 
of  one  wtfi  mrouSnf  iced  watStlat  (Athen.  xii.  p.  AID); 
of  a  work  called  Utplrarot  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.    (Fabric.  Hill.  Grace,  iii. 

?.  543;   Hoffmann,  Dissert,  de  Athen.  Tarsensi, 
.ips.  1732  ;  Sevin,  in  the  Mimoires  de  rAcad.  des 
Inscr.  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Sumamed  Cordvlio  (Kop&vKlwv),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  born  at  Tarsus  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
piewrve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cut  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  us  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent  He  removed  from  Pergnmus  to  Home, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  674 ;  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  34 ;  Plut 
Cat.  Min.  10  ;  Scncc.  de  Trunquiil.  A  mini,  c.  3,  Ep. 
x.  4.) 

5.  An  Erxtrian,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
ixofty^uara.  (Photius  Cod.  110.) 

6.  Of  Riiodks,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
ti'.ian.  (ii.  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zenon.  (Diog.  I^nert 
vii.  38,  121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics  that  all  offences  were  not  equal. 

8.  Of  Tarsus    [See  Not.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Tk<>s  a  player  on  the  tit  ham,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susa  in  n.  c.  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statin.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
wen*  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  ( 'Afrn^Swpoi),  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
hit  treatise  On  Epidemic  Disease*,  'EwiSjuta,  is 
quoted.    (Svmpos.  viii.  9.  §  1.)        [W.  A.O.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  ('Adnv&twpo,).  1.  A  sta- 
tuary, a  native  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonian!  at  IMphi  after  the  battle 
of  Acgos-potami.  He  was  also  famed  for  his 
statues  of  distinguished  women.    He  wat  a  pupil 
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of  the  elder  Polycletus  and  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  u.  c.  (Paus.  x.  9.  g  8 ;  Pliu. 
//.  Ar.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agesander 
of  Rhodes  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  the 
group  of  Laocoon.   [  Aoksandkr.]      [C.  P.  M.J 

AT II EN O'G E N ES  ('Afrji/©7«Vijj),the  author  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Cephafion, 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'GENES  ('A&nyoyitTit),  a  Christian 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  it  known  with  cer- 
tainty than  that  when  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
stike,  he  left,  at  a  parting  gift  to  hit  friends  a 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
acknowledged.  We  leant  thit  fact  from  St.  Basil, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  (De  Spiriiu 
Smcto,  c  29.)  On  the  supposed  authority  of  this 
testimony,  tome  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogcnes  the  morning  hymn  {Sums  iwOtniA 
beginning  A<J{a  if  v^itrrott  6t$,  and  the  evening 
hymn  (uuroi  io-r*pii-6t)  beginning  ♦«5r  lAapir 
tfy/at  (For  the  hymns  themselves  sec 

Usher,  Diss,  de  Symlmlo-Ap<KJolico,  Sec.  p.  33 ; 
Thomas  Smith's  MistrUanca  priora,  p.  1 52  ;  Fa- 
bric DM.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  171-2.)  But  Basil  in  this 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  morning 
hymn,  while  he  cxpre&sly  distinguishes  the  evening 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogcnes  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.  Cave  falls 
into  the  nbove-mentioned  error  in  the  Bret  volume 
of  hit  Hittoria  Litcrana  (ed.  1688),  but  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Lihris  et  Officii*  Ecelesiasticis 
Graeeorum,  appended  to  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished  in  1690.  Le  Moyne  makes  Athenngenet 
contemporary  with  Clement  Alexandrinus,  and  re- 
presents him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  n  note  upon  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenet  with  one  whom 
the  martyrologiet  represent  as  suffering  under  Dio- 
cletian. Baronius  and  Tillemont  strangely  suppose 
th.it  Athenogenet  it  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nngoras  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  was 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  his  son 
Commodut.  (Lc  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  ii.  pp. 
1095-6;  Tillemont  Mi  moire*,  &c.  ii.  p.  632; 
Lumper,  lIi%U>ria  TheoltH/ico-Cri/iitt,  6ic.  iv.  pp.  39, 
40  ;  Fabric,  fold.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  170-2.)  [J.M.M.] 

ATHO'US  ('A6wot),  a  surname  of  Zeus  derived 
from  mount  Athos  on  which  the  god  hod  a  temple. 
(Hesych.  s  v.;  AcschyL  Apam.  270.)      [L.  S.  ] 

ATHRYILA'TUS  ( 'AePvUaros ),  a  Greek 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Plutarch  at 
one  of  the  speakers  in  hit  Si/mposiacon  (iii.  4), 
and  who  mutt  therefore  have  lived  at  the  end  ot 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  Q.J 

ATHYMBRUS  (' A0vu*p6i),  ATHYMBRA- 
DUS  CAe4u€paSos),  and  HYDRE'LUS  ('Ttprf- 
A"t ),  three  brothers  who  came  from  Lacedaemon, 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called  by 
their  names.  These  cities  were  afterwards  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nysa,  whence  the  latter  regarded 
Athymbrus  as  its  founder.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ; 
Steph.  Byx.  $.v.'AQvu€pa.) 

ATIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Atiut  Bolbut  of 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octavius  and  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Auguttut  Caesar.  (Suet.  OeL 
4  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  59.)    She  pretended  that  Augustus 
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the  60 n  of  Apollo,  who  had  intercourse  with 
her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  while  she  was  sleeping 
on  one  occasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlr.  1;  Suet  OcL  94.)  She  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
account  classed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Her  husband  died  in  B.  c.  59,  when  her 
only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
married  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
a.  c.  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
ber  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
him.  (Plut.  Vic,  44  ;  Suet.  OcL  8 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  GO  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
sulship of  her  son,  a  c  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral.  (Suet.  OcL  61  ;  Dion.  Cass, 
xlvii  17.) 

A'TIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  on  coins  with  one  t ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
find  both  A  Uiut  and  A  tint.  This  gens  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  but,  since 
Augustus  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's 
aide  [Atia],  the  flattery  of  the  poets  derived  it* 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys.  (Virg.  A  en.  v.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  are  Dai. bus,  Labibnus,  Rurus,  Varus  : 
for  those  who  have  no  cognomens,  see  Anus. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Balhus  and  Labienus.  (Kckhel,  v.  p.  145.) 
ATI'DIUS  GE'MINUS.  [Gbminus.] 
ATI'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
rins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  /,  but 
in  MSS.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atilii  under  the  republic  are,  Bilbus,  Calatinus, 
Long  us,  Rroulus,  Skrranus  ;  and  of  these  th 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dion vs.  xi. 
6 1 .)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Rcgulus,  in  a  c 
335  ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
name  under  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
found  on  coins  is  Saranut,  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  Srrranta.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atilii  who  have  no  cognomen,  sec  Atilius. 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
Atill  and  underneath  Roma. 
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ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec.  Hint.  Jur.  Ram. 
§  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Proculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit.  4,  s.  17.)  He  is  several  times  referred 
to  in  the  Digest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
(2.  tit.  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 


have  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  {Hist.  Jur. 
Horn,  p.  41 1)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit.  4. 
a  7.  pr^  that  he  published  rc^wo.      [J.  T.  G.] 
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ATl'LlUS.  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consular 
tribune  ac.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  13, 18} 
Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  a  c.  444  (I*iv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c  311, 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  the  peo- 
ple by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.    (Comp.  Liv.  vii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  a  c  2)6,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Lir. 
xxii.  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  a  c. 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  had  vowed,  (lav.  xxiii.  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
a  c.  215.   (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  a  c.  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Paullus  to 
Samothrace  in  a  c  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothracian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist.    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  libcrtini,  built  an  am* 
phitheatre  at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 

but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
( Tib.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  cither  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tax.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATl'LlUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38)  he  is 
called  Pul J  ins  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  {Ami.-,  c.  2),  Acilius,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Corun- 
canius,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  in  profitendo.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  peoplo 
Sapiens,  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sempronius  (who  was  consul  a  c  304)  had  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  Soj.hus,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  oars.  Sapient  was  afterwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  jurists.  (Gcll.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic  de  Leg.  iL  23  ;  Heinec  Hid.  Jur.  Rom.  § 
125.)  [J.T.G.] 

M.  ATl'LlUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Romo  by  Vut- 


Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  placo 
among  them  in  order  of  merit.  (Ap.  Gell.  xv. 
24.)  But  us  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  th* 
Electra  of  Sophocles  (Cic  de  Fin.  L  2 ;  comp.  Suet. 
Can.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies) 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
both 
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tluto,  the  former ;  and  this  would  he  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Sedigitos  classed  him  among  the  comic 
poets,  without  hating  recourse  to  the  improbable 
conjee  tare  of  Weichert  (PoUt.  Latin.  Reliquiae, 
p.  139),  that  he  had  turned  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles into  a  comedy.  Among  his  other  plays  we 
have  the  titles  of  the  following :  Mur6yoros  (Cic. 
Tusc.Disp.  iv.  11),  Boeotia  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  89, 
ed.  Miiller),  "Aypoinos,  and  Commorientcs.  (Varr. 
ap.  GtU.  iii.  3.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  last  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aquillius. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  (ad 
Att  xiv.  20),  and  a  few  words  preserved  in  two 
passages  of  Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  90,  lOfi),  nothing  of 
Atilius  has  coino  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  Att.  I.  c.) 
calls  him  pocla  durissimus,  and  Licinius  describes 
him  as  ferrvtu  acriptor.    (Cic.  de  Fin.  I.e.) 

ATI'LIUS  FORTUNATI  A'N US.  [For- 

TUNATIAXUH.] 

ATILLA,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
her  own  son,  in  a.  d.  66,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted.    (Tac.  Am.  xv.  56,  7 1 .) 

ATIMETUS,  a  frecdman  and  paramour  of  Do- 
mi  tia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 

Slotting  against  her  son  Nero,  A.  D.  56.  Agrippina, 
owever,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimctus  accord- 
ingly was  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIMETUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Scribonius  Largns,  in  tho  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  snid  by  him  (De  Compos. 
Medicam.  c.  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  'physician  named  Cassias,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Locos,  iv.  8,  voL 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Atimctnu  ('Art- 
pvTpis). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  with  the  title  Arehiater, 
is  most  probably  a  different  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  94,  ed.  vet. ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
pp.  188-9.)  [  W.  A.  O.J 

ere  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoea,  the 
wife  of  an  Atiraetus,  who  is  described  ns  the  freed- 
man  of  Pamphilus,  the  frcedman  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  Bunnann 
(AntA.  Lai.  vol.  ii.  p.  90),  Meyer  (Anth.  Lat.  n. 
1274),  and  Wernsdorf  (Pott.  Lai.  Min.  vol.  iii. 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoca  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimctus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  slave  of 
Cnssius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wernsdorf,  vol. 
iii.  p.  139);  and  Lipsius  (ad  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  tho  same  as  the  freedman  of 
Dora  i tia  spoken  of  nbovo ;  but  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point. 

ATI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  consulship  ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  B.  c. 
188.    All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Laubo. 

ATIUS.  1.  L,  An  t/8,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  b.  c.  178. 
(Liv.  xli.  7.) 

2.  C.  Atics,  the  Pclignian,  belonged  to  the 
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Pompeian  party,  and  had  possession  of  Su!rn<\ 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  b.  a  49.  Caesar  de- 
spatched M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antony's  standards,  while  Atius  cast 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  1 8.)  Cicero  writes  (ad  Att.  viil  4 ) 
as  if  Atius  himself  had  surrendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  ("ArXaj),  according  to  Hesiod  (TW7. 
507,  &c),  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Clyraene,  and  a 
brother  of  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  $  3),  his  mother's 
name  was  Asia ;  and,  according  to  Hyginus  (Fab. 
Praef.),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaea.  For 
other  accounts  see  Died.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat.  CH- 
tias,  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  Acn.  iv.  247.  According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems,  Atlas  knows 
the  depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bears  the  long 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  carry  all  around 
(duflt  fx<""")'  etrtn  raid  heaven.  (Od.  i.  52.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  his 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  AeschyL  Prom.  347,  dec.; 
Pans.  v.  18.  §  1, 11.  §  2.)  In  these  passages  Atlas 
is  described  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  earth ;  and  several  mo- 
dern scholars  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  dptfAs  1xown ;  if  the  signification  is 
**  the  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,"  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  conceived 
as  being  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth's 
surface;  but  if  they  mean  ** bear  or  support  all 
around,"  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  rests  apparently.  In  cither  case,  the  mean- 
ing of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.  In  the  Homeric 
description  of  Atlas,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super- 
human or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existence, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  heaven-bearing  Atlas  is,  according  to 
Letronne,  a  mere  personification  of  a  cosmo^niphic 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  views  entertained  by 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  heaven  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth;  and  such  a  personification, 
once  established,  was  further  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  as  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Atlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  being 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  labour  of  hear- 
ing heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.  (Hesiod,  Lc; 
Hygin.  Fab.  150.)  Still  later  traditions  distort  tho 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  rationalistic  inter- 
pretations upon  it,  and  make  Atlas  a  man  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  (Met. 
iv.  630,&c,  comp.  ii.  296)  relates,  that  Perseus  came 
to  htm  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  was  refused, 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  bead  of  Me- 
dusa, changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others  go  still 
farther,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  L  745 ;  Tsets.  ad  Lycophr.  873.)  At  first, 
tho  story  of  Atlas  referred  to  one  mountain  only, 
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which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundary 
•f  the  earth  ;  bat,  at  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  tans  we  read  of  a  Mauritania^  Italian,  Arcadian, 
and  even  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas.  ( Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  i.  61 ;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  1 34.)  The  com- 
mon opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven- bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  range  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bears  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
snid  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pleione  or  by  Hesperis,  of  the  Hyadct  and  Hospe- 
rides  by  Aethra,  and  of  Ocnomaus  and  Moea  by 
Sterape.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  27;  Scrv. 
ad  Aen.  viii.  130.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Horn.  Od.  vii.  245  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83.)  Atlas  was 
painted  by  Ponaenus  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans.  v.  1 1.  g  2); 
on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  be  was  seen  carrying  hea- 
ven and  holding  in  his  bands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperidee;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyelao  he  was  likewise  represented.  (Pans.  v. 
18.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7;  comp.  Heffter,  in  the  Allgem. 
Schulzeituxg  for  1832,  No.  74,  Sec. ;  E.  Gerhard, 
Arvhemorot  and  die  Il&tperiden^  Berlin,  1838; 
KtmstUatt  for  1836,  No.  64,  &c ;  O.Hermann, 
JJL^riaiio  de  Atlanta  Lips.  1820.)         [L.  S.J 

ATOSSA  ('ATo^ffo),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  tho  wife  successively  of  her  brother  Combyscs, 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  mid  of  Dnreius  Hystaspis, 
over  whom  she  possessed  great  influence.  Excited 
by  the  description  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
eedes  [Dkmocboks],  she  is  said  to  have  urged 
Darcius  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
Dareius  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Musistes,  Achaeinenes, 
and  Hystaspcs.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
vii.  2,  3,  64,  82,  97;  AeschyL  I\r»u>.)  According 
to  a  tale  related  by  Aspasius  (ad  A  ri>/of.  Ethic,  p. 
124),  Atossa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

Hclianicus  related  (Tatian,  c  Grace,  init;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strum,  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
was  the  first  who  wrote  epistles.  This  statement 
is  received  by  Bentley  {Phalanx  p.  385,  &c),and 
is  employed  by  him  as  out*  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pbo- 
laris.  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATI'NUS,  a  family-nnme  of  the  Sem- 
pronia  gens.  The  Atralini  were  patricians,  and 
werc^  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  after  the  year  b.  c  300,  no  member  of 
the  family  is  mentioned  till  B.  c.  34. 

1.  A.  Srmpronius  Atratinus,  consul  b.  c. 
497.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys.  vL  1.)  He  had  the 
charge  of  the  city  when  the  battle  of  tho  lake 
Regillus  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
riously placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
Ho  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
com  for  the  people.  (Liv.  ii.  34  ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Hernicans  and  Volscians  in 
487,  Atratinus  was  again  entrusted  with  the  core 
of  the  city.  (Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  was  interrex 
in  482.    (Dionys.  vin.  90.) 

2.  A  Sempromcb  A.  f.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  a.  c.  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
(Liv.  iv.7  ;  Dionys,  xi.  61;  Diod.  xiL  32.) 
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3.  L.  Srmpronius  A.  f.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  a  c.  444.  He  was  censor  in  tho 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xi  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8  ;  Cic.  ad  Fum.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sbmproniu*  L.  f.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
b.  c  425,  420,  and  416.  (Lir.  iv.  35,  44,  47; 
Diod.  xiL  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Srmpronius  A  f.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  pa/ruelu  of  No.  4,  was  consul  B.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  carelessness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempaniua,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indiguation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  bv  tho 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus,  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37 — 
42,  44  ;  Vol.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Skmpronius  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Ciucinnatus, 
ac.  380.   (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  L.  Skmpronius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  ( Comp.  Suet 
de  Oar.  Iiket.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
(J'ro  Cue!.  1,  3,  7>)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  b.  c.  34,  elected  in  tho 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  favour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  f*Arpa{),  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Burn, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hcstiaeotis  was 
believed  to  havo  derived  its  name.  (Stcph.  Byz. 
t.  r.)  He  was  the  father  of  Hippodaincia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caen  us.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  190,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

AT  RE  IDES  ('At^JStji),  a  patronymic  from 
Atreus,  to  designate  bis  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designate* 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Horn.  //.  L 
12, &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  4.  7,  &c)        |L.  S.J 

ATREUS  ('ATpswj),  a  son  of  Pclops  and  Hip- 
podameia,  n  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
Thycstea  and  Nicippe.   [Pklops.]    He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  futher  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Aoambmnun]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pclopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thycstea.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Ortsi.  5;  Soph.  Ai.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
&c;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  462.)    The  tragic  fate  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftencr  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent ;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  Tho 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  liia 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  niothex 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  step-brother  CboMppus, 
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the  son  of  Pclopa  and  the  nymph  Arioche  or  Da- 
nais.  (Hygin.  Fab.  85;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  9), 
who  teems  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  hi* 
commentator,  it  was  Pelops  himself  who  killed 
Chrysippus.  At  reus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydides,  to 
escape  the  fate  of  Chrysippns.  Sthcnelus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
SchoL  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydameia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midca,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  %  6.)  When 
afterwnrds  Eurysthcus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  out  against  the  lleracleids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Eurystheiis  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalus.  Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eustath.  ad//om. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother  ;  but  from  his  place 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreusi, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab.  86 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal.  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  frightful  scene.  (Aeschyl.  Aganu  1598; 
Soph.  Aj.  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine,  and  the  ora- 
cle, when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes, 
Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there,  I 
ho  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds,  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (Agam,  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards, when  Agamemnon  and  Mcnclaus  had  gro  \vn 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  father;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  be  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself,  who  was  just  offering  up 
a  sacrifice  on  tha  scu-const  (Hygin.  Fab.  8H.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (ii.  16.  §5.)  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  liia  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (/.  c),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still 
(M tiller,  Orrhom.  p.  239)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
Midler  there  describes  are  above  ground,  whereas 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  1*1-07010.       [L.  S.] 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  B.  c.  54,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Cues.  B.  G.  v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey's  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar 
in  Africa,  B.C.  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.  (Cues. 
B.  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATROMETUS.    [Akschinks,  p.  36,  b.] 

ATROPATES  (*ATpo«£nj»),  called  Atrxqx*  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medea,  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Sacesinae,  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamela,  h.  c  331.  After  the  death  of 
Dareius,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Alexan- 
der. (Anion,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  waa 
married  to  Perdiccas  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  at 
Susa  in  b.  c  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  father- 
in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  vii.  4 ;  Justin,  xviii.  4  ; 
Diod.  /.  c.)  In  the  n6rthern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  xi  p.  523.) 
It  was  related  by  some  authors,  that  Atropates  on 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundred 
women,  said  to  be  Amazons ;  but  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

A'TROPOS.  IMontAR.) 

ATT  A,  T.  QU1NCTIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  ho 
died  at  Home  in  B.  c  78,  and  waa  buried  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the.  Praenestino  road.  (Hiero- 
nym.  tit  Eumb.  Chron.  01.  175,  3.)  His  surname 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festus  (».  r.), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  alludes 
in  the  lines  (Ep.  ii.  1.  79), 

"  Recte,  necne,  crocum  florcsque  perambtUti  At  toe 
Fabula,  si  dubitem 

■ 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetched,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Atta 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom.);  but 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Settio,  51),  in  which  his 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  togatae  Utbernaria* 
(Diomedes,  iii.  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  is,  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persons 
were  introduced.  Tho  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  following  playB  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us:  Aedilicia  (Gell.  vii.  9  ;  Diomcd.  iii.  p.  487); 
Atjuae  Caiidae  (NoiuMarc.  p.  133.  11,  139.  7); 
Conciliairix  (Gell  vii.  9);  Lueubrutio  (Non.  Marc 
p.  468.  22);  Afoferfsro,  though  this  was  probably 
written  by  Afrauius,  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Atta  (Schol.  Cruqu.  ad  Hor.  Ep.  h.  1.  80);  Mega- 
letuia  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  33);  Socrus  (Pris- 
cian,  vii.  p.  764);  Suppiicatio  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  U)\ 
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Tiro  Profieixxns.  (Priscian,  viii.  p.  828.)  The 
fragments  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  Polt. 
San.  Lai.  toL  v.  par.  ii.  p.  97,  &c ;  compare  Wei- 
chert,  Poet.  Lot.  Reliquiae,  p.  845. 

ATTAGI'NUS  ('Array7vos),  the  son  of  Phry- 
non,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Thebes  to  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Pans. 
ml  1 0.  §  1 ),  and  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of 
the  Persians.  He  invited  Mardonius  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  B.  c.  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
marched  against  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginus, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
but,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  his  fellow-citizens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginus  made  his 
escape,  but  his  family  were  hnnded  over  to  Pausa- 
tiias,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
ix.  15,  86,  88;  Athen.  iv.  p.  148,  e.) 

ATTALI'ATA,*  MICH  A  Eli,  a  judge  and  pro- 
consul under  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  the  East, 
at  whose  command  h«  published,  a.  n.  1073,  a 
work  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  vot-qua  vouikov  Ifroi  wpayuarur/j.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leunclavius, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Tolumo  of  his  collection.  Jut  Graeoo-Romanum. 
If  it  is  a  poem,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
no  one  has  yet  observed  the  fact  or  discovered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.  Tlotriua  vouuciv  is 
usually  translated  opus  do  Jure.  The  historians  of 
Roman  law  before  Hitter  (Hitter,  ad  Heinec.  Hid. 
J.  R.  §  406)  wrote  it6mr)na  for  »ohjM«-  There  are 
many  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
differ  considemblv  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leunclavius.  (Bach,  Hid.  J.  A.  p.  682  )  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  extracts  from  a  similar  con- 
temporary work,  evvOy-is  rmv  wW,  by  Michael 
Psellus,  are  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
prose,  whereas  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
woXxTittoX  erixoiy  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
quantity.  [Psellcs.]  (Hcimbach,  AnecdtAa,  i. 
125-6  ;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Hittoriae  Juris  Graeco- 
Romani  </e/tnea/ib,p.71,Hcidelberg,1839.)  [J.T.G.] 

ATTA' LI  ON  ('AttoAIsmO,  a  physician,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  is  now  lost.  His  date  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
Oribasius  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  C AttoAoj).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  ancle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Phib'p  married  in  &  c.  337.  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xvii.  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  (Wes*.  ad  Diod.  xvi  93, 
xvii.  2.)    At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 


♦  The  quantity  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
last  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Leunclavius : 

Tmjf>rrtr  ti  Tp  7pa<#?  <pi\o<f>o6yws 
'O  Mix01)*  diHWirerrot  'ArroAeidnji. 
In  some  MSS.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
is  spelled  'ArraXtuirrfs.    It  is  derived  from  the 
place  Attala. 
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marriage  of  his  niece,  At  talus,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (yy^arioj)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  ar*d  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plut.  Alex.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  Attalus  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip's  connexion  with 
Attalus  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  family  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Attalua 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  family,  and  one  of  Philip's  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  tho 
offender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  b.  c.  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist. 
Pol.  v.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvi.  93;  Plut.  Ale*.  10 ; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attalus  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  he  had  l>een  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xvi  91 ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attalus  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  chango 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexandci,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
talus, and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Heca- 
teus  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xvii.  2, 
3,5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromenes  the  Stymphacan,  and  ono 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  h.  <\  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  4.]  In  B.  c.  328,  Attalus  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  Sogdians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness, b.  c.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attalus  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalantc,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  B.  c.  32 1 ,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  escaped  his 
wife's  fete  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pclusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  ns  800 
talents,  were  surrendered  to  him  by  Archclaus, 
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who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and 
by  means  of  these  he  soon  foand  himself  at  the 
hend  of  1 0,000  foot  and  800  horse.  He  remained 
nt  Tyre  for  some  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Pcrdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  army ;  but 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcctas,  the  brother  of  Pcrdiccas,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  involved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  (Diod.  xviii.  37; 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a^  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcctas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Pcrdiccas.  Alcctas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  At  talus 
with  many  others  was  token  prisoner.  (Diod.  xviii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  at  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  B.  c.  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
cft-d  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with  I 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months; 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
At  talus  after  this :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pias  in  B.  c  317.  (Diod.  xiz.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attains  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianions  in  Alexander's 
army  nt  the  battles  of  Issus,  b.  c.  333,  and  Gungn- 
meln,  a  c  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromenes. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c. 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Alexander's  generals;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  Attalus,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Pcrdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleager. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
at  Triparadisus  after  the  death  of  Pcrdiccas  in  B.c. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attains  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromenes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
gnmus.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attalus,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(not  the  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  [  Eumbnbs.] 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  B.  c  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured to  make  hend  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom 
ho  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  success, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strnb.  xiii.  p.  624 ; 
Paus.  i.  8.  §  1,  x.  15.  §  3;  Liv.  xxxviii.  16;  Po- 
lyb.  xviiL  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  in  b.  c, 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Hierax  iu  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Kuaeb.  Graec  p.  106 ;  Euseb.  Chroit. 
Arm.  p.  847.)  Before  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  (b.  c.  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Seleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  B.  c. 
221  Achaeus  [Achakuh]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itself.  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Byzantines  (b.  a  220),  Attalus  took  part 
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with  the  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Achaeus  (Polyb. 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effec- 
tive assistance.  In  b.  c.  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  but 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  an 
eclipse  of  tlie  Bun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Gauls, 
thai  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
In  B.  c.  216,  he  entered  into  on  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  B.  c.  21 1,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achai-an*. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpicias  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Peparothus, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreua,  and  took  Opus. 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  Philip's  hands;  and  hearing  that  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Pergamus,  be  re- 
turned to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxviL  29,  30,  33,  xxviii. 
8—7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  on  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Per- 
sians in  Phrygia.  Attains  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  block  stone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  pence  brought  about  in 
204,  Prusias  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for- 
mer as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  oily  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta- 
ins took  part  with  the  latter ;  and  in  b.  c.  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Pergamus.  A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fleet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodiun?, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fact  defeated  with  conside- 
rable loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  churning  a 
victory,  because  Attains,  having  incautiously  pur- 
sued a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  own,  and  moke  his  escape  by  land. 
After  another  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Pergamus, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1—8 ;  Liv.  xxxiL  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  nat- 
tering honours  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  was 
created  and  named  At  talis  after  him.  At  Athens 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvL  25,  26 ;  Liv. 
xxxi.  14,  15  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  Abydos,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
( Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-84.)  In  the  campaign  of  1 99, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Oreus  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 

xxxi.  44—47.)  Attains  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  HI.,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45—47, 

xxxii.  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attalus  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina.  In  tho 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  tho  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotians 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.    He  was  cou- 
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▼eyed  to  Pergamus,  and  died  the  tame  year,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  bis  age,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-four  years.  (I  jr.  xxxii.  16,  19,  23,  24,  33, 
xxxiiL  2, 21 ;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  8, 16,  xviii.  24,  xxii. 

2,  Ac.)  As  a  ruler,  bis  conduct  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  justice  ;  he  was  a  faithful  ally,  a  gene- 
rous friend,  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  fa- 
ther. He  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
LuerL  iv.  8 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697;  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL 
74,  xxxiv.  19.  §  24,  xxxv.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
Apolionias  or  Apollonis,  he  had  four  sons:  Eumenes, 
who  succeeded  him,  Attains,  Philetaerus,  and 
Athcnacus. 

II.  Surnamed  Philadrlpbcs,  was  the  second 
son  of  Attalus  L,  and  was  born  in  a.  c.  200.  (Lu- 
cian,  Macrod.  12 ;  Strab.  xiil  p.  624.)  Before  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  em- 
ployed by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  opera- 
tions. In  b.  c  190,  during  the  absence  of  Eume- 
nes, he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Sipylus.  (Liv.  xxxviL  18,  43.)  In 
B.  c.  1 89,  he  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  ManliuB 
Vulso  in  his  expedition  into  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviiL 
12  ;  Polyb.  xxii.  22.)  In  182,  he  served  his  bro- 
ther in  his  war  with  Pharnaces.  (Polyb.  xxr.  4,6.) 
In  171,  with  Eumenes  and  Athenaeus,  he  joined 
the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xlii.  55,  58,  65.)  He  was  several  times  sent  to 
Rome  as  ambassador :  in  u.  c  1 92,  to  announce 
that  Antiochus  bad  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Liv. 
xxxv.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
nes and  Pharnaces  (Polyb.  xxv.  6);  in  1 67,  to  con- 
gratulntc  the  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus. 
Eumenes  being  in  ill-favour  nt  Rome  at  this  time, 
Attalus  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself ;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  physician  named  Stratius,  to 
abandon  his  designs.  (Liv.  xlv.  19,  20 ;  Polyb. 
xxx.  1—3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5.) 

Attalus  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  B.  c 
159.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Ariamthes  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  and  his  allies,  Ariarathea  and  Mithridates. 
In  a  a  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
talus for  the  losses  he  bad  sustained.  (Polyb.  iiL  5, 

xxxii.  25,  &c,  xxxiiL  1,  6, 10,  1 1 ;  Appian,  Mithr. 

3,  <Sic;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
some  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balas  in  usurping  the 
throuo  of  Syria  (Porpbyr.  ap.  Kuseb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin, xxxv.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomedes 
against  his  father  Prusias.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  Conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thra- 
cian  prince,  the  father-in-law  of  Prusias  (Diod. 

xxxiii.  Exc  p.  595,  6cc ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
sent  tome  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  L  c;  Paus.  vii.  16.  $  fi.) 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Philopoemen. 
(I'lut.  Mor.  p.  792.)  He  founded  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (Steph.  Byz.  t.r.)  and  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  Ho  eucouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
embroidery.  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
viii.  74  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  xiv.  p.  634.)  He 
died  B.  c  138,  aged  eighty-two. 
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III.  Surnamed  Philombtor,  was  the  son  of 

Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonicc,  daughter  of  Ariara- 
thes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (b.  c.  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Balas. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  n.c.  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  last,  seized  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  B.  c  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
sun's  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  bis  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14;  Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  p.  601; 
Varro,  R.  R.  Praef.;  ColumelL  LI.  g  8;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  58  ;  Plut.  7*5.  O'racch. 
14  ;  VelL  Pat  iL  4 ;  Floras,  iL  20;  Appian.  Mitir. 
62,  BeiL  Civ.  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  chimed 
by  Aristonicus.  [Aristonicus.]      [C.  P.  M.J 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  d.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
born  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Philos- 
torgius,  xii.  3),  and  received  baptism  from  an  Arian 
bishop.  (Sozomen,  HisL  Ecci.  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric's  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius, and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
his  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Philoatorgius,  xii.  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reanncx  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sozomcn,  Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric's  advice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Arirainum.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
by  Ataulphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  Pkai.  p.  58),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono- 
rius, was  condemned  to  n  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  amputation  of  biB  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  a.  d.  416.  (Philostorgius,  xiL  4,  with 
Godofroy'i  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  com  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  be  represented 
by  the  number  13|. 

The  obverse  is,  priscitr.  attalvs.  p.  p.  aug., 
a  protome  of  Attalus,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  paludamentum  fastened  across  the  right 
bhi'ulder  with  the  usual  bulla. 

The  reverse  is,  invicta.  roma.  abtbbna.  r.  m. 
Home,  belmeted  and  draped  to  the  feet,  sit- 
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ting  in  front  on  a  chair  ornamented  on  each  side 
with  lions'  heads ;  in  the  right  hand  she  holds  a 

Slobe,  on  which  a  small  Victor}'  is  standing  and 
olding  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm ;  the  left  rests  upon  a  spear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  inverted.         [A.  P.  S.J 


A'TTALUS,  literary.  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  defrauded  of  his 
property  by  Sejanua,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  (Senec.  Suas.  2.  p.  1 7,  ed.  Bip  )  He  taught 
the  philosopher  Seneca  (jSk  108),  who  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
(Comp.  Nat.  Quaesi.  ii.  50,  Ep.  9,  63,  67,  72.  81, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  describes  him  {Suas.  Lc) 
as  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  far  the  acutest 
philosopher  of  his  age.  We  have  mention  of  a 
work  of  his  on  lightning  (Nat.  Quaest.  ii.  48) ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
Ilapoitdeu  referred  to  by  Hesychius  (».  v.  Kopiwowri) 
as  written  by  one  Attains. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Sophist  Hermocrates.  (Philostr.  ViL.  Soph. 
ii.  25.  §  2.)  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  sf 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Olearius's  edition 
of  Philostratus  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAAOS  20M2.  TAI2  nATPISI 
2MTP.  AAOK.,  which  is  interpreted,  "Attalus,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  native  cities  Smyrna  and  Laodicea." 
The  latter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  have  adopted  him  as  a 
citizen. 

A'TTALUS  CAttoAm),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a 

Supil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
fethodici.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Metk. 
Med.  xiii.  15.  vol.  x.  p.  910,  Ac.)  as  having  mis- 
taken the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Theagenes  died.  [W.  A.  O.] 

A'TTALUS  (  "AttoXoj),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
the  son  of  Andragathus.  Pausanias  (iL  19.  §  3) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lykeios,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argos,  which  was  made  by  him. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  a  statue  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  (Btickh,  Corp.  Ins. 
No.  1 146),  and  on  a  bust.  (Wekker,  Kunstb'att, 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTH  IS  or  ATTIS  fAT^r  or'Arm),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica,  which  was  be- 
fore called  Actaea,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  The  two  birds  into  which 
Philomele  and  her  sister  P  roc  no  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
9,  v.  67.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTTA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Attianus,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor ;  and  the  latter  after  his  ac- 
cession enrolled  Attianus  in  the  senate,  made  him 
pracfectus  praetorio,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  consulship.    He  subsequently  fell, 
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however,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  empero*. 
(Spart.  Hadr.  1,  4,  8,  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxix.  I.) 
ATTICA.   [Atticus,  T.  Pomponius.] 
A'TTICUS,  ANTCNIUS,  a  Roman  rhetori- 
cian of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian.  (Senec 
Sum.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  bishop  of  Conhtantinoplb,  was 
born  at  Sebaste,  now  Sivas,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  tbo 
Macedonian  monks,  under  the  eye  of  Eustathius,  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect.  However,  when 
Atticus  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  conformed 
to  the  orthodox  church.  He  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  violent  con- 
tentions between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  famous  Chrysostom,  he  sided  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Arsacius,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  se- 
cond banishment  of  Chrysostom,  Atticus  succeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrious  exile  was  still 
bring.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and 
Sozomeu,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  of  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  church  with  wisdom 
and  success.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable ;  his  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  not 
attractive.  His  general  manner  was  extremely 
winning,  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  distress 
amounting  almost  to  famine  prevailed  at  Nicaea,  he 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates.  In  his 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  judicious  combination  of  kindness  and  severity. 
He  spoke  cliaritably  of  the  Novatians,  and  com- 
mended their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  faith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Constantius  and  Valens, 
though  he  condemned  their  terms  of  communion  as 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Marius  Mercator  that  when  Coclestiua, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pelagius,  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Atticus  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  sees, 
warning  them  against  him.  He  was  himself  laid 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  western 
bishops  for  refusing  to  insert  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Chrysostom  in  the  diptychs  or  church  regis- 
ters. In  the  end,  Atticus  compbed  with  the  de- 
mand, And  was  again  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  western  churches.  Ho  is  said  by  Socrates  to 
have  foretold  his  own  death  :  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that  he  told 
his  friend  Calliophis  that  he  should  not  survive  the 
ensuing  autumn ;  and  the  event  corresponded  with 
his  prognostication.  He  died  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  episcopate.  Gennadius  informs  us  that 
he  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine, 
an  excellent  treatise  de  Fide  ei  Virginitate,  which 
he  dedicated  ad  Reqinat,  that  is,  to  the  daughters 
of*  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.  This  work  has 
perished  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticus  has 
survived,  except  the  following  short  pieces :  1.  A 
letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 
him  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  insert  the 
name  oi  i^nrjsosioin  m  tne  sacred  lauics.  inis  is 
preserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Nicephorus 
Callisti.  2.  The  above-mentioned  letter  to  Callio- 
pius.  3.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  extant 
in  the  writings  of  Marius  Mercator  and  Theodore* 
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and  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Cbalcedon.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  20,  vii.  25  ; 
Soxoman,  Hist.  EccL  viii.  27 ;  Theodoret,  Hitt.  Ecci. 
v.  S ;  Mori  us  Mercator,  Opera,  ed.  Baluz.  pp.  1 33, 
184,  185  ;  Gennadlus,  <U  Virig  JUustribus,  c  52; 
Nicepborus  CaUisti,  xiv.  20.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  one  of  the  few  companions  whom  Tiberius 
took  with  him  when  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Ca- 
preae  in  a.  d.  26.  Six  years  afterwards  a.  d.  32, 
Atticns  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanns.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  58,  vi.  10.)  He  is  supposed  by  Lipsiu* 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles  from  Pontus  (ii.  4,  7)  ore  ad- 
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A'TTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Pergamus,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Apollodoms  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  also  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [ Apollo- 
dorcr,  No.  22.]  He  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  author  of  sereral  works,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  his  master.  It  would 
appear  frum  his  surname  that  he  resided  at  Athens. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  625  ;  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18.) 

A'TTICUS  HERO'DES,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  bom 
about  a.  o.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be- 
longed to  a  Tory  ancient  family,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  fabulous  Aeaadac.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
son  Atticus  H erodes  afterwards  increased  this 
wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
mina  out  of  his  property ;  bat  his  son  entered  into 
a  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  five  minas  each.  As  Atticus  however, 
in  paying  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
some  citisens  owed  to  his  father,  they  were  exas- 
perated against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  be  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him 
a  grudge  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticus  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  such  as  Scope]  ianus,  Favorinua,  Secundum 
and  Polemon,  were  among  his  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Tyrius,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Theagenes  of  Cnidus  and  Munatius  of  Tralles. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
A.  D.  143  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised  htm 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bellicius  Tor- 
quatus;  but  as  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  fame  as 
a  rhetorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Vcrua 
also  was  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius. For  a  time  Atticus  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
period  of  his  life  when  he  held  this  office  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a.  d.  125  when  he 
himself  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
a  later  time  he  performed  the  functions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  wealth 
of  Atticus  Herodes  did  not  ail  to 


raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotus  nnd 
Demostratus  made  themselves  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Demos- 
tratus wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperor's  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  punished.  These  an- 
noyances at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  his  villa  Ccpbisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentclic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  liberality,  how- 
over,  was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital.  He 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Canusium  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus's  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  bis  contemporaries  by  the  dignitv,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  (GelL  L  2,'ix.  2,  xix.  12.1 
praises  his  oratory  for  its  pleasing  and 
flow,  as  well  as  for  its 
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power.  The  loss  of  the  works  of  Atticua  rend  or  s 
it  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  judge  of  them  as  favourably 
as  the  ancients  did ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  best  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critias  as  his  great  model.  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  following  only  are  specified  by 
the  ancients:  1.  Aeyot  adrooyiiioi,  or  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  A«aA.«'£«t*, 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etvmologicum  Magnum 
($.  v.dperif)  w«pi  ydfwv  trvpGwatuu  3.  'E^wywpfo'w, 
or  diaries.  4.  EthttoAoI  All  these  works  are  now 
lost  There  exists  an  oration  irtpl  «oAirefru,  in 
which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Atticus  Herodea.  But  the 
genuineness  of  this  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  very  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticus. 
The  **  Defensio  Palamedis,"  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Gorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticus  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  De  Gorgia  Leontino^  &c.  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  &c. ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  declamation  v<pl  ruXenlat  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  tho  Greek  orators,  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  Herod  it  Atiici  quae  supcrsunt, 
admom'iionibut  tilustr.,  Leipzig,  1801,  8vo.,  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodea.  (Compare  Philostratus,  Vit,  Soph.  ii.  1 ; 
Suid.  s.v.  'Hpafoijt;  Westennann,  Getch.  der  Griech. 
Beredtsamk.  §  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607, 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  the 
country  seat  of  Atticus,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considerable  interest  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty- nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought  that  Atticua  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  appears  the  name 
MopiclAAov,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  that  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  arc  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  These  inscriptions, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  (fnscrixioni  greocke  Triopee,  con 
venioni  ed  oaemuwm,  Rome,  1 794,  fol.),  Fiorillo 
(/La),  in  Brunck's  Analecta  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Append,  60  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
nitx.)  [L.  8.] 

ATTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  ho  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  40  ;'  Suet  Aug.  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (Syncell.  vol.  i.  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eusebius  has  preserved  (Praep.  Ev. 
xv.  4 — 9,  Sec.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in  [ 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (Vit.  Plotin.  c  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  ^«Muara  of  a  Platonic  Atticus,  | 
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but  they  may  have  been  written  by  Herodes 
Atticus. 

A'TTICUS,  T.  POMPCNIUS,  was  born  at 
Home,  b.  c.  109,  three  years  before  Cicero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient equestrian  families  in  the  state.  His 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilius  Q.  F. 
Pomponianus  Atticus,  by  which  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle.  (Ad  AtL  iii. 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Athens 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Pomponius,  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind  ;  and  as  ho  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger  C. 
Marius,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  progress 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.  His  father  died 
when  ho  was  still  young ;  and  shortly  after  his 
father's  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out  Atticus 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Marian  party ;  for  his  cousin  Anicia 
had  married  the  brother  of  toe  tribune,  P.  Sulpicius 
Rufus,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Sulla,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  old 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marius.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest  and  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  85,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  property,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  The  do- 
termination  which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion,  he 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  political  parties 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  charm  in  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation which  captivated  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  him.  Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Marius  with  money  in  his  flight  Sulla  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athens  in 
a.  c  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome ;  and  on  Atticns 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  presented  him 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  his 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  friend- 
ship of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Ca&sius 
Antony  and  Octavianus.  But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  his  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  correspondence 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  u.  c  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero's  death,  supptics  us  with 
various  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Atticus, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  article 
Ctcxno.  Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  a  c. 
65,  when  political  affairs  had  become  more  settled ; 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  in 
various  ways.  During  his  residence  at  Athens,  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epeirus,  in 
[  which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  under- 
takings.   He  died  in  a  c.  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
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voluntary  starvation,  when  he  foand  that  he  was 
attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  1 2th  of  February, 
B.  c  56,  when  he  was  fifty-three  yean  of  age,  I 
bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pomponia  or 
Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Atticula.  (Ad  Att.  vi.  5,  xii.  1,  xiii.  5,  &c) 
Through  the  influence  of  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  probably  in 
B.  c  36,  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Augustus ;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipsnnia 
Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Drusus.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  bat 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gave  considerable 
trouble  and  vexation  to  Atticus  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
stfll  alive  {Nepos,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepos,  13, 
Ac;  com  p.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  5.  14),  than  strictly 
speaking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticus  was  faultless ;  and 
though  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
statements  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
have  gained  and  preserved  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
sect,  and  had  studied  it  under  Phaedrus,  Zcnon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Snufcius,  in  Rome. 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  his  own  language.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revi- 
sion and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  approbation  and  favour.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none-  of  his  own  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  moBt 
important  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  An- 
nalis,  which  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
ranged according  to  years.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiu  23, 
Orat.  34  ;  Ascon.  in  Pison.  p.  13,  in  Cornel,  p.  76, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Nepos,  Hannib.  13,  Attic  8.)  This 
work  was  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Roman  families ;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  be 
was  requested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables  of  their  families,  speci- 
fying with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
each  hod  held.  He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta- 
bles for  the  Junii,  Marcelli,  Fabii,  Aemilii,  and 
others ;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
placed  under  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
which  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  fines 
their  achievements  and  public  offices.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cicero's  consulship,  in  Greek, 
written  in  a  plain  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic.  ad. 
Att.  ii.  1.) 

Atticus  was  very  wealthy.  His  father  left  him 
two  millions  of  sesterces,  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
greatly  increased  by  his 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  largo  sums  of  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  farmed  the  public  revenues  ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economical  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  Largo 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit  Atticus,  in  fact,  neglected  no 
means  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  b.) 

(HuUemann,  Diatribe  in  T.  Pompouium  Atticum, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  Drumann's  Hoot,  vol  v.) 

ATTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTIUS,  consul  suffectus 
from  the  first  of  November,  a.  d.  69,  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seised  the  Capitol.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac. 
Hid.  iii.  73 — 75;  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  afraid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  ho  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor's  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Messallina,  although  be  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac  Ann.  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pergamus.  (Senec.  Controv.  ii.  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spalding  (ad  QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  1U)  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atttcut, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  AUktu  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Frandsen  (M.  Vijuaniut 
Agrippa,  p.  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert's  opinion 
(Caes.  Aufftuti,  fyc.  Reliquae,  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca's  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
sanius. [Attic ur,  Dionysius.]  (Comp.  Pident, 
Dt  Apollodoro  Pergamena,  4'C  p.  16,  &c) 

ATTILA  CATTifXas  or  'AttIAo*,  German,  Etxtd, 
Hungarian,  Ethde)*  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkable 

•  Ludcn  (  7<tf*  k  Gctch.  ii.  p.  568) conjectures  that 
all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  him. 
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ns  being  the  moct  formidable  of  the  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Kadngaisus)  the  only- 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
savage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  has  united  under 
his  rule  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
■was  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  descended  frma  the  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Huns,  and  with  his  brother 
Bleda,  in  German  BTodd  (who  died,  according 
to  Jornandes,  by  his  hand,  in  a.  d.  445),  at- 
tained in  a.  d.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Dcsguignes,  Hist,  des 
//urn,  vol.  iL  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor- 
nandes, Reb.  Get  cc.  35,  37,  49.)  In  this  position, 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  Attila,  p. 
360),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jornandcs,  Ileb.  Get  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world,  which  ultimately  expreased  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
"the  Scourge  of  God."  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian invaders,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attila  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicle*, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  GauL  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as  "virgs 
Dei,"  and  in  nn  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
Attila,  p.  486),  in  which  they  arc  described  as 
"imminentia  peccatornra  flagella." 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  n.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Azimus  (Priscus,  cc.  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (Ib.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (Ib.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  n.  450— 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  Ho- 
noria.   (Jornandes,  Regit.  Succ.  97,  Reb.  Get.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric   With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thoroughfare  (Klemm, 
Attila,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius,  to 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Maine,  where  he  was 
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I  defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
'  Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Jornan- 
des, Reb.  Get.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatius  and 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyes,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danube, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  a.  n.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  then  preparing  to  march  upon 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  and 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienus  at  Peschiera  or 
Governolo  on  the  kinks  of  the  Mincius.  (Jornandcs, 
Reb.  Gtt.  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  on 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
on  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Baronius, 
Ann.  Bod.  a.  d.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  story 
in  Jornandes,  de  Rob.  Get  43,  of  his  invasion  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remained 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  her 
hand  ( Marcel] in.  C'hroniam),  but  probably  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  savage 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  d.  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous rail  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolized  in  the 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  emperor 
Marcian  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jornandcs, 
Reb.  Get  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately  gait,  with 
a  large  bead,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick- 
ness. (Jornandcs,  Reb.  Get  1 1 ;  Priscus,  55.)  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa- 
vage conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  he 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  II. 
on  discovering  the  emperor's  plot  against  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.    Among  the 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  may  be  men- 
tioned the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  picture 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caesars  (Suidas, s.c.  Kopmcor);  the 
command  to  burn  the  poem  of  Manillas  at  Padua, 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert,  Attila,  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
favourable  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the 
siege  (Jornandcs,  RA.  Get.  42  ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vamd. 
i.  4);  the  stern  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im- 
moveable gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  boy, 
Irnac  (Priscus,  49 — 70);  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  burn  himself,  had  the 
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Romans  forced  his  camp  at  Chalons  (Jornandes, 
iirt*.  (let.  40) ;  fhc  saying,  that  no  fort  row  could 
exist  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  rase  it ;  and 


the  speech  at  Chalons,  recorded  by  Jornandes  (Ref>. 
Gei.  39),  which  contains  parts  too  characteristic  to 
hare  been  forged. 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  his  career,  be- 
sides its  dcRtructivenesa,  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
mound  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
during  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
mains at  Udine  (Herbert,  Attila,  p.  489) ;  and  in- 
directly in  the  foundation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
nobles  who  fled  fmn  his  ravages  in  a.  d.  451.  The 
partial  descent  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  rem- 
nant of  his  array,  though  maintained  strenuously 
by  Hungarian  historians,  has  been  generally  doubt- 
ed by  later  writers,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

The  chief  historical  nuthority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
cus,  either  as  preserved  in  Excerpt,  de  Ijtgat.  33-76 
(in  the  Byzantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jornandes.  (Reb.  (Set.  32- 50.)  But  he  has 
also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradition,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
with  fable,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
1.  The  Hungarian  Legends,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmntintis  and  Nicolnus 
Olnhus,  the  Enneads  of  Sabcllicus  and  the  Decads 
of  Bonfinius, — none  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
present  form,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Legends,  which  relate  to 
his  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  St  Aninnus,  St.  Servatius,  St  Gcno- 
vefa,  St.  Lupus  and  St  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum. 

S.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  in  a  I>ntin  poem  on  Attiln,  pub- 
lished by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
(p.  536 ),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  Sec  also 
W.  Grimm's  IMdcumym. 

In  modem  works,  a  short  Account  is  given  in 
Gibbon  (ec.  34,  35),  Hottcck  (in  Ersch  and  Grubcr's 
Ewydop'ailie),  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
noto*t  to  Mr.  Herbert's  poem  of  A  tlii 'a,  1838,  and 
in  Klemin's  AUila^  1827.  Comp.  J.  v.  Miiller,  At- 
Hla  der  HrU  dr*funflen  Jarh.  1806.    [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS,  a  sculptor,  a  nativo  of  Aphro- 
disias.  One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
muse,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
mann,  vol.  vi.  pt  2.  p.  341,  note.)    [C.  P.  M.l 

ATTI'LIUS.  [Atiliub.] 

A'TTIUS.    [Aceius  and  Antra.] 

A'TTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Naviur.] 

A'TTIUS  TU'LLIUS.  [Tilliuh.] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.  [Clausus  and  Clau- 
dia Genu  ] 

ATTUS,  a  Sabine  praenomen.  (Vol.  Max. 
Epit.  de  Nomin.y 

AT  VAN  AS  CAthoWj),  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, a  native  of  Adramyttium,  conquen'd  in 
boxing  in  the  Olympic  games,  n.  c.  72.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  pirates.  (Phlegon.  Trail,  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  97,p.  83,  b.,  40,  ed.  Bckk.  ;  Cic  pro 
Flacc.  c.  1 3. ) 

ATY'MNIUS  ('At^woj  or 'Atu^oj),  a  son 
of  Zeus  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was 
beloved  by  Sarpedon.  ( Apollod.  iii.  I.  §2.)  Other* 
call  him  a  son  of  Phoenix.  (Schol.  ad  Apotlott.  ii. 
178.)  11c  seems  to  have  bom  worshipped  at  Gor- 
tyn  in  Crete  together  with  Europa.  ( I  luck,  (Vrftr, 
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l  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personage*  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint  Smvru.  iii.  300,  and  Horn.  //. 
xvi.  317,  &e.  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,or  ATT  IN 
("Atuj,  "Attw,  "Amjy,  "At™  or  'Attii>).    1.  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Cdaenae.   (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
Epi»t.  39 ;  Tertul.  de  Nat.  1.)   His  story  is  related 
in  different  ways.    According  to  Ovid  (Fait.  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.   Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.    When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
site  commanded  that  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  4,  and 
Aodistir.)    Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pursuer.     The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cv- 
bele  ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(rdAAot,  Gtt/li,  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Pirynih.  p.  273.)    A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  father,  the  Phry- 
gian king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.    At  this  moment  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.    Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  aud  scarcity.    The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calaus, 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
g«iddeas  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.    Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Paus.  i.  4.  j|  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  Agdistis; 
Hesych.  t.  r.  "Attijj.)    In  works  of  art  be  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been   introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.    It  i*  nn 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bbttiger  (Amulthra,  i.  p.  353, 
&c),  that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represent"  the  two- 
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fold  character  of  nature,  the  male  an 
centrated  in  one. 

2.  A  son  of  Manes  king  of  the  Maeonians  from 
whoso  son  Lydus,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Maeo- 
nians were  afterwards  called  Lydians.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
vii.  74.)  Herodotus  (i.  94  ;  comp.  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.R.L  26,  28;  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  55)  mentions 
Tyrrhenus  as  another  son  of  Atya ;  and  in  another 
passage  (iv.  45),  he  speaks  of  Cotys  as  the  son  of 
Manes,  instead  of  Atys. 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys  from  whom  the  Latin  gens  Atia  derived  its 
origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to 
be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  (Virg.  Acn.  v. 
568 ;  Liv.  i.  3 ;  Suet.  Aug.  A.) 

4.  A  son  of  Croesus.  [Adrartus.]  [L.  S.] 
AU'DATA  (AtfSoVa),  an  Illyrian,  the  first  wife 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Cynna.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  557,  c) 

AUDE'NTIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  of  whom 
Oennadius  (de  Viris  Illustribus,  c  14)  records,  that 
he  wrote  against  the  Manichaeana,  tho  Sabellians, 
the  Arians,  and,  with  especial  energy,  against  the 
Photinians.  The  work  was  entitled  de  Fide  ad- 
venus  flacreticos.  Its  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  Audcntius  is  styled  by  Trithemius  (de 
Script.  Bed.  a.)  u  vir  in  divinis  scripturis  excrci- 
tatum  habens  ingonium."  Cave  supposes  him  to 
hare  flourished  about  a.  D.  260.       [J.  M.  M.] 

AUDO'LEON  (AJ5o\f«y  or  AiU^H,  a  king 
of  Paeonia,  was  the  son  of  Agis.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ariston,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamcla,  and  of  a  daughter  who  married 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  In  a  war  with  the 
Auloriatae  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  was 
succoured  by  Cassander.  (Diod.  xx.  19.)  [C.P.M.] 


COIN  OP  AUDOLKON. 

AVENTINEN  SIS,  tho  name  of  a  plebeian  fa- 
mily of  the  Genucia  gens.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  hill  Aventinus,  which  was  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  The  family  was 
descended  from  the  tribune 
murdered  in  a  c.  473. 

1.  L.  Gbnucius  M.  p.  Cn.  n.  Avkntinknsir, 
consul  h.  c.  365,  and  again  in  362,  was  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  his  army  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
caused  the  patricians  great  joy,  as  he  was  the 
first  consul  who  had  marched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  auspices.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6  ;  Diod. 
xv.  90,  xvi.  4 ;  Eutrop.  iL  4  ;  Oros.  iii.  4 ;  Lyd. 
de  Mag.  i.  46.) 

2.  Cn.  Gbnucius  M.  p.  M.  s.  Aventinensis, 
consul  B.  c.  363,  in  which  year  the  senate  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  appease  the 

of  tho  gods.    (Liv.  vii.  3 ;  Diod.  xvi.  2.) 

3.  L.  Genucius  (Aventinensis),  tribune  of  the 

eobs,  b.  c.  342,  probably  belonged  to  this  family, 
e  brought  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
usury,  and  was  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the 


AUFI 

other  reforms  in  the 
(vii.  42.) 

4.  L.  Genucius  (L.  p.  M.  n.)  Aventinensis, 
consul  a  c.  303.    (Lav.  x.  1 ;  Diod.  xx.  102.) 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  son  of  Hereule*  and  the 
priestess  Rhea.  (Virg.  A  en.  vii.  656.)  Scrvius  on 
this  passage  speaks  of  an  Aventinus  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  who  was  killed  and  buried  on  the  hill 
afterwards  called  the  A  von  tine,  [  L.  s.  ] 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  who  was  buried  on  tho  hill  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Preens,  the  father  of  Amulius.  (Liv.  i. 
3 ;  Dionys.  i.  71 ;  Ov.  Fad.  iv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  a 
lake  in  Campania,  which  the  Latin  poets  describe 
as  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  as  the  lower 
world  itself.  Here  we  have  only  to  mention,  that 
Avcrnus  was  also  regarded  as  a  divine  being ;  for 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  161 )  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Avcrnus,  which  perspired  during  the  storm  after 
the  union  of  the  Avernian  and  Lucrinian  lakes,  and 
to  which  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered.  LL-  S.] 
AVERRUNCUS.  [Apotropaei.] 
AUFI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  not  known 
till  the  later  times  of  the  republic  The  first  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Cn. 
Aufidius  Orestes,  in  B.  c  71.  Its  cognomens  are 
Luhco  and  Orkstks:  for  those  who  occur  with- 
out a  family- name,  see  Aupidius. 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS.  [Rupus.]; 
CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.  c, 
1 70,  accused  C.  Lucretius  Gallus  on  account  of  his 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidians.    (Liv.  xliii.  10.) 

CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  per- 
haps a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the  extant 
works  of  Cicero  for  tho  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  blindness ;  and  we  find  from  St.  Jerome  (iu 
Epitaph.  Nepotiani,  Opp.  voL  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  268,  ed. 
Benedict.),  that  his  patience  was  also  recounted  in 
the  lost  treatise  de  Consolalione.  His  corporeal 
blindness  did  not  quench  his  intellectual  vision. 
Bereaved  of  sight  and  advanced  in  age,  he  still  at- 
tended his  duties,  and  spoke  in  the  senate,  and 
found  means  to  write  a  Grecian  history.  Cicero 
states  (Tusc.  Ditp.  v.  38),  that  he  also  gave  advice 
to  his  friends  (nec  amicis  ddiljerantibms  deerat) ; 
and,  on  account  of  this  expression,  he  has  been 
ranked  by  some  legal  biographers  among  the  Roman 
jurists.  In  his  old  age,  he  adopted  Cn.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  who  consequently  took  the  name  of  Aufi- 
dius in  place  of  Aurelius.  This  precedent  has  been 
quoted  (Cic  pro  Dom.  1 3)  to  shew  that  the  power 
of  adopting  docs  not  legally  depend  on  the  power 
of  begetting  children.  Aufidius  was  quaestor  a  a 
119,  tribunus  plebis,  a  c  114,  and  finally  praetor 
a  c.  108,  about  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero, 
who,  as  a  bov,  was  acquainted  with  the  old  blind 
scholar.  (De Fin.  r.  1 9.)  [J. T.G.J 


SEX.  AUFI'DIUS,  was  warmly  recomn 
bv  Cicero  to  Cornificius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  a  c. 
43.  (AdFanuxil  26,27.) 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  M. 
Virgili us  who  accused  Sulla  v.  c.  86.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  jurist  who  was  quaestor  a  c.  84,  and 
who  was  afterwards  praetor  of  Asia.  (Cic.  pro F lac 
19.)  He  may  also  have  been  the  Aufidius  once 
talked  of  as  one  of  Cicero's  competitors  for  the  con- 
sulship, a  c.  63.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  1.)  In  pleading 
private  causes  he  imitated  the  manner  of  T.  Ju- 
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ventius  and  his  disciple,  P.  Orbius,  both  of 
MR  wmnd  lawyers  and  shrewd  but  unimpasaioned 
speakers.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
as  a  good  and  harmless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
(Brutus,  48.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

T.  AUFFDIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepiodes  of  Bithynia, 
and  who  therefore  lived  in  the  first  century  it.  c. 
(Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  Aud^x*"-)  He  is  probably  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
by  the  name  of  Titus  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
On  the  Soul  and  another  On  Chronic  Diseases*  con- 
sisting of  at  least  two  books.  (AeuL  Morb.  ii.  29, 
p.  144 ;  Morb.  Chron.  i.  6,  p.  339.)     [W.  A.G.] 

AUFI'DIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 

AUFl'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  from  the  so-called  Vaticana  Fragmenta,  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 
Svmmachus  and  other  newly-discovered  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  Vat.  Frag,  g  77,  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
licinus  is  cited  from  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namusa 
nor  Tucca,  the  disciples  of  Servius,  for  they  lived 
long  before  Atilicinus.  The  Chian  may  possibly 
be  identified  with  Titus  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  a  senatusconsultum  which  is  cited  in 
Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20  [22].  §  8.  (Bruns,  Quid  con- 
ferva t  Vaticana  Fragmenta  ad  melius  cognoscendum 
jus  Romunum,  p.  16,  Tubingae,  1842.)  [J.T.G.] 

AUFI'DIUS  NAMUSA.  [Namusa.] 

AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.  [Tucca.] 

AU'GARUS.  [Acbakus.] 

AUGE  or  AUGEIA  ( A*yi?  or  A*y«'a),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ale  us  and  Neuera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  having  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  concealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dew.    In  consequence  of  this  profanation  of  the 
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I  labours,  imposed  upon  him  bv  Eurystheus,  was 

bles 


sanctuary,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
unholy,  he  searched  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  he  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  a  stag  (IAxu^ot),  whence 
the  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telcphus.  Auge  was 
surrendered  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysians, 
who  made  her  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 
9.  §  I.)  The  same  story  is  related  with  some 
modifications  by  Pausnnias  (viii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Diodorus  (iv.  33),  Hyginus  (Fab.  99), and  Tsetzes 
(ad  Lyctnth.  208).  Respecting  her  subsequent 
meeting  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  Tblkphus. 
Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  6)  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia.  Auge  was 
represented  by  Polvgnotus  in  the  Lcsche  of  Delphi, 
(x.  28.  §  4.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this 
name,  oue  of  the  Home,  occurs  in  Hyginus.  (Fab. 
183.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (A«?y««  or  Aiytias), 
a  son  of  Phorbas  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
the  Epcians  in  Elis.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleios  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Pans.  v.  1.  §  7 ;  Apollod.  iL  5.  §  5  ;  SchoL  ad 
i.  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
in  all  traditions,  for  some  call  her  Iphiboe  or 
Naupidamc.  (Txetx.  ad  Lycoj.h.  4 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
he  is  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Heracles,  one  of 


to  clear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Pbyleus,  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  (Apol- 
lod. Lc;  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  33  ;  Theocrit. 
Idyll.  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
sanias (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas,  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.    [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AU'GIAS  (AiKyeoj  or  Atyar), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidas 
(s.  r.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  G9)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  his :  "Aypoucos,  Ak,  Kanjooifyuvoi,  and 
llo^vpo.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antimachus 
of  Teos.  (Fabric  IiiU.  Grace.  iL  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 
AUGURl'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  the 
Genucia  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  augur. 

I.  Ocnucii  Augurini. 
They  must  originally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  diificulty 
Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Gcuucius,  who 
consular  tribune  in  &  c  399  and  again  in  39G, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Augurinus.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  as  the  Minucii  Augurini  did.  It  ia 
that  Augurinus  in  the  Capitoline 
may  be  a  mistake  for  Aventmeusis, 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  family  of  the  sam< 

[AVKNTINENSIS.] 

1.  T.  Gknucius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Augurinus,  con- 
sul b.  c  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decemvirate.  (Liv.  iii.  33  ; 
Dionys.  x.  54,  56;  Zonar.  viL  18.)  He  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plcbs  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concessions.    (Dionys.  xi.  60.) 

2.  M.  Gknucius L.  k.  L.  n.  Augurjnuk,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  xi.  60),  consul  a  c  445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  and  plcbs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  &.c. ;  Dionys.  xL  52,  58 ;  Diod.  xii.  31 ;  Zonar. 
vii.  19;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  150,  ed.  Miillcr.) 

3.  Cn.  Gbnucius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Augurinus, 
consular  tribune  b.  c.  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliscans  and  Cape- 
nates.    (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

II.  Minucii  Augurini. 
They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  11.  1 .  439.    [See  below,  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  b.  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  iL  21 ;  Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  He  was  consul  again  in  492,  when  there 
at  Rome.  He  took  an  active 
2  k2 
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part  in  the  defence  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  this  year,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his 
acquittal  (Liv.  ii.  84 ;  Dionys.  vii.  20,  27—32, 
38,  60,  61.)  In  the  victorious  approach  of  Corio- 
lanus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volsrian  army, 
Augurinus  was  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionys. 
viii.  22,  23.) 

2.  P.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  u.  c.  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  consulship  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  corn  from  different  countries,  on  account 
of  the  famine  at  Rome,  (Liv.  ii.  34 ;  Dionys. 
vii.  1 1  Ore*,  ii.  3.) 

3.  L.  MlNWIUH  P.  F.  M.  N.  EsQUILINUB  Au- 
gurinus, consul  it.  c.  438,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aequians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  the  Algidus,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  surround  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 
natus,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 


instead  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
( Liv.  iii.  23—29  ;  Dionys.  x.  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
xxxiv.  27,  p.  140,  ed.  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  v.  2.  §  2;  Flor.  i.  11  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17  ; 
Niebnhr,  Horn.  I/isL  ii.  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  Minucius  P-  r.  M.  n.  Esquilinus  Au- 
gurinus, brother  of  No.  3,  consul  a  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  ngainst  the  Sabines,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  lands,  as  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns.  (Liv. 
iii.  30 ;  Dionys.  x.  26,  30.) 

3.  Ij.  Minucius  .A  i  i.i  hints,  was  appointed 
pracfect  of  the  corn-market  ( praefectus  annonae) 
in  a  c.  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
nnd  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  suffering  from  grievous  famine.  Sp.  Mnelius, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
corn  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty ;  and  Augurinus  is 
said  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  M tiding  wns  appeased  by  Augurinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs,  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  subse- 
quently members  of  his  family  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Augurinus  also  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  three  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as 
for  a  modius.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigemina,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an 
ounce  of  brass.  (Liv.  iv.  12—16;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  4,  xxxiv.  1 1  \  Nicbuhr,  Rom.  U»L  ii.  p. 423, 
&c.)   This  circumstance  is  commemorated  in  the 


preceding  coin  of  the  Minucia  gens.  The  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  Pallas  winged  :  the  reverse 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  which  is  not 
clearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  ears  of 
corn  springing  up  from  its  base.  The  inscription 
is  c  minvcl  c.  f.  avgvkinl,  with  Roma  at  the 
top.    (Eckbel,  v.  p.  254.) 

6.  Tt  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  a  c.  305, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  was  said  in  some 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  Is,  44  ;  Diod.  xx.  81.) 

7.  M.  Minucius  (Augurinus),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  a  c,  216,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  triumviri  monsarii.    (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

8.  C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  a  c  187,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  demanded  that  Scipio 
should  give  security  (  praedn).  As  Scipio,  how- 
ever, refused  to  do  so,  Augurinus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  prison,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  his  command  into  effect  in  consequence  of 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Scmprouius 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  Tib,  and  C.  Gracchi. 
(Gell.  vii  19.)  A  different  account  of  this  affair 
is  given  in  Livy.    (xxxviii.  55—60.) 

9.  Tt  Minucius  (Augurinus)  Molliculuk, 
was  praetor  percgrinus  a  c.  180,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  in  that  year.  (Liv. 
xi.  35,  37.) 

AUGURI'NUS,  SF/NTIUS,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  short  poems, 
such  as  epigrams,  idylls,  &c,  which  he  called  poe- 
matia,  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Catullus 
and  Calvus.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  praised  in  his  verses ; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Augurinus  as  one 
of  the  first  of  poets.  One  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  Utter.  (Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUGUSTl'NUS,  AURE'LIUS,  ST„  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was  born  on  the 
1 3th  of  November,  a.  D.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  the 
modern  Tajelt  His  father,  Patricius,  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  birth  of  Augustin, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christia- 
nity late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curiales  of  Tagaste.  (August  Con/,  ii.  3.)  He 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  but  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  careless  of  the 
morals  of  his  offspring,  but  anxious  for  his  im- 
provement in  learning,  as  the  means  of  future 
success  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tin, was  a  Christian  of  a  singularly  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety ; 
but  his  disposition,  complcxionally  ardent  and 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef- 
forts. He  has  given,  in  his  Confessions,  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices, — his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  his 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  theft  It  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this  recital  that  he 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness,  such  faults 
being  unhappily  too  common  at  that  early  age. 
None,  however,  but  a  very  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  these  singular  disclosures  with  ridicule,  or 
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deny  that  they  open  a  very  important  chapter  in 
the  hiatory  of  human  nature.  When  Augustin 
was  still  very  young,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  induced  him  to  wish  for  baptism  ; 
but  on  hit  recovery,  the  rite  was  delayed.  He 
tella  us  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
his  childhood,  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
Latin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  during  his  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Madaura,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  rhetoric.  Here  he  fell  into  vicious 
practices ;  ond  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  concu- 
bine bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus. 
He  applied,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy. In  particular,  he  describes  in  strong 
terms  the  beneficial  effect  produced  npon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this 
he  embraced  the  Manichaeau  heresy, — a  wild  and 
visionary  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  fascina- 
tions for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisci- 
plined in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
pernicious  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 
adoption  of  the  some  errors. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
native  place,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  friend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  44  de  apto  et  pulchro,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hicrius,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fate 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly careless  ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  he  does 
not  remember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
books.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  (EncycL  BrU. 
art  Beauty)  in  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  probably  detective  enough  in 
strict  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  fail  to 
abound  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence. 

About  this  time  Augustin  began  to  distrust  the 
baseless  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
so  that  he  found  no  satisfaction  from  the  reasonings 
of  their  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
whom  he  frequently  conversed.  In  the  year  383, 
he  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Rome,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Rome  behaved 
with  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
irrepressible  disorder.  At  Rome  he  had  a  danger- 
ous illness,  from  which  however  be  soon  recovered ; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  ho 
left  the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
city.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
impression  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Cliristianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep- 
ticism. The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil,  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
degrees  his  mind  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  phil  osophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  favourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  n 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  a.  a  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  ton,  Adeo- 
datus, of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc.  8-1 1)  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother's  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
de  Aforibus  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  et  de  Aforibue 
Afanichaeorum,  de  Quantitate  Animae,  and  de 
Libera  Arbitrio.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  treatises  de 
Geneei  contra  Alanichaeos,  de  Musita,  de  Alayuiro^ 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
Rcliyione.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author's  personal  excellence  seems  to  havo 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augus- 
tin, against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  UtUiiate  credendi, 
in&critrcd  to  his  friend  Ifonor&tiiSn  und  Another  cn~ 
titled  de  duabue  Animabue  contra  Mankhaeos. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichocan  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge ;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  urged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  offico 
with  zealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  time  amidst 
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them  all  for  the  composition  of  many  of  his  ablest 
and  most  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
tiroo  of  his  deration  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  it  so 
closely  implicated  with  the  Donatistic  and  Pela- 
gian controversies,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  panne  its  details  within  oar  prescribed  limits. 
For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  render 
i*  referred  to  the  life  of  Aagustin  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  thfl  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  TillemontV 
**Memoires  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  Ecclesiaatique,H 
—a  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  father.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  we  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi- 
ally interesting  and  important :  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books,  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  ore  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Augustin's  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  l>eity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character- 
istic of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
Ciritaie  Dei,  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  a.  d.  426.  Its  object  and  struc- 
ture cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author's 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  hi*  Hrlnirtattones  :  **  Interca  Roma 
Oothorum  irraptione,  agentium  sub  rege  Alarico, 
atque  impetu  magnae  clad  is  eversa  est :  cujus  ever- 
sionem  deorum  falsorum  multorumque  cultores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  Pagnnos  vocamus,  in  Christia- 
nnm  religionem  referre  conantes,  solito  acerbius 
et  amarius  Deum  verum  blasphomare  coepcrunt. 
Undo  ego  exardescens  cclo  domus  Dei,  ad  versus 
eorum  blasphemias  vel  errores,  libros  de  CmtaU 
Dei  scribere  institui.  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annos 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurrebant,  quae 
ditforre  non  oporteret,  et  me  prius  ad  solvendum 
occupabant.  Hoc  autem  de  Vivitate  Dei  grande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobus  libris  est  term inat urn- 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eos  refellunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prosperari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  ranltorum 
deorum  cultum,  quos  Pogani  colere  consuerunt,  ne- 
ccssarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  mala 
ista  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt.  Sequeutes 
uutera  quinque  ad  versos  eos  loquuntur,  qui  fatentur 
haec  mala,  nec  defuisse  unquam,  nec  defutura  mor- 
tal ibn»  ;  et  ea  nunc  magna,  nunc  parva,  locis,  tem- 
poribus,  pcrsonisque,  variari :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  cis  sacrificatur,  propter  vitam  post 
mortem  futuram,  esse  utilem  disputant.  His  ergo 
decern  libris  dune  istae  vanae  opinionus  Christian. to 
religionis  adversariae  refelluntor.  Sed  ne  quisquam 
iios  aliena  tautiim  redargues*,  non  autem  nostra 
nsseruisse,  reprehenderet,  id  agit  pars  altera  operts 
hujus,  quae  duodedm  libris  continctiir.  Qnamquam, 
ubi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribus  decern  quae  nostra  sunt 
asscranius,  et  in  duodeeim  posterioribus  redargua- 
mus  adversa.  Duodeeim  ergo  librorum  aequentium, 
primi  quatuor  continent  exortum  duarum  Civitatum, 
qiuirum  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  mundi.  Secundi 
quatuor  excursum  carura  sive  procursum.  Tertii 
vero,  qui  et  postremi,  debitos  hues.    Ita  onncs 
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viginti  et  dao  libri  cam  sint  de  utraque  Civitate 
conscript],  tilulum  tamen  a  meliore  acccperunt,  ut 
de  Civitate  Dei  potius  vocarentur."  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  ra- 
ther than  profound ;  its  contents  are  too  miscella- 
neous and  desultory,  and  its  reasonings  are  often 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Yot,  after  every 
due  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
fMrarttdionrs  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  year 

428,  deserve  notice  as  evincing  the  singular  can- 
dour of  the  author.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  all 
bis  own  productions;  and  besides  explanations  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
unfrequently  presents  acknowledgments  of  down- 
right errors  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
siicritices  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandals  under  the  fero- 
cious (Jenseric  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  o. 

429,  and  in  the  following  year  bid  siege  to  Hippo. 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed 
and  the  dangers  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  his  people  a  deliver- 
ance from  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  supply 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  woes  :  foi 
hfmself  he  besoaght  a  speedy  liberation  from  the 
riean.  His  prayer  was  grauted ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430, 
Augustin  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  only  faults  of  which  he 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  severity 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists.  His  in- 
tellect was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous,  acute, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  last  a 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  gives  an  inde- 
scribable charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  His 
style  is  full  of  life  aud  force,  but  deficient  both  in 
purity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  seems  to 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  Latin  authors; 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no- 
thing. His  theological  opinions  varied  considerably 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian ;  and  it  was 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  adopted 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  predes- 
tination, and  free-will,  which  in  modern  times 
have  been  called  Augustinian.  His  influence  in 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  nge  has  been  im- 
mense. Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  his 
authority  is  professedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  al- 
though his  later  theological  system  has  in  reality 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that  communion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  frater- 
nity of  the  Jansenists.  The  early  Reformers  drank 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculative  theology ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  moat  shrink- 
ingly  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surpassing  energy  of  in- 
tellect, and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his  reli- 
gious feetings. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Amerbacb,  which 
upiHsared  in  nine  volumes  folio,  at  Basle,  1506,  and 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1515.   This  edition  did 
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not,  however,  contain  the  Epislola*,  the  Sermones, 
and  the  Enarrationet  in  1'talmot,  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  Amerbach.     In  1529, 
the  works  of  Augustin  were  again  published  at 
Basle,  from  the  press  of  Frobcnius,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Erasmus,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improvements,  in  1552,  and  ngain  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  1561-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenins  at 
Basic,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
in  1569,  and  in  1570.    In  1577  the  valuable  edi- 
tion of  August  in  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Louvain,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
pher Plan  tin,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
in  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, it  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  "Theologi  Lovanienses " 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  reprinted  :  at  Geneva  in 
1596  ;  at  Cologne  in  1616 ;  at  Lyons  in  1664  ;  at 
Paris  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1652.    The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  Augustin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1679—1700.    It  was 
severely  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  its  supe- 
riority to  all  the  former  editions  of  Augustin  is 
generally  acknowledged.    The  first  volume  con- 
tains, besides  the  Retractations  and  the  Confes- 
sions, the  greater  port  of  the  works  written  by 
Augustin  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.    The  fifth  volume  contains 
the  sermons  of  Augustin.    The  sixth  embraces  his 
Opera  Moralia.    The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
tise de  Civilate  Dei.    The  eighth  comprehends  his 
principal  works  against  the  Manichaeans,  and  those 
against  the  Arians.    The  ninth  comprises  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Dona  lists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy.   Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
petal  ix  consisting  ot  works  wisely  attributed  to 
Augustin,  Ac.     The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  TUlemont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
volume  upon  this  father.    This  valuable  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
octavo  volumes,  1836—39.    The  edition  of  Le 
CI  ere    (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Phereponua) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1700 — 1703.    It  is  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
CI  ere,  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
sides an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  de  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  some  modern  produc- 
tions referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augustin. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
of  Augustin  the  following  are  all  that  we  have 
space  to  enumerate  : — De  C'ivitate  Dei :  editio  prin- 
ce ps,  e  monastcrio  Sublacensi,  1467,  fol.;  Mogun- 
tiae  per  Petr.  SchoetTer,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
Valois  et  Nk.  Triveth,  1473,  foL,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515;  commentariis 
illustratum  studio  et  labore  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Basileae, 
1522,  1555,  1570,  M.|  cum  commentariis  Leon. 
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Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613,  1636,  tel.. 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo.  Con/euitmet:  editio 
princeps,  Mediolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573,  8vo.;  Antverp.  1567,  1568, 
1740,  8vo.;  Lugd.  Batav.  1675,  12mo.  apud  Elze- 
vir.; Paris,  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  BeroL  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;'  Lips. 
(Tauchnitx),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Binder ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Pusey.  De  Fide  et 
Operibut :  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4  to.  1473; 
ed.  Jo.  Hennichio,  Francof.  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Dodrina  Christ  tuna  :  Helmstad. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Georgius  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Tecgius,  cum  praefl  J.  F.  Burscheri.  De 
Spin,' a  et  Litem:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius;  Regimont  1824,  8vo.  cum  proef.  H. 
Olshausen.  De  Conjugiis  Adulteriuit :  Jenae,  1 69U, 
4 to.  cum  notis  Jurisconsulti  celeberrimi  (Joonnis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecclesiue  de  matrimonii 
diseolutione  illustratur. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  his  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles  and  his  biography  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  Calania.  Among 
the  best  modem  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  *  De  rebus  gestis  Sancti 
Augnstini,*'  See  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockh, 
**  Kirchengeschichte,''  voL  xv. ;  Neander,  u  Gcs- 
chichte  der  Christlichcn  Religion  und  Kirchc,"  voU 
ii.;  Bahr,  "Geschicbtc  der  Rdmi&chen  Literatur," 
Sup/dement,  vol.  iL  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  see  Cos.  Oudin.  u  Commcntarius  do 
Scrip  tori  bus  Ecclesiae  Antiquis,"  vol.  i.  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schbnemanns  "Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Literaria  Pat  mm  Latinorum,"  voL  ii.  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  sec  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vossii  u  Historia  de  Contro- 
vcrsiis  quas  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  moverunt,*1 
Opp.  vol  vl;  C.  W.  F.  Walchs  "Ketxerhistorie," 
vol.  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggers*  "  Versuch  einer 
pragroat.  Darstellung  dct  Augustinismus  und  Pela- 
giani8niUR,M  Berlin,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.  ] 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO  MULUS,  the  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Punnonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  Mw/wAAof,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Orestes,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
churned  emperor  in  a.  d.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoaccr,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperors  who  had  govern- 
ed the  state  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c  31_ 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
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closes  with  the  deposition  of  the  no  of  Orefites  ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  Inst  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orestes,  Ohoacbr.]  (Amm.  Marc. 
Ercerptoy  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Chroukon,  ad  Zenonein ;  Joraand.  de  Ftntnorum 
Snceessitmi,  p.  59,  de  lieb.  Goth.  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindenbrog;  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  i.  \,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Thcophancs,  p.  102, 
ed.  Paris;  Evagrius,  iL  1G.)  [W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  B.  c  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  father,  C.  Octavius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  2*€aurr6s.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  sul>se- 
qucntly  believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.  (Suet  Aug.  94;  Dion  Cass.  x!v.  l,&c) 

Augustus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicolaua 
Damascenus,  De  ViL  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  father  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-father,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself,  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damascenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc 
i.  c  4 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59 ;  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  2.)  From  this  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  bis  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  b.  c.  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompcian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  cur.  In  the  year  following 
(  B.  c.  45 ),  when  Caesar  wen  t  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompcy,  Augusta*,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompauied  his 
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uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  account 
of  illness,  bat  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com- 
panions. Daring  his  whole  life-time  Augustus, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  sea,  and 
this  his  first  attempt  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sidled  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrived  in  Caesar's 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point,  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet.  Attg. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliii.  41.)  Caesar  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  him- 
self ;  be  constantly  kept  him  about  his  person,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  have  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  son, 
though  without  informing  him  of  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  b.  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  with 
bis  nephew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  his  ancle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  time 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Scrvilia,  the  daughter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isouricus,  but  the  engagement  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  broken  oft 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  favours  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustas  at  such  an 
early  age,  must  have  excited  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  office  of 
magister  cquitum  to  the  dictator,  his  uncle.  Cae« 
sar,  however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Lepidus  instead,  probably  because  he  thought 
his  nephew  not  yet  tit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
Getao  and  Parthians ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  prac- 
tical training  in  military  affairs,  he  sent  him  to 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
follow  him.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonia  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education  ;  but  although 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  stay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent 
thither,  for  Apollonia  offered  no  advantages  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Augustus  took  his  instructors — the  rhetorician 
Apollodorus  of  Pergamus  nnd  the  mathematician 
Theogencs,  with  him  from  Rome.  When  Caesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  b.  c.  44, 
he  remembered  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apollonia,  the 
office  of  magister  cquitum,  on  which  he  was  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  n.  c.  43.  But  things 
turned  out  far  differently.  Augustus  had  scarcely 
been  at  Apollonia  six  months,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  his  uncle's  murder,  in 
March,  B.  c  44.  Short  as  his  residence  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  upon 
his  future  life  :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  have 
strengthened  his  naturally  delicate  constitution, 
and  the  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  Illyricum, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  acts  of 
which  ho  was  afterwards  guilty.    It  was  at  Apol- 
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Inn'a,  also,  that  Aot:u*tns  formed  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Q.  Saividienu*  Kufus  and  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa. 

When  the  news  of  Caesar's  man! or  reached  the 
troops  in  Illyricum,  they  immediately  offered  to 
follow  Augustas  to  Italy  and  avenge  his  uncle's 
death  ;  but  (ear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
a  fair*  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  awhile.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
friends.  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Lupine,  near  Brundusium,  and  here  he  heard  of 
his  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  and  of  his  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.  At  Brundusium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as 
Caesar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
legitimate  name  now  was  C  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
rianus.  After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Home,  ap- 
parently about  the  beginning  of  May.  Here  he 
demanded  nothing  but  the  private  property  which 
had  left  him,  bat  declared  that  he  was  n- 


solved  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor. 
The  state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
aud  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
skill  with  which  a  yooth  of  barely  tweuty  contrived 
to  blind  the  most  experienced  statesmen  in  Home, 
and  eventually  to  carry  all  his  designs  into  effect. 
It  was  not  the  faction  of  the  conspirators  that 
placed  difficulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar's 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
the  money  aud  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
give  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae- 
tor, in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  his  uncle's  property  which  he  had  be- 
queathed them  in  his  will  Antony  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
his  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  favour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
[Antoniub,  p.  215,  b.]  Augustus  had  to  con- 
tend against  Dec  Brutus,  who  was  iu  possession 
of  Cisalpine  (Jaul,  us  well  as  against  Antony  ;  but 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
drawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.  While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  tho  legions 
which  came  from  Macedonia,  the  legio  Martin 
and  tho  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Autony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  bad  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
with  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  delivering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles ;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
Cicero.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Philippic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  tho  first  of  January,  H.  c.  43,  he 
repeated  the  same  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
asked :  Augustus  obtained  the  command  of  the 
army  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consuiars, 
and  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  age.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  Augustus  dis- 
tinguished himscif  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 
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Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
impcrator.  The  fall  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  bis  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  made  other  regula- 
tions which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  iu 
Gaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustus  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops  :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martius,  and  in  the  month  of  Augunt 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  O,. 
Pcdius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustas  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect.  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Ktruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
res'  pubiicue  cmttituendae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  juvrty ; 
they  begun  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
uo  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  eqnitca 
and  three  hundred  senators  arc  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription  :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  citiaens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Pompeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
visions from  Rome.    The  army  assembled  at  Rko- 
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gium ;  but  an  Attempt  to  crou  over  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pompeius  gain- 
ed over  Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus  in  the  very  sight  of 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  sod  Antony 
Bailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustas  wns  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrhachium 
on  account  of  illness,  bat  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  b.  c.  42,  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs :  Brutus  and  Cassias  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  followers 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext.  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  false  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Brundusium  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext  Pompeius,  but  occasioned  a  nc 


new  and 

petted  war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
fouud  that  Fulvia  had  been  spreading  those 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gnin  her  objects.  Au- 
gustus did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
famine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  b.  c  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  from  Augustus,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  15  th  of 
March,  b,  c.  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Li  via,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  on  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  widow  of  C.  Marcellus,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
had  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  suffering 
greatly  from  scarcity  :  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage at  Home  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  urgent  wants  were 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  and  this 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  but  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Misenum,  in 
b.  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  procon- 
sul ship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Achaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  he  was  to  provide 
Italy  with  com,  In  order  to  convince  the  Romans 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be- 
trothed M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step- 
son of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere. 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  where  his  generals 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustus  too  received 
favourable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.  A  pretext  was  soon 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Augustus  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  they  did 
not  support  him ;  and  Antony  was  in  reality  glad 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  sure  to  suffer.  The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Democbares, 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  time  to  repair  bis  ships,  and 
send  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tarentum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  87,  with 
300  ships ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  Augustus  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistance. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony;  but  his  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  met 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum,  and  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  the  tiroes  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust  Augustus  promised 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Part  h  inn  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  office  of 
triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.  While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro- 
ther. Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  all 
sides ;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  landing 
at  Lilybaeum.  Pompeius  remained  in  his  usual 
inactivity ;  in  a  sea-fight  off  My  lac  he  lost  thirty 
ships,  and  Augustus  landed  at  Tauromcnium. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia, 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  occasions  been  treated 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sicily  for  him- 
self ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops, 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  pontifex  maximua.  The 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  command 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appian,  to  forty-five 
legions,  independent  of  the  light-armed  troops  and 
the  cavalry,  and  to  600  ships.  Augustus  rewarded 
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his  soldiers  with  garlands  and  money,  and  promised 
still  farther  rewards;  but  the  vote  runs  insisted 
upon  their  dismission,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 
the  lands  and  all  the  sums  that  had  been  promised 
them.  Augustus  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
mencement by  severity  combined  with  liberality : 
he  dismissed  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Mu- 
tina  and  Philippi,  and  ordered  tbem  to  quit  Sicily 
immediately,  that  their  disposition  might  not  spread 
further  among  the  soldiers.  The  latter  were  satis- 
lied  with  the  promises  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful- 
filled at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  were  as- 
signed to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
now  sent  back  the  ships  of  Antony,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Africa.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
honour  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  which 
Maecenas  had  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
senate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him*  An-  I 
gustus  addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
ner, and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  offered  him.  lie  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  13th  of  November,  B.  c  36.  The  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  which  was  now  brought  to 
Rome  satisfied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
and  as  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
his  victory,  his  interests  coincided  with  those  of 
the  people,  whose  burdens  were  also  lessened  in 
various  ways. 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
had  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon  ' 
the  contest  with  the  third.  He  first  endeavoured, 
however,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
the  confusion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
had  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
colleague  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
vate life,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
stored. This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
unrewarded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifex 
maxim  us,  though  Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
was  yet  alive;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
should  inhabit  a  public  building,  that  his  person 
should  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  tribunes.  Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  praising  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
league, Antony,  and  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
gradually  became  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
should  break  out  between  them,  the  mult  could  not 
possibly  lie  with  Augustus.  But  matters  did  not 
yet  como  to  this  :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
his  troops  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
them.  After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
solent veterans,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  against 
some  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  which  the  Romans  had  never  become  com- 
plete masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.  Augustus  marched  along  the 
coast,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
he  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydes :  their 
capital  Metulum  was  strongly  fortjfied  and  garri- 
soned ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
courage  of  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
ashes  by  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  (  b.  c.  3o).  As 
the  season  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
Augustus  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Pan- 
nonians  in  Scgestica.  After  several  engagements 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  before  the  town  of  Segesta,  which, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.  Au- 
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gustus,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufius 
Geniinus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  affairs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 
gustus intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Hritain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  be 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
ns  far  as  Setovia,  where  be  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statilhas  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulship  for  the  year  n.  c.  33,  which 
Le  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tullns,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
bis  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aedile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina- 
tions; and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  o gainst  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
wiis  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  a.  c.  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  suite 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  Ik?  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  as 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  In 
B.  c.  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  storms ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
landed  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actiunt  in 
A  car  nan  ia.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  size  of  their  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea- fight,  but  Cleopatra's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her.    His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  last,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  land 
forces  surrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
tinder  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustas  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship  for  the  year 
B.  c.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samoa.  The 
confidence,  of  his  army  in  him  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  esenped  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brundusium.  Here  be  was  met  by 
the  Human  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  bis  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  bis  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  hinds  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  sho  might  adom  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  b.  c.  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
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imperaior  ior  c\er. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator's  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  bad 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ex-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  ten  years 


longer.   This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  al- 
ways persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for  ten 
or  five  years  longer.    He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.    The  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  while  Augustus  placed  the 
others  under  legati  Canaris,  sometimes  also  called 
propraetorea,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  be 
pleased.    He  declined  all  honours  and  distinctions 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  of 
kingly  power ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly concentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Augustus,  which 
was  offered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Flancus.   In  a  c  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship,  but  hud  it  down  immediately  after- 
wards; and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
torship, which  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  he 
accepted  the  imperinm  proconsulare  and  the  tri bu- 
nk in  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.    When  in  B.C.  12  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maxim  us,  died,  Augustus,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  on  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.    Although  he  had  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  titles 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.    Other  persons  were  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  prac  torch  ip, 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  in 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offices 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans.   Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch  :  he  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  continued  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  bis  friends,  and  appeared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  rather  un- 
defined :  in  a  c  28  he  had  been  made  princeps 
senatus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Au- 
gustus seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  most 
important  political  matters.  Augustus  had  no  mi- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discu.<*i  <l 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  friends,  C.  Cil- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius 
Messalla  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  the  capital  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges, 
though  they  were  mere  forms :  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magistrates;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  as 
had  ten  proposed  or  recommended  bv  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  mid 
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distributions  of  com,  and  the  like,  mado  the  people 
forget  the  substance  of  their  republican  freedom ; 
and  they  were  ready  to  serve  him  who  fed  them 
moat  liberally  :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
little  better  than  a  mob. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
acquired  by  force  of  arms,  that  standing  armies 
(rurfra  sialica)  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
foundations  of  flourishing  towns.  The  veterans 
were  distributed  into  a  number  of  colonies.  For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  esta- 
blished ten  praetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  two  equites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
praetorio.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  city,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
police,  under  the  name  of  cohortcs  urbanae,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  the  praefectus  urbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Mi  sen  urn, 
and  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  bad  made  in 
u.  c.  27,  especial  regulations  were  made  to  secure 
strict  justice  in  their  administration ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
not  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
prosperity.  Egypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
division  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 
domain  lands  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
veterans.  The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.  The  acrarium,  out  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
was  separated  from  the  fiscus,  the  funds  of  the 
emperor,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Augustus  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
public  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
regulations  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
famine,  promoted  industry,  and  constructed  roads 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
of  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
commerce  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
ed the  Romans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
thing  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
reign, yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re- 
minded him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
republican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
racies,— M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannius  Cacpio, 
and  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  aro  treated  of  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  ■ 

A  fter  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
it  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  himself  took  part.  Most  of  them 
were  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  bc- 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barbarians.  In 
B.  c  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Buatarnians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  began  the 
conquest  of  tho  warlike  Cantabri  and  AsturiLwhose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  b.  c. 
1 9  by  Agrippa.    During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  his  veterans,  such  as 
Augusta  Emcrita  and  Caesar  Augusta.    In  b.  c 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samoa.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.    The  ruling  king,  Phraatcs,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samoa,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.    In  the  autumn  of  b.  c  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.   His  vanity  was  so  much  gra- 
tified at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samoa,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraatea 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.   In  n.  c.  18,  tho 
impcrium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  600.    The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.    In  k.  c  16  tho 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.    In  b.  c.  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.    In  b.  c  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dors, who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.    Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midable, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  A.  D.  13,  Augustus,  who  had  then  reached 
hia  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  years  longer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  A.  D.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Ilhricum,  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nola,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  welL  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secret,  until  Tibe- 
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rius  had  retnrned  to  Nola,  where  he  wai  immedi- 
ately saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  dec uri ones 
of  Nola  to  Buvillae,  when  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  equites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outward  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world ;  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  father  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fault.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried, though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  -relation  of  Sext.  Pompeius  :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  he  married  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  car- 
ried away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pngnancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus.  She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
had  at  first  fixed  on  M.  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 
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the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his 
daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus* 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  Marcellus  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry 
the  nged  Agrippa,  and  her  sons.  Cuius  and  Luciun 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principes  ju- 
ventutis.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  B.  c  12, 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife,  Vipsania, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  marry  Julia. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  and  the  elevation  of 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  &  c  6,  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  Au- 

!  gustus,  who  became  at  last  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  B.  c.  2  into  exile  in  the  bland 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  The 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.    The  grief  of 

i  Augustus  was  increased  by  the  deaths  of  his  friend 

'  Maecenas,  in  b.  c.  8,  and  of  his  two  grandsons. 
Cuius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  hare 
fallen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Livia, 
who  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe- 
rius, whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  persuaded  to 

j  adopt  and  to  make  bis  colleague  and  successor. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Draws 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  late  brother,  Drosu*. 

j  A  more  complete  view  of  the  family  of  Augustus 


Struma  of  August  its  and  his  Family. 


I. 


C.  Octavius,  praetor  in  n.  c  61,  married  to 


1.  beta 


via,  the  younger. 


1.  M.  Marcellus. 
No  is 


I 


2.  C.  Octavius  (C.  Junus  Caesar  Octavi- 

anus  Augustus),  married  to 
1.  Clodia.      2.  Scribonia.       3.  Livia. 

Julia,  married  to 
2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.       3.  Tibrrius,  emperor. 

No 


|  

1.  C.  Caesar,  married  to  Livia,   2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed    3.  Julia,  married     4.  Agrip- 


the  sister  of 
Died  A.  D.  4. 


to  Aemilia  Lepida. 
Died  A.  D.  2. 


toL. 
Paullus. 
I 


5.  Agri 


1.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
married  to  Drusilla, 


2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 
married  to 
2. 


pina, 
mar- 
ried to 
Germa- 
nicus. 


ppa 
Postu- 
mus. 
Put  to 
death 
A.  D.  1 4. 


1.  L. 


2.  M. 


3.  Ji 


Calvina. 


1.  Nero, 
to  Julia,  dan. 
of  Drusus,  the 
«nn  ofTibcrius. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
27.) 


.  Drusus, 
married  to 


3.  Caligula, 


Lepida. 
(Tac  A  nn. 
vi.40.) 


4.  Agrippina, 
married  to 
Cn.  Domi- 


5.  Drusilla,  married 
to  1.  L.Cas*ius, 


Nbko, 


6.  Livia  or  Li- 
vilhvnarricd 
to  1.  M.  V  i- 
cinius, 
2.  Quintilius 
Varus.  (?) 
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Our  space  docs  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  into 
a  critical  examination  of  the  character  of  Augus- 
tus :  what  he  did  is  recorded  in  history,  and  public 
opinion  in  his  own  time  praised  him  for  it  as  an 
excellent  prince  and  statesman  ;  the  investigation 
of  the  hidilrn  motives  of  his  actions  is  such  a  deli- 
cate subject,  that  both  ancient  and  modem  writers 
hare  advanced  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and 
both  supported  by  strong  arguments.  The  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  question,  whether  his  govern- 
ment was  the  fruit  of  his  honest  intentions  and 
wishes,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  means  of  satis- 
fying his  own  ambition  and  love  of  dominion  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  he  was  a  straightforward 
and  honest  man,  or  a  most  consummate  hypocrite. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  his  reign  was  a  period 
of  happiness  for  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  that 
it  removed  the  causes  of  future  civil  wars.  Pre- 
vious to  the  victory  of  Actiuni  his  character  is  less 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  there  we  find  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  faithlessness 
toward*  hit  friends.  He  has  sometimes  been 
charged  with  cowardice,  but,  so  far  as  military 
courage  is  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  concerning  the 
life  and  reign  of  Augustus  are :  Sucton.  Augustus ; 
Nicola  us  Damn  sr.  De  Vita  Augusti ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlv.— lvL ;  Tacitus,  Annul,  i.  ;  Cicero's  Epistles 
and  Philippics;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59—1*24;  Plut^it- 
tonius.  Besides  the  numerous  modern  works  on 
the  History  of  Rome,  we  refer  especially  to  A. 
Weichert,  Imperoioris  Caesaris  A  ugusti  Scriptorum 
Iiclujuiue,  Fasc  i ,  Urimae,  1841,  4  to.,  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  the  youth  of  Augustus 
and  his  education  ;  Drumann,  Geschiehte  Jtotns,  vol 
iv.  pp.  245 — 302,  who  treats  of  his  history  down 
to  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  LoebelL,  Leber  das  Prin- 
cipal des  Augustus,  in  Raumer's  Jlistorisches  7a*- 
<henbuck,  5ter,  Jahrgang,  1834;  Karl  Hoeck, 
liutnische  Gesckichte  com  Verf'ull  dcr  Jtepublik  bis 
xur  Vollendung  der  MotiarcJtus  mier  Constant™,  i. 
1.  pp.  214-421.)  LL.  S.] 
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AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  the  patron  of  Avianus  Evander  and 
Avianus  Hammonius.  (Cie.  ad  Fanu  xiii.  2,  21, 
27.) 

AVIA'NUS,  FLATIUS,  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  forty-two  Aesopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac 
verse,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodosius,  who  is 
addressed  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
cultivated  mini  The  designation  of  this  writer 
appears  under  a  number  of  different  shapes  in  dif- 
ferent MSS.,  such  as  Avianus,  Aniunus,  Abidnus, 
Abienus,  and  Avienus,  from  which  last  form  he  was 
by  many  of  the  earlier  historians  of  Roman  litera- 
ture,  such  as  \  ossius  ana  r  unccius,  laenunea  witn 
the  geographical  poet,  Rufus  Festus  Avienus. 
[Aviknus.]  But,  independent  of  the  circumstance 

in  support  of  such  an  opinion,  the  ar- 


gument derived  from  the  style  of  these  compositions 
must,  to  every  reader  of  uiste  and  discrimination, 
appear  conclusive.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  the  vigorous,  bold,  spirited,  and  highly  em- 
bellished rotundity  which  characterizes  the  Des- 
criptio  Orbis  and  the  Arutea  than  the  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, dull  meagreness  of  the  fabulist  Making  all 
allowances  for  numerous  corruptions  in  the  text, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  these  pieces  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  early  effusions  of  some  unprac- 
tised youth,  who  patched  very  unskilfully  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  purer  classics,  especially 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  unlettered  age. 
Cannegieter,  in  his  erudite  but  most  tedious 
dissertation,  has  toiled  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that 
Avianus  flourished  under  the  Antonines.  Weros- 
dor£  again,  places  him  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Theodosius  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Aurelius  Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  the 
grammarian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Flavian  us  of  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  transcribers  into  Fl.  Avianus.  These 
arc  mere  guesses,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Judging  from  the  language,  and  we 
have  nothing  else  whatever  to  guide  us,  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  years  later. 

A  nanus  was  first  printed  independently  by  Jac 
de  Breda,  at  Dc venter  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4 to.,  Gothic  characters,  under  the  titlo 
44  Apologus  Avium  civis  Romani  adolescentulis  ad 
mores  et  Latinura.  sermoncm  capessendos  utilissi- 
nuis ;"  but  the  editio  princeps  is  appended  to  the 
fables  of  Aesop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  editions  contain  only  twenty-seven  fables; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  first  published  by  Rigal- 
tius,  along  with  Aesop  and  other  opuscula  (lbmo. 
Lugd.  1570).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8vo.  Amstel.  1731,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  NodelL,  8vo.  Amstel.  1787,  and 
of  C.  H.  Ty-schucke,  12mo.  Lips.  1790. 

"The  fables  of  Avian  translated  into  Englyshe" 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  w  The  Subtyl  Histo- 
ryes  and  Fables  of  Esope,  translated  out  of  Frenshe 
into  Englysshe,  by  William  Caxton  at  Westmyn- 
stre.  In  the  y  ere  of  our  lorde  m  cccc  lxxxiii.,  &c 
Enpryntcd  by  the  same  the  xxvj  daye  of  Marcke  the  yen 
of  our  lord  M  CCCC  Ixxxiij,  And  the  fyrst  yen  of  the 
ngne  of  kyng  Byehard  the  thyrdc,"  folio.  This  book 
was  reprinted  by  Pynson.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Giov.  Gris.  Trombelli,  8vo.  Venez. 
1735;  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  Kerler,  in  his 
Jiom.  Fabeldichter,  Stuttgard,  1838.  (Vossius,  de 
Poetis  Latt.  p.  56  ;  Funccius,  de  Vegeia  L.  L.  Sctiec- 
itUe,  cap.  iiL  §  lvi.;  Barth.  Adrersar.  xix.  24,  xxviu 
3,  xxxix.  7  and  13,  xlvi.  4,  7,  16;  Wernsdorf, 
PoetL  Latt.  Minn.  vol.  v.  pars.  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec- 
tually destroys  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianus  must  be  intermediate  between  Phae- 
drus  and  Titian  us,  upon  which  idea  the  hypothesis 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antonines  rests.)  [W.R.J 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  [Evandbr.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaocus.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMO'NIUS.  [Hammonius.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  Latin,  comprised  in  three  ele- 
giac distich*,  on  the  famous  work  of  Martianus 
Capella.  The  subject  proves  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Bunnann, 

or  Ep.n.  653,  ed.  Meyer  ; 

21.)  IW.  RO 
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AVLVNUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Piuioxi*- 

NU8.] 

AVI'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.  [Carmus.] 

AVI'DIUS  FLACCUS.  [Fiaccus.] 

C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of  the 

tenth  legion,  was  ignominioualy  dismissed  from  tlie 

army,  on  account  of  misconduct  in  the  African  war, 

B.c  46.  (Hirt.  B.AJr.  46.) 
AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTU8.     The  fol- 

lowing  poems  are  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing 

this  name : — 

1.  Descrifttio  Orfiis  Terror^  or,  as  it  is  variously 
entitled  in  different  editions  and  MSS.,  Mttaj&nms 
Periarseo*  Dionvm—Sihu  Orbit—Ambitu*  Orbis- 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
wcpnfwro  of  Dionysius,  and1  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  closely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans- 
lation, or  even  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  does  it 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modern  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages,  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  throughout.  These 
changes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements, 
for  not  unfrequently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extravagance  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Nor 
does  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on.  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  Maritime  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
oeon  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadis.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probns,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 
card  to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Alaeotic  Gulf;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 

point  without  completing  any  circuit, 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  localities  and  objects 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  different  nations  and  districts  arc  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fantasies  of  half  mythical 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propounded.  We 
are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Avienus,  possessing  no  practical  or  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself,  and  had  combined  and  pieced 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  consistent 
whole, — neglecting  with  strange  perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  domiuiou 
so  long  exercised  by  bis  countrymen  in  those, 
regions. 

3.  Aratea  Phafnonwna^  and  A  mica  Prog- 
nostic^ both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con- 
taining 1325,  the  second  352  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  works 
of  Aratus  as  the  DetcripHo  Orbit  Terra*  don 
to  that  of  Dionysius.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  aro  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicero  and  Germanicos,  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  tales  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers,  scraps 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragments  of 
Aegyptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  tho  materials  of  the  old  fabric.  The  re- 
sult is  mtich  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  facts  und  accord- 
ingly the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flowing 
and  spirited  btyle  of  the  poet  appears  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces,  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flavianut  Mt/rnmcitt^  V.Cn  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  -from  bis  estates  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  L)e  Gintu  Sirmmm^  or 
Stratum  A Uegoritiy  on  the  allurements  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Acbelous  and  the  device  by  which  U1y»«f s 
escaped  their  wiles ;  the  third.  Ad  A  miens  ie  A^r>\ 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re- 
tirement 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (1.  71)  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others,  except  tbe  fact,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  2nd  and  3rd  epigrams. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  correspond  so 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Latin  litera- 
ture, although  fast  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fresh  and  hale,  and  far  from  being  paralyzed  by 
still   perceive  with 
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force  and  freedom  of  expression  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  inflated  feebleness  and  nneasy  stiffness 
which  marked  the  last  period  of  decay. 

Assuming  that  the  astronomical  Avienas  is  the 
same  with  the  geographical  Avienus,  we  can  at 
once  determine  approximately  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs ;  for  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  mentions  that  the 
quotation  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  xvii.  chapter  of 
the^Acts,  Tow  yap  ttol  yivos  4<rp«V,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus,  **  quern  Cicero  in 
IjAtinum  sennonem  transtulit,  et  German  iens  Cne- 
sar,  et  nt//*  r  Annui-iS*  Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 

indefinite  super,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, under  Valens,  the  Valcntinians,  Gratian, 
and  Theodosius,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  under 
Constantino  and  Julian.  Our  next  step  leads  us 
upon  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  venture 
yet  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
originally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
of  the  Purbishers,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  Villa  Cacaarina,  has  been  published 
by  Fabrctti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur- 
mann's  Anthologia.  (i.  79,  or  Ep  .n.*27H,  cd. Meyer.) 
It  bears  as  a  title  R.  Fmt»  V.  C.  Db  Sk  An 
Dbam  Nortum,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
FestuM  Musom  tobolct  proletque  AxrUni,  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  thia 
individual,  that  he  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
dwelt  at  Home,  tnat  ho  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
husband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  proud  father 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poems  (carmina  multa  terens)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidus,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  his  sire.  Wernsdorf  and  others 
hare  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Musonius  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubtr 
edly  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
same  with  our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  proof 
adduced,  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this : — 
I.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
may  be  C.  Musonius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  friend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
was  exiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
of  this  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostratus 
both  represent  Musonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
expressly  a**erts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  be- 
tween the  writer  of  the  inscription 


inscription  ami 
Avienus,  and  can  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  ap- 
pellation Rufus  came  into  the  family.  2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotbo- 
fred,  Proaopogr.  Cud.  Thtod.),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
years  366  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
have  assigned  to  our  Avienus  from  St.  Jerome, 
and  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Inter.  Grate 
L  p.  436)  commemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  towards  'Pooler  ♦qorot,  proconsul  of 
Greece.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionysios  and  Aratus 
must  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
from  some  lines  in  the  Descriptio  that  be  had  re- 
peatedly visited  Delphi  in  person ;  thus  he  may  be 
this  very  'Pofyws  *$<rr©s,  and  the  two 
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appointments  are  in  this  way  determined.  3.  The 
words  "  carmina  multa  terensn  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidus  we  detect  an  expression, 
**  Jupiter  aethram  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),"  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Phaenomena,  "  excelsum  reserat  Jupiter  aethram/' 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  Wernsdorf;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ora  Maritima  which  lias  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  works  of  Ilimilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  favourable  to  such  a  notion  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  be  is  the  young  Avienus  introduced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  far  as  dates  arc  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  bad  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  {qui  Mum  ViryUium 
el  Livium  iambi*  scripsit),  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  *»  qui  iambis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  fabulas."  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,-  for  be  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  liko  Scnius 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marian  us,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastusius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and  others. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
"  Breviarium  de  Victories  ac  Provinciis  Populi  Ro- 
man i  ad  Valentin ianum  Angostura,"  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  M  Sexti  Rufi  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romae,"  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  14  De  Urbibus  II is- 
paniae  Mcditerraneis,"  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  forgery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hieronymus 
Roman  us,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  characters,  by  Antomus  d* 
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Strata,  under  the  care  of  Victor  Pisanns,  in  4to., 
and  bean  the  date  of  25th  October  (8  KaL  Nor.), 
1488.  It  contains  the  Descriptio  Orbit  Terme, 
the  Ora  Ataritima,  the  Aratea,  and  the  epigram 
addressed  to  Flavianus  Myrnuxius ;  besides  which 
we  find  in  the  same  volume  the  translation  of 
A  rat  us  by  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  and  the  verses 
of  Q.  Serenus  Samonicus  on  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Poetae 
Latini  Minorca  of  Wernsdorf,  which,  however, 
docs  not  include  the  Aratea,  Wernsdorf  not  having 
lived  to  complete  his  work.  But  this  last  piece 
also,  which  was  carefully  edited  by  Buhle  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Aratus,  is  given  in  the 
French  reprint  of  Wernsdorf  (1825),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  pub- 
lished at  Paris  bv  Lemaire.  [W.  R.] 

A  V  POL  A,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Acilia 
gens  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of 
the  republic. 

1.  M\  AciLtrs  Aviola,  consul  suffectus  in  B.C 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
Aviola  who  is  said  to  hare  come  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  nevertheless  burnt  to  death, 
because  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguished. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  52.  s.  53 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  Acinus  Aviola,  legate  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
under  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turonii,  in  a.  d.  21.  (Tac  Ann.  Hi.  41.) 

3.  M\  Acilius  Aviola,  consul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  54.  (Tac,  Ann.  xiL 
64  ;  Suet  Claud.  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  Julius  Ausoniua  and 
Aemilia  Aeonia,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  fa- 
ther's profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Ausoniua,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  {parent,  xiii.)  laments  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AVITUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDI'CIUS(orECDI'- 
DIUS),  son  of  Isicius,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  bis 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru- 
dition which  subsequently  gained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen  at  least,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  a.  d.  490),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  His  fame  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  conference  nt  Lyons  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Burgundiun  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  wavercrs  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Gun- 
dcbald  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  argu- 
ments, although  from  political  motives  he  rcfuaed 
to  recant  his  errors  openly;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigiamund  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  faith.  Avitus,  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  confutation  of  the  Nestoriana,  Eutychians,  Sa- 
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heliums,  and  Pelagians,  and  was  peculiarly  sucor*s> 
ful  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  act- 
tied  in  his  diocese.  By  pope  Hormisda  he  was 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  in  Oa*siul^  i  n  j^Cs^r  & 1 7 
presided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  (concilium  Epao- 
ncn$e),  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  523,  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
where  he  bad  passed  so  many  years  of  his  early 
life,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  honours 
of  canonization. 

The  works  of  Avitus  are 

1.  Sacrorum  Poematum  libri  quinque,  dedicated 
to  bis  brother,  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Valentia,  a 
renowned  worker  of  miracles.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  five  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexameter  verse, 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  lines,  De  Initio  Mu*- 
di,  De  Peceato  Orkfinali,  De  Sententia  Dei,  De  Di- 
li* vio  Afundi,  De  Transitu  Maris  Rubru 

2.  De  oonsolatoria  Castitatis  Laude,  in  666  hexa- 
meters, addressed  to  his  sister  Fuscina,  a  nun. 

These  productions  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  portions  is 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  in 
versification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  mode- 
rate praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  have 
bof  n  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Func- 
cius  has  quaintly  termed  the  *"  Iners  ac  decrepita 
sencctus'*  of  the  Latin  language.  Bartbius  is  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  estimating  them 
fairly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depravations 
and  interpolations  which  he  believes  them  to  hare 
suffered  from  the  monks  in  ages  still  more  barba- 
rous. Besides  his  effusions  in  verse,  Avitus  is 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistles, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilies ;  but  of  these  the 
following  only  are  extant : 

3.  Eighty-seven  letters  to  and  from  various  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  "De  Festo  Rugatumum  et  prima 
ejus  Inrtitutione.™ 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homilies. 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscula. 

These  remains  shew  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuable  information  on  various 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  discipline,  and  doc- 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
150/  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Beroaldus 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  published  col- 
lectively with  notes  by  Pere  Sirmond,  at  Paris, 
1643,  6vo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Sirmond  published  by  Pere  la 
Baumc,  Paris,  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1729,  fol.  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  vol.  of 
the  Tkesanr.  AnecdoL  bv  Dom.  Martenne.  [ W.  R.] 

AVI'TUS,  A'LPHIUS.  The  Latin  poet  quoted 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  with  Alfius 
Flavus — the  precocious  pupil  of  Ccatius  and  con- 
temporary with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  was 
so  famed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Scncc.  Conlrov.  i. 1 ) — and  with 
Flavins  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  ix.  8), 
as  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphins.  Hence 
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Vossius  conjectures,  that  his  designation  nt  full 
length  and  properly  arranged  may  have  been  Fla- 
viu  Alfius  A vitua.  All  this  is  very  ingenious  and 
very  uncertain.  We  know  from  Tcrentianus  Mau- 
ra* (1.  2448),  that  Alphius  Avitus  composed  a 
work  upon  Illustrious  Men,  in  iambic  dimeters, 
extending  to  several  books;  and  eight  lines  are 
cited  by  Priscian  from  the  second  book,  forming  a 
part  of  the  legend  of  the  Faliscan  schoolmaster  who 
betrayed  his  pupils  to  Camillus;  besides  which, 
three  lines  more  from  the  first  book  are  contained 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  same  grammarian.  (Priscian, 
toL  L  pp.  410,  553,  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
823,  947,  1 136,  ed.  Putsch.)  These  fragments  are 
given  in  the  Aniiologia  Latma  of  Kurmann,  ii.  p. 
267,  and  Add.  ii.  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Meyer. 

There  is  also  an  "Alpheua  philologus,"  from 
whom  Priscian  adduces  five  words  (vol.  i.  p.  370, 
ed.  Kr.,  or  p.  792,  ed.  Putsch),  and  an  Alfius  whose 
work  on  the  Trojan  war  is  mentioned  by  Festus, 
#.  v.  Atamertini.  (Wernsdorf,  Poeti.  Latt,  A/inn. 
voL  iii.  p.  zxxi.,  vol.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  826.)  [W.  R.] 
AVI'TUS,  GALLO'NIUS,  was  legate  over  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  under  Aurelian,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  that  emperor  is  quoted  by 
Vopiscus  in  tha  life  of  Bonosus.   Some  critics  have 


supposed,  that  he 
sponsalis,"  in  five 
**  f ragmen  tn  cpitha 
little  poem  itself 
lays  which  were 
lionus  celebrated  th 


the  author  of  an  **  allocutio 
among  the 
veterum,"  and  that  the 
one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
and  recited  when  Gal- 
marriages  of  his  nephews. 


(Pollio,  GalL  1 1.)  Wernsdorf,  however,  considers 
that  the  lines  I 


belong  to  Alcimut  Avitus  A 
[  Ai.bthius.]  ( Wernsdorf,  Poeti.  Latt.  Mkm.  vol. 
iv.  pars  ii.  p.  501  ;  Burmann,  Antholog.  iii.  259,  or 
Ep.  n.  259,  ed.  Mever.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  husband  of  Julia 
.Maesa,  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Domna  and  Septi- 
mius  Scvcrus,  uncle  by  marriage  of  Caracalla,  father 
of  Julia  Socinias  and  Julia  Maraaea,  and  maternal 
grandfather  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 
He  was  of  consular  rank,  and,  as  wo  gather  from 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  governed  in  succes- 
sion Asia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
Elagabalus  inherited  the  name  of  A  ritus — an  ap- 
pellation by  which  ancient  historians  frequently 
distinguish  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxxviii.  30, 
Ixxix.  16;  Hcrodian,  v.  3.  §  2 ;  see  also  the  genea- 
logical table  under  Caracalla.)        [W.  R.] 

AVI'TUS,  M.  MAECl'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
West,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Au- 
vergnc,  and  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  field-sports,  jurispru- 
dence, and  arms.  The  first  public  office  to  which 
he  was  promoted  was  the  praetorian  praefecture  of 
Gaul,  and  whilst  in  retirement  in  his  villa  near 
Clermont,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  armies 
of  Gaul.  During  this  period,  he  twice  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Visigothic  court,  first  in  A.  d.  450 
toTheodoric  I.,  to  secure  his  alliance  on  the  invasion 
of  Attila ;  secondly  in  a.  d.  456,  to  Theodoric  II., 
on  which  last  occasion,  having  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths,  raised  to  the  vacant  throne;  but, after  a 

Scar's  weak  and  insolent  reign,  was  deposed  by 
llcimer,  and  returned  to  private  life  as  bishop  of 
1' lace n tin.  But  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  he  tied  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  patron  saint,  Julian,  at  Brivaa  in  Au- 
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vergne,  and  there  died,  or  at  least  was  buried. 
(a.  d.  456.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinarus ;  his 
public  life  from  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  11,  and  Idatius, 
Chromcon.  [A.  P.  S.j 

The  annexed  coin  of  Avitus  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Avitus  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  and  the  inscription  D.  M.  Avitus  Pkrp.  F. 
Aug.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  wearing  the 
paludamentum,  and  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a 
barbarian ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  cross 
and  in  the  left  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 


A  ULAN  US  EVANDER.  [Evandkr.] 
AULESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Ocnus.  He  was  slain  by 
Messapus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Perusia.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  207,  xii.  290.)  [L.  S.] 
AU'LIA  GENS,  probably  plebeian.  Person* 
of  this  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gens,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  obtained  the  con- 
sulship twice  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  b.  c.  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenomen 
A u his,  as  Sextius  from  Sex  t  us,  Marcius  from  Mar- 
cus, and  Quintius  from  Quintus.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  to  this  gens  is  Cbrrbtanus. 

AULIS  (AwAl»),  a  daughter  of  Ogygus  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 
§  5.)  Other  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonymus,  the  son  of  Cephissus.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  Av\ii.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  who 
watched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  wpo(i5/jrcu. 
[Alalcomenia.]  [L.S.] 

M\  AU'LIUS,  praefect  of  the  allies,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  b.  c.  208.  (Liv.  xxvii.  26,  27.) 

AULC/NIUS  (AtfAoVioj),  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
ley in  Messenia.  (Pans.  iv.  36.  §  5.)     [L.  S.  J 

AURA  (A0pa),  a  daughter  of  Lelas  and  Pcri- 
boea,  was  one  of  the  swift-footed  companions  of 
Artemis.  She  was  beloved  by  Dionysus,  but  fled 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio- 
nysus, inspired  her  with  love  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twins, 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  she  was  seized 
with  madness,  tore  one  of  her  children  to  pieces, 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  (Nonnus, 
Dionyt.  260.)  Aura  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
race-horse  and  of  one  of  Actaeon*  dogs.  (Paus.  vi. 
13.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

AURE'LIA,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by 
whom  Bhe  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  is  doubtful 
who  her  parents  were:  Drumann  (Gcsck.  Poms, 
iii.  p.  128)  conjectures,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (comp.  Cic  ad 
AtL  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottae,  who 
in  B,c.  75,  74,  and  65  respectively, 
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were  her  brothers.  She  carefully  watched  over  the 
education  of  her  children  (DiuL  de  OraL  28;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xliv.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
have  constantly  lived  with  him ;  and  Caesar  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  great  affection  and  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  snid,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifex  Maximus  B.  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  except  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  (Suet  Cats.  13.)  It  was  Aurelia  who 
detected  Clodius  in  the  house  of  her  son  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysuries  of  the  Bonn  Dea  in 
B.  c.  62.  (Plut  Caet.  9,  10;  Suet.  Oh*.  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  c  64,  while  her  son  was  in  Gaul.  (Suet. 
Caet.  26.) 

AURK'LTA  FAD1LLA.  [Antonincsp.211.] 
AURE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
family  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Orkstes  and  Scaurus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scaurus,  and  perhaps  Rufus. 
(Eckhcl,  v.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  B.  c  252,  from  which  time  the  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  Under  the  early  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  family  of  the  name  of  Fulvus  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
[See  pp.  210,  211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinub,  p. 
93,  b.J 

AURE'LIA  ORESTILLA,  a  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail.  Cat  15,  35  ; 
Appian;  B.  C.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Cornifi- 
cius  in  b.  c.  49.  (Caelius,  aj>.  Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (IxxviiL  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Caracalla,  who  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  Heanua  or  Retianus.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury.  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  Aureliunus,  but  in 
some  fasti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Valerianus  Aureliunus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  bim  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Claudius.  (VopUc  c.  17.)  He  was  of 
such  humble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  his  teinily,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  born  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Moehia.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  farm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
ficent temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costly  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo- 
dily strength,  and  for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all 
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military  exercises.  After  entering  upon  the  carwr 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  have  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re- 
nowned fur  promptness  in  the  use  of  weapons  and 
for  individual  prowess,' that  his  comrades  distin- 
guished him  as  ** Hand-on-sword  "  (Aurrkamu 
manu  ad  fernun).  In  a  war  against  the  Sarma- 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thousand  iu 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
the  sixth  legion  in  Gaul,  be  repelled  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.  His  fame  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
genera),  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com- 
pared him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipios  of  the  oldeu 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  reward  was  adequate 
to  his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Liber- 
ator of  lllyria  and  Restorer  of  Gaul.  Having  been 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus  captain- 
general  of  lllyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
Goths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  important  was 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  as- 
sembly held  at  Byrantium,  publicly  returned  thanks 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangers  by 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  presenting 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decorations,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect  At  the  some  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  declared  his  heir, 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  suffectus  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  the  reign 
of  the  indolent  and  feeble  Gallienus;  but  great  suc- 
cesses wero  achieved  by  him  under  Claudius,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  his  adopted  father,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Goths,  and 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  which  took  place 
at  Sirmium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  hailed  as 
his  successor  by  the  legions.  Quintillus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius,  at  the  some  time  asserted  his 
own  claims  at  Aquileia ;  but  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers,  put  himself  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  for  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  Angust  270, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  formally  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolis,  he  directed  his  first  ef- 
forts against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powerful 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  de- 
feat, were  forced  to  submit  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kings  and 
other  noble  youths  as  hostages,  and  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manni  and  other  German  tribes  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  the  em- 
peror was  employing  every  exertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  ho  failed  to  watch  them  in  front  The 
barbarians  taking  advantage  of  this  oversight 
pressed  boldly  forwards  outstripped  their  heavy- 
armed  pursuers,  and  bursting  into  Italy  wasted  ail 
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n«dp\nc  GauL  When  at  length  orertaken  near 
Plucentia,  they  avoided  a  battle  and  sought  shelter 
in  a  thick  forest.  Issuing  from  thence  under  cloud 
of  night,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Romans 
with  great  slaughter,  and,  advancing  into  Umbria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  Aurelian, 
however,  having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in- 
vaders near  Fano,  and  in  two  subsequent  engage- 
ments. 

During  the  panic  caused  by  the  first  alarm  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  sedition  had  amen  in  the 
city.  Aurelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
attached.  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble senators  were  sacrificed  upon  the  most  frivolous 
charges.  Aramianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian  next  turned  his  arras  against  the  far- 
filmed  Zenobia  [Zbnobia],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odcnathns  [Odbnathus],  who  bod  been 
permitted  by  Gallienus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
Romans  on  their  march  vanquished  various  barba- 
rous tribes  on  the  Thracian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continued  their  triumphant  course  through  Bithy- 
nia,  which  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  closed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  O rentes,  not  far  from 
Antioch.  The  Palm  yrenians,  being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emeso,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  capital.  Aurelian  pursued  them 
across  the  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de» 
fence,  the  qaeen  herself  having  been  previously 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia. A  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  seeking  friendship.  The  affairs  of  these 
regions  having  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy.  At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  hod  revolted,  hod  murdered  the  gover- 
nor and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  Zenobia  Augustus.  He  immediately  turned 
back,  marched  direct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  entered 
unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  While  yet  in  Me- 
so]>otamia,  it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firm  ih  as 
their  prince.  Aurelian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome. 

But  A  urelian's  labours  were  not  yet  over.  AD  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  Greece,  Italy,  Illyrin,  and 
Thrace,  no~#  owned  his  sway  ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Ts- 
TKici  sJ,  who  hud  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  had  been  left 
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in  undisturbed  possession  by  Claudius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  tho 
Upper  and  I<ower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
finding  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himself,  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  scries  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such' 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cession of  c  aptives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — -Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reiorms.  ocmtiu  laws  were  passed  to  rvblrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  "utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of  > 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  hod  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coclian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
wore  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacio,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
years  had  been  the  scat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  Mnesthcus,  his  freedman 
and  private  secretary,  hod  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  march  between  Heracleia  and  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucnpor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnestheus  was  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seized  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
relian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  possessed 
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Military  talents  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that  to 
these  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  One 
of  his  most  conspicuous  virtues  as  a  commander 
was  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  enforced  among 
legions  long  accustomed  to  unbounded  license. 
His  rigour,  however,  was  free  from  caprice,  and 
tempered  by  stern  and  inflexible  justice;  for  we 
find  that  his  soldiers  submitted  to  his  rule  without 
a  muflhur  while  he  was  still  in  a  private  station, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  period  of  his  dominion,  and  after  his 
death  displayed  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
his  memory.  His  great  faults  as  a  statesman  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetuous 
violence  of  his  passions,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Aurelian  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  state. 

The  wife  of  Aurelian,  we  learn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  was  Ulpia  Severina,  and,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  is  supposed  to  hnve  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  adopted  father,  Ulpius  Crinitus.  He 
had  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote,  (c.  42.) 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  humble 
Pamiouian  peasant  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  assumed  the  regal  diadem ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  read  upon  medals 
struck  during  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  the  arro- 
gant and  impious  titles  of  Lord  and  God  (Deo  et 
Domino  nostro  Aureliano  Aug.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Aurelian  are 
an  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiscus,  founded,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  upon  Greek  memoirs,  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  journals  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
We  find  also  some  important  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
historians,  and  in  the  works  of  Dexippus  and  Zosi- 
nius.  But  the  chronology  is  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  Coins,  which  are  usually  our  surest 
guides,  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zcnobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  submission  of  Te  trie  us ;  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accession,  is  by  Tillcmont  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war  ;  so  also  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  ia  placed  by  Gibbon  among  the  ear- 
liest acta  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Goths,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  doubtful.      [W.  H.  J 


COIN  Or  A0RKLIANU8. 

AURELIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS, 
a  very  celebrated  Latin  physician,  respecting  whose 
nge  and  country  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
Some  writere  place  him  a*  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  while  others  endeavour  to 
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prove  that  He  was  at  least  a  century  later.  Tins 
opinion  is  founded  principally  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  his  not  mentioning, "or  being  mentioned 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  contempora- 
ries or  rivals.  Nuraidia  has  been  generally  assigned 
as  his  native  country,  but  perhaps  without  any  di- 
rect evidence ;  it  may,  however,  be  concluded,  from 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  incorrectness 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  that  he 
was  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  Italy.  But 
whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history, 
and  whatever  faults  of  style  may  exist  in  his 
writings,  they  afford  us  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  science.  He  was  a 
professed  and  sealouB  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  and  it  is  principally  from  his 
work  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect.  In  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  phacnomena  of  disease,  he  displays 
considerable  accuracy  of  observation  and  diagnostic 
sagacity  ;  and  he  describes  some  disorders  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and 
iiis  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  his  subject,  united  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
acute  and  chronic^  nearly  corresponding  to  diseases 
of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  these 
supposed  states  he  founds  his  primary  indications ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  these 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  causes  generally,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  them. 
Hence  his  writings  are  less  theoretical  and  more 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  author 
of  antiquity;  and  they  consequently  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.  They  contributed  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  by 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  proper  indications 
of  cure,  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  fulfilling 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Caelius  Aurelianus  (a 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  which 
they  gradually  run  into  each  other  ;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  shews  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  phaenomena  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.  This  view  of  the  subject 
leads  him  not  un frequently  to  reject  active  and  de- 
cisive remedies,  when  he  could  not  reconcile  their 
operation  to  his  supposed  indications ;  so  that,  al- 
though his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled 
bud,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

His  work  consists  of  three  books  On  Acute  Dis- 
eases, "Celerum  Passionum,"  (or  MDe  Morbis  A  cu- 
tis,") and  five  books  On  Ckronic  Diseases,  «  Tar- 
darura  Passionum"  (or  "  De  Morbis  Chronicis"). 
The  books  On  Chronic  Diseases  were  first  published 
in  folio,  Basil  1529;  those  On  Acute  Diseases  in 
8vo.  Paris,  1533.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8vo.  1566; 
perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  Amman,  Amstel.  1709, 
4to.,  which  was  several  limes  reprinted.    The  last 
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edition  of  the  whole  work  is  that  by  1 1  idler,  Lau- 
san,  1 774,  8 to.  2  vols.  A  new  edition  was  begun 
at  Paris  by  Delattre,  1826,  8vo.,  but  only  one  vo- 
lume was  published.  Some  academical  dissertations 
on  Caelius  Aurelianus  were  published  by  C.  G. 
Ktihn,  which  are  reprinted  in  his  Opuxula  Acade- 
mic* Medico  et  PkUologka,  Lips.  1827, 1828,  8vo. 
toI.  ii.  p.  1,  &c  For  further  information  respecting 
Caelius  Aurelianus,  tee  Holler's  BibUoih.  Medic 
Prod.  voL  i. ;  Sprengel's  Hist  d»  la  Med.  voL  ii. ; 
Rostock's  Hist.  of  Med.;  and  Choulant's  Hondbuch 
der  B'ucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltert  Median,  Leipzig, 
8vo.  1841,  from  which  two  latter  works  the  pre- 
ceding account  has  been  taken.  [W.  A.  G.] 
AURELIA'NUS  FESTI'VUS.  [Festivub.] 
AURELIUS,  one  of  the  names  of  several 
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Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurelius,  Caracalla,  Ca- 
rinus,  Carus,  Claudius,  Commodus,  Maxkn- 
tius,  Maximianus,  Numrrianus,  Probus, 
Quintillus,  Romulus, -Severus,  Verus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTON I'N US,  common!  v 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  u  the  philosopher 
was  born  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hilL  on  the  20th 
of  April,  a.  d.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  and  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Vcrus,  while  from  his 
great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Catilius  Severus.  The  principal 
members  and  connexions  of  the  family  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  followirg  table : — 


Annius 
Libo, 
Consul, 

A.D.128. 


Annius  Verus,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  native 
of  the  munkipium  of  Succnbo  in  Spain. 

Annius  Verus,  consul  for  a  third  time  a.  d.  126, 
urb.     Married  Rupilia  Faustina, 


Annius  Verus.  Married 
Domitia  Calvilla,  named 
alwi  Lucilla,  and  died 
while 


 1 

Annia  Galena 

Faustina  Augusta, 

wife  of  Antoninus 


Annia  W 
Cornincia,  postca 
younger     M.  A  urxli  ub  Antoninus 
than  M.         Augustus.  Married 
his  first  cousin,  Annia 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 


Maternal  Descent. 

L.  Catilius  Severus, 
consul  a.  D.  1 20,  and  pracf.  urb. 

I 

Catilia.    (Not  named), 
marneu,  u  wouia  sec  in, 
L.  Calvisius  Tullus, 
consul  a  second  time  109. 
I 

Domitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Verus. 

M.  Annius  Verus, 
postea 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Aug. 


i 


Annius 
Vcrus 
Caesar, 
born 
1C3, 
died 
170. 


Antoninus 
Gcminus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Commodus, 
died  when 
4  years  old. 


L.  Aurelius  Com- 
modus Augustus, 
born  31  August, 
A.  D.  161.  Mar- 
ried Brutia  Cris- 
pina,  daughter  of 
Brutius  Pracsens. 


Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurelius,  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Claudius  Pom- 
peianus,  a  Roman  knight, 
of  Syrian 


Vibia 
Aurelia 
Sabina, 


I 


I 


Domitia  FadilLu 


N.B.  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  several  children  in  addition  to  the  above.  Three 
daughters  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Commod.  18;  Herodian.  i.  12^, 
and  one  of  these  was  put  to  death  by  Carncalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
sons,  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 


The  father  of  young  Marcus  having  died  while 
praetor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
Annius  Verus,  and  from  a  very  early  period  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
honours  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
disposition,  was  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad- 
dress him  not  a*  Verus  but  Verisrimus.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  (138), 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
father  in-law,  still  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
suddenly  opened  up  to  the  youth.  For,  according 
to  the  arrangement  explained  under  Antoninub 


Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionios  Commodus  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughtei  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionius  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  va- 
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rious  otlicr  honour*  and  privileges  befitting  his 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
son  und  his  adopted  father  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admission 
of  Ccionius  Commodus  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperors  henceforward 
bore  respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelins  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  AureUu*  Verus.  When  the  double 
udoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caesar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appellation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
'active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  cast,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  liaste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Cutti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologcses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antouinus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  at  Elegcia,  and  advancing 
nt  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuceia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon ;  while  Statius  Prise  us, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemus. 
Vologcses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  place  in 
1 62  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  ArmeniaCHt,  Parthicta  Afajrimta,  and  Median. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  littlo  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 

Crney  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
arrival  from  Italy ;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkennoss,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.    All  the  achievements  of 
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the  war  were  performed  by  his  legates,  and  all  the 
general  arrangements  conducted  by  M.  Aorelius  at 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impending,  which 
threatened  to  crash  Italy  itself.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  numerous  tribes, 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  IUyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Alani,  the  Jazygcs,  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmatae, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  numerous 
calamities  from  within.  Inundations  had  destroy- 
ed many  buildings  and  much  property,  anions; 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  corn,  and  numbers 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Verus. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  emperors  should  go  forth  to  encounter  the  foe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  and  victims  were  offered 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion. 

The  contest  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelins,  whose 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia ; 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  chronological  arrangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  well-connected  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  are  our  only  sure  guide, 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is  neces- 
sarily meagre  and  imperfect.  It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  for 
peace,  and  that  the  brothers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  however,  in 
1 69,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L.  Verus 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Aetinum, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour,  although 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  the 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators,  slaves, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  furniture  of  the 
imperial  palace.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  efforts,  the 
legends  (ierniauicn-s  and  itcrnvtnia  Subacta  now 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  ParHdaa^  Armeniacm*, 
and  Median  are  dropped,  as  having  more  especi- 
ally appertained  to  L.  Verus.  Among  the  nume- 
rous engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  battle  fought  on  the  frozen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxii. 
7) ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  174, 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  circum- 
stances believed  to  be  supernatural,  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  controversy  among  the  historians  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Miracle 
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of  the  Thundering  Ix>gion.  Those  who  may  desire 
to  investigate  this  question  will  find  the  subject 
fully  discussed  in  the  correspondence  between  King 
and  Movie.  (Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1726.) 
There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment in  Lardner's  "Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies'* (chap,  xv.),  and  many  useful  remarks  are  to 
be  found  in  Milman's  History  of  Christianity  (chap. 
viL),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  **  Illustrations, 
&c  from  Tertullian"  (p.  105).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
pobed  miracle,  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
to  a  portion  of  Fleury's  *  Ecclesiastical  History," 
published  at  Oxford  in  1842. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  de  bate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Romans  were  rescued  from  a  very  critical 
situation  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  their  opponents.  That  they 
attributed  their  preservation  to  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  heaven  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  also  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  Antonine  column,  where  a  figure  supposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  seen  sending  down 
streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  below  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
their  shields. 

This  success,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  seem  to  have  struck  terror  into 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sub- 
mission or  claimed  protection.  But  the  fruits  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  for  the  emperor  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect. 
Faustina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
clining health  of  her  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
speedy  death,  was  filled  with  alarm  lest,  from 
the  youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Cotnmodus, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avi- 
dius  Cassius,  who  had  gained  great  fame  in  the 
Parthian  war  commemorated  above,  who  had  sub- 
sequently suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egypt,  and  had  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Verus.  Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
offered  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Cassius  was  meditating  upon  these  propo- 
sals, he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  The  falseness  of  the  rumour 
soon  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  offence 
was  beyond  forgiveness,  he  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  by  M. Verus,  the  legate  commanding 
in  Cappadocia.  Aurelius,  who  was  still  in  Panno- 
nia,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
months  and  six  days.  His  son  soon  after  shared 
the  name  fate.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 
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the  whole  of  this  rebellion  can  scarcely  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  warmest  admiration.  In  the  mournful 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  de- 
plores that  he  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test so  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  civil  strife.  Hia 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  from  shame  or  re- 
morse, might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fall  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject — his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  forgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refused  to  admit  the  murderers  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  hia 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fa- 
voured his  designs.  Not  one  individual  suffered 
death ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defiles  of  Taurus. 
According  to  some,  her  end  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt ;  is  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  as 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vulcatius; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brand usium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dus,  now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danubd,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required.  According- 
ly, after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Cotnmodus  and  Crispina,  he 
quitted  Rome  along  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Marcomanni, 
the  Hermanduri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effectually  crashed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Viudobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  persuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  Apolloniua, 
and  Junius  Rusticus.    He  studied  the  principle. 
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of  composition  and  oratory  under  Herodes  Atticns 
mid  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  by  his  dose  and  unre- 
mitting application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  he  was  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Apolog.  i.  init.)  as  Verisrimus  **  the  phi- 
losopher,*' an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  ever  pub- 
licly or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chaeroneia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogcnes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  familiarity  with  his  instructors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  correspondence  with  Fronto 
[  Fronto  J ;  the  most  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities  ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  offer 
sacrifices  on  their  graves.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantial 
proofs  of  his  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  zeal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cultivated  in  turn,  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  activity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westenberg,  Dit- 
aertatiottet  ad  Const ' it ut touts  M.  Aurelii  Impcrutoris, 
Lug.  Bat.  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
MdpKOV  'kmwvlvov  rov  airoKpiropos  r&v  «r 
iavr&v  (kS\ia  te".  It  is  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  tho  works  of  those  who  bad  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurelius  exer- 
cised the  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent  Me 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  tho  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit.  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate  ;  he 
steadfastly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  tho  opi- 
nions of  those  who  differed  from  himself;  his  jus- 
tice was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  gloom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  tenets  of  pure  philosophy.  In  gene- 
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ral  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  steadily 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  fairly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
nine ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
gyric we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  gods, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  had  now  returned 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  descended.  So  uni- 
versal was  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  bis  apotheosis  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
procured  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  be 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  household 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  declare,  that  he 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  and 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

The  great,  perhaps  the  only,  indelible  stain  upon 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  treated 
the  Christians ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  only  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  own  general  principles, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
literal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pius.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  during  his  reign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers;  but  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  is  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polycarp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  (167) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  horri- 
ble atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  se- 
veral years  afterwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excesses  were 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  such  care  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. But,  in  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  Gaul 
are  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  was 
returned,  that  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  that 
his  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  overpow- 
ered by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors ;  for  had  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  lament 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Med.  xi.  3.) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  pretended 
Stoics,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Many 
of  these  were  bigots  of  the  worst  class,  and  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  animosity 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  religion.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  all  other  sects  with  self-satisfied 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  fallacies  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jealous  rage  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  far  su- 
perior to  aught  they  bad  ever  practised,  or  taught, 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  forgive 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exclusive  pre- 
tensions to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  endurance  of 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  other  serious  charge  has  been  pre- 
ferred against  M.  Aurelius,  for  the  rumour  that  he 
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poisoned  L.  Voras  never  seems  to  nave  obtained  or 
deserved  the  slightest  credit,  we  may  perhaps  by  a 
close  scrutiny  detect  a  few  weaknesses.  The  deep 
sorrow  expressed  upon  the  death  of  Faustina,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  heap  ho- 
nours on  the  memory  of  a  wicked  woman  and  a 
faithless  wife,  who  rivalled  Messalina  in  shameless 
and  promiscuous  protligicy,  if  sincere,  betoken  a 
degree  of  carelessness  and  blindness  almost  incre- 
dible ;  if  feigned,  a  strange  combination  of  apathy 
and  dissimulation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
his  want  of  discernment  or  of  resolution  in  not  dis- 
covering or  restraining  the  evil  propensities  of  his 
son,  whose  education  he  is  said  to  have  conducted 
with  the  most  zealous  care.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  innate  depravity  of  the  youth,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  he  had  been  trained  with 
iudicious  firmness,  and  his  evil  passions  combated 
and  controlled  before  they  became  fully  developed, 
he  would  ever  have  proved  such  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
less cruelty  and  brutal  sensuality. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  this  period  of  history 
are  the  life  of  M.  Aurclius  by  Capitolinus,  a  mass 
of  ill-selected  and  badly  arranged  materials,  and 
the  71st  book  of  Dion  Cassius,  a  collection  of  awk- 
wardly patched  fragments.  Some  facts  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Aristeidcs  (Oral,  ix.),  Ilcrodian,  Joannes  Antio- 
chenus,  and  Zonaras. 

The  editio  princcps  of  the  Meditations  was  pub- 
lished by  Xylandcr  (Tigur.  1558,  8vo.),  and  re- 
published with  improvements  by  the  same  scholar 
ten  years  afterwards.  (Basil.  1568,  8vo,)  The 
next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Cnsau- 
bon  (Lond.  1643,  8vo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Gataker  (Cantab.  165*2,  4 to.),  reprinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
And.  Dacier,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius  translated 
into  Latin  by  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  must, 
upon  the  whole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
useful  and  ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
accompanied  by  a  commentary,  was  commenced  by 
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Schulz,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(Slesvic.  1802,  8vo.),  but  the  work  is  still  imper- 
fect, one  volume  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  numerous  translations  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  In  English,  the  best,  though 
indifferent,  is  that  published  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
and  1 764 ;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dacier 
(Paris,  1691);  in  German,  that  of  Schulz.  (Sles- 
wick,  1799.)  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  instructors  of  this  emperor  nnd  his  various 
literary  compositions,  see  Fabric.  J3UU.  Grate.  voL 
v.  p.  500.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  AURKLIUS. 

AURE'LIUS,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  bis  prescriptions  is  quoted  bv  Galen.  (De  Com~ 
;.o*  Medicam.  *cc.  Ijoc.  v.  5.  vol.  xii.  p.  892.)  He 


is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cramer's  Anectl.Gr.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  [W.A.G.J 
AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS  CHA'RISIUS. 
[Charisma.] 

AURE'LIUS  AUGUSTI'NUS.  [Auousti- 
nus.] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS. 
[Cklsus.] 

AURF/LI  US  OLY'MPI  US  NEMESI  A'N  US. 
[Nkmkmanuk.] 
AURE'LIUS  OPI'LIUS.  [Opiuus.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHIL1PPUS.  [Philippus.] 
AURE'LIUS  PRUDtfNTIUS.  [Prudbn- 

TIUR.] 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHUS.[Symmachu8.] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Victor.] 
AURE'OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  different  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallienus,  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 
army  hastened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustus  up- 
on its  favourite  general.  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  n.  260 — 267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependencies 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebcllius  Pollio,  who  has  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fanciful  designation  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exa- 
mination. No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathus  the 
Palrayrene,  in  gratitudo  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallienus  as  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  was  Aureolus,  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  he  subse- 
quently did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Mncrinnus,  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legionB  of  Illyria  in  the  ycar267,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallienus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan ;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fate  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolus  was  slain  ; 
and  the  modern  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  victory  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  contradio 
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tioo.  In  what  has  been  said  above  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  account!  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Zonaras 
in  preference  to  that  of  Pollio,  who  places  the 
usurpation  of  Aureolus  early  in  261 ;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  Oallienus  and  Au- 
reolus become  quite  unintelligible.        [  W.  R.J 

AU'RIA.    [Auriur,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Clu- 
entius. 

1.  M.  Auriur,  the  son  of  Diiuiea,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Asculum  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergius,  who  confined  him  in 
his  ergastulum,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc.  7,8.) 

2.  Num.  A»;ri rs,  also  the  son  of  Dinaea, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c.  7.) 

3.  A.  AuRtus  Mrunus,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c  8.) 
Melinus  had  married  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia. 
(cc  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  Auria,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (c  11.) 

AURORA.  [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
Cotta  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Aurunculbiur. 
None  of  the  member*  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship  :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  was  C.  Aurunculeius,  in  a  c  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculbiur, 
praetor  b.  c.  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia. 
(Liv.  xxviL  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  Aurunculbiur,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  b.  c  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

3.  L.  Aurunculrius,  praetor  urbonus  b.  c,  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  c  188.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  Aurunculbiur,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  B.  c  155,  to  prevent 
Prusias  from  making  war  upon  Attalus.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  I.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
B.  c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  18;  Dionys.  v.  50  ; 
Zunar.  viL  1 3.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1 .)  Auruncus  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  of  the 
plcbs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventine.  He  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marcius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riolanus. (Liv.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys.  vi.  49, 91, 94  ;  Cic 
de  Rep.  ii.  33,  pro  tkdb.  23;  Plut.  Coriul.  8.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  having  served 
under  him  that  Auruncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors,  sent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  marching  against  Rome,  (Dionys.  viii.22.) 


AUSONIUS. 

AUSON  (Atfonsr),  a  son  of  Odvsseus  either  by 
Calypso  or  Circe.  (TteU.  ad  I#copJL  44,  696  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollo*,  iv.  553  ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  iiL  171; 
Suidas,  t.  v.  Ai<royltit¥.)  The  country  of  the  An- 
run  cans  was  believed  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu- 
merating the  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  docs  not 
mention  Auson.  Liparus,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  island  of  Lipara  was  derived,  is  called  a  son  of 
Auson.  (Steph.  Bvx.  «.  e.  Aiwdpa.)       [I*  S.] 

AUSONIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  MSS.  i*  en- 
titled Drcimur  Magnus  Auroniur,  although  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symmachas, 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  born 
at  Bourdeaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  one 
jK?riod  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  praefect 
of  lllyricum  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Scaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  works,  thnt  he  acted  as  physician  m 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  (Idyll,  ii.  passim; 
Parental.  L  9,  Ac)  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
our  poet,  Caecilius  Argicins  Arborius,  being  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  the  nati- 
vity of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  was 
found  to  promise  high  fame  and  advancement 
(Parental,  iv.  17,  Ac)  The  prediction  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  own 
accomplishment.  The  whole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant.  His  infant  vears  were  sedu- 
lously watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
rinth ia  Maura,  wife  to  Caecilius  Arborius,  and  by 
his  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemilia 
Dryadia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.  (Parental.  vL  and 
xxv.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  from  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  bis  education  was 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius,  his  mother's  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  as 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant,  Ad  Nympkam 
mmis  cttitam.  (Pro/est.  viii.  12,  &c,  x.  16,  iiL  1, 
L  11  ;  Parental,  iiL  12,  Ac;  Wemsdorf,  Poet 
LaL  Afinortiy  voL  iiL  p.  217.)  Upon  bis  return 
to  Bourdeaux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instructions 
a*  a  grammarian,  and  riot  long  after  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  was  summoned 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  the  tutor  of 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  V  alentinian.  (  Prarf.  ad 
Syayr.  15,  &c.)  Judging  from  the  honours  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  be 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  important  charge 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  lie,  re- 
ceived the  title  of  count  (comes)  and  the  post  of 
quaestor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  he 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  pmcfectus  of  Latium, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  verifying 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  apophthegm 
of  Juvenal: 
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u  Si  fortuna  volet  fies  de  rhctore  consal." 
The  letter  of  Gratian,  conferring  the  dignity, 
the  grateful  reply  of  Ausonius,  arc  both  extant. 
After  the  death  of  Gratian  bo  retired  from  public 
life,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  country  retreat  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  native  city  (Epi$L  xxiv.), 
without  losing,  however,  his  court  favour,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Theodosius.  (Praefaliuncu/a,  i.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Ausonius  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  far  advanced  in  years  when 
invested  with  the  consulship  (GraL  Act.)%  and  he 
was  certainly  alive  in  388,  since  he  refers  to  the 
victory  of  Theodosius  over  Maximus,  and  the  death 
of  the  •»  Rutupian  robber."  (Clar.  Urb.  viL) 

Judging  from  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonius 
speaks  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
appears  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  tbe  warm  gratitude 
exposed  by  him  towards  his  benefactors,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  gentle, 
warm-hearted,  and  affectionate ;  but  it  is  so  very 
ea*y  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per- 
haps no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 


his  character.  His  religious  faith  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
bis  cradle  be  was  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives, 
be  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis- 
ciple, Pontius  Paullinus,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Nola,  frequently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  his 
aversion  to  the  pure  faith.  2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.  3.  That  bis  works  con- 
tain frequent  allusious  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  dUtinct  declaration  of  disbelief.  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
5.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  are  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
false  ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letters  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  principti,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
pendent evidence  external  or  internal.  His  poetical 
powers  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refuse  to  allow  him  any  merit  whatever, 
others  contend  that  bad  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
palm  with  tbe  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  he  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
circum*  tames,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
with  some  confidence,  that  of  all  tbe  higher  attri- 
butes of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con- 
siderable neatness  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
in  several  of  hw  epigrams,  many  of. which  are  evi- 
dently translations  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  bis  descriptive  powers 
in  the  MoeeUoy  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
his  pieces. ;  and  some  of  his  epistles,  especially  that 
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to  Paullinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misapplied  ingenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  sail  trash.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  versifica- 
tion he  is  far  inferior  to  Claudian. 
His  extant  works  are — 

1.  Epigrammatum  Liber,  a  collection  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  Ephemera,  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  Paren- 
ialia,  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  -Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Prq/estoreSy  notices  of  tbe  Professors 
of  Bourdeaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Buurdeaux  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  5.  Bpir 
taphia  I/erount,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  Tetratticha,  on  the  Caesars  from  Julius 
to  Elagabolus.  8.  Clara*  Urbe*,  the  praise*  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Lucius  SepUtn  S&- 
yuiUum^  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  suges  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  1 0.  Idyll  ia,  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  poems  on  different  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  arc  prefixed. 
The  most  remarkable  are,  Epimdion  in  putrtm 
Jul  mm  Antonium  ;  Ausonii  Villula  ;  Cupido  crud 
nffixtu;  Motella;  and  the  too  celebrated  Cento 
Nu} Alalia.  1 1.  Ecloffarium^  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Epistolae,  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends.  13.  Gratiarum  Actio  pro  Contulatu,  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  14. 
PeriocJute,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  tbe 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  Tret  Praefatitmctdae,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer's  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearinir  the  date  147'J.  and  containing  Pro- 
bae  CcntoMS,  the  eclogues  of  Calpurvius,  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistlo  on  the  death 
of  Drusus  and  some  opuscula  of  Publius  Gregorius 
Ti  fern  us.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrnrius,"  foL  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinzenzeller.  Tbe  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeus 
Ugoletus,  printed  by  bis  brother  Angelas,  at 
Parma,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent,  1517 ;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tollius,  8vo.  AmsteL  1671.    [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modern  Bouu\  but  removed  to  Burdigala  (Bour- 
deaux). He  married  Acmilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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children,  two  tons,  Decius  Magnus  Auson  ins  and 
Avitianus,  and  two  daughters,  Aemilia  Melanin 
and  Julia  Dryadia.  He  was  appointed  praefect 
of  Illyricum  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  d. 
364 — 375.)  He  died  at  the  age ,  either  of 
eighty-eight  (Auson.  Parent.  L  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Epiced.  v.  61),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
must  hare  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  as  al- 
most every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  works 
which  are  not  now  extant  (Fabric  DiUioth.  Gr. 
ToL  xiii.  p.  96,  ed.  vet ;  Scoliger,  Vita  Auson.; 
Ausonius,  Parent,  i.  and  'Epiced.)      [W.  A.  G.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (Adraptror),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  a  c.  238.  (Polyb.  L  77, 79, 80,  85,  86.) 

AUTE'SION  (AtrwLu*),  a  son  of  Tisamcnus, 
grandson  of  Thersonder,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneiccs.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Theras  and 
Argeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  father  of  Eurysthencs  and  Procles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2  ;  Paus.  iii.  15.  $4*  3.  $  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  147,  vi.  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347.)  [L.  S.J 

AU'TOCLES  (KiroKXiis).  1.  Son  of  Tolmaeua, 
was  ono  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Cythcra,  ac.  424  (Thuc. 
iv.  53) ;  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  truce  which  in  a  c.  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envovs  empowered  to  negotiate  pence  with 
Sparta  in  a  c.  371.  (Xen.  HelL  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Died.  xv.  38.)  Xenophon  (HelL  vi  3.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  his,  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  perhaps  this  same  Autocles 
who,  in  b.  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Dem.  c  Arit- 
tocr.  p.  655,  c.  PolycL  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  {Rhet 
ii.  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixidemides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  t6wou  [E.  K.] 

AUTO'CRATES  {Mrwftirnt),  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays,  the 
Ti^jwurrai,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aclian. 
(  V.  IL  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.  AJtok^ttji.) 

The  Autocrates  whose  "Axolwcf  is  quoted  by 
Athenacus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xL  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  person.  [C.  P.  M.J 

AUTOLA'US(At>To\aoj),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infant  Asclepius  when 
exposed  in  Thclpusa.  (Pau*.  viii.  4.  §  2,  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LEON  {KvroKiuv),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
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the  Opuntian  Locrians,  whenever  they  drew  up  their 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  lines 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [Ajax.]  Once 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  Crotoniats  iu 
Italy,  Autoleon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locrians. 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  on 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  suffered  severely. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Leucc.  This  was  was  done  accordingly,  and  Au- 
toleon was  cured.  While  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Stesichorus.  This  poet  had  censured  Helen 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  had  become  blind  in  con- 
sequence Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant,  bis  sight  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Stesichorus  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight.  (Conon,  Aorra. 
18.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  precisely 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonynms.  [L.  S.J 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AdrdXwroj).  I.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
Telauge.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaera  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3),  or  according  to 
Homer  (Od.  xix.  394,  Ac),  of  Amphithea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  rather  of  Antidcia,  the 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.  He  bad  his 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  for  his  cunning  and  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  L  c. ;  Ov.  Met  xi.  311.)  Once  when  he 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest,  the  nurse  placed  his 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  his  knees,  and 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odysseus.  After- 
wards, when  Odysseus  was  staying  with  him,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Par- 
nassus, and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  subsequently  recognized  by  his  aged 
nurse,  when  he  returned  from  Troy.  (Pans.  x.  8. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  295,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200.) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  was.  according  to 
Apollodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycus,  and  the 
some  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  as 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  but 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  latter  of 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  a  con- 
fusion of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Thcs&alian  of  the 
same  name.  Autolycus  is  very  famous  in  ancient 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  goods  and 
himself.  (Horn.  IL  x.  267 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201; 
Apollod.  iL  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  439;  Ewtath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  408  ;  Scrv.  ad  Am.  ii.  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Dcimachus,  who  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Dei'leon  and  Phlogius 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Amaxons.  But  after  having  gone  astray  the 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Si  nope,  until  they  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  ( Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  Ac. ;  Valer.  Flacc.  v.  1 15.)  Ho  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinope,  where 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  god  and  had  on  oracle. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans  bis 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  Lucullus  to- 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  Hyginus  {Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope,  and  a  brother  of  Phronius,  Demo- 
leon,  and  Phlogius.  [L.  S.J 

AUTO'LYCUS  (A^oAwtoj),  a  young  Athenian 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
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Calliiu.  It  is  in  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by 
him  in  the  pentathlum  at  the  Great  Panathenaea 
that  Collins  gives  the  banquet  described  by  Xcno- 
phon.    (Comp.  Athen.  v.  p.  187.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

AUT(yLYCUS  (AAriKvttos).  1.  An  Areiopa- 
gite,  who  was  accused  by  the  orator  Lycurgus  on 
account  of  removing  his  wife  and  children  from 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  a.  c.  338, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  judges.  The  speech  of 
Lycurgus  against  Autolycus  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Harpoeration,  but  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Lycurg.  c.  Ltocr.  p.  177,  ed.  Reiskc;  Harpo- 
crat.  «.  tr.  Kirri\mo%y  ?}pla ;  PluL  Vit,  X.  Orat 
p.  843,  c  d.) 

2.  The  son  of  Agnthoclcs,  and  the  brother  of 
Lyaimachus,  was  appointed  one  of  the  body -guard 
of  king  Philip  Arrhidacus,  b.  c  321.  (Arnan,  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTCLYCUS  ('AwreAAcof),  a  mathematician, 
who  is  said  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aeolis,  and  the  first  instructor  of  the  philosopher 
Arcesilaua.  (Ding.  Laert.  iv.  29.)  From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c,  and  was  contemporary  with 
.  Aristotle.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  history. 
He  wrote  two  astronomical  treatiaes,  which  arc 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
cimens of  the  Greek  mathematics.  The  first  is  on 
the  Motion  of  the  S)>here  Ktrovfitvrjs  apalpas). 
It  contains  twelve  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 
volve uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  always  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  viaible  and  invisible). 
Most  of  them  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  arc  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
first  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.  This  trea- 
tiae  may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
cond, which  is  on  the  rising*  and  Kiting*  of  the  fired 
turn,  Ttpl  hvtrokuv  koX  W<r«w,  in  two  books. 
Autolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings 
and  then  the  apparent.  The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  observed,  becnuw  the 
sun's  light  makes  the  star  invisible.  The  latter 
happen  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  just  so  far  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phaenomcna  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star ;  namely,  its 
first  visible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  lost  visible 
rising  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  last  visible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  favourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrences  might  be  observed,  and  such  ob- 
servations must  have  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  its  infancy  ;  they  were, 
moreover,  of  some  real  use- because  these  phaenomena 
afforded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  viaible  ac- 
cording to  its  brilliance,  if  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
1 8  degrees  below  the  horizon.  Autolycus  supposes 
1 5  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in- 
stead of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  rising*  and  set- 
tings, taking  account  of  the  star's  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  was  impos- 
sible, without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
hand the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 
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would  happen  ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon- 
strations, and  oven  the  enunciations,  are  in  some 
cases  not  easily  understood  without  a  globe  ;  but 
the  figures  used  by  Autolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Autolycus.  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscript*  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  libraries  at  Oxford.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  u  Sphacricae  Doc- 
trinoe  Propoaitionca,"  Argent.  1572.  Both  the 
wnrks  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588 ;  and  n 
translation  of  the  first  by  Maurolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  givon,  without  the  namo  of  Au- 
tolycus, at  p.  243  of  the  M  Universae  Geomctriae, 
etc  Synopsis"  of  Mersennus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  full  account  of  tho  works  of  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Delambre's  Hist,  de  VAstronomie  An- 
dame.  Brucker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpzovius, 
de  Auto/yco  Piianso  Diatribe,  Lips.  1744.  Seo 
also  Schaubach,  Geschichte  der  Grtechiachen  Astro- 
nomic, p.  338 ;  Fabric.  HAL  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTO'M  ATE  (AJto^tij),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
who,  according  to  Apollodorus  (iL  1.  §  5)  and 
others,  killed  Busiris,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Archi  teles,  the  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  PhthiotU  in  Theaaaly  to  Argos 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (AirofMrta)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fnrtuna,  which  seems  to  characterize  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Tiraoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Pint  De  Sui 
Lattde,  p.  542,  e.;  Ncpos,  Timol.  4.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTO'M  EDO  N  (AJtom^w),  a  son  of  Diores, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Achilles,  whereas  Hyginus  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aen,  iL  476),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  209,  xvi.  148,  219,  xvii. 
429,  &c^  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (AdTo^owt),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  xi  29,  46,  50,  319,  324—326,  346,  861, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Nicctcs,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Ncrva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (Anth.  Graee.  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling's  edition  of  Theocritus,  p. 778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  h&ropUomot 
AhwXoS  :  if  this  is  correct  there  must  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.  [Alcathour.] 

AUTO'NOE  (AfrrowM,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wife  of  Aristoeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  (Heaiod. 
Tkeog.  977;  Paua.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  &c.),  Polydorus  was  a 
brother  of  Antonoe,  and  Actacon  was  her  son. 
(C<  mp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)   Autonoe  together  with  her 
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sister  Agave  tore  Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their 
Bacchic  fury.  (Hygin.  Fab.  184.)  At  hut  grief 
and  sadness  at  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  house  of 
her  father  induced  her  to  quit  Thebes,  and  she 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  where 
her  tomb  wiw  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias. (i.  44.  §  8.)  There  are  five  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  258  ; 
ApoUod.  L  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  7.  8  8 ;  Paus  viii. 
9.  §  2  ;  Horn.  OJ.  zviii.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOPH  RADATES  (A»Vo4>pa5ctn|j),  a  Per- 
sian, who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  and  Dareius  Codomannus. 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabazus,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  prisouer, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Dem.  c  Aristocr. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiral,  Meranon,  in  B.  c  333, 
Autophradates  and  Pharnabazus  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  siege  of  which  bad  been  begun  by  Memnon. 
Pharnabazus  now  sailed  with  his  prisoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradates  attacked  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegaean,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  Pharnabazus  soon 
-after  joined  Autophradates  again,  and  both  sailed 
against  Tenedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  1.) 
During  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (AristoU  PolU.  ii.  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satraps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Arrian  {Anab.  iii.  23)  mentions  nn 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapuri,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  different  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  licet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRO'NIA  GENS,  of  which  the  only  family- 
name  mentioned  is  Pabtus.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronius  Pactus,  in  a.  c.  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (At}£ipria),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troezenian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troezen 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesla  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Dcmcter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor- 
rect reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troezenians  paid  divine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  Lithobolia,  (Paus.  ii. 
32  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidaunan  and  Aegi- 
netan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaurus  was  vi- 
sited by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle advised  the  Epidaurinns  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxcsia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  every  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agraulos  and  Ercchtheus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  B.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  till  then  been  regarded  as 
it*  metropolis  the  Aeginctans,  who  had  had  their 
sacra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the  two  statues  of  Auxesia  and  Damia,  and 


erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  called 
Oca,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  and  celebrated 
mysteries.  When  the  Epidaurians,  in  consequence 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  sacrifices  at  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  being  car- 
ried to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  surrender  of 
the  Aeginetans,  The  islanders  refused,  and  the 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  sacred  statues, 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  work  were  seized  with  madness,  in  which  they 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  to 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  Aegi- 
netans  added  to  this  legend,  that  the  statues,  while 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  that  tbey  remained  in  this  atti- 
tude ever  after.  (Herod,  v.  82-86;  Pans.  ii.  30.  §  5; 
Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  122;  comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  ii. 
10.§4,notef,iv.  6.  §  1 1,  AegineL  p.  171.)  [L.S.] 
AUXO  (Ad{*»).  1.  [Horab.] 
2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  1 ),  to- 
gether with  Hegemone,  under  the  name  of  Charites. 
[Ciiaritbs.]  [L.  S.] 

A'XIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  very  little 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  persons 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
I  is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
cognomcu  Naso,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L.  Axsitu  L.  F.  (EckhcL,  v.  p.  148);  Anita  being 
instead  of  Axius,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  Max- 
xumtu  for  Maxumus  and  Aleataadrea  for  AUjtom- 
drea.  We  do  not  know  who  this  L.  Axsius  Nam 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
have  no  cognomen.  [Axiua.] 

AXI'EROS  ('A£<V>s),  a  daughter  of  CadmOus, 
and'  one  of  the  three  Samothracian  Cabeiri.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  Apollonius  (L  915- 
921),  she  was  the  same  as  Demeter.  The  two 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  and 
Axiocersus  (Hades).  [Cabkiri.J  [L.  S.] 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Servilia 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Ahala. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Ala.   (Comp.  Cic.  OraL 

45.  )  We  have  only  one  person  of  this  name  men- 
tioned, namely, 

C.  SbrviliubQ.  f.  C.  n.  (Stbuctus)  Axilla, 
consular  tribune  in  B.C.  419  and  again  in  418, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  This 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  but  Livy 
calls  the  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  418  only  C. 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  He  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  magister 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  while  others 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala  (Axilla).  (Lir.  it.  45, 

46.  ) 

AX  ION  1.  A  son  of  Phegcus  of 

Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Areinoe  or 
Alphesiboca.  f  Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4.)  ApoUodorus  (iii. 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
Pronous.  [Agbnob,No.5,  Axcmabon,  Acarnan*.] 
2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
the  son  of  Euaemon.  (Hygin.  Fab.  90 ;  Paus.  x. 
27.)  [L.  S.] 

AXIONI'CUS  fAfcoVntoj),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  f rag- 
men U  of  the  following  nlays  have  been  preserved 
by  Athenacus  :  the  Tvftw&t  °r  Tvj>favtK&$  (iv.  p. 
166,  vi.  p.  244);  *i\»vpiwibr)t  (iv.  p.  175,  viiL  p. 
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342);  +i\iyva  (x,  p.  442);  XoAjtiWs  (vi.p.239, 
ui.p,95.)  [CP.  M.] 

AXIOPISTUS  (*A£e*in<rre»),  a  Locrian  or 
Sicyonian,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Kat^iv  xal  IVw/uu,  which  was  commonly  aacribed 
to  Epicharmua  (A then.  xiv.  p.  648,  d.  e.) 

AXIOPOENOS  fA&eVouwr),  the  avenger,  a 
surname  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  Heracles 
built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  at  Sparta,  after  he 
had  chastised  Hippocoon  and  his  tons  for  the  mur- 
der of  Oeonus.  (Pans.  Hi.  15.  §  4.)        [L.  S.J 

AXIOTHEA.  [Projurthbus.] 

AX  ICTH  EA  CA^otfo).  1.  Wife  of  Nicocles, 
king  of  Paphos.  When  Nicocles,  by  the  command 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  killed  himself,  Axiothea  slew  her 
daughters  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  her  sisters-in-law,  killed  herself.  (Diod. 
xx.  21 ;  Polyaen.  Strateg.  viii.  48.) 

2.  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
putting  on  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Speusippua  (Diog. 
Laert  iii.  46,  iv.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Siromat.  iv.  p. 
523 ;  Themistius,  OnU.  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  ("A^wj),  a  Paeonian  river-god,  who 
begot  by  Perilxu  a  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  father  of  As- 
teropaeus.  (Horn.  IL  xxi.  141,  with  the  note  of 
Eustath.;  Astbropakub.)  [L.  S.] 

A'X  I  US.  1 .  L.  Axiua,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
tioned by  Varro.  (/?.  Jt.  Hi.  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  the  latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  R$ 
Jitutica.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  AtL  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  Sue- 
tonius quotes  (Cues.  9)  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  Axius,  and  Oellius  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
which  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
the  friend  of  his  patron.  Axiu>  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Axius  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  npplying  in  a.  c. 
61  (ad  AtL  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  above.  In 
B.  c.  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
Cicero's  debt  (ad  AtL  x.  11,  13,  15.) 

AXUR,  [Anxub.] 

AZAN  ('AfaV),  a  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  was  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
and  father  of  Cleitor.  The  part  of  Arcadia  which 
he  received  from  his  father  was  called,  after  him, 
Azania.  After  his  death,  funeral  games,  which 
were  oeiiev«*a  to  na*c  ueen  trie  nrsi  in  vreece, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus.  viiL  4.  §§2, 
3,  v.  1.  §  6  ;  Steph.  Byx.  a  v.  'AfaVio.)     [L.  S.] 

AZANITES  (*AfaWTi|*V  a  physician  whose 
medical  formulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lebrity, as  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
( falen  (de  Cam  pot.  Medicam,  sec  Gen,  v.  2.  vol.  xiiL 
p.  784),  Oribasius  (Synops.  iii.  p.  43),  Ac'tius  (Te- 
trab.  iv.  Serm.  ii.  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  iv.  Serm. 
iii.  21.  p.  772),  Paulus  Aegineta  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
vii.  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  the  ear- 
liest writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ  [W.  A  O.] 

AZEMILCUS  f  A?«7uA*os)*  king  of  Tyre,  was 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradnt?* 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  B.  c 
332.  He  was  in  the  city  when  it  was  taken,  but 
his  life  was  spared  by  Alexander.  (Arrian,  ii.  15, 
24.) 

AZE'SIA  fAfw'n).  a  sunlamp  nf  Do  meter  and 
Persephone,  which  is  derived  either  from  df«i«tr 
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rods  WfwoJf,  to  dry  fruits,  or  from  JWk,  to  seek. 
(Zenob.  iv.  20 ;  Suid.  a Hesych.  a  v.;  Span- 
heim,  ad  Caliim.  p.  740.)  [L.  S.J 

AZEUS  ('Af»w),  a  son  of  Clymenns  of  Oreho- 
menofi.  was  a  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of 
Astyoche.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  513 ;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
lie  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erginus,  the  eldest  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onches- 
tian  Poseidon.  [Erginus,  Clymbnuk.]  [L.S.] 

AZO'RUS  ("Afsjpor),  according  to  Hesych  ma 
(a  v. ),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said  • 
to  have  built  the  Pelagonian  town  of  Azoros. 
(Steph.  Byz.  a  e.)  [L.  S.J 


B. 

BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet  AVr.  c  86),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Bnrhillua  [Barbillua,] 

BA'BRI  US(Bdtfpmj),  or  KA'BRIAS(Boe>fas), 
sometimes  also  called  (iA'BRIAS  (ra€plas\  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Babrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Aesopean  fables  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (Ep.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  an  some  of  Habrius's 
verses  arc  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  (a  e.  &i3«),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  tbo 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  A  nanus,  who 
speaks  (Praef.)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Choi  iambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.J,  was  called  Mvffot  and  Mw- 
di'cmSoi,  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  (a  v.  B&ptos),  or  two  volume*  (voluminu) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  tho  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fables  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forma  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Maximus  Plunudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  tbey  did 
it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop's  fables. 
[Absopus,  p.  4  8,  a,]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact 
which  was  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  u  De  Babrio,  Fabularuiu  Acso- 
pearum  Scrip  to  re,"  Load.  1 776,  reprinted  nt  Erlnn- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  ISuida* ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  "  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  quales  ante  Planudcm  ferebantur," 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.G1. 
Schneider,  **  Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Baton,* 
VratisL  1812;  by  Berger,  BaSpiov  fi66*tv  x»AwV- 
(itKdev  fii6\la  rpfa,  Ac,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Knock, 44  Babrii  Fabulae  ctFabularum  Fragmenta," 
Halis  Sax.  1835. 

BABU'LLIUS.  [Bacillus.] 

BABYS  (Bdffvt).  1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicus  (ap.  Athen.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Typbon.  {Typhon.J  _ 
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BACCH  I  ADA  E. 


2.  The  father  of  Pherecydes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487 ; 

DlOg.Laert.i.116.  [I'HKRKCYDKS.] 

3.  A  flute-player,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  pro- 
verb against  bud  flute- players,  "He  plays  worse 
than  Babys."  (A then.  xiv.  p.  624,  b.;  comp.  Zcnob. 
iv.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (Bo*x«foar),  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  lines  preserved 
by  Athenaeus.  (jut.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCHl'US,  of  Miletus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  (Var.  R.  R.  i.  1), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  lib.  viii.  x.  ziT. 
xt.  xvii.  xviii.) 

BACCHEIUS  (B«*x«oj),  ramamed  Senior 
(6  yip»v\,  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  turaywyij 
Ttxrns  fiowrurqr.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabricius  (Bibl.  Grate,  ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  gives 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  {de  Rebut  tuis,  i.  6)  a»  bis 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  species  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  (prae/".  in  Arist. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheias  was  first  edited  by 
Marinus  Mersennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  fol., 
p.  1887.)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morelli,  Paris, 
1623,  Bvo.,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
tjuae  Afusieae  Auctores  Septrm%  Arust.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  preface, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  by  Fabricius.  (L  c)       [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCHEIUS  (Bo*x««»»),  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot  GUuu.  Hip- 
poor.  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (Gal. 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Apkor."  vii.  70.  voL  xviii. 
pt  t.  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.&  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  tew  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Erotianus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (Erot  Glou.  Hippocr. 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  GaL  Comment  in  Jlippocr. 
"E/iid.  VI."  i.  prooem.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  L  p.  794 ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  u  de  Med.  Offic."  i.  prooem. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.A.G.] 

BACCH I 'A  DAE  (Bo*x«<tfcu),  a  Hcmcleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  a.  c.,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cypsclus,  about  u.  c.  657. 
Diodorus  (Fragnu  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Hcmcleid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
descendant  from  Aletes,  who  in  B.C.  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidac  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth 
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( Wen,  ad  Diod.  I.  c;  Pind.  dump,  xiii.  1 7 ;  SchnL 
ad  l*ind.  Nem.  vii.  155 ;  Paus.  iL  4  ;  Miill.  Aw. 
i.  5.  §  9);  while  from  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  it  would 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchis  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  a  Heracleid,  dynasty.  In  his  line 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  a  c.  74H,  Teiestes  was 
murdered  by  Arieus  and  Perantaa,  who  were  them- 
selves Bacchiads,  and  were  perhaps  merely  the  in- 
struments of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  clan  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Diod. 
and  Paus.  IL  ce.)  From  Diodorus,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Automencs  was  king, 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  oligarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  annual  prytanes  elected  from  and  by 
the  Bacchiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  years  (747-657); 
nor  does  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  period  of  200 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378  ;  Mill!.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)  It  was  in- 
deed of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  of 
any  very  long  duration  ;  the  members  of  the  ruling 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another  (Herod,  v. 
92);  and  their  downfall  was  moreover  hastened  bv 
their  excessive  luxury  (Ael.  V.H.  i.  19),  as  weft 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  which  the 
atrocious  outrage  that  drove  Arcbias  from  Corinth, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra, 
is  proljobly  no  very  unfair  specimen.  (Diod.  hie. 
de  Virt.  et.  ViL  228;  Plut.  A  mat  p.  772,  e.;  Schol 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  deposition 
by  Cypselus  with  the  help  of  the  lower  orders 
( Herod,  v.  92  ;  Aristot.  PoliL  v.  10,  12,  ed. 
Bekk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  driven  into 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Plut. 
Lystiml.  c  1 ;  Liv.  L  34 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  IliU.  of 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c)  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Corinth, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  Hcnwleid 
Phnlius,  who  led  tho  colony  to  Epidomnus  in 
u.  c.  627.  (Time.  i.  24.)  As  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiudne,  may  be  men- 
tioned Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thebes,  about 
n,  c  728  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
Eumelua,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  33; 
Athcn.  i.  p.  22,  c;  Schol.  ad  Piud.  Otyiup.  xiii.  30; 
Miill.  Hist,  ttf  Greek  Lit.  c.  X.  §  2.)  Strabo  tells 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lynccstian  kings 
claimed  descent  from  the  Racchiadue.      [E.  E.J 

BA'CCHIDES  (Boxxftw),  an  eunuch  of  Mi- 
thridatcs.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by 
Lucullus,  Mithridates  in  despair  sent  Bacchides  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  n.  c  71.  (Plut. 
lucull.  18,  &c)  Appian  (M  82)  calls  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  tho 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  this  town 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  above.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.  (Dionysus.] 

BACCH Y'LIDES  (BwxuAi'Sw).  L  One  of 
tho  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  wjis  a  native  of 
Iulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  the  nephew  as  well 
as  fellow- townsman  of  Simnnidc*.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
426  ;  Steph.  By*.  *.  r.  'lovklj.)  Hi,  father  is  va- 
riously called  Mcdon  (Suidas,  «.  v.  BawxvAio>)s), 
Me  i  Ion  (Epigr.  in  novem  Lyr.  op.  lii'tckk,  Sckol. 
Piml.  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etym.  M.  p.  582.  20)  : 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  the  athlete  Bac- 
chylides.  We  know  nothing  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse, 
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together  with  Simonidcs  and  Pindar.  ( Aclinn,  V. 
II.  iv.  15.)  Eusehius  mnkca  him  flourish  in  n. c. 
4-)U;  but  a*  Hiero  died  B.  c  467,  and  Bacchylides 
obtained  great  fiune  at  his  court,  his  poetical 
reputation  must  have  been  established  aa  early  as 
u  c  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
■tales  (ad  Ol.  ii.  154,  155,  ml  Pyth.  ii.  131,  161, 
166,  167,  171)  that  Bocchylides  and  Pindnr  were 
jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
this  was  the  feet,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  love  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Greek  grammarians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

TBe  poems  of  Bacchylides  were  numerous  and 
•f  various  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Kpiniri 
(songs,  like  Pindar's,  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
the  public  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs 
Prosodia,  Hyporchcmata,  Erotica,  and  Paroenia  or 
Drinking-songs:  but  all  of  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragment*.  It  is, 
thefefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetical  value ;  but  as  for  at  we  can  judge 
from  what  has  come  down  to  us,  Bocchylides  was 
distinguished,  like  Simonidcs,  for  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
marks (c  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
inexorable  character  of  fate,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
elegy*  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Attic  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poem*  there  arc  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness. The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  have  been 
published  by  Neue,  -  Baechylidis  Cct  Fragraenta," 
Bcrol.  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  "  Poetae  Lyrici 
Graeci,"  p.  820,  Ate. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  n.  c.  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
the  Sophists.  (Suidas,  ».  c.  So^ionfs.) 

BAXCHYLUS  (written  Bairx^Aof,  by  Eu- 
scbius,  but  given  with  only  one  I  by  Jerome, 
Rufhnus,  Sophronius,  and  Nicephorus),  bishop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  under  Commodus  and  Sevens.  He  is 
recorded  by  Kuscbius  and  Jerome  as  having  writ- 
ten on  the  question,  so  early  und  so  long  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Hasten  From 
the  language  of  Eusebius,  Vulesitis  is  disposed  to 
infer  that  this  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bac 
chylus  wrote  udc  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  A  chain 
crant  cpiscoporum  persona."  And  in  the  ancient 
fireek  Synodicon,  published  by  Paphus  at  Stras- 
hurg  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Fabricius's  HiUiothetxi  (•nirju,  not  only  is  this 
council  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
eighteen  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Faster  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
lilierations.  (Fabric  KU.  Graee.  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  anklri*tu>p  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Kusc- 
bius and  Jerome.    (Euseb.  Hut.  Ecct.  v.  22,  23  ; 
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Jerome,  de  Viru  Illuttr.  c.  44,  and  the  note  of  M 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  m.  M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecclesiaKtical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by  • 
Gcnnadius,  de  Viria  Il/uslri/xis,  c,  24  :  "Bachiarius, 
vir  Christians  philosophiae,  nudus  ct  expeditus 
vacare  Deo  disponens,  ctifira  peregrinationem  pro|>- 
ter  conscrvandam  vitac  integritatem  elegit.  Kdi- 
disse  dicitur  gram  opuscula :  sed  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tantum  defUU  ItU-i/um  legi,  in  quo  satisfacit  Ponti- 
fici  nrbis,  ad  versus  querulos  et  infamatores  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  timore  hominuui, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinationem  suscepissc,  ct  exiens  de 
terra  sua  cohacrcs  ficret  Abrahnmae  patriarchae." 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Biirhiariua  Afacmetis,  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Grout  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cncl  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubcrtus  Miraeus 
(Aubert  Ijcroirc)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St.  Augustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.  * 
Schonemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof,  that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
FkUy  infers,  that  the  author's  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
clear  himself.  Schonemann  concurs  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  thore  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise  ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florius,  that  the  author's  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priscilbanists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide  ;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (tiesch.  der  CkruL 
Hcliyiou,  ftc.  ii.  3,  p.  1485)  as  indubitably  tne. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  are  the 
treatise  "de  Fide,"  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re-admissioa 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  lieen  excom- 
municated for  reducing  a  nun.  The  44  Ohjnrgntie 
in  Kvagrium,"  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  **Libri  Duo  de  Deitato  ct  Incarnatinnc  Verbi 
ad  Jannarium,"  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florins  as 
the  productions  of  Bachiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  ol 
direct  external  proof.  Posseniu,  Bale,  imd  I 'its 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  u{hmi  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  "  Kpistola  ad  Jannarium  de  recipient  i* 
Lapsis,"  or  **  De  Reparationc  Lapsi,"  was  first 
published  in  the  Mmumcuta  S.  I'atntm  (hllu- 
doxngrajtha  of  John  James  Orynacus,  Basle,  I '>»>!». 
It  was  included  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 

•  "The  infinite  fables  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bole)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal."  Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  I'olg  fHU^ 
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Bigne's  BiblioOeca  Patrnm,  1575,  vol.  L  1589, 
vol.  iii.  1654,  vol  iii. ;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  toI.  t.  ;  and  in  the  Lvon's  edition,  1677, 
vol.  vL  The  treatise  "  de  Fide"  wa.  first  pub- 
lished  in  the  second  Tolume  of  Muratori's  Atwc- 
dola,  Milan,  1 697,  where  the  text  is  given  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Franciscus 
Florins,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  M  de 
Haeresi  Priscilliana,"  the  second  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Dectrina  BachiariL"  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Gallandi's  BSJiatheea  Patrum. 
The  works  of  Bachiarius  arc  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  La  Etpana  Sugrada  of  Henry 
Floras,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo- 
lumes quarto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  Itavo  possessed  an  understanding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  spirit  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  amiable.    [J.M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  b.  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Babullius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  {ad  Att.  xiii.  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BACIS  (Debus),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  /3a fciv,  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  tunes,  nowe\er,  liaeis  was  regarded  as  n 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
llcleon  in  Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Corycian  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Herodotus  and  Pausanins,  we  see  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§  6,  14.  §  3,  32.  §  6 ;  Herod,  viiu  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph.  Pax,  1009  with  the  SchoL,  Eq*it.V2Z,  Av. 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Boeotia  Bam  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome ;  and,  in  feet,  Cicero  (de 
lhvin.  L  18),  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xii.  25),  Tsetses  lad 
Lycopk,  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bads  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
(Strom..  L  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphva,  and  was  also  called 
Cydas  and  Ale  tea.  (Com  p.  Tsetses,  ad  Lycopk.  I.e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Tzetzes,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Pax,  1009;  corn  p. 
Perison.  ad  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  25.)        [L.  S.] 

BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Egyptian  Onuphia,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 
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worshipped  at  Hermonthis  in  Upper  Egypt,  just 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  sise  Bacis  was  re- 
quired to  excel  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macrob.  Sat. 
L  21 ;  Aelian,  Hist  An.  xii  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'DIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  itospet, 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besieging  Capua,  a.  c.  212.  Crispi- 
nus at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Radius,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
challenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  be 
wounded  Badius,  who  Bed  to  his  own  party.  (Li v. 
xxv.  18;  Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  3  ) 

BADRES  (BdVff)*  or  BARES  (Bdpip),  a 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
the  force  which  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt,  sent 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  the  pretext  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  Arcesilaus  III.  [Battiadak.] 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  B.  c\  the 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrene,  and 
Mail  res  was  anxious  to  take  the  city ;  but  through 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  land 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  (Herod,  iv.  167, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Madras  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.    (Herod,  vii.  77.)         [EL  KL] 

BAE'BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  cog* 
noraens  are  Diver,  Herkknius  (?  see  Li  v.  xxii 
34),  Sulca,  Tamphilus  :  the  last  is  the  only  sur- 
nnme  which  appears  on  coins,  where  it  is  written 
Tampilus.  (EckheL,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  member 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Co. 
Bacbius  Tamphilus,  in  B.  c.  182.  For  those  whose 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Baebiur. 

BAF/BIUS.  1.  L.  Baebius,  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  a  c  202. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Liv.  xxx.  25 ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Baebius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B»  c  200, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  enguge  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxL  6.) 

3.  M.  Baebius,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  B»  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  others 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiiL  6.) 

4.  L.  Baebiur,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  B.C.  168,  to  inspect  the  s-tate 
of  affairs  there,  before  Aemilius  Paullus  invaded 
the  country.  (Liv.  xii  v.  18.) 

5.  A.  Baebius,  caused  the  memriers  of  the 
Aetoliau  senate  to  be  killed  in  B»  c.  167,  and  was 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  praettt,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Whether,  however,  Bacbius  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Aotolia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Liv. 
xlv.  28,  31.)  * 

6.  C  Bakbiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B,  c  111, 
was  bribed  by  Jugnrtha  when  the  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions,  Baebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigation. 
(Sail.  Jug.  33,  34.) 

7.  C  Baebius  was  appointed  by  L.  Caesar 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  B.  c.  89,  as  his 
successor  in  the  command  m  the  social  war.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  a  L  48.) 
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8.  M.  Bakbius  was  put  to  death  by  Mariusand 
Cinna  when  they  entered  Rome  in  n.  c.  87.  In- 
stead of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Bacbius  was 
literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  72;  Florus,  iii.  21  ;  Lucan,  ii. 
119.) 

9.  M.  Basbu'r,  a  brave  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L.  Piso  in  Macedonia,  b.  c,  57.  (Cic.  in  J'is.  36.) 

10.  A.  Babbius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asta  in 
Spain,  deserted  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  over  to  Caesar,  B.  c.  45.  {Bell. 
Hi*p-  26.) 

11.  H.v kiii i  s,  a  Roman  senator,  served  under 
Vatinius  in  Illyria.  On  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
B.  c.  44,  the  lllyrians  rose  against  Vatinius,  and 
cut  off*  Bacbius  and  five  cohorts  which  he  com- 
manded. (Appian,  llltjr.  13.) 

BAK'BIUS  MACRI'NUS.  [Macrincs.] 
BArTBIUS  MARCELLl'NUS.  [Marcr^ 

LINUS.] 

B  A  ETON  (Bairwv),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  in  measuring  distances  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called  6  'AXt^dvSpou  flij^oiTitmJt. 
He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  oradfiol 
tt}j  'AA«{dV8fov  vi.pr.as.  (Athcn.  x.  p.  422,  b. ; 
Plin.  U.N.  vi.  17.  s.21,  19.S.22,  vii.2;  Solin.55.) 

BAET  YLUS  (Ba/rvAof),  is  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
were  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
places,  and  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
stones  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
being  erected  in  the  places  where  they  had  fallen 
down.  (  Phot  Cod.  242.)  Eusebius  ( Praep.  Evang. 
L  1 0)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
endowed  with  souls  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Ractylus,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge,  and  a  brother  of  Ilus  and  Cronos. 
Traces  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  are 
found  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
less  than  among  the  Greeks.  Photius  (/.  c)  says, 
that  Asclcpiades  ascended  mount  Libanon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hcliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  most  wonderful  tales.  (Comp.  Lucian,  Alex.  30; 
Theophrast  CharacL  16  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
p.  713.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
was  given  to  Uranus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
fant Zens,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hcsych.  t.  v.);  and 
a  little  above  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
every  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  covered  with 
raw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
same  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Paus.  ix.  24. 
§  5  ;  comp.  vii.  22.  §  3  ;  Tac.  Ilia.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEUS  (BaTot),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
latter  in  Sicily.  Mount  Baca  in  the  island  of  I  V- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  hut  espe- 
cially Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 
694,  with  Txctx.  note ;  Steph.  Byx.  i.  r.  Bala ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAGAEUS  (Ba7a?or).  L  A  Persian  noble- 
man, to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
conveying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
execution  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
satrap  of  I<ydia,  about  520  u.  ft  On  his  arrival  at 
Sard  is,  Bagncus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  satrap's  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 
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several  minor  finnans  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  with  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeved.  (Herod,  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  fiancartu  (Ba7Keuct),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  is  mentioned  by  X*no- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  DascyUum, 
defeated  the  cava\ry  of  Agcsiiaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  u.  c  396.   (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
4.  §  13;  Plut.  A<jesil.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAGI'STANES  (Ba-yj<rrdV»jj),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bessus  and  the  conspirator*, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da- 
reius, b.  c.  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.    (Arrian,  iii.  21  ; 
Curt.  v.  13.) 

BAGO'AS  (Baytias).  1 .  An  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  111.  (Ochus),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  by 
Diodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (tJautj  koI  wapayofua 
tui^iptjv).     In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  B.  c.  350,*  Bagoas  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Hhodian,  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  third  part  of  tho  Greek  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xvi.  47.)    Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
Lacratcs,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvi.  49.)    In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.  Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Bubastus  ;  and  hence- 
forth an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  tho  western  pro- 
vinces, while  Bagoas  directed  affairs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Diod.  xvi.  50.)    The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  a.  c.  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  vix.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt    To  the  murder  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest  whom 
he  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  B.  c  336.  He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  CatlomonnuM  (a 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,-obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself. 
(Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  vL  8 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736*; 
Arr.  Anab.  ii.  p.  41,  e.;  Curt  vi  3.  §  12.)  [E.E.] 
2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.    He  was  a  youth  of 

*  This  date  is  from  Diodorus;  but  see  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  vol.  vL  p.  1 42,  note  2. 
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remarkable  beauty.  Alexander  was  passionately 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  huvo  kissed  him  pub- 
licly in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Curt.  vL  5, 
x.  1;  Plut.  Ali-jt.  67;  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigrancs  or  Mithridates,  who 
together  with  Mithraus  expelled  Ariobarxancs  from 
Cappadocia  in  B.  c  92.  (Appian,  Mithr.  10;  comp. 
Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

The  name  Bagoas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eunuch ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Comp.  QuintiL  v.  12 ;  Ov.  Am. 
ii.  2.  1.) 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  surrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Guaga- 
uiela,  b.  c.  331.  (Curt.  v.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (BdKcucpos).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
ii.  c.  333.  (Arrian,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
apainvt  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(l)iod.  xviii.  2*2.)  It  was  probably  this  Balacrus 
who  mariied  Pkila,  the  daughter  of  Antipatcr,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Cratcrus.  (Phot.  p.  111. 
b.  3,  ed.  Be'kker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  B.  c  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  i.  30,  iiu  5 ;  Curt. 
viiLll.) 

3.  The  commander  of  the  javelin-  throwers  (dicov- 
TMTTaf)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  iiL  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGKUS  (BdAoypoj),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Ma*«- 
iovnea)  in  two  books  at  least  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  rr. 
'AMaA«o»,vO\ft»Aoj,  A-^x'-w.) 

BA'LAN  US,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambassadors  offering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  a.  a  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  14.) 

BALAS.  [Alrxanobr  Balah,  p.  114.] 

BALBI'LIUS,  who  was  in  S|»ain,  b.  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  xv.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongnult 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  A.  d.  55  (Toe  Am.  xiiL  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Aegypt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec 
Quaest.  Nat.  iv.  2 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xix.  prdoem.) 

BALBI'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
iu  n.  c.  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
b.  <:  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship. (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name;  but  as  we  learn  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Aemilius  Lepidus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  B.  c.  30,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Kacnins,  who  was  consul  suffectus  in  that  year. 

BALBI'NUS.  When  intelligence  reached  Home 
that  the  elder  Gordian  and  his  son  had  both  pe- 
rished in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Moximin, 
tliiming  for  vengeance,  wasadvancing  towards  Italy 
at  the  he;ul  of  a  powerful  army,  the  senate  resolved 
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upon  electing  two  rulers  with  equal  power,  one  of 
whom  should  remain  in  the  city  to  direct  the  civil 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  against 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Decimus  Caelius 
Balbiitus  and  Marcus  Clodiu*  Pupienus  Maxim  as, 
both  coiibulirs  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  soldier  and 
an  able  general.  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  traced  his  descent  from  Cornelius  Balbus  of 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompcy,  Cicero,  and  Caesar, 
hod  governed  in  succession  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  orators  and  poets 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  lore  of 
nil  ranks.  M.ixiniutv,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  black- 
smith, according  to  others,  of  a  coachrnakcr.  He 
hod  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  by 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  Illyria  and  the 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  firmness 
and  strictness. 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  affection  to  the 
family  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  and 
proclaimed  Caesar.    While  Pupienus  was  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walls  of 
Aquilcia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  citizens  and  the  praetorians.  The 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  closely  invested,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  cut  off,  but  in  retalia- 
tion they  made  desperate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
regions  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
ruins.    These  disorders  were  repressed  for  a  time 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  welcoming  with  the  most 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  armies  and 
I  their  triumphant  chief.    But  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.    The  hatred  existing  between  the  prae- 
torians and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  openly  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themselves  nnd  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.    A  conspi- 
racy was  soon  organized  by  the  guards.    On  a  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Cnpitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  seised 
the  two  emperors,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  through  the  streets,  and  finally 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  different  historians  have  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statements  of 
ancient  writers  arc  so  irreconcileable,  tliat  we  have 
no  sure  resource  except  medals;  but,  by  studying 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  afford,  we  may 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  Eckhcl,  that  the  accession  of  Balbinus  and 
Maximus  took  place  about  the  end  of  April,  a.  d. 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust iu  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  hero  a  remarkable  innova- 
tion which  was  introduced  iu  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  tho  election  of  these  princes. 
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Up  to  this  period,  although  several  individual*  had 
enjoyed  nt  the  same  time  the  appellation  of  Au- 
gustus, it  had  been  held  as  an  inviolable  maxim  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
not  admit  of  division,  and  could  be  vacated  by 
death  only.  But  the  senate,  in  this  case,  anxious 
to  preserve  perfect  equality  between  the  two  em- 
perors, departed  from  a  rule  scrupulously  observed 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  invested  both  with  the 
office  and  appellation  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  The 
precedent  thus  established  was  afterwards  gene- 
rally followed  ;  colleagues  in  the  empire  became 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  colleagues  in  the 
chief  priesthood ;  and  when  pretenders  to  the  pur- 
ple arose  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  they  all  assumed  the  title  among  their  other 
designations,  [W.  R.] 


BALBUS,  a  family-name  in  several  gentes.  It 
was  originally  a  surname  given  to  some  one  who 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

■  I.  AcUU  Balbi,  plebeians. 

1.  M\  Acilius  L.  f.  K.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
a  c,  160.  (Cic.  de  Smtd.  5,  ad  Alt.  xiL  5  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  36.) 

2.  M'.  Acilius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Balbus,  consul 
a  c.  114.  (Obsequ.  97 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29,  56. 
s.  57.)  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Acilii  Balbi 
the  annexed  coin  is  to  be  referred.  The  obverse 
lms  the  inscription  Ba(l)bvs,  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  before  which  is  X.  and  beneath  Roma, 
the  whole  within  a  laurel  garland.  On  the  reverse 
we  have  MV.  Aui.i,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 
s  quadriga. 


II.  T.  Am  pi  us  Balbus,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  63,  proposed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague  T.  Labienus,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Asiatic  victories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  laurel  crown  and  all  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Cireensian  games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
the  praetexta  in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
40.)  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
aedilcship,  although  he  was  supported  by  Pompey 
(SchoL  Bob.  pro  Plane,  p.  257,  ed.  Orelli) ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  praetor  in  B.  c.  59,  as  we  find 
that  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  (Com p.  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c  49,  he  sided  with  the 
Pompcian  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
levy  of  troop*  at  Capua,  (Ad  AtL  viii.  1 1,  b.)  He 
no  doubt  left  Italy  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  for 
we  find  him  in  the  next  year  endeavouring  to  obtain 
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money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephe- 
sus,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by 
the  arrival  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  105.)  Bal- 
bus  was  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (com p.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  70),  who  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion, a  c  46.  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12.) 

Balbus  appears  to  have  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times;  for  Suetonius  (Ota.  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesar's  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampius.  Balbus  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  wDe  Vita  Populi  Roinaui." 
(Varr.  Fnu/m.  p.  249,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Anttmiu*  Balbus,  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q.  Antonius  who 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  a  c  82  and  was  killed  by 
L.  Philippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  EpiL  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  struck  either  by,  or  in 
honour  of,  this  Balbus.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  is  Q.  A(n)to. 
BA(r)a  Pb.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  M.  Alius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  a  c 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
Thesaur.  Afore//.),  of  which  the  reverse  is  Anus 
Balbus  Pr.,  with  the  head  of  Balbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Patbr,  with  the  head  of  Sardus, 
the  father  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  island.  In 


a  c  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviri 
under  the  Julian  law  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompey 's  colleague.  (Suet  Oct.  4,  FUl.  iii.  6, 
ad  AtL  ii.  4.) 

V.  Comelii  Balbi,  plebeians. 
The  Cornelii  Balbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Oades ;  and  his 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbus.  The  reason  why  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentioned  below. 
[No.  1.] 

1.  L.  Corkblius  Balbus,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  Gades,  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family  in  that  town.    Gades,  being  one  of 
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war  against  Scrtorius  in  Spain,  and  Balbus  thus 
had  ail  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
served  under  the  Roman  generals,  Q.  Metcllus 
Pius,  C.  Memmius,  and  Pompey,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Taria  and  Sucre.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  citizenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey's  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls, Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L.  Gellius,  b.  c. 
72.  (Cic  pro  Batb.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  praenomen  of  the  other ;  though 
some  modern  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  B.  c  199,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gades.  {Pro 
Baib.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorius, 
B.  c  72,  Balbus  remored  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
viction. Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey's 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lenc,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
Rut  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey's  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  B.  c.  61, 
in  the  capacity  of  praefectus  fabrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  proctorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  b.  c  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  departure 
to  Gaul  in  B.  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
iiis  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  b»  c  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey's 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Focdcmtoe  Civi- 
tatea  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant. 

In  the  civil  war,  iu  B.  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  to  keep  tip 
the  Beinblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  he  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  ni fairs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey's  parti- 
sans; but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  against  Puuipey 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exertions  were  employed  to 
promote  Caesar's  interests.  He  was  especially 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  ne  bad 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  he  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  pressed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  in  Caesar's  favour.  Cicero, 
after  u  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  buttle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  correspondence 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  good 
unices  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  for  him.  During  all 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  attain  at  Rome ; 
and  we  see,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  Balbus  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  by  Suetonius 
(Cbes.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Cues.  60),  that  Balbus 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  senate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  wax,  in  B.  c  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Balbui 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianus  at  Neapolis.  During 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 

I  that  his  professions  to  Octavianus  were  hollow, 
and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this,  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken ;  Balbus, 

!  whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  himself 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octavianus  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  his  propraetorehip 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi- 
anus (copied  from  the  Themur.  MortJL\  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Cab&ar.  IIIvir,  R. 
P.  C.  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  on  the 


reverse  Balbus  Pro  Pr.  He  obtained  the  con- 
sulship in  n.  c  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
Pliny  (//.  N.  viL  43.  s.  44),  in  which  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  citizen  twenty 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii  32),  which  would 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbinus  could  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 
Balbus  was  the  author  of  a  diary  {Eyiemeru) 
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which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  of  the  moat  re- 
markable occurrences  in  his  own  and  Caesar's  life. 
(Sidon.  ApolL  Ep.  ix.  14;  SueL  Can.  81 ;  Capi- 
tolin.  Balbin.  2.)  He  took  care  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  continued  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  docs  not,  howerer,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
dern writers,  that  Balbus  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  letters  we  find  four  from  Balbus.  (Ad 
Att.  viii.  15,  ix.  6,  13.) 

2.  P.  Cornxliub  Balbus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Gades  or  Rome. 

3.  L.  Cobnblius  Balbus  P.  r„  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding [No.  *2J,  and  frequently  called  Minor,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  [No.  1  ],  was  born 
at  Gades,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  his  father  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  (b.  c.  49)  he  served  under  Caesar, 
and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Lenta  Wis  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's,  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Halbus  under- 
took the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  paid  Lentulus  a  visit  in  the  Pompeiau 

at  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
if.  Balbus  served  under  Caesar  in  the 
and  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  through  his  uncle.  In 
return  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
him  pontiff ;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor- 
nelius Balbus  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Roman 
Kurra,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobius.  (Saturn,  iii.  6.) 

In  B.  c  44  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propraetor  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
while  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb,  which  was  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
dock-yard ;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Didyina  or  double-city.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
169.)  But  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  kind ;  and  at  length, 
after  plundering  the  provincials  and  amassing  large 
treasures,  he  left  Spain  in  B.c.43,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 


though he  bad  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
While  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Garamautes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  March,  b.  c.  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  bom 
a  Roman  citizen.  (Plin.  H.  N.v.b;  Veil.  Pat.  iL 
51 ;  Strab.  UL  p.  109.)  Balbus,  like  his  uncle,  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune ;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
anxious  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
bus erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
city,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining four  pillars  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
&  c.  1 3,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
gustus to  Rome ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
for  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25  ;  Plin.  //.  X.  xxxvi.  7. 
a>  12.)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bal- 
bus. He  may  have  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
L.  Valerius  made  his  heir,  although  he  had 


involved  Valerius  in  many  law-suits,  and  had  nt  Inst 
brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  (VaL  Max. 
vii.  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Cornelii 
Balbi,  see  Orclli's  Onomasticon  Tutliaaum  and 
Drumann's  Rom,  vol.  ii.  p.  594,  &c.) 

VI.  Domititu  Balbus, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  A.  D.  61.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 

VII.  Jm,'u  Balbi. 

1.  D.  Lablius  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saccular  games  in  B.  c.  17  (Fast.  Capitol), 
and  consul  in  B.c.6.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  9.) 

2.  Lablius  Balbus,  accused  Acutia,  formerly 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitelline  of  treason  (majesias),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  a.  D.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albucilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island  :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent 
(Tac^nn.  vL  47,  48.) 

VIIL  Lectin  Balbi. 

1.  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  jurist  See  below. 

2.  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  (DeNat.Deor.  L  6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  M  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight 
(De  NaL  Dear,  iii  40,  de  Divin.  L  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero's 
"  Hortensius."  (Fraam.  p.  484,  ed.  Orelli.) 

IX.  L.  Naevhu  Balbus,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  appointed  in  a,  c.  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.xlv. 
1 3.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  family.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus,  the  reverse  is  C.  Nab.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a 


X.  Nonius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octavianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
sius,  a  partizan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  L.  2.) 
XI.  Odavius  Balbus.    See  below. 
XII.  Thorn  Balbi,  plebeians. 
1.  C.  Thobius  Balbus,  of  Lanuvium,  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fin.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  ho  has  been  by 
Pighius,  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's Brutus  (c.  67).     The  annexed  coin  of  U 
Thorius  lialbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Sospita,  whose  worship  was  of  great  auti- 
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quity  at  Lanuvium,  with  the  letter*  T.  8.  M.  R. 
(that  is,  Juwmia  Sotpitae  vuujnae  reginar);  and  on 
the  reverse  L.  Thorivs  Baarvs,  with  a  bull  rul- 
ing forward.  Eckhel  (v.  p.  324,  &c.)  thinks  that 
the  bull  has  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Thorius, 


2.  Sp.  Thorius  Balbus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
about  B.  c  111,  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro- 
duced in  his  tribuncship  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  been  discovered  on 
bronze  tablets,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Did.  of  Ant.  9.  v.  Thoria  Let.  (Cic.  Brut.  36, 
<U  Orat.  ii.  70 ;  Appian,  D.  C.  i.  27.) 

BA'LBUS,-  JU'NIUS,  a  consular,  husband  of 
Metia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Gordian. 
(Capitolin.  c.  4.)  According  to  some  historians, 
the  third  Gordian,  who  succeeded  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus  Maxiraus,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Gor- 
dian the  second.    [Gordianus.]        [W.  R.] 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCl'LI  US, a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola,  and  one  of  the 
legal  instructors  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin- 
guished friend  of  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
Ho  was  probably  the  father  of  Lucilius,  the  com- 
panion of  Appius  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic.  <ui  Fam. 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the 
Stoic  philosopher.  [Balbus,  No.  VIII.]  Cicero  (de 
Orat.  iii.  21)  speaks  of  the  duo  BaUn  as  Stoics.  By 
Heineccius  (Hid.  Jur.  Horn.  §  149)  and  others  the 
jurist  Lucius  has  been  confounded  with  Quintus 
the  Stok  philosopher.  The  jurist  was  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicius ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius,  his  writings  did  not  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  i.  tit.  "J.  s.  42.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate.  (Cic.  Brut. 
42,  pro  Quint.  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  G.l 

BALBUS,  L.  (qu.  P.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  38.)  For  these  reasons  he  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  judex  in  public  as  well  as  private 
trials.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  (in  Ver.  ii.  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Octavius  Balbus,  which  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  of  the  Roman  forms  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuses  Vcrres  of  having  directed  an  issue 
of  fact  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc- 
tavius, if  he  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  cither  to  give  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty  which  Balbus  possessed,  would 
have  compelled  him  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence. 
To  understand  the  compliment,  it  is  necessary  to 
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remark,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  a  judex  in  a  pri. 
vate  cause  was  appointed  for  the  occasion  merely, 
and  that  his  functions  rather  resembled  those  of  a 
modern  English  juryman  than  those  of  a  judge.  It 
was  his  duty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  according 
to  his  rinding  on  that  question,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  contained  in 
the  formula  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  was 
not  hit  duty  but  the  praetor's  to  determine  whether 
the  question  was  material,  and  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  justice.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
Roman  action  fur  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  as  in  the 
English  action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  should  be 
restored,  but  the  defendant  was  condemned,  sWc<t 
it  were  restored,  to  pay  damages.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  has  been  equally  misinterpreted  and 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verres  of  so  shaping  the 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obliged  to  treat 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  Roman. 

The  death  of  Octavius  Balbus  is  related  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (  v.  7.  §  3)  as  a  memorable  example 
of  paternal  affection.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  b.  c.  42,  be  had 
already  made  his  escape  from  his  house,  when  a 
false  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  soldiers  were 
massacring  his  son.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  his 
house,  and  was  consoled,  by  witnessing  his  son's 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  thus  of. 
fered  himself. 

The  praenomen  of  Balbus  is  doubtful.    In  Cic. 
pro  Cluent  38  most  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in  Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  1 2  the  common  reading  is  L.       [J. T.  G.] 

BALDUI'NUS  I.  (BoAoWoj),  BALDWIN, 
the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  Marguerite, 
countess  of  Flanders.  He  was  born  at  Valenciennes 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  his  parents  inherit- 
ed both  the  counties  of  Hainaut  and  Flanders. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  those - 
warlike  barons  who  took  the  cross  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  intended 
to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  changed  their 
plan  at  the  supplication  of  prince  Alexis  Angelas, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac  11.  Angelus,  who 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constantinople  and  release 
Isaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded,  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  brother  Alexis  Angelus,  who 
reigned  as  Alexis  III.  from  the  year  1195.  The 
crusaders  listened  to  the  promises  of  young  Alexis, 
who  was  chiefly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
as  he  is  generally  called  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  the  doge  of 
Venice,  Dnndolo,  who  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  expedition.  The  various  incidents 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertaking  are 
given  under  Alexis  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
usurper  Alexis  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  father  Isaac  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  ;  both  perished  by  the 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Ducas  Murxuphlus ;  and  Mnr- 
zuphlus  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  and  put  to 
death  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.  During  this 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  skill  as  well  as  by  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  crusaders  having  resolved  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  their 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 

Baldwin  was  accordingly  crowned  emperor  at 
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on  the  9th  of  May,  1204.  But  he 
received  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  tho 
Venetians  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  islands  and  some  parts  of  Epeirus  ; 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Monteferrato,  received  Thes- 
salonica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
doubtful  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  successful  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebizond,  of  Theodore  La  scans  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  revolts  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  con- 
querors. Calo-Ioannes,  king  of  Bulgaria,  sup- 
ported the  revolters,  who  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
Ioannes,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  afterwards.  Many  fables  have  been 
invented  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death  : 
Nicetas  ( (JrLs  C<tj>iay  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limbs  of  bis  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
off,  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it.  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
whose  statement*  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modern  historians, 
we  must  conclude,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
captivity,  he  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  I.  was  his 
brother  Henry  I.  (Nicetas,  Alexia  Isooeiu$  An- 
yelta  Fr.  iiL  9,  Alexia  Ducat  Murzitp/ilut,  i.  I, 
Urt$  Capiat  1—17;  Acropolita,  8,  12  ;  Nice- 
phorus  Oregon  ii.  3,  &c ;  Villebardouin,  Dt  la 
VowpttsU  da  ConstunluuMci  ed.  Paulin  Paris, 
Paris,  1838.)  [\V.  P.] 

BALDUl'NUS  II.  (BoAooirfvoi),  the  last  Latin 
emperor  of  the  east,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Courtenay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yolauda,  countess  of  Flanders.    He  was 


born  in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
De  la  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangerous  position.,  being  attacked  in  the 
south  by  Vatatzes,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatzes  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
and  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
energy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
after  having  sustained  severe  losses.  John  of 
Brienne  died  soon  afterwards.  Iu  1337  Vatatzes 
and  Asan  once  more  laid  Biege  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  defended  by  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
dicant visit  to  Europe.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
appeared  successively  at  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia- 
tions of  every  description  ;  he  left  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt.  At  last  ho 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
the  most  useful  to  hint.    The  French  king  gave 
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the  unhappy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per* 
mitted  the  king  to  keep  several  most  holy  relics. 
With  tho  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Buldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  Vatatzes,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Scljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245,  and 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assistance,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicaean  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palaeologus.    Baldwin  fled  to 
Italy.    In  1270  he  nearly  persuaded  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  France 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  died  in  1275,  leaving^  a  son,  I'hilip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Brienne.    The  Latin  empire  in  die  East 
had  lasted  fifty-seven  years.    (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  &c;  Pachymcres,  Michael  Palaeotuaug, 
iii.  81,  &c,  iv.  29  ;  Nicophorus  Gregor.  iv.  4,  \c, 
viii.  2,  &c)  [W.  P.J 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Mctellus,  consul  B.  c.  123.  [Mbtelluk.] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio.  [Aurxolvs.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balis  to.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  tho  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  iu 
disorderly  confidence  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macrianus,  whom  he  hod 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienus,  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  does  on  tho 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Tre  belli  us  Pollio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balistas  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.    (Trcbcll.  Pollio,  Trio. 

xvii.,  Gall  ten,  2,  &c. ;  see  Macrianuh, 
OnHNATHUS,  Quietuh.)  [W.  R.] 

BALLO'NYMUS.  [ABnoLONiatus.] 
BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  born  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
A/at/jtae  KccUsiuc  (S.  Sophiac)  JJiacontut  A'otho- 
phifUur,  and  Chariophylax.  Under  Isaac  Angelus 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1 185 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  tho  Latins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarchal throne,  and  oil  tho  business  of  the  patri- 
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archatc  was  conducted  at  Constantinople*  He  died 
about  1204.  Of  the  works  of  this  author  there  is 
no  complete  edition  :  they  are  scattered  among  va- 
rious collections.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialos, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1 166,  and  not  to  hare  been  completed  before  1 192. 
They  are  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  preface  of 
his  commentary  upon  Photius,  be  refers  the  last 
revision  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus;  whereas  Attaliata,  Bias  tares,  Ilanaeno- 
pulus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  large), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
stract), are  parts  of  a  single  plan;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsa  mo,  they  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  Justelli  et  Voelli  Bihlioikcca  Juri$ 
(  W  (Paris,  1661,  rol.  ii.  p.  789,  &c)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodicon  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MSI,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridge  *s  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Anecdota  Graeca  Sacra  et  Pro- 
ana,  voL  iv.  p.  113.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
e  those  of  Zonaras,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
e  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  Justinian's  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basibca,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eccle- 
siastical matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  arc  extant. 
His  book  MtKtrir  Kcd  dwoKpfotwy,  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leunclavius.  {Jut.  Gr. 
Hum.  vol.  i.)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotelerius,  EccL  Gr.  Mouum. 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novclls  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leunclavius,  in  Jus- 
telli et  Voelli  BiU.  J  nr.  Can.  voL  ii.  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Authenticae  (Diss, 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novclls 
(p.  179),  he  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Heraclius.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
(Anecdota,  vol  L  pp.  xliv. — xlvii)  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  made 
soon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (565-8),  and 
that  four  Novells  of  Heraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biene-r  has  shewn,  by  Atbanasius  Scholasticus, 
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though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  previously 
printed  under  the  name  of  Balsamo.  (Hugo,  H6m. 
R.  R.  14.) 

The  Glossa  ordinaria  of  the  Basilica,  which  was 
fonned  in  the  12th  century  from  more  ancient  scho- 
lia, is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal- 
samo by  Assemani.  {BiU.  J  nr.  Orient,  ii.  p.  586.) 

Tigerstrom,  in  his  Aemscre  GrschickU  dee  Ham. 
Reiki*  (Berlin,  1841,  p.  831 ),  speaks  of  a  Tlpix**?** 
or  legal  manual,  of  Antiockus  Balsamo,  as  extant  in 
MS. ;  but  he  does  not  say  where,  nor  does  he  cite 
any  authority  for  the  fact.  As  Tigerstrom  is  often 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Antiochus  is  put  by 
mistake  for  Theodoras,  and  that  the  Proekarom 
aurtum  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  C.  E.  Zacharia,  HLitnriae  Juris  Graeco-Romani 
Ddineaiio,  §  48.  The  commencement  of  this  Pro- 
cheiron  was  published,  by  way  of  specimen,  by  Za- 
charil  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Procheiron  of  the  emperor  Basilius.  (Heidelb.  1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (in 
Savigny's  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  276)  to  have  been 
rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  works  it 
borrows,  as  also  from  the  works  of  Joannes  Cttrias, 
who  outlived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  the 
Synodicon,  §§  14 — 21 ;  Bach,  ffuL  Jur.  Horn.  ed. 
Stock  mann,  p.  684 ;  Heimbach,  de  BasiL  Orig.  pp. 
130,  132 ;  Biener,  Gttck.  der  Now.  pp.  210-218; 
Witte,  in  Rhan.  Mux.  fur  Juritp.  iii.  p.  37,  n. ; 
Walter,  KirchenrechL,  Bonn,  1842,  §  77.)  [J. T.G.I 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
century  ( primi  pili),  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Titurius 
Sabinus,  a  c  54.  (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  man  of  no  account,  the 
father-in-law  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  who 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  His  full  name  was  M. 
Fulvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Ful via : 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fad i us,  whose 
daughter  Fndia  was  Antony's  first  wife.  (Cic 
PkiL  ii.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nola,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c  216,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal.  Having  been  kindly  treated 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  gifts,  he 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians but  was  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Marccllus,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiii.  15 ;  Plut.  MantU.  10, 
&c.) 

BATH  I  US,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
Basilica  (cited  Basilica,  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  ed.  Fa- 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  1 0th  or  1 1th  century.  Scarez 
(Notitia  BasMcorum,  §  39)  thinks,  that  Baphius  is 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  epi- 
thet given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubrics  of  the 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach.  (IIt<t. 
Jar.  Rem.  676,  n.  i.)  Tigerstrttm  (Aeuss.  Hum. 
Recktsgtsch,  p.  330)  erroneously  calls  him  Salomon 
Baphius.  The  names  should  be  separated  bv  a 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (cited 
Basilica,  vol.  iii.  p.  361 ).  [J.  T.  O.J 

BARBA,  CA'SSIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  his  villa,  when  Caesar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  a  c  44.  (Cic  ad  AIL  xiii.  52 ; 
comp.  Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans.  (Serv.  ad  Aem. 
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H.  632.)  Macrobius  (SuL  iii.  8)  also  mentions  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  Cyprus,  representing  the  god- 
dess with  a  beard,  in  female  attire,  but  resembling 
in  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Suidax, 
a,  v.  'A<pPoSirv ;  Hesych.  a,  v.  'A^ttirot.)  The 
idea  of  Venus  thus  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  female  nature,  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  late 
period  of  antiquity.  (Vo*s,  MytU.  liriofe,  ii.  p. 
2H2,fe)  [L.S.] 

BARBATIO,  commander  of  the  household 
troops  under  the  Caesar  (Julius,  arrested  bis  mas- 
ter, by  command  of  Cons  tan  ti  us,  at  Petovium  in 
Noricum,  and  thence,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
I  stria,  a.  n.  354.  In  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
promoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanus,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  infantry  (pal Hum  tmti/isicr),  and  was 
sent  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
operate with  Julian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
him,  either  through  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
358,  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  hail  invaded 
Klmetia ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  be- 
headed by  command  of  Constamiua,  in  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  letter  which  his  wife  bad  written 
him,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
treasonable  designs  on  his  part.  (A mm.  Marc.  liv. 
11,  xvi.  11,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  3;  Liban.  Orut.  x. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARBATIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  quaestor  of  Antony  in  a  c  40.  (Cic 
PkiL  xiii.  2 ;  Appian,  B.  G  v.  31.)  His  name 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Antony  :  the  obverse  of  which 
is  M.  Ant.  Imp.  Avo.  IIIvir.  R.  P.  O,  M.  Bar- 
bat.  Q.  P.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
M.  Barbat.  signifies  M.  Barbatius,  and  not  Bar- 
bara*, as  Ursinns  and  others  have  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  Quaestor  Propraetor*. 
(Camp.  EckheJ,  v.  p.  334.) 

This  M.  Barbatius  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Barborius  I'hilippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  I. 
tit.  14.  s.  3),  where  Barbarius  U  only  a  false  read- 
ing for  Ilarba/ius,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
bins  I'hilippirus,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  (s.  p.)  We 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Suidas  that  M.  Barbatius 
was  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence obtained  the  praetorship  under  the  trium- 
virs. While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  be  was  recognised,  we  are  told,  by  his 
old  master,  but  privately  purchased  his  freedom  by 
a  large  sum  of  money.  (Comp.  G  are  ton,  ad  Cic 
Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the 
Horatia  gens.  Borbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  it.  c.  328  [Scipio],  of 
the  Quinctii  Capitolini  [Cantolikus],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  Messal la, consul  in  a  c  12.  [Mbrsalla.] 
1.  M.  Horatius  M.  p.  M.  N.  Barbatus,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  beyond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
Poplicola  and  Horatius  Barbatus  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement  ;  and  when 
the  plebeians  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerias 
and  Horatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
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of  peace.    The  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribunes 


were  restored  to  the  plebs,  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decern v irate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  elected 
consuls,  a  c.  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Valeriae  Horatiae 
Lege*.  [Poplicola.]  Horatius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspired  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  yean. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Liv.  iii.  39,  5cc^  49, 
50,53,55,  61— €3;  Dionys.  xL  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31;  Diod.  xii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
vii.  18.) 

2.  L.  Horatius  Barbatus,  consular  tribune, 
a  a  425.  (Liv.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (Bd>€iAA©j),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
9.)    He  was  retained  and  consulted  by  the  em- 


peror, though  all  of  his  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Kphesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arundelion  Mar- 
blcs,  p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar's 
edition  of  Dion  Cass.  vol.  ii.  p.  1084.        [A.  O.I 

BARBUCA LLUS,  JOANNES  ('Wwir  Bap- 
SoiwaAAot),  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  a.  d.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  bis  name  from  Barbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Stepbnnus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iii.  141  Stephanus  Bysantinus 
(*.  p.),  and  Lavy  (xxi.  5),  is  Arbucalc  ('Ap€ovitd\ti) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modern  Albucella.  [P.S.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  patri- 
cian A  cm  ilia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Abmilius  Q.  p.  L.  n.  Barbula,  consul 
in  a  c  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apulian  Tea  tea,  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  311, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus- 
cans, with  whom  be  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans,  but  this  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist.  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  nn  invention  of  the 
fiunily,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
agninst  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Armh.ius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c.  281.  The  Tarcntincs 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnitee  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines,  and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarentum  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  'J  arentines,  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance.    As  soon  as  Barbula 

uainted  with  their  determination,  be 
the  war  with  the 
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the  Tarentincs  in  the  open  field,  and  took  several 
of  their  towns.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  and 
trusting  to  his  clemency,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissed  some  without  ran- 
som, the  Tarentincs  appointed  Agis,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  arrival  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
landed  with  part  of  the  king's  forces,  he  marched 
against  Murluila  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
piissing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barhula  covered  his  troops  by 
placing  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentiues  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsul.  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Sam*,  p.  58,  &c,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  fare,  p.  2312,  Ac,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
Strut,  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aemilius  Paullut  is  a  mis- 
tike.) 

8.  M.  Ahmiliuh  L.  r.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
says  {I.e.),  that  when  the  Carthaginians  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  nnd  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Uauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
pas-ted  about  two  years  previously,  B.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Ficentian  land. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula's  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31 .  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appinn  (D.  C.  iv.  49),  who  docs 
not  give  us  either  the  gentile  or  family  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  suffecti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  arc  not  preserved. 
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BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great  Hamllcsr, 
the  father  of  Hanibal.  [Hamilcar.]  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Hut!.,  which  sig- 
nifies lightning.  Niebuhr  {/torn.  Hist,  iii.  p  60!*) 
says,  that  Barca  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  surname  of  Hamilcar: 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse- 
quently as  the  **  Barcine  family,"  and  the  war  and 
democratical  party  as  the  **  Barcine  party."  (Liv. 
xxi.  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  7,  42.) 

BARDANES.    [Arracks  XXUp.  3.58.] 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whose  his- 
tory is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  authorities. 
He  was  born  at  Ede&sa  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The 
Edesscne  Chronicle  (Asscmani,  UiU.  Orient  i. 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154;  and 
Epiphanius  (Haer.  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  in 
favour  with  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  a.  d.  152  to  a.  o.  187.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teacher  Yalen- 
tinus  (as  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Yalcntinus 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  account 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  theology  see 
Moshcim,  dc  Jit-btu  Christian,  ante  CVmstantimum 
Af.  pp.  395—  39  7,  or  C.  W.  F.  VValch's  KeUrr- 
historie^  vol.  i.  pp.  415  —  422. 

Bardcsanes  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Marcion. 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  works 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syrinc  into Jli reck, 
observes,  "  Si  autcm  tanta  vis  est  ct  fulgor  in  inter 
pretatione,  quantum  putamus  in  sermonc  proprio.M 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings  of  Bur- 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers.    Eusebius,  in  his  Praejmrutio  Emu- 
itelica  (vi.  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.    This  frag- 
ment is  published  by  Urabe,  in       SpiciUgium  SS. 
Patrum,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  Orelli,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Alexandria  A  mmonii*  Plutiniyliar- 
</.  .<« nis,        de.  Fato^  quae  rupersunt,  Turici,  1K24. 
(irabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  fiecog- 
nitiones,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  has 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Bardesanes. 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  by  Augus- 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.    It  is  acutely  conjec- 
tured by  Colberg  (de  Orig.  ct  Progress.  Haeres.  p. 
1 4(1),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Bardesanes 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  concluded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fatalism.   Eusebius  says  that 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jerome 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurc- 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Verus, 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  w'as 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  several 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  this  was 
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-the  persecution  under  Marcus  Antoninus.  Wo 
loam  from  Ephrem  the  Syrian  that  BardctaneB  com- 
j>oseiL,  in  his  native  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Psalms  elegnntly  versified.  On  this 
subject  see  Hahn,  Jiardcsunes  Gnotticus  Syrorvm 
primus  Hyuuwtuguz,  Lips.  1U1!).  Bordcsanes  had  a 
son,  Jlarmonius  (incorrectly  called  liammonius  by 
Lumper),  whom  Sozomen  styles  a  man  of  learning, 
nnd  specially  skilled  in  music.  (Hi*t.  Ecckt.  iii 
16  ;  comp.  Theodoret,  I  lid.  Ecdes.  iv.  29.)  lie 
wns  devoted  to  his  father's  opinions,  and,  by  adapt- 
ing popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  conveyed,  be  did  harm  to  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  counteract  this  mischief,  Ephrem  set 
new  and  evangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Hnrmo- 
uius,  which,  in  this  improved  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  vogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Porphyry  (de  A  Lxtinctdia,  iv. 
17,  and  also  in  his  fragment  de  Stuge),  a  Barde- 
sancs  Iiabyloniu*  is  mentioned,  whom  Vossius 
(de  Hist.  Orate,  iv.  17).  Strunx  (Hut.  Bar- 
deeunis  et  BardeooMistarum),  Ileercn  (Stubaei  Eclog. 
P.  i.),  and  Hades  (Fabric.  DiU.  Grace,  ir.  p.  247) 
represent  ns  altogether  a  different  person  from 
Durdeeanes  of  Edcsta.  Dodwell  (Diss,  ad  Ire- 
skmjum,  iv.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
flourished,  not  under  Marcos  Antoninus,  but  Ela- 
gal«alus  ;  and  in  this  lost  position  Grabe  concurs. 
(SftidL  i  317.)  Lardner  conceives  that  the  his- 
torical and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
individual  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcos  Aorelius  was  still  living, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabalus. 
11  is  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
disposes  us  to  agree  with  Vossius  and  Hceren.  The 
1  kurdehjoies  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern- 
ing the  IndianGymnohopli^u,  (Euseb. //tW. Ecdes. 
iv.  30  ;  Jerome,  do  Virit  lllmtr.  c  33  ;  Sozomen, 
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chief  modem  authorities  are  the  works  of  Cave, 
Tilletnont,  and  Remi  CeUlicr  ;  Beausobrc,  His- 
tUre  de  Manichic,  £c,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  }  Ittig, 
Append.  Diss,  de  Haeresiareh.  wed.  ii  6.  §  85  ; 
Buddcus,  Dim.  dc  /an  res.  Valentin.  §xviiL;  Lardner, 
CrediLUity  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii  ch.  28, 
§  12  5  Burton's  Lectures  upon  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tary,  Lect.  xx..  voL  ii  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
Gesch.  dor  Christ.  Religion,  $c.  I.  i  p.  1 12,  ii.  pp. 
632,  647,  743;  and  Grabe,  Moshcim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  IL  c)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (Bdp5t/Ai*, 
BdpSvKXu),  the  Illyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  collier, — next,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  freebooter*,  in  which  capacity  be  was 
famous  for  his  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der,-and  ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
supreme  power  in  Illyria.  (Wesaeling,  ad  Diod. 
xvi  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Argaeos  against  Amyntas  II.  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [see  p.  154, 
b.J ;  and  from  Diodoras  (xvi  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntas,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardyli*  by  tribute, 
and  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his_  yenngest  son, 
Philip,  who,  according  to  this  account  (which 
seems  far  from  the  truth),  was  committed  by  the 
lily  nans  to  the  custody  of  tho  Thebans.  (Diod. 
xvi.  2  ;  comp.  Wcsseling,  ad  loc  ;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 


Plut,  Pelop.  26  ;  Jnat.  vii  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  find  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Pcrdiocas  III.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  n.  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvi  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
Illyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troope  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  slain  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Birccnna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epcirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  4  ;  Just,  vii  6  ;  Lucian, 
Mucrob.  10;  Plut.  Purr.  9.)  [E.  &] 

B.VREA  SOHAN  US,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Marcius  Barea,  who  was  consul  sutfectus 
in  a.  D.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Soranus 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Scrvilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soranus  was  consul  suifectus 
in  a.  d.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  zeal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  d.  66. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Plautuh],  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  tho 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Scrvilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
father's  danger :  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  modo  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witness  against  father  and  daughter  w  as 
P.  Egnatius  Ccler,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus ;  to  whoso 
act  of  viiuuiy  Juvenal  alludes  (iii.  116), 
u  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Discipulumquc  sencx." 
Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufus  under 
Vespasian,  nnd  condemned  to  death.  (Toe  Ann. 
xii.  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  Hist.  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cuss.  lxii.  26  ;  Schoi  ad  Juv.  i  33,  vi 
551.) 

BARES.  [Bardbs.] 

BA'RGASUS  (Bo>yoMros),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Bargasa  in 
Carin  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Stcph.  Byss.  a.  v. 
Bdpyacra.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RGYLUS  (BipyvXos),  a  friend  of  BeUero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bcllerophou  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Bargyla.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v. 
Bd>yuA«.)  [L.  8.] 

BA'RNABAS  (Bopwte™),  one  of  the  early  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apcllation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made ;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  false,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Euscbius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospel  Baroniua 
nnd  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Italy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop.    That  this  ouinion  rests  on  no  suifr 
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cient  evidence  is  ably  shewn  by  the  candid  Tille- 
mont.  (Afemoiri's,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  657,  &c.)  Some 
other  fabulous  stories  concerning  Barnabas  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  ago 
in  doubtful ;  by  Theodorus  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  and  the 
spurious  Patao  Bamabae  in  Cypro,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Mark. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  "de  Pudicitia,"  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas  ;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  bis 
con  temporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reverence  among  the  Turks,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo- 
lations of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric  Cb- 
dtx  Apocrypha*  Arori  Tettamenti,  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
373-394  ;  White's  Hampton  Lectures.) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
nndrinus,  and  twice  bv  Origen.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  Barnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author's  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  finding  its  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu- 
scripts appended  to  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  but  it  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4 to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d'Acherry ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Vossius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1655,  4to.  at  Helmstadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotele- 
rius's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Gere's  republications  of  this  work ; 
in  16 BO,  Isaac  Vossioa's  edition  was  republished ; 
in  1685, 12mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  FelL  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Usher's  notes ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix but  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistle  ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Rasscl's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers;  in  1788,  in  the  first  volume  of  Gallandi's 
Patrum;  in  1839,  8vo.  by  Hefcle,  in 
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his  first,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Patres  Apostolicu  In  English  we  have  one  transla- 
tion of  this  epistle  by  Archbishop  Wake,  originally 
published  in  1693  and  often  reprinted.  Among  the 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Rbaslcr, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  BMiothek  <ler  Kirckm  rater % 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Dm  Scndsekreiben  dm  Apau- 
tels  liarnulms  auft  Neue  nnhrsucht,  iiberwttst,  umt 
erk&rt,  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.  M.  M.) 

BARRUS,  T.  BETU'CIUS,  of  Asculum,  a 
town  in  Picenum,  is  described  by  Cicero  (Bnd. 
46),  as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators  out  of 
Rome.  In  Cicero's  time  several  of  his  orations 
delivered  at  Asculum  were  extant,  and  also  one 
against  C'aepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  This 
Caepio  was  Q.  Scrvilius  Caepio,  who  perished  in 
the  social  war,  b.  c  90.  [Cabpio.1 

BARSANU'PHIUS  (Bopowosfyioj),  a  monk 
of  Gaza,  about  548  a.  ix,  was  the  author  of  some 
works  on  aceticism,  which  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  I  list  Lit.  sab.  ami.)  [P.S.] 
BARSINE  (Boprinj).  I.  Daughter  of  Arta- 
baxus,  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  wife  of  Memuon 
the  Rhodian.  In  aa  334,  the  year  of  Alexander's 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Meranon  to  Dareius  III.  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damascus 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander's 
death,  B.c.3'23,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy's 
behalf  was  unsuccessfully  urged  by  Nearchus. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodorus 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  .it 
Pergamus  under  his  mother's  care,  and  that  she 
shared  his  fate  when  (a.  c.  309)  Polysperchon  was 
induced  by  Cassander  to  murder  him.  (Pint.  Alex. 
21,  £sm.  1 ;  Died.  xvii.  23,  xx.  20,  28 ;  Curt 
iii.  13.  §  14,  x.  6.  §  10 ;  Just  xL  10,  xiiL  2,  xv.2; 
Paus.  ix.  7.)  Plutarch  (Eum.  Le.)  mentions  a 
sister*  of  hers,  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der gave  in  marriage  to  Eumcucs  at  the  grand 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  a  c  324  ;  but  see  Arrian,  A  nub. 
viL  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Statcira,  was  the 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  III.,  and  became  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  n.  a  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  treat. her«nt-l y 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
regent  Perdiccas,  through  fear  of  Barsine's  giving 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Ale*.  70,  77;  Arr.  AimL 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)    Justin  (xi.  10) 

one  men- 
tioned above.  [E.  E.] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  a.  d.),  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Nestorians.  His  efforts  gained 
for  Nestorianism  in  Persia  numerous  adherents 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Phero/es,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Barsumas,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Nestorians,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon 
into  a  patriarchal  see.  Ho  was  the  author  of  t-ome 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost.  He  must  not  be 
nut'iuinl'd  with  Barsumas,  an  abbot,  who  was 


•  Pei  haps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter 
by  the  sister  of  Memnon  and  Mentor. 
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Chalccdon,  and  afterwords  spread  the  tenets  of 
Entyches  through  Syria  and  Armenia,  about  a.  d. 
460.  (Asseman,  BilAiath.  Orient,  ii.  pp.  1-10,  and 
preliminary  Dissertation,  iii.  pL  I.  p.  66.)  [P.S.] 

BARTIIOLOMAEUS  (\tof6okouaio,),  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
v.  10)  informs  us,  that  when  Pontoenus  visited  the 
Indians,  ho  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fathers  had  re- 
ceived from  Bartholomew.  The  story  is  confirmed 
by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenus.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
were;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  right.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
uncertain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  falsely 
nttributed  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelasius  in  his  decree  de  /a&to  Apoeryphis.  (Tille- 
mont,  MemoireSy  S[r,  voL  i.  pp.  387 — 389,  642 — 
645.  Ed.  sec  ;  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christianorum, 
Ac.  p.  205,  &c. ;  Neander,  AUgcmeine  Gesdichte, 
£c  i.  p,  113.)  [J.  M.M.] 

BA  USA ENTES  (BayxrBeVnji ),  or  BARZAEN- 
TUS  (BotfaWot),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Drnngae,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guogamela, 

a.  c.  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
conspired  with  Bessus  against  Doreius.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him  ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  (Arrian,  Anal). 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Died.  xvii.  74 ;  Curt.  vi.  6,  vitt. 
13.) 

BAR Y AXES  (  Bopvtffrt ),  a  Mede,  who 
assumed  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  ab- 
sence in  India,  but  was  seised  by  Atropates,  the 
satrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 

b.  c.  325.    (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  29.) 
BARZANES  (Bap^dvys).    1.  Gne  of  the  early 

kings  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
who  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninas. 
2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Bessus, 
.  c.  330,  afterwards  foil  into  the  power  of  j 


b.  c.  33U,  afterwards  foil  into  the  power  of  Alexon- 
( Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  7.) 
BAS  (Bos),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
years,  from  B.  c.  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  succeeded  his  father  Boteiras,  and  was 
nimsoii  Miccv<'i.i'(i  o>  nis  own  son  /jipoeics.  lie 
defeated  Calantus,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
non,  c.  20,  ed.  Orelli.) 

BASILEI'DES  (BaffiAetti»»).  1.  A  Greek 
pmmmarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (»cpl  \i£*att  'OnypiKtjs),  of  which  an  epi- 
tome was  made  by  Cratinus.  Both  works  are 
lost.   (Ktymol.  Mag.  t.e.  ApitnKos.) 

2.  Gf  Scythopolis,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (Ciron.  Arm.  p.  384,  ed.  Zohrab  and 
Mai)  and  Syncellus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishing  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Verus 
Caesar. 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  the  successor  of 
Dionysius.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was  I 
probably  about  120  a.  d.    He  professed  to  have 
received  from  Glaodas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the  | 
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esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex.  &ron<. 
viL  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  of  Glancia*.  Busileidcs  was 
the  disciple  of  Menander  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Saturnimis.  Ho  is  said  to  have  spent  sonic  timo 
at  Antioch  with  Saturoinus,  when  the  latter  was 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Tenia,  where  be  smved  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appears 
to  have  Uved  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  1 38  a.  d.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Menander  and  Satnminus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mosheim  (Eodes.  Hint.  bk.  i.  pt.  ii. 
c  5.  §§11-13,  and  tie  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Constant. 
pp.  342-361),  linrdner  (History  of  Heretic*,  bk.  ii. 
c  2),  and  Walch.  (Hist  der  Ketxer.  i.  281-309.) 
Bosileides  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  the 
(t'o.-pety  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,  Spiciley,  ii.  p.  89.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  "  gospel  of 
leides,"  which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  u  on  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaschal  fast  should  cease."  The  letters  of 
Basileidcs  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  n.  (Hist.  LUt.  sub.  aim.)  [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabolus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
bis  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomcdeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
a.d.  213.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviiu  35.)     [W.  R.] 

BASILICA.  [Praxii.i.a.J 

BASl'LACAS.   [Nickphorur  Basilicas.] 

BASI'LICUS  (Bo<nAweo>),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apsines  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.    He  was  the  author  of 


several  rhetorical  works,  among  which 
one  wspX  riv  8<d  r&v  Ai^tw  crxtyuiVw,  a  second 
■iripl  (rrfTopurijt  TapaffKtvrjt,  a  third  vtp\  dtTKrjtrttss^ 
and  a  fourth  ircpl  yueraa-onfow*.  (Suidas,  s.  ee. 
BcuriAzirds  and  'A^ivys ;  Eudoc  p.  93.)      [L.  S.] 

BASl'LIDES.  1 .  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc- 
cess to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
Carmel.  (Taa//irf.  ii.  7%.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Sempis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  82 ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  freedman  ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt 

BASl'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 

"  gave  place  to  tna 
2  M 
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Cvdejc  rrpeiilaf  prxulectwnis.  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond prefaces  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  mentioned  in  the  following  order: — 
Joannes,  Leontius,  Phocas,  Baeileidea,  Thorn ns, 
Trihonianus,  Constantinua,  Theophilua,  Dioscurus, 
Praesentinus.  From  the  same  sources  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Basileides  had  been  proefectus 
praetorio  of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  patrictus,  and  that  in  529  he  was  PP.  of 
Illyricum.  [J.  T.  G  ] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Jnlius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  An icius  Julianas,  consul 
in  A.  d.  3'J'J,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  331,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basil  in  o- 
pulis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Marcellin.  rxv.3;  Lfbun.  Oral. xiL  p. 262 ;  NoLeccL 
1 1  ierocL  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  article  Constantimus  Magnus.  [W.  R.] 
BA'SILIS  (BaViXw),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  flvSoca), 
of  which  the  second  book  it  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  size  of  the 
country.  (Ptin.  H.  N.  vi.  29.  a.  35.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east.  (Ap.  PhoL  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  Basilevs.) 

BASILI'SCUS  (BturiXlettos),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  Mdax  "  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  A.  D.  463.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  famous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals— one  of  the  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar- 
ccllinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Illyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mur- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Ileraclius  of  Ede&sa, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Basiliscus,  and  the 
of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
n\  uitterent  Historians,  uotii  were  enor- 
mous ;  but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  speaks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.  Sardinia  aud  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Marceliinus  and  Ileraclius 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
Mercurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Genseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
"  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 
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Roman  arms.  Daring  the  negotiations,  Gonsene 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement  Basiliscus  fled  in  the  beat  of  the 
battle;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  overpow- 
ered by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  was 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Basilis- 
cus. The  whole  expedition  had  failed.  After  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himself  ia 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish- 
ment to  Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  ge- 
neral, though  easily  deceived  by  stratagems ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Genseric.  The  historians 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  saying  that  he  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor ;  and  there  is  much 
ground  to  believe  that  he  bad  concerted  a  plan 
with  Aspar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  further  strength 
by  the  feet,  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  Leo.  No 
sooner  had  Leo  died  (474),  than  Basiliscus  and 
Verina,  Leo's  widow,  conspired  against  his  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  following  year.  It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  ber  lover,  Priscus,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  authority  in 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror. (October  or  November,  475.)  Hia  reign 
was  short.  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zenonida;  he  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustus ;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Eutychians  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  During  his  reign  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  the 
great  library  with  1*J0,000  volumes.  His  rapacity 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne,  and  generally 
all  their  adherents.  Illus,  the  general  despatched 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zeno,  who  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zeno ;  and  Ids  successor,  Armatius  or  Harmatus, 
trie  nepnew  ot  ivasiliscus,  eitncr  tniiowea  tnc  ex- 
ample of  Illus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.  Basiliscus  was 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his 
family  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  perhaps 
Cucusus.  Food  having  been  refused  them,  Iku-i- 
liscus,  his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477—178,  several  months 
after  his  fall,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
477.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  1,  2;  Procop.  Do  DelL  Vand. 
I  6,  7  ;  Theophanes,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  Ce- 
drenus, pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.  Joraandes,  Je  H(</k. 
Succ  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lindenbrog,  says,  that  Car- 
thage was  in  an  untenable  position,  and  that 
was  bribed  by  Genseric.)  [  W.P.J 
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&A8I'LIUS(BraA«fo  and  BcurtKwt^ 
called  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  336- 
360),  originally  a  physician,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  Arians  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
ftUwtius,  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
by  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controversies  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
with  the  ultra  Ariaus.  His  chief  opponent  was 
A  cactus,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de- 
posed by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
and  banished  to  IUyricum.  He  wrote  against  his 
predecessor  Marcellus,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
His  works  are  lost.  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illust,  89  ; 
Epiphan.  Haercs.  Ixxiii.  1 ;  Socrates,  H.  K  ii. 
30,42;  Soeomen,  H.  K  iL  43.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Carsarria  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
monly called  Basil  the  Great,  was  born  a.  d.  329, 
of  a  noble  Christian  family  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
bail  suffered  in  the  Maximinian  persecution.  His 
father,  also  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia :  his  mother's 
name  was  Emmclia.    He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  partly  by  bin  pn- 
renta,  but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
who  resided  at  Ncocacsareia  in  Pontua,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
that  city.    His  education  was  continued  at  Caesa- 
reia in  Cappadocia,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antioeh,  he  studied  under  Libaniua, 
The  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
nre  confused  ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  Basil  was  a  young  man.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
( iarmer,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.    From  Con- 
stantinople he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
died for  four  years  (351-355  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himerius  and  Proaercsius.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen.    The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Cappadocia,  and  had  been  Basils  school- 
fellow, now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
his  most  intimate  friend.   It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
suaded Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latler 
was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  the  city.    Basil's  success  in 
study  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  fame  bad  preceded  him ;  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
we  may  believe  his  friend  Gregory,  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  science.    At  the  end  of  355,  he 
returned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  be- 
gan to  plead  causes  with  great  success.    He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of 
his  sister  Macrina.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  be  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
About  the  year  357,  he  made  a  journey  through 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
tbo»e  countries.    On  his  return  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Iris,  near  Ncocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
for  thirteen  years.   On  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  fiunily,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  with  some 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religious  exercises  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writers.  Their  favourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origen,  from  whose  works  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Philo- 
calia  (<p<\oKa\la).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontua  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticisro,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Eustathius  of  Se  baste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor's  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleuceia,  by  which  the  Homoiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anomoians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon's  orders  from  Me- 
letius,  bishop  of  Antioeh.  In  the  following  year 
(3(50)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum, 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor's  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  Budden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Eusebius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
setnus  deposed  rum,  tor  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Naaianxen.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Eunomius;  and  now  his  loss  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (;{().5.)  Basil's  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  conduct  in  a  famine  which  hap- 
pened in  ,Cappadocia  (367,  368),  when  he  devoted 
bis  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  in  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  his 
place  bishop  of  Caesareia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
he  became  also  metropolitan  of  Caesareia  and  ex- 
arch of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  bis  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province;  his  restoration  of 
church  discipline ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orders ;  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
of  Tyana,  whose  see  was  raised, 
2  h  -i 
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to  a  second  metropolis  of  Cnppadocia  by  Valent ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
n«nin»t  Modestus,  the  prefect  of  Cnppadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  a.  ii.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesarcia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Nazianzcn  is  still  extant  The  following 
are  his  chief  works :  1.  Ely  -n)*  tynfrupop.  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days'  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (ipnnvtia 
or  «(irw<m)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  *KvTipprrrut6t  rov  droKoyrtrutov  rov  SwrtrtG  >vs 
Evro/uov,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  IIspl  rov  dylov  wwtvyiarot,  a  Trea- 
tise ou  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  *A<ncrrrutdy 
nscotic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (i^flucd),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricius  and  Care.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  Basil's  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1 65 1 ;  the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vols.  foL  Paris, 
172 1—1730.  (Oregon  Naxian.  Omt.  in  Laud. 
BtttUii  M. ;  Gregor.  Nyss.  Fit.  S.  Macrinae ; 
Gamier,  Vita  S.  Barilii;  Socrates,  H.  E.  iv.  26 ; 
Soiomen,  H.  E.  vL  17;  Rufinus,  H.E.  xi  9; 
Suidas,  «.  r.  BaalAsior.) 

3.  Of  Cilicia  (i  K/\i{X  «'iu  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  {Cod.  42),  a  work  against  iohn  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot.  Cod.  107),  and  one  against 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
s.  v.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  AnastasiuB, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Sklbucbia  in  Isauria  from  448 
till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1022.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chrysostora,  as  is  done  by  Photius.  (Cod.  168, 
p.  116,ed.  Bekker.)  [P.S.] 

BASl'LIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (BcwUcw*  6  Mo- 
ircowi'),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  scries  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  was  probably  born  in  A.  D.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidac,  who  lied  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  large  estates  in  Thmce  by  the 
einperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsacidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chliencs  and  Artabanns.  The  father  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  family  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantine  the  Great 
At  an  early  ago,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  He  was  ran- 
somed several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Dioruede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
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philus  (829-842),  who,  a  diminutive  man  nimwlf, 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot* 
men.  Snch  was  Basil,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Pntras.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  bis  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  nf  his  pretended  de- 
scent on  his  mother's  side,  either  from  Alexander 
the  Great  or  his  father,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  fable.  H« 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilns,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Michael  III.  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  single 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap- 
pointed him  his  chief  chamberlain  ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  cour- 
tiers used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  bad  a  sou,  Constantine;  but  >n  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Thecla,  the  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
fluence of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor's 
uncle,  Bardus,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
n.ui  uoon  coiitt'i n*ti.  anu  wuo  was  assassinated  i:i 
the  presence  of  Michael. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  u-as  created  Au- 
gustus, and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  his 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  rain ;  but  be  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  by 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrivance 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  24th 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  wa?  no 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  intelligence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  was 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  ho  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavery  among  the  barkirian* 
and  of  his  courtiership  at  Constantinople.  The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  Basil 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.  He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  his  generals 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  arose 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  111.,  had  made  great  progress  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  choose 
good  generals,  farced  the  Arabs  to  reuounce  the 
siege  of  Ragusa.  In  872,  he  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  especi- 
ally in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  the  patriarch  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  his 
former  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrative 
of  which  beUngs  to  the  life  of  Photiuk.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  against 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  plan  of 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  southern  part  of 
which,  as  woll  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  thev  had 
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:  gradually  conquered  during  the  ninth  century. 
They  hod  also  laid  siege  to  Chalcis ;  but  there 
they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Greeks 
burnt  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af- 
ter these  successes,  Basil  sent  an  array  to  Italy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Procopius  and  his  licu- 
.  tenant  Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher- 
ever he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  a  general  action.  Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  occur- 
rences, the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Basil  imme- 
diately recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  array  in  Italy  was  Stephanus  Maxentius, 
an  incompetent  general,  who  was  soon  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  tho  grand- 
father of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.  This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
themselves  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantino. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  tho  favourite 
of  his  father,  till  one  Siiiitahareu  succeeded  m 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  bad  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
vered that  he  had  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San- 
ta baren  was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Basil  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled.  In  the  month  of  February,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  tbe  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jects and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
vernment of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  bim  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  through  external  enemies  and  inter- 
nal troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
and  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
legislator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  tho  Eastern  empire,  the 
Bern  Aural  Atara{«ir,  "Constitutioncs  Basilicnc,"  or 
simply  "Basilica,"  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belongs  to  the  history  of  Leo  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant  ».  v.  Basilica.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East. 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
K*<p4\ai*  vapatverucd  {<r\  vpi*  t6v  4avrov  vldv 
Aiovra  (Kthortationttm  Cajtilu  LXVl.  ad  Leoncm 
filuim),  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
bis  son  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
such  as,  Ilepl  waiStvovwT,  which  is  tho  first ;  n«pl 
Tifiiis  'ItpUiv  ;  n«pl  8wraio0wijs ;  Tltpi  dpxv*  ; 
Tltpl  \6yov  r«Acfou,  &c.,  and  Tltpl  dvayvuotvs 
ypa&mr,  which  is  the  last.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
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by  F.  Moretlus,  at  Paris,  1584,  4  to. ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Damke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  tho  edition  of 
Draiisfuld,  Gottingen,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  for 
the  editor's  excellent  Latin  translation  ;  nnd  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  •*  imperium 
Orientale,"  Paris,  1729. 

(Preface  to  the  Kikortationet,  in  Bandurius 
cited  abgve ;  Zonar.  xvL ;  Ccdren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris;  Leo  Gram  mat.  pp.  4.58-474,  ed.  Paris; 
Fabric  BM.  Gram.  viii.  pp.  42,  43.)       [W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (B«riA««w),  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  elder  son  of  Romanus  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  born  in  a.  n.  958  ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
manus ordered  that,  after  bis  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  his  infant  eons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania ;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantino  ascended  tbc  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basils  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted senes  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Sclents,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  had  married  Theophania, 
tho  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Cafabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pre- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wars  with  Al-maain,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  tbe  sea-towns  of  Southern  Italy,  tho 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Basil's  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Belisarius.    Basil  opened 
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the  war,  which  Luted,  with  a  few  interruption!, 
till  1018,  with  a  successful  campaign  in  987;  and, 
during  the  following  years,  he  made  conquest  after 
conquest  in  the  south-western  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Epeirus  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  996,  however,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  overran  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessnlonica,  conquered  Thessaly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  wax 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity ;  hi*  army  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephorus 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Paras  th- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  100*2, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back ;  and  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  and  was  signalised  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephorus  Xi- 
phias. The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
15,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  pnt 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  hiB 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Scleras  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phocas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Scleras ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
Basil  in  1 0*22  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Scleras  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho- 
rus Phocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of  I 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Constantino 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  was  of  course  much  praised  by  the  clergy ;  but 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea- 
sures for  himself ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pounds  sterling.  Zonaras  (vol.it.  p.  225) 
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multiplies  the  snm  by  changing  pounds  into  talents; 
but  this  is  either  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  tbe 
error  of  a  copyist  Basil,  though  great  as  a  gene- 
ral, was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  and  during 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  literature  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedren.  p.  645,  Ac.  ed.  Paris; 
Gl yeas,  p.  305,  &c  ed.  Paris ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p. 
197,  Ac  ed.  Paris;  Theophan.  p.  458,  Ac  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

BA'SILUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Minoeia 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  first 
century  &  c.  It  is  frequently  written  BaxUios, 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Basilus,  which  is  alio 
shewn  to  be  the  correct  form  by  the  line  of  Lucan 
(iv.416), 

*  Et  Basil  urn  videre  dueem,"  Ac. 

1.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers, served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  in  bis  campaign 
nirainst  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  &  c. 
86.  (Appian,  MUhr.  50.) 

2.  M.  MiKucius  Basil  us.   (Cic  pro  CXneui. 
38.) 

8.  Minucius  Basilus,  of  whom  we  known©* 
thing,  except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infamous  for  robberies.  (Cic 
ad' Alt,  vii.  9  ;  Ascon.  t»  Afifon,  p.  50,  ed.  Orelfi.) 

4.  L.  Mn*ucius  Basilus,  the  uncle  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
his  will.   (Cic.  <U  Qf.  iii.  18.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  whose  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  against 
Ambiorix,  B.  c.  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  the  Kenn 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  legions. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  He  probably 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  commanded  part  of  Caesar's 
fleet  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  32 ;  Lucan,  iv.  416.)  He  was 
one  of  Caewir's  assassins  in  B.  c.  44,  although,  like 
Brutus  and  others,  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  dictator.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  becau-^ 
he  bad  punished  some  of  them  in  a  barbarous 
manner.  (Appian,  B.  C.  n.  113,  til  98 ;  Oros.  vi 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's  to  Basilus,  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Ck.  ad 
Fam.  vi.  15.) 

6.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  is  attacked  by  Cicero 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c  41)  as  a  friend  of  An- 
tony. He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  different 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (Ba*«rap«fe),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus (Hor.  Curst,  i.  18.  11;  Macrob.  Sut.  i.  13), 
which,  according  to  the  explanations  of  the  Greeks, 
is  derived  from  ffatrtrapa  or  fkwovpls,  the  long  robe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  used  to 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads  them- 
selves are  often  called  bastarae  or  battaride*.  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  fiatraapU,  a  fox  (He- 
sych.  *.  v.  /3a<7<7apcu),  probably  because  it  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  fox-skins.  Others  derive  the  name 
Rassareus  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  which 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  **/*»- 
rpdytis,  that  is,  the  precursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  which 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  tho  Thracian  has- 
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RASSI  A'N  A,  one  of  tho  names  of 
[IUkmanua,  No.  2;  SokmiasJ 

BASSIA'N  US.  1.  A  Roman  of  distinction  se- 
lected by  Constantine  the  Great  as  the  husband  of 
his  sister  Anastasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
Caesar  and  the  government  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
bably never  actually  invested  with  these  dignities. 
For,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  Licinius 
respecting  the  ratification  of  this  arrangement,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  last-named  prince  had 
been  secretly  tampering  with  Bassianus,  and  had 

Ersuaded  him  to  form  a  treasonable  plot  against 
1  brother-in-law  and  benefactor.  Constantine 
promptly  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  his  col- 
league led  to  a  war,  the  result  of  which  is  recounted 
elsewhere.  [Constantinus.]  The  whole  history 
of  this  intrigue,  so  interesting  and  important  on 
account  of  the  momentous  consequences  to  which 
it  eventually  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Valesius  to  his  edition  of  Ainmianus 
Marcel!  inus. 

2.  A  Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
nevertheless  numbered  among  bis  lineal  descend- 
ants, in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
immediately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Augustae,  —  Caracalk,  Geta,  Klngabalus  Alex- 
ander Severus,  Julia  Doinna,  Julia  Mnesa,  Julia 
Soemiaa,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
emperor  (Sept.  Severus)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
him  Caracal  la,  Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus 
all  bore  the  name  of  Bassianus ;  and  we  find  his 
grand-daughter  Julia  Soemias  entitled  Bussiana  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at 
Vclitrac  and  published  with  a  dissertation  at  Rome 
in  1765.  (Aurelius  Victor,  EpiL  c.  21,  has  pre- 
served his  name  ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
Dion  Cassius,  lxxviii.  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Domna,  we  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara- 
calla.)- [\V.  R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  a.  o.  258  and  259.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Baseus  who 
under  Claudius  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
because  the  Sibylline  books  had  declared  that  the 
Goths  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
senator  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
person  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himself. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  problematical. 

iAureL  Vict  Epil.  c  34  ;  comp.  Julian,  Cues.  p. 
1,  and  Tillemont  on  Claudius  II.)  [W.  R.] 
BASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  formed 
one  of  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
and  as  celebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  "  Ponticus 
heroo,  Bassus  quoque  clams  iambo,"  but  is  not 
noticed  by  Quintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  unless  he  be  the  Bassus  familiarly  addressed 
by  Propertius.  (Eleg.  L  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
that  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
and  merits.  Osann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apulcins  the  grammarian  (De  Orthogrujtli.  §  43), 

reading  in 

the  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  Weichert 
(De  L.  Vurio  I'oeia,  Excurs.  ii.  De  Bassis  quibus- 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestcs,  Niobe,  and  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
1.  «.  to  fire  or  water.  (Martial,  v.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spoken  01  are  utterly  un- 
known. [  W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  sometime* 
without  any  praenomen,  sometimes  called  Julius  and 
sometimes  Tullius.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, as  it  is  conjectured  that  Julius  and  Tullius 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Bassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H.N.  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  Ltitris  Propriis,  and  whom  he  calls  Kpo- 
tiotos  Bdtraos.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
•aid  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (DeMorb.  A  cut.  iii.  16. 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  //.  N.  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  {De  Mat  Med.  i.  pracf.)  and  St  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  Haer.  i.  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany ;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  arc 
preserved  by  Aetius,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric  Diblioth.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  101, 
ed.  vet ;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  AddiL  ad  Elench.  Medic  a 
Fal*.  §c.  Exhib.  fast  iv.  p.  1,  &c)      [W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hist. 
iii.  50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Ho 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dialog,  de  Oral.  23;  QuintiL  x.  1,  102,  &c; 
Senec  Suusor.  6,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Praef., 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titte.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Bassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Biihr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dialog,  de 
Orat.  c.  23)  rejects  Titus*  and  shews  from  Priscian 
(lib.  viii.  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  Publius  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIF/NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  (de  Ira,  iiL  18)  of  a  Betilienus 
Bassus  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Betillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says 
(lix.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 

A.  D.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECl'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  n.  c  59  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompcy's  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius. 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  successful;  but  his  design* 
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were  discovered  by  Sextus,  who,  however,  forgave 
him  on  his  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridatcs  of  Pergnmus.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Bassus  spread  a  report  that 
Cnesar  bad  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seized  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextns ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  ho  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 

On  the  death  of  Sextus,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassus,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apameia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicia.  Bassus  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified,  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonitis  and  the  Partbians  came  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  Bassus.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero's  client,  DeTtoraus,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistius,  Statius  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  three  legions,  but  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repulse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  CrispuB,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia, who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Bassus 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar's  death,  B.  c  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassus,  as  well  at  those  of  Murcus 
and  Crispus,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Bassus,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26 
— 28  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59 ;  Cic 
pro  De'it.  8,  9,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam.  xi. 
1,  Philip,  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
114,  121;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  69  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  11,  Ii.  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  (/.  e.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Bassus.  Ac- 
cording to  Appian's  statement,  Bassus  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  as  Sextus  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  because  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
rose  against  Sextus,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult. 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  "At  Lyricorum 
idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. ...  Si  quem- 
dam  adjicerc  velis,  is  crit  Cacsius  Bassus,  quern 
nupcr  vidimus  *.  scd  cum  longc  pmecedunt  ingenia 
viventium."  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  these,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Putsch);  the  other 
is  quoted  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  513,  ed.  Putsch.)  as 
an  example  of  Molossian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Pcrsius  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassus ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  us,  that  he  was  des- 
troyed along  w\\\\  his  villa  in  a.  n.  79  by  the  erup- 
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tion  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Ilcrculaneunl 
and  Pompeii.    He  must  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Cacsius  Bassus,  a  Roman  Grammarian  of  un- 
certain date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
44  Ars  Caeaii  Bassi  de  Metris,"  which  is  given  in 
the  **  Gramma ticae  Latinae  A nc tores  Antiqui"  of 
Putschius  (Hanov.  1C05),  pp.  2663-267 1 .  [W.R.] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  surnamed  Scholas- 
tieus,  was  in  aU  probability  the  compiler  of  the 
Geoponica  (TttaTamiKtk),  or  work  on  Agricnltarc, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tino Porphyrogeneta.  (a.  d.  911 — 959.)  Cas- 
sianus  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  obtained 
tho  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassos  we  know  no- 
thing, save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  bom  at  Maratonymum,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  (Geopott.  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  work 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  twenty 
books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors,  whose 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  an  alphabetical  list: — Sbx.  Julius  A  phi- 
can  us  ;  Anatolicus  of  Berytus  [p.  161,  b.]; 
Appulbius  ;  Aratuh  of  Soli ;  Aristotelbs,  the 
philosopher  ;  Damogbron  ;  Denockituk  ;  Di- 
dymus  of  Alexandria ;  Cassius  Dionvmus  of 
Utica  ;  Diophanbs  of  Nkaca  ;  Florrxtinus  ; 
Fronto  ;  Hibroclss,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ; 
Lbo.vtinus  or  Lbontius  ;  Nestor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Sevcrus  ;  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria; Paramus;  Pklaoomus;  Ptolbmabus 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  brothers  Qujntilius  (Gordi- 
annsand  Maximus)  ;  Tarbntinus  ;  Thbomnbs- 
TU8  ;  Varro  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassianus  Bassus 
has  contributed  only  two  short  extracts 
namely,  cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica 
will  bent  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  different 
books,  which  are  as  follow :  1 .  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  com.  3.  Of  the  various 
agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive' and  the  making  of  oil.  10 — 12.  Of  horti- 
culture. 1 3.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  15. 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses, 
nnd  comets.  1 7.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  1 8.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.    20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Geoponica  was  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1538, 8 vo^  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janus 
Cornarius.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  "the  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  8vo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  Brassicanus  from  a  manuscript  in  the  im- 
perial library  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo_,  edited  by 
Needhnm,  and  the  last  at  Leipzig,  1781,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  faith  of  a 
dronra  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immense 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gavo  full  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  treasnres 
to  Koine  ;  but  Bassus,  after  digging  about  in  every 
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direction,  wu  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 
1—3  ;  Suet.  Ner.  31.) 

BASSUS,  O.WIUS  or  GA^BIUS,  a  learned 
gnunmanan,  whose  Com menla rii  and  treatise  De 
Origin*  Verborum  ct  Vocabulomm  arc  cited  by  Ocl- 
lius  (ii.  4,  iii.  9, 19,  v.  7,  xi.  17).  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  writer  of  the  work  De  Diit, 
spoken  of  by  Macrobius  (Sat,  i.  19,  iii.  6,  compare 
iii.  1 8),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Satirae  also 
from  which  Fulgentius  Planciodes  quotes  a  line. 
(Serm.  Antiq.  Ejcplic.)  We  hear  of  a  Gavius  Bas- 
sus  who  was  proefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Trajan  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  who 
would  identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
above  havo  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  commentaries  declares,  that  he  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  famous  equus 
Seianua,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  Dolabella,  Cassius,  and  M.  A n ton i us ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
upon  its  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Gavius  or 
Galrius  lias  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
(lain*  or  Cuius,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
but,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.    [Bassos,  p.  471,  b.] 

BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
Coulrovcrsiae,  sec  ins  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Risstia  who  was  called  Asinut  albus  when  Quin- 
tiiian  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  abusive  wit.    (Quintil.  vL  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLL1US  (Ao'AAmw  Biffaos),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
called,  in  tlic  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
gram, on  the  death  of  Gcnnanicns,  who  died  a.  d. 
19.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  71)  [P.  S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
as  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  he  says,  "I  am  well  pleased  with 
my  work,  but  so  is  Bassus  Lucilius  with  his." 
Some  MSS.  here  have  Caecilius.  [W.  R] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Vitcllius  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Mi*cnum,  u.  c.  70;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
of  Vitellius,  Bassus  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tac.  Hint.  ii.  100,  iii. 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription. (Gruter,  p.  573.) 
'  BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  n. 
21 1,  under  Scptiiuius  Severus,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  fell  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
Klagabalus,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
fair  and  high-born  wife,  Anuia  Faustina,  a  de- 
scendant (arSyovos,  probably  grcat-grandaugliter) 
of  M.  Aurclius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
then  married  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  event  took  place  in  IV. 
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The  Bassus  who  was  governor  of  Mysla  under 
Caracalla  may  have  been  the  father  or  tho  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  21,  lxxix.  5  ; 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [\V.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statins.  Quintilian  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  "  vehemens  ct  poeticura 
fuit  nec  ipsum  senectutc  maturum."  Tho  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  **  tenuis  Saleius"  of  Juvenal, 
one  of  the  numerous  band  of  literary  men  whoso 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
plores ;  hut  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cul- 
purnius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statins,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whoso 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wernsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  labours 
hard  to  prove  that  it  Ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  arc  the  allusions  (1.  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet.  SchoL  ad  Jur.  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-born  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wernsdorf  is 
right  so  far  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  tho 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Serranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint  x.  1,  90  ;  Dialog,  de  OraU.  cc 
5,  9  ;  Ju^  vii.  80  ;  Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Mhm. 
vol.  iv.  y.  i.  pp.  36,  72,  7%  236  )        [ W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Con- 
trov.  iii.  16,  17,  i'0-22.) 

BASSUS,  Sl'LlUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Controv.  L  6,  7.) 

BA'TALUS  (BdroAor),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  nnd  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Bo- 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (PluL  Ant.  4,  Vii.  X.  Oral.  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  Vii.  Dem.  p.  2,  ed.  llciskc), 
Batalus,  the  flute-player,  was  a  native  of  Kphcsus, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appealed  on  the  stago 
in  women's  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphancs.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  peisons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Mcineke, 
His/.  Crit.  Com.  Oraec  p.  333,  &c.)      [F*  S.J 

BAT  EI  A  (BdVcia),  a  daughter  of  Teucer  or  of 
Tros  (Steph.  By*.  *.  c.  AtfpSaros),  the  wife  of  1  Jar- 
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danus,  and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Erich thonius.  The 
town  of  Bateia  in  Troaa  was  believed  to  hare  de- 
rived its  name  from  her.  (Arrian,  crp.  Emttath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  351.)  Tsetses  (ad  Lycoph.  29)  calla  her 
a  sister  of  Scamandcr,  the  father  of  Teucer  by  the 
nymph  Idaea ;  and  in  another  passage  (ad  Lycoph, 
1*298)  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  mar- 
ried Dardanus,  by  the  name  of  Arisbe,  and  de- 
scribes Erichthonius  as  her  son,  and  litis  as  her 
grandson.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  occurs 
in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  10.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BATHANA'TIUS  (Ba#a*eVtoi),  the  lender  of 
the  Cordistae,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  Brennus  in  a  c.  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brennus,  Bathanatius  led  his  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia;  and  his  descendants  were 
called  Bathanati.  ( Athen.  vi.  p.  234,  b.) 

BATHYCLES  (BoflwtAijt),  a  celebrated  artist 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  (Heyae,  Antiq.  A  u/s. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artists  of  the  same 
town,  who  constructed  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amyclacon  Apollo,  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  bas-reliefs  and  sup- 
ported and  surmounted  by  statues.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pil- 
lar, thirty  cubits  high,  to  which  a  head,  arms,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  affixed.  Accord- 
ingly this  statue  was  standing  on  the  throne,  and 
not  sitting  like  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  however 
strange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
standing  on  it  must  have  looked.  Pausanias  (iii. 
18.  §  6)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  sculptures  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatremere  de  Quincy  undertook  to  restore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  **  Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,"  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indistinctness  with 
which  Pnusauias  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  bas-reliefs,  or  wrought 
in  any  other  material.  (K.  0.  Muller,  Handb.  d. 
Artkkul.  §  85.)  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  its 
height,  which  Quatremere  fixes  at  thirty  cubits, 
Welckerat  fifty.  (Welcker,  Zetockrifl  fur  G<*ch. 
d.  alL  Kun$ly  L  p.  279,  &c)  Of  the  ago  of  Bathy- 
cles  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  However,  all  modem  scholars  ( Winckel- 
mann,  Bottiger,  Voss,  Quatremere,  Welcker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  flou- 
rished about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thiersch  was  evidently  wrong  (Epochen,  p.  34, 
Anm.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Bathycles  as  early  as 
OL  29,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(iii.  18.  §  6),  which  however  is  far  from  being  de- 
cisive. (Voss,  Myth.  Brief cy  ii.  p.  188;  Sillig, 
Cutal.  ArtiJT.  t.  r,)  [W.  I.] 

BATH  Y  LLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
man  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  together  with 
Py  lades  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  Pantomimus, 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes  at  Rome,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired public  amusements  until  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Py  lades  was  preeminent  in  tragic  personifications ; 
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each  had  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  each  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  transmitted  his  fame 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  considered 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  citizens,  resembling 
in  its  character  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  and  the 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  iitigrv  j»a*M'>n8 
and  violent  contests,  which  sometimes  ended  in 
open  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  nature  and  peculi- 
arities of  these  exhibitions  are  explained  in  the 
Did.  of  AnL  $.v.  Pantominuu.  (Tac  Ann.  L  54; 
Senec  QnaeH.  Natur.  vii.  32,  Controv.  v.  praef. ; 
Juv.  vi.  63;  Suet.  Ociav.  45;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
17 ;  Plut.  Symp.  vii.  8 ;  Macrob.  ii.  7  ;  Athen.  L 
j>.  70  ;  Zosimus,  i,  6  ;  Suid.  *>  em.  'Opxwro  and 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  ascribed  to 
Tib.  CL  Donatus,  as  44  poeta  quidam  mediocris," 
the  hero  of  the  Sic  cos  n<m  vobu  story.  (  Vit.  Virg. 
xvii.  9  70.1  [W.  R.] 

BATHYLLUS  (Bn*uAAo»),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Brontinus  and 
Leon  of  Metapontum,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  [  Au> 
m axon]  addressed  bis  treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  83.)  (A.  O.] 

BATIS  (Bot(»),  the  sister  of  Epicurus,  who 
married  Idomeneus.    (Diog.  Laert.  x.  23.) 

BATON  (Bdrw),  the  charioteer  of  Amph  iaraus. 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampus,  nnd  both 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  the  battle  of 
Thebes.  Baton  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  Argos.  He  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  and  at  Delphi 
his  statue  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphinraus, 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Argives. 
(Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4, 
x.  10.  §  2.)  Stephanas  of  Byxantium  ($.v.* hftxvia) 
states  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Amphiaraus 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Harpy ia  in  Illyria; 
but  Stcphanus  seems  to  confound  here  the  mythical 
Baton  with  the  historical  person  mentioned  in  the 
following  article.  [L.  S.] 

BATON  or  BATO.  I.  The  son  of  Longarut, 
a  Dalmatian  chief,  who  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.  c.  200.  (Ur. 
xxxi.  28.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  The 
one  belonged  to  the  Dysidiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  the  other  to  the  Breucians,  a  Pannonian 
people.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dalmatia,  ia 
.a.  o.  6,  when  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  his  second 
German  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Valerius  Messallinus,  the  governor  of  Daltnaiia 
and  Pannonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  sta- 
tioned in  those  countries.  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatians  was  soon  followed  by  the  Breucians 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countryman  Bate, 
marched  against  Sirmium,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caecina  Sererus,  the  governor  of  Mocsia,  who  had 
advanced  against  them.  Meantime  the  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonae,  but  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anythiug  in  person  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  stone  in 
battle :  he  dcs|>atchcd  others,  however,  in  command 
of  the  troops,  who  laid  waste  all  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  Apolloaia,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle. 

The  news  of  this  formidable  outbreak  recalled 
Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  he  sent  Messallinus 
ahead  with  part  of  the  troops.  Tbe  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  wound,  but  he 
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nevertheless  advanced  against  Messallinus,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  him  ;  but  being  shortly  after 
defeated  in  his  turn,  he  fled  to  his  Breucian  name- 
sake. The  two  Batos  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
mium,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  and 
maintained  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
cina  Severn*.  But  after  toe  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moesia  by  the  ravages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
upon  his  province,  the  Batos,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Messal- 
lina  were  remaining  at  Siscia,  left  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.  They  undertook  predatory  incursions  on 
every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
tbey  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thracian  Rhymetalces  and  his  bro- 
ther Rascyporis,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustus, 
who  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Tiberius.  Gcnnanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
7)  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalled,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
years  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
mans accomplished  very  little ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germa- 
nic us  of  the  Mazaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (a.  n.  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re- 
verses, they  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
he  had  rebelled,  he  replied,  •*  You  are  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
of  your  flocks,  you  send  wolves.** 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Breucian 
Tfato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
nctes,  one  of  tho  priucipal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
bod  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Brcucians.  The  Dalmatian  Bnto,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Pannonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Plan- 
tius  subdued  the  Breuciansaiid  several  other  tribes; 
and  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  n.  9), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Ucrmanicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanus  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Gcrmanicus,  all  of  whom 
prosecuted  the-  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.  Tiberius  and  Gcrmanicus 
marched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Andcnon  or  Ande te- 
non, near  Salonae.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  it  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Tiberius;  but,  as  they  refused, 
he  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
tho  greater  part  of  Dalmatia;  whereupon  Bato 
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offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius, 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presents,  which  were  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  It.  29 — 34,  lvi.  1, 10—16 ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  110—114  ;  Suet  TO.  9, 16,  20 ;  Ov.  e*  Pont. 
iL  1.  46.) 

BATON  (B<£tow),  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aratus  of  Sicyon.  (Pint  Agu,  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  —  1.  Commentaries  on  Persian  affairs. 
(UtptrusAy  Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyrants 
of  Ephesus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  289,  c;  comp.  Suidas, 
*.  v.  Tlvday6pas  EtpeViof.)  3.  On  Tfeesaaly  and 
Hacmonia.  (Athen,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymus.  (Athen.  vi  p.  251,  e.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  x.  p.  436,  £)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  Jtlk,  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  Bdrwv  instead  of  Bdror.) 

BATON  (Behrw),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  B.  c.  We 
have  fragments  of  the  following  comedies  by  him : 
AlretXos  or  AiruKol,  Evtfrylrcu,  Av5po<?x5foj,  2uv- 
tZawaT&v.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  B<£ttot,  B^ttwk,  Bdflwv. 
(Plut  de  Am.rt  Adul.  p.  55 ;  Suidas, «.  v.;  Eudoc 
p.  93  ;  Phot  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus,  FlorUeg.  xcviii. 
18 ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  662,  c,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii.  p. 
279,  e,  xv.  p.  678,  f.)  [P.  S.J 

BA'TRACHUS  (Bdrpaxos),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Sauras  (Frog  and  Laard\  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  (inxrijidunrm 
tperanles).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  (fa  cotumnarum  stWru,  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  fable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  ancient  poem  "Dime,*1  or  imprecations,  as- 
cril>ed  to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tators on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
posite opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  again  divided  in  regard  to  the 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Sattarus 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  pos- 
session by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  "Dirae"  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wcrnsdorf  believes  thai  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Odlimachus ;  others  imagine  that  Bnttarus 
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is  merely  a  dialectic  form  for  Bass&rus  or  Bassareus, 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Naeke,  lastly,  conceives 
Battarus  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave  who  was  a  sk.il- 
ful  flute-plaver,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  "Dime" 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Werusdorf,  Poet,  Lot.  Min.  iil.  p.  xlviii.  &c,; 
Naeke,  in  the  Rhein.Mu*.  ii.  I,  p.  113,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

BATTUS  (Barroi),  a  shepherd  of  Ncleus,  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hermes 
mistrusted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  different 
appraraiuv,  returned  to  Battus,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hermes  touched  him  with  his  staff,  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  Met,  ii.  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (Bo>toj, 
BaTTtdSai),  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  lies  Cyrt- 
nensiunty  %  42.) 

I.  Battus  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thcra  to  Cyrene,  was  sou  of  Polymncstus,  a  Tho- 
raean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princesa.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  155.) 
By  his  father's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyac,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Eupbcmus  the 
Argonaut  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Pind.  l*ylk.  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &c.;  Apoll.  Rhod.  ir.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Res.  Cyrm.  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  have  beeu 
first  called  "  Aristoteles"  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  116; 
Collim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  76)  ;  and  we  ore  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
**  Battus,"  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  "king,"  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  BaTroj  to  have  been 
derived  from  Barrapifo,  and  to  have  been  expres- 
sive of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.and  Hcsych.  $.  v.  Barraftl^tiv ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (t.c.)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Bn<ro"<n,  the  appellation  of  the  oracular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satrae.  (Herod,  vii.  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonization  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
lc.td  a  colony  into  Libya  ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theraeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grinus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  command  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
—156.)  According,  again,  to  Mcnecles,  an  histo- 
rian, perhaps  of  Barca  {ap^choL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
JO ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forth  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
himself  to  the  continent    I^astly,  the  account  of 
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Justin  (xiii.  7)  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  two 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  foblc  of  Apollo's  love 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedience  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  'Apx*ry*Tnt.  (Collim.  Hymn,  in 
Apoll.  65,  &c,  55,  &c.;  Spanheim,  ad  loc  ;  comp. 
MuUer,  Dor.  ii.  3.  §§1,7;  Thrige,  §§  1 1, 16,  76.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Thera,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  which  places  it  about  640  b.  c 
(M  idler,  Urchom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap- 
parently we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battus  I.  It  was  not  however,  till  after  a  settle- 
ment of  two  years  in  the  island  P  la  tea,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  Aziris  on  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  a  c 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22—24),  whence 
Ovid  (/6£s,  541)  calls  Battus  "conditor  tardae 
Cyrrhac." 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battus  I. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  successful 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  in- 
fant colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  the 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is^said,  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  72, 
&c;  Aristot  ap.  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  J'lui.  925; 
Paus.  iii.  14.)  Diodorus  tells  us  (Em.  de  Virt.  ei 
Vii.  p.  232),  that  ho  governed  with  the  mildness 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king; 
and  Pindar  {Pyth.  v.  120,&c.)  celebrates  his  pious 
works,  and  especially  the  road  (o-wwpfcm}  oSor, 
comp.  Bockh,  PtdJ.  Leon,  of  AUicns,  bk.  ii.  c.  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  proces- 
sion to  Apollo's  temple,  also  built  by  him.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  77.)  Where  this  road  joined 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  placed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Pind,  Pyth.  v.  125, 
&c. ;  Catull.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (x.  15), 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  Arcemilais  I.  ('ApKto-iKaos)  was  a  son  of 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  for  16  years,  B.  c.  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II,  sunuuued  "the  Happy,**  prin- 
cipally from  his  victory  over  Apries  (Battus  • 
EdSafuaw),  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty  ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Arcesilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battus,  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuation  of  iv.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considerable 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §§  29,  42,  43; 
comp.  Plut  Cor.  11.)  In  this  reign,  Cyrene 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  from  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands,  whom 
the  state  invited  over  uuder  the  promise  of  a  new 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migration  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  iv.  159,  comp.  c.  161.) 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rise  to  further  at- 
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on  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  latter,  under 
Adicran,  their  king,  surrendered  themselves  to 
Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his  protection. 
A  battle  ensued  in  the  region  of  I  rasa,  b.  c.  570, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, — this  being 
tho  first  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159), 
that  they  had  ever  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
Greeks.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii.  161;  Diod.  i.  68.)  This 
battle  seems  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Egypt; 
for  we  reed  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amasis 
formed  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrennean  wo- 
man, daughter  perhaps  of  Battus  II.  (Wesseling, 
ad  Herod.  L  c),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaeans.  By 
the  same  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
over  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod, 
iv.  160,  where  their  revolt  from  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
spoken  of.)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
a  probable  conjecture  of  Thrige's  (§  30),  that  Cy- 
rene began  to  occupy  tho  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  hare  been  numerous. 
(Find.  l'yth.  iv.  20,  84,  v.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
exactness.  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  670  B.  c ;  and  it  is  pure  conjec- 
ture which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29 ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcesilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  II.,  was  sur- 
named  "the  oppressive"  (xoactoV),  from  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenacan  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
ihis  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
volt from  Arcesilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebellion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leucou  or 
Leucoe,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Lcarchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
however,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  assassin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
some,  from  560  to  550  B.  c. ;  according  to  others, 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160 ;  Diod.  Etc  de 
YirL  tt  VU.  p.  232 ;  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mul.  pp.  260, 
261;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  I  1L,  or  "the  lame"  (x»aoj),  son  of 
Arcesiluus  11.,  reigned  from  n.  c.  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  from  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
apprehensive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
and  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  kings  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
nean,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  Tho  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tlers, and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  With  re- 
spect to  tho  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
division  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  tho  n«f>toucoi,  were  reserved  to  those  of  Thcraean 
descent ;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer- 
tain selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priestly  functions  (rtpsVta  ko1  {pawn/par),  with  the 
privilege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 
sidency in  the  council.    We  hear 
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recorded  of  Battus  III.  Tho  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  (PoliL  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cyrene, — viz,  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  family,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government.  (Herod,  iv.  16]  ; 
Diod.  Lc;  Plut.  I.  c;  Thrige,  §  38  ;  Midler,  Dor. 
iii.  4.  §  5,  iii.  9.  §  1 3.) 

6.  Arcesilaus  III.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretime,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  about  514  B.  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Sanios,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  now  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 


he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Carobyses,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  B.  c,  525.  (Herod,  iv.  162— 
165,  comp.  iii.  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woo 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 
iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  tied  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  bis  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenacan  exiles.  (Herod,  iv 
164,  1G7;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  u  the  Handsome"  (6 
koXos)  by  Ileracleidcs  Ponticus.  (See  Thrige,  §  30, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  family  after  Arcesilaus 
III-,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (i v.  163)  and  by  Pindar,  {Pjfth.  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  **  the  lame,"  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  tho  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians,  about  512  b.  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  L  c)may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medixing  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  Arcesilaus  IV.,  son  probably  of  Battus  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  A.  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4  th  and  5th  Pythian  odes  ;  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  ufe  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Battindae.  From  them,  even  in  tho 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyr»°l*\ie^, 
AristotVoW.  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.  Indeed 
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ode  seems  to  have  been  to  induce  Arcesilaus  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  course,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Dcmophilus.  a  banished  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  living  at  Thebes.  (See  espe- 
cially Pytk.  iv.  468,  &c,  el  yip  tij  «?ooi,  k.  t.  K  ; 
Bockh  and  Dissen,  ad  lac)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §45),  that  the  city  «*  Hesperides"  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (afterwards  called  **  Bere- 
nice ■  from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  violence  or  not  ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus,  who  had  fled  to  Hespcrides,  was  there 
murdered,  nnd  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  Bca. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  coold  not  have  ended  before 
B.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Arcesilaus  IV.  won  the 
charioHace  at  Olympia, — nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrenaean 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv.  34  ;  Aristot. 
PoliL  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  about 
450.  (RuCyrenennum,  §§  24,  45,  46,  48;  com  p. 
Muller,  Dor.  iii.  9.  §  1 3.)  The  father  of  Callima- 
chns  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidas,!.  r.  KoAA/fioxof);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  «  Battiadea,"  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  in 
A  poll.  65,  Ac,  Ejk  37  ;  Ovid-  Trut.  ii.  367  ; 
Catull.66.)  [HE.] 

BAUBO  (Baviti  or  Bafa),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis  whom  Hesychius  calls  the  none  of  De- 
meter  ;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  :— on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  I  >  meter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink  ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  grief, 
refused  to  drink,  Baabo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  17.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Iacchus  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Arnobius  (Adv. 
frml.  v.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  Iacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus, is  out  of  place  here.  The  d  iHerent  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Ascalabus  and  Ascalaphur, 
No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation ;  and  Jupiter  made  Bancis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
(Ov.  Met.  viii.  620-724.)  [L.  S.] 
BAUCIS  (Bowels),  a  Greek  poetess,  who  is 
a  disciple  of  Sappho.    She  was  a  native  of 


Tenos,  and  a  friend  of  Kriuna.  She  died  at  a ' 
ful  age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Ennna  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epitaph  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Bauds.  (Anthol.  Gr.  vii.  710,  712 ;  Bergk,  Pod. 
Lyr.  Gr.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'VIUS  and  MAE'VIUS,  whose  names  have 
become  a  by- word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immor- 
tality solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  bat  for  the  well-known  line  of 
Virgil  ( Ed.  iii.  90) :  **  Qui  Bavium  non  odit  amet 
tua  carniina,  Maevi,"  the  Epode  of  Horace  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  u  rank  Maeviua"  as  its  freight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitios  Manns  in  which  one 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Ser- 
vius  **  Mae v ius  et  Bavius  pessimi  fuerunt  poetae, 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Virgilio,  unde  Horatius 
Epod.  x.  etc."  and  again,  upon  the  M  serite  hordes 
cam  pis"  in  Georyic  L  210,  the  same  i 
observes  u  sane  reprehensm 
Bavio  et  Maevio  hoc  venu 

Hordca  qui  dixit,  supercst  nt  tritica  dkat," 

from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philargyrius  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving  the  same 
account  of  these  personages  as  Servius  adds  that 
M.  Bavius  was  a  "  curator,"  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  records  that 
M.  Bavius  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virgil  in  his 
Bucolics  died  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is  a. c. 35. 
Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239)  tells  us  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Acsopua  the  tragedian,  and  hia  luxury ;  the  okl 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  (Epod.  x.)  ob- 
serves "  Maevius  poeta  fuit  inimicus  Horatii,  ob- 
trectator  certe  omnium  virorum  doctorum,  ipse 
sectator  vocum  antiquarum,"  and  an  early  anno- 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (L  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the 
Athenians  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  death  ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  among  scholars  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  been  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  the  tint  book  of  hia  Geor- 
gics  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 


Nudus  ara,  sere  nudua — 
some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the 


— habebis  frigore  febrem. 

And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  Amti- 
bucolica,  two  pastorals  written  expressly  aa  a  parody 
upon  the  Eclogues  soon  after  their  publication. 
(Donat.  Vit.  Virg.  vii.  §28,  xvi  §  61  ;  Weichert, 
Pod.  Lot.  Reltqtt.,  kc,  p.  308,  &c)        [W.  R-] 

BEBIUS  MASSA.  [Massa.] 

BEBRYCE  (BttyAm),  one  of  the  Danaids 
whom  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  ealla  Bryce,  mi 
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from  whom  the  Bebryces  in  Bithynia  were  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  their  name.  (Eustath.  ad 
Diimy*.  Perieg.  805.)  Other*  however  derived  the 
Bebrvces  from  a  hero,  Bcbryx.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  v. 
B««pu#f*w.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDAS,  a  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  sculptured  a  praying  youth  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  probably  the  origiiuU  of  which  the 
line  bronze  statue  in  Berlin  is  n  copy.      [W.  I.] 

BEOOE,  an  Etruscan  nvmph,  who  was  believed 
to  hare  written  the  Art  fuLrunturum,  proliably  the 
art  of  purifying  places  which  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  This  religious  book  was  kept  at  Home 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
books  and  the  Carmina  of  the  MarciL  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  tL  72.)  [L.  S.] 

BELENUS.    [Ar.vr  i  :  •.  1 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (BA#ff«j,  B4\tavs\ 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  is  said, 
in  conjunction  with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have 
overthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbaces.] 
Beiesis  afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbaces.   (Died.  ii.  24,  Ac.  28.) 

BE'LGIUS  or  BO'LGIUS  (Bo"Ay«»),  the  leader 
of  that  division  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Ulyria  in  B.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
in  Macedonia,  was  killed ;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
spared  for  a  time.  *  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4 ;  Justin, 
xxiv.  A) 

BELISA'RIUS  (the  name  is  Bdi-tzar,  Sclavonic 
for  "White  Prince*'),  remarkable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
Byzantine  empire  ever  produced.  He  was  born 
about  A.  D.  505  (corn p.  Procop.  6'ofA  i.  5,  Pert.  i. 
1  2)  at  Germania,  a  town  of  Illyria.  (Procop.  Vand. 
i.  1 1,  deAedif.  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
need  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive of  the  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wife  Antonina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
Procopius.  He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
the  service  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
a.  D.  520-527  (Procop.  Pert.  L  12),  and  on  the 
rssion  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians, a.  D.  629-532  (Procop.  Pert.  i.  13 — 21); 
shortly  after  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wealth  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals, 
and  following  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 
liitt.  Arcun.  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against  the 
trogoths  in  Italy. 

L  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  534) 
svpeedily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelimcr,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
Africa,  (Procop.  Vand.  L  11,  Ti.  8.)  His  triumph 
in  534  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
captives  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  carried 
from  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Genseric.    He  n 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  tho 
reverse  (Cedrenus,  L  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  d. 53.% 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forms.  (Procop.  Vand.  iL  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acts,  the  fint 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  second  (a.  d.  544—548). 
The  first  began  in  the  claims  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  1 1  was  marked  by 
Bclisarius's  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Goths, 
Vitiges  (March,  537 — March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himself,  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  Golk.  L  5,  ii.  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nnshirvnn 
or  Chosroes  (541—543)  (Procop.  Pert.  I  25),  from 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  Hist.  Arean.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Belisa- 
rius  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  ltalv,made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546— Feb.  647), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth.  iii.  13 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept  a.  D.  548  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  29 — 32),  mid 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  N arses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Gstrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  21 — 35.)  (a.  d.  549 
— A54.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  A.  o.  559. 
( Agath.  Hitt.  v.  15-20;  Theophanes,  pp.  198, 199.) 
In  a.  o.  56*3  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  1 3th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophanes 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  fact 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pert.  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fame  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  from  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agathios 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemaan)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Malala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanes  (pp. 
159—162),  that  ho  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  (a.  »  563,  564)  and 
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restored  to  his  honours  eight  month*  before  hit 
death;  whilst  Lord  Mahon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Belisarius,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Tsetses  in  the 
twelfth  century,  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  famous  through  the 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  -sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
begging  in  the  words  preserved  hi  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Tsetses. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  "Winkehnann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Gotk.  in.  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  infiuence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Goth,  i.  28,  Vand.  i.  12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  (Procop.  Vand.  L  16,  17, 
Goth.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave  ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  **  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,**  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivmV  insults,  and  the  loyalty*  to  Jus- 
tinian— in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
height  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it 

In  his  two  vices — the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  Hut.  Arcan.  5),  and  his  uxoriousness — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
for  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantino  (Procop.  ibid.  1), 
A.  n.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
(Ibid.  1-3),  a.  d.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
a.  d.  537.  {Goth.  i.  25.)  He  hod  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joannino.  (Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  L 
5,  Goth.  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mass  of  ancient  literature  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  hie  np- 
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pchmnce,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perished 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barlttrians.  2.  The  timely 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  faith  in 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arion  kingdom*  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  provinces.  3.  The 
temporary  infusion  of  Byzantine  art  and  of  the 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  of  the  By- 
zantine for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation  for  their 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  the  feet  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  dituji: 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigorous  na- 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisarius  are  the 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  Aga- 
thios  (v.  1 5, 20)  and  Theophanes  (pp.  1 98, 1 99 );  and 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  In  modern 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (cc  41  and  43); 
Lord  Mahon *s  Life  of  Bditarinsy  in  which  several 
inaccuracies  in  Gibbon's  account  are  pointed  out; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  work  in  the 
Wiener  Jahrbdeher,  by  Von  Hammer.  [A.P.S.] 

BELLEROPHON  or  BELLEROPH  ONTES 
(Bf\\fpo<pcif  or  B«\A«po0rfmrf),  properly  eaiUni 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glau- 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  3  ;  Horn.  IL  vi.  155.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  157;  comp.  Pind.  Qi.  xiii.  66), 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurymede.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  Bellorophon  or 
ltelleroplioutrs  from  having  slain  the  noble  Corin- 
thian, Bellerus.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph.  17  ;  Eustath. 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Others  related,  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  brother,  Deliades,  Peiren,  or  Aleimencs. 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  Ac)  In  order  to  be  purified 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proetus,  whose  wife  Antein  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero;  but  her  offers  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her  hus- 
band of  having  made  improper  proposals  to  her, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Proe- 
tus, unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death.  Iobates 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera, 
thinking  that  he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  the 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrows.  Iobates, 
being  thus  disappointed,  sent  Bellerophon  oat 
n^ntn,  first  against  the  Solyrai  and  next  against 
the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  too  he  was  vic- 
torious ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Lycia,  be  was 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lyciana,  whom  Iobates 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bellerophon 
slew  them  all.  Iobates,  now  seeing  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  him 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proetus,  gave  him 
his  daughter  (Philonoc,  Anticleia,  or  Cassandra) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  father  of  1  sunder, 
Hippolochus,  and  Loodameia.  Here  ApoUodorus 
breaks  off  the  story;  and  Homer,  whoso  account 
(vi.  155—202)  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of 
ApoUodorus,  describes  the  later  period  of  Bellcro- 
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phon's  life  only  by  saying,  that  he  drew  upon  him- 
•elf  the  liatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Ale  Van  field,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  We  most  here  remark  with 
Eustathius,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phon  killing  the  Chimaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
as  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Tsetzes  (/.  c.) :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-breathing 
mouth  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lead.  According  to  others,  Bellero- 
pnon  was  assisted  by  Athena  Chalinitis  or  Hippia. 
(Paus.  ii.  1.  §  4;  Pind.  Lc;  Strab.  viii.  p.  370.) 
Some  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  Pegasus  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gnd-fly,  which  stung  Pegasus  so,  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.  (Pind.  Islh.  vii.  44  ;  Schol.  uW 
ISjtd.  Ol.  xiii.  130 ;  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  11.  26.)  A 
peculiar  story  about  Bellerophon  is  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. (As  Virt.  MuL  p.  247,  &c.)  Bellerophon 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
sanctuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
Craneion.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  story 
of  Bellerophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art.  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
was  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae  (ii.  10. 
§  7),  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(Kurip.  Ion,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  mid  vases  he 
U  often  seen  fighting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
leave  of  Proetus,  taming  Pegasus  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  falling  from  him.  But,  until  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
ation of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
was  known  ;  in  Lycian  sculptures  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
ra. [Comp.  Chimakka  and  Pkgasis.]      [L.  S.J 

BKLLKRL'S.  [Bellrroi-iion.] 

BELLI  F/NL'S,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  An- 
nia  gens.  Tho  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilk-Mis. 

1.  L.  (Annu  s)  Bki.i.iknks,  praetor  in  r.  c 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  against  J u- 
gurtha  and  Bench  us.  (Sail.  Juy.  1 0-1. ) 

2.  C  Annius  Brlliknus  one  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Fonteius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  u.c  72.  (Cic 
pro  Font.  4.) 

3.  L.  (Annius)  Bblmbni-s,  the  uncle  of  Cati- 
line, killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  Ofella, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Sulla's  wish.  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  n.  c.  64. 
(Aston,  in  T<«j.  CanJ.  p.  92,  cd.  Orelli ;  comp. 
Appian,  B.C.  i.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Annius)  Belliknir,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  n.  c  44.  (Cic.  I'kit.  ii.  36.) 

5.  Bei.i.ienits,  originally  a  slave,  born  in  the 
family  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Intenie- 
lium  with  a  garrison  in  n.  c.  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
hail  received  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitins,  a 
man  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Caesar's.  Thereupon  the  Intemelians  took  np  arms, 
and  Caelius  bad  to  march  to  the  town  with  some 

.cohorts,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Cic.  ad 
l'urn,  viii.  15;  comp.  xvL  22.) 

C.  BKLLIF/NUS,adistinguished  Roman  orator 
and  jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Marius  from  attain- 
ing the  consulship.  (Cic  Brut.  47.)    He  is  sup- 
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posed  by  Trietanus  (Comm.  P.  i.  p.  90)  to  be  tha 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  Bellienus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Erncsti  (Clav.  Cic.)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
dates.  [J.  T.  O.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Boman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  b.c.68  (Plut.  Pomp. 
24  ;  comp.  Appian,  Mithr.  93^,  may  perhaps  be  a 
false  reading  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  tho 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  Bei- 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  S-tbine  settlers,  she  in 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  Virgil  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Virg.  Acn.  viii.  703;  Lucan, 
l'hars.  vii.  569;  Horat  S«t.  ii.  3.  223.)  Tho 
main  object  for  which  Belloua  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  wa-like  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reuson,  for  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  early  times  (Li v.  viii.  9), 
that  in  B.  c  29G,  during  the  war  against  tho 
Snmnites,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  tho 
first  temple  of  Belloua,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  close  by  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  (Li v.  x.  19;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  201,  &c.) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  amlmssadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  xxviii.  9,  xxx.  21 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.v. 
lA?<jatit».)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  the 
symbolical  declarations  of  war;  for  the  area  of  tho 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies'  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy's  country.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  205,  Ace; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  53 ;  Liv.  i.  32  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r. 
Ftiialcs.)  The  priests  of  Belloua  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  otfered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  hud  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft 
ened  down  into  a  mere  symliolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  culled  "V  * 
sanguinis  for  this  reason.  (  Lncnn,  i.  565  ;  Martial, 
xii.  57;  Tertull.  AyxAwj.  S I;  Liictaut.  i.  2 1 ;  romp. 
Heindorf,  ad  llor.  Sat.  I.  c;  Hartung,  Dm  Rrl'uj. 
<lrr  Homer,  ii.  p.  270,  &c;  C.  Tiesler,  Dc  JitUunw 
Cu'tu  et  Sucris,  Berlin,  1812,  8vo.)        [L.  S.J 

BELLOVE'SUS.  [Ambioatus.] 

BELUS  (Bt;Aoj)-  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Aegyptns  and  Danuus.  lie 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
mid  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  4 ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  L  7a3.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Teuccr.  (Virg.  Aet*.  i-  *>~l  ♦ 
Serv.  ad  Acn.  L  625,  646.)  I l"  ^ J 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICI'NIUS,  was  the  leader 
of  the  plebs  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain, a  c.  494,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
tribunes  of  the  plebB  elected  in  that  year.  (Liv.  ii. 
32,  33;  Dionys.  vi.  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys.  vii.  14),  and  tri- 
bune again  in  491,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attacks  upon  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Dionys.  vii.  33-39,  61.) 
Asconius  calls  him  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelii) 
L.  Sicinius  L.  f.  Bcllutua. 

It  is  most  probable  that  his  descendants  one  of 
whom  we  are  expressly  told  was  tribune  in  B.  c. 
449  (Liv.iii.  54),  also  bore  the  cognomen  Bcllutus; 
but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  this  name  in  an- 
cient writers,  they  are  given  under  Sicinius. 

BEMA'RCHIUS  (BWpx«>0'  »  Greek  sophist 
and  rhetorician  of  Caesareia  in  Cnppadocia,  who 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whose  history  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.  He  also  wrote  declama- 
tions and  various  orations  ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  ( Suidas,  s.  r.  Brjuapv'  s ; 
Liban.  Orut.  p.  24,  Ac.  cd.  Reiake.)  IL.  S.] 

BENDIS  (B^k5«j),  a  Thracian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worshipped.  Hcsychius  (*.  v.  iiXay- 
X"*')  -ays  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  this  goddess 
SlKoyX0S*  either  because  she  had  to  discharge  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.  In  Greece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclus,  Theolog. 
p.  353.)  From  an  expression  of  Aristophanes, 
who  in  his  comedy  **Thc  Lemnian  Women"  called 
her  the  ntydKn  St6s  (Phot  Lex.  and  Hesych.  *.  r.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Lemnos ;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At- 
tica ;  for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bcndidein  were  celebrated  in  Pciraeeus 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (He- 
sych. *. «,  BM«r ;  Plat  Hep.  L  1 ;  Proclus,  ad  Tim. 
p.  9;  Xen.  Ilelt.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Strab.  x.  p.  471; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (Biptnvrila),  a  surname  of 
Cybelc,  which  she  derived  cither  from  mount  Bere- 
cynthus, or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Mount  Berecynthus  again  derived  its  name  from 
Berecynthus,  a  priest  of  Cybcle.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Dian.  246 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  82,  vi.  785 ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  472 ;  Plut  deFlum.  10.)  [L.S.] 
BERENI'CE  (Btptfltcri),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Pherenice  (**j>tvlicn). 

I.  Ei/yptian  Berenice*. 
1.  A  daughter  of  Lagus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipatcr,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Arsinoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydice,  An- 
ti  pater's  daughter.  (Schol.  ad  Tkeoc  IdylL  xvii. 
61  ;  Pans,  u  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  husband  that  site  procured  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Kurydice's  children, — and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Phaleros  with  the  king.  (Just  xvi.  2 ;  Diog. 
Laert  v.  78;  comp.  AeL  V.  If.  iii.  17.)  Plutarch 
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speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  relates  that  Pyrrhas 
of  Epeirus,  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptolemy  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  her  favour  espe- 
cially, and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  u  Berenicis,"  in 
honour  of  her,  to  a  city  which  he  built  in  Epeirus. 
(Plut  Pyrrh.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  son 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honours  to  her,  and 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  xvii.  34,  &c,  123)  celebrates 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  See  also 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoc  Idyll,  xv. 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Epigram  (55)  of  Calli- 
machus.    It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Berenice, 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  (  I".  If. 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  or 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergctes.)  See  Peri- 
xonius,  ad  J  el.  I.e. 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  became 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  him  and 
Ptolemy,  B.  c  249,  which  required  him  to  divorce 
Lnodice  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princess,  estab- 
lishing also  the  issue  of  the  latter  as  his  successors. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c  247, 
Antiochus  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  Laodice, 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  faith  in  his  con- 
stancy, caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  be- 
sieged they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodice's  parti- 
sans, and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Egyptian 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and  of 
Ptolemy  Euergctes  (brother  of  Berenice)  arriving 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  events  are 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  clearest 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  Hist,  54.  v.  58,  ad  fin.; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c ;  Just  xxvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Appian,  Syr.  65,  p.  1 30  ;  Dan.  xi  6,  and  Hie- 
ron.  ad  toe.) 

3.  Grand-daughter  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  and 
daughter  of  Mngas,  who  was  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Athcnaens  (xv.  p.  689,  a.) 
calls  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading,  "  Bere- 
nice the  Great,"  but  perhaps  t)  Mo-ya  should  be 
substituted  for  i}  fitydKt),    (Schweigh.  ad  Alien. 

I.  c.)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Ptolemy 
Euergctes,  as  one  of  tho  terras  of  the  peace 
between  himself  and  his  half-brother  Ptolemy 

II.  (Philadelphus),    the    father  of  Euergctes. 
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Magna  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  vu  exe- 
cuted, and  his  wife  Ar»inoe'w  (Just.  xxvi.  8),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
offered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
metrius, brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe  fell  in  love 
with  him  herself,  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
he  had  slighted,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the 
very  arms  of  her  mother  ;  she  then  went  to  Egypt, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  came  to  the  throne,  a.c. 
221,  he  put  her  and  his  brother  Magas  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Sosibius,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Cleomenes  III.  of 
Sparta.  The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  [see  No.  2]  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium  QA<ffpob'n^  7.i<pv(nri%),  and 
which  was  said  by  the  courtly  Conon  of  Samoa  to 
have  become  a  constellation,  was  celebrated  by 
Cailimachus  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  n  few  lines,  is  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Catullus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
lated into  indifferent  Greek  verse  by  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  v.  36,  xv.  25;  Just  xxvi.  3, 
xxx.  1 ;  Plot  Demetr.  ad  fin.,  Clcvm.  33 ;  Catull. 
lxvii;  Muret.  ad  loc;  Hygin.  Poet.  Artron.  ii. 
24  ;  Thrige,  Ra  Cyren.  §§  59 — 61.)  Hyginus 
(/.  &)  speaks  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  and  Arsinoe  [No.  2,  p.  366,  b.]  ;  but  the  ac- 
count above  given  rests  on  for  better  authority. 
And  though  Catullus,  translating  Cailimachus,  calls 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Euergetes,  yet  this 
may  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  cousin,  or  may 
also  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
the  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
honour ;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
Cailimachus  with  Polybius  and  Justin.  (See  Thrige, 
Jin  Cyren.  §61;  Droysen,  Gesch.  der  Nackfolycr 
AlfJNUflen,  Tabb.  xiv.  xv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyrus),  succeeded  her  father  cn 
the  throne,  b.c.  81,  mid  married  her  first  cousin, 
Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Physcon),  whom  Sulla,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  take  possesion  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  davs  after  her  marriage 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
tells  us,  that  he  was  himself  pat  to  death  by  his 
subjects  about  the  same  time  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
(Paus.  i.  9;  Appian,  IMl.  C7r.  i.  p.  414;  but  see 
Cic.  de  Leg.  Ayr.  H.  16  ;  Appian,  MitLr.  p.  251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Anlctes,  and  eldest 
sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xii.  p.  558), 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
when  they  drove  out  her  father,  b.  a  58.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxx'ix.  12,  &c ;  Liv.  Epit.  104;  Ptut.  Cat. 
Min.  35  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  .She  married  first 
Selcucus  Cybiosactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Asiaticus)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
sister  of  Lathyrus.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
distrusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Selcucus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Dion  Caas.  xxxix.  57  ;  comp.  Suoton.  Vtupas.  19.) 
She  next  married  Archclaus,  whom  Pompey  had 

•  Pausanias  (i.  7)  mentions  Apama  as  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Magas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  both 
names,  or  Arsinoe  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367,  a.;  and  Thrige,  Res  Cyrenensium,  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Coniana  in  Pontii»,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadoiia  ;  l>u\ 
six  months  after  this,  Anlctes  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Gabinius,  and 
Archclaus  and  Berenice  were  slain,  n.  c.  55.  (Liv. 
Epit.  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  35—5(1 ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558 ;  Hirt.  de  Brit.  Al«x.  6(i ;  Pint. 
Ant.  Z;  comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  1 — 7,  ad  Q.  Ft. 
ii.  2.) 

II.  Jetrisli  limn  ices. 

1.  Daughter  of  Costol«rus  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [AiusTOBt'Lcs,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariomne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  A nt.  xviii. 
5,  94,  xvi.  1.  §  2,  4.  §  1,  7.  §  3  ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  b.  c  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Thcudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antiputer  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater.  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himself.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  L  28.  §  1.)  Josephus  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Thcudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  share  in  Antipater's  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  2  ;  Bell  Jud.  I  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Homo 
with  Archclaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  father's  will.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  9.  §  3  ;  BclL  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  1.)  At  Rome  she 
seems  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  An  tenia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.  [Antonia, 
No.  6.]  Antonia's  affection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I.,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  (5.  §§  1—6  ) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cypres,  was  espoused  nt  a  very  early  age  to 
Marcus,  Ron  of  Alexander  the  Alnbarch  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  He:<<d, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  two  ami*. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  5  §  I,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  Bell.  Ju<L  ii.  2.  §  6.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  A.  D.  48,  Berenice,  then  20  years 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her ; 
but  die  soon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  n.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Cae«ireia. 
(Joseph.  A ul.  xx.  7.  §  3;  Juv.  vi.  156  ;  Acts* 
xxv.  xxvi.)  About  A.  n.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  fur  tho 
Jews  with  Ocssiua  Floras,  at  the  rink  of  her  life, 
during  his  cruel  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  IM. 
Jud.  Ti.  15.  §  1.)    Together  with  her  brethcr  she 

to  divert  her  countrymen  from  their 
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purpose  of  rebellion  {Bell.  JwL  ii.  16.  §  5);  and  ! 
having  joined  the  Romans  with  him  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  she  pained  the  favour  of  Vespasian 
by  her  munificent  presents,  and  the  love  of  Titus 
by  her  beauty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife  ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac. 
I  list,  ii.  2,  81  ;  Suet.  Tit.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
15,  18.)  Quintilian  (Inst.  Orat.  iv.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  cause  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  which  she  herself  sat  as 
judge.  [E.  E.] 

BKRPSADES  (B*pitr&ns)y  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Cersobleptos,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  a  c  358.  Borisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
princes.  His*  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  B.  c  35-  ;  and  on  his  death  Ccrsoblcpt^s 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dcm.  in  ArL<- 
tocr.  pp.  623,  624.)  The  Birisades  (B^ttraStji) 
mentioned  by  Deinnrchus  (e.  Pern.  p.  95)  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Borisades 
mentioned  above.  The  Berieades,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom  Stratonicus,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [Parisades.] 

BE  ROE  (BfpoS}),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
Dorychis,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Beroe  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  t  >  *«t  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aenena 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  620,  &c.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
late!. (Hygin.  Fab.  167;  Virg.  Geary,  iv.  341  ; 
Nonnus,  Dionys.  xli.  155.)  [L.  S.] 


REROE,  the  wife  of  Glaucias,  an  Illyrian  k 


-■- 


took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  his  father,  Acocides, 
was  expelled  from  Epeirui  in  B.C.  316.  (Jus:in, 
xvii.  3.) 

HERON  ICIA'NUS  (Bcpruruurff),  of  Sardio, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
only  by  Eunnpius.  (  Vit.  $<j]>h.  sub  fin.) 

BERO'SUS  (B7?p«<rrfr  or  Bnp»j-<roT),  a  pr'eat  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar  or  Bit 
Oscns,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scnlig.  AnimaJv.  ad 
Euit-it,  p.  248.)  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  f  iivat,  and  lived  tii!  that  of  Antiochus  II. 
fumamcd  iritis  (b.  c.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  ho 
is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  adi\  Gent.  58  ;  Kuscb.  /'rat p.  Evany,  x. 
p.  289.)  Resecting  the  personal  history  of  Berosus 
scarcely  anything  is  known ;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  author's  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldec  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation  at  alL  The  fact  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  some  learned 
persons  to  make  the  history  of  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  Menandcr  of 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetho 
that  of  Egypt.  The*  historical  work  of  Rerosus 
consisted  of  three  books  and  is  sometimes  called 
Ott£VAtw(Ka,  and  sometimes  XoA^aixa  or  toropiai 
XaAoaiJcaf.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  142,  ProtrcpL  19.)  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  fragments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Josephus,  Euscbius,  Syncellus,  and 
the  Christian  fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  tho  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  know  that  Berosus  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  such  as 
Chaldaea  and  Media.  (Agathiaa,  ii.  24.)  He  him- 
self states,  that  he  derived  the.  materials  for  his 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  early  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  in 
his  time.  From  the  fragments  extant  wo  sec  that 
the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  abmt 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  iu 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  own  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  is 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosue ; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Ben>»us  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldacan,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
ferent light,  and  may  frequently  have  differed  in 
I  their  6ubstanco  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babylonica  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Scaliger't 
work  de  Emcndaiionc  Temporumy  and  more  com- 
plete iu  Fabricius,  IUU.  Grace,  xiv.  p.  1 75,  Ac,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.  (/k-iwi  CW</.  tlutoriae  qnae 
mi* i sunt;  cum  Comment,  de  Scroti  VUa,8[c.  Lips. 
1825,  8vo.) 

Bet-onus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub- 
jects; but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca  hare 
preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (vii.  37)  relates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predic- 
tions; Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  (k^mky- 
cfium),  and  states  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Cohort  ad  Grnx.  c.  39 ;  comp.  Pans.  x.  12.  §  5 ; 
and  Suidas,  $.  r.  SfffvAAa),  that  the  Babylonian 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cuma  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Berosus, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bero- 
sus at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  the  forgery  of  a  Greek. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  such  on  hypo- 
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thesis,  for  Justin  may  hare  confounded  the  well- 
known  historian  with  some  earlier  Babylonian  of 
the  name  of  Berosus ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mentions  is  a  recent  one,  and 
may  really  hare  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
(Paaa/.c.)  [Sibyllas.]  Other  writers  again  hare 
been  inclined  to  assume,  that  Berosus  the  historian 
was  a  different  person  from  the  astrologer ;  but  this 
opinion  too  is  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evi- 

The  work  entitled  Berori  Anliquilatum  libri 
(juiuque  cum  Contmerdariit  Jounnis  Amrii,  which 
appeared  at  Home  in  1 498,  fol«,  and  was  afterwards 
ofteu  reprinted  and  even  translated  into  Italian,  is 
one  of  the  many  fabrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fabric.  IHU.  Grate  iv.  p.  163,  &c. ;  Vossius,  De 
Hut.  Grace  p.  120,  &c,  ed.  Westermnnn  ;  and 
Richter's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) [I*  S.] 

BERYLLUS  (B«pwAAo"j),  bishop  of  Bostrn  in 
Arabia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God 
had  no  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birtli 
of  Christ,  and  tliat  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
communicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  my  or 
emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Rostra  (a.  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origcn  of 
the  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letters,  several  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
him  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Euscbius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
which  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  works 
arc  extant.  (Euscb.  H.  E.  vi.  20,  33  ;  llieron.  de 
Vir.  !ltu*!r.  c.  60 ;  Socrates,  //.  E.  iii.  7.)  [P.  S.] 

liKRYTlUS,  a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anato- 
li ub,  Hxrmippus,  Lupbrcur,  Taurus. 

BKSANTI'NUS  (Bt|<wrm>s).  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  Pallas  (Anal.  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134 ;  Ja- 
cobs i».  p.  142),  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  Parol,  ex 
Cod.  V\U.  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Thcognis.  ( Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  This 
lfltu-r  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  "Theog- 
nis  or  Besantinus."  (Tit  cxvi.  11.)  The  *  Egg" 
of  Simmias  (AmU.  i.  p.  207,  Jacobs,  L  p.  140)  bears 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Btiaayrlyou 
'Pfowv  <&ov  $  Aweid&a  i)  Si^ou,  ifup6r*poi  ydp 
'PiSiou  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Besantinus  was 
a  Rhodian. 

An  author  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (pp.  608, 1.  57,  685, 
I  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabricius  (/iibl.  Grace,  x  772) 
rightly  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
of  Photius.  [Hjclladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Bisantinua,  (Burorrmtt,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric  HibL  Grace,  iv.  p.  467.)  .  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (Bn<ro*os),  was  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
buttle  of  Issus,  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
from  his  satrapy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Curt,  iv.  G.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  a  c. 
:;:'»1,  Bessus  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per- 
biau  army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alex- 
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under  himself.  (Curt  iv.  12.  §  0  ;  Arr.  Anab, 
iii.  p.  59,  e.)  After  thiB  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  Bessus 
formed  a  plot  with  Naborzaiies  and  others  to  seize 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  had  taken 
refuge),  the  conspirators,  who  hud  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  urged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  thoir 
treason,  B.  c  330.  (Curt.  v.  9 — 13;  Arr.  Anah. 
Hi.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Diod.  xvii.  73  ;  Plut.  Alex.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,/  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxcrxes.  (Curt.  vi.  6.  §13;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  lied 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  for- 
ward to  receive  him.  (Curt.  viL  5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  Ho  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zurinspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xi.  p.  514)  :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Dareius,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt  vii.  5,  10; 
Arr.  Anab.  iv.  p.  82,  d.  ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobul. 
up.  Arr.  Anab.  iii.  ad  fin.  ;  Diod.  xvii.  83  ;  PluU 
Alex.  43;  Just.  xiL  5.)  [E.  E.] 

BESTES  (B«onf»),  perhaps  Vestes,  surnamcd 
Conostaulus,  a  Greek  interpreter  of  tho  Novells, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmcnopulus  (Promptuarium,  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic.  Comncnus  Papadopoli. 
(Practiotat.  Mydagog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T;  G.J 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Calpumia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bbstia,  tribune  of  tho 
plcbs,  b.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuneship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillins  Lacnas,  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic  BruL  34  ;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7  ;  Plut.  C. 
Gracch.  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  tho 
aristocratical  party,  who  then  had  tho  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  1 1 1 . 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scaurus,  large  sums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  couduct  excited  tho  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Limotawis,  and  threo 
|  commissioners  or  judges  (quaesitores)  appointed,  one 
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of  whom  Scauruscontrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  rank  were  condemned,  and  Bestia  among 
the  rust,  a  c.  110.  The  nature  of  Bestia'*  punish- 
ment is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  a  c  90,  in  which  year  lie  went  voluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged  in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt. 

Bestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  cap  iMe  of  enduring  fatigue,  not 
ignorant  of  warfare,  and  undismayed  by  danger ; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  all.  (Cic  L  e. ; 
Sail.  Jm>j.  27—29,  40,  65 ;  Appian,  D.  C.  i.  37  ; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpi'Rnius  Bkstia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Cat  ib  nation 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plcbs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  B.  c  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
u  c.  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  make  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  mid  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  fur  their  rising  iu  the  follow- 
ing night.  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (Sail.  Cat.  17,  43; 
Appinn,  ft.  f\  ii.  3;  Plut.  fir.  23  ;  S-  hol.  B >b. 
/)»•..  ,S.v.'.  p.  -JIM,  ;irn  >•..'/.  p.  ;ti;:;.  ed  Oivoi.) 

Bc^lia  was  nedile  in  it.  <:.  :>;',  an  I  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  tor  iho  praetors!  up  iu  .">7.  ii'H- 
vvithstamliiii:  his  bribery,  for  which  he  ;va*  brought 
l-.i  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned,  lie 
wis  defended  by  his  former  en. -my,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  heroine  r«  oncLcd  to  him,  and  spcaka  of 
him  us  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Cac! in*, 
(c.  II.)  Aflor  C"a.'.-ar"s  d-ath,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  wit, en  he  ai oompanicd  to  Ma 
tiiui  in  u.  <•.  43,  in  Ii.ijk-m  .if  oM  si'miL'  tin-  cmi-uKnip 
in  tin?  place  of  M.  Hrutiu,  a':  i.mgh  he  h:ul  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic.  i'kll.  x ill.  12,  ad  Q<:.  I'r.  ii. 
,'t,  /  W.  ti.  '),  xii.  U,  jriii.  2.) 

IWTfUK'NUSor  BKT1  f.Ll'NL'S.  [1JasmS 
IJktilikni  s.  1 

HKTU't'Ui.s  BARKUS.  [.Barki-h.] 

HI  A  (Bi'a),  thu  personification  of  mighty  force, 
Is  described  a*  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Stvx.  and  as  a  si-t<-r  of  Zelos,  Cnitos.  and  Nice. 
(Il.^o'd.  !%■,»,.  MV,  ;  Acschvl.  J'rrjm.  12.)  [L.S.) 

UI  A'DICK  (Biaaivij).  or,  ;is  some  MSS.  call 
her,  l>cmr>diee.  the  wife  of  Cretcns,  who  on  account 
nt  her  love  for  Phrixus  m.-etimr  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Albania*.  Atliamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (llypu.  1'int.  Astr.  ii.  20;  Sehol.  ud  find. 
iv.  2!U> ;  coinp.  A  in  .v  Mas.  )  [I,.  S.  ] 

HI  A'NUlt,  ;in  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man- 
tua, was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Man  to,  and  was  nUo 
called  Hums  or  Aucnus.  (lo  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
Ins  mother.  According  to  others,  Oeiuis  was  a 
sou  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  traul,  wheiv  he  built  Ces.-mi. 
(5>erv.  ttd  I  V;y.  /•>/.  ix.  til),  A<  n.  \.  l!>lt.)  {  L.  S  ] 

III  A'.NUll  (Bj«u'*;p),  a  Hithynian,  the  author  i  t 
twenty  one  epigram*  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lised  under  the  cniporor*  Augustus  and  'I'iln-i  ii:«. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  .if  Tin-vs.ilo 
1 1 tea  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  ItiJo;  l-'ahric 
ttUJ.  iv.  p.  4»i7.)  1 1*.  !>.J 
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BIAS  (Bias),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Mclampus.  He  married  Peru,  daughter 
of  Nelcus,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Mclampus  obtained  by  his  courare 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(SchoL  ad  Theocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  43;  SchoL  ad  Apoll. 
/{hod.  L  118;  Pans.  iv.  36;  comp.  Horn.  Odi/u. 
xi.  206,  &c,  xr.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  Mclampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf,  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  he 
would  cure  the  daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Puusanins,  the  Biantidae  continued  to  rule  in 
Argos  for  four  generations.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argonauts, 
— Talaus,  Arcius,  and  Leodocus.  (Herod,  ix.  34; 
Pind.  A^chi.  ix.  30  ;  Schol.  ad.  loc.  ;  Diod.  iv.  68 ; 
Paus.  ii.  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  reading  in  Diod.  iv.  68, 
**  Bias"  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Mclam- 
pus by  Iphianeira,  daughter  of  Megapenthes; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  44  Abas,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  Paus.  L  43;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  142  ; 
Apollod.  L  9.  [El  E.] 

BIAS  (Bias),  of  Pricne  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicneurchm  (tip.  Dinrj.  f/i~rt.  i.  41)  as  one 
id' the  Four  to  whom  ahum  that  title  was  universal]* 
nivi  ii — the  remaining  thive  being  Thales,  Piltacua, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the 
which  I  tins  lived,  but  it 

made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hippon.ix,  who  rlourish- 
c<l  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  C, 
that  he  had  hy  that  time  Ihwiiic  distinguished  fur 
hi*  Fskiii  as  an  advocate,  and  fur  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  ru;ht.  (l>i"g.  Laert.  L  84,  III!  ; 
Stnib.  xiv.  p.  ';:;(;.)  l)int'enei  I^nitiun  informs 
;  u>,  that  In-  ili.il  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately after  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend  :  by  the  time  the  votes  nf  vhe  jiidtf.»4  bad 
Wn  taken,  he  was  f.nmd  to  iiave  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Slices,  i;  ith  the  exaction  ef 
Thales,  the  fame  of  Hias  was  derived,  not  fn»itl 
philosophy,  as  the  wo:d  is  usually  understood,  but 
from  a  certiin  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  p»Uii- 
cai,  the  fruit  of  txp'i'i^uce.  Many  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  art-  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laerlius,  in 
his  nuubling  uncritical  way,  a:i  i  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  sidb  n,  in  chanicter  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  tf>iK*?y  tis  fuer^awrat ; 
and  then-  is  a  certain  ungaUant  <lih  mnui  on  the 
subject  of  inarriiige,  which  we  find  fathered  upon 
him  in  Aldus  tiellius.  (Ilemd.  i  27,  170; 
Aiistot.  h%r.  ii.  13.  g  4;  Cic.  d<>  Amk,  16, 
I'nrml.  i.  ;  Diod.  Rxc  p.  ;>52,  ed.  Wew  ;  GelL 
v.  11;  Uiv.  Laert.  i.  82— V,l\  ;  comp.  Herod, 
i.  2H-2J  ;  IMut.  .V-/.  i.)  [E.  E.) 

HI  UA't  I  ;J.IJS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Puna  gens.  '.{  «fi 

1.  L.  Pi-Kirs  Uihali  i.trs,  qunestor,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  h.  « .  216.   (I.iv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  Kiniii  s  KntAi  cm  h,  a  pi »us  and  religioei 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  csirtied,  at  the 
•."inmaiid  of  his  father,  the  magister  of  the  college 
of  the  S alii,  the  aneilia  with  his  six  lictors  pretea- 
iuif  hiju,  altlioii^h  he  was  exempted  from  thudnty 
hy  virtue  of  his  praetor J.ip.  (  Vul.  Max  L  1.  §  9; 
I  octant,  i.  21 .)  >  „  -  ••^tfM 

I     J.  M.  !•'»  :.n  >  BiiLvci  Lts.    See  bcltfw. 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  U  classed 
by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  96)  along  with  Catullus  and 
Horace  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Roman  satiric  iambographers  and  who  is  in  like 
manner  ranked  by  Diomedes  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  verse  (p.  482,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
lios,  Catullus,  and  Horace,  among  the  Latins, 
was  born,  according  to  St  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  B.  c.  103.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modern  times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
single  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (de  Il/ttstr. 
Or.  c  9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory sustained  in  old  age  by  the  famous  Orbilius 
PupiUus ;  and  the  same  author  (c.  11)  has  pre- 
served two  short  epigrams  in  hcndecasyllabic  mea- 
sure, not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bibaculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valbrich  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  one  period  possessed 
at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
importunate  creditors.  In  addition  to  these  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii.  16),  and  a  scrap  consist- 
ing of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,ed.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bibaculus  aid  not  confine  his  efforts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretensions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
Prxigmatia  Belli  GallicL,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distinguished  the  com- 
poser. (Hor.  Sena.  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  Quintil  viiL  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  "turgid us  Alpinus"  represented  in  the 
epistle  to  Julius  Floras  (1.  103)  as  "murdering" 
Mrinnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  fair  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bcntlcy  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fully  and  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  disserta- 
tion of  Weichert  in  his  Poet.  Latin.  Reliqu.  p.  331, 
Ac  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
ago  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  may  perhaps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  bis 
youthful  competitor,  and  pos*il>ly  to  some  expres- 
sion of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lncilius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusion.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  oration  of  Crcmutiua  Cordus  as  reported  by 
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Tacitus  (Ann.  ir.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
culus were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  Catullus,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modern  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  tho 
elder  Pliny  (Praef.  H.  X.)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (de  IUustr.  Gr.  c  4)  and  Macrobius  (So- 
turn.  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  ox  Lucubrationes, 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Furius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 

turn.  vi.  1 ;  Compare  Merula,  ad  Enn.  Ann.  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  Aulas  Furius  Anitas. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  &  c  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  CinibrL 
(Cic  BruL  c  85.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  aV 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii.  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fair  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaculus  rather  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Pott.  Latin.  Reliqu.)  [W.R.] 

BI'BULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cat 
purnia  gens. 

1.  L.  Caxpornius  Bibuldb,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partisan  of  Caesar's  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  latter,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Caet. 
1 97)  Bibulus  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar's  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar's  measures :  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet.  Cam.  9. 49 ; 
Cic  ad  AtL  ii.  19,  20;  Plut  Pomp.  48  ;  comp. 
Cic.  Brut.  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar's  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  be  was  observing  the  slues 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic  pro  Dow.  16);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.    Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  measures 
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of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  prevented  the  latter 
in  56  from  restoring  in  person  Ptolemy  Auletcs  to 
Egypt.  When,  however,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibulus  supported 
the  latter,  and  it  was  upon  his  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consul  in  52,  when  the 
republic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  through 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Clodius.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibnlus  obtained  a  province  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey's,  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provinces,  should  now  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  one*. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulns  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthian*  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  C.  Cassius,  the  proquacstor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  ami  took  goo;! 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  hud  no 
share  in  it.  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends, 
that  Bibulus  had  made  false  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthian* 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
its  internal  affairs  with  integrity  and  zeal. 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  nfter  lauding 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  from 
cold  and  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
vented his  crews  from  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men  ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Corey  ra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium,  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
5—18;  Dion  Cass,  xli.  48 ;  Plut.  Brut.  13 ;  Oros. 
vi.  1.5  ;  Cic.  Brut.  77.) 

-  Bibulus  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar's  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  by  whom 
he  haul  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orelli,  Ouo- 
HntxL  Tull.  p.  119,  &c ;  Druinann's  tksch.  Horns, 
ii.  p.  97,  fic.) 

2.  3.  Cai.purnii  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  praenomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egypt,  b.  c.  50,  by  tho  soldiers  of 
Cabimua.  Their  father  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
though  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  bad  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
Egypt  to  Bolicit  aid  against  the  Parthiane  ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  sjhliers  of  (jabi 
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nius,  because  it  was  known  that  tbeir  father  bad 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Oabinius,  which 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  110  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  15  ;  cump. 
Cic.  ad  Alt  vi.  5,  ad  Fam.  ii.  17.) 

4.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  father's  death 
(Plut  Brut.  13),  after  which  be  lived  at  Rome 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  45  to  prosecute  his 
studies  (Cic  ail  Att.  xii.  32),  and  appears  to  have 
joined  his  step-father  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  him- 
self to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  and  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  whence  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L. 
Bibui.usPkabp.Clas.  (EckheL,  v.  p.  161,  vi. 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Augustus 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  lieforc  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appiun,  B.  C.  iv.  38,  104,  136, 
v.  132.)  Bibulus  wrote  the  Memorabilia  of  his 
step-father,  a  small  work  which  Plutarch  made  nse 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Brutus.  (Plut.  Brut.  13, 
23.) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  aedile  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Attn,  iii  62)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  22, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publicius  Bibulus, 
a  plcl)eian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-place  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.  4698.) 

BI  LI  EN  IS.  [Bklliknus.] 

BION  (B/wir).  1.  Of  Proconnesua,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  consequently 
lived  about  a  c  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Bio- 
genes  Laertius  (iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  two  works 
which  ho  does  not  specify ;  but  we  must  infer  from 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  p.  267),  that  one 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pupil  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  tho  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  earth  iu  which  it  was  night  for 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  months  were 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (L>iog.  Uae'rU  iv.  58.)  11c 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo  (L 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer. 

3.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Aethiopia 
(Pildiovned).  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  566),  and  in 
Cramer's  Anecdota  (iii.  p.  415).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutarch  ( Titrs. 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Amazons, 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25  ;  comp.  SyncelJus, 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindurf)  quotes  a  statement  respecting 
^the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro  (/* 
tic  Iiutt.  i.  1)  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  the 
w  riters  on  agriculture ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the 
same  or  similar  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  several 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Biou  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caccilius  Biou. 
[Bion,  Cabullius.] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  place  of 
Phlodsa  on  tho  river  Meles,  near  Smyrna.  (Suid. 
*.  v.  QtoicpiTos.)  All  that  we  know  about  him  is 
the  Uttle  tliat  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  idyl 
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of  Mowrhus,  who  laments  hia  untimely  death.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  older  than 
Mo*chus  who  calls  himself  tbo  pupil  of  Bion. 
(Mosch.  iiL  96,  &c)  His  flourishing  period  mu»t 
therefore  hare  Tery  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  b.  c  280. 
Moschua  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  yean*  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti- 
vating bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
island.  Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  as  Moschus  (iii.  17,  &c.)  intimates,  is  un- 
certain, since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
wards received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
say  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
obliges  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  fact,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.  The  subjects  of  Bion's  poetry,  viz. 
shepherds*  and  love-songs,  arc  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  &c. ) ;  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Some 
of  his  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiments 
soft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  ele- 
gant. In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
subjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
sentiment*,  be  U  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  *E*«Ta^£ui  'AB^ciSo?.  He  is  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  bncolic  poets ;  Lut  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  niune  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Dion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  pocin? 
in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  language 
of  such  poems  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.  Rare  Doric  forms, 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.  Iu  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated them  was  Adolphus  Mekcrch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.  (Bruges,  I5(>5,  J  to.)  In 
most  of  the  suW-quent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Bion  and  Moschus  arc  printed  at  the 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckenaer,  Brunck, 
Cai»ford,  and  Schaefer.  The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
first  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.  The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Ootha,  1795,  8vo.),  Gilb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Ootha,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  I«a«rtius  (iv. 
58)  describes  as  ■xotrfrijs  rpay^Slas  rif  TapatK&v 
\tyofUvvr.    Casaubon  (  Lk  Sat.  Pocu.  i.  5  )  remarks, 
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that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particularly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  (s.r*.  AurxvAos)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.    (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58  ;  Eudoc.  p.  91.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  (Acron,  ad  Horat.EpUt.  ii.  2.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetorician* 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  (Wx"a*  pirroputa*  y*-)pu<p<it); 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  hare  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog. 
Laert  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (Buvr),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  surnnmed 
Borvsth  KMTK8,  from  the  town  of  Oczacovia,  01- 
bia,  or  Borysthcnes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  a.  c.  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  burn  B.c.  275.  Lai  rtius  (iv.  4<i,  &c.) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  father  was  a  freednnw,  and  his 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  hit 
patron's  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
ho  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  ulterwards  attached 
to  Thcodorus  [TiiKODoRrs],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  f  A  ristutum], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophnutus  tho 
Peripatetic.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infamous  so  much  so,  that  be  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion's  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Lai  rtius  :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  docs 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Iiioneis 
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of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  "the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,"  that 
"impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,"  '"avarice 
the  firrrp6vo\tf  of  vice,"  that  "good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,"  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  {Taw.  iii.  26),  viz.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  bv  baldnc*>."  He  died  at  Chains  in 
Euboeu.  We  h  am  his  mother's  name  nnd  country 
from  Athenaeus(xiii.  p.591,f.  592, a.)  [O.  k.I*UJ 
BION,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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is  unknown,  but  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H.  y.  xxviii.)  among  the  M  Auctores  Externi." 
Of  hit  date  it  can  only  be  laid,  that  he  mnrt  have 
lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  n#pl  Awdft**n>,  "On 
the  Properties  of  Plants  and  other  Medicines,** 
which  is  not  now  extant,  but  which  was  used  by 
Pliny.  (H.  M  xxviii.  57.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

BIPPUS  (Bfmruf),  an  Argive,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  league  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  &  c 
181.  (Polyb.  xxv.  2,  3.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  Illyrian 
Bardyllis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut 
PvrrL  9.) 

BISANTI'NUS.  [Behantinus.] 

BI'TALE  (BirdAn),  was  the  daughter  of  Damo, 
and  grand- daughter  of  Pythagoras  (lambL  ViL 
/V*.c28,p.  135.)  [A.  G.] 

BI'STHANES  (Burtdrv),  the  son  of  Arta- 
xcrxes  Ochus,  met  Alexander  near  Fxtjatana,  in 
B.  c.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Daretus 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.) 

BI'THYAS  (BiWoj),  the  commander  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  deserted  Gu- 
lusaa,  the  son  of  Masinissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  &  c.  1 48,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  capture  of  Car* 
th age  in  146,  Bithyas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwards,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian, Pum.  Ill, 
114,  120;  Zonar.  ix.  30;  Suidas,  $.v.  Bt6ias.) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
this  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  family. 

1.  Q.  Pompkiits  Bithynicus,  the  son  of  Aulus, 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic 
Brut.  68,  90,  comp.  ad  Fam.  vL  17.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  hi*  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalin,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompcius  Magnus. 
(Oros.  vi  15.) 

2.  A.  Pompbius  Bithynicus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  &c.  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi. 
16,  17,  comp.  xvi.  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sex. 
Pompvius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possesion  of  Mes- 
■ana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextus  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextus  should 
hare  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicus,  however,  was,  after  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  bv  Sextus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  17,  19; 
Liv.  EpiL  i'23 ;  Appian,  It.  C.  iv.  84,  y.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Clo- 
dias,  who  was  nut  to  death  by  Octavianus,  on  the 
taking  of  Pcrusia,  u.  c  40.  (Appian,  Ii.  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  niTIl  YS  (Bttuj),  the  son  of  Cotys,  | 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  sent  by  hU  father  as  a  J 
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hostage  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Acmilius  Paullus  in  n.  c. 
1 68,  Bitis  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph 
of  Paullus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor- 
ed to  his  father,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  ix.  24  ;  Liv.  xlv.  42; 
Polyb.  xxx.  12.) 

B1TON  (B/r*-v),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
KaratTKtvoX  woXtfuKtiy  dpydntv  itai  KarawtKrt- 
kQv.  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  unknown. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius  (».  r.  2af*ffi/K7>),  by 
Heron  Junior  (de  Afach.  licit,  proocm),  and  per- 
haps by  Aeltan  (Tact  c.  1),  under  the  name  of 
Bi'wr.  The  treatise  consists  of  descriptions— 1.  Of 
a  wrrpoSoKm/)  or  machine  for  throwing  stones, 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Mognesian.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thessalonica,  by  Isidorus  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  ikiroKti  (an  apparatus  used  in  besieging 
cities,  see  Vitruv.  x.  22,  and  Did.  of  Ant.  ».  r.j, 
made  by  Poseidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander 
the  Great.  4.  Of  a  Sambuca  (Diet,  Aid.  «.  r.), 
made/by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  ycurrpa- 
<^rQf  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross- 
bow, and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  sec  Hero  Alex- 
audrinus,  ItAop.  ap.  ret.  Afatk.  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyrus  of  Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  another  by 
the  same  at  Cumae  in  Italy.  Biton  addresses  this 
work  to  king  At  talus,  if  at  least  the  rending  tt 
"AttoA*  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  <S  ToAat  or 
vdWa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  de 
Script.  Mythol.  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attalus,  the 
1st  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  u.  c.  241 — 197,  or 
one  of  the  two  later  kings  of  the  same  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  mathematicians,  Vet. 
Atatkenu  Op.  Grace,  ct  Latin.,  Paris,  1693,  foL, 
p.  105,  &c  Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  winch  is  lost.  (Fabric  liiU. 
Grace,  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

BITON  (Btraw)  and  CLEOB1S  (KAioftj)  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos. 
Herodotus,  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus,  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  31),  during  the  festival 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  when  the 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arrive  from 
the  country  in  time,  Cleobis  and  Biton  dragged  the 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadia, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess,  moved  by  the 
filial  love  of  her  sons,  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  After  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  never 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero- 
dotus, that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  no  greater 
boon  than  death.  The  Argives  made  statues  of 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi.  Paus> 
uiaa  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Argos, 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chariot 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic.  Tiucul.  i.  4"; 
Val.  Max.  v.  1,  extern.  4  ;  Stobacus,  Sermons*, 
169  ;  Servius  and  Philargyr.  ad  lira.  Geo*i.  iii. 
532.)  '  [L.S.] 

bnClTU.S  cr  as  the  name  is  found  in  in 
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•criptiona,  Betultur,  a  king  of  the  Arverni 

in  Gaul.     When  the  proconsul   Cn.  Domitiua 
Abcnobarbus  undertook  the  war  in  b.  c.  121 
against  the  Allobroges,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Arverni  under  Bituitus,  these  Gallic  tribes  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.    After  this 
first  disaster  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni  made  im- 
mense preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bituitus  again  took  the  field  with  a 
very  numerous  army.    At  the  point  where  the 
Isara  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
(j.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  grandson  of  Paullus,  met 
the  Gauls  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  121.    Although  | 
the  Romans  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  they 
gained  such  n  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitus  fell  in  the  battle.    After  this  irreparable 
los«,  Bituitus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitius,  was  sent  to  | 
Rome.    The  senate,  though  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitius,  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.   His  | 
son,  Congentiatus,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Koine.    Florus  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 
Q.  Kabius  was  adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 
silver  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  armour, 
just  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(Liv.  Epit.  61  ;  Floras,  iii.  2;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  10; 
Suet.  Nero,  2;  Appian,  Gallic.  12,  where  Bituitus 
is  erroneously  called  king  of  the  Allobroges  ;  Eu- 
trop.  iv.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  consuls  are 
given  incorrectly  ;  Ores,  v.  14  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6. 
g  3;   comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  191  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii. 
51.)  [L.  S.] 

BITYS  (B/twi),  an  Egyptian  seer,  who  is  said 
by  lamblichus  (tie  Afyst.  riii.  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  A iimion,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphics. 

BLAESUS  (BAoIirof),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
born  at  C'iprcae,  who  wrote  serio-comic  pluys 
(<rwovStryi\otot)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  r. 
Ka7rpi'ij.)  Two  of  these  plays,  the  Mt<rorp:.§as 
and  Zaroupyot,  are  quoted  by  Athcnacus  (iii.  p. 
111.  c  xi.  p.  48 7,  c),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Blaesus  (*.  rr.  MomwwJiti!,  MoA7<£,  <PuAciT<ii),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca- 
snubon  supposed  that  Blaesus  lived  under  the  Ro- 
man empire  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century  n.  c,  as  Valcken'ar  (ad  'Iheocr.  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenacus  took  his  quotations 
of  Blaesus  from  the  TKtiaaat  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus;  and 
also  that  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
explaining  the  words  in  Blaesus  and  similar  poets 
from  the  rKdaaai  'IraXiKal  of  Diodoru*,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Sch  weigh,  ad  Atfun.  iii.  p.  Ill,  c) 

BLAESUS,  "a  stammerer,"  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  family  of  the  Seropronia  gens  under 
the  republic.  It  also  occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the 
Junii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  C.  ButraOKIUI  Tl  r.  Tt  N.  Bi.arsus,  con- 
sul in  b.  C  253  in  the  first  Punic  war.  sailed  with 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Servilius  Cacpio,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  frequent  descents,  and  from  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
Svrtis,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  their 
ships  nui  aground,  Rnd  only  got  off,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 
board.   This  disaster  induced  them  to  return  to 
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Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  otT  cape  Palinums  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Fnsti.  (Polyb.  i.  39  ;  Eutrop. 
ii.  23;  Ores.  iv.  9;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  Blaesus  was 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capiu),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Brundusium. 
(VelL  Pat.  i.  14.) 

2.  Semproniuh  Blaksis,  quaestor  in  n.c.  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus,  was  killed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  const  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  31.) 

3.  C.  Skmfhonius  Blaesus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  u.  c.  21 1,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  armv  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvL  2 ;  comp.  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Semproniith  Blarsitn,  legate  in  n.  o. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpurniu*. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Blaesus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  Cm.  is 
very  likely  a  false  reading  for  ('.,  since  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
mer pracnomcn,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  Srmpronii/s  Blaem-s,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  B.C.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstrances  of  the  consul.   (Liv.  xxxvL  Rfl 
40.)  *  ' 

6.  C.  Skmi-ronius  Bi.aesuh,  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.C.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.    In  170 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdem.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliii.  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero  :  for  Blaesus 
is  cited  by  Labco  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit.  2.  s.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
othi-r  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Blaesus, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  A.  D.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist.  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162  ;  G.  Gretii,  Vita  fcfenm,  c  9.  §  18.)  [J. T.G.J 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.     1.  The  governor  of 
Pamionia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  D.  14,  wheu 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himself.    The  conduct  of  Blae- 
sus in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  was  his  uncle,  Blae- 
sus obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  w  here 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tac  farinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Iwjtrrutor — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.    We  lenm  from 
Velleius  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  WM  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesus  was  more  useful  in  th<« 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  also 
commanded  in  Spain.   (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  4  ;  7ac. 
Ann.  i.  16,  Ace,  iii.  35,  58,  72-74  ;   Vt/L  Pat.  ii 
125.)    It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  from  which  wo 
learn  that  his  pmenomen  was  (juintus,  that  Blae- 
sus was  consul  Miircctus  in  28  ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  was  deprived,  as  was 
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also  his  son,  of  the  priestly  offices  which  ho  held. 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  the  time;  but 
when  Tiberius,  in  36,  conferred  these  offices  upon 
other  persons,  Blaesus  and  his  son  perceived  that 
their  fate  was  sealed,  and  accordingly  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.  [Toe,  Ann.  v,  7,  vi.  40  ) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  father 
in  Pannonia  when  the  legions  mutinied  in  a.  n.  1 4, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievances.  11c  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberius  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sus  in  the  camp.  He  also  served  under  his  father 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Tacfiirinas  in  Africa ; 
and  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  19,  29,  iii.  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis  in  a.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  whom  he  sup- 
plied when  in  Gaul  with  everything  necessary  to 
support  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesus  excited  the  jealousy  cf  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  h:in  poisoned  on  the  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Blaesus  was  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  had  steadily  refused  the  so- 
licitations of  Caecina  and  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  59,  ii.  59,  iii.  38,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  P EDI  US,  was  expelled  the  senate 
in  a.  D.  GO,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyrcnians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  18,  Hut.  L  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  Home  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabianus.  (Senec.  Conlrov.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  Suasuruie  (2,  5)  and  Controvcrriae  (i.  1,  2, 
4,  Sic)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
father  or  grandfather  of  the  Rubellius  Blandus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whose  grand- 
father was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  a.  d.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  progener  of  Tiberius.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  27,  45.) 
Rubellins  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  [Pi.ai  tus  ] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  a.  n.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  A  mi.  iii. 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsius  supposes  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  hitter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  n 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

There  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  rvbkllivs  blandvs  mviu 
A.  A.  A.  P.  K.,  that  is,  Auru  Aryenlo  Aeri  FiumLj 
fkrinndoy  which  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  (Eckhcl, 
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I.  Corwlii  Dhishnes. 

1.  Cn.  Cornki  :•  s  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Blasio,  who  is 
mentioned  nowhere  but  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 
a  c.  270,  censor  in  26*5,  and  consul  a  second  time 
in  257.  He  gained  a  triumph  in  270,  but  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  Cn.  CuRNKi.iirs  Blasio,  was  praetor  in  Sicily 
iu  ma  194.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  42,43.) 

3.  P.  CoKXltlcs  Blasio,  was  scut  as  an  am- 
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bassador  with  two  others  to  the  Carni,  Tstri,  and 
lapydes,  in  B.  c  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenscs  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.    (Liv.  xliii.  7,  xlv.  1 3.) 

There  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  family. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  inscription 
Blasio  Cn.  F.,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  bead 
of  Mars :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  with 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  him 
and  another  female  figure  on  his  right.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  180.) 


II.  Hdvii 

1.  M.  Hklvius  Blasio,  plebeian  aedile  in  n.c. 
198  and  praetor  in  197*  He  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  further  Spain,  which  he  found  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrival.  After  handing 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  he  was  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  through 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers,  which 
the  praetor  A  p.  Claudius  had  given  him,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Ccltibcri,  near  the 
town  of  Illiturgi.  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Illiturgi.  This 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerius  Antias.  For 
this  victory  he  obtained  an  ovation  (n.  c.  195),  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  had  fought  under  the 
auspices  and  in  the  province  of  another.  In  the 
following  year  (194)  he  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipon- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28,  xxxiiL  21, 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Hklvius  Blasio,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  his  death 
firmly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  in  n.  c  43.    (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  53.) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLA'TIUS,  or  BLA'TTIUS,  one 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salapia  in  Apulia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  u.  c  210,  together  with  a 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  rival 
Dasius,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians,  is  related 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ap- 
pian,  Annib.  45 — 17  ;  Liv.  xxvL  38  ;  V«L  Mai 
iu.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTIIAEUS,  a  hieromo- 
nachus,  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  as  a  Greek 
canonist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  1335  (as 
Bishop  Bevcridge  satisfactorily  makes  out  from  the 
author's  own  enigmatical  statement)  an  alphabetical 
compendium  of  the  contents  of  the  genuine  canon*. 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  convenient 
repertory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  furnuhed  by 
the  collections  of  Photius  and  his  commentators. 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  titles,  nnd  under  each  letter  the  chapters 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order.  In  each  chapter 
there  is  commonly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, then  of  the  secular  laws  which  relate  to 
the  subject ;  but  the  sources  whence  the  secular 
laws  are  cited  arc  not  ordinarily  referred  to,  and 
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cannot  always  be  determined.    The  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  are  derived  from  the  common  canoni- 
cal collections.  This  compilation,  as  the  numerous 
extant  manuscripts  prove,  became  very  popular 
among  ecclesiastics.  The  preface  to  the  Syntagma 
Alphabcticum  of  Blastares  contains  some  historical 
particulars,  mingled  with  many  errors,  concerning 
the  canon  and  imperial  law.    As  an  example  of 
the  errors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Justinian's   Digest  and   Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.    In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
minor  works,  proliably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.     As  to  unpublished 
works  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric.  MU.  Graec. 
xii.  p.  205.    A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  r),  which  was  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur.  Graeco- 
Jtom.  vol.  i.  lib.  viiL ;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridge 
in  hi*  Synodicon,  voL  ii.  part.  2.  The  u  matrimonial 
questions**  of  Blastares,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur. 
Graeeo-Rom^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
under  the  head  rdfios.    At  the  end  of  the  Pore 
Gout's  edition  of  Cod  in  us  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  verses  ( iroAmKoi  orixoi ),  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthaeus,  monk,  Sonjj,  and  physician.  The 
author  mav  possibly  be  no  other  than  Blastares. 
(Biener,  GWcA.  der  Now.  pp.  2 18— 222  ;  Walter, 
Kirchrurccht.  §  79.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

BLEMMIDAS.    [Nicbphorus  Bi.kmmidas.] 

BLEPAEUS  (BAf»a?oi),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
c  Meid.  p.  583. 17,  cMteot.  de  Dot.  p.  1023.  10 ; 
Athcn.  vi.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIL'S,  a  Galatian,  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Deiotarus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Home,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  u.c  45.  (Cic.  pro  lM  iot.  12, 
14,  15.)  Blcsamius  was  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.    (Cic  ad  AIL  xvi.  3.) 

BL1TOR  (BAfr«p),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  u.  c  316, 
because  he  had  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Rahvlou  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  Syr. 
63.) 

BLO'SIUS  or  BLO/SSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Mark's  Bi.osick,  wasCampanian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the'  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  n.  c.  216.    (Liv.  xxiii.  7.) 

2.  Blomi,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Cupua  from 
the-  Romans  in  a  c.  210  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Blosii  and  their  associates  put  to 
death.    (Liv.  xxvii.  3.) 

3.  C.  Blosu's,  of  Cumae,  a  hnspes  of  Scaevola's 
family,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchu% 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  agrarian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
he  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  B.  c  1 32,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  fearing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
nicus,  king  of  Perpunus,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con- 
quered shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Romans.  Bloeius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
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Antjpatcr  of  Tarsus.  (Cic.  dc  Amic.  11,  de  Leg 
Agr.  ii.  34  ;  Vnl.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  1  j  Plut.  Ti 
Gracck.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICK'A  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitus  have  Bou- 
duxa,  Iiotxiicia  or  Vouduxt,  and  Dion  Cassius  calls 
her  BoupSovUu),  was  the  wife  of  Prasutngus,  king 
of  the  I  een i,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.    Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  family 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.   But  these  expectations 
were  not  realized;  for  Boadicea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
Tho  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.     These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  Do- 
cianus  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.   At  last,  in  a.  n  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.    She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinobantes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.    While  the  legate 
Pairtinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.   The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Dccianus,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regulur 
arms.   Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Petilius 
Cerealis,  the  legato  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infantry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  camp, 
Catus  Dccianus,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Paulinas, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  far  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.    As  soon  as  be  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  nnd  the  municipium  of  Ve- 
rulamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate '.  iu 
the*e  places  nearly  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allien  were  slain  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  tattle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
thoso  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.    On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  anny  in 
person.    She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.    But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Romans.    About  80,01)0  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  dav,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.    Boadicea  would 
not  survive  this  irreparable  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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her  life  by  poison.  Her  body  wiu  interred  with 
great  solemnity  hy  the  Britons,  who  then  dispersed. 
This  victory,  which  Tacitus  declares  equal  to  the 
great  victories  of  ancient  times,  finally  established 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
31-.57,  Auric.  15, 16;  Dion  Cass.  lxiL  1-12.)  |  L.S.] 

BOGCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mauri  in  the 
time  of  Masinissa,  h.  c.  204.   (Liv.  xxix.  .'50.) 

2.  A  general  of  Syphax,  who  sent  him  against 
Masinissa,  B.c.  204."  (Liv.  xxix.  32.)    [P.  S.J 

BCCCHORIS  (BdV^pu),  an  Egyptian  king 
nnd  legislator,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wis- 
dom, avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
related  chiefly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and 
to  |>ecuniary  obligations.  (Diod.  i.  94.)  From  his 
not  bring  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  Imkmi 
conjectured  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis. 
(Herod,  ii.  136.)  Kusebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Saite,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Saltacon.  (Ckron.  Arm.  pp. 
104,318,  Mai  and  Zohrah ;  compare  Syncellus 
pp.  74,  b.,  104,  c.)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  B.  c  812  ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Turphachthus  ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pchor,  Bakhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
( Ancient  Effyptititu,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Eusebius  his  name  is  spelt  Bocchn- 
ris,  in  Syncellus  Boxxwptf.  (See  also  Aelian,  Ilitt. 
An.  xil  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  3 ;  A  then.  x.  p.  418,  £, 
where  his  father  is  called  Neochabis.)     [  P.  S.  ] 

BOCCHUS  (Bo*x°0-  1.  A  king  of  Maure- 
tania, who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  He  was  a  barba- 
rian without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  Jugurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  avarice 
dictated  ;  but  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
traying Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  B.  c.  108, 
Jugurtha,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boc- 
chus,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Bocchus  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metcllus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Bocchus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metcllus  had  the 
command.  When  in  a.  c.  1 07,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  as  the  successor  of  Metcllus,  Bocchus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome  ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidia,  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus's  dominion  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defeated  in  two  suc- 
cessive engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des- 
patch two  of  his  must  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlius, 
»vho  succcded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king's  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gactuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  received  them  very  hospitably, 


they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  an  alii, 
mice  nnd  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  wre 
held  oat  to  them.  When  Bocchus  was  informed 
of  this,  he  requested  an  interview  with  Sulla. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  persuade  Boc- 
chus to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Ju- 
gurtha ulso  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  bctrav 
Sulla,  and  these  dashing  proposals  made  Bocchus 
hesitate  for  a  while ;  but  he  at  last  determined  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugurtha  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  when 
he  arrived,  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  Sulla,  n.  c  106.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Jugurtha  had  come  ns  a  fugitive  to 
Bocchus,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victor}*  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sulla.  (Sail.  ././.;.  19,  80- 
120  ;  Appian,  Numid.  3,  4  ;  Liv.  Epit.  66  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Frugm.  Rcimar.  n.  168,  169;  Eutrop.  iv. 
27  ;  Florus,  iii.  1  ;  Oroe.  v.  15 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12; 
Plut.  Mar.  10,  32,  Suit.  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Oros.  v.  21.)  These  two  brothers  for 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  n.  c.  49,  as  kings  of 
Mauretania,  which  some  writers  describe  as  if 
Caesar  had  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caesar's  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  so  nice, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Scipio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  by  Arabion,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa, There  is  a  statement  in  Dion  Casaius  (xliii. 
36),  that,  in  ac  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Caesar  and  join  the 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  brothers 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  ceased.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  Bocchus  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  H.  c  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died 
about  B.  c  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  ltecarae  a 
Roman  province.  (Diou  Cass.  xli.  42,  xliii.  3,  S6, 
xlviiL  45,  xlix.  43;  Appian,  B.  c.  ii.  96,  iv.  54, 
v.  26;  Hirt,  li.  A/r.25  ;  Strnb.xvii.  p.  828.)  [L.S.] 

BODON  (Bc-ioW),  an  ancient  hero,  from  whom 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Bodone  derived  its  name. 
(Steph.  Byr.  s.  r.  Bsrftrf-r-.)  [L.  S.] 

BODUOGNATUS,  a  leader  of  the  Nrrrii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  a.  c.  57.  (Caes.  Ik  (>. 
ii.  23.) 

BOEBUS  (Bofcoi)- 

a  son  of  filaphvrus  fr°"n 
whom  the  Thessalian  town  of  Boebe  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Bvz.  ».r>.  Boifri.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEDRO'Ml'US  (Boi>*po>iof),  the  helper  in 
distress,  a  surname  of  Apollo  nt  Athens,  the  origin 
of  which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  god  was  thus  called  because  he 
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had  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
A  masons,,  who  were  defeated  on  the  seventh  of 
lioedromion,  the  day  on  which  the  Boedromia  were 
afterwards  celebrated.  (Plut.  The*.  27.)  According 
to  others,  the  name  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Erechthens  and  Ion  against 
Kumolpua,  Apollo  had  advised  the  Athenians  to 
rush  upon  the  enemy  with  a  war- shout  (0oif),  if 
they  would  conquer.  (HarpocraU,  Suid.,  Etym.  M. 
*.r.Vorfip6luos;  Callim. Hytnn.inApoU.  69.)  [L.S.] 

BOKO  (Botcj),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4) 
has  preserved  four  lines.  Athenaeiu  (ix.  p.  393, 
e.)  cites  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
'OpviBoyoila,  which  seems  to  hare  contained  an 
account  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  apoetess  Boco  or  a  poet  Boeus(BoIoi): 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  however,  quotes  it  (cc.  3, 
7,  and  11,  Ac.)  as  the  work  of  Boeus.  The 
name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  {Strom,  i.  p.  333,  d.,  ed. 
Paris,  1629.) 

BOEOTUS  (BourrSs),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
I  tonus  and  Arne  (Antiopo  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Aeolus,  No.  8.]  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Pans.  ix.  J.  §  1.)    [L.  S.] 

BOE'THIUS,  whose  full  name  was  Anjcius 
Manlius  Sevbrinus  Boethius  (to  which  a  few 
MSS.  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  Torquatus,  and 
commentators  prefix  by  conjecture  the  praenomcn 
Flaviut  from  his  father's  consulship  in  A.  D.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  close  of  the  classical  and  the  com- 
mencement of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
born  between  a.  d.  470  and  475  (as  is  inferred 
from  ContoL  Phil.  LI).  The  Anician  family  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 
of  its  members  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boethius.  But  the  only  con- 
jecture worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
father to  have  been  the  Flavins  Boethius  murdered 
by  Valentinian  III.  a.  d.  455.  His  father  was 
pmbably  the  consul  of  a.  n.  487,  and  died  in  the 
childhood  of  his  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
some  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
were  probably  Featus  and  Symmachus.  (CbW. 
PhiL  ii.  3.) 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dius,  Ep.  viii.  1)  and  his  laborious  translations  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  Ep.  i.  45)  as  well  as 
for  his  extensive  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 
both  natives  and  strangers.  (Procop.  Goth,  L  1.) 
In  his  domestic  life,  he  was  singularly  happy,  as 
the  husband  of  Rueticiana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
(Coruol.  PhiL  ii.  3,  4  ;  Procop.  Goth.  iiL  20),  and 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Aurelius  Anicius  Symma- 
chus, and  Anicius  Manlius  Scverinus  Boethius, 
who  were  consuls,  A.n.  522.  (Omul.  PhiL  ii.  3,  4.) 
He  naturally  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
cian before  the  usual  age  (CommL  PhiL  ii.  3),  consul 
in  A.  D.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
consulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 
liibl.  Lot  iii.  15),  and  princeps  senatus.  (Procop. 
Goth.  i.  I.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  appointed 
(Anonym.  Valos.  p.  36)  magister  officiorum  in  his 
court,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati- 
cal regulation  of  the  coinage  to  prevent  forgery 
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(Caasiod.  Ep.  i.  10),  for  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
clock  for  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians  (to. 

i.  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  (Jit.  ii.  40.) 
And  be  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
late, a.  n.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  ho  distributed  a  largess  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  {Omul.  Phil. 

ii.  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast   He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Plato,  "that  the  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings."    He  protected  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defended  tho 
Campanians  against  the  praefect  of  the  practorium, 
saved  Paolinus  from  M  the  dogs  of  the  palace,"  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
Triguilla  and  Conigastu*.  (OmuL  PhiL  i.  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric ;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albmus,  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprian  us,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentius,  Opilio, 
and  Baailius  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke, — to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
sacrilege  or  magic.   A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  against  him  unheard  (OmsoL 
Phil.  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1584  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iiL  lib.  i.  c.  4),  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  uDe  Consolations 
Philosophise."  He  was  executed  at  Calvenzano  (in 
agro  Calvcntiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  at  Ticinum,  by  behead- 
ing (Anast.  Fit.  Pontif.  in  Joanne  I. ;  Aimoin.  HirL 
Franc,  ii.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  bis  head  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  clubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rusticiana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amakuontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son's  minority,  replaced  bis  sta-  . 
tues  and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Procop.  Goth.  i.  2,  A  tux.  1 0;  Jornand.  RA.  Get.  89.) 
Rusticiana  was,  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
a.  d.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fury  which  this 
libei ality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric 's 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
excited  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  20.) 
In  a.  d.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Bocthius's 
memory  by  Luitprnnd,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Ciclo  d'Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  (Tiraboschi,  vol  iii. 
lib.  i.  c  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
humous reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  his  eighteen  years'  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  tho  lectures  of  Proclus, 
rests  only  on  tho  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
•*  De  Disciplina  Scholarium,"  proved  by  Tliomasius 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Bnbantinus,  or 
Cantipratinus.  The  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  (u  45) 
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inaccurately  quoted  by  Gibbon  (u  Atheniensiura 
scholas  [nut  Athcnaa]  longe  poaitu*  [not  positasj 
introisti")  aa  a  proof  of  hit  visit  to  Athena,  ia 
really  a  statement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhetorical 
assertion  of  the  fact,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
ho  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 
same  letter  :  **  Plato  . . .  Aristoteiet . . .  Quiriuaii 
voc€  JisceptanL" 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometimes  ascribed  to 
hint  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
and  that  of  his  sons  in  522. 

3.  Besides  his  wife,  Rusticinna,  later  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previously  the  husband  of  a  .Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary 
("  Decora  lux,"  and  **  Beate  Pastor,*1  or  according 
to  others,  "  Aurea  luce,"  and  "Felix  per  omiji'Oi 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patricks  and 
Hyputius,  Greek  cousuls  in  a.  n.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history  :  the  expression  44  socer- 
orum,"  in  Coh*J.  PkiL  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
fathers-in-law,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticinna ; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  leave  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.  (See  Timboschi,  vol.  ii L.  lib.  i.  c  4.) 

4.  Paulus  Diacouus  (book  vii.),  Anastasius  (  Vit. 
Vontif.  m  Joanne  1.).  and  later  writers,  hare 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  lie  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  (Trilheniius,  ap. 
Fabric.  DiU.  ImX.  iii.  15),  aud  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Lifo 
of  him  by  Martian  us,  up.  Barm.  Annul.  A.  D.  52b', 
No.  17,  18),  which  lost  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  of  this  being  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation  ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct.  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Sevcrinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  ia  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
"  Consolatio  Philosophiae,"  in  passages  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexitv 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it. 
Bcrtius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glareanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  with  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious. 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Oruber's 
I^ydopddie?  has  with  much  ingenuity  maintained 


the  opposite  hypothesis,  viz.  that  Boethius  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  works 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  another  Boethius, 
who  w;is  afterwards  confounded  with  htm  ;  aud 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  favour  of  this  theory  nuiy  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  from  the 
Cowtulatio  l'hilosopkiae,  (1.)  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Boethius  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric.  BiU.  LaL  iii.  15.  (2.)  The 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  famous  namesakes,  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  under  cele- 
brated names ;  as,  for  example,  the  ascription 
to  St.  Athnnasius  of  the  hymn  M  Quicunque  vult,'* 
or  to  St.  Dionysius  the  Arcopagite,  of  the  works 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  events  in  his  life 
alleged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  The  ten- 
dency which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianize  eminent  heathens  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  traditions 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statius,  in  the 
Divinn  Comedia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  quotes  the 
theological  works  of  Boethius  before  Hincmar  (a.  d. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  tho  general  toue  of 
the  Consolatio  is  heathen,  a  few  phrases  seem  to 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e.  g.  attorlica 
virtule(i\.  5),  patriam  for  "heaven"  (v.  1,  iv.  I), 
tv/i  pracr-M  luminis  (iv.  1). 

After  nil,  however  the  critical  question  be 
settled,  the  character  of  .  Boethius  is  not  much 
affected  by  it.  For  as  it  must  be  determined  al- 
most entirely  from  the  "  Consolatio,"  in  which  be 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  the 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theological 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  com- 
piled with  hardly  an  expression  of  personal  Ced- 
ing, from  the  works  of  St.  Augustin,  on  the  on* 
hand  the  general  silence  ou  the  subject  of  Chns- 
tianity  in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  of  his  fife, 
proves  that,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  it*  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  n  part  of  his  living  belief ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrases  above 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  theism  which  pervades 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unutuoily  high 
tone  of  his  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  Ixsen  one  of  a  pro- 
bably largo  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  full  of  one  system  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictetus  and 
the  Antonincs,  and,  nearer  his  own  time,  the  poet 
Claud  ion  aud  the  historian  Zosimus,  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Home  led  to  look  for  practical  sup- 
port to  a  heathcu  or  half-heathen  philosophy  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  his 
religious  and  mural  views  received  an  elevation 
from  their  contact  with  tho  now  established  faith 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  occupied  by 
his  personal  cluiracter  and  belief,  he  also  occupies 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  wrli. 
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Being  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who  understood 
the  language  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece, 
mid  living  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  be  is  one  of  the  most  important  links 
between  them.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Home  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vader*, so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary 
life  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  his  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
celebrity  far  beyond  what  he  could  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  Nth 
century,  be  was  looked  upon  ns  the  head  and  type 
of  all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac- 
ter. In  I  >onte,e.  •/.  he  is  thus  described  (Parad.  x. 
134)  :— 

Per  vedcr  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
1/  anima  santa,  che  1  mondo  fnllaco 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Ijo  corpo,  ond  *clla  fu  cacciata,  giace 
Giuso  in  Cieldauro,  cd  cssa  da  martiro 
E  da  esiglio  venue  a  qucsta  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Kurope  in  the  1 3th  century,  Boclhius  s  fame  gradu- 
ally died  n\\  ay,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
nearly  1000  yean,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
was  once  hit  celebrity.    The  Ant  author  who 
quotes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (i.  211,  460,  474, 
5*21),  a.  D.  850,  nnd  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
imitations,   translations,   and  commentaries,  in- 
numerable.    (War toi,\  Eng.  Poet,  ii.  342,  343.) 
Gf  four  classics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  n.  1 300 
this  was  one.  (Ib.  i.  p.  cxii.)    Gf  translations  the 
most  famous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Maximut  Planudes  (first 
published   by  Weber,   Darmstadt,  1833).  into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wolf.  IiiU.  Heb.  i. 
229,  1092,  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  LaL  iii. 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  by  St  Gallen ;  into  French  by  J. 
Meun,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair  ; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself, 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  translation,  but  also  in  large  original  inser- 
tions relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  last  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethiuft's  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
notes  and  translation,  1828.) 

Gf  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer's 
Testament  of  Love.  (  Warton's  Eng.  Poet,  ii.  295.) 
2.  Contolatio  Monachorum,  by  Echard,  1 1 30.  3. 
Contolatio  TktoUxjiat*  by  Gerson.  4.  The  King's 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius's  own  works  are  as  follow:  —  1.  De 
Coitmlatiuue,  J'/Hiunop/tiae.  Of  its  moral  and 
religious  character  no  more  need  be  said.    In  a 
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literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hernia*, —  a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nearly  contemporary  work  of 
M  ircianus  Cnpella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  arc  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed from  Seneca. 

2.  De  Uitiiate  et  Uno,  and  De  Arilhmetira  libri 
ii.  ;  3.  De  Musica  libri  v.  ;  4.  De  Geometria  liliri 
it  ;  5.  In  Porphyrii  Phoenicia  Imgogcn  de  Praedi- 
caUlibtu  a  Vuiorbto  trant/atam  Dkdogi  ii.  ;  6.  In 
eandem  a  te.  Latine  renam  Erpotiiio  secunda  Idiru 
totidem  ;  7.  /«  Categoruu  Aristotelis  libri  \\.;  8. 
In  lih  rum  Aridote/u  de  Intrrpretatione  Minorum 
Commentariorum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment  Majnra,  in  6  books  ;   9.  AnaJytieorum 
Arutotelit  priorum  et  p>#tc  riorum  libri  iv.;  10.  In- 
troductio  ad  Categoricoe  Syllotfitmot  ;  11.  iJe  Sylto- 
gitmo  Categorico  libri  ii.,  and  De  J/upotArtko  libri 
ii.  ;  12.  De  Divinoney  and  De  Dejini'tione ;  13.  To- 
picorum  AristoU  lia  libri  viiL  ;  14.  Elcnchorum  So- 
pkiMieorum  libri  ii.  ;  15.  In  Topica  Cicenmu  libri 
vi. ;  16.  De  DiJferrntHa  Topicia  libri  iv.    The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Venet,fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  lifo  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Ca&siodorus,  mid  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modern  autho-  ' 
rities  are  Fabric.  Bib/.  Im(.  iii  15;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iii  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  G  ruber's 
EncyctopHffie ;  Harberini,  Crit.  rtoricn  Erponzione 
delta  Vita  di  Ser.  lioezux,  Pavia,  1783  ;  Heyne, 
Centura  ingenii,  §c.  Hoethii,  Gottin.  1 806.  [  A.  P*.  S.J 

BOETHUS  (Boijfloi).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
whoperhapslived  even  before  the  time  of  Chrystppua, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  irf^l  <pvotu)s,  from  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  148)  quotes  bis  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  *tpl  tifuipu>trns% 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii.  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  Litter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (j.  8,  ii.  21).  Philo  (</<;  Mund. 
incorrupt,  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Bocthus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  J'lant.  PkUm.  iii.  2.) 

2.  An  Kpicurcan  philosopher  nnd  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Pyth,  Orac.  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Sympotiuca  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  lexicon  to  Plato's  works  (avrayuyti 
\*£t«ey  TlAaru/viKvy),  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
which  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  TimaeuB  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  (**<f>l  ruy  xapd  U\a 
ruvt  awopovnivwv  At{«wv)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagoras.  (Phot.  Cod.  155.)  Whether  be  is  tho 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
l'haenomenn  of  Arotus  (Gcminus,  Introd.  ad  Pkaen. 
14)  is  uncertain,  nnd  also  whether  he  is  the  oue 
against  whom  Porphyrius  wrote  his  work  **pl 
r^Xn*.  (Euscb.  Prtup.  Erang.  xiv.  10,  xv.  1 1,  )<>  \ 
corap.  Hesych.  ».  r.  8»d  natnvy  upnfo ;  Aeneas, 
Gaz.  Thwpkr.  p.  16.) 
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BOETHUS  (B<Moj),  surnamed  Sidoniur,  wa* 
born  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
(Ammon.  Herra.  Comment,  in  Arutot.  Cat  eg.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  must  have  travelled  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
gens is  known  to  hare  taught.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Si  don,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonius  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonius  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethus  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  via. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
(M  T-tjt  Qwrucijt),  whereas  Andmnicus  had  main- 
tained, that  the  beginning  should  be  made  d*6 
rijt  \oyiiriit,  $rit  rnv  &*6*ti*w  yiyrreu, 

(Fabric.  liiU.  Grarc  iii.  p.  480  ;  Schneider,  fcpi- 
metrwn  III.  ail  Aristnt.  Hist.  Atiim.  p.  xcv.; 
Duhle,  Arviot.  Gjpera,  i.  p.  297;  Stahr,  Arisi^ttlia, 

ii.  p.  129,  &c.)  [A.S.] 
BOETHUS  (BoijOoj),  the  author  of  an  epigram 

in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Py lades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xir.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
fnvour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  set  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
flattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards,  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athenodorus,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  "  [P.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (B<njfc$i),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  ( Paus.  v.  1 7.  §  1 )  of  uncer- 
tain age.  Pliny  (II.  N.  xxxiiL  12.  s.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19) 
in  sculpture.  Midler  (Handb.  d.  Arch.  §  159.  1) 
•aspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kapxvtonot  is  corrupted  out  of  KaAx^oovioi. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Minor.  [Acra- 

GAR.]  [W.  I.] 

BOEUS  (Boids),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Bocae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side  (Paus. 

iii.  22.  §9.)  [L.S  ] 
BOEUS.  [Bobo.] 

BOGES  (BoVni )»  tne  Pwwan  governor  of  Eion 
In  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  a  c 
480.  Boges  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  a  c. 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Boges,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod.  viL  1 1 3, 
107  ;  Plut.  Cim.  7,  who  calls  him  Bo&rnt  ;  Paus. 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Berft ;  Polyaen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him  Bd/ryn' ;  coma  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Boyovas)  was  king  of  Mau tetania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  a  c.  49,  as  a  reward  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42 ;  com  p.  Cic  ad  Fam.  x. 
82 ;  Sueton.  JuL  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
■  with  his  nval  in  Greece,  a  c.  48,  we 
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find  Bogud  zealously  lending  his  aid  to  Catsiu* 
Longinus,  Caew's  pro-praetor  in  farther  Spain,  to 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hirt.  Bell* 
Ale*.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar's  campaign  in 
Africa,  B.  c.  46,  Mauretania  was  invaded  unsuccess- 
fully by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Bogud  attacked  his 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  their  de- 
fence, (Hirt.  IMl.  Afric  23,  25,  comp.  c.  95  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar* b  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey 's  sons,  a  c.  45,  Bogud  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Munda 
that  I*abicnus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  the  field 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  turned  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bogud  espoused  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
a  c.  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocchos. 
This  prince's  usurpation  was  coufirmed  by  Octa- 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitanians. 
( Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  45.)  Upon  thia,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  of  Methone,  nt 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  a  c.  32  or  the  beginning  of  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  E] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  but  made 
war  against  them  in  A.  D.  59.   (Tac  Ann.  xiiL 

55.  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
a  c.  1 94,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Sempronius, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  reduction  by 
Scipio  in  a  c  191  ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find 
no  further  mention  in  Livv.   (Li v.  xxxiv.  46,  47, 

56,  xxxv.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvi  38,  39.)        [E.  E.J 
BOLA'N  US,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  recommended 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpicius  in  a  a  54.  (Cic  ad  Fat*. 
xiiL  77.) 

Bolanus  also  occurs  in  Horace  (Sal.  i.  9.  II)  as 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  anv  insult  or  impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS,  VETT I  US,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia, A.  D.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trcbelliu*  Maximus. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius, 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  favour  of  cither ;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  his 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administration 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in  the 
province.  The  praises  which  Statius  bestows  upon 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  (Si/v.  v.  2.  34,  5cc),  addressed 
to  his  son  Crispinus,  roust  be  set  down  to  flattery. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  3,  Hid.  ii.  65,  97,  Agrk.  3,  16.) 
BO'LGIUS.  [Baum/a] 
BOLIS.  [  AcHAKt's,  p.  8,  a] 
BOLUS  (Bwaoj).  Under  this  name  Suidas,  sad 

a  Pythagorean  pbile- 
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of  Monde,  to  whom  they  ascribe  several 
which  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown, 
this  Pythagorean,  Suidns  distinguishes  a 
who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  De- 
who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
;  comp.  Stobaeus,  Serin.  51),  it  appears  that 
of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Dcmocritus 
were  one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Thcophrastus, 
whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  havo  known. 
(Steph.  Bv*.  s.  v.  "Atywdos ;  Schol.  ad  Nkand. 
Thcrint.  764.)  [L.  S.] 

BOMILCAR  (BoMfXJtot,  BoanlKtcas).  1.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
thocles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  B.  c.  310. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  invaders,  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  Hanno  having  fallen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(I)io<L  xx.  10,12;  comp.  Arist.  Poiit.  v.  11,  ed. 
Bokk.)  Two  yean  after  this,  b.  c.  308,  after 
many  delays  and  misgiving*,  he  attempted  to  seize 
the  government  with  lite  aid  of  ,500  citizens  and  a 
number  of  mercenaries  ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
duced to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44  ; 
Justin,  xxii.  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal's  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
H.  c.  '2\"<.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Carthagininn  Siiffetcs  (am-,  not  praetor;  see 
Guttling,  JCxcun.  iii.  a>l  J  rut.  1'ulit.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
in  which  the  second  Funic  war  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb.  iii.  33,42;  Liv.  xxi.  18,27,28.) 

3.  Commander  of  tlio  Carthaginian  supplies 
which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  b.  c  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.  (Li v.  xxiii.  13,41.) 
In  b.  c.  214,  he  wan  scut  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  supe- 
rior fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  36.)  Two  years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse*;  for  wc  hear  of  his  making  his 
escape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  (all  of 
which,  except  Achradina,  was  in  the  posse-ision  of 
Marcellus),  and  returning  within  a  few  daj  *  with 
1  (to  ships.  (Liv.  xxv.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
milcar again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Tarentam,  apparently  with  the  view 
o(  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  town ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  his  force 
only  increased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Taren- 
tines  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvi.  20;  comp.  Po- 
lyb. Spied.  RtL  ix.  1 ;  Schweig.  ad  loc.) 

4.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha, by  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
services.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
Home,  in  a  c  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef- 
fected for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Jugurtha  himself,  was  a  grandson 
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of  Masinissa,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidiu.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  large 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  camo  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (Sail.  Jwj.  33 ;  comp.  Liv. 
Epit.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jusurtha's  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutiliits,  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  (Sail. 
Jug.  49,52,53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Metellus,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promisca  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  wot 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (Sail.  Juff.  61,  62.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nahdal«n,n  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa's  agent  or 
secretary,  and  I5i;inilcar  was  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Ju.,.  70,71.)  [EE.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunas, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Futua,  or  Omit 
(Serv.  ad  Ac.  viii.  314;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity  ;  and  her 
worship  wai  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faunas  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
iuto  a  serpent.  (Cic.  de  Harus]>.  reap.  17;  Varr. 
ap.  /Mctant.  i.  22 ;  Serv.  /.  c.)  She  revealed-  her 
onirics  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  I.e.;  Ov.  Foist,  v.  148, 
&c.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic 
pro  Mil.  31 ;  A  scon,  ud  Milan,  p.  32.)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 


men,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic  ad  Att.  i.  13,  della- 
ruzp.  rt'sp.  I.  c.  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  lw 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  met,  that  P.  Clodius  profaned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv. 
vi.  429 ;  Scnec.  Epid.  97  ;  Pint.  Cat:  9,  Quaett. 
ltom.2Q;  C\c.  Parudar.  4,  ad  Atl.  il  4.)  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men.  Tho 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliago 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess's  statuo 
was  adorned  with  n  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
corated in  a  similar  manner.  Although  noonc 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  vessel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
mnde  their  libations  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
meUarium,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damium  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatrix,  and  the  goddess  damia  ; 
Fest.  s.  v.  Damium,  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (tlama)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois ;  bnt  Pliny  {H.N. 
x.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  largo  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staff,  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  LuctanL 
1.  c ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  1 8  ;  Pint  Quacst.  Horn. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  sacrum  operlum,  or  sacra 
opertanea.  (Cic  de  Lepg.  ii.  9,  ad  AU.  i.  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  ap  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Maerob.,  Plut.,  Arnob.  U.  re.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dca 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Scmcle,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
tians seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Deu  with  the  Romans.  (Angi- 
tia ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die  llelia.  der  Bom.  ii  p. 
19.5,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Volen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  41 3  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.Phol.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  DonatisU, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing militxuy  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  tho  world  at 
alL  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfare  against  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  n  single  life.  (Aujrustin. 
Bp.  105,  189.)   (a.  o.  417,418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pelagia,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
though he  so  far  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  far  gave  them  ap  as  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism ;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
bines. (Augustin.  Bp.  220.)  (a.  n.  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life, 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  Aetius 
[Aktius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Platidta 
was  bent  on  his  destruction;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa. 
(Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4.)  Bitterly  reproached  for 
his  crime  by  Augustin  (Bp.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  arms  against 


Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  n. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year's  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Augustin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Pla- 
cidia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  bis 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  cither  by  a  wound 


from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  ( 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  n.  432.) 

His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  rcverv? 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Christum 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fatal  step  brought  on  his 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamities 
|  which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  arc  Procopius,  Bell. 
Vand.  L  3,  4;  Olymp.  up.  Phot.  pp.  59,  62 ; 
Augustin.  Bp.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70);  and,  of  modem  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33;  at 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Mem.  BocL  xiii.  pp.  712 
— 886,  in  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  discussion  03 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  falsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.) 

BONO'S  US,  was  born  in  Spain  ;  his  ancestors 
were  from  Britain  and  Gaul.  The  son  of  a  bumble 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  singular 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  uble  to  driuk  to 
excess  (bibil  quantum  koniinutn  nemo')  without  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-command. 
Aurehan,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  liunila,  a  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  husband- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told;  but  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  of 
troops  apon  the  Rhactian  frontier,  and  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  duty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punish- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himseli. 
Tho  conqueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goltzius,  whicl 
spurious.  (Vopiscus,  Vit.  Bottos.)        [W.  R.J 
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BOO'PTS  (Bowtw),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  Hera  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  goddess  was  thus  designated  in  allusion  to 
her  having  metamorphosed  Io  into  a  cow  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  other  divi- 
nities too,  such  as  Euryphaessa  (Horn.  Hymn,  in 
SuL  2)  and  Pluto  (Heaiod.  Tkeoy.  355),  are  men- 
tioned with  the  same  epithet ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic character  of  those  divinities.  [L.  S.] 

BO'RKAS  (Bopias  or  Bopas),  the  North  wind, 
was,  according  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  379),  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 
phyrus,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
Haemus  in  Thrace.  (C'allim.  Hymn,  in  /A/.  63.) 
He  is  mixed  up  with  the  early  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story  of  his  having  carried  ntf  Oreithvin, 
the  daughter  of  Ercchthcus,  by  whom  be  begot 
Zctes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
who  are  therefore  called  Borcades.  (Ov.  A/ft.  vi. 
683,  Ace;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  211;  Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  2 ;  Paus.  L  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 
shewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 
nians by  destroying  the  ships  of  the  liarbnrians. 
(Herod.  viL  189.)  He  also  assisted  the  Megalo- 
politans  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 
(Paus.  viii.  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (//.  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 
by  the  marcs  of  Erichthonius,  which  is  commonly 
explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Urcithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  legs  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Paus. 
r.  19.  §  I.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant,  g.  r.  BoptcuTfioi.  []u  S.] 

BORMUS  (BwpuoT  or  Bwpi^oi),  a  son  of  Upiu% 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers,  he  was  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
nymphs,  and  never  nppeared  again.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  country  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
plaintive  songs  (££p^to<)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620;  Acschyl.  Vert, 
941;  Schol.  ad  JJionyt.  J'ervy.  791;  Pollux,  iv. 
54.)  [L.S.] 

BORUS  (Bwpoj),  two  mythical  personages,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  related.  (Apollod.  iii.  13. 
§  1 1  Paus.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

BOSTAR  (B»ffT»p,  Polyb.  iii.  98;  Bdarapot, 
Polyb.  L  30;  BoSoVrup,  Diod.  Em.  xxir.).  1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  M.  Ati- 
lius  Regulus  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  b.  c.  256. 
Bostar  and  his  colleagues  were,  however,  quite  in- 
competent for  their  office.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adis,  with  great  slaughter.  The  generals, 
we  ore  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
from  Diodorus,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  bis  fa- 
mily, who  behaved  to  them  with  such  barbarity, 
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that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  sc 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  burn  the  body  of  Bustar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.    This  account  of 
Diodorus,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philinus,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Entrant 
ii  21  ;  Flor.  it  2 ;  Diod.  Exc.  xnuv.-,  Kiebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  600.} 

2.  The  Carthaginian  cotatnanfat  of  \W  merer  • 
nary  troops  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  B.  c.  240.  (Polyb.  i.  7«J.\ 

^  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  mm ,  to 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  t\u»  CnrtW 
ginian  force,  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  ,,,, 
der  Scipio  from  crossing  the  Iberus  in  n.  c  217 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  i7rL 
Saguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  Which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent suites  in  Spain.    Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Hci- 
mnns,  to  set  these  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.    But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.    For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger 
(Polyb.  iii.  98,  99;  Liv.  xxii.  22.)  6  ' 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannilial 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  a  c.  215.  The  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  wus  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  211,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5,  12  ;  Appian,  Annib.  43.) 

BO'TACH  US  (B^raXoT),  a  son  of  Iocritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidac  or  Potachides  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph. 
Bjl.  ».  r.  Bunaxl&ai.)  [L.  S.] 

BOTANIDES.    INicbpiiohls  III.] 

BO'TKYAS  (Borpwu),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  llephaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  "  New  History." 
(Phot.  p.  147,  a.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (Borput),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poem* 
called  Uaiyvia.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13;  Suidas,  t.  r.  ATj^oxcfpTji.) 

BOTRYS  (BoVpvj),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Hia  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  Pliny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  //.  A'',  xiii.  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Comvot,  Mc- 
dieam.  tee.  Loom.  iii.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  640.)  [  W.A.G.J 

BOTTHAEUS  {Bor0cu6t),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Afarcianus  of  Hera- 
clcia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Perinlus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpa- 
XvXAijt,  BpaxifAAai),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  n 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  tho 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  n.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  BmchyUas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  xx.  5  ;  corap.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  u.  c.  220,  BmchyUas  con- 
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tinucd  to  attach  himself  to  the  interest*  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V.,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
conference  with  Plamininus  at  Nicaea  in  Locris. 
b.  c.  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  32.)  At 
the  battle  of  Cynoncephalne,  a  c  197,  be  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip's  army ;  but, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  hod 
on  that  occasion  fallen  into  tho  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Plnraininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarcb,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeuxippus,  Pcisistratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  a.  c.  196.  Poly  bins  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  privy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xviii.  26  ;  Liv. 
xxxiii.  27,  28  ;  com  p.  xxxv.  47,  xxxvl  6.)  [K.  K.] 

BRANCH  US  (Bp&yx°*)*  »  «>n  of  Apollo  or 
Sniicrus  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gnve  birth  to  him, 
that  tho  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  favourable  sign. 
Apollo  loved  the  boy  Branchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Hnmchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  Ionians  and 
Acolians.  (Herod,  i.  157  ;  Strnb.  xiv.  p.  634,  xvii. 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  198;  Conon, 
Narrat.  33 ;  Luc  Mai  Deor.  2  ;  comp.  Diet,  oj 
Ant.  $.  v.  Oraculum.) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  Allobroges,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  B.  c  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

brangas  (Mry«»X 

a  son  of  tho  Thniciun 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Olyn- 
thus. When  the  last  of  these  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he.  had  fallen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  Narrat.  4  ;  Steph.  Byx.  ».  v. 
"0\w6os  ;  Athcn.  viii.  p.  334,  who  calls  Olynthus 
o  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'S  I  DAS  (fyooftar),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
(n.c  43 1  )by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Pelopounesian  coast.  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  tho  place,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta  ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
Jfrll.  ii.  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (n.  c 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cncmus,  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Pcirnecus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  failure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  ho  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  '  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage  ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyro  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
ltave  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement. 
Next,,  as  trtcrarch  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  De- 
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mosthenes  from  Pylos  (425),  he  is  described  as 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  gallant 
endeavour  to  land,  to  have  fainted  from  his 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  have  lost 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  (band 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  Isthmus 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Cba)cidicc(424),  bit 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  of 
Mcgara,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skilful  suc- 
cour would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  7U0 
helots  and  1000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Hcracleia, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thesaaly,  effected  a  juncti  n 
with  Perdiccas  of  Maccdon.  The  events  of  his 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Arrhibacus,  a  revolted  vassal  of 
the  king's)  the  acquisition,  1st.  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  ns  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly  ;  2nd.  of  Sta- 
gcirus,  its  neighbour ;  3rd.  of  Amphipolis,  the 
moat  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Eton,  and 
by  the  accession  of  Myrcinus,  Galepsus,  Aesynic, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  of  iu 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lccythus.  In 
the  following  spring  (423)  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Scione,  falling  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratification 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  government  at 
home — a  mischance  which  Brasidas  scrupled  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  fact,  and  not  only  retained 
Scione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  infringe- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  second  expedi- 
tion with  Perdiccas,  against  Arrhibacus,  resulting 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.  In  422, 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcements  had  to  oppose  a 
large  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troops 
under  Cleon.  Torone  and  Galepsus  were  lost,  but 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — the  closing 
event  of  the  war, —  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Brasidas 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  received  his 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis  within  the 
walls — an  extraordinary  honour  in  a  Greek  town 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  arms 
by  all  the  allied  forces.  The  tomb  was  railed  ofF, 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipolitans, 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offered  to  him  there,  as  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  1  ;  Arittot. 
luL  Nic.  v.  7  ;  Met.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  BpaciSaa.) 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  they  trans- 
ferred to  him  nil  the  honours  of  a  Founder 
hitherto  paid  to  Haguon.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  hear  aim 
(Plut.  Lywndcr,  1)  of  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Brasidas  and  tho  Acnn- 
thians  from  the  Athenians."  Two  or  three  of  his 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch's  Apvphlhrrrmata 
Laconic*,  but  none  very  characteristic  Thucy- 
dides gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  first 
and  longest  at  Acanthus  ;  one  to  his  forces  in  the 
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retreat,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  exploits,  from 
Lyncestis ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis.  His  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
been  rery  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over- 
estimate the  services  he  rendered  his  country. 
Without  his  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
their  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Sparta  out 
of  the  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.  He  is 
in  met  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
years  ;  and  had  his  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
conclusion,  and  one  more  hnppy  for  all  parties. 
As  a  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
us  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
placed  his  above  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  see  him  rather  as  the  captain 
than  the  general  To  his  reputation  for  **  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom,"  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  much  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.  This  character 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  from  motives  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  believe  him  to  have  had  any 
thought  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  his  own 
glory.  Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
and  tact  in  negotiation  ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  very 
considerable  for  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
these  qualities  we  find  the  highest  personal 
bravery  ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato's  Symposium 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
beauty.  He,  too,  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suc- 
cessful adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
copo  with  them  he  sacrificed,  far  less,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysander, 
yet  too  much  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Such  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
daring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (comp.  Thuc. 
i.  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.  His 
successes,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
so  much  jealousy  as  even  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
reinforcements.  fTh'uc  iv.  108.)      [A.  H.  C] 

BRA U RON  (Bpavpwv),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
whom  the  Attic  demos  of  Brauron  derived  its 
name.    (Steph.  Bys.  *.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpavpwfa),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
Attica.  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
a  statue  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.  Her  image  at 
Brauron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigencia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauris.  (Paus.  i. 
23.  §  8 ;  Did.  of  Ant.  i.  e.  BpavptSwta.)       [L.  S.J 

BRENNUS.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  B.C.  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
real  name  was  probably  cither  Brenhin,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Kymrian  "  a  king,"  or  Bran,  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  in  Welsh  history.  (Arnold's 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  624.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  himself,  as  well  ns  many  of  the  warriors  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
mass  of  the  invaders  arc  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
by  Diodorus  (xiv.  13)  to  have  been  Senonos,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  division  {B.  G.  i.  1)  of  the 
Gallic  tribes,  have  been  Kelts. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  facts  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brcunus 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clania  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Snbines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  city,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irregular  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  led  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  114), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself! 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position),  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fallen,  together  with  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  (Diod. 
L  c.\  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  CapitoL  On  the  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  tho 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state ;  tho 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennua  established 
his  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  famous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last  reduced  the  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weights  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  Bung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant M  vac  vie  (is 
esse,"  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  walL 

Polybius  says  (ii.  18),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
sale  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  tho  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117) ;  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besieged  tho 
CapitoL  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  Camillus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  tho  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  army  shun  to  a 
man.  (Liv.  v.  49.) 
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2.  The  lender  of  a  body  of  Gauls,  who  Had 
settled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  southwards 
and  broke  into  Greece  nr.  '270,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  after  the  taking  of  Roine. 

Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous-  Ptolemy  Cerauuus  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodorus  (Pans.  L  26), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Rrennus  entered  Paeonia  nt  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invnded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  hail  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  ami  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
1 50,000  foot  and  6 1 ,000  horse.  ( Paus.  x.  1 9.) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thcssaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  '20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  mid  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheiua,  Brcnnus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spreads  itself 
over  some  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae. 
Rrennus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Hcracleia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  Rut  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Rrennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Actolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetolians  from  the  nllied  army  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heracleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  before,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  Rut  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped  ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.   (Paus.  x.  22.) 

Rrennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi.  Justin  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6) :  "The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receivers  ;"  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.    (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Dvlphians  had  collected  abont  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Rrennus.  Rut  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  stead v 
conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  which  is  given  to  them 
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by  the  Greek  nnd  Roman  historians.  As  the  Gauls 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  darts, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  cliff  upon 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  cold  (for  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  the  assail- 
ants. They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Rrennus 
fainted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  carried  out  of 
the  fight  They  then  fled.  The  Greeks,  exas- 
perated by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  retreat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  comrades,  whom 
they  hail  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  (  Pans.  x.  23.) 

Rrennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  have  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Pausa- 
nias  he  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  large  draughts  of  strong 
wine — n  more  probable  account  than  that  of  Justin 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.     [A.  G.] 

RRKNTUS  (Bfwrnw),  a  son  of  Heracles,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Rren- 
tesium  or  Rrundusium,  on  the  Adriatic  (Steph. 
By*,  s.r.  Bp*rrf)owr.)  [L.  S.] 

RRIARKUS.  [Akoaboj*.] 

BRETT  US  (Bprrroi),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brcttus  and  the 
country  of  Brcttia  derived  their  names.  (Steph. 
By*.  $.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

HRIE'NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  scholiast 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  history. 
(Ztaafan,  vol.  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot.)     [J.  T.  G.J 

HR1ETES,  a  painter,  the  father  of  PauMns  of 
Sicyon.  (PI in.  H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  [W.  I.J 

RRIGA'NTICUS,  JU'LIUS,  was  born  among 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Civilis, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nephew. 
Rriganticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gene- 
ral of  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
a.  n.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Germany 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  in  this 
war,  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

RRIMO  (BpuW),  the  angry  or  the  terrifying, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  such  as 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (Apollon.  Hhod.  iii.  861, 
1211;  T*etx.  ad  Ayropa.  1171),  Demetcr  (Amok 
v.  p.  170),  and  Cybcle.  (Theodoret  Ther.  I  699.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (/.  c.)  gives  a  second 
derivation  of  Rrimo  from  BpJ^or,  so  that  it  would 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  was 
connived  bearing  a  torch.  [L.S.J 

RRINNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  chosen 
lender  of  his  people,  the  Cnnninefates,  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  Hut.  iv. 
15.) 

RHISAEUS  (Bpurtuos),  a  snmnmo  of  Dio- 
nysus, derived  from  mount  Brisa  in  Ije»bos 
(Steph.  By*.  *.  e.  BpiVa),  or  from  a  nymph  Brian, 
who  was  snid  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (Schol. 
ad  Pen.  .S,it.  i.  76.)  [L.  S.J 

RRISE'IS  (  Bpurtfls  ),  a  patronymic  from 
Rriseus,  and  the  name  of  Hippodnmeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rriseus  of  Lyniessus,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  nbout  whom  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Achilles  nnd  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  184,  Ac;  Acimllkm.)  [L.  S.) 

RRISEUS  (Bpto-«vs),  the  father  of  Rriseis,  was 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lxdcgesnt  Peda*it% 
or  a  priest  at  Lyrnessus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  .192,  ii.  689.) 
Rriseus  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  he 
lost  his  daughter.  (Diet  Cret  it  17.)     IL.  S.J 
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BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.C.  137*  opposed  the  tabellaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
L.  Cassius  I^onginus,  but  was  induced  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger  to  withdraw  hU  opposition. 
(Cic,  BruL  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  son  of  Claudius  and  Mcssa- 
lina,  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  a.  d.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
his  lather,  and  was  originally  named  Claudius  Tibe- 
rius Germanicus.  In  consequence  of  victories,  or 
pretended  victories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
on  the  emperor  the  title  of  Iirikuuiicm,  which  was 
shared  by  the  infant  prince  and  retained  by  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  his  proper  and 
distinguishing  nppcllation.  He  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mother's  scandalous  career  (a.  d. 
48) ;  but  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  freed  man  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
mitius,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Octavia,  sister  of  Britannicus,  iu  marriage,  and  to 
give  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.  This 
preference  was  s publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
lowing (51),  for  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
marks  of  favour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
simple  dress  of  a  boy.  Indications  of  jealousy 
were  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
annicus towards  hit  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
pina seized  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
moving by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
of  his  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.  Claudius  is  said  before  his 
death  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  have  hastened  his  own  fate  by  incau- 
tiously dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
Nero,  Britannicus  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  had 
he  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
pina for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebellious 
•on.  For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 
mands alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
and  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.  Nero,  alarmed 
by  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
rival  who  might  prove  so  dangerous :  poison  was 
procured  from  Locusta — the  same  ap[tarently  whose 
infamy  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
administered,  but  without  success.  A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
apart  from  the  other  guests.  Scarcely  had  the  cup 
touched  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  when  he 
fell  back  speechless  and  breathless.  While  some 
Bed,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infancy  been 
subject  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.  The  obse- 
quies were  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
concur  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 
forth  as  the  funeral  procession  defiled  through  the 
forum  towards  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and  Dion 
adds,  that  the 


with 


the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
the  face  of  the  murdered  boy  the  white 
which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 
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vealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

There  b  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  qf  Britannicus.  The  state* 
ment  of  Suetonius  {Claud.  27),  that  he  was  born  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, a.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  a.  n.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  (Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  learn  from  another  (.-Inn.  xiiL  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  tho  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  xii. 
58,  xiiL  6),  that  Nero  was  born  A.  D.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  according  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  born  in  tho 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  born  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  father's  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  bis  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55  ;  if  he  was  born  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudius,  and  this  seems  to  be  tho 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassius  (lx.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  bis  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  4,  26,  32, 
xii.  2,  25,  41,  xiiL  15,  16  ;  Suet.  Oamd,  27,  43, 
Nero,  6,  7,  33 ;  Dion  Cass,  lx,  12,  22,  34,  lxi.  7.) 

[W.  B»] 


BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the 
Gauls,  who  induced  his  countrymen  to  murder  tho 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etru  scans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled with  every  possible  indignity  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Samn.  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Call,  xi  p.  83 ;  comp.  Polyb.  n.  1 9 ;  Liv.  Epit. 

BRITOMARTIS  (BprrSuapris),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
Oprrvs,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  udpris,  i.  e.  uaprd, 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  street 
or  blessing  maiden,  (Paus.  iiL  14.  §  2  ;  Solin.  1 1.) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britoroartis,  between  whom  and  Artemis 
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placed  in  some  relation  to  her  :  Artemis,  who  loved 
her,  assumed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely identified,  as  we  sec  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (Cullim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian.  180,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Paus.  iL  30. 
§  3;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1402;  Kurip. 
Jphuj.  7'aur.  126  ;  Aristoph.  Ran.  1358  ;  Virg. 
Cir.  305.)  The  uiythus  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus.  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnacum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  allied 
Aphaca,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  Sintuoc,  a  net ; 
com  p.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Fhoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Krasinus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  she  recti  veil  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  tied  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
sailor,  Andromedcs,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  Hed  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis;  and  the  temples  of  the  two 
divinities,  then-fore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemil  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appuars  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  AcgincUin  Aphaca,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  continued  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  Lastly,  Itriiumariis  w:i* 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
liecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Kurip. 
/fiffxtt.  141,  with  the  Schol.  ;  corap.  Miillcr,  Ae- 
yinei.  p.  163,  &c;  Hock,  Kreta,  ii.  p.  158,  &c; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Aurri/fwa.)  [L.  S.J 

BR1ZO  (Bpif»),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  of  Dclos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  meaning  to  man.    iier  name  is  connected 
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with  tyffsu',  to  fall  asleep.  The  women  of  Delai 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  of 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things; 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prayers  were 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everything 
that  was  good,  but  csjwially,  that  she  might  pro- 
tect ^ships.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  335  ;  Eustath.  ad  lion. 
p.  1720  ;  Ilesycb.  *.  r.  Bpi{6fuurTis.)      [L.  S.] 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  oriri- 
nally  applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out.  It  was  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Furia 
gens,  and  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  the 
obverse  is  III  via  Brucciii  with  the  head  of  Ceres, 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvki  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  curulis 


and  fasces  on  each  side  of  it.  This  Brocchus  is 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  :  he  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
corn.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens :  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  : 

1.  T.  (Fi'Rius)  Brocchus,  the  uncle  of  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic  pro  Lig.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furiub  Brucchi's,  detected  in  adultery, 
and  grievously  punished.  (Vral.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  13.) 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANN  A  E  US,  or  ANNEIUS, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Syinina- 
chus,  one  of  the  Vencrii,  a  new  class  of  pu'blicani 
instituted  by  Vcrres.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  proconsul  in 
the  time  of  Domition.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BROGITA'RUS,  a  Gollo-Grecian,  a  son-in  law 
of  king  Deiotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefarious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  fact,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribune- 
ship,  b.  c.  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribunicia,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  priest  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pessinus,  and  the  title*  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  Sett.  26,  de  Harusp.  Rap.  13, 
coiup.  ud  Q.  jb'ratr.  ii.  0.)  [L.  S.) 

BROMEor  BRO'MlE,one  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa.  (Hvgin. 
Fab.  182  ;  Scrv.  ad  Fin/.  Kdoy.  vi.  15.)    [L.  S.J 
BRO'MIUS  (Bp6fiias),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  born 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  iv. 
5;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27) ;  others  derive  it  fiom 
the  nymph  Brome,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  Bnc- 
chantic  processions,  whence  the  verb  fipontdfroOaty 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  Afrt.  iv.  1 1 ;  Orph. 
Lith.  xviii.  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personage 
this  nam.-.   (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 
BRONTES.  [CvcLorB&j 
BRONTI'NUS  (Bpomtyoty,  of  Metnpontmn,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Bathyllus,  Alcmaeou  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Drontinus  married 
Tbcano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Lae'ru 
viii.  83;  Suidas,  #.  r .  e«uw;  Iambi,  l  it.  J'i/th. 
§  267.)    Iamblichus  (Villoison,  Anec.  Gr.  voL  iL 
108)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinu*. 
BBOTEAS  (BpoWoi).    1.  A  son  of  Vulcan 
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snd  Minerva,  who  burnt  himself  that  he  might  not 
be  taunted  with  hi»  ugliness.    (Or.  /&£>,  517.) 

2.  One  of  the  fighters  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
ucus.   (Ov.  AM.  v.  106. ) 

3.  A  Lapith,  who  was  slain  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.    (Ov.  Met  xii.  2C0.) 

4.  The  rather  of  Tantalus,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Clytoemnestra  before  Agamemnon.  The 
common  account,  however,  is,  that  Thyestea  was 
the  father  of  this  Tantalus.    (Paua.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magnetes,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinos.    (Paua.  iiL  22.  %  4.)  [L.  S.J 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (BpovWxtos),  a  chronographcr 
of  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  Malala 
(voL  L  p.  2.19),  the  title  of  whose  work  was  **0«m 

BRUSUS  (BpowVoi),  a  son  of  Emathias,  from 
whom  Brusis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name,  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  v. 
Bpowm.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUTPDIUS  NIGER,  [Niurr.] 
BHU'TIUS  (Bpainos),  an  historian  and  chro- 
nographcr, is  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian chronicle  (p.  90),  who  quotes  some  things 
from  him  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  <ro$*»- 
Torof  (OTopiKtls  kcu  xpov&ypoi'pQf.  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Malala  (vol.  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lai- 
sebius;  and  Scnliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
sage (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Brutius  Pntcaens  whose  daughter, 
Brutia  Crispina,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodus, 
the  son  of  M.  Aurelius :  but  this  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. (  Vossiua,  de  Hut.  G'nusc.  p.  409,  ed.  Westcr- 
niann.) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Lustrous.] 
BRU'TTJUS.    1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilius 
(i  la  brio,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  B.  c.  46.    (Cic.  ad 

2.  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  sou 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  u.  c  44.  (Cic. 
ad  yam.  xvi.  21.) 

BRU'TTIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 

BRU'TULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rink 
and  great  power  among  the  Snmuitcs,  who  per- 
suaded his  conn  try  men  to  undertake  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans  ;  but  the  Satuuitcs,  after  their 
disasters  in  B.  c.  322,  -became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
His  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  giro 
their  enemies;  for  Rrutulus  put  an  end  to  lis 
own  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Roman*.  (Li v.  vi  i.  Ml.) 

R RUT  US,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Junia  Gens,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
consul,  It.  Junius  Brutus.  (Coin p.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6, 
/irui.A.)  It  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
this  family  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
first,  because  the  latter  was  a  patrician,nnd  secondly, 
because  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  only  two  sons  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
orders.  (I)ionys.  v.  18,  comp.  tu  70;  Iiion.  Cass, 
jeliv.  12;  Plut.  lirut.  1.)  Posidonius,  indeed,  as- 
serted that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  fumily  was  descended  from  him ;  and  he 
even  pretended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
the  Bruti  to  the  «tatue  of  the  first  consul  (Plut. 
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/.  e.)  But  this  tale  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  family 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name-sako  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sol,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  ho  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  (Horn.  Hist.  i.  p.  522,  &c.),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or- 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Bruins  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  lost  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
**  idiot"  (Li  v.  i.  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  trans- 
lates it  ijAiflior  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festus,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  (a.  r.  lirutuui)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  (Rom.  Hist  i.  p.  101),  tells  us,  that 
Bruius,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Um- 
ri» ;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  £dpu».  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Severu*.  This  conjecture  we  think  more 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr's,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  **  runaway  slave,"  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  "revolted  slaves,"  whence  the  Brutii 
are  *iip|>oscd  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Diod.  xvi.  15  ;  Gcll.  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Hum.  Hist.  L  pp.  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
B»  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
tfie  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  the  younger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther's fate  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titu*  and  A  runs,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  tho 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  guidon  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  statf.  After  executing  the  king's  com- 
mission, the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  tu 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was, 
**  lie  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  Thereupon  tho 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Romo  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  th<; 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate father  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  scut 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardcn.  Brutus  was  pro- 
test at  her  death,  and  the  moineut  had  now  coiue 
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for  avenging  his  own  and  hit  country's  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribnnus  Colerum,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  nmc  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  Magialcr  Equitum 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  summoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarqitins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquin  ius  Collatinus  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  infant  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
Cnllatinus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  family  mitrht  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Aruns 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other's  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Liv.  i.  .56 — 60,  ii.  1— • 
7  ;  Dionys.  iv.  67—8%  v.  1  —  18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  45  ;  Plut  Brut.  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  hnve  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thus,  for  instance,  the  last 
T.-irquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcileuble  with  his  holding;  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  bean  historical  fact  (Pom- 
pon, de  Oriif.Jiirix,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  ns  we  havo 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutus  and 

3.  Ti.  Junius  Brutus,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  father's  orders,  as  related  above.  (Dionys. 
v.  6—8  ;  Liv.ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
ft.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
sul's. He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial.  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
&c„  87—89,  vii.  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  (CoruJ.  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (i*j  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Patcrculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [Albiniu*.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (Lp.617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scarva,  magistcr 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a  c 
339,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
h.  Furius  Camillus.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vcstini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  otter  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.  (Liv.  viiL  12, 
29;  Diod.  xviiu  2.) 

D.  r. 


xviiu  2.) 
D.  Junius 


Brutus  Scarva,  legate 
b.  c  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maxim  us,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  47.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Kali  scans  :  Sp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Marcus  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  bis  father's 
funeral  in  a.  c.  264.  (Liv.  EpU.  16  ;  Vol.  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing. (VaL  Max.  L  c) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus  tribune  of  the  plebs 
R.C  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.  Junius 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  les 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  provinces. 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idacan  Mother,  on  which  occasion  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Megalaia.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  1 89,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochns  the  Great. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
24,  xxxvi.  2,  36,  xxxviL  55.)  This  M.  Junius 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  con- 
sul in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus  probably  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate, 
a.  c.  195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  prae- 
tor in  1 90  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etruria,  when-  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  1 89.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvi.  45,  xxxviL  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  D.  Junius  Brutus  one  of  the  triumviri 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum, 
a.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemina  exhibits  the  probable  fa- 
mily connexion  of  the  following  persons  Nes*  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus  cos.  n.  c  178. 

 !  

I  .  '  I 

13.  M.  Junius  Brutus    15.  D.Junius  Brutus  Gal- 
the  jurist.  laccus  cos.  b.  c  138. 


14.  M.  Junius  Brutus  , 
the 


16.  D.Junius  Brutus 
cos.  n.  c  77. 

17.  D.Junius  Brutus  Albinus 
one  of  Caesar's  assni*ins. 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  B.  c. 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (Lit. 
xl.  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15  ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  1 71,  to  exhort 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  censorship  in  169.  (Liv.  xlii.  45,  xliiL  16.) 
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13.  *  M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurat,  who,  judging  from  his  pracnomcn  and  the 
time  in  which  he  is  said  to  hare  lived,  was  pro- 
bably a  son  of  No.  12.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  39 X  along  with  P.  Mucins 
and  Manilius,  as  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
law  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponios,  that 
though  ho  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  consul.  The  passage  of  Pomponios,  according  to 
the  reading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
— Post  hot  fuerunt  P.  Mucitu  d  Manilius  et  Brutus 
[vulg.  et  Brutus  et  Manilius],  tpti  fundaverutd  jus 
civile.  Ex  am  P.  Mucitu  rtium  decent  libeUos 
rtlujuU,  septan  Manilius,  Brutus  ires  [vulg.  Brutus 
septein,  Manilius  tres].  llli  duo  eonsulares  fuerunt, 
Brutus  praetoriusy  P.  autem  Mucins  etiam  pontifex 
maximus.  The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius  makes  the  clause  IUi  duo  consil- 
ium fuerunt,  Brutus  praetorius,  consistent  with 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponius  consistent  with  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Scaevola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
de  jure  civile.  (De  Oral.  ii.  55.)  That  more,  bow- 
ever,  was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  he  really 
wrote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero's  statement.  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ancient 
classical  and  legal  authors  (e.  p.  compare  Cic  de 
Pi*,  i.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit  1.  a.  68,  pr.;  again,  com- 
pare Cic  ad  Pam.  viL  22,  and  Gell.  xvii.  7).  In 
the  books  of  Brutus  are  contained  some  of  the 
rrsponsa  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
Cato  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actual  nnmcs  of  the  persona,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
in  a  name.  (De  Orut.  ii.  32.)  From  the  frag 
mcuts  we  possess  (de  Oral.  ii.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
appears  to  cuter  into  unlaw  j-er-like  details,  giving 
us  the  very  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
to  be.  Whether  Serving  Sulpicius  commented  upon 
Brutus  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit.  3.  s.  5.  §  1)  cites  Servius  libro  primo  ad 
Brutum,  and  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
asserts  that  Servius  duos  libros  adBrutum  perquam 
brexfitfsintos  ad  Edictum  subscriptos  rtliquit.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
his  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  father 
of  the  so-called  tyrannicide.  (Zimmern,  R.  R.  G. 
§  75  ;  Majansius,  vol.  L  pp.  127 — 140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, studied  law  like  his  father,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
rious for  the  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
prosecutions,  that  he  was  named  Accusator.  (Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  14.)  He  did  not  spore  the  highest  rank, 
for  among  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemiliuo 
ScauniA.  (Cic.  pro  Pont.  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
and  tm passioned  orator,  though  Ids  oratory  was 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
we  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  unfavour- 
able representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  father,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  scats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  the  son.    Brutus,  the  son,  in 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plancua,  made  some  charges 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Licinius  Crass  us,  the 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  Oral.  ii.  55,  pro 
Cluemt.  51)  relates  the  born  mots  (bene  dicta)  of 
Crassus,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Brutus  Gallar- 
cus  (Callakcus)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  13,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  h  is  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  a  a 
130,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  corn  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
01  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
(  Val.  Max.  iiL  7.  §  3 ;  Liv.  Epit.  55 ;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lust- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  iu  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  ObUvio,  as  the  Romans 
translated  tho  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iiL  p.  153 ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.  a.  35.) 
Here  the  soldiers  at  first  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  tho 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (M  in  ho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaccus.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (Appian,  Hisp. 
00),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  B.  c  1 36,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeci.  Dru- 
mann  (Getch.  Boms,  voL  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.*  19),  places  his  tri- 
umph in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipio's  over 
Nuinantia,  namely,  in  b.  c  132.  (Liv.  Epit.  55, 
56;  Appian,  llisp.  71—73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §  12; 
Oros.  v.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  5 ;  Cic  pro  Balh.  1 7  ; 
Plut  Quae*.  Bom.  34,  TL  Grucck.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  vi. 
4,  extern.  1 .) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  tho  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic pro  Arch.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvL  4.  s.  5.  §  7; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  14.  §  2.)  The  last  time  we  hear 
of  Brutus  is  in  B.  c  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Scmpronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes,  and 
by  his  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  tho  conw.1. 
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and  thereby  repaired  tbo  losses  which  tile  latter 
had  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Lit.  Epit.  59.) 

Brutus  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic  Brut.  28.)  We  lenrn  from  Cicero 
{<U  Am.  2  ),  that  he  was  augur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  <  xii.  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  thin 
Brutus,  was  in  ail  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dru- 
mann,  /.  c.) 

16.  1).  Junius  D.  p.  M.  n.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Soturninus  in  n.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Itubir.  jn-rd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocmticnl  party,  nnd 
is  alluded  to  ns  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
-which  Sallust  pats  into  the  month  of  Ivop'tdus 
against  Sulla.  (Sal!.  //irf.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
lie  was  consul  in  r.  c.  77,  with  Mamercus  IjO- 
pidits  (Cic.  Brut.  47).  and  in  74  liecame  security 
("or  I*.  Junius  lwfore  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanus. 
(Cic.  Vtrr.  i.  55,  57.)  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Iloman  literature.  (Cic.  brut.  I.  c.) 
His  wife  Scmpronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  nn  intrigue  with 
Catiline  ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  husband's  house  in  63,  when  be 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail.  Cut.  40.)  We 
hare  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
J).  Brutus  Albinus,  ono  of  Caesar's  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modem  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolescens  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii. 
11)  in  56,  nnd  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Scmpronia  as  his  wife  jn  63  ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caclius,  oa*  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

17.  IX  Junius  Brutus  Aldinur,  one  of  Cae- 
sar's assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
prolKibility  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (Sail.  Cat.  25), 
and  the  pmecomcn  is  the  same.  This  1).  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  I).  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Pint  Cues.  64, &c.  Ant.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cnss.  xliv.  14.) 
We  lirst  rend  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  ho  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  stmt 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  n.  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cnss.  xxxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Unul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingetorix  in  52  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (Cael.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wnr  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Massilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  Ac, 
ii.  3-22  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
Lim  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  BeUovad } 
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and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  ItaJv,  in  45,  Caesar 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  the 
young  Octaviu*.  (Plut.  Ant.  11.)  Caesar  gave 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  favour,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  proctorship  for  44  and  the  consulship  for 
42.  In  Caesar's  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  D.  Brutus  hnd  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderers  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benefactor 
are  not  suited" ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  for 
his  crime ;  and  among  tho  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Brutus.  (Liv.  Epit. 
1 14,  1 16  ;  Dion  Cnss.  xli  v.  14,  18,  35 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  48,  1 1 1, 1 1 3,  14:%  iii.  98 ;  Suet.  Cats*.  81, 
83 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  56.) 

After  Cuesar's  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  into 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Antony 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  province, 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  htm.  His  con- 
duct was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  D.  Brutus 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him- 
self into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  besieged 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  bo  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianu*.  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps;  nnd  as  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  Octavinnus  with  any  further 
power.  He  was  not  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  w*ho  mean- 
time had  collected  a  large  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march*  again  into  Italy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedia,  by  which 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outlawed,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himself. 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An- 
tony was  marching  against  him  from  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south;  bis  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plnncus  hnd  already 
deserted  him  and  pone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  bis  soldiers  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chief,  upon  whom  he  had  formerly 
conferred  some  favours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Scquanan,  b.  c.  43. 
(Cicero's  Letters  and  Philippics;  Liv.  Epit.  117- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  xlvi.  35,  &c.,  53; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  74,  81, 97, 98 ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  64.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  praetor  in  a  c  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Servilius  by  the  se- 
nate, at  the  request  of  Marius,  to  command  Soils, 
who  was  then  at  Nolo,  not  to  advance  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut  Suit.  9.)  On  Sulla's  arrival  at  Rome, 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ten  other  sctmt.tr*. 
(Appian,  B.C  L  60.)    He  subsequently  served 
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tinder  Cn.  Papirins  Car  bo,  the  consul,  b.  c.  82,  nnd 
was  tent  by  him  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Lilybacum ; 
bat  finding  himself  surrounded  by  Pompey't  fleet, 
he  pot  an  end  to  bis  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
ml]  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (Liv.  KpiL  89.) 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
report,  that  Caesar  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
of  M.  Brutus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  pnt  to  death  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  This  M.  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  he  often  is  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Damasippus  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whoso  sur- 
name we  know  from  Livy  ( Epii.  80  )  to  have  been 
Lucius;  nor  with  M.Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
father  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus  an  active 
and  unprincipled  partisan  of  Marius.  Tho  younger 
Marius  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
Praeneste  (b.  c.  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
his  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  hiin.  Ac- 
cordingly he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus  who  was  then  praetor  urbanus  nt  Rome, 
desiring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
false  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assnssi nation  of 
P.  Antifttitis  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius 
nnd  Scneruls  the  pontifex  maximus.  The  cruel 
nnd  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  unburicd  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  88 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
pirius Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  tied  to  Africa ; 
hut  L.  Brutus  with  others  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L. 
Brutus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  92,  93  ; 
Sail.  Cut.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Rcimar.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Damasippus  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Duker,  ad  Flor.  iii.  2). 
p.  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  nnd 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii. 
23);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula- 
tive. The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Licinius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicido  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
a*  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  law;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic.  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  n.  c.  83 
(Cle.  pro  Quint.  20)  ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonize  Capua 
(</*  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  34,  36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
supposed  by  Ernesti  (Ciav.  Cie.)  after  Mazochius 
(AmpMiheat.  Camp.  p.  9;  Poleni,  Thes.  Supp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  the  pater  inierfiietoru.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Scrviliua  and  of  Li  vis  the  sister  of  Dru- 
sus  and  thus  was  half- sitter  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
the  mother's  aide.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
was  the  wife  of 
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who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Scrvilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (PluL  Brut.  1.)  Thi* 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  vatcr  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  n  passage  of  Cicero's  Orator 
(c.45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus: 
*'  Quitincidu  enim  verier  axilla  ala  factus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literac  vastioris."  It  is  in  refcrenco  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Scrvilius  Ahala 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Sen  ilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  father-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lcpidus  the  triumvir  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cic  ad  Fam.  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassius.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Ascouius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speech  pro  A/ii/W,  mentions  Cornells  agtu 
enstttas  pro  cjeuiplo  hul/ita  est,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus;  but  perhaps  Lcpidus  was  married  twice,  as  n 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
family-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassius  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tertulla, 
Some  liave  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius ;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  Onomast.  Cic  $.  r.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  ail  Att.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  tho 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  waa 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar's  mistresses;  and 
Suetonius  {Coca.  30)  has  preserved  a  douUe  entetulre 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Servilia's  supposed  conni- 
vance nt  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  Tho  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  sho 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral ;  "  sed 
praefulgcbant  Cassius  atque  Brutus  00  ipse,  quod 
effigies  eorum  non  visebnntur." 

The  knowledge  of  these  family  connexions  give* 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  tho  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  father  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  mid  a  6i»ter  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lcpidus  u.  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulk,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  ho 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army;  but,  at  length,  cither 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides  ho  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Pad  us.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Geminius 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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day*  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act.  (PluL 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  Ill  ;  Liv.  EpU. 
90.) 

21.  M.  Junior  Brutus,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  which  must  have  happened  before  h.  c. 
69,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions,  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Cabpio  Brutus  Pro- 
cos.)  He  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
thongh  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.    In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatinius,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompcy's  life ;  but  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Home  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and   Brutus  accompanied  him. 
.  After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.  In 
63  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  father-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
He  probably  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.     This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero's  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  reoaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgress  ng  the 
laws  of  usury,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
to  have  been  greatly  offended.    In  50 
defended  Appius  Claudius,  ngainst  whom 
two  serious  charges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
his  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  de- 
clared for  Pompey.     Brutus,  however,  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  Sextius  to 
Cilicia,  probably  to  arrange  matters  with  Ids 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
war.    In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  en- 
gagement* in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachiura, 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distinction 
In  the  battle  of  Pharsnlia,  Caesar  gave  orders  not 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Servilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (Plut.  BrmLS.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Larissa,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.    Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  was 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  even 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.    Brutus  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  {Brut.  6),  he  in- 
formed Caesar  of  Pompey's  flight  to  Egypt.  As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  his 
former  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  his 
favourite  literary  pursuits.    He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  interfere 
with  the  conqueror  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  king  Deio- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  making  war 
against  Brutus's  own  relatives  in  Africa.  The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  satisfaction  with  bis 
administration.    As  his  province  was  far  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.    At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46  he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.    In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rome 
immediately.    Before  his  return,  he  published  his 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  liked.    Accordingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-scats  mar 
Rome,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Aniens,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
Lh  Finibus.    About  this  time,  Brutus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar's  war  in  Spain,  Brutus 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urban  us, and  C.Cas&ius, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  praetors  hip,  was  as  much  enraged  against 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar's  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principles  to 
accept  favours  and  offices  from  him.  His  change 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  not  the 
result  of  his  reflections  or  principles,  but  of  the 
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Influence  which  Caaaius  exercised  over  him*  He 
waa  persuaded  by  Cassius  to  join  the  conspirators 
who  murdered  Caesar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
forum  to  address  the  people,  but  found  no  favour. 
The  senate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderers,  but 
this  was  only  a  farce  played  by  M.  Antony  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  of  the  Julian  laws.    The  mur- 
derers then  assembled  the  people  on  the  capitol, 
and  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
receive  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.  All 
parties  were  apparently  reconciled.     But  the 
arrangements  which  Antony  made  for  the  funeral 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which-  the  people 
made  an  assault  upon  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, shewed  them  clearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brutus  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  his 
stay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  moat 
splendid  Ludi  Apollinares,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as- 
sumed a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
force.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
the  company  of  philosophers  and  several  young 
Romans  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
after  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
quaestor  M.   Appuleius,  who  brought  it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  had  now  assigned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  transferred  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonius.    Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Brutus,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
troops  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.    Brutus  found 
an  abundance  of  arms,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
Illyricum,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
bint.    C.  Antonius,  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time, was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
Illyricum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
in  Apollonia  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Brutus 
disregarded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
solved to  act  for  himself.    While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldiers.    About  this 
time  he  assumed  the  title  imperator,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
coins.     The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Cassias,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  establish- 
ed, Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
and  Cossius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  Lycia.    Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
and  Cassias  met  again  ,at  Sard  is  in  the  beginning 
of  42,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
that  prevented  them  from  falling  out  with  each 
other.    Their  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  only  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
under  the  command  of  Statius  Marcus.  Before 
leaving  Asia.  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
his  ruin  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
battle  of  Philippi  was  fought.  In  the  first  engage- 
meat  Brutus  conquered  the  army  of  Octavianus, 
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while  Cassias  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Brutus 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment.  The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumberance  to  him  than  anything  else.  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
niusandCaelius  Antipater.and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybius.  He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.  The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  though 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.  Nothing  would 
enable  as  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  hia 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarch.   (Brut.  2, 
22,  Cic,  45.)   Even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (Brut. 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  **  Epistolae  ad  Bcu- 
tum,"  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fetal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  each  documents ;  but  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam.  (Episl.  i.  1.)   Brutus  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit.    (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  Orelli's  Onomast.  TulL  ii. 
pp.  319—324  ;  PlaU  Life  of  Brutus;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  11 — iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli. — xlviii.  Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Orai.  Bom.  Fragm.  p.  443,  Sec,  2nd 
edit  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poet.  Lat.  Reliq.  p.  125  j 
Dmmann,  Gtack.  /fonts,  iv.  pp.  18 — 44.) 

BRYAXIS  (Bprfofcj),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopes,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly B.  c.  372—312.  (Sillig.  Catal.  Art.  s.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bryaxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Asclepios  (H.  M  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19),  a  Liber,  father  of  Cnidus  (H.  N.  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Graec 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (/Wr. 
p.  30,  c),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  two  statues  of  hia  were  by 
some  to  Phidias.  [W>1'J 
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BR  YEW  N I  US,  JOSE'PHUS  QU«rJi4>  ftpvt*- 
nef),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  d.  1431  and  1438.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  M'I««n)^  ftonxoS  rw  Bpvtyvlov  rd  ripetfrra 
St  bripxXtlas  Edytvlov,  Atcuc6yov  Trjs  BovKyaptiap, 
rjSrj  to  TrpvTov  Ti/7roir  tK5Jfi»-ra,"  three  volumes, 
8ro.  Leipzig,  1768—1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugcnius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Leip- 
zig edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Alia ti us  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  w  0  ration  es  II  de  Futnro  Judicio  et  Sem- 
pi tenia  Beatitudine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory ;  "Ora- 
tio  de  Sancta  Trinitate ;"  44  0 ratio  de  Transl'mura- 
tione  Domini;"  "Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione ;" 
&c  The  stylo  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  Allat.  De  Libris  et  Rebus  Ecdes. 
Gnuc  parsi.  pp.l36,141,l43,237,&c.,311,339- 
343,  De  Consensu  Utriusnuc  Bcdenat,  pp.  529,  837, 
863,  Ac.;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter.  Appendix,  p.  121 ;  Fa- 
bric. Bill.  Grata  xL  p.  659,  &c.)        [W.  P.] 

BRYF/NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Mowwn)\  fyueV- 
fiof),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Apftovuciy  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chic- fly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  **  Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem," 
Amsterdam,  1 652 ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  "  Harmonica"  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  ho  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  M Harmonica"  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
translation.  The  "Harmonica"  of  both  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Grata,  iii.  pp.  648,  649;  Labbe,  Bibliolk.  Nov. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BUY E'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  (N*7*popor 
Yip\jt¥Vios ),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  born  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  bad  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em* 
peror  under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  against  whom  the  for- 
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mer  tent  an  army  commanded  by  Alexis  Comnenns. 
who  afterwards  l>ecame  emperor.  Bryennius  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  near  Cala- 
brya  in  Thrace:  he  was  treated  by  the  victor  with 
kindness ;  but  Basil,  the  emperor's  minuter,  order- 
ed his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  His  son,  or  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  fate  of  hi* 
relative ;  and  no  sooner  had  Alexis  Comnenu*  as- 
cended the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry- 
ennius became  conspicuous  as  the  emperor's  mo.t 
faithful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  learn- 
ing, the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  the  privy  council  of  the  emperor. 
During  the  first  difference*  with  the  crusaders  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  and, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services, 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhype r*e- 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code  of 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  also  called 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happiness 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1 108 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  his 
successor;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  son 
John  of  his  natural  rights.  After  the  death  of 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  youni;  em- 
peror, but  the  conspiracy  failed.  [Anna  Comnena.] 
The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  refusal  of  Bryen- 
nius to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  which  be 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haughty  wife.  They 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  estates 
and  banishment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  several 
years.  Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  CUicia  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  siege  of 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders;  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died 


Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "TAn 
('(TTopiar,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perors Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  Constantine  XI.  Ducas, 
Roman  us  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VII.  Dtuas 
Parapiuaces ;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  the 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Byzantine  histories,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  narrative. 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  I  eing  not 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  Laders  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  his  bring 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon,  important  affairs.  The  editio  pnn- 
ceps  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussinesat  the 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  foL,  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  the 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  perused  two 
MS&,  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  Favre  de  St. 
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Joire.  Du  Conge  has  written  excellent  notes  upon  it, 
which  form  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Cinnamus, 
l*nris,  1670,  foL  Cousin  (le  president)  translated 
it  into  French  in  his  usual  extravagant  and  inac- 
curate way,  which  induced  Oibbon  to  say,  "did  ho 
ever  think  ?"  A  new  and  careful  edition  has  been 
published  by  Meinekc,  together  with  Cinnamus 
("Nicephori  Bryennii  Commentarii,"  Bonn,  1836, 
8vo.),  which  forms  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
sinea  and  Du  Cange,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  former  revised  by  the  editor.  (Anna  Comnena, 
Alcxku;  Cinnamus,  i.  1-10;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate 
viL  p.  674;  Hankiua,  de  Byzani.  Rer.  Script.  Grae^ 
pp.  492— 507.)  [W.  P.] 

BR  Y  SON  (Bp«5j«y),  mentioned  by  Iarablichua 
(  ViL  Pyik,  c.  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoras  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  same  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  from  Theoporapus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  508),  where  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor- 
rowed from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  others,  a 
great  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
his  own.  A  saying  of  Bryson's  is  refuted  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  lihct.  iiL  2,  13.  [A.  G.) 

BU'BARES  (Bov€dpr)s),  the  son  of  Megabaxus, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  I_,  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  at  his  father's  court,  about  jb.  c  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
also  bis  sister  Gygaca  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
gaca  Bubares  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
after  his  grandfather.  (Herod,  v.  21,  viii.  136.) 

In  conjunction  with  Artachaees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  (Herod,  vii.  22.) 

BUBASTIS  (Bo&eums),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  used  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac- 
cordingly. (Herod,  ii.  137,  156  ;  Steph.  By*,  s.v. 
Buufwrrof.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
I  sis,  and  sister  of  Horns  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
Isis,  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bubastis  and  Horus,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastis.  Here  her 
sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod,  ii.  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  iL 
60,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
apent  in  great  merriment.  But  the  particulars,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
late  time.  ( Ov.  Met.  ix.  687  ;  Gmtius,  De  VenaL 
42.)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  the  j 
name  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  cats 
died  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bubastis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
representations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
This  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 
story,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 
bastis   (Artemis,   Diana)  concealed  herself  by 
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assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
329  ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  nmre 
natural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Dultn&tw 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself,  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  identify 
Biihastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  that  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  {De  Is.  el  ()*. 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  bcr  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot  BiU.  p.  343,  a.,  cd.  Bekkcr  ;  Dcmcter.  PhaL 
ncpTEpMI".  §  159,  cd.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  {De  1$.  el 
Os.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  havo 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nally thev  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
ot  worship  of  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manctho,  ap.  Plat.  De 
Is.  etOs.73  ;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  i.  7.)  We 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
{Aniltol.  Graee.  xL  81)  and  Isis.  (Ov.  Atnor.  iL 
13.)  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3.  §  2)  mentions 
Hubastis  with  the  surname  dyplcL,  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky  Putdk.  Aey.  5iL  3  ;  Pignorius,  Erposit.  Tab. 
Isuuxu;,  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.J 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stables, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  tho  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  {aediculac},  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  34  ;  Tertull.  ApUog.  16  ;  Minuc  FeL  Oct. 
28  ;  Apul.  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viiL  1 57.)    [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  37  ;  comp.  PluL  Popiie. 
11.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  family 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also  ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  tho  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruti, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  family  of  the  Junia  gens. 
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BULARCHUS. 


1.  C.  JUNIUS  C.  F.  C.  N.  BUBULCUS  BrUTUR, 

was  consul  B.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  yean  Saticula  was  founded.  (Liv.  ix. 
20,  21,  28  ;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77;  Festua,  ■.  v.  Sati- 
cula.) He  was  magister  eqnitum  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Salpicius  Longus  (Fast  Capit)  and  not 
dictator,  as  he  is  erroneously  called  by  Livy  (ix. 
29).  He  was  consul  a  third  time  in  811,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  with  great 
success.  He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Samnites 
hud  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Boviannm,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  return  from  Bovianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  but,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them, 
nnd  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  dic- 
tatorship. In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  ( l.iv.  ix.  30,  31; 
Diod.  xx.  3  ;  Fast.  Capitol.)  In  309  he  was  again 
magisUT  equitnm  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cur- 
sor (Liv.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerius  Maximus.  During  his  cen- 
sorship he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  bad  vowed  in  bis  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.  They  also  expelled  I*  Antonius 
from  the  senate,  (Liv.  ix.  43;  Val.  Max.  it.  9. 
§  2.)  Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu- 
bulcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  14. 
§  G ;  Plin.  xxxv.  4.  a.  7.)  The  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero's  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcur, 
consul  b.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Rufinus  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  lost  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubul- 
cus  remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lucania  and  Bruttium  :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Aemilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chieflv  from  coins. 

1.  L.  A  kmilius  Buca,  the  father  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 


bad  on  bis  approach  to  Rome  from  Nola,  in  v..  e. 
83.  (Plut.  Suit.  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  head 
of  Venus,  with  i..  bvca  ;  on  the  reverse  a  man 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appears  with  Victory. 
(EckheL  v.  p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Akmilics  Buca,  the  son,  supplicated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaurus  at  his  trial  in  B.  C. 
54.  (Ascon.  /.  c.)  The  following  coin  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  pkrpktvo  cabsar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statue  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  L.  buca.  There  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Buca,  on  some 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  L.  akmilius 
buca  in  vi r,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  be 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  ( Eckhel,  vi  pp.  8,  9.) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  Dc  Orator* 
(i.  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Crassus  a 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Bucculeius 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  famUiaris  natter, 
nruve  men  judicio  stultus,  et  suo  valde  sapiens.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufius,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fufius, 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  raised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  commenced 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment. [J.  T.  Q.] 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  B.C. 
44  (Cic  ad  Aft.  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Buco- 
lianus  by  Appian  (  It.  C.  ii.  113,  1 17),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  friends. 

BUCO'LION  (BauKoKltev),  a  son  of  Laomedon 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarea.  (Horn.  IL  vi  21,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarka.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1 ;  Paus.  viii.  5.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

BU'COLUS  (Botm6kos\  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod.  it  7.  $  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

BUDEIA  {  BduScio).    1.  [Athbna.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Clymenus 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Budeion  derived  its  name.'  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  (L  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  as 
Butyge.  Other}  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Argive  hero,  Budeios.  (Eustath. 
I  c. ;  Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  Bo&cio.)  [L.  S.] 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  painter  of  A«ia 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Maguesians  (M  t<jn(  turn  proelium,  Plin.  II.  X. 
xxxv.  34  ;  Magnetum  tjvidiunu,  lb.  vii.  39)  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia, 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  large  surface.  This  is  either  a  mistake 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaules  died  in  B.  c  716,  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
took  place  after  B.C.  676  (see  Heyne,  Art  Tern- 
par.  Oputc  v.  p.  349) ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
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the  whole  story  is  fictitious,  a*  Welcker  has  shewn. 
(Archh  fur  Pkilol.  1830,  No*.  9  and  10.)  [W.  I.] 
BULBUS,  a  Roman  senator  and  an  unprinciplrd 
man,  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Oppia- 
nicus.  Stoicnus,  another  of  the  judices  at  the  trial, 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to  secure  the  acquit- 
tal of  Oppianicus ;  but,  although  Bulbus  hod  ob- 
tained a  share  of  it,  he  and  Staienui  condemned 
Oppianicus.  Bulbus  was  afterwards  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  treason  (majeitas)  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  a  legion  in  IUyricum.  (Cic  pro  CluaU.  26, 
35,  c  Verr.  il  82.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  consul  in  B.C. 
245,  a  second  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
dosed  for  the  first  time  after  the  reign  of  Numa. 
(Fast.  Capit. ;  Eutrop.  il  3;  Ores,  iv.  12 ;  Plut. 
Num.  20  ;  comp.  Liv.  L  19.) 

BULBUS,  C.  NORBA'NUS.  [Norbanus.] 
BULIS(Boff\«)and  SPE'RTIIIAS  (Sirspfc^f), 
two  Spartan*  of  noble  rank,  voluntarily  offered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  offer  themselves  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talythibius  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  hernia*  whom  Dareiai  had  sent  to  Sparta ; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  they  were  dismissed 
uninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  differently  by  different  authors.  (Herod. 
viL  134,  fix.  t  Plut.  Apophtk.  Lac  60,  p.  235,  fi, 
Praec  Retpubl.  Gtr.  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lucian,  Dc;n. 
Ene.  32;  Suidas,  *.  e. ;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  was  a  mournful  song  upon  this  Sperthias  or 
Sperchis,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.  (Thcocr.  Id.  zv.  98.) 

BULON  (B«v\«f),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Bulis  in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byx. 
«.e.  BooAir.)  [L.  S.] 

BUNAEA  (Bouraia),  a  surname  of  Hera,  de- 
rived from  Bunus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
meia,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hera 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  (Paus. 
ii.  4.  §  7,  3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 

BU  PALUS,an  orchitectand  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  family  is  said  to  linvc  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxzu.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
Epoch.  Anm.  p.  58.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenis  are  said  by  Pliny  (/.  e.)  and  Suidas  («.  v. 
'lwmiraO  to  have  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 
iiimljographieal  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
quited by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  Hipp, 
frxtgm.  p.  12.)  This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
was  a  contemporary  of  Dareius  (b.  c.  524 — 485)  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilities,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  fact,  that  Augustus  adorned 
most  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  marlU  was  their  material. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
was  the  common  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
thers, Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
general.  Welcker  (Rhein.  Museum,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
and  his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
of  statues,  which  before  that  time  had  been  wrought 
The  father  of  Bupalus  and 
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Athenis,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  generally 
called  Anthermus,  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  (Gtt.  Art.  «.  e.),  who  proposes  to  read 
Archencus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son's 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.] 

BU'PHAGUS  (Bo6<payot).  1.  A  son  of  lapetus 
and  Thornaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promne.  He  received  the  wounded  Iphicles,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buplmgus  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viiL  14.  §6,  27.  §  11.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Lepreus,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  7,  5.  §  1 1 ;  Aelian,  V.H. 
L  24 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 523.)        [L.  8.] 

BURA  (Bovpa),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  ances- 
tral hero  of  the  lonians,  and  Helice,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bora  derived  its  name. 
(Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  By*.  ».  v.)    [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (BoupaT«di),  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Buralcus, 
and  on  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  ulways 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Paus.  vii.  25. 
S  6  )  [L.  S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  A.  D.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fontcius  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac  Hist,  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (Bowp<x°*)»  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  b.  c.  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.  (Diod.  xx.  52 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  a.  c 
82.  (Cic.  pro  Quint.  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae- 
fectus  practorio,  a.  d.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burrus  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
a.  n.  55,  Burrus  accompanied  Nero  from  the  palace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign  were  strenuously  oppowd 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  A.  D.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Borrus  and  beneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carrying  bis 
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plan  into  effect;  but  Burma  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  declared  that  the  praetorians  were 
bound  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  house 
of  the  Caesars.    In  the  same  manner  Burrus  op- 
posed Nero's  design  of  murdering  his  wife  Octavia. 
At  length,  however,  Nero,  who  had  already  threat- 
ened to  deprive  Burrus  of  his  post,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  his  stern  and  virtuous  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poison,  a.  d.  63.    Tacitus,  in- 
deed, states,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  illness  or  in  consequence  of  poison,  but  the 
authority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor.  ,  The  death  of 
Burrus  was  lamented  by  all  who  had  felt  the  bene- 
ficial influence  he  had  exercised,  and  the  power 
which  Seneca  bad  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Burrus 
its  last  supporter.    (Tacit  Ann.  xii.  42,  69,  xiii. 
2,  20,  &c,  xiv.  7,  51,  52;  Dion  Cass.  lii.  13; 
Suet  Xer.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  a  surname  of  T.  Munatius  Plancus. 
[Flanci'8.1 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gens,  which 
is  known  only  from  coins.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber, of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  L.  ivli.  bvrsio,  with 
Victory  in  a  four-horse  chariot.  The  head  on  the 
obverse  has  occasioned  great  dispute  among  writers 
on  coins  :  on  account  of  its  wings  and  the 
it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to 
(BckbtJ,  v.  p.  227,  Ac) 


foreigners  that  entered  Egypt  Heracles 
arrival  in  Egypt  was  likewise  sei 


BUSA,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
great  wealth,  wno  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  provisions  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  fled  to  Canusium  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a  c.  2 1 6.  For  this  act  of  liberality  thanks 
were  afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxii.  52,  54  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (Bot$<np»X  according  to  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  $  5),  a  son  of  Aegyptus,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodorus 
(i.  17),  he  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  through  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portion  of  Egypt 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia,  In 
another  place  (L  45)  he  speaks  of  Busiris  as  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes- 
sors of  Mcnas,  and  states  that  Busiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
last  of  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiris. 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes. 
Apollodorus,  too  (ii.  5.  $  11),  mentions  an  Egyp- 
tian king  Busiris,  and  calls  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lysianassa,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus.  Con- 
cerning this  Busiris  the  following  remarkable  story 
is  told : — Egypt  had  been  visited  for  nine  Tears 
by  uninterrupted  scarcity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  from  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Ph  nisi  us, 
who  declared,  that  the  scarcity  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptians  would  sacrifice  a  foreigner  to  Zeus  every 
year.  Busiris  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro- 
phet himself,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  all  the  |  fleet  at  that  time. 
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likewise  seized  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  be  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Busiris, 
together  with  his  son  Amphidamas  or  Iphidamas, 
and  his  herald  Chalbes.  (ApoUod.  l.c ;  SchoL  ad 
Apolion.  iv.  1396  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  (JelL  ii. 
6  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  vi.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  This 
story  gave  rise  to  various  disputes  in  later  times, 
when  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  was  established,  both  nations  being  anxious 
to  do  away  with  the  stigma  it  attached  to  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  expressly  denies  that 
the*  Egyptians  ever  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
lsocratcs(/)tM.  15)  endeavours  to  upset  the  story 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  later  time  than  Busiris.  Others  again  said, 
that  it  was  a  tale  invented  to  shew  up  the  inhos- 
pitable character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
namo.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802  )  Diodorus  (L  88) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians  themselves 
thnt  Busiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  but 
signified  the  tomb  of  Osiru,  and  that  in  ancient 
times  the  kings  used  to  sacrifice  at  this  grave  men 
of  red  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  were 
for  the  most  part  foreigners.  Another  story  gives 
a  Greek  origin  to  the  namo  Busiris,  by  saying  that 
when  Isis  had  collected  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (jSovs),  whence  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Busiris  was  derived  (Diod.  L  85),  which  con- 
tained the  principal  sanctuary  of  Isis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59.)  If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Busiris  was  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynasties  of  Manethon  do  not  mention  a  kitm  Bu- 
siris, so  that  tho  whole  story  may  be  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  Greeks,  from  which  we  can  scarcely 
infer  anything  else  than  that  in  ancient  times,  the 
Egyptians  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigner*,  and 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.  Modern  scholars, 
such  as  Crcuzer  and  G.  Hermann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  mythus  of  Busiris  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly suggest  [  !<•  S.  ] 

BUTAS  (Bowraj),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  of  early 
Roman  history,  from  which  Plutarch  quotes  the 
fabulous  origin  of  the  Lupercalia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  AJPno,  like  a  work  of  Callimachus,  be- 
cause it  gave  the  causes  or  origin  of  various  fables, 
rites,  and  customs.  (Pint  Rom.  21 ;  Arnob.  r.  18.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies  a  kind  of 
hawk,  was  originally  given  to  a  member  of  this 
gens,  because  the  bird  had  on  one  occasion  settled 
upon  his  ship  with  a  favourable  omen.  (Plin.//.Ar. 
x.  8.  s.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Fabii 
first  obtained  this  surname,  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  Fabii  Ambusti.  [Ambustuk.] 

1.  N.  Fabius  M.  r.  M.  n.  BtTEo,  consul  a  c 
247,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Drepanum.  In  224  he  was  maguter 
equitura  to  the  dictator  L.  Caecilius  Mete  11  us. 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Fast  Capit) 

2.  M.  Fabius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Bitko,  brother  ap- 
parently of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c.  245. 
Floras  says  (ii.2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  and  after- 
wards suffered  shipwreck  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
we  know  from  Polybius,  that  the  Romans  had  no 

In  216  he  was  elected  dictator 
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without  a  master  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  up 
I  he  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Cannae:  he  added  177  new  members  to  the 
senate,  and  then  laid  down  his  office.  (Lit.  xxiii. 
22,  23 ;  Plut.  Fab.  Max.  9.)  We  learn  from 
Livy,  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ex-censors, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleague  of 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  B.  c.  241.  In 
the  Fasti  Capitolini  the  name  of  Cotta's  colleague 


o.  r  ABU'!*  dlth),  son  oi  iae  uroim?] 

Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  raui 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 


3.  Fabius  Butro,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
accused  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  his 
own  father.  (Oros.  iv.  18.)  This  event,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Orosius,  must 
have  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 
war. 

4.  M.  Fabius  Butro,  curule  aedile  b.  c  203, 
and  praetor  201,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  bis 
province.    (Liv.  xxx.  26,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Butro,  praetor  B.  c.  196,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
24,  26.) 

6.  Q.  F  urn's  Butro,  praetor  b.  c  181,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  had  his 
command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqueviri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xL  18,  36,  43, 
xlv.  13.) 

7.  N.  Fabius  Butro,  praetor  b.  c.  173,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
Ma&silia  on  bis  way  to  the  province.  (Liv.  xli. 
83,  xlii.  1,4.) 

8.  (Q.)  Fabius  Butro,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 

must  have 

byQ, 
.  Bu- 

in  B.  c  134,  and  was 
entrusted  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
serve  under  Scipio  in  the  war  against  N  union  tia. 
(VaL  Max.  viii.  15.  §  4 ;  Appian,  ffitp.  84.) 

BU'TEO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Porcius  Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
divided  all  his  subjects  well.  (Cvntrov.  1,  6,  7, 
13,  Sic.) 

BUTES  (Bowrtjj).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra- 
cian,  was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lycurgus, 
and  therefore  compelled  by  his  father  to  emigrate. 
He  accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
made  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
saly,  where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
just  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
himself  took  Coronis ;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  well  (Died.  v.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Teleon  and  Zeuxippe.  Others  call 
his  father  Pandion  or  Amycus.  He  is  renowned 
as  an  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
an  Argonaut  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §§  16,  25,  iii.  14. 
§8,  15.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the 
their  origin  from 
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him,  and  in  the  Ercchtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae. 
(Paus.  i.  26.  §  6 ;  Harpocrat,  Etym.  M.,  Hesych. 
*.©.;  Orph.  Arg.  138  ;  VaL  Flacc  i.  394  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Butes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  xiii.  43);  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeum,  where  -  be  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (ApoUod.  L  9. 
§  25 ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  arc  at  least  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  MeL  viL  500;  Diod.  v.  59;  Virg. 
Aen.  xL  690,  &c,  ix.  646.  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bovrti),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.    Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83, 1 11,  133,  152, 155; 
Aclian,  V.  H.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  mythus  of  Osiris  and 
lsis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Horus  and  Bubastis.    Isis  entrusted  the  two  chU- 
dren  to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horus  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.  (Herod,  ii.  156 ; 
Plut.  de  1$.  et  0$.  18,  :w.)    Stephanas  of  Byzan- 
tium appears  (a  v.  Airrovs  »d*Ajj)  to  speak  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Letopolis  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  CambyBes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ii.  15. 
§  1 .)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  bitter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night   ( Phurnut  de  Nat  Dear.  2 ; 
Plut  ap.  Euseb.  Pratp.  Ev.  iii  1.)    This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  viz.  the  shrew-mouse 
(nuyaXij)  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states 
that  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.    About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (Sympo*.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  bcUcvcd  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light    This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modern 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  ( Jablonsky, /WA. 
Aeg.  iii.  4.  §  7*;  Champollion,  PantL  Egypticn,  text 
to  plate  23.)  [L.S.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is" mentioned  by  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxvi.  12. 
s.  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  lived 
after  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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it,  either  in  the  first  century  before  or  the  first 
century  after  Christ  [Aristagoras.] 
BL'ZYGE.  [  Bcdsia.] 
BYBLIS  (BufAls),  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothea  (others  call  her  mother  Tragasia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Caunus.  The  story  abont  her  is  re- 
lated in  different  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
Caunus  loved  hi*  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feeling, 
he  quitted  his  father's  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  seek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hung  her- 
self by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  ( Pnrthcn.  Erot.  11;  Conon,  Nar- 
rat.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seized  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamad  ryas  ;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbouring 
people  the  tears  of  By  Mis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb- 
lis iu  love  with  her  brother,  mode  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Lcleges,  and  Byblis  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
I.e.)  Ovid  (AM.  ix.  446-665)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  legends ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 
grows  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes ;  but  she  follows 
him  through  Carta,  Lycia,  &c.,  until  nt  last  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  well.  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.)         (L.  S.] 

B  Y  Z  AS  ( Bv{*at ),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroe'ssa, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Io.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Byzantium.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.; 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This  transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  Io  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  colonists 
from  Argos  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
who  founded  Byzantium  in  a  c.  658,  was 
called  Byzas.  (Mailer,  Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.) 

[L.S.J 


CA  A  NTH  US  (  KdawOos  \  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  brother  of  Melta.  He  was  sent  out  by  bis 
father  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
off,  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands  he  threw  fire  iuto  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismenium.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismenius.  (Paus. 
ix.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CABADES.  [Saraanidar] 

CABARNUS  (Kd*apKo»),  a  mythical  personage 
of  the  island  of  Paros,  who  revealed  to  Demcter 
the  fact  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  have 
been  called  Cabaniis.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  Tlipot.) 
From  Hesychius  (*.  v.  KdSaprot)  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Paros,  Cabamus  was  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  Demeter.  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NEILUS  (NsZXos  KofturiAai), 


CABASILAS. 

archbishop  of  Tbcssalotiica,  lived  according  to  tome 
about  A.  D.  1314,  and  according  to  others  somewhat 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Joannes  Cantacuzenus.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  whence  he  ia 
severely  censured  by  modern  writers  of  that  church, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  CabaaUas  ia  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  two 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print.  1.  An  oration 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  (*tpi  Ts»r  alruif  ttjj  iKKK-rjaaa- 
rutrjf  tuurracfts),  and  2.  A  small  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  (**«pl  ttjj  dpxv*  foi  vd*a). 
The  first  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Mathias  Flacius,  appeared  at  Frank- 
furt in  1555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B.  Vulcanius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1595,  Bvo. 
and  of  Salmasius,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.  This  last 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Bnrlaom,  on  the 
same  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabasilas  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Salmasius 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  work  there  is 
an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Oressop,  London, 
1 5G0, 8vo.  A  list  of  the  works  of  Neilus  Cabasilas 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  by  Fabri- 
cius.  (Iiibt.  Grace  x.  p.  20,  &&;  comp.  Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  L  p.  34,  &c,  vol  ii. 
p.  521,  Sec  cd.  London.)  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (NimjAoos  K«go- 
o-(Aa*),  archbishop  of  Thessalonka,  was  the  ne- 
phew and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabasilas,  with  whom 
he  has  often  been  confounded.  He  lived  about 
a.  d.  1 350.  He  first  held  a  high  office  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Cantacusenns 
himself,  who  had  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be- 
fore her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con- 
queror. (Cantacuz.  Hut.  Byz.  iv.  39,  &c.,  xiv.  16.) 
Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, wrote  several  works  of  which  however  only  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  he  was, 
like  his  uncle,  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  Latin 
church.  The  following  works  have  appeared  in 
print :  1.  'ZpftTfrtla  K«f>a\tiu&rii,  &c~,  that  is,  a 
compendious  explanation  of  the  holy  mass  or  liturgy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Gentia- 
nus  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1548,  8vo.,  from  whence 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  **  Liturgia  SS.  Patrum," 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C.  de  Sainctes, 
Paris,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vo^  and 
also  in  the  BibUotk.  Pair.  xxri.  p.  173,  ed.  Lugd. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Front* 
Dncacus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  BibL  Patr.  of 
1624,  toL  ii.  p.  200,  &c  2.  A  work  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  the  au- 
thor treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  hut  unction, 
and  the  eucharist  This  work  is  as  yet  published 
only  in  a  Latin  version  by  J.  Pontanus,  together 
with  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oration  of 
NicoL  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolstadt,  1604, 
4 to.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
Bibi.  Patr.  xxvi.  p.  136,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  consists  of  seven  hooka,  but  the  seventh 
has  never  appeared  in  print.    3.  An  oration  ou 
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Usury  and  against  Usurers,  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
lation wa»  published  by  J.  Pont  an  us  together  with 
Cabasilas'  life  of  Christ  The  Greek  original  of 
thu  oration  appeared  at  August  VindeL  1595  by 
D.  Hocscbel,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
more  correct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
Epiphanius  on  the  burial  of  Christ  by  S.  Sixno- 
nides,  Samoscii,  1604,  4 to.  The  many  other  ora- 
tions and  theological  works  of  Nicolaus  Cabasilas, 
which  hare  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enumerated 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  x.  p.  25.  &c;  comp.  Whar- 
ton's Appendix  to  OiwV  2/tW.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 
don. [L  S.) 

CABEIRI  (Kdttipot),  mystic  dirinities  who  oc- 
cur in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  them,  and  the  contradic- 
tions respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cient* themselves,  have  opened  a  wide  field  for 
speculation  to  modern  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
of  his  own.  The  moaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
North ;  but  one  etymology  seems  as  plausible  as 
another,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
ignis  fatuus  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
nature  of  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
of  their  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
here  is  to  trace  and  explain  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  as  they  are  presented  to 
us  in  chronological  succession.  We  chiefly  follow 
Lobeck,  who  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  upon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
upon  it    (Aylaopham.  pp.  1202—1281.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  far  as  wc 
know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  K&- 
€  floaty  in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Argonauts  in  Leiunos.  The  Cabeiri 
promised  the  Argonauts  plenty  of  Lemnian  wine. 
(Plut  Sympot.  iL  1 ;  Pollux,  vL  23 ;  Bekker, 
Anted,  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welcker  (Die 
Aeschyl.  TrSog.  p.  236),  who  infers  from  Dionysius 
(L  68,  &c)  that  the  Cal*iri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Arctinus,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Lobeck. 
and  others.  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
alluded  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
aa  original  Lemnian  divinities,  who  had  power 
over  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  over  the  vineyards. 
The  fruits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
their  protection,  for  the  Pclasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  made  vows  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
Cabeiri.  (MyrsQus,  ap.  Diony*.  i  23.)  Strabo 
in  his  discussion  about  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  &c 
(x.  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
deriving  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities, 
and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acusilaus  called  Ca- 
millus  a  son  of  Cabciro  and  Hephaestus,  and  that 
he  made  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons,  and  the  Ca- 
beirian  nymphs  the  daughters,  of  Camillus.  Ac- 
cording to  Pberecydes,  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
the  parents  of  the  nine  Cory  ban  tes  who  dwelled  in 
Samothrace,  and  the  throe  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Cabeirian  nymphs  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  Corybantcs  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lcmnos  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troas.  The  Greek  logographcra,  and  per- 
haps Aeschylus  too,  thus  considered  the  Cabeiri  as 
the  grandchildren  of  Proteus  and  as  the  sons  of 
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Hephaestus,  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversa- 
tion with  the  Argonauts,  aud  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Cory- 
bantes,  and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (iiL  37  )  says,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (ria- 
r&txol)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prows 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  it.  51),  tho 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time.  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say, u  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hcrmae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pelasgians  formerly  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Sarao- 
thracians  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothra- 
ciaits  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  is 
explained  in  their  mysteries."  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (De  Nat.  Door.  iii.  22),  tliat  Hermes  wju 
the  son  of  Coelus  and  Dies,  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  (iL  2.  11),  when  he  says, 
that  Mercury  (  Hermes)  had  connexions  with  Bruno, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argos,  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ad  CaUim.  hymn,  in 
Dion.  259.)  W e  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (De  Medic  SimpL  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  44  Lemnian  Women,"  had  mentioned  Bendis 
along  with  the  Brauron ian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  (DtonyK  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  A  Icon  brandished  'E^aTTjy  Siaouita 
xfpadV,  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 


the  Samothracians  and  Lemnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Bendis,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Hermes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  ubout 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  is 
Stesimbrotus.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobeck,  as  follows :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Cory  ban  tes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  others  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Cory  ban  tes)  went  to  Sa- 
mothrace and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Cory  ban  tea  are  generally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  Samothracian  Corybantcs, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Cory  ban  tes  are  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Steal 
tus,  that  the  hod  were  performed  ir 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their 
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Cabeirus  in  Bcrocyntia.  But  here  again  opinions 
differed  very  much,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  itpd  Kaitlpttv  were  thus  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
great  god*. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  (Aristoph. 
/W,  298 ;  comp.  EtymoL  Ond.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Samothracian 
pods  generally.  (Diod.  iv.  43,  49  ;  Aelian,  Fraytn. 
p.  820  ;  Callim.  Ep.  36;  Lucian.  Ep.  15  ;  Plut. 
AfarcdL  80.)  There  are  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis- 
ing fidelity  to  one  another  (Juv.  UL  144;  Himerius, 
Oral.  I  12)  ;  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  AiaAoits'dVci)  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  these  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  fact  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  ore  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (i.  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenian, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  The  Samotkro- 
cuuw  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jasion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electro.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  hod  been  introduced  into  Samothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.    The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  (/.  c)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Axieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Aziocersus ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Others 
add  a  fourth,  Codmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.    It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  the  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artcmidorus  (op.  Strait,  iv.  p.  1 98) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.   (Li v. 
xlv.  6.)   According  to  the  authors  used  by  Dtony- 
sius  (L  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Arcadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  Jasion  or 
Jasos  and  his  sister  Harmon  ia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
ladium from  the  temple  of  Pallas.    Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appears  tn  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace  :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Teucer  in  Troas.    Dardanus  himself, 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  Hi.  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
«,  ©,  Adp$avo% ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyz.  I'rrietj.  391), 
while  Arrian  (ap.  Etutath.  p.  351)  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.    Respecting  Dardanus' 
brother  Jasion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
i;  for  while 
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him  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Parrha- 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  third  account 
(Dionys.  i.  61 )  stated,  that  he  was  killed  by  bght- 
ning  for  having  entertained  improper  desires  for 
Demeter ;  and  Arrian  (L  e.)  says  that  Jasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  places,  and  there  established  the  mys- 
teries of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  his  embraces,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pari  us,  the  founder  of  Paros. 

All  writers  of  this  class  appear  to  consider 
Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries, and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solemnized 
in  honour  of  Demeter.  Another  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
Khea(Diod.  v.  51  ;  Scbol.  ad  Arittid.  p.  106; 
Strob.  KrtxrpL  «&.  vii.  p.  511,  ed.  Almelov.; 
Lucian,  DeDtaSyr.  97),  and  suggests  the  identity 
of  the  Samothracian  and  Phrygian  mysteries. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Cory  ban  tea,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
Samothrace,  and  Stesimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cahuiri  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  and  all 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanus  as  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  ascribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.  To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Mnaseas, 
Artemidorus,  and  even  by  Herodotus,  since  he 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now,  as  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  are  pe>a- 
Aoi  Ssoi,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  j  and  as  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transferred  to 
the  other  (e.  g.  Eurip.  Halm,  1304),  it  is  net 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian goddess  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.  The  difficulty  is,  however, 
increased  by  the  fact  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
being  worshipped  in  Samothrace.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
v.  6.)  This  Venus  may  be  either  the  ThracLin 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thebes  pos- 
sessed three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
liurmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmus 
and  which  may  have  been  the  XlarcuKoi  who  re- 
ibled  the  Cabeiri.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  2  ;  Herod. 


iii.  37.)  In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  wa 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  ehabar  or  cAoAor,  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  **  the  great,"  and  that  Lobeck  considers 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  SeAiH  Ko^c^a, 
which  name  P.  Ligorius  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writers  who  transfer  all  that  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acusilaus,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  Ire  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
protectors  of  persons  in  danger  either  by  land  or 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  places  where 
the  <faa««r  were  worshipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri.  (Paus. 
x.  38.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dios- 
curi and  Cabeiri  (Dionys.  i.  67,  &c)  ;  and  Varro 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardanus 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheneos  to  J 
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and  that  Aeneas  brought  them  from  thence  to  Italy. 
( Macrob.  SuL  hi.  4  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  L  378,  iii.  148.) 
But  the  authorities  for  this  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
period.  According  to  one  set  of  accounts,  the  So-  | 
mothracian  gods  were  two  male  divinities  of  the 
lame  age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  Dionysus,  or 
Dardanus  and  Jasion,  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  Persephone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
ami  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  the  name  of  each  separate  divinity  com- 
prised under  those  common  names,  some  divinities 
are  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  viii.  619)  represents  Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Hermes 
as  introduced  from  Sarnothrace;  and,  in  another 
passage  (ad  Am.  iii.  264),  he  says  that,  according 
to  the  Samothracians,  these  three  were  the  great 
gods,  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perhaps  Zeus  also, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  (de 
Ling.  Lot.  v.  58,  ed.  M'uller)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothracian  gods; 
while  in  another  place  (ap.  August.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
viL  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothra- 
cian gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Minerva  or  the  prototype  of  things, — the  ideas  of 
Plato.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Varro 
himself  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
ments we  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  earliest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  as  descended 
from  inferior  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
they  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Sarnothrace, 
Lemnos  and  Imbros.  Those  early  writers  cannot 
possibly  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
sephone or  Rhea.  It  is  true  those  early  authori- 
ties are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
ones ;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
may  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
with  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Corybantcs  and 
Curetea,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri  were  originally  such  inferior  beings ;  and 
as  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
fixed  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  later  times  ; 
and  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
to  this  goddess.  The  opinion  that  the  Samothra- 
cian gods  were  the  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
seems  to  have  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
deavoured to  trace  every  ancient  Roman  institution 
to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Sarnothrace. 

The  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oc- 
curs, are  chiefly  Sarnothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 
Some  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian and  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct ; 
but  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
466).  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islands, 
we  read  of  Boeotian  Cabeiri.  Near  the  NeTtian 
gate  of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
Cabeiria  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
stadia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
(Pans.  ix.  25.  $  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated, and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (Comp.  iv.  1.  §  5.) 
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The  account  of  Pausanias  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeek  justly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samothracian  Cadtnilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  Cadmus ;  for  tradition 
clearly  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  further 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man's  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodorus.  (Urunck, 
Amd.iL  p.  185.)  A  Macedonian  Cabeinu  occur* 
in  Lactantius.  (L  15, 8 ;  comp.  Firmicus,  de  Error. 
Prof.  p.  28;  Clem.  Alex.  Protnpt.  p.  16.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pias  being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Pint.  Ale*.  2 ; 
Philostr.  de  Fit.  Apollon.  ii.  43.)  The  Perganu-nian 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (L  4.  §  6"),  and 
those  of  Bergttu  by  Sanchoniathon  (ap.  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evany,  p.  3  1)  and  Damascius.  (ViL  Isidor. 
eclii.  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  see  Did.  of  AnL  $.  v.  KaSelpta ; 
Lobeck,  Aylaoph.  p.  1281,  <Stc  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  seo 
Creuser,  Symbol,  iu  p.  302,  &c ;  Schelling,  Udier 
die  Goiter  von  Sumodraix,  Stuttgard,  1815  ;  Welc- 
ker,  AeeckyL  TrUog.;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  Pe- 
nal [L.  S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cacus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  which  Cacus  liad  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Rccaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  waa 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Lac tan t. 
i.  20,  36  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  190.)       [L.  S.J 

CACUS,  a  fabulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  hare  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Rccaranus;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  passed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Coca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
(Liv.  L  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  Fast. 
L  554 ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  1 90,  &c. ;  Pro  pert, 
iv.  9 ;  Dionys.  L  32,  43 ;  AureL  Vict  De  Orig. 
GenL  Rom.  6.)  Evandcr,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hartung 
(Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  i  p.  318,  &c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cacius  (Diod. 
iv.  21 ;  Solin.  L  1),  and  his  sister  Caea  were  Ro- 
be connects  with  *»/«, 
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txJi-Of  and  coquo.  There  were  at  Rome  various 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cam  a. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  far  from  the 
hut  of  Faustulus,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  **  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,"  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacus,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Home,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod.,  Solin.,  U.  cc.;  Klauscn, 
Aeneas  u.  die  Penaten,  p.  768,  &c;  Bunsen,  Bexk- 
reib.  der  Stadt  Horn,  L  p.  1 34,  iii.  1.  p.  407.)  [L.S.J 

CA'DIUS  UUFUS.  [Rufur.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(KafytiXo*,  KooyuAoi,  or  Ka5>or),  according  to 
Acusilaus  {ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  father  of  toe  Sniuothrncian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabeirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Samothracian 
Cnbeiri.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rkod.  L  917;  comp. 
Cabbirl)  [I*  S.] 

CADMUS  {K&uos),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phasaa,  and  brother  of  Euro  pa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Euro  pa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phaaaa  accompanied  her  sons.  -All  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Tclephassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephasvi  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting 
his  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Pkoen.  638,  ad  Aristoph,  Ran.  1256;  Pans, 
ix.  12.  8  )•)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea.  As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per- 
sons to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udaeus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hyperenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Thcban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  others  eight  years.  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  H  anno  ma  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  famous  WwAos  and  necklace 
which  he  bad  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Enropa,  and  became  by  ber  the  father  of  Autonoe, 
Ino,  Semele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cenchelians  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  Illyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cenchelinns  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  called  lllyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodonis  (iii.  1. 
§  1,  Ac.),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginus  {Fab. 
178)and  Pausanias  (ix  5.  §  1, 10.  §  1,  12.  §  l,&cl 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  present 
considerable  differences.    His  native  country  is 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenicia,  as  in 
ApoUodorus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2;  Strab.  viL  p.  321, 
ix.  p.  40 1 ) ;  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tynan 
(Herod,  ii.  49 ;  Eurip.  Pkiteu.  639),  and  sometimes 
a  Sidonian.  ( Eurip.  liucck.  171 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  571.) 
Others  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt  (Diod.  i.  23 ;  Pans.  ix.  12.  §  2),  and  bis 
parentage  is  modified  accordingly ;  for  he  is  also 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilus.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Pkoen.  5,  with  Valck.  note ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
6,  178,  179.)    He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  58,  cVc;  Diod.  iii.  67, 
v.  57;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pnngaeon  in  Thrace.    The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  herself ;  and  the  spot 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertnnes,  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  (SchoL  ad  Eunp. 
Pkoen.  670 ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  §  1.)    Half  of  the  teeth 
were  given  by  Athena  to  Aeetea,  king  of  Cokhi*. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  1183;  Apollod.  L  9.  §23; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Chora,  ii.  1 41.)    The  account  of  his 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  for  some  related,  that  he  was  expelled  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  Dionysus.  (Synced, 
p.  296,  ed.  Dindorf.)  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  stated, 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus by  bis  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  ber  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iiL  24.  §  3.)  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  49),  however,  Melampus  lea  rued 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  from  Cadmus, 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  as  wor- 
shipping Dionysus,  {e.g.  Eurip.  Baeck.  181.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentheus ;  sad 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  Illy- 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  {Bacck.  43,  1331,  Ac), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  lllyrius  or  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  manifold 
poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im- 
migration of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilisation  (the  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  worship  of  Dionytu*) 
came  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  formed  on 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece  While 
Buttmann  and  Creuzer  admit  such  an  influence, 
C.  O.  Mailer  denies  it  altogether,  and  regards 
Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  Cadmus  was 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  at 
Sparta  he  had  a  heroum.  (Paus.  iiL  15.  §  6  ;  comp. 
Buttmann,  Afytkolog.  iL  p.  171  i  Muller,  Orckom. 
p.  113,  Ac)  [L.S.J 

CADMUS  {KdBuos\  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  man 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  was  sent  by  Geloa  to 
DelphL  in  a.  c  480,  with  great  treasures,  to  avait 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  with  orders  to  give  them  to  the  Per- 
sians if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  bring  them 
back  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.   After  tho 
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defeat  of  Xerxes,  Cadmus  returned  to  Sicily  with 
the  treasure*,  though  he  might  easily  have  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  use.  (Herod.  vii.  163, 
164.)  Herodotus  calls  Cadmus  a  Coon,  and  states 
further,  that  he  received  the  tyranny  of  Cos  from 
his  father,  hut  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  his  own 
accord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
after  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Simians  nt  Zuncle,  afterwards  called 
Mcssene.  Miiller  (Dor.  i.  R.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes 
tyrant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
mians  (n  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  hither,  but  of 
Scythes  having  died  in  Persia,  Miiller  remarks  that 
the  government  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
father  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
correct,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zancle.  lie  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  Epicharmu*.    (Suidas,  t.  v.  'Evlxapuos.) 


CADMUS  (Kdifios).  1.  Of  Miletus  a  son  of 
Pandion,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  logographcr.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Josephus  (c  Apicm,  i  2 ; 
comp.  CIcm.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mus lived  about  B.C.  540.  Strabo  (L  p.  18)  places 
Cadmus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
calls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks  : 
viz.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus;  and 
from  this,  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three— ^an  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(//.  N.  v.  31 ),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
wrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
passage  (viL  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  lim- 
ply the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
gard this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
into  which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
rities at  different  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear- 
liest Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fact  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
in  four  books (KtIvit  MiAtJtoi/  *al  tt}i  &\tfs>l*riaj). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Jud. 
de  TAvcxfd.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
considered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(Bekker's  Amed.  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  fact,  obviously 
guilty  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cnd-  | 
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mus  of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast,  Hell.  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
timo  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.       [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  TanaquiL,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  II. N.  viiL  74;  VaL  Max. 
EfiiL  de  Praen.  in  fin. ;  Festus,  $.  r.  Gaia;  Plut 
Quant.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Cacculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caccilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praencstinc  Caeculus.  (Fest  *.  e. 
Cuecttlvx.)  The  story  of  Caia  Caecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  samo  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  u  My  name  is  Caia."  (Val. 
Max.  I  e. ;  Plut  Quae*l.  Horn.  p.  271,  e.)  [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponiua 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  father 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsaniua 
Agrippa.  [Atticus,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'LIA  or  MET  ELLA,  1.  and  2.  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
I  saurian,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  1 1 1,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic.  pro  Dom.  47,  post  lied,  ad  Qmir.  8,  Brut.  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus, 
consul  in  B.  c  1 42,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates,  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute.  (Plut  LuemlL  1  j  Cic.  s*  Ver.  iv.  66 ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Vir.  IU.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balcaricus, 
"  in  B.C.  1 23,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 

eher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  58.  (Cic  de  Div.  I  2,  44, 
pro  Rote,  Am.  10,  50 :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
latter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotu 
filia  instead  of  Nepotu  toror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  /rat ret  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam,  v.  3,  pro  Cad.  24.) 

Cicero  relates  (de  Div.  IL  «?.),  that  ip  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caecilia 's  in  the  Manic  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmatian,  consul  in 
ac  1 19,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifex 
maxhnus,  consul  in  80,  a*  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  (SuIL  6.)  Her  fiuher's  praonomen  la 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  tempi  ?  of 
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the  Dioscuri  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Amnios),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticus  09  her  father.  She  was  rirst  married 
to  M.  Aemilias  Scaarus,  consul  in  115,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaunis  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic,  /.  e.  pro 
Sut.  47  ;  Plut.  SulL  53,  Pomp.  9  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.  §  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect.  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  Sulla's  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recorery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re- 
moved from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut  SulL  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property 
cated  in  the  proscriptions.    (Plin.  /.  c) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the 
whose  father  was  consul  in  B.c.57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  Polabclla, 
Cicero's  son-in-law  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Serm.  ii.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xii.  52,  xiiL  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  corap.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  444,  is  a  false  reading  for 
T.  Cloelius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.  c ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
family  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  families  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  protended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cal- 
culus, the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Ca  scums],  or 
Caecas,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,*.  e. 
Caeculut.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  Babsis,  I)entek,Mstbllu8,  Niger, 
Pinna,  Rurus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Caboliuh. 

CAECILIA'N  US,  a  senator,  punished  in  A.  D. 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  7*) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  A.  n. 
31 1,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
surius.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  LuriUa,  up- 
on three  grounds  :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  tradtior,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scripture*.  3.  That  Caeciiian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  praefect  Anulinus  to 
interfere,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor, 
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and  accordingly  the  rival  prelates  repaired  to  Rome, 
each  attended  by  ten  Leading  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  faction.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  council 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  bishops, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  and  gave 
the  ir  decree  in  favour  of  Caeciiian  and  Felix.  An 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Constantino,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  council, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  August,  314, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  con- 
firmed. The  struggle  was,  however,  obstinately 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donntists,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  before 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  the 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refused  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whatever, 
if  hostile  to  their  claims.  The  formidable  schism 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spoken 
of  more  fully  under  Donatus.  (Optatus,  i.  19, 
Ac.)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMITIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Th  rosea,  who  informed  him  of  his  con- 
demnation by  the  Benatc  in  A.  D.  67.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xvi.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  praetor,  falsely 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  n.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac  Ann.  Hi.  37.) 

CAECI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  Caecilius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  a  c  439.  (Liv.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Cabciliua,  a  Roman  knight,  the  husband 
of  Catiline's  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic.  de  Petit.  Cons.  2 ;  Ascon.  at  Tag. 
Cand.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabinius,  who  was  praetor  in  89. 
(Cic.  Ihvinat.  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  he  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso. 

3.  Q.  Caecilius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L. 
Lucullus,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticus,  acquired  a  large 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  old 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Attkui, 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  B.  c  57.  (Nepos 
AO.  6;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  1,  12,  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Caecilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
(primi  pUi)  in  the  army  of  Afranius,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  a.  c.  49.  (Cues.  B.  C.  i.  i.  46.) 

L.  CAECI'LIUS.  We  generally  find  included 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  D*  Afortibus  Per- 
accutorum,  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  who  displayed  active  hostility  toward* 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  different  persecutions 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  of 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appears 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  victory  of  Constantino  over  Maxentius,  and 
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before  bis  quarrel  with  Licinius,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween a.  d.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  corrupt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
most  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
in  consequence  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throughout  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  valuable 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  famous  as  containing  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  the  alleged  vision  of  Constantine 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well-known  monogram  re- 
presenting the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  name  of  Christ  (c.  44V. 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (vol.  iL,  1679)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  bearing 
simply  the  inscription  Lvcu  Crcilu  Incumt  Liheh 
An  Donatum  Coxpkssorim  D*  Mortibus  Pbr- 
becutorcm.  Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
by  Hieronymus  as  De  Persecution*  Librum  Ununu, 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactantius],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Donatua,  apparently  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
natus  addressed  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Dei,  and 
by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  series  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Le  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantius,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
44  Lucii  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Persecutorum  hactenus  Lucio  Caecilio 
Firmiano  Lactantio  adscripts,  ad  Colbertinum 
codicem  denuo  emendatus,"  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  elaliorate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Pfaff,  Walch,  Le 
Clerc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
lleumann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modern  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Baluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  Morti- 
bus Pereeeuiortm  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  m  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Bauldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
8vo.  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.     [W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  occasionally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  African  as.  [Africanus,  Skx. 
Cabcixivm.]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Uompridius  (Ale*. 
Sev.  68),  they  urge  that  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
Sex.  Caecilius  African  us  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  3. 
s.  3.  §  4)  was  identical  with  Africanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
jurist*  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus.   This  incon- 
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elusive  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (a.  g. 
Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  88 ;  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pears to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  OeUius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  deceased.  **  Sextus 
Caecilius,  in  disdplina  juris  atqoe  legibus  populi 
Roman i  noscendis  interpretnndisque  scientia,  usu, 
auctoritateque  illustri  /ntS*  (OeU.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  OeUius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  D.  161.)  The  passage  in  OeUius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  false  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  Uttle  more  than 
600  years  could  have  elapsed  from  a.  D.  c  300  in 
the  bfetime  of  OeUius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  j>eriod 
not  far  from  the  commencement  (a.  d.  188)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit  3.  s.  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit  L.s.  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Caelius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  fair  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus, as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  (Anton.  Pius, 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master's  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion—one of  the  most  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists— we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  CaecUius  Sextus  is  cited : — Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
tit  a.  a,  1. 17 ;  21.  tit  1.  ft.  14.  §  3  (nL  Caelius) ; 
21.  tit  1.  a.  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
s.  36.  §  4  ;  48.  tit  6.  s.  2.  g  5 ;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  s.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  CaecUius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  2  ;  33.  tit 
9.  s.  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aeuus ;  compare  OeU.  iv.  1); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit.  9.  s.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  g  6;  48.  tit  5.  s.  13.  g  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  s.  1.  g  27 ;  30. 
tit  aw.  s.  32,  nr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  g  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  CaecUius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Oaius,  bv  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Digest,  e.  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponius.  From  this  and 
from  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
is  named  in  fidl  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  s.  44  ;  29.  ut  2. 
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ft.  30.  §  6),  the  praenoraen  Seztus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  distinctive  of  tbe  elder  Pomponius. 
But  that  Seztus,  alone,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponius  is  clear  from  tbe  phrase  44  tarn 
Sex tus  quam  Pomponius  "  in  Dig.  30.  tit.  ma.  s.  32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  44  Sextum  quoque 
et  Pomponium"  occurring  in  VaL  Frag.  §  B8, 
though  Bcthmann-Hollweg,  the  last  editor  (in  tbe 
Boon  Corp.  Jur.  Jtom,  Antejtut.  i.  p.  255),  has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  ei.  From  Dig.  42.  tit 
4.  s.  7.  §  19,  Vat,  Frag.  $  88,  and  Gaiua,  ii.  218, 
we  infer,  that  Seztus  was  contemporary  with  Ju- 
ventius  Celsus,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  by  Julianas.  If,  then,  Sextos  be 
identified  with  Sextus  Caecilius  and  Africanus, 
Africanus  must  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Julianus.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
have  Ik'cii  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  understand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  44  Servius  apud  Alfenum  notat,"  in 
Dig.  17.  tit.  2.  s.  35.  $  8.  (See  contra,  Otto,  in 
Thet.  Jur.  Rom.  v.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  PuUiut  Caecilius  is  spoken  of 
by  Rutilios  (  VUae  JCtorum,  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius  ;  but  the  name  Pub- 
lius  Cnecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Publicius  Gcllius,  who  figures  in  the  tezt  of  Pom- 
ponius, Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  L  mr.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  family 
names  in  Publicius  Gellius.  (Menagins,  Amoen. 
Jur.  cc  22,  23 ;  Hcincccius,  de  Sexto  Pomponux, 
Opera,  ed.  Oenev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECI'LI US (KaucfAjoi)of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (L  p.  13)  among  tbe  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [Bio*.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CAI,ACTI'NlJS(KoutrXiot  Ko> 
Aojrr?j<oj),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro- 
neously, surnamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Arte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calaetinus).  His  parents  are  | 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caecilius  himself,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Amhagathus.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16,  comp,  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  10. 
§  7,  iz.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  HalicarnassiiB  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known;  but, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  thnt  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
AU  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plut  Dam.  3,  ViL  X  Orot.  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840  ;  Phot  BibL  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  ed.  Bekker.)  Some  of  bis  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
is  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas,  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers :  1.  Xltpl  p'-nropiKris. 
(Suid.;  QuintiL  2.  c.)  2.  n*pl  oxtyidrw.  (Alex. 
de  Figur.  ii  2 ;  Tiber,  de  Figur.  passim.)  3.  Tltpl 
XopoKTijpQS  rwv  Wko  fartpwr.    4.  n#pl  Awiov 
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ff6yyfxuj.ua.  (Longin.  de  SaUim.  32.)  5.  Utci 
'ArrupHtnos  onSrraypa.  (Plut  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  Ttfynpterit  Aiyu>o$4vous  koX  Aiaxbou. 
7.  l6yKpurts  AifpoffQivovs  ko!  Kuctpirot.  (Plat. 
Dem.  3.)    8.  Tltpi  loroplas.  (Athcn.  zL  p.  466.) 

9.  Thn  Sut^epei  6  'Amicd*  £ij\ot  tow  'Affwov. 

1 0.  Utpi  AnnooM'ovs,  woioi  cahov  yy^auu  k<r,oi 

Kttl  TO tOt  »6B0U      11.    Tl*pl   TWV  Kaff   IffTOp'mtr  ^ 

trap'  Itxropiav  tlprjfxfovr  rots  fafrropffu  12.  Utpl 
SovXikHv  wo*Jp.wv.  (A then.  vi.  p.  272.)  13.  Kurd 
Qpisyuv  8vo.  14.  *E<c\oyi)  Ki^tw  nwra  «TTOiy*«jr. 
Tiiis  work  has  been  much  used  by  Suidas.  (See 
his  preface.)  15.  Iltpl  Si^ovs,  was  the  first  work 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  1  ;  com  pan- 
Westermann,  G'esch.  dtr  Grieck.  BercJtsanJt.  §  88, 
notes  16,  &c,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [L.S.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [Cobnutus.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA  N  US.  ICyprianus.1 
Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  grammarian, 
born  at  Tusculum,  was  a  freed  man  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  and  taught  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.  A  grip  pa.  But, 
suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  designs  upon 
his  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.  He  then  lived  oa 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  Gallos; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  and 
to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modern 
poets  (Suet  IU.Gram.  16.) 
CAECI'LIUS  EUTY'CHIDES.  [Eutvchi- 

DRS.j 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natauk] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFl'NUS.  [Rupinur.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.  [Simplex.] 
CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS,  a  Roman  comic 
poet  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was, 
according  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius (iv.  20)  and  Ilieronymus  (in  Euseh.  Chron. 
Olymp.  cl.  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  GauL  and  a 
native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
appellation  of  Statiut,  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as 
Caecilius  Statius.  His  death  happened  B.  c.  168, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  bad  ex- 
cited bis  warm  admiration.  (Sucton.  lit.  TerenL) 
The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caecilius 
hare  been  preserved,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  are  extremely 
brief,  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  AuL  GelL 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic  de 
N.  D.  xxix.)  to  twelve  only.  Hence  we  muft 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  tbe 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  judtre 
independently.  The  Romans  themselves,  thou, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  own  department  classing  him  for  the  most 
part  with  Plautus  and  Terence.  44  Caecilius  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Terentius  in  the 
development  of  character,  Plautus  in  dialogue 
and  again,  44  None  rival  Titinnius  and  Terentius 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabca  and  Atilius 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  our  feelings,"  are 
the  observations  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  s.  v.  Postxre  ; 
Charis.  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.). — 44  We  may  pronounce 
Ennius  chief  among  epic  poets,  Pacuvius  among 
tragic  poets,  perhaps  Caecilius  among  comic  poets,** 
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wyg  Cicero  (De  Optim.  Gun.  Die.  i.\  although  in 
other  passages  he  censures  hit  latinity  as  impure. 
(Ad  Att.  Til  3,  Brut,  c.  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
fashionable  critics  of  the  Augustan  ago  is  embodied 
by  Horace  in  the  line  (Ep.  ii.  1.  59),  44  Vincere 
Caecilius  gravitate,  Tercntiua  arte.*1  Velleius 
declares  (ii.  17),  that  the  M  charms  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caecilius,  Terentroa, 
and  Afranius."  **  We  are  must  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancients  extol  Caecilius,"  is  the 
testimony  of  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  99),  while  Vulca- 
tius  Sedigitus  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Nodes  Atticae  (xv.  24)  pronounces  Caecilius  first 
the  nine  comic  poets  there  enumerated,  the 
place  being  assigned  to  Plautus,  and  the 
sixth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
once,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
while  he  apologises  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  failed,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
off  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
to  above,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  titles, 
belong  to  the  class  of  I'alIkUa&,  that  is,  were  free 
translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
writer*  of  the  new  comedy.    There  is  a  curious 
chapter  in  Aulas  Oellius  (ii.  23),  where  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
Plocutm  of  Caecilius  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  drama  by  Menander,  from  which  it 
was  derived.    We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfusions  were  per- 
formed, and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness,  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
imitation  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of  Olaucus  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltry  harness  of  Diomede.  [  W.  R.] 
CAECI'NA,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  family  of 
Volaterrae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
seems  either  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
given  it  to,  tho  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
town.  Persons  of  this  name  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
■aid  to  have  been  natives  of  Volaterrae.  Under 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin.    As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
read  of  the  poet  Decius  Albinus  Caecina  [see  be- 
low], residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Volaterrae ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  family 
of  this  name  at  the  modern  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiquaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Caecinae.    There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
of  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  CMcnn 
was  the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name.    In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris.      The  family  wns  di- 
vided into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Catpu  and 
and  Ttupuni :  in  Latin  inscriptions  wo  also  meet 
with  the  surnames  Quadrat  tu  and  Placidus ;  and 
vnrious  others  occur  below.  ( M  iillcr,  Etrtuker,  vol. 
i.  p.  416,  &c.)   The  most  important  persons  of 
this  name  are : 

1.  A.  Carcina,  of  Volaterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  in  a  law-suit,  b.  c  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict.  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  **  Semestrium  ad. 
M.  Tullium  eiceronem  Libri  VI.*1  Turici,  1843. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  Cic  ad  Font,  vl  9;  Orelli,  Onom.  TvU.  s.v.) 

%  A.  Cascina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar's 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Querela*, 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
from  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caecina,  (Suet.  Cat*.  75  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  5-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  tho  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  66) :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Furfanius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  (Ad.  Fam.  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  B.  c  46,  surrendered  to  Caehar, 
who  spared  his  life.  (Hirt  Bell.  Afr.  89.) 

Caecina  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "Etrus- 
ca  Disciplina,"  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  bis  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  (Quaest. 
Nat.  ii.  89)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fum. 
vi.  6.  §  3),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  {QuaesL  Nat.  ii.  56.) 
says,  that  be  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  bad  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Caecina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octavianua, 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  xvi.  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  **  Caccinam 
quendam  Volaterranum,"  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposal*  to 
Antony  in  41.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Cakcina  Severus,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moe*ia  in  a.  d.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Bntos  broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Datmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  lie  immediately 
marched  against  the  Breucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  bard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  his  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victor}"  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Germanicus  in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cass.  lv.  29,  30,  32  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 12.) 

In  A.  D.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  a*  legate 
of  Germanicus,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Uer- 
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many,  and  was  employed  by  Germanicus,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  against  Arminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bructeri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  Germanicus  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fought  but  indecisive  battle  with  Arminius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
safety.  [AkminiI's.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac  Ann. 
i.  31,  82,  56,  60,  63—68,  7*2.) 

This  is  the  List  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppress:on  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy;  and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  bis  on  the  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  bad  always 
Hved  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Mcssallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac.  Ann.  Hi.  18,  S3,  34.) 

5.  Cabcina  Partus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wile  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cuss.  lx.  16 ;  Martial,  i.  14  ;  Zonams,  xi.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cabcina  La  ho  us,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magniBcent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaurus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  10;  Ascon. 
in  Scaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xrii.  1.) 

7.  P.  Cabcina  Larguk,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P.  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Cabcina  Tuscuh,  the  son  of  Nero's  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  d.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Burros,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burros  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  banished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
a.  d.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (Tac  Attn,  xiii  20  j  Suet  Ner.  35  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  18 ;  Tac.  HisL  iii.  38.) 

9.  A.  Cabcina  Alirkvs  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Licmius  Chechia),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spdin  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  a.  d.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
Galba.  lie  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  tho  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitelline   Caecina  was  a  great 
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|  favourite  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal  presence 
was  commanding  ;  be  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  ta 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  consider- 
able ability  in  speaking;  and,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  favour  of  his  troop*. 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Viti  l- 
lius,'  he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (a.  d. 
69),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which 
consisted  in  one  legion,  the  twenty- first.  In  hb 
march  through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country 
of  the  Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  because  they 
had  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitellius.  He 
crossed  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  marched  through 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed  grestrt 
discipline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and  pre- 
vented his  troops  from  plundering  the  country, 
but  his  dress  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens,  be- 
cause he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  cloak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trowsers,  which  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians.  People 
were  also  scandalised  at  his  wife  Salonina  riding 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
dresiicd  in  purple. 

As  Placentia  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Oth  0,  who  had  now  succeeded  Galba,  Caecina 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  city. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otho's  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Celsus,  the  for- 
mer a  general  of  great  skill  and  military  experience, 
who  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina.  Anxious 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  be  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valens,  who  was  advancing  with  the  other 
division  of  the  German  army,  Caecina  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage. He  accordingly  Laid  an  ambush  at  a  place 
called  Castorum,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona ;  bat 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  tie  suf- 
fered a  signal  defeat.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  their  united  force* 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho's  troops  at  Bedri- 
acura,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitellius  in 
Italy.  The  unhappy  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neither 
Caecina  nor  Valeus  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers, the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  his 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  he  him- 
self took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caecina  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  ihe  consulship, and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  A.  D.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonins  Primus,  who  bad  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  against  hum 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  his  numerous  army 
have  easily  crushed  him ;  but  he  resolved  to  desert 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measures  for 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Bassus,  who  meditated 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vitel- 
lius's  fleet  But  when  he  attempted  to  persuade 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ves- 
pasian, they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  in  irons. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An- 
tonius, who  conquered  them  near  lied  riorum,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  where 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge.  Alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  was  released 
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by  his  soldier*,  and  sent  to  Antonio*  to  intercede 
on  their  behalf!  Antoniu*  despatched  Caecina  to 
Vespasian,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  new*  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
wm  deprived  of  hia  consulship,  and  Roacius  Regu- 
lna  elected  in  hia  stead.  (Tac  IlitL  L  52,  53,  61, 
67—70,  ii.  20—25,  30,  41—44,  71,  99,  100,  iiL 
1 3,  1 4,  31 ;  Dion  Case.  lxv.  10,  14 ;  Joseph,  B.  J. 
iv.  11.  §  3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caecina  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  D.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
slain,  by  order  of  Titus,  as  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  Izvi.  16  ;  Suet. 
TU.  6.)  According  to  Aurelius  Victor  (KpiL  10), 
Caecina  was  put  to  death  by  Titos  because  he  sus- 
pected him  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  I  Wo  nice. 

10.  Licinius  Caxcina,  a  senator  attached  to 
Otho's  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tac.  Hut  ii.  53),  may  per- 
haps be  the  Licinius  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.  X.  xx.  18.  a,  76.) 

CAECl'NA,  DtfCIUS  ALBl'NUS,a  Roman 
satirist  who  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  Rutilius  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (L 599) 
addresses  a  certain  Decius,  a  man  of  high  station, 
whom  he  styles  **  Lucilli  nobile  pignus,"  and 
whose  father  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  Turnus  and  Juvenal.  But  this  Decius,  the 
son,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
son  of  Albinus,  introduced  by  " 
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as  conversing  with  Postumianus  (Saturn.  L  2, 
init.),  and  Decius  the  father  is  identified  with 
Caecina  Albinus,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Aitrelius  minacl)U9.  Moreover,  u  is  mamtainca 
that  the  elder  Decius,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epistles  of  Symmachua  are 
addressed  {Bp.  vii.  35-65,  corap.  viiL  21),  that  he 
was  praofectus  urbi  in  A.n.  802  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit 
1 5.  s.  1 3 ;  Oruter,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  cclxxxviL),  and 
that  from  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
foot-steps  of  A  urn  oca's  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Lucilius  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expression  M  Lu- 
cilli (Lucili)  nobile  pignus"  applied  to  his  son,  and 
hence  the  mistake  of  those  historians  of  literature 
who  have  included  a  LmcMum  or  LucnUua  (corrupt 
forms  of  Lucilius)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lucillius,  and 
assigned  by  Fabricius  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  subject  of  this  article.  (Fabric. 
Bib/.  Grate  vol.  ii.  p.  719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  farts 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
WernsdorfF,  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
frail  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wemsdorff,  i'aei. 
Latin.  Mbt.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [W.R.] 
C.  CAF/CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
the  younger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  c.  49.  (Cic 
ad  Att.  ix.  11,  IS.) 

CAE'CULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Prae- 
neste. The  account  which  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vii 
678)  gives  of  him  runs  as  follows  :  At  Praeneste 
there  were  pontifices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
indigetes  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  in- 
digete*,  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
On  one  occasion,  while  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
of  the  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 


she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infant  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi- 
dered a  eon  of  Vulcan,  This  child  was  Caeculus, 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com- 
rades who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste. He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settla 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  he 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  name.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  (tndigelet)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Rome  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  naUt  and 
who.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  bis 
Romans;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  Die  Rcliy. 
d.  Rom.  i.  p.  88,  && ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  tu  d.  Pmat. 
p.  761,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  A  p.  Claudius,  censor 
a  c.  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  hitter  name. 

CAEDI'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  as  early  as 
a  c  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedkius  Noctua,  in  a  c. 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
C asdic i oh.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic;  but  a  Caediciua  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiiL  197,  xvL  46). 

CAEDI'CIUS.  1.  L.  Caidicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Serviliua 
Priscus  Struct  us,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  iL  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Cakdicjus,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs.  in  a  a  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32;  Pint.  CanuIL 
14 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caediciua,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls 
a  c  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritory. After  this  he  proposed  that  CamjUus  should 
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be  invited  to  become  their  general,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himself  carried  to  CaraiUus 
the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand. (Liv.  v.  45,  46  ;  Appian,  Colt.  5.) 

3.  C.  Cabdicius,  one  of  the  legate*  of  the  con- 
sul L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnites  in  a  c  293. 
(Liv.  x.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Caboicius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.,  consul  B.  c,  256, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus.  (Fast  Capit) 

CAE'DICUS,  two  mythical  personals  in  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid  (ix.  360,  x.  747).  [L.  &] 

CAELES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  (Ann.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  (».  v.  Tutcum  twain), 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage («.  v.  Caelius  Mont),  Dionysius  (ii.  30),  and 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  46,  ed.  Miiller),  state  that  Caeles 
came  to  Koine  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tullius,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
thus  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
HxtL  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  381,  Ac  ;  Muller,  ftnufer, 
vol  i.  p.  116,  &c) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  (W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.    (Plut  Suit  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
4Jaeliu$  Tax.  (Kckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently " 
confounded  with  Caccilius.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  c. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.C  94.  There  were  only  two  family-names  in  this 
gens,  Cai.dus  and  Rufus  :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  freedmen,  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Cablius. 

CAELIOMONTA'N  US  (not  Coeliomontanus), 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tri- 
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eostus,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus  was  un- 
doubtedly given  to  the  family  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  Virgixxvs  Tricostus  Cabliomontanus, 
consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Aibus  Regil- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalist*, 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postumius  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  colleague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  bank-, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [Ax- 
BiNtJS,  No.  1.]    (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  2.) 

2.  A.  Virginius  A.  f.  Tricostus  Cabuomon- 
tanus,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginius  Afontanw, 
consul  b.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previous  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsci,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plehs.  (Liv.  ii.  28—30; 
Dionys.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Ascon.  in  CorneL  p.  76, 
ed.Orelli.) 

3.  A.  Virginius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Cab- 
liomontanus,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  inarched 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  army 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii  63;  Dionys.  ix.  56 ;  Diod. 
xi.  70.) 

4.  Sf.  Virginius  A.  f.  A.  v.  Tricostus  Cab- 
liomontani'S,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  B.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iiL 
31  ;  Dionys.  x.  31 ;  Diod.  xiL  4 ;  Censor.  <k  D* 
Nat.  17.) 

5.  T.  Virginius  T.  f.  Tricostus  Cabliomov- 
tanuk,  consul  B.  c  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65  ;  Dionys. 
xi.  51  ;  Diod.xii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  M.  Cablius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (GeU. 

X*  1  *^») 

2.  L.  Cablius,  commanded  as  legate  in  IUrri- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  8.  c,  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  xliii.  21.) 

3.  P.  Cablius,  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  B.C.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna's  army,  be 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petroniut, 
that  be  might  not  mil  into  the  hands  of  the  Marao 
party.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cablius,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verrca,  B.  c.  74.  (Cic.  e.  Verr.  i.  50.) 

5.  M.  Cablius,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  b.  &  71, 
he  may  be  tho  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  b.  c  59.  (Cic.  pro 
Flace.  4.) 

6.  C.  Cablius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c,  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  colleagues  upon  ths 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed 
(Cael.  ap.  Cic  ad  Fanu  viii.  8.) 
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7.  Q.  Carliur,  a  friend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
Umius,  attacked  by  Cicero.    (Phil,  xiii.  2,  12.) 

8.  Cari.ius,  on  usurer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
tome  dealings.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  xii.  5,  6,  vii.  3, 
xiii.  3.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.  [Antipatrr.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.  TApiciuk.] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Aurrlianus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.  [Balrinur.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.  [Cursor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.  [Pollio.] 
CAELIUS  ROSC I  US.  [Roscicr.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUS.  [Sabinur.] 
CAELIUS    FIRM  I  AN  US  SYMPOSIUS. 

fSVMPORIt'S.] 

CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.  [Vinicianus.] 
CAEN  IS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori- 
ginally a  freedwoman  of  Antonio,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Flavia  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  live  with 
him  and  treated  her  almost  as  his  legal  wife.  She 
had  very  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
tome  contempt.  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  concubines  in  her  place.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvL 
14;  Suet.  Vesp.  3,21,  Dom.  12.) 


M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  1.  Of  Tarracina,  a  town 
I  in  Latium,  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirator*,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  nnd 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  wore  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  carried  l*ack  to  Rome,  mid 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Tcrentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianum,  u.  c.  63.  (Cic.  in  Cat.  m. 
6  ;  Sail.  Cat.  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  R.  c.  46.  (Ad  Fam.  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  find.  69,  pro 
Cluenl.  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli  | 
Quintil.  iv.  2.  §  19,  tL  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassius(xlv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassius  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


Struma  Carpionum. 


1.  Cn.  Servians  Caepio,  Cos.  n.  c.  253. 

2.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  b.  c.  203. 

I 

3.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  B.  c  1 69. 


4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Servilianus,  Cos.  u.c.  142. 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Cos.  B.C.  141,  Ccns.  b.c.  125. 


6.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  b.  c.  140. 

7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  b.  c  106. 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  QuaesL  b.  c.  1 00, 
married  Li  via,  the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus. 


9.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Tri- 
bunus  Militum,  B,  c  72. 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  1 0, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9. 
I  Brutus,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Srrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Carpio,  consul 
B.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  sec 
Blarsur,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  Srrvilius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Carpio,  was 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
B.  c  213;  curule  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times ;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 
general  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 


10.  Servilia,  married 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  20.] 


11.  Servilia,  married 
L.  Licinius  Lucullus, 
Cos.  b.  c.  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crntona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  tho 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  B-c.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174. 

XXX, 

3. 


(Liv.  xxv 


2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 


1,  19,24,  xxxv.  23,  xli.  26.) 
Cn.  Srrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Carpio,  son  ol 
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No.  2  (Liv.  xlL  26)  curule  oedile  B.  c.  )79,  when 
lie  celebrated  the  Roman  game*  over  again,  on  ac- 
count of  prodigies  which  had  occurred ;  and  praetor 
a.  a  ]  74,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Fur- 
ther Spain.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  waa  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renounce 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Perseus ;  and  he  waa  con- 
sul in  169  with  Q.  Marcius  Philippus.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province.  (Liv.  xL  59,  xii.  26,  xlil  25,  xliiL  13, 
14,  17  ;  Cic  Brut.  20,  de  SenecL  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Sbrviliancr,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  B.  c.  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus.  [Maximum.] 

6.  Cn.  Sbrviliub  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  b.  c.  141  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  5,  de 
Fiu,  il  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aqnneducta,  the  Aqua  Tepu/a,  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  waa  constructed.  (Fron- 
tin.  de  Aquae*.  8 ;  Cic  Vert.  I  55 ;  VelL  Pat  il 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Sxrviliub  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  ton  of 
No.  3,  consul  &  c  140  with  C.  Laeliua  (Cic.  Brut. 
43 ;  Obsequ.  82),  succeeded  his  brother,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  far  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
faithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  wan  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Baetis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  (Appian,  Hiep.  70,  75,  76 ;  Liv. 
EpU.  54  ;  Flor.  ii.  17;  Eutrop.  iv.  16  ;  Oros.  v.  4  ; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Vir.  III.  71 ;  Died,  xxxil  Eel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Fray,  lxxiii.  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  last-mentioned  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  (Bnd,  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  appeared 
as  witnesses  against  Q.  Pompaius.  (Val.  Max.  viii. 
5.  $  1 ;  Cic  pro  FonL  7.) 

7.  Q.  Sbrviuus  Q.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  about  B.  c  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  ne  triumphed  over  the 
Lusitanians,  as  propraetor,  in  b.  c.  108.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
$13);  but  Eutropius  (iv.  27)  is  the  only  writer, 
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as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  refers  to  his  victories 
in  Lusitania.  He  was  consul,  b.c  106,  with  C 
Atilras  Serranus,  and  proposed  a  law  for  restoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  beeu 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  Gracchus. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Caepio's  law,  appears 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xii.  60);  though  many  modern  writers  have  infer- 
red, from  Julias  Obsequens  (c.  101 ),  that  his  law 
opened  the  judicia  to  the  senate  and  the  equites  in 
common.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  law  was 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Tea  tones  were  threatening 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensia.  The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri ;  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  those 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  immense  treasures,  Caepio  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  acquired  was  enormous ;  but  he  waa  thought 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  as  the  subsequent  de- 
struction of  his  army  and  his  own  unhappy  fate 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  far  his  sacri- 
legious act.  Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  "Aurutn 
Tolosanum  habet."  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  xcvii.  p.  41  ;  GelL  iii.  9 ;  Justin,  xxxii  3; 
Oros.  v.  15.)  He  was  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  105),  in  which 
some  writers  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  .the  consul  Cn.  Mallius,  or  Manlius,  was 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  As  however  Caepio  and  Mallius  could 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  having  the  country  west,  and  the  other  the 
country  east  of  the  Rhone  Soon  afterwards 
M.  Aurclius  Scaurua  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  might 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  towards  the  consul.  Still,  however,  he 
would  bold  no  communication  with  him;  he  en- 
camped separately ;  and  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himself,  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  enemy.  At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front,  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  discard 
was  fatal  The  Roman  soldiers  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.  But  this  did  not 
mend  matters.  The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  have 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  as  Floras  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  Mallius 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  events.  But  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  result 
was  the  same.  Both  armies  were  utterly  defeated ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  40,000 camp-foUowera perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  slaughter. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustained ;  and  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  black  days  in  tho  Roman  calendar.  (Dion 
Cass.  Frag.  xcviiL  xcix.  pp.  4 1,  42 ;  Liv.  EpiL  67; 
Oros.  v.  16  j  Sail  Jug.  114;  Flor.  iii  3;  Tac 
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fJrrm.  27;  VelL  Pat  ii.  12;  VaL  Max.  it.  7.  §  3; 
Plut  Mar.  19,  Serior.  3,  LueulL  27.) 

Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  was  deprived  of 
the  imperium  by  the  people.  Ten  yean  afterwards 
(a  c  95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C.  Nor  ban  u>  on  account  of  bis  misconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  was  defended  by  the  orator 
L.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(Cic.  Jirmt.  44),  and  by  many  others  of  the  Ro- 
man aristocracy,  he  was  condi-nmed  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  view  on  the  Gemonian  ste ps. 
(Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  generally  rewired  account,  he  escaped  from 
prison  through  the  assistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Antiatins  Reginus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(Val. Max.  iv.  7-8  3;  Cic  pro  Balk  11.) 

8.  Q.  Skrv/lius  Caepio,  quaestor  urban  us  in 
B.  c  100.  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  7, 
but  as  the  latter  in  all  probability  obtained  the 
xnisulahip  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
bad  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  quacstorship 
six  years  afterwards.  In  his  quaestorship  Caepio 
opposed  the  lex  fnimentaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
Saturn  inus,  and  when  Saturninus  insisted  upon  put* 
ting  the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
of  his  colleagues,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 
force  of  arms  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried.  He  waa  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  (mq/esfa*),  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
occasion  that  T.  Betucius  Barrus  spoke  against 
him.  The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
for  him  by  L.  Aelius  Praeconinus  Stilo,  who  com- 
posed orations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
guished Romans  at  that  time.  (Auct  ad  Harm*, 
I.  12;  Cic  Brut.  46,56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  B.  c  91,  Caepio  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judiriaria  of 
the  tribune  M.  Liviua  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  Caepio  and  Drusus  had  formerly  been 
very  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
riages, by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
Caepio  had  married  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  DrttMts 
a  sister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  as  some  modern  writers  would  interpret 
it  The  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-law  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  1. 
a.  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.  The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  hostile  armies.  To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaden  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
of  extortion  (rfrpetuudae),  and  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  the  consul,  of  bribery  (ambitus).  Both  accusa- 
tions, however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurus, 
before  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  cix.  ex.  p.  45 ; 
Flor.  iii.  17 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviil  9.  s.  41 ;  Cic. 
pro  Dom,  46,  BruL  62,  pro  Sour.  1 ;  A  scon,  in 
Scaur,  p.  21,  ed.  Orclli.)  The  as  valuation  of 
Drusus  shortly  afterwards  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pio.  (AareL  Vict  dt  Vir.  Ill  66.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  R.  c.  90,  Caepio  again  accused  his 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  1;  Ascon.  t* 
Scaur,  p.  2*2.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lopus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Mariua, 
the  command  of  the  consular  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Poinpatdius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy's  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  be  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (a.  c  90.) 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  40,  44 ;  Liv.  EpH.  73.) 

9.  Q.  Skrviliijs  Cabpio,  son  of  No.  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartacua, 
b,  c  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticenais,  because  his  mother  Li  via 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticenais.  (Plut  Cut 
A/w.  8,11.) 

10.  11.  Skrvujak.  [Srrvilia.] 

12.  Q.  Sbrviuus  Cabpio  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
Nc  21.] 

13.  Cn.  SsaviLiua  Cabpio,  the  father  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.    (Cic  ad  A  U.  xiL  20.) 

14.  Sbrvtlics  Cabpio,  was  one  of  Caesar's 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (a,  c  59)  against  Bt- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter. Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  favour 
of  Pompey.  As  a  compensation  for  ber  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey  s  daughter,  who 
bad  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iL  14  ;  Suet.  Out.  21 ;  Plut  Cat*. 
14,  Pomp.  47 ;  com  p.  Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  9.) 

CAETPIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murcna 
against  Augustus  in  B.  c  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (majctlai)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  us  he  did  not  stand 
bis  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  VelL  Pat  u.  91 ;  Suet  Aug. 
19,  Tib.  8 ;  Senec.  de  Clem.  9,  dt  BreviL  Vit.  5.) 

CArTPIO  CRISPI'NUS,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Oranius  Marccllus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  d.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac  Am.  i.  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxL  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 
^  CAERtfLLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  great  seal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procuratores  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
B.  c  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Serviliua.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  AtL  xiL  51,  xiii  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  xv.  ),  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Catenas  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexlon  with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvi  18.)  How 
far  this  charge  may  be  true,  h  is  not  easy  to  «a>  ; 
the  only  tacts  which  aie  attested  beyond  a  doul  i 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  daring  the 
latter  period  of  hi*  life,  and  that  letters  of  bis  ad- 
dressed to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Quinti- 
lian.  (vi.  3.  §  1 12.)  The  charge  of  Calenus  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  wero  certain 
that  in  the  1 3th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  in  praeceptis 

sulfite  pdtslantiam.  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  .traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gens.]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  a  a 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  his  life  of  Aelius  Verus  (c  2),  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin  : 

1.  That  the  word  signified  an  elvphant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  giren  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  ho  had  killed  an  elephant 

2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  (eaesus)  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
after  her  death  ;  or  3.  ltecause  he  had  been  born 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  {catsaries)  on  his 
head  ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  azure- coloured  (aunt) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  («.  c 
Cbnur),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Caesar 
and  caesaries  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  ktsa,  **  hair,"  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Aetu  i.  290  \  Plin.  H.  AT. 
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vii.  7.  s.  9;  Solin.  1.  g  62 ;  Zonar.  x.  11),  arras 
without  doubt  from  a  false  etymology.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  (/.  c),  by  the  most  learned  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  lan  pun  ?e : 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  and  the 
statement  of  Servius  (i.  c.)  is  undoubtedly  fhl»o, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator  obtained  the 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  his 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  were  several  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  this  name  is 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — "clarum  et  duraturum  cum 
aeternitate  mundi  noraes."  (Sport.  Ad.  Ver.  1.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  August 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  < 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius^  and  Nero,  st 
members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesars  family;  but  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  re- 
tained it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  for  in- 
stance, Inijtrrator  Ckuisar  Ihnnitianus  Awfiistut. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Caesur  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  and 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  conjectural  A  full  account  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  given  in  L>ru- 
mann's  GesckidUe  Roots,  vol.  iii.  p.  113,  &c 
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1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  a.  a  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

 !  


3.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  C  183. 
I 

6.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  1 G6. 


4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil.  a.  c  181. 
I 

6.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c.  157- 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  a  123. 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  a.  c.  90, 
Cens.  &  c.  89,  married  Fulvia. 


r 


1 1.  L.  Julius  Caesar,         12.  Julia,  married 
Cos.  B.  c  64.  1.  M.  Antonius, 

I  2.  P.  Lentulus. 

13.  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  b.  c.  46. 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the 


I 


i 


8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  married  Popillia. 


i 


10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  StraboVopiscus, 
Aed.  cur.  u.  c.  90. 


of  the 


15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr., 
Aurelia. 

I 


1  6.  Julia,  married 
C. 


17.  Sex.  Juli 
a 

1 


tusG 
Cos.  &  c  91. 
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18.  C.  Julius  Cabsar, 
the  dictator,  married 

1.  Cossutia. 

2.  Cornelia, 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  Calpurnia. 


1 9.  Julia  major, 
married 

1.  L.  Pn i, iritis. 

2.  Q.  Pedius. 


I 

21.  Julia,  married 
Cn.  Pompeins. 


22.  Caesarion,  a  ion 
by  Cleopatra. 


1.  Six.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  n.  c  208, 
obtained  the  province  of  Sicily.  On  hia  return  he 
wan  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 
Quinctius  Crispinus,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
consul,  Marcellus,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia.   (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  grandfather  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

3.  L.  Julius  (Cabsar),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
praetor  n.  c  183,  had  the  province  of  Qallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aquileia,  which  they  had  com- 
menced. (Liv.  xxxix.  45.) 

4.  Sbx.  Julius  Cabsar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  a  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsul  L.  Aemiliut  Paullus.  In  170  he 
was  sent,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Seinproniut  Blacsus 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Liv.  xL  27,  xltiL  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Cabsar),  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  h.  c  166.  (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

6.  Sbx.  Julius  Sbx.  p.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  curulo 
aedile  B.  c.  1 65,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Terence  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
'IV r.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aureliua 
Orestes.  (Plin.  //.  A'',  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
20;  Fast.  Capit) 

7.  Sbx.  Julius  Cabsar,  probably  ton  of  No.  6, 
praetor  urbanus  in  B.  c.  123.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  53  ; 
ad  Her.  u.  13.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  bad 
been  previously  married  to  Q.  Catulus. 

9.  L.  Julius  L.  p.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar,  called 
erroneously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  consul,  B.  c.  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Social  war  broke  out.  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
dius,  and  M.  Marcellus.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnitcs,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeser- 
nia,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Having,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
lic and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
face  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acerrae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
deserted,  and  Caesar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  back  to  Africa.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  Papius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  attack  Caesar's  camp,  but 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  men.    This  vic- 


20.  Julia  minor, 
married  M. 
Alius  Dal  bus. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Quirin. 

I 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 

died  B.  c.  40. 

tory  caused  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  citizen* 
laid  aside  the  military  clonks  (sapa).  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerrae 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato ;  and  Caesar  himself,  while 
marching  to  Acerrae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  Egnatius.  (Appian,  Ii.  C,  i. 
40—42,  45;  VelL  PaL  ii.  15;  Liv.  Epit.  73; 
Plin.  If.  N.  ii.  29.  a  30 ;  Obsequ.  c.  1 15  ;  Cic  de 
Dir.  L  2,  pro  Font.  15,  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12;  Ores,  v.  18.) 

These  disasters  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dntes,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  granting 
the  citizenship  to  the  LatinB  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  faithful.  (L<\r  Julia  de  Civitate.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them ;  and  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic.  pro  Iialb.  8;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  16; 
GclL  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  89,  Caesar's  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerablo 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculum,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (Ii.  ('. 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake :  he 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebius.  Ho  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (Cic.  pro  Arch. 
5  ;  Plin.  H.  A',  xiii.  3.  a.  5,  xiv.  14. 1. 16 ;  Festus, 
t.  v.  Rrferri},  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  hia  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  citi- 
zens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  i.  49  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  hia  brother  Cams  who  were  opposed 
to  Marius  and  Cinns  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
( Appian,  B.  C.  L  72  ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  M  ;  Ascon. 
in  Scaur,  p. 24,  ed.  Orelli;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  §  2;  Cic 
de  Oral.  iii.  3,  Tusctd.  v.  1 9.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  p.  Sbx.  r*.  Cabsar  Stbabo 
Vopiscus  (comp.  Cic  Phil.  si.  5 ;  Varro,  K.  K.  u 
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7.  §  10 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xvil  3.  s.  4),  ton  of  No.  8, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  &  c  1 03,  when  still  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (repctttndac)  in  that  province :  Co.  Pora- 
peius  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Albu- 
cius, wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  on 
this  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabeila. 
(Suet.  Cm*.  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modem  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribuneehip 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  B.  c  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
P.  Sulptcius  and  P.  Antislius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridatee,  Marias  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  possession  of  the  city  (a,  c  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius,  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
•  member  of  the  college  of  poo  tins. 

C.  Caesar  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  **  De  Oratore."  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesar's  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  His  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Accius  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (iu.  7.  §  11),  to  have  regarded  Caesar's 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  "  Adrastus" 
and  "Tecmessa."  (Orelli,  OnomatL  TulL  ii.  p.  301, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted  ;  Cell, 
iv.  6  ;  Appian,  li.  C.  I  72 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  3  ; 
Suet.  CaL  60 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9.  §  2.  The  fragments 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  OrttL  Roman. 
Fragm.  p.  330,  &c  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  GruxJuschm  Th^oc/mm,  p.  1398;  and 
Weichcrt,  Poet.  Lot.  Bsl.  p.  127.) 

11.  L.  Julius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Caesar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  b.c.  64  with  C.  Marcius 
Figulua,  and  belonged,  like  his  lather,  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
a  c  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  CatUina- 
rian  conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  B.C. 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legato  to  C  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  be  remained  till  the  brcik- 
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ing  out  of  the  civD  war  in  49,  when  be  accompanied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  no  active 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  power,  and  be 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  city  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
yean,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order  :  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto- 
ny's absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  as  far  a*  possible,  though  he 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirators  than 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Neapolis,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dange- 
rously UL  From  Neapolis  be  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  either  on  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caesar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  approba- 
tion of  Dolabeila  a  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mu- 
tina,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  was  on  the  proposal  of  L. 
Caesar,  in  a  c  43,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  An- 
tony was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
he  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  senate 
that  the  contest  should  be  called  a  «  tumult,"  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpicius,  and  not  C  Cassias  or  the  con»uli 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  us  the  more  violent  of  his 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Dolabeila.  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  preclude 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  favour  of  declaring 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  proscription ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  list,  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  uncle.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  fue 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  family  connexions 
and  his  position  in  society.  (Orelli,  OnomatL  T»!L 
ii.  p.  314 ;  SalL  Cat.  17;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  6, 10| 
Caes.  D.  G.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  30; 
xlvii.  6,  8  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  12,  37  ;  PIuu  AmU 
19,  Cie.  46;  Liv.  EfriL  120;  Veil.  Pat.  ii  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  11.  [Julia.] 

13.  L.  Julius  Lf.L.k.  Caesar,  son  of  No.  II. 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  mod.m 
writers,  though  be  is  usually  distinguished  fn>in 
his  father  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  JUitu  <* 
adoteioen*.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  B.  c  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pem- 
peian  party,  although  his  father  was  Caesar'.i 
legate.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  od 
account  of  his  family  connexion  with  Cacar, 
that  Pompcy  sent  him  with  the  praetor  Rosciu*  to 
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Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Ariminum,  with  some  I 
proposal*  for  peace.  Although  these  did  not  amount 
to  much,  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  back  by  L.  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  withdraw  from  Italy.  Cicero  saw  L. 
Caesar  at  Mintumae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  he  was  jealous  at  not  having  been 
employed  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 
calls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  (tcopae 
tolulae).  Pompey  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caes. B.C.  i.  8, 
9,  1 0 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  1 3, 1 4, 1 6  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  5.) 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (ac.  49),  L.  Cao- 
to  Africa,  and  bad  the  command  of 
to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
with  a  large  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
party.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23  ;  Dion  Cass,  xli.  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
sar serving  as  proquacstor  to  Cato  in  Utica.  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
upon  his  mercy.  Lucius  himself  was  par- 
by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
_ient  of  Hirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  such  an 
have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar's 
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of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (/(.('.  i.  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  it.  r.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.  [See  No.  9.]  " 
The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a 
longs  to  thia 


y,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Suetonius.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  88,  89 ;  Pint  Cat 
Afw.  66 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  7 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
12 ;  Suet.  Caes.  75.) 

14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  as  wc  learn  from  the  Fasti.  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  father  of  this  Caius  was.  Drumann 
conjectures,  that  his  father  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C.  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  a  c.  143.  (Li v. 
Epit.  53.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  dictator,  except  that  he  married  Mar- 
cia,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Ancus  Marcius.  (Suet.  Caes.  6.)  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 
sar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
S3,  s.  54.) 

15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  father  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
in  a  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curule 
aedileship,  B.  c.  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  father's 
honour.  (Suet.  Cae*.  1 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  53.  a,  54, 
xxxiiL  3.  s.16.)  His  wife  was  Aurelia.  [Aurelia.] 

16.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Julia.) 

17.  Sax.  Julius  C.  p.  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  91, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  ii.  83.  s.  85,  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3 ; 
Flor.  UL  18;  Oroa.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  The 
name  of  his  grandfather  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
line  Fasti,  through  a  break  in  the  stone ;  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  able  to  trace 


further  back  the 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cassar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
July,  a  c.  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.    He  had 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  15th  of  March,  b.  c.  44.  Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flamen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (a  c.  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  h.  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  China,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sulla.   He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna's 
daughter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  B.  C.  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
China,    Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife's  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.    His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  "that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuscs 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  a  c  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilenc, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermos  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medea  III.  in  Bithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  capture 
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of  Mytilene  (a  c  80),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  civic  crown  for  caving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-soldier.  He  next  served  under  P. 
Sulpicius,  in  Cilicia,  in  a  c.  78,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sulla,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul,  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sulla.  He  was 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catulus,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidus, 
and  therefore  remained  neutral. 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (u.  c.  77),  Cn. 
Dolabella  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
sar; but,  for  the  samo  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortenaius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla's  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  great  fame  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  fair  to  place  him  among  the  first  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (a  c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  a  c  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  also  one  of  Cicero's  teachers; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Pbarrnacusa,  by  pi- 
rates,  with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergaiuus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
again  in  aa  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  affable  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  large,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilius ;  but 
be  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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not  mentioned  daring  the  next  three  years  (a  c 
73—71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithridates,  Spar- 
taeus,  and  Sertorius. 

The  year  a  c.  70  was  a  memorable  one,  as  some 
of  Sulla's  most  important  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Cronus. 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  Sulla's  steady  supporters, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory ;  but  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enemies  among 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  join  to 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Pompey's 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  in 
this  year ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caesar's  uncle,  was 
carried,  by  which  the  judicia  were  taken  away 
from  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  exclu- 
sively for  ten  years,  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerariL  Theso  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
n.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quae«tor»hip  in  a  &  68. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julio,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  orations  over  both  of 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  lead rr* 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  bis  aunt  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  be  caused  the 
images  of  Marius,  who  hod  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession  :  they 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  favou- 
rite brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  After 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  to 
Antistins  Vetus,  into  the  province  of  farther  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  a  c  67,  Caesar 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla  This  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pora- 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  his 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  more  favourably  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popular  party.  Caesar  eagerly  promoted  all  his 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  efficient  assistance; 
for  ho  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristocracy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  hiniM-.f 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  for  conferring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  unlimited  powers :  this  measure  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  them 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendent*  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repairs  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  a  c.  66,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  Ci- 
cero, the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  But 
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this  is  probably  a  sheer  invention  of  hit  enemies  in 
later  times,  as  Caesar  bad  already,  through  his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey,  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  Ho  had  been  already  elected  to  the 
curale  aedileship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (a.  c  65),  with  M.  Bibulus  as 
his  colleague.  It  was  usual  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  public  garnet  and  buildings;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  Bibulus  surpassed  in  magnificence 
all  that  had  preceded  it  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
since  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  1 300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.  Bibulus  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
his  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gurthine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  liad  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
placed  at  night  in  the  Capitol  In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement: 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  applouse :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite- 
ment was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
obtain  by  a  plcbiscitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
bis  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  b.  c  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quacstionia,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  tliat  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
specially  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
Sulla's  laws.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
following  year.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
supporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Ruling,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
close  of  B.C.  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.  The  provisions  of  this 
law  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
such  large  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  lands,  thai  Cae- 
sar could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
and  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
tached himself  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
consulship,  the  1st  of  January,  B.  c.  63.  The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  Rullua  himself. 

The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Cursor.  Thirty -six 
years  before,  in  b.c.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Saturainus, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
tn'death  when  lie  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
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T.  Atius  LabienuB  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  c  imc.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man's  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  ho  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  bad  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perducllionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  coxnitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  bis  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges ;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  bare  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  bis  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf ; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martius  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  bands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (a.  a 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  B»  c  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar's  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Scrvilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar's  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  .more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  hod 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  ho  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  tli is  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators. That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  ono  of  Catiline  in  u.  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  m»h  scheme. 
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For  though  he  would  probably  have  had  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  reckless  adventurer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramble  lor 
power:  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people,  and  was  sore  of  obtaining  the 
consulship  ;  and  if  hit  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  plans,  he  would  have  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni- 
versal anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
con  finned  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate- house  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero's  person. 

The  next  year,  B.  c.  62,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  a.  c.  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompey's 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  d*csire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citiseni  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  moat  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  bis  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey 'a  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunal.  Then 
ho  dismissed  his  lictors,  threw  away  his  practexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  be  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises,  and  restored  to  his 
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office.  It  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aristocmry. 
But,  not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  they  resolved 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Proceeding* 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline's  conspiracy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocracy  got  L. 
Vettius  and  Q.  Curium,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  conspirators  to  accuse 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  Rut  this  attempt 
equally  failed.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidence 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  cast 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar's  praetorship,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Pompeia, 
Caesar's  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar's  house  in 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  breurht 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  be 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  hitter 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  Caesar's  party.  In  this  year  IW 
pey  returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  - 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  array. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorship  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain,  b.  c  61.  But 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  his  credi- 
tors so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Crassus  for  assistance  before  leaving 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained  ;  Crnssus  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  his  friends; 
but  these  and  other  circumstances  detained  him  so 
long  that  be  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  life ;  and 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  genius  for  war  which  lias  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub- 
duing the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lusitania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
ganuum  in  the  country  of  the  Oallaeci,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  senate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  B.  c  60,  a  little  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes- 
sor. He  laid  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship. For  the  hitter  purpose,  his  presence  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  not  eater 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  be 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. Aa  this,  however,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  relinquished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  The  other  competitor? 
were  L.  Lucceius  and  M,  Calpumius  Bibulus: 
the  former  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  but  the 
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latter,  who  lad  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
aodileship  and  praetorshtp,  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  aristocracy.    Caesar's  great  popularity  com- 
bined with  Pompey**  interest  rendered  his  election 
certain ;  but  that  be  might  have  a  colleague  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  aristocracy  used  immense  exer- 
tions, and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  the  election  of  Bibulus.    And  they  suc- 
ceeded.   Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  elected  consuls. 
But  to  prevent  Caeaar  from  obtaining  a  province  in 
which  he  might  distinguish  himself,  the  senate 
nvni^ned  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  of  the  public  pastures.   It  was 
apparently  after  his  election,  and  not  previously  as 
some  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  M.  Crass  us,  usually  known 
by  tho  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.   Caesar  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  found  Pompey  more 
estranged  tlian  ever  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
which  be  had  promised  to  his  veterans.    For  the 
conqueror  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troops,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook ;  and 
all  the  less,  because  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 
as  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
bead  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.    He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
sar, who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
acts.     Caesar,  however,  represented  that  tbey 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Craasus  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.    Pompey  and  Craasus  had  for  a  long 
time  past  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 
conciled by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselves.    1  his  first 
triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
ful men  at  Rome ;  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
the  second  ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
secret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship shewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
against  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
struggle. 

In  aa  59,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
with  M.  Bibulus.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
by  causing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
manded by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  introduced  in 
-a.  c.  63,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer;  and  the 
agrarian  law  of  Flavins,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  preceding  year  (a.  c.  60),  had  been  success- 
fully opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
provisions  of  Caesar's  aprmrian  law  are  not  expli- 
citly stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
poorest  citizens,  especially  among  those  who  had 
children;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain.  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Craasus  spoke  in  its  favour, 
and  the  former  declared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms:  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey 's  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  bad  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid ;  but  the 


aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  u Edicts"  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legality 
of  his  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agrarian  ' 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Servilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpumia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Pi  so,  who  was  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  ansto- 
cratical  party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  farming  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equites,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  B.  c  61  for  more 
favourable  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Metellus  Celcr,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  equites 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Porapey's  acts;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  IUyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed  ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  great  foresight  to  Cae- 
sar to  suppose,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  different  parties  at  Rome  most 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  same 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
civil  ware  between  Alarms  and  Sulla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  must 
hare  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  succeed  in  detaching  Pompey 
from  his  interests.  It  wa*  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
miifht  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  rewards. 
But  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  havo  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Gaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  ware,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, Caesar  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (u.  c.  58), 
L.  Calpurnius  Pi  so  and  A.  Gahinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar's  interests;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domains  Ahenobnrbus  and  C.  Memmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistius. 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped ;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
But  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
dius,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
lauded  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  offer  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campaign  was 
against  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  \*> 


tween  the  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.  He  had  heard 
.  before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
i  Southern  Gaul,  and  be  bad  accordingly  made  all  the 
.  more  haste  to  leave  the  city.  There  were  only 
>  two  roads  by  which  the  Helvetii  could  leave 
,  their  country — one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Cotnte),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman 
province.  Since  the  latter  was  by  far  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  marched  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Dara- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  march  through  their  country.  Caesar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  it  But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarters  the  three 
legions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Seguaiani,  the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Lyons.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  th.it 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  nnd  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  AcduL  Three  out  of  their  four  clans  had 
already  crossed  the  Arar  (Saone),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  clan, 
called  Tigurinua,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  nnd  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.  He  therefore  followed  th  em  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  them  near  the  town  'of  Bibracte  (An- 
ton). The  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.  When  they  left  their  nativs 
country,  their  number  was  368,000,  of  whoa 
92,000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  been 
reduced  to  110,000  persons. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar's  lame 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Dirit incus, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduan  chiefs, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arvcrni  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arverni  there  bad  long  beta 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul.  He  further 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
nnd  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  the 
German  king  had  seised  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  bringing  over 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Galne 
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eonntry.  In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
Caesar  commanded  Ariovistus,  who  had  received 
the  tide  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Caesar's  own  consulship,  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing any  more  German*  into  Gaol,  to  restore  tho 
hostages  to  the  Acdui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
or  their  allies.  But  as  a  haughty  answer  was 
returned  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caesar  advanced  northwards  through  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  and  took  possession  of 
Vcsontio  (Besnncon),  an  important  town  on  the 
Dubis  (Douha),  and  some  days  afterwards  fought 
a  decisive  battle  with  Ariovistus,  who  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
very  few,  and  among  the  rest  Arioviatus  himself, 
cmssed  the  river;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  [Akiovistus.] 

Having  thus  completed  two  very  important  wars 
in  one  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
quarters  for  the  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
while  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at- 
tend to  his  civil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  following  year,  B.  c.  57,  was  occupied  with 
the  Belgic  war.    Alarmed  at  Caesar's  success,  tho 
various  Belgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Sequana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Gauls,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  300,000  men.    Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
new  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
army  to  eight  legions;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
small  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.    Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Remi,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.    He  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
na  (Aisne),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank.    But,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  seat  Divitiacus  with  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  from  the 
west.     The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Bibrax  (Bievre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  but  retired 
when  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
soon,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  hearing  that  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territories  of  the  Bellovaci,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  re- 
tiring to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
could  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselves. 
This  determination  was  fatal  to  them :  together 
they  might  possibly  have  conquered;  but  once  sepa- 
rated, they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  army.    Hitherto  Caesar  had 
remained  in  his  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
up  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
The  Suessioncs,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  were 
subdued  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
accord;  but  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  enme  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Belgic  tribes.    In  their  country,  near  the 
river  Snbis  (Sombre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
out  and  fortifying  the  camp.    This  part  of  the 
country  was  surrounded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
Nervii  had  concealed  themselves ;  and  it  seems,  as 
Nnp«>leon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
occasion  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
explored  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro- 
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vided  with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  used  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  Hue  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  tho  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Falais.  Caesar  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
sicpe  to  it ;  but  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crassus,  whom  ho  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the 
Carnutep,  Andes,  and  Turones,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  W  hen 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days — a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey's  honour,  after  the  Mithridatie 
war,  hod  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c. 
56,  which  was  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  tho 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding between  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  tho  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  bo  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  tho 
prolongation  of  Caesar's  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wars  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  of h  cos 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  ajso  m  pro- 
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sents  to  the  aerators  and  other  influential  men 
who  flocked  to  him  at  Luca  to  pay  him  their  re- 
spects and  share  in  his  liberality.  lie  held  almost 
a  sort  of  court  at  Luca :  200  senators  waited  upon 
him,  and  so  many  also  that  were  invested  with 
public  offices,  that  120  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded to  his  army  at  the  latter  end  of  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  56.  During  his  absence,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul.  Many  of 
these  had  submitted  to  P.  Crassus  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  tho  Venoti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Gaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  tho  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  bad  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligeris,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitae,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
IM^'iana  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  tent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Venoti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes: 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  tho  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassus,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania,  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
liad  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  _Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  arms.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
JIc  accordingly  rccrosscd  the  Sequana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii.  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Cacsnr,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  n.  a  55,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  nnablc  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Trobonius  from  being  carried,  one  of  which 
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assigned  tho  provinces  of  the  Spaira  and  Syria  to 
the  consuls  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  the  other 
prolonged  Caesar's  provincial  government  for  five 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Vatinius,  passed 
in  a  c  59,  Gaul  and  Illyricum  were  assigned  to 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  B.  c  58  to  the  end  of  December,  bl  c.  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebouius,  the  provinces 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c  53  to  the  end  of 
the  year  49. 

In  a  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  Gaul. 
The  Gauls  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  last  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  against'  the 
Romans  at  present;  but  Caesar's  ambition  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fresh  wars  must  bu 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  employ  his 
troops  in  active  service.  Two  German  tribes,  tho 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  bad  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouiii, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  GauL  This,  how- 
ever, Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Germans 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  while  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar's  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  camp  to 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  and 
straightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  surpri.v, 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
valry. The  remainder  fled  to  tho  confluence  of  the 
Mosa  (Mouse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crossed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  spend- 
ing eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambri,  he  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  observation, 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  pre- 
sent Ho  accordingly  took  with  him  only  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  I  tins 
(probably  Witsand*  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  offers 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
days  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defeated,  they  again  sent  offers  of  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  who  simply  demanded  doable 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  the 
&eason  should  be  further  advanced.  He  did  not, 
tin  :refore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  GauL  On  his  return, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  his 
absence ;  and,  after  leading  his  troops  into  wintsr- 
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quarter*  among  the  Belgians,  repaired,  a*  nana),  to 
the  north  of  Italy.  Caeaar  had  not  gained  any 
victories  in  this  campaign  equal  to  those  of  the 
three  former  years ;  but  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  far-distant  Britons  were  probably  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Gauls.  The  senate  ac- 
cordingly voted,  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
days,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
declared,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Usipctes  and  Tcnchtheri,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
visiting  upon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  seising  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caesar's  fifth  campaign,  u.  c 
54,  was  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. After  making  an  expedition  into  Illyricum, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Trcviri, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
from  the  port  Itios  with  an  army  of  five  legions, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year.  The  British  states  had 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  to  CassivcUaunus, 
a  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamcsis  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments. Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
place  where  it  was  fordablo,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
sivellaunus,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  CassivcUaunus  sued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
which  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
second  invasion  of  Britain  than  by  his  first.  He 
had  penetrated,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
but  he  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Romans  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 
before. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  in 
Gaul,  arising  from  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
was  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
years,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
for  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  GauL  This 
seemed  to  the  Gauls  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
their  conquerors.  The  Eburones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  «the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dern Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativolais,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
under  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and 
L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
had  been  stationed  in  their  country.  Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosts  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
also,  the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
legions  nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  Ambiorix.  This  step  was  token  by  Sabinus 
utfiinst  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
faith  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears :  the 
Romans  were  attacked  on  their  march  by  Ambiorix, 
and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  This  was  the 
lust  serious  cnsister  tliat  Laesar  Iiau  experienced  m 
Gnul.  Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Kburones  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  one  legion  among  the  Ncrvii.  The 
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latter  people  and  the  Adoatici  readily  joined  the 
Eburones,  and  Cicero's  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  on  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempts 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  bv 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legato.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse-  . 
quence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  ludutiomarus, 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  b.  c  54,  Julio,  Cae- 
sar's daughter  and  Pompey's  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  affect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Poropey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  family  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  Morcellus  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey's  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  rea- 
son wo  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  n.  c.  53,  which  was  Caesar's 
sixth  campaign"  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
amis,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troops  under  Snbinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted,and  soon  compelled 
I  the  Nervii,  Senones,  Carnutes,  Mcnapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fast- 
nesses as  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  rccrossed  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero's  camp  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  bad 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Carnutes,  and  caused  A  ceo,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  then  stationed  his  troop,  for  the  winter  among 
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tho  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  Senoncs,  and  departed 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  was  killed  by 
Milo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  B.  c  52.  This 
event  was  followed  by  tumults,  which  rent  both 
Koine  and  Italy  asunder;  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Gaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  circumstances.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  year's  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Gauls;  the  execution  of  Acco  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  torn  might  come  next ;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Carnutes,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  flames.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingctorix, 
a  young  man  of  noble  family  belonging  to  the 
Arverni,  and  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united :  Caesar's  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  b.  c.  52,  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  alL 

It  was  in  tho  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.    Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.    He  was  therefore  compeUed  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey's  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.    It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march.    Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  be 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arverni  (Auvergne).    With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arverni, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  hod  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingctorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.    This  was 
what  Cnesar  had  anticipated  :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arverni,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  1).  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  where  two  of  his  legions 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vercingctorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.   Vellaunodunum  (in  the  coun- 
try of  Chateau-London),  Oenabum  (Orleans),  and 


Noviodnnnra  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  Door* 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  difficulty.  Alarmed 
at  Caesar's  rapid  progress,  Vercingetorix  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  lay  waste  their  country  and 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarters  for  his  troops.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but  Ava- 
ricum  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bitiin^**, 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  was  spared  from  the 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Ver- 
cingetorix. This  town  Caesar  accordingly  laid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts : 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  T.  Lnbienus  against  the  Se- 
nones  and  Parisii ;  the  other,  comprising  six  legions, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Gergovia  (near  Clermont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  storm 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  had  taken  No- 
viodunum,  in  which  Caesar  had  placed  all  his 
stores ;  and,  as  his  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labicnus 
in  the  country  of  the  Senoncs.  By  rapid  marches 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labicnus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  covra?r> 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  much  Larger  army  than  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.    Fearing  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  southwards 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that  of 
the  Sequani.    The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caesar  had 
procured  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infantry,  and  retreated 
towards  Aleeia  ( Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Semur 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Caesar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavalry,  Vercingetorix  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town,  which  was  considered  im- 
pregnable,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  succours  from 
his  countrymen.    Caesar  immediately  laid  siege 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  circumvallation 
around  it.    The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  Gallic  army,  which 
had  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.    The  Roman 
army  was  thus  placed  in  immirtent  peril,  and  in  no 
instance  in  Caesar's  whole  life  was  his  military 
genius  so  conspicuous.    He  was  between  two  great 
armies  :  Vercingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Alesia, 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  between 
250,000  and  300,000  men.     Still,  he  would 
not  raise  tho  siege.    He  prevented  Vercingetorix 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  routed 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally  compelled 
Alesia  to  surrender.    Vercingctorix  himself  thus 
fell  into  his  hands.   The  fall  of  Alesia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arverni.  C** 
sar  then  led  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Bibracte, 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.     After  receiving 
Caesar's  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  public 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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-  The  victories  of  the  preceding  year  had  deter- 
mined the  fiite  of  Gaol ;  but  many  states  still  re- 
mained in  arms,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
during  the  winter.  The  next  year,  B.  c.  51,  Cae- 
sar's eighth  campaign  in  Gaul,  was  occupied  in  the 
reduction  of  those  states,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  conquered  in  succession  the  Carautes,  the 
Bellovoci,  and  the  Armoric  states  in  western  Gaul, 
took  Uxellodunum,  a  town  of  the  Cadnrci  (Cahors), 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of 
Aquitania.  He  then  led  his  troops  into  winter- 
and  passed  the  winter  at  Nemetocenua  in 
He  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gaul;  and,  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
presence  would  soon  be  necessary  in  Italy,  he  was 
anxious  to  remove  all  causes  for  future  wars.  He 
accordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
states  with  honour  and  respect,  and  bestowed  great 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  liad  taught  the  Gauls  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar ; 
and  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  Having  thus  completed  the 
pacification  of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
leave  his  army  in  the  spring  of  a.  a  50,  and  there- 
fore, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  GaoL 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actively  engaged 
in  Gaul  during  the  last  two  years,  affairs  at  Rome 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
Crassus  in  the  Parthian  war  in  a.  c.  53  had  left 
Caesar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
and  never  seems  to  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  could  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  began  to  be  the  case  ;  Caesar's  bril- 
liant victories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body's 
mouth  ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  ill-disguised 
mortification  that  he  was  becoming  the  second 
person  in  the  state.  Though  this  did  not  lead 
him  to  break  with  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
anxious  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  early  as  B.  c.  53 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ac- 
cordingly used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
pence  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  b.  c  52,  and 
led  to  tho  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey's  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
gratify  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  them.  The  acts  of  Pompey's  consul- 
ship, which  were  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  belong  to  Pompey's  life;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
tained the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  break  entirely  with  Caiisar,  he  allowed 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caesar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    The  ten 
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years  of  Caesar's  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  b.  c.  4!),  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  b.  c.  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  num. 

In  the  following  year,  a  c  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measures  of  tho  consul  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
sar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  tho  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  u.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  B.  c  50,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paullus  and  Curio  by  large  bribes, and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Home.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  great  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caesar  should  bo 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  sennto 
by  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  that  Caesar  should  lny 
down  his  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do  ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run  ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  as  at  Milo's  trial.  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Marcellus.  Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  50,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  affection ;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Gnul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
nnder  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East.  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  B.  c.  53,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back  ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  tho 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  m 
lWgium  and  four  among  the  Acdui,  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Cisalpine  OauL  lie  took  up  hit  quar- 
ter* at  Ravenna,  the  last  town  in  his  province 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Curio,  who 
informed  him  more  particularly  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Caesar  still  shew- 
ed himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  accordingly  sent  Cuno  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same,  but  intimated  that 
he  would  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
aocedo  to  his  offer.  Curio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  R.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consuls  L.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  and  C. 
Claudius  Marccllus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
of  the  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  de- 
bate tho  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompcy's  father-in-law, 
was  carried, 44  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state." 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
O,.  Cassius  put  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.  Pompey  had  now  made  up  bis 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  und  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates 44  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state/1  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  the  city  in  disguise  to  Caesar's  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  should  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  along  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  ho  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar's 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  when  tho  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  learnt  the  last  resolution  of 
tho  senate,  ho  assembled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  him.    Finding  thorn  quite 
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willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  oc- 
cupied Ariminum,  where  he  met  with  the  tri- 
bunes. He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  consisting  of  6000  foot  soldiers  and 
300  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  him 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions. Therefore,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  cause  m  Italy, 
that  city  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Arrc- 
tium,  Pisaurtim,  Fanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  and 
Auximum,  fell  into  his  hands.  These  successes 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome;  it  was 
reported  that  Caesar's  cavalry  was  already  near 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  a  general  panic  seized  tho 
senate,  and  they  fled  from  the  city  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  till 
they  had  got  as  far  south  as  Capua.  Caesar 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Picenura 
till  he  came  to  Corfinium,  which  was  the  first  town 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahcnobarbus,  who  had  been  appointed 
Caesar's  successor  in  Gaul,  had  thrown  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  place,  and  fell  himself  into  Caesar's 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.  Caesar,  with  the  &ame  cle- 
mency which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  civil  war,  dismissed  them  all  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  was  accordingly  has- 
tening on  to  Brundisium,  intending  from  thence 
to  sail  to  Greece.  Pompey  reached  Brundisium 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  the  htttrr 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it  on 
the  17th  of  March  and  embarked  for  Greece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
Afrauius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's  legates  in  Spain, 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  country.  He 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Brundisium  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koine 
for  a  short  time,  ho  set  out  for  Spain,  having  left 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  city  and  M.  Antonius 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Valerius  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antonius  to 
occupy  IUyricum.  Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  opposi- 
tion; and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  commander.  C 
Antonius  also  met  with  bad  success  in  Illyri- 
cum, for  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  hinm  lf 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  however,  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  and  these 
disasters  were  more  than  counter  lialanccd  by  Cae- 
sar's victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Caesar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  aud  on  hi) 
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arrival  in  flaul  found,  that  Manilla  refuted  to 
submit  to  him.  He  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  but  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  be  left 
C.  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus  with  part  of  his  troops 
to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  continued  his  march  to 
Spain.  In  this  country  Pompcy  had  seven 
legions,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afranius 
in  the  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Pctrcius  in 
the  further,  and  two  under  M.  Terentius  Varro 
aUo  in  tho  latter  province  west  of  the  Anas 
(Ouadiana).  Varro  remained  in  the  west;  but 
Afranius  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
united  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  Ilerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris  (Segrc).  Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
difficulties  at  first  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
length  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
difficulties  that  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
They  themselves  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troops  disbanded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
rated among  Caesar's  troops,  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inarch  against  Varro;  but  after  the 
victory  over  Afranius  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
army  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  latter  arrived  at  Corduba  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days,  he  returned  to  GauL  Massilia  had 
not  yet  yielded,  but  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
arrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
accordance  with  Caesar's  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
nil  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
nominating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
pasted  over:  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
forms  under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
praetor  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
be  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
consul. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 
rendered, Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilins  Vatia 
Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
Hut  daring  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
important  laws  to  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
was  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  a  most  salutary 
measure,  (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 
Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Julia  Lue  de  Foenorc)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  various  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  passed  in  Pompey's  last 
consulship;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles ;  he  further  restored  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  rewarded  the 
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After  laying  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  went 
in  December  to  Brundisium,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.    He  had 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.    Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  large  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.    lie  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
gtvater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.    His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar's  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  face  of  Pompey's  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.  Hibuhis,thc  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  guard  ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
from  BmndUium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epcirus.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  15,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulus, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  tho  remainder  of  Caesar's  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive,    After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricura  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhacbium,  where  all 
Pompey's  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.    Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus.    Pompey  mean* 
time  had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhacbium, and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circa  m- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;  but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passago  through  Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.    Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled   to  retreat  from  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar's  veterans  tiff  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
success ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhochium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  on  issue  by  an  immediate  battle.  Ao* 
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cordingly,  when  Pompey  came  up  with  Girsar, 
who  waa  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Phnrsalus  or 
Pharsalia,in  Thessaly,  he  offered  him  buttle,  which 
waa  readily  accepted  by  Caesar.  Their  numbers 
were  rery  unequal  :  Pompey  had  45,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  7000  horse,  Caesar  22,000  foot-soldiers 
and  1000  horse.  Tho  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August,  B.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calcudar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Poiupey's 
amy.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caesar,  but  was  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.  [Pompmus.] 

Tho  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  the  fate  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  various 
laws  were  passed,  which  conferred  in  fact  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (u.  c.  48),  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modem  writers  have  repre- 
sented, fie  was  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
a  c  47 

Cocsai  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepa- 
rations fur  continuing  the  war.  The  war  iii  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar's  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascinations  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common  ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
Rut,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  tho  contest.  It  waB  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Caksarion; 
Clkopatra.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  close, 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  n.c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phar- 
uaccs,  the  son  of  tho  celebrated  Mithridates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Calvin  us,  one  of  Caesar's 
legates.  ThU  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long ;  for  Pharnacca,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  tho  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  Augunt,  near  Zela.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  attain  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
ber. As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Acmilius  Lcpidus  bis  master  of  the  horse. 
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His  third  dictatorship  consequently  logins  before 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  others  of  the  aristo- 
cracy was  now  confiscated  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  That  he  might  the  more  easily  re- 
ward his  own  friends,,  the  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  partisans  into  the  senate.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fufius  Calenus 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  caus.:J 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  formidable 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  ha 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
energy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (n.  c.  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  large  army 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  were  far  greater 
than  Caesar  could  bring  against  them  at  present ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
had  too  much  reliance  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numbers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Cae*ar 
was  in  considerable  difficulties ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  with  more  vigour,  and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  oa 
the  6th  of  April,  b.  c.  46,  in  which  the  Pompeiaa 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rome 
again  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  enemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  former  clemency,  he  should 
imitate  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  ground- 
less. A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  part  of  Caesar's 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  victors 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  all  those  in  civil  wars,  be 
freely  forgave  all  who  bad  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  Pompcians  and  Caesarian*.  His  object 
was  now  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  citizens  of  his  new 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  himself  arrived 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  his  hononr,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship, 
under  the  new  title  of  "Pracfectus  Morum,"  for 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  further  enemies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  successes  in 
the  civil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
umph was  to  commemorate  hia  victory  over  Juba, 
and  not  over  Scipio  and  Cato.  These  triumphs 
were  followed  by  largesses  of  corn  and  money  to 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banquets, 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainments.    Never  before  Lad 
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the  games  or  the  arms  and  the  amphitheatre  been 
celebrated  with  such  splendour;  for  Caesar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
so-called  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 

Caesar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator. He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
by  severe  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extrava- 
gance which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  other  general  from  fol- 
lowing his  own  career,  be  obtained  a  law  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rian province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  changes  this  year  (a  c.  46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
bis  country  and  the  civilized  world,  and  which  he 
accomplished  in  his  character  as  pontifex  maximus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosigcnes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
thematician, and  the  scribe  M.  Flavius,  though  he 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
their  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  confu- 
sion had  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
year  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year 
to  the  sun's  course.  (Did.  of  AnL  $.v.  Cutendarium.) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  large 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius 
and  Sextus.  Having  been  previously  designated 
consul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  u,  c.  46. 
With  his  usual  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Corduba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
offer  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated  ; 
but  he  brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  B.  c.  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-fought  battle  :  Caesar's  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general's  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
pcius  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Scxtus 
made  good  his  escape.  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
some  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
reach  Rome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
been  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
lowed triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Q.  Pedius.  The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
servile  flattery.  They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  bis 
victory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
crees, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  every  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
was  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
robe ;  be  was  to  receive  the  title  of 44  Father  of  his 
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country  ;**  statues  sf  him  were  to  be  placed  in  nil 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  bis  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  impemtor  for  life ;  be  was  nominated  consul 
for  tho  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  morum  for  life ;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course :  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  plucc ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  thnt  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  ocdilcs, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  ho 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptino 
manhes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  ho 
meditated  expeditious  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  ho 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  B»  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  hud 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Cucsnr 
had  for  some  time  post  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  jn  his  family;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  hod  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephewOctavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  tho  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
pcrcalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. Caesar's  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Hod  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  Bet  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it  1  cr- 
sonol  hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  probably  of  several  others.  Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
Caesar,  and  had  not  only  been  forgiven  by  him, 
but  raised  to  offices  of  rank  and  honour ;  but  for- 
giveness by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  renders  the  benefactor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  of  its  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  failed, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  n.  c  44. 
Caesar's  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
called  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business ;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
bo  effeminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  favours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
tbo  most  various  talents,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect.  He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  great- 
est man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  met  must  be  our 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  ex- 
tended. His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  die  above  sketch  ;  but  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  light. 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  propraetor 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  almost  entirely  en- 
paged  in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance;  he  had  never 
been  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  mili- 
tary experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  at  an  early 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gain<"d  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  the  age  of 
thirty;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith- 
standing, appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pleasure 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.  The  purity  of 
|  his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  ** 


an1 


his 

only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.  In  them  Caesar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  clear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  carries 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  bis  cam- 
paigns, and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pre- 
sent form  during  his  winter-quarters.  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  "  Ephemeridcs"  of  Caesar  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  **  CommentariL"  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author- 
ship is  discussed  under  Hirtil'R. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  also  wrote 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  but  the 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity and  diversified  knowledge: — 1.  -  Ora- 
tiones,"  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  account,  and  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Romamorum 
Fragmenta,  p.  404,  Ac,  2nd  ed.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  only  second  to 
Cicero.    (QuinliL  x.  1.  §  114;  VelL  Pat  iL  36; 
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Cic  Brut.  72,74 ;  Tac.  A»«.  xiii.  3,  D  d.  de OnU.2\  ■ 
PluL  Cae$.  3  ;  Suet  fbr*  55.)  2.  *  Epistolae,"  of 
which  several  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cice- 
ro's letters,  but  there  were  still  more  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  (Cae$.  56)  and  Appian  (//.  C.  ii.  79). 
3.  "  Anticato,"  in  two  books,  hence  sometime* 
called  44  Anticatones,"  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
44  Cato,"  which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praise 
of  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  n.  c  46. 
(Suet  L  c ;  Gell.  ir.  16 ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xii.  40,  41, 
xiii.  50,  Ac)  4.  44  De  Analogia,"  or  as  Cicero 
explains  it,  44  De  Ratione  Latine  loqm-ndi,"  in 
two  books,  which  contained  investigations  on  the 
Latin  language,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
he  was  crossing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
his  winter-quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
his  army  in  further  Gaul.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Cicero,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  Latin 
grammarians.  (Suet.  /.  c  ;  Cic  Brut.  72 ;  Plin. 
//.  -V.  Tii.  30.  g.  31 ;  Qell.  xix.  8;  Quintil.  i.  7. 
§  34.)  5.  u  Libri  Auspiciorum,"  or 44  Auguralia." 
As  pontiff  v  maximus  Caesar  had  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  Roman  religion,  and  seems  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent 
as  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius. 


(SaL  L  16  ;  comp.  Priscian,  vi.  p.  719,  ed.  Putsch.) 
6.  «*  De  Astris,"  in  which  he  treated 


of  the 

menu  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  (Macrob.  /.  c. ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xviil  25.  s.  57,  &c)  7.  u  Apoph- 
thegmata,"  or  44  Dicta  collectanea,"  a  collection  of 
good  sayings  and  witty  remarks  of  his  own  and 
other  persons.  It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 
Caesar  had  commenced  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 
he  kept  making  additions  to  it  even  in  bis  dic- 
tatorship, so  that  it  at  length  comprised  several 
volumes.  This  was  one  of  Caesars  works  which 
Augustus  suppressed.  (Suet  L  e. ;  Gic.  ad  Forn- 
ix. 16.)  8.  -  Pocmata."  Two  of  these  written 
in  his  youth,  **  Laudes  Herculis"  and  a  tragedy 
44  Oedipus,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
also  wrote  several  epigrams  of  which  three  are 
preserved  in  the  Latin  Anthology.  (Not.  68 — 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)  There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
poem  of  Caesar's,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratus's, 
and  lastly  one  entitled  44  Iter,"  descriptive  of  his 
journey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  a.  c.  46,  while  he  was 
on  this  journey. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
printed  at  Rome  in  1449,  foL  Among  the 
luent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planudes 
(Kraucf.  1606,  4 to.,  and  1669,4to.);  byGracvius, 
with  the  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  Celsus 
(Amst  1697,  8vo.,  and  Lug.  Bat  1713,  8vo.) ;  by 
Cellarius  (Lips.  1705);  by  Davis  with  the  Greek 
translation  of  Planudes  (Cant  1706,  1727,  4to.); 
by  Oudendorp  (Lugd.  Bat  1737,  4ton  Stuttgard, 
1822,  8vo.);  by  Morus  (Lips.  1780,  8vo.i  ro- 
edited  by  Gberlin  (Lips.  1805,  1819,  8vo.). 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
Caesar  are  the  biographies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian, 
and  Vclleius  Paterculus,  and  the  letters  and  orations 
of  Cicero.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julius 
Celsus,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's,  as 
has  been  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 

Historia  Julii  Cae- 


saria,"  Lips.  1827.  Among  modern  works  the 
best  account  of  Caesar's  life  is  in  Drumann's  <•'< 
chichte  Boms*  Caesar's  canqtnigns  have  been 
criticised  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  44  Precis 
des  Guerres  de  Cesar  par  Napoleon,  ecrit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  Pile  Sainte-Helene,  sous  la  dictee  de 
l'Einpcreur,"  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  account  of  Caesar's  coins,  see  Eckhel, 
voL  vL  pp.  1 — 17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed  ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  I 
(See  also  p.  516.) 


19,  20,  21.  Juliab.  [Julia.] 

22.  Carsarion.  [Carsarion.] 

23.  Sax.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Flamcn  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  year  it.  c  57.    (Cicrfe  Ilurtup.  Retp.  6.) 

24.  Srx.  Juliub  Caksar,  son  probably  of  No. 
23,  as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  B.  c.  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  great  Caesar  in  Spain  in  is.  c.  4  9,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M .  Tereutius 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  instigation  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  /JL  C.  ii. 
20  ;  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  66 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26  ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iii.  77 ;  compare  Baskuk,  Cakciliur.) 

C  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  ML 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Cains  was  born  in  a.  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  a  c  17,  and  in  the  Intter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Augustus.  In  B.  c.  13,  Cams,  who 
was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  youths  in  the  Trojan  gome  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marcellus  by  Augustus. 
In  a  c.  8,  Caius  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths,  but  they  early  shewed  signs  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importuned  their 
grandfather  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
honour.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  n  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honours  they 
solicited.  Thus  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  principes  iuventutis  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consulship  in  &  c.  5,  but  was  not  to  enter 

rs  it  till  five  years  afterwards.    He  assumed 
toga  virilis  in  the  same  year,  and  his  MWM 
in  is.  c.  2. 
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Cains  was  sent  into  Asia  in  H.  c.  I,  where  he 
patted  bit  consulship  in  the  following  year,  a.  d.  1. 
About  this  time  Phraates  IV.,  king  of  Parthia, 
seized  upon  Armenia,  and  Caius  accordingly  pre- 

fired  to  make  war  against  him,  but  the  Parthian 
ing  gave  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Caius  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Caius  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher- 
ously wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limym  in  Lycia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  A.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
August  20th,  A.  D.  2,  at  Massilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  suspected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Li  via.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,  18,20,  lv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonor.  x.  p.  539  ; 
Suet.  Any.  26,  5C,  (54,  65,  Tib.  12;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac.  Ann.  L  3,  ii.  4 ;  Floras,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lapis  Ancyronus.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Livia  or  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  40.)  L.  Cattax  was  to  have  married 
Acmilia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  (Ann.  iii. 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius :  their  portraits  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
nexed.  (Eckhel,  vL  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Caligula.] 
CAESA'KION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolcmaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  born 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  a  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesarion  was  born,  from  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antonius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
nfter  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarion  as  his  son  ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopntra 
had  afforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs in  a  c.  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  In  a  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  hiin  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
ton  of  Caesar,  and  nfter  the  battle  of  Act  mm  (a  c. 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India;  but  his  tutor  Khodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31,  xlix.  41,  L  1,  3,  li.  6; 
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Suet  Cues.  52,  Aug.  17;  Plut.  Cues.  49,  Anton. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Kaio-cfpfios),  a  physician 
who  is  however  better  known  ns  having  been  the 
brother  of  St  Gregory  Theologua,  He  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  his  father  (whose  name  was  Gre- 
gory) being  bishop  of  Nazianxus.  He  was  care- 
fully and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  made  great  progress  in  geometry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.  lie  after- 
wards embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  settled 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  became  the  friend  and  physician  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  a.  d.  337 — 300.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  by  the 
emperor  to  apostatixe  to  paganism  ;  but  he  refitted, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to 
his  native  country.  After  the  denth  of  Julian,  he 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valent,  and  Volenti  uinn,  by 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Rithv- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Xicaca,  he 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  upon 
which  his  brother  St.  Gregory  took  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  K}>.  20,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  worldly  cares,  and  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  This  he  had  long 
wished  to  do,  but  was  now  prevented  from  putting 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  which  took 
place  a.  n.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptism.  His 
brother  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  still  extant  (OraL  7,  vol.  i.  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particulars  of  his  life 
ore  taken  ;  and  also  wrote  several  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.  (Opera,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1110,  Acc.)  There  is  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  work,  with  the  title 
ritwrm,  Qmtestittnes  Theulnt/ume  et  Pliil<xopl.icir, 
which,  though  apparently  considered,  in  the  time 
of  Photius  (DihlioOi.  Cod.  2 1 0),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Oregon,-,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  with  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St.  Gregory,  and  in  collections  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  mid  Latin, 
August  Vindel.  1 626,  4to.  ed.  Elias  Ehinger.  The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  on  Feb.  25.  (Ada  Sanetorum,  Feb.  25, 
vol.  v.  p.  496,  &c. ;  limbec.  Biblioth.  Vindoh.  vol. 
iv.  p.  66,  &c,  ed.  Kollar  ;  Fabric.  BM.  Grate,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  435.  436.)  [W.A.G.] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  born  nt  Chalons 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aries  in 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  "of  trea- 
son, first  against  Alaric,  and  afterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honourablv 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  several  councils  of  the  church,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  bis  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Semipelagion  doctrines, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be- 
fore by  Catsianus,  and  bad  spread  widely  in  south- 
ern GnuL  A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  however 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
gyric than  of  a  sober  biography,  was  composed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Touloa. 
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Csmriu*  is  the  author  of  two  treatise*,  one  en- 
titled Regula  (ttl  Afonackos,  and  another  Regula 
ud  Virtfines,  which,  together  with  three  Kxhorta- 
tione$  and  tome  opuacula,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Leyden,  1677; 
and  were  printed  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the 
notes  of  Meynardus,  at  Poitiers  (Pctavium),  1621, 
8vo.  His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
mons or  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatus,  at  Basle,  1558,  4 to.,  and  1569,  foL, 
mid  are  included  in  the  Monumenta  SS.  Patrum 
Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  fol. 
p.  1861  ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
s«>me  smaller  tracts,  arc  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  referred  to  above;  and  the 
1 1th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland 
(Venice,  1 776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1699,  8ro.);  but,  be- 
sides these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  falsely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
monly assigned  to  Caesarius.  (  Vita  S.  Caesarii, 
Episc.  AreJatensis,  a  Ct/priuno,  ejus  Ditcipulo*  ei 
Messtano  I'resb.  et  Stepnutio  Diae.  con  script  a  duo- 
bus  libris,  in  the  Vilut  SS.  of  Surius,  27  August, 
p.  284.  Sec  also  Dissertatio  de  Vita  ct  Sariptis 
S.  CaesurrV,  AreJatensis  ArcAiep.,  by  Oudin  in  his 
Comment,  de  Seriptt.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  p.  1339 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  Funccius,  De  Inerti  ei  Decrcpita 
>  nectute  IAntjune  Latittae,  cap.  vi.  §  viii. ;  and  Baehr, 
(ieschickte  der  Rumischen  Literatur,  Suppl.  vol  iL 
p.  425.)  I  \V.  R.] 

CAESE'NNIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
family  at  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Cnesennius  and  Cae- 
sennin,  first  the  wife  of  M.  Fulcinius,  and  after- 
wards of  A.Caecina.   (Cic  pro  Caedn.  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  is  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
(Miiller,  IX rusher,  i.  p.  433.) 
CAESE'NNIUS  LENTO.  [Lento.] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PAETUS.  [Partus.] 
C.  CAE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
treated Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.  (Cic.  pro 
Im.UA 

P.  CAESE'TIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ir.  65,  v.  25.) 
CAESETIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavu*.] 
CAESE'TIUS  RUFUS.  [Rurus.] 
CAE'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  ylauitohrts.    (Tcrent  HeauL  v.  5, 
18  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CAE'SIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  [Caesius.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
ing an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
is  usually  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
A.  GelliuB  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis  :  *  Simu- 
lacrum dei  Veiovis  sngittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

videlicet  pnratae  ad  nocendum.  Quaproptcr  eum 
deum  plerique  Apollincm  esse  dixerunt"  The 
two  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares  :  between  them 
stands  a  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  forceps.    (Eckhel,  t.  p.  156,  Jtc.) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Aproniur, 
No.  3.] 

CAE'SIUS.  1.  M.  ( ' ak-h  N  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  n.  c  75.  (Cic  Verr.  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  Caesius,  a  rapacious  farmer  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  b.  a 
73,  &c.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cicero's  friends  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicia,  in  B.  c.  50.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat.  L  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicero's  villa  of  the  Maniliamun.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caesius  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  Caesius,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  acdile  at  Arninum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy, 
in  B.  c  47.   (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  11,  12.) 

5.  P.  Caesius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Poiupcius, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  (Cic  pro  Halo. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ud  Fam.  xiii.  51 ) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b  c.  47 ),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  ct  pro  paierna  amicitia),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  prac no- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  mav  be,  that  there 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
father  of  Cacoius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Srx.  Caesius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (pro  Flacc.  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  S.] 

^  T.  CAE'SIUS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Senilis  Sulpicius,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero, 
Pomponius  (Dig.  L  tit.  2.  s.  «*.  §  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  expression  which  pervades  the  wholo 
title  De  Orvjine  Juris.  His  words  are  these: 
w  Ab  hoc  (Scrvio)  piurimi  prufecerunt :  fere  torn  en 
hi  libros  conscripserunt :  Alfbnus  Varus,  A. 
Opilius,  T.  Caesius,  AufioiusTucca,  Aupidius 
Namusa,  Flavius  Priscus,  Ateius  Pacuvius, 
Larbo  Antistius,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
Publicius  Gkllius.  Ex  his  decern  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omncs  qui  fucrunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadra- 
ginta  libros."  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidi  i .  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  "  Ofilius,  Cancelling, 
et  Servii  auditores,  are  cited  Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  s.  6. 
§  1,  and  the  phrase  •Semi  auditores  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12,  pr.,  and  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit  3.  s.  1.  $6,  where  Servii 
auctores  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Servii  autlitorcs  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eight  disciples 
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of  Senrius,  or  rather  Namusn's  Digest  of  their 
works,  is  referred  to.  If  so,  it  is  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caesius,  and  did  not  include 
A.  Ofilius.  Dirksen  (Itriirae/te  zvr  Kunde  de* 
Jioem.  Reddx,  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  329),  who  thinks 
this  supposition  unnecessary,  does  not,  in  oar 
opinion,  shake  its  probability.  Ocllius  (vi.  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  from  Alfenus,  w  in  libro  Diges- 
tonim  trigesimo  ct  quarto,  Conjectaneorum  [aL 
Conlcctaneorum ]  autem  secundo."  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenns  wrote 
forty  books  Digestorum,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjcctanea  or  Conlcctanea  cited  by  Gel- 
lius  is  identical  with  the  compilation  of  Namusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  audi- 
tors. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  verbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  formulae  of  citation,  as  col- 
lected in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant.  Augustinus, 
de  Nominilmi  Propriis  Pandrctarum.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  M  Epistolarum  libro  undeeimo  et  Digesto- 
rum secundo.'"  (Bcrtrandi,  Blot  No^ujcwk,  ii.  13  ; 
Guil.  Grotii,  lltaeJCtorum,  L  11.  §  9;  Zimmcrn, 
A  R.G.  L  §  79.)  I  J.  T.O.J 

CAFASIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordus.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASI'CA.  [Nasica.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS.  [Taorwor.] 
CAESO'NI  A,  or  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lix. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Paullinn, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  a.  d.  38. 
According  to  Suetonius  (Col.  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  dny  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla) ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  this  daughter  was  born  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  Col.  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  28);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula's  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, a.  D.  41.  (Suet.  Col.  59;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 
CAESONI'NUS.  [Pisa] 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  a.  d.  40,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  far  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  marry  the  young  cqucs,  C.  Silius.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Caesoninus  saved  his  life  through 
his  rices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina's 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  basest  man- 
ner. (Tac  Ann.  xi.  36.)  [L,  S.J 


M.  CAESO'NI  US,  one  of  the  judices  at  Rome, 
on  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  integrity  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  b.  c.  74, 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  court  He  was 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  b.  c.  70,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  been  able  to  act  as  judex 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistrate  was  not 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  during  his 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  reason  among  others 
why  the  friends  of  Verres  were  anxious  to  post- 
pone his  trial  till  n.  a  69.  The  praetorship  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  liut  he  must  have  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namelv,  B.  c 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,  that  there  was 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  with 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic.  Vrrr.  Act  i.  10; 
Pseudo-Ascon.  in  loe.;  Cic  ad  All.  i.  1.)  This 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicero  speaks 
of  in  H.C.  45.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  11.) 

CAESO'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Maximis.] 

L.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  orator,  who  was 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  him. 
Cicero  (Iirut.  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  who  was  more 
skilful  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  low  persons  of  those 
times,  with  whom  accusation  was  a  regular  busi- 
ness. [L.  S.] 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  first  legion 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  n. 
1 4.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  soldiers, 
hut  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  ring- 
leaders in  chains  before  C.  Cactronius,  who  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considered  as  an 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  first 
and  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swords  and  formed 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indivi- 
dual was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  as  to  he 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  declared  him 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  sort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tacit  Amu  i.  44;  Ammiau. 
Marc  x xix.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centurion  and  one  of 
Caesar's  veteran  soldiers,  wns  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  n.  C  44, 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denounced  by  Cicero. 
(Phil.  riii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (roJoyJi),  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  sophist,  was  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsines  and  Gndnnv,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  n'ign  of  the  empemrs  Maxi- 
mus  and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Bervtus. 
and  wrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  !  n<(>. 
2t/>ro£f»t),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Rhetoric 
(Tfx"»J  'Pnropiiof),  Mid  Declamations  (M^Aeroi); 
but  no  fragments  of  these  works  are  now  extant 
(Suidos,  ».  r.  ralwo'f  ;  Eudoc,  p.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

CAICUS  (Keuicrfj),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  son  of  Oceonus  and  Tethys  (Ilesiod,  They. 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hermes  and  OcyrrhoV, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  Astraeus,  hence- 
forth called  Caicus.  (Plut  *U  Fluv.  21.)    [L.  S.] 

CAIE'TA,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  nurse 
of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aen.-y'u.  1;  Or.  Met.  x\r.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Crt-usa  or 
Ascanius.  (Serv.  ail  Am.  L  c.)  The  pmmnntnrv 
of  Coicta,  as  well  as  the  port  and  town  of  this 
name  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  were  believed 
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In  have  \>een  called  after  her.  (Klnuscn,  Ameat  u. 
d.  I'rmU.  p.  1044,  Ac)  IL.  S.] 

CAIUS  or  GAIUS  (rrfwt).  1.  The  jurist. 
[Gajos.1 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  is  mentioned  as 
an  author  by  Porphyry  (F3t  /Vo/.  14),  but  of  his 
writings  nothing  is  known.  Galen  (vol.  vi.  p.  53*2, 
ed.  Paris)  states,  that  he  henrd  the  disciples  of 
Cuius,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Caius  lived 
some  time  before  Galen. 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date.  Sto- 
lmeus  has  preserved  the  titles  of,  and  given  extracts 
from,  six  of  his  declamations.  (Stobaeua,  Florileg. 
vol.  i.  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3, 29, 56,  104, 
13.%  305,  &c) 

4.  A  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  lived 
nbout  a.  n.  310.  lie  was  at  a  later  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentiles,  which  probably  means,  that 
lie  received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 
heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  churches  that  might  bo  planted  among  them. 
(Phot.  Cod.  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  be 
engaged  in  the  celebrated  disputation  with  Proclus, 
the  champion  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  and  he  sub- 
sequently published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  *25,  iii.  23, 
vi.  '20. )  lie  also  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  AaBvpivOos, 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
Artemon.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  28  ;  comp.  Theodoret 
//.  E.  It.  21.)  Caius  is  further  called  by  Photius 
the  author  of  a  work  Ilfpl  tt"i  ttavroi  oiaias, 
which  some  consider  to  be  the  tame  as  the  work 
n*p\  tuv  iro»'T.M,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
usually  ascribed  to  llippolytus.  He  denied  the 
EpUtle  to  the  Hebrews  to  l>c  the  work  of  St  Paul, 
and  accordingly  counted  only  13  genuine  epistles  of 
that  apostle.  (Cave,  Hist.  IaL  i.  p.  6*5  ;  Fabricius, 
BiU.  Grace,  x.  p.  693,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

CAIUS  CAESAR.  [Caligula.] 
CALABER.   [Quintus  Smyrna  kis.] 
CALACTI'NUS.    [Cakcilius  Calactincs.] 
(  A'  LA  M  I S  ( KaAa^us),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 
anj*  of  the  ancient  authors.   It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 
believed  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  i.  3.  §  3.)    Besides  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomcnes,  the  son  of  Iliern,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  father's  victory 
at  Olympia.    (Paus.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viii.  42.  §  4.) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomencs  after 
Ilicro's  death  (n.  c  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athens 
ceased  B.  c  429.  The  38  years  between  these  two 
dates  may  therefore  safely  he  taken  as  the  time  in 
which  Calamis  flourished.    (Sillig,  Cat.  Art.  u  v.) 
Calamis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
antiquity.    He  wrought  statues  in  bronze,  stone, 
gold,  and  ivory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
embosser.    (Plin.  //.  A.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  15,  xxxvi. 
4.  b.  3.)    Besides  the  Apollo  Alexicacos  which 
was  of  metal  (Sillig.  Cut.  Art.  p.  117),  there  existed 
a  marble  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Scrvilian  gardens 
in  Rome  (Plin.  //.  A",  xxxvi.  4,  5),  and  a  third 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 
Lucullus  carried  to  Rome  from  the  Illyrian  town 
Apollonia.   (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)    A  beardless  As- 
clepios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 
(consecrated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos,  an 
Aphrodite,  an  Alcmeiie,  and  a  Sosnndra,  arc  men- 
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tioned  as  works  of  C«lomis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortals  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 

was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authors :  

"Quis  enim  eorum,  qui  hacc  minora  animadver- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  signa  rigid iora  esse, 
quam  ut  imitentur  rcritatem?  Calomidis  dura 
ilia  quidem,  sed  tarocn  molliora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta." 
(Bnt  18;  comp.  QuintiL  xil  10.)       [W.  L] 

CALAMITES  (KaAapinfr),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  (DeCo- 
ro*.  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hcsych.  and  Suid.  m.  r.  KaXafdrrit.)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Calamites: 
some  think  that  Calamites  is  a  false  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  laerp6t  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Calamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
tho  JtdAopas  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Calamites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  nnd  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  Jahn,  Jahrb.fur  PkHoL 
u.  I'aed.  for  1838.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'LANUS  (KdXayot),  one  of  the  so-called 
gymnosophists  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian army  from  Taxila  nt  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
without  evincing  any  nymptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
Anal.  vii.  2,  &c;  Aelian,  V.  //.  ii.  41,  v.  6;  Pint. 
Alex.  69;  Strab.  xv.  p.  686 ;  Diod.  xvii.  107; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437 ;  Lucian,  De  M.  Pertg.  25  ; 
Cic  Ttuc.  ii.  22,  De  Divinat.  I  22,  30 ;  VaL  Max. 
L  8,  Ext  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Alex.  65),  Sphines.  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanus  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  tca\f  instead  of 
the  Greek  xaV*'  What  Plutarch  here  calls  k<x\4 
is  probably  tho  Sanscrit  form  cu/ydft<i,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi- 
fies good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Josephus  (c. 
Apian.  L  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers were  called  KdAwot,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  ( I-issen,  in  the  lihein.  A/awttm.  fvr 
PhUol.  i.  p.  176.)  [L.  S.] 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (KoAar,  KaAAaj).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  tho 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmcnion 
and  Attains,  n.  c.  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.    In  n.  c  335,  Calas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  tho 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaetcum.  (Diod. 
xvi.  91,  xvii.  7.)     At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
ii.  c  334,  he  led  the  Thcssalian  cavalry  in  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  or  Hclles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlngonia  was  soon 
after  added.    (Air.  Anal.  L  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p.  SI, 
d.;  Curt.  iii.  1.  §24;  Diod.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Calas  :  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  Right  of 
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his  father  in  325  [Harpalis],  as  we  know  from 
Arrian  that  Demarchus  succeeded  him  in  the 
satrapy  of  the  HeIle»pontine  Phrygia  during  Alex- 
ander's life-time.  (See  Droysen,  Getch.  der  Nachf. 
Alex.  p.  68,  note  29;  Thirlwall's  Greece^  vol.  viL 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Casaander's  generals,  whom  he  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Perrhaebia,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  vengeance  on  Olym- 
pias,  B.  c  317.  Calas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
ni*  opponent's  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxiura,  a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia, whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pias,  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Acacides  in  Aetolia,  B.  c  316. 
(Diod.  xix.  35,  3fi,  52.)  [E.  E.] 

CALATI'NUS,  A.  ATI'LIUS,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul- 
ship falls  in  n.  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  province,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistratum,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  viii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latinus  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
be  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  siege  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  have  perished  with  his 
army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpurnius 
Flammo,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  (Li  v.  Epit.  17,  xxii.  CO;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxiL  6 ;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Floras,  ii.  2.  §  1 3,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator ; 
Aurel.  Vict.  De  Vir.  Illustr.  39;  Gell.  iiL  7; 
Krontin.  Stratug.  iv.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Prepanum,  and  other  places,  which  liad  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  Ou  his  return  to  Koine  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  B.  c.  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  event  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  now  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panorama. 
(Polyb.  L  3«;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  In  a.  c.  249 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
nn  army  out  of  Jtaly.  (Liv.  Epit.  19;  Suet. 
Tiber.  2;  Zonar.  viii.  15;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17.) 
Several  years  later,  in  a.  a  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  LutatiusCatnlus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  proconsul.  (Vol.  Max.  ii. 
K.  §  2.)  Beyond  the  fact  that  be  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic 
Lh  Ug.  ii.  11,  Lk  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  23 ;  Tacit  Arm, 
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ii.  49  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)  A.  Atiliot 
Calatinus  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  tomb 
w  as  adorned  with  the  inscription  44  unum  hune 
plurimae  consentiunt  gentes  populi  primarium 
fuisse."  (Cic.  De  Sened.  17,  De  Fkub.  ii.  35,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  (L.S.) 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Campunian  family  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Companions,  the  Calavii  ore  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  Rome,  B.  c  211, 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  the 
Campanians  had  suffered  from  the  Romans.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  family,  together  with  their  slaves  who  bad 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  arrested  and 
punished.    (Liv.  xxvi.  27.) 

1,  2.  Novics  Calavius  and  Ovrus  Calavius 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  b.  c,  314.  C  Mae- 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  hare 
made  away  with  themselves.    (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

3.  Ofilius  Calavius,  son  of  Ovius  Calavius, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  when 
in  &  c.  321  the  Campanians  exulted  over  the  de- 
feat of  the 'Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  Calavins  taught  his 
fellow-citizens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuvil's  Calavius,  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  mnn  of  great  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, who,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  sacrificed 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  love  of 
dominion.  In  B.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
gained  his  victory  on  bike  Trasimcnus,  Pacuvms 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy  at  Capua.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  parties,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  senate 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first, 
because  ho  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  to 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  be 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  entrust 
themselves  to  htm.  Fear  induced  the  senators  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senators  up 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  doors  well 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  prisoners,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  and 
juster  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  cosily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  successor 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tired  and 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordered  that 
the  old  senators  should  retain  their  dignity  and 
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be  liberated.  Calaviua,  who  by  this  stratagem  had 
laid  the  senators  under  great  obligations  to  himself 
and  the  popular  party,  not  only  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  people  and  the  senate, 
but  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
republic,  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  B.  a  216,  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter-quarters  at  Capua.  Perolla,  the  son  of 
Calaviua,  had  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  had  sided  with  Lucius  Magius, 
but  his  father  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  even  invited  father  and  ton  to  a  great  en- 
tertainment which  he  gave  to  the  moat  diatin- 
Campaninna.  But  Perolla  could  not 
his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
went  to  the  repast  armed  with  a  sword,  intending 
to  murder  Hannibal.  When  Pacuvius  Colaviua 
left  the  banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan ;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man's  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  bloody  design.  (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 4, 
8,  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CALA'VIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CALCHAS  (Kd\xat\  a  son  of  Theater  of  My- 
cenae or  Megoro,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Horn  //.  i.  69, &c,  xiii.  70.) 
He  foretold  tho  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
war,  even  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  war  he  explained  to  them 
the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (//.  ii.  322 ;  Ov. 
Met.  xii.  19,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  97 ;  Paus.  i.  43. 
|  h)  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Calchas  should 
die  if  he  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
himself;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  for  Cal- 
chas met  the  famous  soothsayer  Mopsus  in  the 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
him  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
on  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pigs  which  a 
sow  was  going  to  give  birth  to — things  which 
Mopsus  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchas  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strab. 
nr.  p.  642,  \.-..  668 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  427, 980.) 
Another  story  about  his  death  runs  thus  :  a  sooth- 
sayer saw  Calchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  near  Grynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.  When  the  grapes  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  hit  hand, 
the  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Calchas  to  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  dropped 
the  cup  and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Vxrg.  Edog.  xi.  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lastly,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
disputed  with  Mopsua  the  administration  of  the 
oracle  at  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
chus,  king  of  the  Lycions,  while  Mopsus  said  that 
he  would  not  be  victorious  The  latter  prophecy 
waa  fulfilled;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  dc- 
feat,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  ( Conon,  A'arrui  6.) 
Respecting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Daunia,  tee 
Did.  of  Ant.  u  e.  Chromium.  [L.  8.] 

CALDUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Caelia  gens.  The  word  caldus  is  a  shortened 
form  of  calidus,  and  hence  Cicero  (de  Invent,  ii.  9) 
says,  "  aliquem  Caldum  vocari,  quod  temerario  ct 
repentino  consilio  sit." 

1.  C.  Caklius  Caluur,  a  contemporary  of  L. 
Crass  us,  the  orator.  No  member  of  his  family 
had  yet  obtained  any  of  the  great  office*,  but  he 
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succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  hia  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  great.  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaeatorship 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  21),  he  waa  elected  in  n.  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  pleba.  Hia  tribuneship  is  remark- 
able for  a  lex  tabclloria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
(De  Leg.  iii.  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic  In  B.c.  94,  he  waa 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitiua  Aheno- 
barbua,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  he  himself  waa  a  novua  homo :  and 
after  his  conaulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  Hia  {pania) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhcl  refers  to  tho 
town  of  Clunia.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Epulonet.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Mariua  and  Sulla,  a  c  03,  Caldus  waa 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinaa  and  Brutua,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  hia  legiona  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutua  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  -  Caldua  waa  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  L  25,  Brut.  45, 
us  Vcrr.  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Cons.  3,  pro  Alurcn.  8  ; 
J.  Obsequcnt,  111;  A  aeon.  Argum.  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plut  Pomp.  1 ;  Cic  ad  Atl.  x.  12, 
14  —  16,  de  Orat.  ii.  64;  ad  Hertnn.  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelum  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  aa  C 
Caeliua  Caldua  or  not ;  com  p.  Eckhcl,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C.  Caxlius  Caldus,  a  son  of  L.  Caeliua 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  B.  c  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  waa  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion in  tho  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  hia  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  it  one 
{ad  Fam.  ii.  1 9)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  waa  quaestor  designates.  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
ii.  15,  ad  Att.  vl  2,  4—6,  vii.  1.) 

3.  Caldus,  the  last  member  of  the  family  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barbarians  inflicted  Upon  the  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldua  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  [L.S.] 
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a  native  of  the  town  of  Apri  or  Aprus  in  Thrace, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus.  He  delivered  a  great  number  of  homi- 
lies at  Constantinople,  which  created  great  sen  Ra- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  Raid  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  tbera 
hare  been  published  by  Greater  (De  CVwee,  ii. 
p.  1363,  &c,  and  1477,  Ac),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Cave,  Hut. 
Lit.  ii.  p.  497,  Ac.,  ed.  Lond. ;  Fabric.  Bill. 
Gran.  xi.  p.  591,  kc)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (Moiwj)*  KaAifcas), 
a  relative  of  Joannes  Calecas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1 360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamas.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  are  published:  —  !.  M  Libri  ir  ad  versus 
errores  Graecorum  de  Processione  Spiritus  Sanctis 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Arabrosius  Camaldulensis,  and 
wm  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stcnartins, 
IngoUtadt,  1616,  4 to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  382,  Ac.,  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  "  De  Essentia  et 
Opemtione  Dei n  (ircpi  ovolas  ko\  irrpytlai),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
behsius,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Auctarium  Novissimnm 
Bibl.  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  fol.  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Palamas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1351.  3.  *  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Cathobcae 
Fidei"  (irtpl  vltrrtw  *ol  *tpl  riv  if%iv  Tifr  KaOo- 
Xncijs  vloTHtt).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefiaius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  ii.  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bibl  Patr.  voL  xxvi.  p.  345,  Ac, 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS*,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton's  Append,  to  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  55, 
Ac;  Fabric  Biblioth.  Graec.  xi  p.  453,  Ac.)  [L.S.J 

CALENUS.  [Olknur.] 

CALF/NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
grns,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  municipium 
in  Campania ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  220,  Ac) 

1.  Q.  Fufius  Calhncs  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  {Philip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenus 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  Fufius  Q.  f.  C.  n.  Calbnus,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nized P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  bis  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dca.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  by  the  ordinary  court.  This 
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bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortensius,  though  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  be  ac- 
quitted. However  the  law  was  passed,  and  Fufius 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  L  c  59,  be  was 
elected  praetor  by  the  influence  of  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  active  ever 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  carried  a  law,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges,  senators,  equites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  sepa- 
rately, so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  be  also  shared  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly treated,  says  Cicero  («/  AO.  ii.  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citizens. 

In  B.  c  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  murdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  GauL  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Branduutun, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  called  upon  Cieero 
at  his  Formian  Villa,  on  which  occasion  he  called 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ix.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  tbo  troops  from  1  taly.  But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeiros  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  most  of  them:  Ca- 
lenus himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharealia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchome- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Mcgara,  and  Patra» 
In  B.  c  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  bl  c.  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transactions  of 
the  early  part  of  b.  c  43,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  Cassiuj 
(xlii.  1,  Ac.)  puts  into  his  mouth,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaf*, 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Calenus  served  as  the 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  bitter 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Perusinian  war  terminated,  in  B.  c.  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianos  was 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenus 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  for- 
tunately for  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  surrendered 
the  army  to  Octavianus  without  striking  a  blow. 
It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  during 
the  proscription  of  (b.  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  great 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  tho  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Fnujm.  p.  199.  ed 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  r.  6,  ad  Alt.  i.  14,  15,  xi.  15,  16; 
SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  330,  235 ;  A  scon,  ad  Milt*. 
p.  43,  ed.  OrelU;  Cic  Philip,  viii.  4,  Ac.  ;  Cses. 
B.  O.  viii.  39,  B.  C.  iiL  8,  26,  55 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  8,  xUi.  14,  55,  xlviiL  10,  20;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  58,  v.  3, 12,  24,  S3,  51,  61 ;  comp.  OreUi, 
Ouom.  Tuli.  ii  p.  259.) 

3.  Calbnus,  L.  (Fufius),  is  mentioned  only 
by  Cicero  (c.  Verr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witne 
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CALffNUS,  JU'LIUS,  an  Aeduan.  After 
the  battle  of  Cremona,  in  A.  D.  69,  in  which  the 
army  of  Vitellius  wm  defeated  by  Antonius  Pri- 
mus, Julias  Cult- mis,  who  bad  himself  belonged  to 
the  VitelUan  party,  was  sent  to  Gaul  as  a  living 
proof  of  their  defeat.  (Tac  Hitt.  iii.  35.)    [L.  S.] 

CALE'NUS,  M.  VALE'RIUS  CORVUS. 
[Corvus.] 

CALE'TOR  (KoXifr»*p),  a  son  of  Clytius,  slain 
at  Troy  by  the  Telamonian  Ajar.  (Horn.  //,  xv. 
419;  Paus.  z.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
name,  the  father  of  Aphareus,  occurs  in  JL  xiii. 
541.  [I*  S.] 

CA'LGACUS  or  GA'LGACUS,  a  British  chief 
who  distinguished  himself  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  war  with  Agricola.  Tacitus  (Agr.  29,  &c.) 
gives  a  noble  specimen  of  his  love  of  liberty  in  the 
speech  he  puts  into  his  mouth.  [L.  S.] 

CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.  [Coeco- 

M1U&] 

CALI'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  I.  Cn.  Cali- 
DIU8,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
great  influence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
senator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Verres. 
(Cic  Verr.  iv.  20.) 

2.  Q.  Cali n:i -.s  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a  c  99, 
carried  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Numidicus  from  banishment.  In  gratitude 
fur  this  service,  his  son  Q.  MeteRus  Pius,  who  was 
then  consul,  supported  Calidius  in  his  canvas  for 
tbe  practorship  in  a  c.  80.  Calidius  was  accord- 
ingly praetor  in  a  r.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 
lius  (not  Gallius,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconius  states), 
and  condemned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
been  large,  Calidius  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
sum  than  three  million  sesterces.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 
§  7;  Cic.  pro  Plane  28,  29 ;  Cic  Verr.  Act  L  13; 
PM  udo-Ascon.  ad  loc.;  Cic  Verr.  iii.  25.)  This 
Calidiua  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
Rome,  about  it.  c  82,  to  command  Murena  to  de- 
sist from  the  devastation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
ridates.  (Appion,  MUhr.  65.) 

3.  M.  i'unni\  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-Ascon. 
«■/  Cic.  Verr.  Act  L  1 3),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
died under  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  was  also 
the  teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Euseb. 
Ckron.  OL  179.  2.)  Cicero  passes  (Brut.  79,  80) 
a  high  panegyric  upon  Calidius'  oratory,  which  he 
characterizes  at  considerable  length,  and  particu- 
larly praises  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
But  while  Calidius  explained  a  thing  most  lucidly, 
and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
feelings  of  his  hearers  and  producing  conviction. 
Velleios  Paterculus  (ii.  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
Hortensius,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
and  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
«*»ubtilitas"  of  Calidius. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  we  have 
mention  was  delivered  in  ac  64,  when  he  accused 
Q.  Gallius,  a  candidate  for  the  practorship,  of  bri- 
bery. Gallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
oration  a  few  fragments  are  extant  (A scon,  in 
Orai.  w  Tog.  cand.  p.  88,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  Brut.  80 ; 
Festus,  j.  v.  Su/es.)  In  a  c  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  recall  from  banishment  (Quintil.  x.  i.  §  23  ; 
Cic  pott.  Red.  in  Sen.  9.)  In  a  c  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  11, 
iii.  2.)  In  a  c  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (Ascon. 
m  MUon.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  a  c 
64.  (CacL  ap  Ck.  ad  Fam.  viii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  a  c  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  afterwards,  ho 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  his  province,  in  n.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.  12;  Euseb.  Citron.  OL  180.  4.) 

(The  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  434, 
&c  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  Brutus,  p.  evil  and  Westermann'a 
Cach.  der  Rbm.  BeretlUamkeit,  §  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
tbe  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot  with 
the  inscription  M.  calid.  q.  Ma  cn.  Ft.,  that  is, 
M.  Calidius,  Q.  Metellua,  and  Cn.  Fulviua,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint 


CAXIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidius,  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
[Ati  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must  of  course,  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  bis  name  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.     [W.  R.] 

CALl'GULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  a.  d.  37  to  a.  d.  41.  Hia 
real  name  was  Cuius  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  caligue,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  fether  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Scnec  De  CotutanL  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  Agrippina,  and  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
August  A.  D.  12.  (Suet  Col.  8.)  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients ; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle;  but  Suetonius 
baa  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  Antram 
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that  he  was  born  at  that  town.  His  earliest  1 
years  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  his  father  in* 
Germany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  soldiers, 
witli  whom  he  became  accordingly  very  popular. 
(Tac.  Annul,  i.  41,  GO  ;  Suet.  CW.  9;  Dion  Cass. 
Ivii.  5.)  Caligula  also  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  his  return  first 
lived  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Livia  Augusta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  was  hated  by 
Sejanus,  but  his  favour  with  Tiberius  and  his 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Germanicus  saved  him. 
(Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  a.  d.  32,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius sumrooued  him  to  come  to  Capreae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  bis  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  declared,  that 
tin- re  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  so  bail  a 
master.  (Suet.  Cut.  10;  Tac  Annul.  vi.20.)  But 
his  savage  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe- 
less seen  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Claudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  which  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (lviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  a.  d.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quacstorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.    (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8 ;  Suet  CuL  12.) 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  A.  D.  36, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself,  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  23; 
Tac.  AnnaL  vi.  45,  &c)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Nacvia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet.  Cul. 
12;  Toe  Annul,  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  28; 
Philo,  Legal,  ad  CuL  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a.  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele- 
rated his  death.  In  aftertimes  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  family  had  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  from  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lustly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  tliat  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  (Anatl.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
716.  73,  CaL  12;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  28.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Misenuxn  to 
Rome,  Caligula  accompanied  it  in  the  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  haJuted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  sou  of  Ger- 
manicus. Tiberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
grandson  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 
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I  senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  to 
Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Tibe» 
rius.  (Suet.  CuL  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  1  ;  com  p. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvii'u  6.  $  9.)  In  regard  to  all 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution  :  he  paid  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  these 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.  After  having 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  im- 
mediately fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towards  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  ashes  con- 
veyed from  Pandataria  and  the  Poutian  islands  to 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mausoleum  with 
great  solemnity.  But  notwithstanding  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardoned  all 
those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
instruments  against  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Forum. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  those  who  had  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restored 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  he  also  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces- 
sor, he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  Ttm* 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  put 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  released  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commagene 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  increased 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilicia. 

On  the  first  of  July  a.  d.  37,  Caligula  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship  together  with  Claudius, 
his  father's  brother,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seized  by  a  serious 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accession  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  justiiiud  by  the  justice  and  moderation  he 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  like  a  diabolical 
than  a  human  being — he  acts  completely  like  s 
madman.  A  kind  of  savageness  and  gross  volup- 
tuousness had  always  been  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  but  still  we  arc  not  justified  in  sup- 
posing, as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  bis  real  dispo- 
sition; it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  illness 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loose  all 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he  now 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  them. 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe- 
rius, the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  had 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  prince i*  jmvenUUu,  to 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  wished 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness ;  and 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  vowed  their  lives  for 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their 
vow  into  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existence. 
He  also  commanded  several  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  among  them  his  grandmother  Antonia, 
Macro,  and  his  wife  Ennia  iNaevia,  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  His  thirst  for  blood  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  number  of  his  victims,  and  mur- 
dering soon  ceased  to  bo  the  consequence  of  his) 
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hatred  ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  amuse* 
went  with  him.  Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  Circus,  when  there  were  no  more 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  nt  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer, he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out. 
Often  when  he  was  taking  his  meals,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eves, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
agony.  Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
were  more  favourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  com- 
petitors than  to  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
had  only  one  head." 

But  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup- 
tuousness and  obscenity.  He  carried  on  an  inces- 
tuous intercourse  with  hi*  own  sisters,  and  when 
Drusilla,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grief,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
safe  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
disgracefully  contracted  as  they  were  ignomiuioualy 
dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  List- 
ing influence  over  him  was  Caesonia.  A  point 
which  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
brain  is,  that  in  his  self- veneration  he  went  so  far 
as  to  consider  himself  a  god:  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;  he 
would  frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
these  divinities,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  a  tem- 
ple to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  offer  sa- 
crifices to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
in  gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 
dressed  precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans were  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
purchase  the  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money, 
lie  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Incitatus  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  consulship,  his  colleague.  No  one  but  a  com- 
lete  madman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 
ke  these. 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
surpass  belief.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  nearly  drained  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
less manner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
constructed  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
Puteoli,  a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  houses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
umph, and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
such  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
vised. In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  remain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his. servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  daises  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year's  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  token  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  a.  n.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gae- 
tulicus  and  Aemi  lius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  waa 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acta  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  ho  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
a.  D.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  os*n 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lamiaui,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  turf.  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters^ 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
he  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sucton.  Cal'ujnla  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1  ;  AureL  Vict.  De  Can.  3; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  caksar 
avo.  gkrm.  p.  M.  tr.  pot.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  diws  avo. 

PATKR  PATRIAK.  [L.  S,] 
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CALTPPUS.  [CALtPPifli] 
CALLAESCHRUS.  [Antihtat**] 
CALLAICCS,  a  surname  of  D.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  15.] 
CALL  AS.  [Cai.as.1 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS  (Amj- 
rpiot  KaXAaTiafOf),  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work  on  Europe  and  Asia  (ir*pi  Ei5p*Mr»}!  koI 
Acrfar)  in  twenty  books  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83; 
Steph.  Byx.  ».  r.  'Amtiripa ;  Strab.  i.  p.  60 ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  comp.  Verb.  4;  Lucion.  Maerob. 
10;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  L  65,  x.  19;  M.ircian. 
Heracl.  passim.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAufotjOt  »»  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  51)  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  arm v,  b.  c  480.  [E.E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAiaSn*).  »  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenacus  (xiii.  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled  "Kyvota  was  ascribed  by  seme  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliadcs.  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenacus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliadcs  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Euclcidcs,  B.  c.  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  fact  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meincke  {Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliadcs  in 
Athenaeus  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.        [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADKS  (KaAA.cfSm),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  {Dial.  Mercir. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtesan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Grace.  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxiv.  8,'s.  19.)  [W.  L] 

CALLI'ANAX  (KaAAidVa*),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  n.  c.  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  hare  been  preserved  by  (ialen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  Ei  at  A^si  koAAIwcui 
iytlvaT'i :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (//.  xxi.  1 07), 
KdrOavt  xal  UirpoKKos,  Bwtp  aio  woAAoV  dutlntv. 
(Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippvcr.  **  Epid.  VIS*  iv.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145  ;  Pallad.  Comment.  Ilippocr. 
■  Epid.  VI."  $  8,  apud  Dietx,  Schol.  in  Hijtpocr. 
el  Gal.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALLI'AUUS(KaAAfopoi),ason  of  Odocdocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Calliarus  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byx.  s.v.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KaAA(ai),  a  son  of  the  Heracleid 
king  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, caused  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Dciphontes,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  to  his  sons.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.1 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KaAA/oi, 
'ImroWos),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  o!  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
toph.  Av.  283;  SchoL  ad  loc. ;  Perizon.  ad  Ael. 
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V.  H.  xiv.  16.)  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  torch- bearer  at  the  Eleosinian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  descent  from  Triptolemu*.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi  3.  §  6.) 

1.  Hipponicus  L,  the  first  of  the  family  on  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {SoU  1 5,  comp.  Pol. 
Praer.  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solon, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  <r«o~a'x0cto, 
B.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference with  landed  property.  Of  this  information 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  purchase  of 
Large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Bockh  thinks, 
however  {PuU.  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Callias  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probably 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peisistratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  buy 
the  tyrant's  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expul- 
sion. On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi.  122 ;  see  Larcher,  ad 
loc.),  we  learn,  that  he  spent  much  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  b.  c  564  (SchoL 
ad  Aristojih.  Av.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  marry  any 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  HirroNicus  II.,  sumamed  Amnion,  son  of 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con- 
siderably by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  pLice  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de- 
stroyed Diomnestus  kept  the  money ;  but  his  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  i* 
given  by  Athenacus  (xii.  pp.  536,  f„  537,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heracleides  of  Pontus;  but  it  is 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  u  c. 
490.  (Herod.  vL  99—101.)  Possibly  the  auec- 
dote,  like  that  of  Callias  AaxwoirAovTos  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  family. 

4.  Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  was  present  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  slew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  Aoxk&*\qutos  ( I'lut.  Aristeid.  .r> ;  Schol. 
ad  Aristopk.  A'ui.  65;  llcsych.  and  Suid.  t.  r. 
\cikk6w\u\stoi),  which,  however,  we  may  perhaps 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  fiaBvvkourot, 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  family's  wealth. 
(Bockh,  Pull.  Econ.  of  Athene,  h.  iv.  ch.  3.)  His 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  if 
not  powerful;  for  Plutarch  {Aristeid.  25),  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.  Aristeidcs,  who  was  hi* 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  must 
therefor-  have  taken  place  before  u.  c.  468,  tha 
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probable  date  of  Aristeidcs'  death.  In  Herodotus 
mi.  151 )  Callias  it  mentioned  as  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxcs;  and  this  statement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Diodorus,  who  ascribes 
to  the  victories  of  Cimon,  through  the  negotiation 
of  Callias,  a.  c.  449,  a  peace  with  Persia  on  terms 
most  humiliating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
treme suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  (Pnus.  i.  8  ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  Wcs- 
scling,  ad  loc. ;  Mitford's  Greece,  ch.  xi.  sec.  3,  note 
II;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to;  Bockh,  Publ.  l\con. 
of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  12,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes,  and 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  more  than 
12,0001.,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Dcm.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  428;  Lya,  pro  Arutuph. 
Bom.  §  50.) 

5.  Hipponicus  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  II., 
and  with  Eurymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  successful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  n.  < .  426.  (Thuc.  iii.  91 ;  Diod.  xii.  65.) 
lie  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dclium,  u.  c.  424, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  general*.  ( Andoc  c  Alcib. 
p.  30.)  It  must  therefore  have  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Prut.  1'eric.  24;  comp.  Palm,  ad  Aristoph.  Av. 
283  ;  Wesseling,  ad  /Mod.  xii.  65.)  His  daughter 
llipparetc  became  the  wife  of  Alcibiadcs,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest,  according  to  An- 
docides that  had  ever  before  been  given.  (Andoc. 
c  Alcib.  p.  30;  Plut  Alcib.  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Hipponicus  was  married  to  Theodoras,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  I  hoc  rates  the  orator.  (Isocr.  de 
Big.  p.  353,  a)  In  Plato's  "Cratylus,"  also  (pp. 
384,  391),  Hermogenes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Ilippotiicus  and  brother  of  Callias;  but,  as  in  p. 
391  he  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  his  father's  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenophon  (Mem.  iL  10),  he  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate. (Sec  Did.  of  Aid.  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Ael.  V.  II.  xiv.  16,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
cletus  the  sculptor. 

6.  (alius  III.,  son  of  Hipponicus  III.  by  the 
lady  who  married  Pericles  (Plut.  Perk.  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune in  u.  c.  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconeile- 
able  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  "  Flatterers  " 
of  Eupolis,  the  comic  poet,  B.C.  421,  as  having 
recently  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (A then.  v.  p. 
218,  c.)  In  B.  c.  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Andocides  by  a  charge  of  profa- 
ii.it ion.  in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Elcusis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  110, 
&jc  ) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
accused,  the  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocides  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt  In  b.  c.  392,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphicrates.  (Xcn.  Nell.  iv.  5.  §  13.)  He 
was  hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negotiate  peace  with  that  state  in  B.C.  371,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
absurd  and  sclf-glurifying  speech  of  his  (Hell.  vL  3. 
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§  2,  &c,  comp.  v.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro- 
pensities appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  father's  death,  as  the  44  evil 
genius''  (dAmfptoj)  of  his  family.  (Andoc.de  Myet. 
§  130,  &c. ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  429,  Av.  284, 
&c. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  502;  A  then.  iv.  p. 
169,  a;  AeL  V.  II.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
phon's  14  Banquet,"  and  also  that  of  Plato's  u  Pro- 
tagoras," is  laid  at  his  house;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socrates.  (See  Plat  Protag.  pp.  335,  338  ;  comp. 
Plat  Apol.  p.  20,  a,  TheaeL  p.  165,  a,  CratyL 

E.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
imself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicrates  (Aristot  RkeL  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  nr)TpayvprT)i  instead  of  SaSovxos  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athcn.  xii.  p.  537,  c.; 
Lya  pro  Aristoph.  Bon.  §  50.)  Aelian's  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenncus  by  memory.  (AtLV.U. 
iv.  23  ;  Perizon.  ad  loc.)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc.  de  Myd.  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  110  to  §131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligacy  of  Callias.)  [K.  K  ] 

CALLIAS  ( KaWiat).  I,  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  family  of  the  Iamidac  (Pind.  (Mymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
l.aris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  B.  c  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  coudilion  of 
marrying  Cimon  s  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut  Cim.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cim.  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  SaSovxoi.  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  bis  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  B.  c.  405. 
(Bockh,  Dissert,  on  tite  Alines  of  Laurion,  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  with  four 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalcidians,  u.  c  432,  and  was  slain  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaea.  (Thuc 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  xii.  37.)    This  is  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic,  from  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minoe,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  awp6t  nal  iwiyifios  y4yoy*y,  (Paeudo- 
Plat  Alcib.  i.  p.  119  ;  Buttmann,  ad  loc) 

4.  The  Chalcidian,  son  of  Mncsarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthencs,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalcis,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Mncedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  tho 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Aeschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  Uland, 
and  establishing  a  general  Euboenn  congress  at 
Chalcis.    Plutarchus  accordingly  applied  to  Atheua 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Eu- 
boea under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
Callias  at  Tamynae,  B.  c.  350.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctc*. 
§8  85-88,  de  Fat*.  Ug.  §  180;  Dcm. 'de  Pac.  §  5 ; 
Pint  P hoc.  1 2.)  After  this  Callias  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  king;  but,  having  in 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalcis,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  that  state  the  annual  contributions 
(avvrdlfis)  from  Oreus  and  Eretria,  Callias  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  firm  Achaia,  Me- 
gara,  and  Euboea.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
h.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip's  projected  nttempt 
on  Ambr.itia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  hit 
rival's  support  of  Callias  to  corruption  ;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an  effec- 
tual harrier  to  Philip's  ambition.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes. 
§  89,  Acc ;  Dem.  Pkilipp.  iii.  §  85 ;  Thirlwall's 
Greece,  vol.  ri.  p.  19.)  In  b.  c.  34 1,  the  defent  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Cleitnrchus  nnd  Philistides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  island  to  Callias.  (Dem.  de  Cor. 
§§  86,  99,  &c;  Philipp.  iii.  §§  23,  75,  79  ;  Diod. 
ivi.  74  ;  Plut  J)em.  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  b.  c.  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tions on  44  the  Crown."  Sec  Aesch.  e.  Ctetu  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Taurosthcnes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Homan  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  n.  c.  1 72. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whoso  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2; 
Liv.  xlii.  43,  44  ;  Clinton,  Fast.  iL  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  &] 

CA'LLIAS(KoXAfaj),  literary.  1 .  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.)  a  son  of  Lysimachus 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  father 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  ((rxoiyow\6itoi ).  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  (  x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strnttis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  B.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Eouit.  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratinus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  B.  c  424  ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  ho  was  the  same  person  as  Calliadcs 
[Calliadkh],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c.  402.  \Ve  still  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  vix.  Aiyuimos,  'AtoAoVt^  (Zenob.  iv.  7), 
KJnAofret  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  Athen.  ii.  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  2C4),  ntSijrai 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  344  ;  Schol.  ati  Aristoph.  A  v.  31, 
151;  Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  18),  Borpaxw,  and  2xoacU 
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fovTM.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  CattLt* 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  448,  453) 
calls  the  author  of  a  ypt^Lfxaructj  Tpary^Six,  is  un- 
certain. (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  pp.  140,  176,  vii. 
p.  300,  xii.  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  vii.  113;  Ety- 
mol.  M.  s.  r.  Elvm  ;  Meineke,  //art.  CVif.  Com. 
Gr.  p.  213,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Argos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  nn 
epigram  upon  Polycritus.  (Anth.  Gruec  xi.  232; 
Branch,  Anal.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiil  p.  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  persons 
born  in  I^esbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeua.  (Comp. 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  lived,  as 
Josephus  {c.  Apian,  i.  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Philistus,  but  earlier  than  Timaeus.  From  the 
nature  of  his  work  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimes  called  t<2  ™rl 
'AyaBoK\ia,  or  *tpl  'AyaSotcKta  Iffroplat,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Roman  writers  **  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis."  (Athen.  xii.  p.  542  ;  Aelian,  Hut. 
An.  xvi.  28;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rkod.  iii.  41; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  19  ;  Dionys.  i.  42  ;  Fest  s.  t\  Ro- 
mam.)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  a.  c  317  to  289,  nnd 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  xxi.  Kic. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  the  work  do  not  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it.  but  Diodorus  (xxi.  Etc  p.  561) 
Btates,  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  Agathocles 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  lie  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain  ;  and  that  he  went  even  so  far 
in  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  humnn  and  divine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praiseworthy 
actions.    (Comp.  Suid.  s.  r.  KaAAfas.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contem- 
porary of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himself  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
{Dem.  5,  PiS.  X  Orat.  p.  844,  c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'ELIAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aradus, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  ( Vitruv. 
x.  16.  $  5.)  [W.  I.J 

CALLl'BIUS  (KoAAfff.o*).  1.  The  Harmost 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spar- 
tans occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  a  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycua  the  Athlete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyrants 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de- 
ference,— the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  it, 
— and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  use  his  sol- 
diers at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  their 
oppression.  (Xen.  HelL  ii.  3.  §§  13,  14  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  4;  Plut.  Lymnd.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  a  c.  370,  who  having  failed  in  obtaining 
tho  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  for  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.^  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  tho  oli- 
garchical lender,  Stasippua,  and  Proxenus  the  col* 
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l.mffue  of  Callibius,  was  alain.  Callibins  on  this 
retreated  with  hia  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Stasippus,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  rein- 
forcement for  which  he  had  sent  from  Mantineia. 
On  its  appearance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  templo  of 
Artemis ;  but  the  party  of  Callibius  nnroofed  the 
building  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegea  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial    (Xen.  HdL  vL  5.  §6,  &c;  comp.  Paus. 

viii.  27.)  [E.E.] 
CALLICLES  (KoAXutAijj),  a  physician,  who 

lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  a  c., 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Meth.  Med. 
ii.  7.  vol.  x.  p.  142)  as  having  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirici.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLICLES  (KoAAucAtJO.  1.  A  statuary  of 
Mi-gara,  who  lived  about  a  c  400.  (See  Siebcli*, 
ad  Paus.  iii.  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
havo  been  Olympian  victors  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §§  1,  3), 
and  philosophers.    (Plin.  //.  N.  zxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  //.  A'',  xxxv.  10.  s.  37),  is  perhaps  the  same 
oa  the  pointer,  Callkles,  mentioned  by  Varro. 
{Fragm.  p.  236,  Bip.)  [W.  1.] 

CALLI'CRATES(KaAAi*Y>dTni),kiswrical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  of  his  time. 
He  was  slain  by  on  arrow  just  before  the  armies  en- 
gaged  at  Plataea  (a.  a  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
were  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacrifices 
should  be  favourable.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)   In  Herod. 

ix.  85,  his  name  occurs  among  the  ipins  who 
were  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  from  the  Helots.  The  word  /pcVo,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  M  youths,"  but  has  probably  its  original 
signification  of  u  commanders."  (See  Milller,  Dor. 
ii.  p.  315  ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  ii.  p.  350,  note.) 

2.  Callicrntes  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
of  Dion  by  Nepos  {Dion,  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
pua  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  [Callippus,] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergctcs),  who,  apparently  mis- 
taking servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
affected  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model.  He  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
Ulysses  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telegonus  and  Anticleia. 
(Athen.  vL  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  disreputable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achaeans, 
solemnly  recorded  in  a  c.  181,  Lacedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ration of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
repaid  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
by  the  Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
sent  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
delate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  a  c.  179, 
Calibrates  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
that  the  requisition  should  be  complied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  noither  law,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rome.  The  assembly,  however, 
■favoured  tho  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
ambassadors,  of  whom  Callicrates  was  one,  to  lay 
it  before  the  Roman  senate,    But  he  grievously 


abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving: 
their  support  in  every  city  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxvL  1 — 3.)  In  b.  c 
174  he  successfully  resisted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chua,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xll  23,  24.)  Early  in  a  c. 
1C8  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  hia 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiochua  Epiphanes, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix,  8 — 10.)  On 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  n.  c 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicrntes  as  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  theso  was  Polybius,  the  historian  ;  and  ho 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  1 7  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb-  xxx.  10,  xxxi  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Pans.  vii.  10.)  The  base- 
ness of  Callicrates  was  visited  on  his  head, — if, 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  throw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  a  c.  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  a  c 
150,  Menalcidas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  tho  Athenians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callicrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  bo 
evaded,  and  Callicrates  retaliated  on  Menalcidas 
by  a  capita]  charge ;  but  Menalcidas  escaped  the 
danger  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  a  c.  149,  Callicrates  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Callicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way ;  "  his  death,"  says 
Pattsanias,  "  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country."    (Paus.  viL  11,  12.)    [E.  E.J 

CA LLI'CRATES  (KsAAurpoVrji ),  literary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  58C)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Vloo~xlw,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
tlmsM!  of  Antiphases  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  llitt.  CriL  Com.  Or.  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamus  ascribed  the  oration  icari  Aij- 
fioadtvovs  irapaviuMVy  which  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  work  of  Deinarchus.    (Dionys.  Deittank. 
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11.)  But  no  work  of  Callicratca  was  known  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassui. 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurclian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aurclian.  Vo- 
piscus  (Aurel.  4),  who  lias  preserved  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  Callicratcs  as  by  far 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [I  -  >  J 

CALLI'CRATES  ( KoAAiifpa'Tijr).  1.  An  ar- 
chitect, who  in  company  with  Ictinus  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Plut. 
Ptrid.  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smallness  of  his  works.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  &mull  that  one  could  not  distinguith 
the  different  limbs.  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  21,  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Athcnaeus  (ix.  p.  782,  a), 
he  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [W.  I.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KaAKutpariSas)  was  sent 
out  in  B.  c.  406  to  succeed  Ly&andcr  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  ns  well  aa  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straight- forward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabals  of  Lysamler's  partizans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  ho  was,  or  bail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood  ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  Btatuc. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Ly Kinder, 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
licratidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  prince's  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sardis  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Laccdaemon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Tcos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  place  Couon  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'ticoTji'VT/trji.  The  next  morning  he  was  chased 
by  Callicralidas,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
•top  to  bis  adultery  urith  the  sea,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
•trait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidas  thin,  leaving  Kteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginusae,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
bis  steersman,  Hermon,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  engaging   with  such  superior  num- 


bers :  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  tell  it,  the  tooth* 
sayer  foretold  the  nd  mi  nil's  death.  His  answer  at 
any  rate,  f»)  wop  iva  «I>tu  tcLv  Zripray,  became 
famous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidas  it  a  some- 
what refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  blunt  Spar- 
tan of  the  old  school,  with  ail  the  guilelesonest 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
Ionians  were  :  "  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves." 
(Xen.  Hell,  i.  6.  §§  1—33;  Diod.  xiii.  76—79, 
97—99;  Plut.  Lysand.  5 — 7,  Pdop.  2,  Af-opk- 
theym.  Lacon  ;  Cic  de  Of.  i.  24,  30.)  Aelian 
tell*  us  (  V.  II.  xii.  43),  that  he  rose  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  from  the  condition  of  a  slave 
(fi6dwf) ;  but  see  M  it  ford'*  Greece,  ch.  xx.  sec  2, 
note  4.)  [E.  E.l 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KoAAiKpaWoai),  a  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  his  writings 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (I'Toril.  lrx.  1  L  lxxxv. 
16—18.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLl'CRITUS  (KoAAutprroi),  a  Theban, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  to  the 
Roman  senate,  B.  c  187,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeux- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
had  been  passed  against  him  both  for  sacrilege  and 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas  [see  p.  502,  a,]  ;  and 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  legally  pronounced.  The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti- 
mately the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  2.)  It  was  probably  the  same  Cal- 
licritus who  strongly  opposed  in  the  Boeotian 
assembly  the  views  of  Perseus.  He  appears  even 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king's  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  by  order  of  the 
latter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xliL  13,  40.)  [E.  H] 

CALLICTEK  (KoAAhmjp),  suniamed  Mar-ri- 
ciuf,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  of 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (AnUuJ. 
Graec.  xi.  5,  6,  1 1 8,  333  ;  Brunck,  A  nal.  ii.  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLlDE'MUS(KaAAi8-iMor)«  *  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pliny 
(//.  X.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  him  as 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  island  of 
Euboca  was  originally  called  Cbalcis  from  the  fact  of 
brass  (xaA*(fi)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L.S.] 

CALLl'DIUS.  [Calidiur.] 

CALLIGEITUS  (KoAA^tiToi),  a  Megarian, 
and  TIMAGORAS  (Tuurvdpox),  a  Cyxican,  wera 
sent  to  Sparta  in  &  c  412  by  Pharnabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hcllespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Athena. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Alcibiadca,  preferred  tending  a  tlr.  t  to 
Chios;  but  Calligeitus  and  Timagoras  would  not 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brought  from  Pharnabaxua  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponnesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (Thuc.  viiL  6  \L 
39.)  '  ^ 

CALLIGENEIA  (KaA\r>*V«a),  a  surname  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  Gars. 
(Aristoph.  Thetm.  300,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Hesych. 
t.  c;  Phot  Lex.  s.  r.)  [L*  S,] 


CALLIMACHUS. 

CALLI 'GENES  (K*Mty4ms),  the  name  of 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  illness  at  Amphipolis,  B.  c 
179,  and  concealed  his  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arrival  of  Perseus,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  gnat  danger  of  the  king.  (Liv.  xL 
66.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (K«AA(m«X<»0.  1.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  Sjjfios  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polcmarch,  b.  c.  490,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be- 
having with  much  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
said  to  have  rowed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  he  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tiades  ho  had  given  his  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
wheu  the  voices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.    This  is  the  last  recorded 

duties  which  his  name  implies.  Callimachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotus,  in  the  <rro& 
wo«k/Xij.  (Herod.  vL  109— 1 U ;  Plut.  AriUid.  el 
Cat.  Afaj.  2,  Sympat.  L  8.  §  S ;  SchoL  ad  Art*- 
top},.  Eq.  658 ;  Pans.  L  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  who,  by 
his  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
Amisus,  in  Pont  us,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans,  in  B.  c.  71 ;  and  when  Lucullus 
had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
escape  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullua  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  a.  c.  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Amisus.  (Plut  Luatll.  19,  32;  comp.  Appian, 
Bell.  Slilkr.  78,  83  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)   [E.  E.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  {KaXKiuaxot),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Battus 
and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Battiadac  at  Cyrcne,  whence  Ovid  (76.  53) 
and  others  call  him  simply  Battiades.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  llcrmocrates,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Eleu&ia,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.  (Suid.  ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  838.)  Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes,  the  successor  of  Phila- 
dclphus. (SchoL  ad  CuUim.  Hymn,  il  26.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  fact 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 
from  about  B.  c.  260  until  his  death  about  B.  c 
240.  (KitscbL  Die  Alexandria.  IiiUioih.  $c.  pp. 
19,  84,  &c.)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gellius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
machus lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Mcgatime,  who  was 
married  to  Stasenorus,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  r  ncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  n«pl  rfyjuv. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
grammarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
all  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets. 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
top nanus,  Aristophanes  of  Bysantium,  Apollonias 
Rhodius,  Ister,  and  Hennippus,  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  eviL  (A then.  iii. 
p.  72.)  Tho  number  of  bis  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
work%  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literature,  &&,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.    These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  arc  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.    Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.    There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.    2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  Tho 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  Archibius,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  early  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elei  fies.    These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  tho  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  M  De  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullus.    If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (QuintiL  x. 
1.  8  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.    We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ATtio,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.    The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments.   2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  *E*coAiJ»  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  oat  to  fight 
against  the  Mamthonian  ball.  This  work  was 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Murianus,  and  we  still 
possess  some  fragments  of  the  original.  The  works 
entitled  ra\drtta  and  TAoSwos  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machus did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliambic  poems.    Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 

ArOLLOKlUH  RlIODIUR, 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  nivo£  s-avro- 
tiaxQv  vvyypappdTttv,  or  wlvtutss  rtiv  iv  wjurn 
iraiSfl*  &takaptydvT*tv  teal  Sv  cwiypntyavy  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  «Scc,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (A then.  ii.  p.  70,  vi.  p.252, 
xiii.  p.  58.5,  xv.  p.  bo' 9  ;  Diog.  Lae'rt  iv.  23,  viii. 
8b'.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it  (Athcn.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
$.  «.  Mvat.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following  : — 1.  Movatiov,  which 
ts  usually  supposed  to  liave  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it  2.  n#pl  dylvttv.  3.  "£6vucal  ivopavltu.  3. 
&avfj.drrta  or  QavfMTuy  rtiv  sir  chroow  tt)v  yijr 
kcH  t9tovs  6rrt0¥  crvMrywyif,  a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonns  Carystius.  4.  'tiroptn/iitara  laropiKct. 
5.  fiopifta  flapSapiKa.  6.  Krbrm  tr^atev  ko\ 
w4\h»v.  7/Apyovs  oUurpoi.  8.  II«pl  dv4pw.  9. 
Utpl  opwtvv.  10.  IwaytryU  a-ora/uSr,  or  wtpl 
tmv  iv  oiitovfUvg  worapiv,  &&,  &c  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidns,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  (DM.  Grace  iii.  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  arc  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4  to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stcphnnus,  Paris,  1566,  fol.  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Poetae  principes  Heroici  Carminis." 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stcphanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Call  nnachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  E*.  Spanheim,    This  edition 
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is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Ernest!-  at 
Leiden,  17G],  2  vols.  Bvo.,  which  contains  tbe 
whole  of  the  commentary  of  Graevius'  edition,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Henuter- 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Locsncr 
(Leipzig,  1774,  Sro.\  II.  F.  M.  Volzer  (Leipzig, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  1815, 
8vo.).  [L  S.J 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  wbo  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  century  u.  c,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Zeuxis.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Wj*}*ocr, 
44  Epid.  VI."  L  5.  voL  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  words 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  but 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Glou.  Hippocr. 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  wbo 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  work 
De  Coronis.  (//.  N.  xxi.  9.)  (\V.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAA/juaxof),  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  a.  c.  396,  Callimachus 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Pausanias 
(i.  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (rovt  XlBovi  -rpHros  irpvmie*), 
which  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  hnve  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion, by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  much  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionysio* 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calamis  to  the  orato. 
Lysias  (rfjt  ArrT*V»rroj  ivtxa  vol  H}*  xdprror)* 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polyclctus  and 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  <rtfwor 
teal  ptyaXirtxyov  ital  d^mpeerutiv.  (Judie.  Jvoer.  c 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  «urifoV*xw*> 
(Paua.  i.  26.  §  7.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  of 
the  surname  :  "  Semper  calumniator  sui  nec  finein 
habensdiligentiae  ;  ob  id  Kaa-ifdVcxuvf  appellants." 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  **  propter  elegan- 
tiam  et  subtilitatem  artis  marmoreae  ab  Athenien- 
sibuB  KariTtx'fos  fuerat  nominatua."  Sillig  {Cut. 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  that 
kotottj{/t«xw»  must  be  read  instead  of  koxi^S- 
rtxvos ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny's  translation,  **  calumniator  sui."  Whether 
the  Kardrtxvos  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  second 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposes,  ad  Pant.  i.  26.  §  7), 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal- 
limachus' style  was  too  artiBcial.  Pliny  (/.  &), 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  bis  excessive 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  all  its 
beauty.  Pausanias  (i.  26.  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  whole 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  painter  Callimachus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ( /.  c),  should  be  our  statuary,  although  ha 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  [W  I.] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (HoAXi/ifo**),  surnamed  i 
Kdpa€ot,  or  the  crab,  on  account  of  his  fondness 
for  that  kind  of  shell-fish  (Athen.  iii.  p.  100,  c.\ 
was  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo- 
nian interest,  and  accordingly  fled  from  the  city  to 
Antipater,  when  the  Athenians  rose  against  tbo 
Macedonians  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  B>  c  323.  When  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Callimedon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  it  again  upon  the  outbreak  against 
Phocion  in  B.  c  317.  The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Pythocles  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Callimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Plut  Dem.  27,  Phoe.  27,  33, 
35.)  Callimedon  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poets.  (Athen.  Up,  104,  c.  d.,  niL  p.  339,  f., 
ariv.  p.  6 14,  d.) 

CALL1MORPHUS  (KoAJVfMopfor),  an  army- 
surgeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'laropmi 
UapOutaL,  Historia  Parthica^  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  an  account  of  Trajan's  campaigns,  a.  d. 
114 — llC,  and  in  which,  according  to  Lucian 
(Qtiom.  Hittor.  til  Conscrib.  $  16),  he  asserted  that 
it  was  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  works  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  Aesculapius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
literature.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI  'NES  (KaAA/vTjy),  a  veteran  officer  in  the 
royal  companion-cavalry  (ttjt  Xxirov  ttji  ircupiicfjs) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  army  in  B.  c 
324.  (Arrinn,  A  nab.  vii.  11.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (KaAAfrutot),  surnamed  Suto- 
rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Gcnethlius.  (Suid.  t,  w. 
KaAXfrutos,  rtvidkios,  and  'IovAjomJj  Ao/urov.) 
Suidas  and  Eudocia  (p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  Callinicus,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rome,  which 
is  Tery  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought  It  is 
printed  in  L.  Allatius'  "  Excerpt  Rhet  et  Sophist." 
pp.  256 — 258,  and  in  Orelli's  edition  of  Philo, 
**  De  VII  Sped. Orb."  Lipsiae,  1 8 1 6,  8  vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Eudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Daniel.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  36,  vi  p.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.  [Sblbucus] 
C  A  LLI'N  US  (KoAAuw).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
Archilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
ment, and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
some  at  about  b.  c  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
B.  c.  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
Hnua  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
than  Hesiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  are  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333),  and  Athcnacus  (xiL 
p.  6*23).    But  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
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is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag* 
nesia  on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  at  wnr 
with  the  Epbesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  T  re  res,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  &  c  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  b.  c  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self, however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  (Fragtn.  2,  com  p. 
Fragm.  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
B.  c  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant (Stobaeus,  Floril.  li.  1 9.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magncsians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  ono  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  **Poetae  Graeci 
Minores.**  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach's  Calling  Tyrtaei  et  Am  Fray- 
mtnta  (Leipzig, -1831,  8vo.)  and  Bergk't  Poetae 
Lyric*  Graeci,  p.  303,  Ac  (Corop.  Francke,  CW/»- 
nus,  tive  Quaetiiones  de  Oriyine  Canninis  Eleyiad, 
Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  PhiloL 
Afonaccnt.  iii.  p.  571  ;  Bode,  Chuck,  der  Lyrisch. 
Dicktkun*t\  i.  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stageira  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  wilL  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hennione,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  70-74.)  [LS.] 

CALLI'OPE.  [MU8AE.J 

CALLIOTIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
u  Calliopius  recensui,"  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Eugraphins, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  1 000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  plaudit*  at  the  end  of  the 
Andria:  *  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris 
qui,  cum  fabulam  terminisset  elevabat  aulaeum 
sccnae,  et  alloquebatur  populura,  Von  vaUin,  Von 
plaudile  rive  fat*te;n  but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  rcan- 
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nti.  Barth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Calliopius  was  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Flaccua  Albinus  or  Alcuinus,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
**  Dominos  Albinua  magister  optimua  Calliopicus,™ 
«.«.  totus  a  Calliope  et  Musis  formates ;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopius 
wm  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  ( Funcciiia,  de  I ncrti  ac  Dccrc- 
piia  Linguae  Latinue  iknedute,  C  iv.  $  xxxii.;  Fa- 
bric Bill  Lot.  lib.  L  c  iiL  §§  3  and  4 ;  Eust 
Swartii  An<dcda%  Hi.  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advert, 
vi.  20 ;  Ritachl,  De  emcndaL  Fob.  Tercntt,  disput., 
Wratislav.  4to.  1838.)  [W.  R,] 

CALLIPHANA,  a  priestesi  of  Velia.  In  b.  c 
98,  the  praetor  urban  us  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.  (Cic  pro  Iicdb.  24.)        [L.  8.] 

CALLIPHON  {KaWitp&y),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned several  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  roan  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  (koneitas)  and  bodily  pleasure 
(jSonf,  toluptas),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast  (Cic  de  Fm.  ii.  6,  1 1, 
iv.  18,  v.  8,  25,  de  Off  iii.  33,  Tuec  r.  30,  31  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  G.] 

CALUPHON  (KoAAwpwf),  a  Saroian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
F.phcsus.  (Pans.  v.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  1.] 

CALLI'PPIDES  (KoAAnnrfli,*),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiades 
and  Agesilaus.  (Plut  AUib.  32,  Age*.  21 ;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
to  far  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatized 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (irftfij/roj.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolus,  Proverb,  xv. 
89).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  Callippidcs 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Grate,  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  (ad  Ait.  xiii  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippidca  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
vuui.  TutL  ii.  p.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KdAAflnros),  hutoricaL  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato,  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
Dion's  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  b.c  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion's  friends  to  cause  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successful ;  but,  a  short  time  after,  Hipparenus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  ensuing  battle,  took  to  flight  He  now 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  licentious  mercenaries,  but 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere  At  last  he 
and  Leptines,  with  their  mercenaries,  crossed  over 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rhegium,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysius  the  Younger. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rhcgium  were  restored  to  autonomy,  and  Callip- 
pus himself  remained  at  Rhegium.  He  treated 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  unable  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  friends 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  sword,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  bad  assassinated  Dion. 
(Plut  Dion,  28—58,  de  Sera  Num.  Find,  p.  553, 
d, ;  Diod.  xvi.  31,  36,  45  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  b.  a  332.  He  bribed  his  competitors  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
prise  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
El  cans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  competi- 
tors to  pay  a  heavy  fine  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  affair  as  a  national  one,  sent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  desist  from  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  frequent 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  last  the 
Delphic  god  declared  that  he  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  six  statues 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  Athenians.    (Paus.  v.  21.  §  3,  dec) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Mocrocles,  a  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the 
Gauls,  B.  c  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
nians at  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  pass.  (Paus. 

i.  3.  §  4,  x.  20.  §  3.} 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
He  and  An  tenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  B.  c 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos,  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Macedo- 
nians from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Liv.  xlir. 
28.)  [L.  &] 

CALLIPPUS  (KoAAflnroj),  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
Pannychis.  Porson  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage llipparchus  instead  of  Callippus,  because  it  is 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan- 
nychis. (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  Callippus 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meineke,  Hid. 
CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Rhf.. 

ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  Wxnj  pnropuc/i,  but  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school.  (Diog. 
Lae'rt.  viL  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  entided 
avyypcup^  tit  'Opxoptyiovs,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved  there. 

4.  Surnamed  Petancus,  is  mentioned  by  Die- 
genes  Laertius  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (KdAAmrar  or  . 
KdAnrwoi),  an  astronomer  of  Cyzicus.     He  was 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eodoxus*  friends,  and  followed 
him  to  Athens,  where  be  became  acquainted 
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with  Aristotle  (who  mentions  him  Mrt<iph.  xi.  8), 
and  assisted  that  philosopher  in  rectifying  and 
completing  the  discoveries  of  Eudoxus.  (Sbnplic 
in  lib.  Il.de  Cod.  p.  120,  a.)  His  observations  ore 
frequently  referred  to  by  Oeminus  and  Ptolemy 
in  their  meteorological  calendars  (sec  Gcminus, 
Elem.  Astro*,  cap.  16,  in  Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  64,  &c. 
and  Ptol.  <pdafis  dn\av£v  dtrr4pwv  nal  cwayuyj 
iinar)iMaidv%  ibid.  p.  71,  Ac),  and  were  probably 
made  at  Cyzicus,  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
Callippus  observed  at  the  Hellespont.  Such  calen- 
dars were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  use, 
and  hence  called  mxpatr^ypara  '.  they  record  the 
times  of  the  different  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  with  the  eWn/uootoi,  or  principal 
changes  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
various  astronomers.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  CaUippic. 
Several  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  dis- 
cover intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
should  be  expressible  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time — the  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
particular,  Mcton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
served the  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
between  1 9  years  and  235  months,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he 
also  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
make  the  year  =  365-^  days ;  and,  therefore,  Cal- 
lippus, observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  more  correct  value  365 J  was  f"Vj  —  A  = 
T»*r*-  =  fa ,  proposed  to  quadruple  the  Mctonic 
period,  and  then  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
that  76  years  =  940  months  =  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
truth  than  Melon's.  (Gcminus,  EL  Ast.  cap.  6, 
Uranolog.  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365*2422414 
and  29*5305887215  respectively,  then  76  years 
=  27758*  9h  50«  54%  and  940  months  =  27758*- 
1 8h  4m  54*  nearly ;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  strictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Callippus. 

The  CaUippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  tho  first  period  with  considerable 
certainty.  It  must  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  observa- 
tion of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
(t$i/  Itw  XiffyoJTi)  of  the  first  period  (m*7«  o^eWa^. 
ill  2,  vol.  L  p.  163,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  ot nervations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  n.  c.  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
evening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
civil  use  ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  correct  from  time  to  time,  the 
Metonic  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
must  have  become  quite  sensible  in  a.  c  330 ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
mained uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
Hist.  Untersuch.  uU>r  die  Asiron.  BcoLachluittjem  der 
Alton*  Berlin,  1806,  p.  214,  dec,  Handbmch  der 
Teckniscken  Chronologic,  Berlin,  1825,  voL  i.  p. 
*344,  &c ;  Petavius,  Doctrin.  Temp.  ii.  16 ;  Scali- 
tKTjDe  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  ii. ;  Delambre,  Hut.  do 
fAttron.  Ancienne,  voL  i.  p.  200.)    [W.  F.  D.] 
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CALLIPYGOS  (KaXKhvyos),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xii.  p.  554 ;  comp.  Aiciphron,  L  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  representations  of  Aphrodite  Col- 
li pygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  luxuriancy,  and  roundness  of  form.  (Hirt, 
MythoL  Btiderb.  1.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.1 

CALLl'RRHOE  (KoAA^).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Occanns,  who  was  the  mother  of  Gcryones  and 
Echidna  by  Cbrysaor.  (Hesiod,  Tlaog.  351,  981  ; 
A  polled,  ii.  6.  §  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serv. 
ad  A  en.  iv.  250 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  pep! us  and 
necklace  of  Harmon ia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband's  death.  [Aixmaxon.]  Callirrboe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterus  and 
Acarnan  killed  the  murderers  of  their  father,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also.  (A polio d.  iii.  f.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scamandcr,  the  wife  of  Troa, 
and  mother  of  Has  and  Ganymedes.  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  $  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  nowr 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ne»4,  which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Cullirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fate  ; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  'AAa- 
Sa^Sa;  Plut.  Parallel  Gr.  el  Rom.  23.)     [L.  S.] 

CALLISTE  (KaWUrry),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she,  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Paus.  i.  29.  $  2,  viii.  35.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STHENES  (KaAA«rfl€'»*f>»).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Olynthus.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  Callistbenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stageira, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  and 
certainly  with  Theophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Theo- 
phrastus needed  the  rein,  but  Calftsthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  a  c  334,  he  took 
Callisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommenda- 
tion. The  latter,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
faults  of  his  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit ;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  bis  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenes 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  ori- 
ental customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  and  Maccdonlana ;  and 
it  may  bo  that  he  was  the  more  open  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  sentiments,  because  of  the  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Anaxarchus.  When  Alexander  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  both  these 
philosophers  were  sent  to  console  him ;  but  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenes,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judicious  than  usual,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxarchus,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  "  whatever  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just.'*  Seve- 
ral anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arrian  and  Plu- 
tarch, illustrative  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
unconciliating  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tions with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  arc  said  to  have  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, regarding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proved  fatal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Hcrmotaua  and  others  to  assassinate  Alexander 
w;is  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hermolaus  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Craterus, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Alex.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicides,  were  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  {L  c)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  44  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  &  c.  328)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point.  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  ho  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolomy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilene, 
who  was  tl<rayyi\«<As,  or  lord-in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  Pkilol.  Mus.  i.  p.  373,  ice),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle  ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (one  of  which  it  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  lets  credit.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  10—14  ;  Plut. 
Alex.  52— 55,S«fl.  36  ;  Curt  viii.  5—8 ;  Freinsh. 
ad  Curt.  viii.  5.  8  13,  8.  §  21 ;  Just.  xii.  6,  7,  xv. 
i  t  Diog.  Laert.  y.  4,  5,39  j  Menag.  ad  Z>«y.. 
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La'crt.  v.  4,  5 ;  Suidas,  t.  e.  KoAA«r0tV>is  ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  voL  vi.  pp.  317 — 325;  Blakcsiey's 
Lift  ofArietotle,  pp.  56,  73—84.) 

Some  manuscripts  are  still  extant,  professing  to 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  but  they  are 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  main 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glory,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places  by  Plutarch  and  StraU), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books 
from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomclus.  (b.  c  387 — 357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Trojan 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trust  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  tbem  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  known.  Thus  Poly  bins  censures  him  for  his 
unskill'ulness  in  his  relation  of  military  affairs; 
Cicero  finds  fault  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  that  of  Xenopbon;  and  Str.i^ 
speaks  disparagingly  of  his  accuracy  and  veracity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  far  more  a  rhetori- 
cian than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  and, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Isocrates  than  of  his  own  great  master. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  less  than  his  ex- 
treme indiscretion,  are  illustrated  by  the  anecdote 
given  by  Plutarch  {Alex.  53)  of  his  Bpestking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challenging  him 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  philosophy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  far  indeed  as  he 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  alL  The  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (d  ard  vdpthpcot),  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  precious  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Sirabo  (xiiL  p. 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  ( Diod.  iv. 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic  ad  Fan.  v.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  ii.  12,  de  Oral.  ii.  14,  de  Dir.  i.  34,  ii.  25; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xvii.  p» 
814;  Plut.  Alex.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xii.  17—21; 
Suidas,  L  c. ;  Fabric  BtbL  Grate,  vol.  iii.  p.  480; 
Clint.  Fad.  xii.  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  335),  required  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him, — on  which  occasion  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  fable  of  the  wolf,  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  their 
dogs.  Denudes,  however,  who,  it  seems,  received 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  succeeded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whose  lives 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  Chariderons. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  aud  list  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  Cal- 
listhenes. (Plut.  Dem.  23,  Alex,  13;  Diod.  xvii. 
15;  Arr.  Anab.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  freed  man  of  Lucullus,  who,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  {ap.  I'lttL  Lucull.  43),  adminis- 
tered to  his  master  a  certain  drug  (intended  as  a 
charm  to  increase  his  affection  for  him),  which 
caused  the  failure  of  intellect  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  latter  years.  [  E.  E.] 

CALLl'STHENES  (KoAAnrflsVnj),  of  Sybaris, 
is  mentioned  as  the.  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Galatians  (raAarutd),  of  which  Plutarch  {Dm 
F.'uv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.    But  the 
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Stohocus  (FioriL  c  14)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.] 
CALLISTO  (KoAA«tt«#),  is  sometimes  called  a 
daughter  of  Lycaon  in  Arcadia  and  sometimes  of 
Nyctcus  or  Ceteus,  and  sometimes  also  she  is  de- 
scribed as  a  nymph.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Oral,  164*2; 
Apollod.  iii.  8.  $  2 ;  com  p.  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  1.) 
She  was  a  huntress,  and  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
Zeus,  however,  enjoyed  her  charms ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Hera, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear.  Bat,  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  CallUto  was  slain  by 
Artemis  during  the  chase,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Hera.  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  was  given  by 
Zeus  to  Maia  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callisto  was 

f laced  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arc  to*. 
Apollod.  /.  c.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Artemis 
herself  metamorphosed  Callisto,  as  she  discovered 
her  pregnancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  410, 
&c.)  makes  Juno  (llera)  metamorphose  Callisto; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  chase  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  both 
among  the  stars.  The  Arcadians  shewed  the  tomb 
of  Callisto  thirty  stadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
was  on  a  hill  planted  with  trues,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Callisto  or 
Callisto.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citizens  of  Tegea  (x. 
9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
instead  of  a  dress,  (x.  31.  §  3.)  While  tradition 
throughout  describes  Callisto  as  a  companion  of 
Artemis,  Midler  (Dor.  ii.  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
shew  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Calliste,  as  he  infers  from  the  fact,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  she- bear,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemis.  This  view  has  indeed  no- 
thing surprising,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
instances  also  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transform- 
ed by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Her 
being  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
thus  explained  by  Miiller :  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
means  the  daughter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus ;  tho  mo- 
ther of  Areas  is  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  family.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion published  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  in  1606.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Grace,  ii.  p.  10.)  [A.  O.] 

CALLISTONl'CUS  (KoAAurrovtKOf),  a  The- 
ban  statuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  16.  §  1), 
made  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Plutus. 
The  face  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.J 

CALLI 'STRATUS  (KoAAiVrpaTor),  historical. 
1.  Son  of  Empcdus,  is  meutioned  by  Pausanias  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  Nicias.  When  his 
countrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Assinarus,  B.  c.  413,  Callistratus  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  his  men  safe  toCatana. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
selling  his  life  dearly.  (Pans.  vii.  16 ;  comp.  Thuc. 
vii.  84,  85.) 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  com- 


mand of  Ly&imachus,  who  were  employed  by  tlw 
government  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles 
under  Thrasybulus  in  the  Pciraeeus.  Lysimachus 
having  massacred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
their  farms  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  br  putting  him  to  death,  b.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  Hcll~\\.  4.  §  27.)  In  B.  c.  410,  this  Cal- 
li  stratus  had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citizens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (uur$6s  iKK\vaiatrrut6s) ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
proltably  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Enipedus. 
(PuU.  Econ.  (/Athene  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  nnd  nephew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  879,  as  connected  with  tho  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus.  (Plut  ds  Gen.  Socrut.  31 ;  Xen.  HeU. 
v.  4.  §  34 ;  Diod.  xv.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  nt  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicratcs  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  fact,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zocynthian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  6hort  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c.  Timoih.  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §§  11— 13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  &c,  vi. 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chahrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himseif,  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  intcrpretating  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon, oO  pA\a  intr^Stiov  itna)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  Hell  vi.  2.  §  39 ;  compare 
Schneid.  Epimetr.  ad  loc.;  Thirlwair*  Greece,  voL 
v.  p.  63,  note  2 ;  Bockh,  PuU.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit;  Dem.  e.  Timoth, 
p.  1 1 87.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicratcs 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athena,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace ;  and  in  37 1  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambassadors,— himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Calltas  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
IM.  vi.  8.  §§  3,  10,  &c;  see  Diod.  xv.  38,  61, 
who  in  tho  former  passage  assigns  the  missiou  of 
Callistratus  to  B.  c.  875,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Ijuronia  by  Epaminondas,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p. 
1353;  comp.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §  33,  &c)  Tob.<:. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus, — a  speech  which  is 
said  to  liave  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  seem  that,  after  the  seizure  of 
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Oropus  by  ft  body  of  Oropian  exiles  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  it  to  Athena,  the  Athenians,  having 
sent  an  army  agninst  it  under  Chares,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Callistratus  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  deliTering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thcbnns  pending  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims.  The  Thebans  refused  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  tho  advisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Collistratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Callistratus  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  haTe  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methono  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (sec  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  have  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycurgus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infatuation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
tho  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  Ifcll.  vii.  4.  §  1,  &c  ; 
Diod.  xv.  76 ;  Plut  Dem.  5 ;  Hcrmipp.  ap. 
Grit.  iii.  13;  Pscudo-Plut  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  156, 
ed.  Tnnchn. ;  Dem.  c.  Folyct.  pp.  1221,  1222 ; 
Lycurg.  c.  fjeocr.  p.  159 ;  Aristot.  Rhei.  i.  7.  §  13.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  de  Pac.  p.  164,  a.;  Pscudo- Aristot. 
Oeeon.  ii.  22 ;  com  p.  Schncid.  Ejriin.  ad  Xen.  Hell. 
vi  2.  §  39  ;  Bbckh,  PuU.  Econ.  of  Athens,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  hure  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
de  Fal$.  Leg.  p.  436  ;  comp.  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit. 
Oral.  Graec.  ap.  Reisie,  voL  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot 
Rhet.  I  14.  §  1,  in.  17.  §  13;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Alien,  iv.  p.  166,  c.)  The  author  of  the  liven  of 
the  X  Orators  (L  c.)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
sent Callistratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modern 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
rous  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  /.  c ;  Clint  Fast.  ii. 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Biickh,  PtM.  Econ.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Elenn,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  n.  c.  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  EUs  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus  and  the  Eleans,  friends  to  Antio- 
chus, feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanes 
tho  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48—50, 
xxxvi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  b.  c.  72  ;  and  tho  soldiers,  who  wore 
bringing  him  before  Lucullut,  murdered  him  when 
they  discovered  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  hi*  person.  (Plut  Lucull.  17;  comp.  A  pp. 
JJeU.  MiOir.  p.  227.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  literary.  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, whence  he  is  frequently  suni am cd  6 
Apt<rro$di>*iot.  (A then.  i.  p.  21,  vi.  p.  263.) 
He  must  hare  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  and  have  been  a  cou tempo- 


rary of  the  famous  Aristarchus.  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  others, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which  are  lost  bat 
to  which  occasionally  reference  is  made  in  our 
scholia.  Txetxes  {ClaL  xi.  61)  states,  that  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  was  the  first  who  made 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  probability  a 
Action.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  77.  vii.  185.) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attributed  to 
our  grammarian.  Athenaena  (iii.  p.  125)  men- 
tions the  seventh  book  of  a  work  called  Styipurro, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiii.  p.  591),  a  work  on 
courtezans  (ircpl  iraipmv),  both  of  which  belong 
probably  to  Callistratus  the  grammarian.  Harpo- 
cration  (».  e.  MeKcicX^r  1)  KaWitrrparos)  mentions 
a  work  vifA  'AfHivwv,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Menecles  and  others  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read- 
ing in  the  passage  of  Harpocration  is  uncertain, 
and  Preller  (Polem.  Fragm.  p.  173,  &c)  thinks 
that  KaAAutpdnfj  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KaXXltrrparos.  A  commentary  of  Callistratus  on 
the  BpoTToi  of  Cmtinus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cal- 
listratus whose  history  of  Sam oth race  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus  (i.  68 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Find.  Xem.  vii.  150)  is  the  same  as  our  gram- 
marian. (R.  Schmidt  Commentate)  de  CaUistmto 
Arixtophanco,  Halae,  1838,  8vo.;  Clinton,  Fast. 
Ifeilen.  iii.  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Harmodius  the 
tyrannicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  is  preserved 
in  Snidos  (>.  e.  nopo/yios)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  (Acharn.  956 ;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  r. 
'ApftoSlov  u«Aof.)  The  whole  song  is  preserved  in 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  695;  comp.  Brunck,  Anal  L 
p.  155.1 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
in  whose  comedies  Acharnenses,  Ave*,  and  Vespoe 
Callistratus  performed,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholia 
on  those  plays.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist  who,  as 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit.  19.  s.  3.  §  2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Digest  wrote  at  least  as  late 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-211)  of  Severus  and  Anto- 
ninus (t.  e.  Scptimius  Severus  and  Caracal  la).  In 
a  passage  of  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sev.  68)  which, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachronisms,  Callistra- 
tus is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pnpint&n, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  correct  notwith- 
standing the  suspicious  character  of  the  source 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Callistratus  in  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  Hommel's  Paluf 
genesia  J'andectarum ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  cited 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest  may  be  accounted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extracts 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Callistratus  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles  :  1.  "Libri 
VI  de  Cognitiouibus."  2.  "Libri  VI  Edicti 
Monitorii."  3.  *  Libri  IV  de  Jure  Fiaci,"  w 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  20.  s.  1)  "de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi." 
4.  "  Libri  111  Institutionum."    5.  "  Libri  11 
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Quaestionum."  The  title*  of  the  first  three  of 
these  works  require  some  explanation. 

1.  The  treatise  ttde  Cognitionibus"  relates  to 
those  causes  which  were  heard,  investigated,  and 
decided  by  the  emperor,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
or  other  magistrate,  without  the  intervention  of 
judices.  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  civil  law  took  pi  ace,  even  before  Diocletian's 
general  abolition  of  the  ordojudiciorum,  sometimes  by 
virtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regularly  practised  for  the  purposo  of  affording 
equitable  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
remedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
system  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Ilerm.  Cannegicter,  (Mnerv.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c.  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  u  Edicturo  Monitorium" 
is  by  no  means  dear.  Haubold  (de  Edictu  Moni- 
tor* ac  Drevibut,  Lips.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  are  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  sum- 
mons directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  n 
cause,  but  those  general  clauses  of  tho  edictum 
perpctuum  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
ing warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of  irregula- 
rity or  nonfulfilmont  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratus  certainly  afford  much 
support  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitorium  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Paulus  wrote  a  treatise.  Tho  latter  he  sup- 
poses to  consist  of  those  new  clauses,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictum  perpctuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
acquired  a  constant  form. 

3.  The  phrase  **de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi"  appears 
anomalous  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
liecepi.  Sent.  v.  12.)  Lampridius  also  {Ale*.  Sev. 
15)  writes,  that  Alexander  Scverus  M leges  do  jure 
populi  et  fisci  modcratas  et  infinitas  (?)  sanxit." 
Probably  under  the  phrase  "jus  populi"  must  here 
be  understood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerarium,  or 
to  the  area  publics  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  distinguished  from  the  fiscua,  which  was  the 
emperor's  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  as  property 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopisc  AmxlUm. 
20.) 

Tho  principal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
Edm.  Merillius,  whose  Commemtarita  ad  Libre*  duo 
Quactionnm  CallutrttU  is  inserted  in  Otto's  "The- 
saurus," iii.  613-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
Cramer,  de  JuvenUnu  apud  Callittrutum  JCtum, 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cujas  (in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot's  edition) 
mentions  among  the  commentators  on  the  Basilica 
a  jurist  named  Callistratus.  Fabricius  also  sup- 
poses the  Callistratus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Callistratus  of  the  Digest.  Sua- 
rcz  naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  later  Callistratus ;  for  there  are  many 
other  asserted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Theophilus,  Thalelaeus,  Stcphanus,  Dorotheus, 
Cy  rill  us,  Theodoras,  Isidorua ;  but  Rciz  has  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
mentator, bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
perhaps  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
who  cites  him ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
upon  examination,  that  the  existence  of  two  sets 
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of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  dates 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendacious  in- 
ventions and  supposititious  citations  of  Nic  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
really  formed  thus :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  the  collections  of 


Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  tho 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  llafilica  (ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  Bill.  Graec 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast. 

-Callistratus  JCtus,  L  257,  ii.  86,315,512, 
iii.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  858,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  v.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vL  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  vii.  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687, 710,  715, 783,  803,  827,  833,  836, 
837,  869,  871,  888."  On  reference  to  these  pas- 
sages, we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Oraeco- Roman 
jurist  Callistratus. 

(Bertrandus,  de  Juruperitit,  i.  c  27  ;  Aug.  Je- 
nichen,  Ep.  Sinyular.  de  Callistrato  JCto,  4to.  Lips. 
1742 ;  Zimmern.  Ii.  R.  G.  i.  §  101 ;  Suarez,  Noiitia 
BoM&corum, ed.PobL  Lips.  1 804, §§  34,4l.)[  J.T.U.] 

CALLl'STRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  B.  c  160,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  decav.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLl'STRATUS,  DOMPTIUS  (Ao^ino* 
KoAAfffT/wroi),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste- 
phanas of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  (**/>2  'HpaxAelos),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  'OAtfsnnj.) 
If,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  ( Coinp.  SchoL. 
ad  AetckyU  Pen.  941,  ad  Apollo*.  Rkod.  i.  1 125, 
ii.  780 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  *i\6^vos.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS  (KdMurros).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  bis 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Nicephorus.  (Hist. 
EocUs.  vi  34.) 

2.  Surnamed  Syropulus,  a  Christiun  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  tho 
Palamites,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymius.  (Nic  Commenus,  PracnoL  A/yrfuy. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athos.  During  the  war 
between  Palaeologus  and  Cantacuzenus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  tho 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  a.  n.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
made  Callistus  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthocns,  Csllistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 

I  a  monastery.    As  he  refused  to  perform  his  dutie* 
as  patriarch,  Pbilotbeus  was   appointed  in  hi* 
1  2r2 
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place.  But  when  afterwards  Joanne*  Palaeologus 
hail  pained  possesion  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Callistus  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after*  hi*  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherac,  the  capital  of  the  Servians.  There  is  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Callistus  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Gretser  (I>c  Cruce,  ii.  p.  1347),  but  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  our  Callistus  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  1406,  is  un- 
certain. There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistus 
but  they  have  never  been  printed.  (Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Cave,  Hisl.  Lit.  i.  p.  46,  &c,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTU9,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  frecdman  of 
Caligula,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  he  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Cnllistus  continued  to  have  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Mcssalina  to  C. 
Silius ;  but  Callistus  was  afraid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Messa- 
lina.  When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  Lollia  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor's  wife  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  Pullas.  This  Callistus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scn- 
bonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work  ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  full  name  of  Callistus  was  C.  Julius 
C  allistus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  29,  38,  xii.  I,  &c;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19  ;  Scncc.  Eput.  47;  Joseph.  Ant.Jud. 

six.  1.810.)  (L- S.] 

CALLI'TELES  (KoaA.tAtjj),  thought  by  Pnu- 
sanias  (v.  '27.  §  ft)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Unatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car- 
rying a  ram.  l^*  ■»] 

CALLI'XENTS  (KaMlttros)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  0wM  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  genernls  who  had  conquered  at  Argi- 
nuMie,  n,  c.  406,— a  decree  as  false  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance : 
"  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribe* ;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal. And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
•offer  death  ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess."  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fair  hearing ;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Lurypto- 
lemus  and  some  other  friends  of  the  generals 
threatened  Callixenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ing. The  Pry  tanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote  ;  but  thev  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  iw«rr&T7,s  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invective,  of  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  threats  of  the  people  ( Xeri.  1  hU. 
i  7  tsS  0— 16,  Memorab.  u  1. 1  18 1  Hat  Apol. 
n  b.;  Pseudo-Plat.  AM.  p.  368,  ad  fm.) 
Rot  long  after  the  death  of  the  generals  the  Athc- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  accusation! 
(*yo€oAtti,   sec  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r.)  ngainrt.  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  them.  Ho 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  their  sureties.    They  contrived,  however, 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deceleia.    On  the  restoration 
of  democracy  at  Alliens,  B.  c.  403,  Callixenus  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  return  :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen's  hatred  was  upon  him, 
—no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  either  water 
or  light  for  his  fire,— and  he  perished  miserably  of 
hunger.    (Diod.  xiii.  103;  Xen.  IlelL  i.  7.  §  35; 
Suid.  $.  r.  ErcuW;  comp.  Herod.  vii.'231.)  [E.E.J 
CALLI'XENUS  (KaAA;{ei'o»),  of  Rhode*,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  nre  lost.    The  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  ircpl  'AA#{avo>«Iat,  consisted 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Athc* 
naeus.   (Athen.  v.  p.  196.  &c,  ix.  p.  387,  xi.  pp. 
47*2,  474,  483;  Harpocrat.  ».  r.  fy-p-ftfo.)  Th« 
second  work  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
painters  and  sculptors (fw-ypdVfwi/  re  *tal  it&puxtno- 
woteov  dWypeupij),  of  which  Sopater,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  his  Eclogae  had  made  an  abridgement. 
(Phot.  Bill.  Cod.  161;    comp.  Prellcr,  Folem. 
Fraym.  p.  178,  4c)  IL.  S.] 

CALLO  (KoAAoS),  an  orphan  who  lived  at  Epi- 
daunis  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  commonly  considered  to 
be  a  girl.  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  for  two  years.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  became 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  ease  as  described  by  Diodorus 
(xxxii.  EcL  i.  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  medi- 
cal men.  [1* 

CALLON  (KdXXuv).  I.  An  artist  of  the  island 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeus,  w  ho 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllia. 
(Paus.  ii.  32.  §  4.)    As  the  latter  two  flourished 
b.  c  580,  the  age  of  Callon  must  be  fixed  at  u.  c. 
516.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias  (vii.  18.  §  6),  that  Callon  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  from 
b.  c  540  to  508.   [Canachcr.]    There  are  two 
passages  in  Pausanias  which  seem  to  contradict 
this  conclusion  ;  but  K.  O.  Midler  (AtyincL  p.  100) 
and  Thiersch  {Epoch.  Anm.  p.  40)  have  clearly 
shewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  that 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  place  Cal- 
lon either  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wars,  or  as 
late  as  the  battle  of  Acgospotamos,  aa  some  inter- 
preters hnd  believed.  (Comp.  Sillig,  Cut.  Art.  t.  r.) 
We  nre  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Callon  :  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Corn  and  a  xoa- 
non  of  Athene.   Quintilian  (xii.  10)  calls  his  works 
"duriom  ntque  Tuscauicis  proxima.'* 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Hermes  at 
Olympia  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorus  of  thirty- 
five  Messenian  boys  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Mes&nna  to  Rhegium.  The  whole  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Messenians  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  25.  §  1.)  Callon  must  have  lived  before 
B.C.  436.  (Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.L] 
CALOCY'RUS,  proconsul  (d^wra-ros)  or  dux 
(8oi){,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Grncco- Roman  jurist. 
In  DasiL  vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  he  is  called 
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Calocyrus  Scxtus.  By  Job.  Sim.  Assemani,  in  his 
extremely  rare  but  very  valuable  work,  BUJiolheca 
Juris  Orientcdis  Canonici  et  Civility  5  vols.  4  to. 
Rome,  1762—6  (ii.  c.  20,  p.  403),  Calocyrus  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
he  cites,  Basil,  vol.  v.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  The  passages 
in  Fabrot's  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Calocyrus 
is  mentioned,  arc  given  as  follows  in  Fabricius, 
BiU.  Graec  vol.  xii.  p.  440  :  *  Calocyrus  JCtus, 
iL  543 ;  Calocvrus  Scxtus,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  324,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  interpret]  Dux),  v.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  Cyrillo  Junior,  v.  44." 

Rciz  (Exeunt,  xx.  ad  Thcophilum,  p.  1234)  se- 
lects the  following  passages  under  the  head  44  Me- 
niombilia  ex  Scholiis  Basilicorum,  quae  faciunt  ad 
indagandam  aetatem  JCtorum,  maxime  eorum  qui 
sub  Iniperatore  Justiniano  Magno  flonicrunt,'* 
Calocyrus  ad  Basilica  Comment,  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
v.  29*2.  Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli  (Praenot. 
Mt/ttag.  p.  345)  cites  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Scptima)  by  Calocyrus,  of  the  Novells  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  cites  the  notes  of  Sixtus 
or  Scxtus,  JCtus  and  Noniophylax,  on  the  Novella. 
In  both  these  passages  Papadopoli  (or,  as  he  is 
usually  styled,  Nic.  Comnenus)  probably  refers  to 
the  same  person  ;  but  his  gross  infidelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  Hcimbach,  Anecdote,  i.  pp.  219 — 222) 
renders  his  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worthless. 

(Suarcz,  Notitia  Basilicorum,  ed.  Pohl.  §  42,  p. 
136,  nn.  (<6)  ct  (x);  Stockmann  ad  Bachii  Hist. 
Jurisp.  Rom.  p.  675,  citing  Van  Vryhoff,  Observ. 
Jar.  Cir.  c.  26,  p.  1 34,  Amst  1747, 8vo.;  Hcimbach, 
de  Bmlicorum  Ow/ine,  &c.  p.  74,  &c.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (KaAo-Wwijf  6  KtiM^Jwi),  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  was  born 
in  1080.  His  real  name  was  Joannes.  His 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
features,  distinguished  him,  not  to  his  advan- 
tage, from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand- 
some Comnenian  race;  and  it  woidd  seem  that 
his  name  Calo-Joanncs,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
was  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
his  mind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  who,  when  urged  on  his  death- bed  to  leave 
the  empire  to  Brycnnius,  his  excellent  son-in-law, 
resisted  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  Calo-Joanncs  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Anna  Com- 
nena  and  Nicephorus  Bryknnius,  that  their 
conspiracy  to  depose  Calo-Joannes  and  to  make 
Brycnnius  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
property  of  both  was  confiscated.  The  emperor 
was  especially  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
Isaac  Scbastocrator,  and  by  bis  minister,  Axuch,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
of  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talents  and 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  affable  manners,  ad- 
vanced from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
became  magnus  domesticus,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  be  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Calo-Joanncs.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
cnnius was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
of  Calo-Joanncs,  who  won  the  hearts  of  bis  subject* 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Byzantine  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  relations  with 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.  The  reign  of  Calo- 
Joannes  is  a  series  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.  But  while  Nicetas 
and  Cinnamus,  the  chief  source*,  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperor's  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.  This  circumstance 
has  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  relate  the  reign  of 
Calo- Joannes  without  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.  Le  Bean, 
in  his  I/istoire  du  Bos  Empire  (vol.  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chronology  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gui- 
lielmus  Tyrcnsis  and  Otho  Frisingenais ;  and  Du 
Cange  {Familiae  Byzanlinae^  pp.  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.  We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  ware  of  Calo-Joannes  with  the  different 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodiceia,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Sozopolis. 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues  or  Pntzinacitae, 
who  had  crossed  tho  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  who  had  been  made  prisoners  re- 
ceived buds  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  laid  waste.  In  1123  ho 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branizova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Calo-Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francochoriura  near  Sirminm, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  from  farther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen  ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  tho  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamonia  and  Cangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Livo  or  I<eo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements ;  and  in  1 1 37,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  nnd  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.  This  con- 
quest brought  him  in  contnet  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  roado 
between  Alexis  I.  nnd  prince  Boemond  I.  of  An- 
tioch, was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations, 
partly  by  threats.  Tho  emperor  entered  AntiocH 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edessa  held  the  bridles  of  his  horse,  as  a  token  of 
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their  vassalship.  Daring  bis  stay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  exposed  to  great  danger  by  a  sud- 
den uproar  of  the  people,  who  fancied  that  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Greeks. 
The  emperor  saved  himself  by  a  sudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor's 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  faith.  Calo- 
Joannee  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turk  s- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emad-ed-din  had 
conquered  llaleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  Jcunium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the  coast* 
from  Cilkia  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  so  many 
victories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
Calo-Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  &c,  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  be 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1 1 43,  he  was  at 
Anasarba.  While  bunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramns,  he  attacked  a  wild 
boar  :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  band  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac  ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  father.  The  wife  of  Calo-Joannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1124.  (Nicetas,  Joannes  (Jomnentu; 
Cinnamus,  i.  ii.  1-5.)  [W.P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2s.  6J.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  G-] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  consul  in  a. c  111,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  b.  c  02,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
Calpurnia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  26  ;  comp.  Antistiuh,  No  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caeso- 
ninus,  consul  in  b.  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  B.  c.  59. 
(Suet.  Com.  21  ;  Plut  Caes.  14,  Pomp.  47,  Cut. 
A/w.  33;  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  14  ;  Cues.  B.  Q.  L  12.) 
Calpurnia  seems  not  to  havo  uitermeddled  in  poli- 
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tical  affairs,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  favours 
which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  a  c  46.  The  reports  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar's  life  filled  Calpurnia  with  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions; she  was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March,  b.  c.  44. 
(Appian,  B.C.  ii.  115  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  17;  VelL 
Pat  ii.  57;  Suet  Cat*.  81 ;  Plut.  Caes.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  favourite  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  the 
emperor  was  tarrying,  to  inform  him  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Medina  and  C.  Silius.  (Tac  Ann.  xi. 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  spoken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  recalled  by 
Nem,  in  a.  D.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac 
Ann.  xii.  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gens.  (Plut 
Num.  21 ;  Hor.  An  Poet.  292  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Col- 
purni;  Eckhel,  t.  p.  160.)  The  Calpumii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso  in  B.  c  180  ;  but  from  this  time 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  family 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  family-names  under  the 
republic  are  Bkstia,  BiBUtua,  Flam  ma,  and  Piso, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'N  US,  DE'CIUS,  praefect  of  the 
body-guard  of  tbe  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  have 
been  compromised  in  tbe  adulterous  conduct  of 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
A.  d.  48.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPURNIA'N  US,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  B.  c.  61.  [Piso.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  14.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Germanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  senate,  the  rebellious  soldiers  would  have 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  a  sup- 
pliant tbe  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpurnius 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (T  ac  Ann.  i- 
39.)  [L.  S.J 

CALPU'RNIUS,surnamedSICULUS.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  eleven  pasto- 
rals which  usually  bear  the  title  T.  Calpumii  Sicdi 
Bucolicon  Edogue^  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
Ad  Nemematium  Ca rtkagitt ten arm .  The  author  is 
generally  believed  to  havo  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aurelius 
Olympius  Nemesianus  whose  poem  on  hunting  is 
still  extant  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpurnius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  his  age,  his 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt    In  several  MSS.  he  is  designated  as 
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Tihis,  in  others  as  Caius,  in  n  greet  number  the 
praennmenjs  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  epoch  when 
he  flourished  rests  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Junius  or  Julius  CaU 
pttrniut  commemorated  by  Vopiscus  in  the  life  of 
Cams.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  term  Statin*  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
native  country,  or  as  an  epithet  bestowed  upon 
him  because  he  cultivated  the  same  style  of  com- 
position with  the  Syracusan  Theocritus.  Some 
have  sought  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuun  bard,  he  was  raised  from  a  hum- 
ble station  by  the  favour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  this  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  epoch 
when  he  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
clusions. Even  if  the  dedication  to  Nemcsianus  is 
genuine,  and  this  is  fur  from  certain,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Ne- 
tucfiinnus  who  was  contemporary  with  Nume nanus. 

The  literary  merits  of  Culpurnius  maybe  briefly 
discussed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
his  art  he  deserves  much  praise.  Mis  versification 
is  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
far  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  from 
being  too  elaborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  affectation.  In  all  tho  higher  departments  he 
can  advance  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
tates closely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
is  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus— a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
vours to  supply  by  occasionally  foisting  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers, 
lie  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
Tibulln.%  Propertius,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  for  we 
can  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex- 
pressions, unless,  indeed,  wc  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  nlreurd  notions  advocated  by  Ascensius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  them. 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  eclogues  are  attributed  to  Calpuruius.  Ugo- 
letUB,  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Ncmcsianus ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uniform,  that  wc  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
fidence that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  Wenisdorf. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usually  found  appended  to  the  Silius  Italicus 
printed  at  Home  in  1471,  by  Sweynhcim  and 
Pannarts.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
1 4  72.    The  most  valuable  modern  editions  are 
thoee  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores  of 
Burmann  (Lcida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Minores  of  Wcmsdorff  (Altenb.  1780),  and  in 
Leroaire's  Classics  (Paris,  1824).    The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  by  Gbiescr. 
(Gotting.  1842.)  [W.R.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'NAS,  [Asfrrnas.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crauur.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABATUS.  IFabatus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccvs.] 
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CALPU'RNIUS  GALERIA'NUS.  [Gamh 

RIANUH.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'NUS.[Salvianus.] 

CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  cofaere,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  relate,  that  Ancus  Marcius  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife's  hair  began  to  fall  off; 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  L  724 ;  Lactant.  i.  20,  27.) 
Hartung  (Die  Uciig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  251)  thinks  the 
last  account  tho  most  probable,  and  believes  thnt 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  day. 
(Corap.  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  70,  with  the  Schol.)   [L.  SJ 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  laticlave  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  tho 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  he  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxviL  11  ;  Suet.  Dom.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C.  M  ATI  US,  usually  called 
Matius,  without  his  cognomen  Calvena,  which  ho 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  most 
ultimate  friends.  lie  was  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man ;  but,  through  his  lovo  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  ho  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar's 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  espoused  the  side  of 
Octavianus,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  gomes  which  Octavia- 
nus exhibited  in  B.  c  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  Caesar's 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matius  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar's  murderers  ;  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xi.  28),  in 
which  be  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach- 
ment to  Caesar,  and  deplores  his  loss. 

Matius  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebntius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebntius,  written  in  a.  c.  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matins,  whom  he  calls  "suavis&imus 
doctissimusqiie  homo"  (ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Formian  villa  in  n.  c  49,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Bmndusium  ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
B.  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  tho  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Bmn- 
dusium, did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  bis  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar's  death,  Ma- 
tius and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another  ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar's 
death.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  1 1,  12,  15,  a.,  ad  Fmm.  vi. 
12,  ad  AU.  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xt.  2,  xri.  11,  but 
the  fullest  information  respecting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  letters  ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28.) 
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Matius*  friendsliip  with  Caesar  is  mentioned  hy 
Suetonius  (Cues.  5*2),  and  his  intimacy  with  Au- 
gustus by  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xii.  2,  s.  6),  who  errone- 
ously calls  liiin  Cn.  Matins,  and  who  speaks  of  him 
as  aliTc  about  80  years  before  his  time.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  Matius  possessed. 

This  C.  Matius  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Gellius  calls  him),  who 
translated  the  Iliad  into  I*atin  verse,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Varro 
(L.  L.  vii.  95,  96,  ed.  MUllcr),  and  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Uellius  (vi.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gram- 
marians. Matius  also  wrote  u  Mimiambi,*'  which 
were  as  celebrated  ns  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  now  words  which  he  introduced  in  them.  (Ocll. 
xv.  25,  xx.  0.)  Matius  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectively  Cants, 
<<t<iriu»%  Silt/amariut.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matius  that  the  malum 
Maiianum  derived  its  name  (Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  14, 
15  ;  Columella,  v.  10,  19  ;  Suet  Dom.  21 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  ii.  10;  Allien,  iii.  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Opso- 
nium  Matianttm,  praised  by  Apicius  (iv.  3). 

(Wernsdorf,  1'o'k'I.  Im(.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  568, 
Ate.  ;  Leutsch,  in  the  Xeitschrift  fur  Alterthums- 
xrixzrnschiifl,  1834,  p.  164,  &c.) 

CALVF/NTIUS,  on  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  father 
of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  u.  c. 
58.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Somiplacentinus  Colventius 
(m  I'iaon,  6,  23  ;  A  MOD  M  J'ison,  p.  5,  cd.  Orelli  ; 
com  p.  Cic.  dc  prvr.  Com.  4,  pro  StjI.  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintns  (iii.  1.  §  4),  PUo  is 
■ba  meant  bv  the  name  of  Calventius  Marius. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPIN  1LLA.  [Crisimnilla] 

CALVI'NA,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Silanus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellius,  but  after- 
wards, for  the  Nike  of  doing  a  favour  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Silanus.  There  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
4,  8;  L.  Sii.anits.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
Calvina  is  the  same  as  the  Juiiia  (Julia  ?)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  (  Vvsp.  23)  as  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
Mated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-great-grandsons  of  Augustus,     l  L.  8.] 

CALVI'NUiS,  the  mime  of  a  family  of  the  ple- 
bei  in  Doinitia  gens. 

1.  C.v.  Domitjcs  CMS, vim's,  consul  in  n.c.  332. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

2.  Cn.  DoxtiTit;*  Cn.  r.  Calvinir,  surnamed 
Maxiinus,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
eurule  ncdileship  in  B.  c.  304  ;  but,  although  his 
father  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flavins,  the  famous 
Kribe  of  A]>pitis  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  hi:n 


Five  years  later,  however,  u.c.299,  he  was  elected 
curule  aedilc.   (Liv.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
pmenomen  C.  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)     He  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  in  n.  c.  283,  together  with 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.    The  name  of  Calvinus 
scarcely  ap|>ears  during  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
though  he  must  have  been  very  actively  engaged, 
for  Rome  was  jnst  then  threatened  by  a  coalition 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.    Stimulated  by  the 
Lucanhins  and  Bruttians,  and  more  especially  by 
the  Tarentines,  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  Unibrians, 
and  Samnites  took  up  arms  against  her.    The  Se- 
nones, allied  with  the  Etruscans,  attacked  the 
town  of  Arrctium  ;  and  as  the  consuls  were  proba- 
bly engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  praetor  L. 
Caecilius  was  sent  out* to  the  relief  of  the  place; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  near  Arretium. 
His  successor,  M\  Curius,  scut  ambassadors  to  the 
Senones  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Iu 
order  to  avenge  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picentians  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  army  and 
ravaged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Roman 
colony  was  established  in  it    The  events  which 
we  have  just  described  are  not  mentioned  by  all 
authorities  in  the  same  succession.    According  to 
Orosius  (iii.  22  ;  comp.  Liv.  Epit.  12),  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  preceded  the  campaign 
of  L.  Caecilius;  whereas,  according  to  Appian,  tie 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serving  against 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Nicbuhr,  Hut.  of 
Rome,  iii.  p.  427,  Ace.)    In  what  manner  Calvinus 
wns  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  known. 
When  the  Doians  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  thej'  began  to  dread  the 
same  fate,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  But  in  cross- 
ing the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,*aiid  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  slain, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Gauls  escaped.  Our  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  battle  ; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  others  Calvinus 
as  the  victorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  both  consuls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  that  Calvinus 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximua,  and  in  n.  c.  2liO 
he  was  further  honoured  by  being  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year,  h« 
was  elected  censor — the  first  instance  of  a  plebeian 
being  raised  to  that  office.   (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiil  1 ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20;  Liv.  Epit  13;  Appian,  Saumit. 
6,  Call.  1 1 ;  Flor.  i.  13  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  10;  Dion  Cass. 
Excerpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Fast.  Cap.) 

3.  Domiths  Calvinus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Illyrians.  He  seems  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conquest.  The 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is  after  a.  c.  240.  (Frontin. 
Stratry.  iii.  "J.  §  1 ;  Liv.  Epit.  20 ;  Zonar.  viii.  liL 
&c) 

4.  Cn.  Domitivr,  M.  f.  M.  n.  Calvinir,  ap- 
pears, in  n.  c.  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
in  Asia,  and  in  a.  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Bibulus 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  th« 
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tribune  Vatinius,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  used 
by  Caesar  as  a  tool  Three  years  later,  Colvinus 
was  praetor,  and  presided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
of  M.  Caclius,  who  was  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  poison  Clodia.  In  b.  c  54  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  guilty 
of  enormous  bribery  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Memmius,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com- 
pact with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
mised to  procure  for  the  consuls  in  office  certain 
lucrative  prowinces  by  perjury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  elections ;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  provinces  should  fcul,  the  candi- 
dates promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C. 
Memmius  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate  ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Calvinus  was  pre- 
vented by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
also  was  delayed  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus- 
pices. In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  intcrrcign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
getting  him  appointed  dictator.  The  interreign 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  favour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Oabinius,  was  at 
length  made  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey. His  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  Mcssnlla. 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeus,  and 
Metellus  Scipin,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
fur  the  proctorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  hod  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unablo  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prae- 
torship,  did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49, 
we  find  hira  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar's  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Africa.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagradas,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  tho  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  Illyricum  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Metel- 
lus  Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  place  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius  (xli.  51),  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
tus  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  ho  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Cue&ar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachium  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Calvinus,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
sulia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
faced  by  Metellus  Scipio. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 
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the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  tho 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Pharnace*,  the  son  of 
Mithridates ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnant* 
of  his  small  army.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Si  nope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  tho  affairs  in  Asia.  This  docs  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  b.  c  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
iu  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  and  in  B.  c  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magistcr  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  the  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Brun- 
dusium  to  Illyricum  ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statius  Marcus  and 
Cm  Domitius  Ahenobnrbus.  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  b.  c 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other*. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Cerctani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  ditii- 
culty.  His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  B.  c 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  tho  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (OrelU,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  226  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xl  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlvii. 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  Flut.  Pomp.  54,  Cues.  44, 
50,  Brut.  47 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
116,  Mithrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  42,  hi.  36,  &c. 
78,  &c  89,  Bell.  Alex.  34,  &c,  86,  93  ;  Liv.  Kpii. 
112;  Veil.  Put  iL  78;  Suet.  Goes.  35,  &c ;  Fast. 
Cap.;  EckhcL  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVl'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c.  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Sailuvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  tho  colony  of  Aquae  Scxtiae.  (Liv.  Epii, 
61;  Strub.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it  (Cic.  Brut.  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  tho  C.  Scxtius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Stmbo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  De  Orat.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighiua 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Scxtiua 
who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  us  his  province.  But  in  the  pais- 
sagc  of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (c  /'won. 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  read  Sentiua  instead  of  Sex- 
tins.  [L.  S.) 

CALVI'NUS,  T.  VETU'RIUS,  was  twice  con- 
sul, in  B.  c  334  and  321.  In  his  second  consul- 
ship he  and  his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Caudium  against 
the  Samnites,  where  the  Romans  suffered  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The 
consuls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Samnites ;  but 
as  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans, 
the  consuls  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 
officers,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites.  (Li v. 
viii.  16,  ix.  1,  6,  10  ;  Appian,  Samnit.  6 ;  Cic.  De 
Senec  12,  De  Off  iii.  30;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Home*  Hi.  p.  21 1,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  a  client  of  Junia  Silana.  This 
lady  had  been  grievously  injured  by  Agrippina, 
mid  now  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  She  there- 
fore sent  Calvisius  and  a  fellow-client  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Rubellius  Plautus  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor's  ears  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death ; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  19,  21, 22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVTSIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming the  decuriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Saturninus,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublicn 
Comensium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  {Ep.  v.  7.) 
Hence  GuiL  Orotius  (  VUae  JCtorumy  ii.  5.  §  16) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  have  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  Ouil.  Grotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  Culvisiana.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Cubisms 
(Hugo,  R.R.G.  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patron's 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freedman's 
property  against  fraudulent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  frccdman.  (Dig,  38,  tit  5,  s.  3.  §  3 ; 
Heineccius,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  §  264.)  t    [J.  T.  G.] 

CALVTSIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  "governor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
land.   (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  28.) 

CALVI'SIUS  NEPOS.  [Nxpos.] 

CALVI'SIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 

CALUSI'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  insolence  to  Germanicus,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  d.  14.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  35,  4a) 

CALVUS,  the  44 bald-head,"  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  B.c 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
magistracy.  (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  n.  a  396,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  propobal  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
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elected  to  this  office,  but  declined  it  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  was 
consular  tribune  in  elc  377,  and  magistcr  equitum 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  b.  c  368, — an  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  the 
first  time.  (Liv.  vl  31,  39 ;  Diod.  xv.  57.)  Plu- 
tarch (Cktmill.  39)  considers  this  magistcr  equitum 
to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  law-giver  C  Licinius 
Calvus  Stolo,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people  ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  have 
held  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  33)  likewise  calls  the  magister  equitum 
erroneously  Licinius  Stolo.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid. 
of  Rome,  iii.  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  surnamcd  Stolo,  which 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  with  which  he 
dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  crisis  and  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  b.c 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were  :  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  times, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugers  of  the 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of 
large  and  500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating 
the  affairs  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  paid 
back  in  three  yearly  instalments.  4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  ple- 
beians, that  no  falsifications  might  be  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogations  were 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  them, 
obtained  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  c  366. 
Licinius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  people's 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  to 
tho  consulship,  in  B.  c.  364  and  361  ;  but  some 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Laenas 
of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might  pos^ss. 
Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  violate  bis  own  salu- 
tary regulations,  and  in  b.  c.  357  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  ( Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  1 ,  xviii.  4  ; 
Varro,  De.  Re  Rust.  i.  2 ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  viL  1,  2, 
9, 16;  Florus,  i.  26 ;  Aur.  Vict.  De  Vir.Mustr.  20; 
Plut  CamitL  39;  Diod.  xv.  82,  95  ;  Zonar.  vii.  24; 
VaL  Max.  viii  6.  §  3;  comp.  Niebuhr, //ist.  o/ 
Rome,  iii.  p.  1,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI'NIUS  MACER,  who,  as 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  his  country- 
men generally  as  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  Messalla,  while  by 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  himself, 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  placed  side  by  title 
with  Catullus,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  u 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Coelius  Rufus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  50.)  He  was  the  son  of  C.  Licinius 
Macer,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when 
impeached  (u.c.  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  com- 
mitted suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
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wore  Fully  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  disho- 
nour and  ruin  which  would  have  been  entailed  up- 
on his  family  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  (Val. 
Max.  ix.  12.  §  7;  Plut.  Cic.  9 ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  4.) 
This  Licinius  Macer  was  very  probably  the  same 
person  with  the  annalist  of  tliat  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 


mentioned  in  the  Drutut  (cc.  64,  67,  comp.  dt  Leg. 
L  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Young  Calvus  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  bereft  of  hia  father,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  seal,  and  submitted  to  ex- 
traordinary discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  50.)  But 
this  excessive  application  seems  to  have  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
36th  year  (Cic  Brut.  02,  ad  Fam.  xv.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  him  twenty-one  orations.  The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
Asitius ;  against  Drusus ;  for  McBsiua ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinius  Pullio  ;  aud  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  This  hut,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  bad  attained  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  (e.g. 
Dial,  de  Orat.  34);  and  from  Seneca  (Controv.  iii. 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 
developed,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passionately  cxcluimed,  "  Rogo  vos,  judices 
num,  «i  i»te  diwrtus  ent,  ideo  mediuunari  oporteat?" 

The  inconsiderable  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
description  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Calvus  ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  thnt  his  com- 
positions were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  school,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
played, but  were  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  case,  vigour,  and  freshness ;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  compa- 
ratively dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
dience. (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  21;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §111. 
x.  2.  §25,  xii.  10.  §  11.;  JJiul.de  OraL  17,21,25; 
Senec.  Gmtruv.  I.  c.) 

As  a  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
gitive pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor- 
tive character  (jcea)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius — of  elegies  whose 
beauty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  have  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
— and  of  fierce  lampoons  (famosa  epigrammata) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  liavo  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  Pliny  (£)>.  i.  16)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  effu- 
sions of  Catullus  with  which  they  are  so  often 
classed,  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  but  were  never- 
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thcless  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expression 
and  versification  which  offended  the  fastidious  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whoso 
contemptuous  sneer  (Sat.  i.  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  Wo 
hear  of  an  Epitkalamium  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  Jo,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Ed.  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  n  JJippanacteum 
prtircaniitm.  levelled  against  the  notorious  Hermo- 
genes  Tigellius  (Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  I  3.  3 ; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  24);  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  14.  §9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  v.  3;  Catull.  xcvi.  ;  Pro- 
pert,  ii.  19,  40,  ii.  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61  ; 
Senec  Conirov.  L  c. ;  Sucton.  Jul.  Cats.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  scats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  thnt 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  "  Sala- 
putium  discrtum,"  41  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb." 
(Catull.  liv.;  Senec.  Controv.  l.c.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  be  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  {ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  father;  and  hence  his  full  designation 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  uDe  C.  Lictnio 
Colvo  poeta"  (Fmgm.  J'oet.  Latin.  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levcsquo  dc  Durigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  tho  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,  ATHENODO'RUS.  [Athbno- 
dorls.  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  a.  c.  142.  [Mbtxllus.] 

CALVUS,  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  b.  c.  222.  [ScipiuJ 

CA'LYBE  (KaAi/€ir),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  father  of  Bucolion  (Horn.  IL  vi.  23  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  other  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.    (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  419.)  [LS.] 

CA'LYCE(KoAwrw),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarcte,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (Apollod.  L  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Hccaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  I.  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Danaus;,but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  [L  S.J 

CA'LYDON  (KoAwJW*),  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Prutogencia.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7 ;  Steph.Hy*.».r. )  [LS.  | 

CALYDO'NIUS  (Ks*vo»»iof),  »  surname  of 
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Dionysus,  whose  image  was  carried  from  Calydon 
to  Patrae  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1),  and  of  Meleager, 
the  hero  in  the  Calydouian  hunt.  (Ov.  Met.  viii. 
231.)  IL.  S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (KA\w9ot),  a  statuary  of  un- 
certain country,  contemporary  with  Onataa,  B.  c. 
468-148.  (Pans.  x.  13.  §  5.)  [W.  I.J 

CALYPSO  (KaXvirti).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Hesiod  (Tkeop.  359)  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us 
andTethys,  and  in  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ncreus,  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  (Od.  i.  60.)  This 
Inst  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  years,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continue  his  journey  homewards.  (Od.  v.  28, 
&c,  vii.  254,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATK'RUS,  ANDRONrCUSfArJJpeWo* 
Koparqpor),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (a.  n.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Scbastus,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  praefect  of 
the  fiiyKOy  i.  t.  praefectus  vigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Camaterus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologico- polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Asri^irriinf,  a  dialogue  against  the 
I-atins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
J'nxrssio  Spiriius  Sanctis  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Vcccns,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  Allatius'  (Jraecia  Orthodox,  ii. 
p.  287,  *cc  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  father  of 
Joannes  Ducas,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes,  (Cave,  HinL 
Lit.  i.  p.  675,  with  Wharton's  Append,  p.  24 ; 
Fabric.  B'AL  Grace,  xi.  p.  278.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  (*!«dVvi?»  Kafta- 
TTjprff),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephraemus,  and  are 
printed  in  Ijco  Allatius,  De  CuuaenstL,  &c,  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Comncnus  (I'raenoL  Mystag.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Frehcr  8  Jus  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  translation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  assuming  the  title  of  the  universal 
church.  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  there  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comncnus,  and  en- 
titled *<pl  {"woiaxuu  k6kKov  koX  t&v  dtAAow  awayruv 
Tiv  iv  o6pav$.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  <J93 ;  Fabric. 
MLL  Grtuc  iv.  p.  154,  &c.,  xi  p.279,&c)  [L.S.] 

CAM  BAULKS  (Ko^ow^r),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Gauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  B.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  tbey  reached  Thrace  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethrius,  Brcnnus,  and  Bolgiu* ;  and  Camliaules 
is  no  longer  heard  of.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 


CAMBY'LUS  (KapSvXot),  commander  of  the 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  III. 
in  b.  c  21 4.  He  and  his  men  were  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Sard  is 
during  the  war  against  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Andro- 
machus.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Achaeus  to  An- 
tiochus, by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  Sosibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  escape.  But  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Cambylus, 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  commu- 
nicated the  plan  to  Antiochus,  who  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  up  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23  ;  comp.  Achaeus.)  [L.8.] 

CAMBY'SES  (KapfrVns).  1.  The  father  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (L  107),  that 
Astyages,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refrained 
from  marrying  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  noble 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (Comp.  Just, 
i.  4.)  The  father  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  'Cyras' 
by  Herodotus  (i.  111).  In  so  rhetorical  a  passage 
as  the  speech  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  1 1)  we  must 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  i.  2)  calls  Cambysea  the  kmg  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  (Cyrop. 
viii.  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, b.  c.  £38.  But  we  cannot  of  course  rest  much 
on  the  statements  in  a  romance.  The  account  of 
Ctcsias  differs  from  the  above.  [Asttaoes.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytia  accord1- 
ing  to  Ctesios,  by  Caasandane  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, who  sets  aside  as  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of 
A  pries,  for  his  mother.  This  same  Nitetis  appear* 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  is  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  of 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detectiou  of  the 
fraud  of  Amasis  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  his 
seraglio,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  a,  u  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  say 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  would 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conquered  . 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See  Jerem.  xliii. 
xlvi. ;  Erek.  xxix. — xxxii. ;  Newton,  On  the  Pro- 
phecieii  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77-)  In 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to- have  been  aided  by  Phones,  a  Greek 
of  Halicaniasaus,  who  had  fled  from  the  service  of 
Amasis  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert,  and 
a  Bupply  of  water  for  his  army.  Before  the  in- 
vading force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammenitc* 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaeus  by  Ctcsias.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
mainly  effected  through  the  treachery  of  Comba- 
pheus,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  put  Cambyses  m  possev-ion  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  riceroy  of  the 
country.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  either 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pclusiom  was 
taken  almost  without  resistance.    He  tells  us, 
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however,  that  a  single  battle,  in  which  the  Persians 
were  victorious,  decided  the  fete  of  Egypt ;  and, 
though  some  of  the  conquered  held  out  for  a  while 
in  Memphis  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  whole  nation  submitted  to  Cambyscs. 
He  received  also  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyrene  and  Barca  [see  p.  477,  b.], 
and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopians, 
who  were  called  the  u  long-lived,"  and  also  against 
Carthage  and  the  Ammonians.  Having  set  out  on 
his  march  to  Aetbiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
ngn'mst  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obvious, 
how  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
Ammonians,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
the  desert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  1-26  ;  Ctes.  Pert.  9 ; 
Just.  i.  9;  comp.  Hecren's  African  Nations,  vol.  i. 
ch.  6.) 

Cambyses  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
stern  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
may  best  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah :  M  The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord"  (Is.  xi.x.  A  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  loc.);  and  it  is 
possible  that  hu  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  feet,  the 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.    But,  allowing 
for  some  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod, 
iii.  33) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habiu  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
self-will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
frenzy.     He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 
defiance  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  hare  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
she  lamented  her  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  slain.    Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
and  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accounts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctcsias.  The 
former  relates  that  Cambyses  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother's  greatness, 
sent  n  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
8usa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
a  Mngian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
him  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smxrdis], 
and  Cambyscs,  while  marching  through  Syria 
against  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecba- 
tana  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  a.  c.  521. 
According  to  Ctesias,  the  name  of  the  king's  mur- 
dered brother  was  Tonyoxarccs,  and  a  Magian 
named  Sphcndadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
intention  to  revolt.    After  his  death  by  poison, 
Cambyscs,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  A  my  t  is, 
made  Sphendadates  personate  him.    The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince ;  at 
length,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
poison,  which  she  had  voluntarily  token,  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  Cambyscs.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda- 
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dates  continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces,  and  maintained  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  iii  27-38,  61-66 ;  "Ctes.  Pert. 
10-12;  l>iod.  Em.  tie  Viri.  ei  Vit.  p.  556,  cd. 
Wess. ;  Strnb.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816  ;  Just, 
i.  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  8«<nroVijj, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E.  E.] 

CAMEIKUS  (Kdfitifmsy,  a  son  of  Cerenphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameiros,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  Ol.  vii.  135, 
with  the  Schol.;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  315.)  [L.  £\] 

CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus- 
tus, who  appears  to  have  lived  after  Artorius,  mid 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  (//.  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit.   [W.  A.  G.J 

CAME'NAE,  not  Camotnae,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  carmen  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  forms 
Catmcna&y  Otrmenae,  and  Cunncutis,  The  Came- 
nae were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [  Antb- 
vorta.]  The  third  was  Carmenta  or  Carmentis 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  liad  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cnpitoline  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmen  talis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v. 
Carmenla/ia.  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  slate  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicostratc,  and  that  she 
was  called  Carmentis  from  her  prophetic  powers. 
(Sen-,  ad  Acn.  viiL  51,  336;  Dionys.  i.  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionys. 
L31,&c.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  277)  further  relates 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [Abobria.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Androuicus 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  ( Hartung, 
Die  ReVa.  d. /fo'ira,  ii.  p.  198,  Ac.)         [Lw  S.] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  (*I«stoi|f  Ko^s- 
ytdra),  cubuclesius  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  904 
a.  u.  189.    Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  n 
command  under  the  Arabs  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves  surprised* 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.    Among  these  were  Camcniata  and. 
several  of  his  family,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs  had  not  Cameniata  saved  hiss 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  whers» 
the  inhabitants  had  buried  part  of  their  nchct*. 
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The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tarsus,  Cameniata 
wrote  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalonica, 
entitled  'IcmLvvov  KKtpiKOv  xal  Kou€ovK\ti(Tiov  rov 
Kantvuxrov  tls  fffv  aKucriv  tt?i  ©fffffaAorhrrji, 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  "  Do 
Excidio  Thessalonicensi."  It  is  divided  into  se- 
venty-nine chapters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Arabs  as  the  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  the  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  U30.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
elegant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  Ivuiukto,  1653- 
1658,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Combefisius,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
**  Hii«toriae  Ryzantinae  Scriptorei  post  Theopha- 
ncm,"  Paris  1685,  fol.,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  "Corpus  Script.  Hist.  Byxant."  Combe- 
fisius divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  last  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 

f ublished  by  Em.  Bekkcr  together  with  Thcophancs 
continuatus),  Symon  Magistcr,  and  Georgius  Mo- 
nachus,  Bonn,  1 838,  8 vo.  ( Fabric  DiU.  Grace.  viL 
p.  683  ;  Hanckius,  De  Script  I  list.  liyzant.  p.  403, 
&c;  the "AAoKrit  of  IoaniH-s  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERI  NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Cameria  or  Ca- 
merium,  in  Latiuin.  The  Camerini  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic;  but  after  B.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus  Rufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years,  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
a.  d.  9.  The  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viii.  38.) 

1 .  Sir.  Sulpicius  P.  p.  Camerinus  Cornutus, 
consul  ii.  c.  500  with  M\  Tullius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  place  in  that  year,  but 
Dm. i  wins  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
put*  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  b.c. 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  vi.  20; 
Cic.  Brut,  lb";  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus, consul 
H.  c.  490  with  Sp.  I.an  uis  Klavus.  lie  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
C  >riolanu»  when  the  latter  was  advancing  against 
Rome.  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Skr.  Sulpicius  Srr.  p.  Skr.  n.  Camerinus 
C'liiNt  ri  s,  consul  ii.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  laws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Dionvs.  x.  1; 
Diod.  xi.  84;  Plin.  //.  iV.  ii.  57.)  This  law, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  B.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publius.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  decemviratc  in  n.c. 


451.  (Liv.  iii.  33;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  B.  c  449 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  under  the  consuls  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Kurius  Medul- 
linus  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Volsi  and 
Aequi  fought  in  that  year.   (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

4.  P.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.  (Liv.  UL  31.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  Sulpicius  Skr.  p.  Skr,  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutus,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  consular 
tribune  in  it.  c,  402  and  again  in  398.  (Liv.  v.  8, 
14;  Diod.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Skr.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Ser.  ft  Camerinus, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  a,  c.  393,  and  military  tribune 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates,  and  carried  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
r.  29,  32  ;  Diod.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  interreges  in  n.c.  387.  (Liv.  vi.  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Camkrinus,  consular  tribune 
in  u. <  \  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  Postumius 
Regillensis  Albinus.  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  ou  the 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Liv.  vi.  22  ;  Diod.  xv.  41; 
Liv.  vi.  27.) 

8.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rupus,  consul 
b.c.  345.  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  xvi.  C6.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Camerinus,  was 
consul  in  a.  d.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  (SucL  Vap.  3 ;  Plin.  //.  A.  vii.  48. 
s.  49.) 

10.  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  together  with  Pomponius  Silvanus,  and  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  59,  they  were  both  ac- 
cused on  accountof  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (  Tac.  A  n*. 
xiu.  52.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nero  put 
Camerinus  and  his  son  to  death,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius  (lxiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  surname  Pythicus, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  family,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him- 
self. It  appears  from  Pliny  (Kp.  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Rcgulus. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  has  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  work  or 
its  author  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistle* 
from  Pontus.  The  supposition,  that  the  Ercidium 
Trojae  mentioned  by  Apuleius  (ile  OrtkograpL. 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  rest 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  Kp.  cjc.  Pout.  ir. 
16.  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCR  I  HON  I  A'N  US,  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  real  name 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.    He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Vitcllius,  and  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Vitcllius.    He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histrin,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Crassi,  who  had  large 
possessions  there.    He  succeeded  in  assembling 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers, 
who  were  misled  by  hini  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion.    The  pretender,  however,  was  seized  and 
brought  before  Vitcllius  ;  and  when  his  real  origin 
was  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  coumiou 
slave,  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  72.)  [L.  S.J 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  personage* 
in  VirgiL  (Am.  x.  562,  xii.  224,  &c)   [L.  S.] 
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CAMILLA,  a  daughter  of  king  Metabua  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  Privernum.  When  her  father, 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  came  in  his  flight  to  the 
river  Amasenus,  he  tied  his  infant  daughter,  whom 
he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  hurled  it  across  the  river.  He 
himself  then  swam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
posite hank  be  found  his  child  uninjured.  He 
took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
ninre.  Ha  brought  her  up  in  pure  maidenhood, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servants  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Turn  us  she  assisted 
the  latter,  and  was  slain  by  Arnns.  Diana 
avenged  her  death  by  sending  Opis  to  kill  Arnns, 
and  to  rescue  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  803,  &&,  xi.  432,  &c,  648,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
252.)  Serrius  (ad  Aen.  xi.  543  and  558)  remarks, 
that  she  was  called  Camilla  because  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
priestesses  were  called  Carnitine  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camilla?  as  well  as  Cainilli 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius.  (ii.  21, 
&c. ;  Fest  s.  v.  Camillut.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMILLUS,  a  Gallic  chief.  [Brutus,  No.  17.] 
CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Furin  gens. 

1.  M.  FtRifs  Camillus,  was,  according  to 
Livy  (v.  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c  403.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
eight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  which  does  not 
occur  any  where  else ;  and  we  know  from  PlutaTch 
(Com.  2),  that  Camillas  was  invested  with  the  cen- 
sorship before  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillas  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
mius  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  a  c  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  his  list  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  VaL 
Max.  i.  9.  §  1 .)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second,  third,  &c~,  consular  tribunate  of  Camillas, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  &c.  The 
first  belongs  to  a,  c.  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
meeting  any  enemy  in  the  open  field,  ravaged  the 
country.  H  is  second  consular  tribunate  falls  in  the 
year  n.  c  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
great  booty  at  Capcna ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  lay  down 
their  office  before  the  end  of  {he  year,  Q.  Scrviliua 
Fidcnas  and  Camillus  were  successively  appointed 
iiitcrreges. 

In  b.  c.  396,  when  the  Vcicntines,  Faliscans, 
and  Fidenates  again  revolted,  Camillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
ngninst  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
his  magister  equitum.  After  defeating  the  Falis- 
cans and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  be 
marched  against  Veil,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
acquired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
up  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  b.c.  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
return  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riding  in  a  cluiriot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
B-  c.  394  be  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story  | 
of  the  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the  j 


town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus,  belongs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillas  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  a  &  391,  Camillus  was  chosen  interrex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appulcius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veii;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came;  for  the  Oaula 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  cnpitoL,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  B.  c. 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  magister 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  bad  survived  the  day  on  the  Allia,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  b.  c,  389  Camillus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficult}*,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C  Ser- 
vilius  Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volscians,  and  took  their  camp  ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conqaered  near  Bola,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  B.c  386  Camillus  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etruscans.    In  B,  c,  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.    In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestines.  During 
the  wnr  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Mcdullinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.    The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillus,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  tho 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  *nto* 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  flight.  Bu* 
j  millus  now  appeared,  compelled  the  fugitive*  to 
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stand  led  thorn  back  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Hereupon  Camillas  received  orders 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tusculans  for  having  assist- 
ed the  Volscians ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Medullinus,  Camillas  again  chose  him 
as  bis  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
deration deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 

Inac  368,  when  the  patricians  were  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  senate  appointed  Camillus,  a 
faithful  supporter  of  the  patricians,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magistcr  equitum  was  L.  Acmi- 
lius  Mamercinus.  But  Camillus,  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead 
In  the  following  year,  a  c.  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gauls  broke  out,  Camillus,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  the  fifth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  ho  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  B.  c  365,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Car 
raillus  is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avail.  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  n  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (Plut  Li/a  of  Camillus; 
Liv.  v.  10,  12,  14,  17,  19,&c,  31,  32,  46,  49-55, 
vi.  1-4,  6,  Ac,  18,  &c,  22,  &c,  38,  42,  vii  1  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  93;  Eutrop.  i.  20;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Gellius,  xviL  21;  Cic.  pro  Dotn,  32,  de  fa  Pull  L 
3,  Tuscul.  i.  37,  Frxu/m.  p.  462;  Ascon.  pro  Scaur. 
p.  30,  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  practorship  was  instituted  in  a  c.  367, 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
vested with  it  (Liv.  vii.  1 ;  Suid  $.  v.  Tlpcdr&p.) 

3.  L,  Furius  M.  f.  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  a  a  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillius  Lacnas,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound  L.  Furius  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  inac.  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  pre|>ara- 
tions  for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
tho  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  ertra  tortcm. 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  famous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvus  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  GauL 
After  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerius  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  and  a  golden 
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crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Pinarius 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
accomplished  against  the  Greeks,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii.  24-26  ;  Cic  De  SenecL  12  j 
Gell.  ix.  11.) 

4.  L.  Furius  Sp.  p.  M.  s.  Camillus,  son  of  No. 
2,  consul  in  a  c.  338,  together  with  C.  Maenius. 
He  fought  in  this  year  successfully  against  the  Ti- 
burtines,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con- 
suls united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Latium ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eques- 
trian statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  advising  his  countrymen  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  b.  c.  325  he 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  was 
declared  against  the  Vestinians,  and  Camillus  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province;  but  while  be 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  viii.  13, 
16,  &c.,  29;  Plin.  //.  AT.  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  consul  in  A.  d.  8  (Fast 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, defeated  in  a.  n.  17,  the  Numidian  Tacfarinaa, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Nuroidians  and 
Mauretanians.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  he  was  the  first  who 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Furii  CamiUi. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  honoured 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distinction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impunity  on 
account  of  his  unassuming  character.  (Tac.  Ann. 
il  52,  iiL  20.) 

6.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  surnamod  Scriboni- 
anuk,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  n. 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Domitius.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Daltnatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legions,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  But 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  A.  D.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  d.  53,  either  of  an  illness,  or.  as 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  1,  xii.  52,  Hui.  i.  89,  ii.  75 ;  Suet  Claud.  13.) 

7.  Furius  Camillus,  likewise  surnamed  Scri- 
bonianus,  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  a.  d.  53, 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the  time 
when  (Claudius  was  to  die.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  52, 
lli$L  ii.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment  Rod  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  business  and  law. 
At  Cicero's  table  he  was  a  frequent  guest  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extreme  per- 
sonal neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the 
letters  of  Cicero  {ad  AU.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  xi.  16,  23, 
xiii.  6,  33,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  14),  from  one 
of  which  (ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  Camillus 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  connected 
with  the  Jim  pruedialorium,  which  was  a  branch  of 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  was  so  difficult  and 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  studv.  (Dict.of Aul.  t,  r.  Pra**.)[  J. T.G.] 

CAM  I'SS  ARF.S,  a  Cnrian,  father  of  Datames, 
was  high  in  favour  with  Artaxcrxes  II.(Mncmon), 
by  whom  ho  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Cilicta 
bordering  on  Cnppadocia.    He  fell  in  the  war  of 
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Artaxerxe*  against  the  Cnduaii,  b.  c.  385,  and  was 
succeeded  in  bis  satrapy  by  his  son.  (Nep.  IkU.  1 ; 
comp.  Diod.  xt.  8,  10  ;  Plut  Ariax.  24.)   [E.  £.] 

CAMOENAE.  [Camknax.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilia  against  the  Romans,  in  a.  d. 
71.  (Tac  Hid.  iv.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  (Dig.  38,  tit  1,  s.  47),  and 
once  by  Pnni{>oiihis.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
As  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Cum  pan  as 
probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.  Doth  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  relate  to  JuUicommian. 

A  Cocceius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Severn*  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  l,s.  29),  must  have  been  of  later 
date,  though  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
Ilcrtnuulua.  (Menag.  Amoen.  Jar.  c  38;  Maian- 
aius,  ad  30  JCtoSy  ii  p.  1 97.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (UayKcurri)) 
by  Aelian,  and  Pacate  (Ilcuc^rq)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
nssa,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
first  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
Ape  lies  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
Campaspe  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present  Accord- 
ing to  some  she  was  the  model  of  Apelles'  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
according  to  others  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
pain  ting.  (Aelian,  V.  "//.  xii.  34 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  10.  a.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  7  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  .591  ;  com  p.  Anadyomenb.) 

CAMPE  (Ka>irn),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
killed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  1.) 
Diodorus  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Nonnus  (Divnys.  xviii.  237,  &c)  identities  with 
the  former.  [L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
legion,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Qalba 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  bv  Tacitus. 
(JIuL  I  41.)  [L.  S.] 

CANA.    [Cani/r,  Q.  Gkixios.] 

CANACE  (Keuwrn),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Cnllim.  Hymn, 
in  Oer.  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  4c.)  She  entertained  an  un- 
natural love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  father ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  herself,  as  well  as  Macareus, 
put  an*  end  to  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  230,  242 ; 
Uv.  Her.  II.)  [L.  S] 

CA'NACHUS  (Kdmxot).  1.  A  Sicyonian  ar- 
tist, about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevailed,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
must  have  been  executed  before  01.  75,  and  an- 
other 80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
is,  impossible.  The  met  is,  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
and  probably  grandfather  and  grandson.  This  was 
first  suggested  by  Schorn  ( Ueb.  d.  Stud.  d.  Griech. 
Kunstler,  p.  199}  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  {Epoch. 
Anm.  pp.  38-44),  K.  O.  Midler,  and  Bockh.  The 
work  which  must  have  been  finished  a  c.  480,  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
this  statue  having  been  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxes  after  his  defeat  in  Greece,  b.  c.  479.  M'ul- 
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tor  (KwutUaU,  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  b.  c.  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius ;  but  Thiersch  (/.  c  )  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  Ol.  60  and 
68  (b.  c.  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  nge  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Callon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.  |  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Agelodas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Agbxa- 
das]  ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristoclea,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music.  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned : 
Riding  (K«ATrW£oiT«)  boys  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §4);  one  of  Apollo  Umenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognize  the  artist  (Paus.  /.c, 
ix.  10.  §  2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus's 
performances,  sec  Calanis. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  b.  c.  405.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  [VV.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  IOANNES  ('l«dWi,j  Karons), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Murad  II.  in  a.  d.  1422  (a.  ii.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Anf*yij<m  w*pi  rod  iv  Kuvaravrt- 
vovw6h*i  "ftyov6Tot  wokifiov  Karat  r6  crvi\'  (to$ 
(a.  m.  6930),  St«  6  'Aftovpar  FIfh  (Bci)  wapiti™ 
rmrrn  n*ri  Sw&fitwt  /9a/>«far,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  AUa- 
tius,  together  with  Gcorgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  nnd 
by  Theodore  Douza,  Paris,  1651*  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranzes,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  truncation.  (Fabric.  HiU.  Graec.  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (Kovotfan),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Meroe  for  its  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  Sho  advanced  into  the 
Thebaid,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  son  of  th» 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn. 
Can  dace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samos,  and  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  that  Can  dace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  she  was  Mind  of  one  eye.  (Strab.  rvii.  pp. 
819—821;  Dion  Cass.  iiii.  29,  lit.  5.)  Her 
name  seems  to  hare  been  common  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aetbiopia  (Pun.  H.  N.  vi.  29 ;  Joseph.  AnL 
Tiii.  6.  §  5;  Acts,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Euaebius  (Hid.  EccL  ii.  1.  %  10),  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Aethiopians  to  be  governed  by 
women,  though  Oecumenius  thinks  {Comm.  in 
Acts,  L  e.),  that  Candace  was  only  the  common 
namo  of  the  queen-mothers,  the  nation  regarding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  father  and  king,  and  their 
princes  as  the  sun's  children.  [£.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (KavoaoXip),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Myrsilus,  was 
the  last  Heracleid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex-, 
tretnely  proud  of  his  wife's  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Gyges,  his  favourite  officer. 
Gyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  ho  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself,  or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daules  and  receive  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
band.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermna- 
dae,  about  B.  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  ring  of  Gyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  of  Gyges  as  making  war  against 
Candanles  with  the  help  of  some  Carian  auxilia- 
ries. (Herod,  i.  7—13;  Just.  i.  7;  Plat  de 
ReptA.  ii.  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic.  de  Of.  iii.  9 ;  Plut. 
Quae*.  Grace.  45,  Sympoa.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  comp.  Thirl- 
waU'8  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  Candaules  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  passages  as  having  given 
Bularch'us,  the  painter,  a  large  sum  of  money 
(**  pari  rependit  auro")  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  38, 
xxxv.  8 ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  682.)       [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (KdVotftos),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Severus,  about  a.  n.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  is  referred  to  by  Euaebius. 
(Hist.  EccL.  v.  27  ;  comp.  Hieronyra.  De  Seriplor. 
EccJ.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  u  De  Genera tione  Divina,**  addressed  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorinus,  who  wrote  in  reply  "De 
Generatione  Verbi  Divini  sive  Conratatorium  Can- 
didi  Ariani  ad  eundem."  Mabillon  published  in 
his  Analecta  (Paris,  1685,  fol.)  a  "  Fragmentum 
Epistolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Victorinum," 
which  Oudin  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  **  De  Generatione  Divina.**  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viii.  [  Victorinus.]  (Oudin,  De  Script.  EccL 
voL  i.  p.  528 ;  Schonemann,  BiU.  Patrum  Latino- 
rum,  c.  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)     [W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURUS  (Kortiioj  '\**vpos\ 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Isauria,  whence 
his  surname  Isaurus.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  is  in- 
ferred from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  His  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  began 
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with  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Thrncian, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Isaurian. 
It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  a.  d.  457  to 
491.  A  summary  of  its  contents  is  preserved  in 
Photius  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  few  facts  concerning  the  hie  of  Candidas 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  censures  the 
style  of  the  historian  for  its  affectation  of  poetical 
beauties.  A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre- 
served by  Suidas  (*.  r.  x««f>^*0-  The  extant  frag- 
ments of  Candidus  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
**  Eclogae  Histori coram  de  Reb.  Byr..,"  ed.  Labbe, 
which  fenns  an  appendix  to  M  Kxcerpta  de  Lega- 
tionibus,  &.c"  ed.  D.  Hoesehelius,  published  by  C. 
A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  also  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c  published 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Byzantine  writers.  (Comp. 
Hanke,  Byx.  Bar.  Script,  U.  3,  p.  672,  &c;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Grate,  vii.  p.  543.)  I L.  S.  ] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS,  one  of  the 
consular  envoys  despatched  by  Didius  Julianas 
and  the  senate  in  A.  d.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  troops  of  Septimius  Severus  to  abandon 
their  lender,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  Candidus  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  who  re- 
collected the  harshness  be  bad  formerly  displayed 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  find  him, 
nevertheless,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  employ- 
ed as  a  legate  by  Severus,  first  in  Asia  Minor, 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  On  both 
occasions  he  did  good  service  ;  for,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea ;  and,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Lateranus,  he  reduced  to  sub- 
mission the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Adiabene  and  Os- 
roene.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxtii.  16,  Ixxiv.  6,  lxxv.  2 ; 
Spartian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

CANDY  BUS  {Kdvtu6os),  a  son  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lj'cia,  was  believed 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  By*.  t.v.)  I.L.S.] 

CANE'THUS  (KdViftfos),  two  mythical  person- 
als, one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  the  son 
of  Atlas  and  father  of  Canthus  in  Euboea,  from 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chalets  derived 
iu  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L 
78;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  S.] 

CANl'DIA,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  scholiasts,  was  a  Neapolitan 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when  she  deserted 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  her  up 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  the'  object 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  poems. 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  because 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  one 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  48  ;  SchoL  Act.  and  Cruqu.  ad  toe. 
and  ad  Sat  L  8.  24.) 

P.  CANI'DIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crassus.] 

CANl'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  n.  c 
285  and  273.  [Claudius.] 

CANl'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned 
in  early  Roman  history.  It  came  into  notice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  praetor  in  a  c.  171,  was  the 
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member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
curule  office* ;  but  the  first  Caninius  who  was  con- 
sul was  C  Caninius  Rebilus  in  B.  c.  45.  The  chief 
families  are  those  of  Gallus  and  Rebilus  :  we 
also  meet  with  the  surname  of  Satrius,  and  a 
Caninius  Sallustius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gens.  [Saixustius.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus  in  r  c  107.  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Camus  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  OruL  iL 
69,  de  Off  Hi.  14.) 
CA'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
CANNU'TIUS.  [Canutiuu.] 
CANO'BUS  or  CANO'PUS  (KdVorfor  or  Kd- 
vocwosY  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaua,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Mcnclaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
xviL  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  8 ;  Nicand.  Thar.  309, 
&&;  8chol.  adAdian.  V.  H.  xv.  13;  Steph.  Byz. 
$.  v.;  Tac.  Attnal.  ii.  60 ;  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  1 3 ;  Amra. 
Maroell.  xxiL  16 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  AtuoraL  §  108;  Rufin.  Hid. Ecdes.  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  «.  v.  Kd*wm>f.)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  h6ro  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  Boine  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Aristid.  Oral.  AegypL  vol.  iL  p.  359,  &c  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 

Cwith  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
nn  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyph  ica.  (Dtscripttun  de  VEgypte, 
L  pL  10,  iL  pL  36,92;  Montfaucon,  VAntu^uiit 
eetpUq.  voL  iL  p.  2,  pL  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  *een  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins. 
(Vaillant,  Hist.  Piolem.  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinug,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Modern  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  maybe  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Scrapia,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  Rut  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  Panih.  Aegypt.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Hug,  Untersurh- 
uii<t*m  uber  den  Myihtts,  &c. ;  Creuzer,  Dionysim, 
p.  109,  &c,  Symbol.  L  p.  225,  &c)        [L.  S.J 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuxcni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuzcni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  CantacnzenL  ot  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1 1 07* 

2.  Joannes  Cantacuzen  us,  the  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebastocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1 174. 

3.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  son  of  No.  2, 
bunded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelus,  whose  sinter  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

5.  Theodorus,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  waa  killed  in 
1183. 


6.  Manuel  Cantacuzen  us,  dux  under  John  Vatatses,  emperor  of  Ni 

to  tho  year  1261 :  hie  children  probably  were, 

I 


1.  Cantacuzen  ua,  praafect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  during  tho  reign  of  Andronicus 
II„  the  elder  (1283 — 1328);  married  Theodora  Pa- 
laeolagina  ( Tarchaniota),  who  died  in  1342. 


2.  Cantacuzenus. 
I 


3.  A  daughter 


1.  Joannes  VI.  Cantacuzcnus,  emperor  in  1347.       2,  N    ;  h  n  A  ann-b  r  U 

[Joannes  VI.]  He  married  Irene,  daugh- 
ter of  Andronicus  Asan  Protovestiarius,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joannes  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


I 


1.  Matthaeus  AsanesCantnctj- 
zenua,  co-emperor  in  1 355, 
and  abdicated  in  the  same 
year.  [Matthaeus.]  He 
died  before  his  father.  He 


2.  Thomaa. 

of  Sparta,  died 
1880. 
4.  Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


5.  Maria,  mar- 
ried Nicepho- 
rns  Ducas 
Angelus, 
despot  of 


8.  Theodora, 
married 
Urnhan, 
Mil  tan  of 
the  TurVe- 


7. 


Helena, 
married 
Joannes  V 
Palaeo- 

logua, 

emperor. 
2q2 
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I 


r 

1.  Joannes, 
despot. 


I 

2.  Demetrius 
Sebasto- 
crator. 


George  Suche- 
tai,  a  great 
general  and 
admiral. 


Theodora, 
a  nun. 


5.  Helena,  married 
David  Comnenua, 
last  emperor  of 
Trcbizond. 


6.  Irene,  married 
George  B run- 
ic owicz,  prince 
of  Scrvia. 


Manuel,  prince  of  Messene,  submitted  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.    He  fled  to  Hungary, 
where  he  died.   He  married  Maria,  surnamcd  Cluchia,  but  no  issue  is  known. 


There  arc  several  other  Cantacuzeni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established  (Du  Conge,  Familiar  Byzan- 
tine*, p>258,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CA  NTHARUS  (KdV«apoi),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  t.  r. ;  Eudoc.  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  coraedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Pinto,  was  ascribed 
by  Borne  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet. 
Resides  somo  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies  viz.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  ».  r.  'Apd€ioi  ailAr/fiji; 
Pollux,  iv.  61),  and  Tereus.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  HI  j 
Mich.  Apostol.  t.  e.  'Aflij^ofa.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  Mii/ijujicH  and 
the  'AjjSoVsj,  no  fragments  arc  extant.  (Meineke, 
Hut.  Cril.  Com.  (.'rate.  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTH ARUS  (KdVflapoT),  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Kutychides.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.N*  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Kutychides  about  a,  c.  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus,  as  is  probable,  his  father  Alexis  can- 
not have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (/.  e.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polycletus  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  a.  c.  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  B.a  268.  He  sterns  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  vL  3.  §  3,  vi.  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTIIUS  (KoVflot),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Alms  of  Kuboca.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  78;  Orph. 
Argon.  139;  Val.  Place,  i.  4  *>.'i.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495; 
Val.  Place,  vi.  317,  vii.  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L  CANTI'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontiffs,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a.  c.  216,  and  was 
flogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontifex 
maximus.    (Li v.  xxii.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c,  293, 
accused  L.  Tostumius  Mcgcllus  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatuB  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
iinus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samuitcs  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  x.  46.) 

CAN  U  LEI  A  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Divas :  all  the  other  Cunuleii  arc 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.  [Canulkius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulkius,  tribune  of 
the  plebt,  B.  c.  445,  was  the  proposer  0f  the 
law,  establishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  tne  twelve  tables.     He  also  proposed  a  law 


giving  the  people  the  option  ot  choosing  the  con- 
suls from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs  ;  but  to 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  plebs,  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribunes, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifferently 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls.  (Lir. 
iv.  1 — 6  ;  Cic  de  Hep.  ii.  37  ;  Florus,  i.  25  ; 
Dionys.  xL  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulkius,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c.  420,  accused  C.  Sempronius  Alratinua,  who 
had  been  consul  in  B.  c.  423,  on  account  of  his 
misconduct  in  the  Volscian  war.  [Atratinus 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  colleagues  introduced 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  of  an  assignment 
of  the  public  land.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canulkius  one  of  the  five  Roman  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aetolians,  a.  c. 
174.    (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canulkius  a  Roman  senator,  who  bad 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpyt  pre- 
viously to  B.  c.  160.    (Polyb.  xxxi.  18.) 

5.  C.  Canulkius  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c. 
100,  accused  P.  Furius  who. was  so  mucb  detested 
by  the  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  before 
he  commenced  his  defence.  (Appian,  li.  C.  i.  33  ; 
comp.  Cic.  pro  liabir.  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  F'ratj.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reiraar.) 

6.  L.  Canulkius  °ne  of  the  publicani,  engaged 
in  fanning  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verres  was 
governor  of  Sicily,  u.  c  73 — 71.  (Cic  Verr.  ii. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulkius,  defended  by  Uortcnsius  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Cic. 
Drut.  92.) 

8.  Canulkius  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero** 
letters  in  B.  c.  49  {ad  Att.  x.  5),  is  otherwise  un- 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulkius  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  the 
war  with  Pompcy,  a.  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  corn.  (Caea.  li.  C  iii.  42.) 

CAN  US,  Q.  GELL1US,  a  friend  of  T.  Pora- 
pouius  Aniens,  was  struck  out  of  the  proscription 
in  a.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticus.  (Nepos  Att,  10;  comp. 
Cic  ad  Att.  xiiL  31,  xv.  21.)  The  C'ana  to  whom 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Q.  Cicero, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  thia  Uellius  Canus. 
{Ad  AtU  xiil.  41,  42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
promised  his  friends  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  appear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  infonn  them  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  hare,  fulfilled 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (Senec.  de  Animi 
Tramju.  14  ;  Plut.  a/>.  Synceil.  p.  330  d  ) 

CANU'SIUS  orOANU'SlUS  (ra*«&ioi),ap. 
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pnrently  a  Greek  historian,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Julias  Caesar ;  for  it  ia  on 
the  authority  of  Canusius  that  Plutarch  (Che*.  22) 
relates,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
on  account  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  a.  c  55,  Cato  declared  that  Caesar  ought 
te  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for 
his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.        [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNUTIUS,  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  B.  c.  106,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
out  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  orations 
behind  him,  P.  Canutius  composed  some  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius.  Canu- 
tius is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cluentius  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
disgraceful  affair.  (Cic.  Brut.  56,  pro  CluenL  10, 
18,  21,  27.) 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated, B.  c  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Canutius  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
upon  Octavianus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu- 
tius conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
vianus went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  senate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
would  not  allow  Canutius  and  two  of  his  other 
colleagues  to  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Dec.  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Canutius  had  full  scope  for  indulging  his 
hostility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  furious  manner  (continua  mine  hice- 
rabat,  Veil.  Pat.  ii  64).  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  year,  b.  c  43, 
Canutius  is  said  by  Vclleins  Paterculus  (L  c)  to 
have  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  h  e  was  engaged 
in  the  Pcrusinian  war,  b.  c.  40.  As  Octavianus 
had  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  B.  c.  40 ;  but  falling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iiL  41 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
6,  12;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiL  3,23,  PkUipp.  iiL  9; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49;  Dion  Cass,  xlviiL  14.) 

The  C.  Canutius,  whom  Suetonius  (de  Clar. 
Hint.  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  TL  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  "  De  Oratoribus"  (c.  21 )  is  the 
name  as  either  P.  or  TL  Canutius,  or  a  different 
person  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (KoiroMrfj),  a  son  of  Hipponous 
and  Astynome  or  Laodice,  the  danghter  of  Iphis. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  70;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Pkocn.  101  ; 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Enadne 
or  Ianeira,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  Iphis, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenelus. 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  vi.  46  ;  A  polled,  iii.  10.  §  8.) 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
Argos  against  Thebes,  where  he  had  hia  station  at 


the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  6; 
Acschyl.  Sept.  e.  7M.  4*23 ;  Pans.  ix.  8.  §  3.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  say,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  wns  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1 172,  &c;  comp.  Soph.  Antig.  133;  Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§  7;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  des- 
troyed herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Suppf. 
983,  &c;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iiL 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  Asclepius  was  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.  [GoRDiANoa.] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ex  Pont.  iv.  1 6.  36.)  [  W.  R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTI  STIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c.  1.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  beu'eved  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  different  critics  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  ns  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximums  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  ho  is 
frequently  styled  Afer  Cartkaginicnsia  ;  and  since, 
when  speaking  of  himself,  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion MBcata  alumnum  urbs  Elissac  quem  vidct,"  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  hia  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, that  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  for  advanced 
in  life,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  history, 
but  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Barth's  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric  BiU.  IaiI.  iiL  c.  17.) 

The  great  work  of  Capella  is  composed  in  a  med- 
ley of  proso  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Satyra  Menippca  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
has  thrown  his  Consolatio  Philosophiae.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  polite  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  surfaces,  and  so- 
lids ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy;  and  the  last  of  Music,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  materials  are  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested }  though  from  amidst  much  thai  is  dull 
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and  frivolous,  we  can  occasionally  extinct  curious 
and  valuable  information,  derived  without  doubt 
from  treatises  which  have  long  since  perished. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  passage  (viii. 
g  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  solar  system.  It  is  here  so  distinctly  main- 
tained that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martian  us,  may  have  de- 
rived tbc  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apuleius  and  Tertullian.  It  is 
overloaded  with  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten- 
sion, and  the  striving  after  fiilse  sublimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  al- 
lowance must  be  mode,  however,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  oducation.  Hence  it  was  copied 
and  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor- 
ruptions crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  tame  university.  A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L'Abbe  (IiiU.  Abe.  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Lclaud  (Commentar.  de  Script.  BriL  p.  214) ; 
and  Perizunius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorenais  about  the  year  littii. 
In  modern  times,  Ugoletus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenra  by  Henricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  prefatory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
'2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  fol. ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  fol.;  of  Basle,  1532,  foL;  of 
Lyons  1539,  8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  &c, 
of  Vulcanius,  1577,  foL  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  lsidorus.  But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  hoyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4  to.  Franc  f. 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  uAue- 
tores  Vet.  Musicoe,"  A  mat.  4  to.  1652;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1763,  8vov,  and  by  J.  A.  Ooctx  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collectio  Pi- 
suurensia,  vol.  vL  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  Gregorius  Turonouaia,  Joannes  Saris- 
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burieusi*,  Nicolaiis  Clcmangius,  and  others.  A 
number  of  clever  emendation*  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsius  upon  Ovid  ;  and  Mnnker,  in  hi* 
commentary  on  Hyginus,  ha*  given  several  impor- 
tant readings  from  a  Ley  den  MS.  There  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Jacob*  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopedic.       [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques, 
who  at  one  time  kept  Fin  via  Domitilla,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Veep.  8.)    [L.  S.] 

CAPER  (KoVpos),  of  EUs,  the  son  of  one  Pytha- 
goras, who  acquired  great  renown  from  obtaining 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  dav,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (Ol.  142,  b.  c. 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  after 
Heracles,  according  to  Pans.uii.ia,  or  the  second, 
according  to  Africanus,  who  conquered  in  these 
two  contests  on  the  same  dav.  (Paus.  t.  21.  §  5, 
vi.  15.  §§  3,  6 ;  Euseb.  'EAA.  ik.  p.  42,  ed.  Scali- 
ger; K  reuse,  Olympic^  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA' VI US,  a  Roman  grammarian  of 
uncertain  date,  whose  works  **de  Latinitate,"  Ax., 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
Chariaius,  Rufiaus,  Servius,  and  others,  but  especi- 
ally by  Priscian.  We  possess  two  very  short  tract* 
entiUed  u  Flavii  Capri  gramroatici  veturtisshm  do 
Ortbogmphia  libellus,"  and  "Caper  de  Verbis  me- 
diis.**  Barthius  (Adtxrs.  xxi.  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  con- 
jectured, with  much  plausibility,  that  these  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge- 
ments by  a  later  hand.  Servius  (ad  Virp.  Aen,  x. 
344)  cites  M Caper  in  libris  enucleati  sermonis," 
and  (ad  Aen.  x.  377)  **  Caper  in  libris  dubii  gene- 
ris." St  Jerome  (Adv.  Rufin.  ii.)  speaks  of  his 
grammatical  ucommentarii "  as  a  book  in  common 
use ;  and  Agroetus,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
u  LilK-llus  de  Orthographia  et  Proprietate  ac  Diffc- 
rentia  Sermonum,"  refers  to  his  annotations  on 
Cicero  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions. He  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Sihopfen,  de  TerenttOy        Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  of 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480,  1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  **  Gram- 
mat.  Latin.  Auct  Antiqu."  by  Putschius  (pp. 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.  R.] 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.  [Sanus.] 

CAPHA.  [Thwdowa.] 

CAPHO.  [Cafo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  fivther  of  Betilienus  Bassus,  or 
Cassius  lk'tillinus  as  Dion  Ca&sius  calls  him,  was 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  25.)  [Bassus  p. 471,  b.] 

CA'PITO  (Kcnr<T«r).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  is 
called  by  Athonaeus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  *EpeerutJLt  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  parage  (viii.  p. 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  vpor  +tAo- 
irua-wor  &rontnr}uoy* vfUxraL,  from  which  he  quotes  a 
statement.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Capito 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (v.  67,  ed.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  person 
as  the  epic  poet. 

2.  A  native  of  Lycia,  is  called  by  Suidas  (».  v. 
Kawlrw)  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isauria  (Mcai/pi/cil),  which 
consisted,  according  to  Suidas,  of  eight  books,  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stvphautu  of  Byaau- 
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tram.  The  latter  writer  (a.  v.  V(uaSa),  quotes  the 
fifteenth  book  of  it ;  hut  the  reading  in  that  pas- 
sage seems  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  hat  i  in- 
stead of  irortKaiSf  Jcdr*.  This  Capita  also  made 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  sketch  of  Roman  history 
which  Eutropius  had  drawn  op  from  Livy.  The 
translation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (/.  c) 
and  Lydus  (De  Mogittr.  Prooem.\  is  lost,  and  his 
work  or  works  on  Lycia  and  Pamphvlia  have  like- 
wise perished.  (Comp.  Tschucke's  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Eu  tropins,  p.  Ixvi.  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO  (Kcnrirtfr),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  appears  to  have  given  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  are 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos,  Mcdioam.  tec  Lot, 
iv.  7.  toL  xii.  p.  731 )  and  Aetius  (ii.  3.  77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Artemidorus 
Capito  [Artemidorus],  but  this  is  quite  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  b.  c.  55,  and  with  his  colleague,  Aquillius 
Gallus  opposed  Potripey  and  Crassus,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Trebonius  brought  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
vain.  Capito  and  Gallus  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
campaigns,  which  the  consuls  w  ished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassus  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthian*,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Appius  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censoria,  as  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing fabricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
Dion  Cassius  (xxxix.  34)  says  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
bune, also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  favour  of  Caesar ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  (ad  FarnU.  xiii.  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  be  favoured  the 
party  of  Caesar,  though  it  mar  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
just  referred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
much  pains  to  induce  Plancus  to  interfere  with 
Caesar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
(B.  C.  v.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxsci.  42,  xxxix.  33—39; 
Appian,  AG  ii.  18;  Plut.  Cratt.  19;  Cic  de 
Dirmat.  1)6.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius  who  is  said 
by  Pomponius  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Treba tius.  Labeo,  too,  bis  elder  contemporary 
and  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius 
but  had  received  his  elementary  education  from 
Trebatius  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
eminent  jurist*  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Rome,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  Differing  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
tant points  ^ey  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
schools  analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
political  principles — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  hercdi- 
;  Capito,  a  time-serving  adherent 


They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
t  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  favour  with  Augustus  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  75), that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  suffectus  with 
C.  Vibius  Postumus  in  a.  d.  5.  Several  writers 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Fonteius  Ca- 
pito, who  was  consul  with  Germanicus  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
Labeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  mako  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  **  Ex  his  Atcius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  oflerretur  ei  ab  Augusto 
consulatus  ft  honorem  suscipere."  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus:  "Ilii 
[Labeoni},  quod  praeturam  intra  stetit,  coramen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [CapitoniJ  quod  consulatum 
adeptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oriebatur." 

In  a.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Messalla  in  the  important  office  of  44  curator  aqua- 
rum  publicarum,"  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Frontinus  de  Aquatd.  102,  ed 
Diederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  favour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntius  were  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks, 
it  would  not 

the  tributary  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  from 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns  whose  interests 
wonld  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  7b*,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philologus  who  was  a 
freed  man,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  o tlier  circumstances) 
the  fireedman  of  Capito.    [Atujus  p.  892,  b.j 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capito 's  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years*  gifts 
(Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Strena)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  the  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marcellus  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capito  pronounced 
that  **  it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so."  **  Capito  does  not  speak  tho  truth," 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Marcellus  u  You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words.'"  (Suet,  de  111,  Gram,  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lvii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito's  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  faint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citizenship,  at  least  a 
limited  ins  Latii. 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dis- 
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cent  the  spirit  of  a  courtier,  without  anything  to 
call  for  serious  blame,  bnt  Tacitus  relate*  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  shameful  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite—of  a  lawyer  perverting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  having  melted  down  a 
small  silver  statue  of  the  emperor,  aud  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Ennius. 
**  Let  the  emperor,*'  said  he,  u  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefs,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  limits— let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state."  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  the  lawyer.    (Tac.  Arm.  iii.  70.) 

Shortly  after  this  disgraceful  scene  Capito  died, 
a.  d.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  pure  extract 
from  any  of  his  works  occurs  iu  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Aiacrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  $  1  ;  32,  s.  30, 
§  «  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit  2,  s.  13,  §  1  ;  by  Javole- 
nus,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito *s  consul- 
ship), by  Paulus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
1 4  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo- 
ting Sorvius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Aiacrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirk  sen  in  his  Bruckttuehe  out  der 
Schriften  der  Horuitchen  Jttrut&t,  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Conjectatuia, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  Gellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Gellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  pubUcis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Coromentarius  de  Judiciis  Publicis.  Possibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito,  collected  and  arranged 
under  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  tho  ancient  jurists,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  Labeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  De  Pontifido  Jure^ 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  (*.  «.  Aiundus).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
which  is  cited  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  iii. 
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10)  under  the  name  De  Jure  Sarrifinorum.  3.  A 
treatise,  De  Officio  Senatorio.   (Gel!,  ir.  10.) 

Front  iii  us  (De  Aquaeduct.  97)  cites  Capito  on 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  subject 
with  which  his  official  duties  connected  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  wills 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  and  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Significatione 
Verborum  in  the  Digest  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Capito.  In 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  15),  Capito  is  cited  as  agreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Laelius  (Aelius  ?) 
in  holding  (as  Plautus,  Pteud.  ii.  4.  51,  seems  to 
have  held),  that  the  word  myrrkina  comprehended 
sweets  (dulcia),  as  well  as  wines.  In  another 
passage  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
coquve  and  pittor.  In  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aetu  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  cited  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dh-us 
and  Deut.  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  jurist 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  freedman  Ateius  Philologus  may 
be  meant. 

Ayinarus  Rivaltius,  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  that 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  Tables,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  followed  by  Val.  Forster  (in  L  Zileti 
Trotted**  Tractatuum  p.  48),  and  Rutilius.  (De 
Jurisp.  c  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capita,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tense  of  Labeo, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  of  Labeo, 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  •*  nisi 
quod  justum  snnctumquo  ease  in  Romania  antiqui- 
tatibus  legisset"  It  then  relates  an  instance  of 
Labeo \  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  arrest. 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  shew,  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  from  Varro,  why  it  was 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  the 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  sum- 
mons. That  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  law 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  tho  character  of  the 
two  jurists  as  drawn  by  Poroponius :  **  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instructors  ; 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  different 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations."  (Dig.  1.  tit  2,  a  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  apparently 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  die  Old  in  private  law, 
and  Labeo  in  public  law  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New  \ 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  founders  of  two 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  most  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their  reflec- 
tive followers,  mentioned  by  ~ 
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M.  Cocceius  Nerta 
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OfC.  A  trims  Capdo. 
Masuriua  Sahimuu 
C.  Castius 
Longinus. 


Ca»-lius  Sabinus. 
Priscus  Javolenus, 
Aburnus  Valens. 


Salvius  Julianua. 


Scmpronius  Proculus. 
Nerva  finus. 
Pegasus. 

P.  Juventios  Celsus 

pater. 
Celsus  films. 
Neratius  Priscus. 

To  the  liat  of  Capito's  followers  may  be  added 
with  certainty,  Gaiua  ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponius  ;  and,  with  more  or  leaa  plausible  con- 
jecture, a  few  others,  as  T.  Ariato. 

The  schools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  their  respective  names  from  distin- 
guished disciples  of  those  jurists.  The  followers 
of  Capito  were  called  from  Masuriu*  Sabi- 
nus, Sabiniani  ;  and  afterwards,  from  Cassias 
Longinus,  CassianL  The  followers  of  Labco  took 
from  Proculus  (not  Proculcius),  the  ill-formed 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manuscripts  wherever  it  occurs).  From  a  mis- 
understanding of  tho  phrase  Pegnsinnum  jus, 
(meniring,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  77),  some  have  supposed 
that  the  followera  of  Labco  were  also  called  from 
Pegasus,  Pegasioni.  ( Did.  of Ant.$.v.J urisconsulti.) 

The  controversy  as  to  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  these  Bchools  has  been  endless,  and 
most  writers  on  the  subject  have  endeavoured  to 
refer  those  differences  to  some  general  principle. 
When  continental  jurists  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
equity  and  tho  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
thought  Labeo  the  better  mnn  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Mascovius  and  Hommcl,  Labeo  was  tho  ad- 
vocate of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
modern  jurists  were  divided  iuto  the  philosophical 
(dyslogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dyslogistically,  unphilosophicnl),  schools,  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  Dirksen  (liritriige  zur  Kentuia  des 
Komischcn  /faeJM»,pp.  1-159)  and  Zimmern  (H.R.G. 
1.  4  66)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinus  look  for  something  external  to 
hang  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
practice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
private  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  default  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity  :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
lus on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  freely  to  the  inner  essence  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa- 
rent deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  results 
more  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Puchta  (Inst.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  developement. 

Whether  tho  original 
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genera]  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
discordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points, 
it  is  clear  that  the  political  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  schools,  for  Cocceios 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labco,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
us  the  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 


grown  out  of  fashion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  differences,  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gaius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus, 
wo  find  a  case  in  Gaius  (iii.  140)  where  Cassius 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labco,  while  Proculus 
follows  that  of  Ofilins,  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  tho  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitutionnm  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
versies, and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Decisioncs,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  party  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradual  1)' 
wore  out,  aa  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school.  A  school  of 
Miscellionea  lias  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law :  44  Miscellionea 
appellantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  scd 
variorum  mixtorumque  judiciorum.'rt  Cujas,  from 
a  false  reading  of  Serviua  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  'm.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Her- 
ciscundL  Serviua,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the'  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death ;  others, 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics,  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  buried  ttt 
the  earth,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
**  Stoici  vero,  ierris  comli,  ue.  medium  sccuti,  tarn 
diu  durare  dicunt,  quamdiu  durat  et  corpus.** 
Cujas,  for  terris  condi,  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  herciscumii,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiac  bcrciscundae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Gaiua — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  citations  bearing  tho  name  of  Labeo  in  tho 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  citations  of  Labco  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists  the 
Capito's  school  seem,  in  a  majority  of 
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cases  to  have  prevailed  in  practice.  This  proceeded 
partly,  perhaps  from  the  great  authority  acquired 
by  Masurius  Sabimis,  and  from  the  numerous  com- 
mentators who  wrote  libri  ad  Sabinum.  Among 
these,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  opposite  party. 
According  to  Blume's  celebrated  hypothesis  nrst 
suggested  by  Jac.  Godefroi,  one  of  the  great 
divisions  in  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Digest  con- 
sisted of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  annotations 
on  Sabinos.  Some  Sabinian  influence  may  also 
have  been  exerted  upon  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabinian  Salvias  Ju- 
lianas in  recasting  the  praetor's  edict.  But  there 
never  was  any  general  determination  in  favour  of 
either  school.  In  some  points,  Proculus  and  his 
party  were  preferred.  For  example,  Gains  (ii.  21 ) 
mentions  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  and(ii.  1 95) another 
of  Antoninus  Pius  against  certain  theoretical  con- 
clusions of  the  Sabiuiaus  ('  nostri  praeceptores') 
and  in  favour  of  the  "  diversae  scholae  auctores." 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jura  condere,  rather  than 
the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  became  under  the 
empire  the  teat  of  legal  orthodoxy.  (Plin.  H.  S\ 
xiv.  15 ;  Rutilius  c  48,  in  Franckii  Vitae  Tripar- 
tita* JCtorum,  contains  several  questionable  state- 
ments without  giving  his  authorities.  He  enters 
into  conjectures  as  to  the  family  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  several  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Bertram!,  iL  51.  3 ;  Guil.  Grot  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant 
Augustinus  de  Notnintbut  Propria  Pantkctarum, 
in  Otto's  Thesaurus  i.  226 ;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Com- 
paratio  Antutii  Labeams  ct  A teii  CapitonU,  4 to. 
Lips.  1683  ;  Corn.  Van  Eck,  de  Vita,  A/oribm,  et 
Studiit  Af.  Antutii  Labmnu  ri  C.  Atcii  Capilonu, 
ed.  Oclrichs  Thea.  Nov.  Diss.  i.  825—856  ; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Seiecta  quaedam,  ib.  vol.  ii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.111 — 126;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtos  ii.  167—186  ;  Zimmern.  R.  It  G.  L 
§§  M,  83.)  [J.  T.  G.) 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DI  US,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  (  Ep,  vi.  ]  :■;.) 
CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  advo- 
cate in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  used  his  profession  as  a  mere  means  for 
enriching  himself.  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
his  profession  opposed  a  law  by  which  ad  vocates  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  from  their  clients. 
In  a.  d.  56  he  obtained  Cilicia  as  his  province,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  avarice  and  impu- 
dence as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Ciliciana  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  lost  his  senatorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterwards 
received  back,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinus 
his  father-in-law;  and  shortly  after,  A.  D.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antistius  Sosianus  of  high 
treason.  In  a.  d.  66,  Annaeus  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucan,  left  a  huge  legacy  to  Tigellinus  and 
Cossutianus  Capito,  the  latter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  same  year  as  the  accuser  of  Throsca  Poetus, 
for  Th rosea  had  formerly  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Ciliciana  against  him,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca- 
pito was  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac.  Ann.  xl  6,  &c, 
xiii.  33,  xiv.  48,  xvL  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  33 ;  Juv. 
Sat.  viii.  93,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.   1.  T.  Foxtkiuh  Ca- 
in  a  a  178,  and  obtained  the 
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command  in  Hisponia  Ulterior,  which  was  left  to 
him  also  for  the  year  following,  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.    (Liv.  xl.  59,  xli.  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  Fontkius  Capito,  was  praetor  in  a  c 
169,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xliil  13,  17.) 

3.  C.  Fontkius  Capito,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas  in  a  a  37,  when  he  was 
sent  by  Octavianus  to  Antony  to  restore  friend- 
ship between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Capito 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  soon  after  sent 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  C  Fonteius 
Capito  who  was  appointed  consul  suffectus  in  a  c 
33,  together  with  M\  Acilius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
his  extant  with  the  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, and  on  which  Capito  is  called  propraetor,  and 
bears  the  praenomen  Caius.  (Horat.  Sat.  i.  5. 
32  ;  Plut  Anton.  36  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  v. 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  Fontkius  Capito,  a  son  of  C  Fonteius 
Capito,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  3.]  He 
was  consul  in  a.  d.  12,  together  with  Gcrmonicus 
and  afterwards  had,  as  proconsul,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province  of  Asia.  Many  years  later, 
in  a.  p.  25,  he  was  accused  by  Vibius  Serenas 
apparently  on  account  of  bis  conduct  in  Asia ;  but, 
as  no  sufficient  evidence  was  adduced,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. (Fasti  Cap.;  Suet.  Col.  8;  Tac,  Ann.iv.  36.) 

5.  C.  Fontkius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  59  to- 
gether with  C.  Vipsanius.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  1 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  72,  vii.  20;  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L.  Fontkius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  67  to- 
gether with  C.  Julius  Rufus  as  we  learn  from  the 
Fasti  Siculi  and  the  Chronicon  of  Cassiodorus ;  but 
whether  he  is  the  some  as  the  Fonteius  Capito 
who  was  put  to  death  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of 
Galba,  a.  o.  68,  on  the  ground  of  having  attempted 
to  excite  an  insurrection,  is  uncertain.  (Tac  //■.'. 
L  7,  37,  52,  iii.  62,  iv.  13 ;  Suet  Gatb.  11;  Plut. 
Galb.  15,  where  +porrfas  should  be  changed  into 
♦ovnjloj.) 

It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  Capites  the  two 
following  coins  belong  :  the  praenomen  Publius 
would  lead  us  to  refer  them  to  No.  2.  The  former 
contains  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Mars  with  a  trophy 
behind  it  and  the  inscription  P.  Fontkivs  P.  F. 
Capito  III.  Vir.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  riding 
on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  b-low 
fighting,  and  the  inscription  Man.  Font.Tk.  Mil. 


The  latter  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Concordia  with  the  inscription  P.  Fontkivs  Ca- 
pito III.  Via.  Concordia,  and  on  the  rever  e 
n  double  portico  with  the  inscription  T.  Dim.  Imp. 
Vil.  Pvbl.  [L.S.] 
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CA'PITO,  INSTEIUS,  a  centurion  in  the  Ro- 
man army  which  carried  on  the  war  under  Dotni- 
tiua  Corbulo  against  the  Parthian  Vologeses,  a.  d. 
54.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  sent  hostages 
who  were  delivered  up  to  Capito.  He  is  probably 
the  same  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
those  same  regions  as  praefectus  castrorum,  to 
whom  Corbulo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
resses in  Armenia.  (Tac.  A$m.xm.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procurator  of  Asia  in 
A.  D.  23,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malver- 
sation, and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ir.  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occur,  on  several 
coins  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  below,  but  this  Man  us  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a  man 
ploughing. 


CA'PITO,  VIROI'NIUS.  During  the  war 
between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
A.  D.  69,  Virginius  Capito  sent  a  slave  to  L.  Vitel- 
lius, the  emperor's  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
the  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  having  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
design.  (Tac  Hid.  iii.  77,  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  a  family-name  in  several 
Roman  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
given  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
In  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
Esquilinus,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  families 
at  Rome.  [L.  S.I 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  a 
volume  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
man emperors  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
piled by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian or  Cons  tan  tine.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
all  thirty-four.  They  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinus,  that  is,  from  a.  o.  117  to  A.  r>» 
284,  extending  over  a  space  of  167  years,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Suetonius,  which  terminate  with  Domttian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
passed  over ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
even  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
gap  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Gordian  to  Valc- 
rianus,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  244  to  a.  b.  253,  includ- 
ing the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Decius,  Callus,  and 
Aerailianus.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
ginally have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  formed  the  archetype ;  but  thia  is 
merely  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
collection  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
title  **  Historiae  Augustae  Seriptores  sex,"  their 
names  being  Aelius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Aelius  Lampridius,  Trebellius 
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Pollio,  and  Flavins  Vopiscus.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  different  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  cxhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  from  different  sources  and  possess- 
ing different  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tucked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.  Hence  we  find  numerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  moat  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cileable  and  contradictory  statements  freely  ndmit- 
ted  without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  classification  of  facts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relit  ion  t wet* ii  the  circumstances  recordc<l  nnd 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  discussion; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  favour  of  Vopiscus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records, 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  his  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
false  details ;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  tho  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  storm v  period. 
Nay, the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  descant  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  falsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fantas- 
tic extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus  : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
3.  L.  Vera*,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albums, 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Maxiraini,  ».  tho 
three  Oordiani,  9.  Maximo*  and  Balbinus.  Of 
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these  Antoninus  Pino  and  L.  Venn  ore  inscrib- 
ed to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au- 
relius  (c  19);  Pertinax  and  Maximo*  with  Balbi- 
Dus  bear  no  inscription ;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Solmamus,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS-,  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianus,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitolinus  ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Augustae 
Scriptorcs  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lnvagna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordia  Nerval,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bcrnardinus,  foL  1489,  and  by  Rubeus,fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  16th  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4to.  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 

^r^S£s%tlt)^)s^  ^    lvL^lft   was   followed   by  the   edition  of 

Salmasius,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill— 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrcvelius  (Lugd.  Bat  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  PraelccLAcadem.  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Hcync,  Optuc  Academ.  voL  vi  p.  52,  &c.;  Ou.  de 
Moulines,  Aft  moires  sur  let  Ecrnxuns  de  Cllistoire 
Awputcy'va.  Mimoiresdel^AcadimiedeBerlinyMbQ; 
(lodofred.  Muscovius,  Oratto  de  Usuet  Pracxtanttu 
Hist.  AugusL  u»  Jure  Cicili,  in  his  Opusc.  Jurktua 
rt  PhUolog.  8vo.  Lips.  1 776  ;  H.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
Script.  Hittor.  Auautt.  8vo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  a  c  400  and  396.  (Li v.  v.  12, 
18.1  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Ma* 
lius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune  in  &  a  434. 
(Lit.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  p.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  Vul- 
so,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  B.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  Camillas  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.    (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  u.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Homo  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seised  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
followed.  In  B.  c.  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 
residence  was  on  the  Capitol,  was  rousod  from  his 


sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  on  discover* 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  he  could 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling them.  This  gallant  and  successful  deed  was 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  assembled  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rnde  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  customary  at  the  time.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capitolinus 
from  this  circumstance ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, as  it  had  become  a  regular  family-name  in 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  from  his  father.  In  a  c.  387  be  was 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  later,  B.  c.  805, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  creditors.  The 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  came  for- 
ward to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  k  appears 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  so  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself,  and  it  is  even  believed  that 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrant 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  such  or  similar  intentions 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppressors, 
who  became  so  alarmed  that  they  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  from  Rome,  Manlius 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeians 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogether  like  a  complete  demagogue. 
When  the  dictator  returned  to  the  city  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  he  sum- 
moned Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  but  the 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viators  and 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  citizen.  The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  venture  anything 
against  tho  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  champion, 
nnd  gathering  around  his  prison.  The  attempts  of 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  plebeians 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  them  the 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  favours  as  bribes  to 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians  saw 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manlius.  By  this 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebeians 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  instead  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  further.  In  die 
year  following,  B.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manlius 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plcbs  to  open 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  received 
orders,  virierctil  nc  //aid  res  publico  deiriincnti  Cd- 
peret.  Manlius  was  charged  with  high-treason, 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  the 
campus  Martins,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove 
outside  the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  and  his  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  considered 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
have  in  future  the  pruonomen  of  Marcus.  (Liv.  v. 
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II,  47,  vi.  5,  11,  14— 20;  Cic.  de  Re  PM.  ii.  27, 
I'hilipp.  L  IS,  ii.  44;  Gell.  xvii.  21 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  31,  p.  IS,  ed.  Reimar,  xlv.  32 ;  AureL  Vict 
de  Vir.  IlL  24.) 

5.  A.  MANLIU8  A.  F.  A.  N.  Capitolikcs,  four 
timet  consular  tribune,  in  a  c.  389,  385,  383,  and 
370.  In  his  first  tribuneship  Rome  was  attacked 
by  several  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlius  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies 
then  raised  for  guarding  the  city.  In  the  second 
tribuneship  he  persuaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Volscians, 
Latins,  and  Heniicans.    (Liv.  vi.  1,  11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
inac,3H5.    (Liv.  vi.  30.) 

7.  P.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  con- 
sular tribune  in  a  c.  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  a  c  368,  as  the  successor  of  M.  Furius 
Camillas,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  during  his  government 
tiie  Lkinian  laws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.  (Liv.  vi.  30,  38,  &c. ;  Pint  CamilL  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  1m- 
prriosuh,  was  dictator  in  a  c  363  davi  fyendi 
cuum.    (Liv.  vil  3.) 

9.  CN.  MANLIU8  L.  P.  A.  N.  CAPtTOLINUS  Im- 
pbriosus,  was  consul  in  a  c  359  with  M.  Popil- 
lius  Laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 
tiues.  Two  years  later,  a  c  357,  he  was  again 
called  to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  had  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  Faliscans  and  Tarqui- 
nienses.  In  a  c.  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Marcius  Rutilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Auruucons  in  345,  he  was  magister  equitum  to 
the  dictator  L.  Furius  Caraillus.  (Liv.  viL  12, 
16,  22,  28.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  4.  94)  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  liaving  stolen  the 
crown  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
was  a  regular  family-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  tho  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
the  connexion  of  one  of  tho  Pctillii  with  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 


CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
QuiNcnus  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  was  consul 
in  a  c.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Rcgil- 
lensis.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publiiian 
law,  ha  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
great  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  but  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 
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try.  The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob* 
tained  the  consulship  a  second  time  in  b.  c  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  of 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  daring  the  night.  After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  a.  c.  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algid  us 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  his  fellow-citizens  from  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  his 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it.  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  c.  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.  The  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest.  In  a  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  his  colleague  M.  Geganius  Moce- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Ardea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  us 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  a  c  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  famine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  In  a  c.  437,  he 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  bis  acquittal.  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  ii.  56 — 60, 
64,iii.2,&cn66,&cMiv.  8,  10, 13,  17,41;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  &c,  57,  61,  xl  63;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c.  4-1,  together 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.    (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Par- 
batus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c 
405.    (Liv.  iv.  61;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Qulnctius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c.  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  vi.  11.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolini  a, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  388.  [Cincinnatus.] 
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6.  T.  Q0INCT1U8  &NCINNATU8  CAPITOtlNirs, 

consular  tribune  in  a  c.  368.  [Cincinnati] 

7  T.  Qcinctius  T.  f.  Pbnnus  Capitolinus 
Crispin  us,  was  appointed  dictator  in  a  c.  961,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  thinks, 
who  is  supported  by  the  triumphal  fasti,  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  this  year  over  the 
Gauls.  In  the  year  following  ho  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilius  Ahala,  who 
likewise  fought  against  the  Gauls.  In  B.&  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtines  and  Tarquinienses  were  sub- 
dued. In  a  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  so- 
second  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Falisrans  as  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.  (Liv.  vil  9,  11,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  QuiNCTius  Pbnnus  Capitolinus  Cris- 
pin us.  In  a  c.  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marccllus 
wont  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  a  a  209,  he  was  elected  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Capita  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  a.  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marccllus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  Capitolinus  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
claimed T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  39,  xxvii.  6,  7, 21, 27, 28, 33 ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  QurNcnus  T.  p.  Pbnnus  Capitolinus 
Cbispinos,  consul  in  a  c.  9.  (Fast  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  SffXTIUS,  sumamed 
VATICAN  US,  was  consul  in  a  c.  452  with  T. 
Menenius  Agrippa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  law*  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Sextius  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  («.  c  peculatut )  mentions  a 
lex  multaticia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextinsand 
his  colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iiL  32, 
&c. ;  Dionys.  x.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  8P.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  a  c.  454  with  A.  Aternius 
Varus.  A  tar  de  multac  sacranu-nio  which  Mas 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
(«.  v.  peculat**,  comp.  Cic  de  Re  Pvld.  ii.  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  made  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aerarium  instead  of  die-, 
tributing  it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  a  c.  449,  when  the  Roman  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Aternius,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  pleba  by  the  cooptation 
of  the  college  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iii.  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  CaeciUus  Me- 
tellus,  coiimu  a  c  1 1 3.  [Mbtbllub.] 


CAPRATTNA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  of 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  follows  :— When  the 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  the  neighbouring  people 
under  Postumius  Livius  advanced  from  Fidenae 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Roman 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rome 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with. 
While  the  Roman  senate  was  yet  deliberating  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis,  offered  to  go  with  her  fellow- 
slaves,  in  the  disguise  of  free  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  when 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with  wine, 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  tho 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  (tnprifiau).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.    The  senate  rewarded  the 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  them 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury.    The  day  on  which  Rome  bad 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Caprotinae,  nnd  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  Juno  Caproona  in  all  Latium,  by  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  much 
mirth  and  merriment.    The  solemnity  took  plao» 
under  the  ancient  caprificus,  and  the  milky  juice 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  godd  ess.    ( Macrob,  Sat.  L  1 1 ;  Varro,  De  Linn. 
LaL  vu  18 ;  Plut.  RomuL  29,  Camil.  38.)  [L.  s!] 

CAPRr/OLUS,  succeeded  Aurelius  in  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  period 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  rendering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  in  431  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Ne*  tori  us,  Ca- 
preolus  despatched  thither  his  deacon  Jlcsuln,  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denounces  the 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Capreolus 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandals. 

We  possess,  1.  EpUtola  Oil  Synod  t»n  Ej^u-sinam^ 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  is  ex- 
tant both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Eputola  da  una  Ckristi  reri  Dei  et  Hominh 
Per »t ma  contra  n  cens  damnutum  Hacresim  Ntvtorii, 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  persons 
named  Vital  is  and  Constant!  us,  or  Tonantius,  who 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Capreolus  con- 
cerning the  controversy  which  was  then  agitating 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Varior.  Opusc. 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  L  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Roth  of  the  above  works,  together  with  the  epis- 
tle of  Vjtalis  and  Tonantius  to  Capreolus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol. 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
Theodosius  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Ferrandus  in  his 
"  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  ct  Anatoli  um,"  and  quoted 
by  Galland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Capreolus  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Sermo  de  Tempore  Barbarica,  on  the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  among 
the  works  of  St  Augustin.  Galland,  IUU.  Patrum. 
vol.  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31 ;  Schoenemann,  BiU.  Pa- 
trum Latimormm,  c  v.  32,  who  enumerates  all  the 

CAPTA  or  CAPITA,  a  surname  of  tho^toorva 
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worshipped  on  the  Caclian  hill  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  837,  Ac.) 
proposes  various  conjectures  nbout  it.  [L.S.] 

CAPUSA,  the  eon  of  Oesalces,  who  waa  the 
wide  of  Masinissa.  While  the  latter  waa  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
father  Gala  died,  and  waa  succeeded  in  the  so- 
vereignty by  his  brother  Oesalces.  Oesalces 
also  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Capuaa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  but  as  he  had  not  much  influ- 
ence among  his  people,  one  Mezetulus  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capuaa  in 
battle.    (Lir.  xxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Kdrvs).  1.  A  son  of  Assaracus  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.  ( Apollod. 
iiL  12.  §  2  ;  Horn.  II  xx.  239;  Virg.  Am.  tL 
768  ;  Diod.  ir.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas  from  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name.  (Virg.  Am.  x.  145.)  This  Capya  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Am.  ii.  35.)  Liry 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Vulturnum,  derived  its  name  from  a  Samnito  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L.  S.1 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.  [Silvtus.] 

CAR  (Kip),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Meganv,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
rived its  name  Caria.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausn- 
nine,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  171.)        [L.  8.] 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical personages  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place. 


Bass  i  anus. 


Julia  Domna  A 
L. 


I 


sta,  second  wife  of 


M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Cahacalla. 


L.(veLP.)Septi- 
.GetaAu- 


niR  and  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  was  born 
at  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  d.  Hi  8. 
while  his  father  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Bob- 
sianus  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Severus  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
offspring  of  M.  Aurelius,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  Aurtlim  Anto- 
ninus, a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
Caracal  la  or  Caracallus^  which  never  appears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  long  tonic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite 
dress  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  and  were  known 
as  Antomniauae  CaracaUae. 

Young  Bassianus  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
able in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleasing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
temper  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
the  scourge  of  the  world.  At  die  ago  of  eight  (196) 
he  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Ju Ven- 
turis, in  Maesia,  while  his  father  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Albinus,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
Imperator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
was  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  and  cre- 
ated Augustus.  He  accompanied  Severus  in  the 
the  Parthians,  sharing  his  victo- 


Julia  Mnesa  Augusta, 
of  Julius  ATitUS. 

 I  


Julia  SoenvHB  Au- 
gusta, wife  of  Sex. 
V arias  Marcellus. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 


Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
wife  of  Gessius  Mar- 
cianus. 

M.  Amelias  Severus 
Alexander  Augus- 


ries  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  Plautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefcet. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  a.  d.  21 1,  are  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acuteness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father,  no  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Gcta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracalla  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  failed  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  father;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
{  A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  Pla<^: 
a  the  city  together,  together  bestow  a 
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native,  on  the  guard*  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  passions  of  Caracalla  could 
no  longer  be  res  trained.  Daring  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldier*,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother's  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encouraged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri- 
tated troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  was  eventually  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fate  of  Geta,  whose  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Papinianus,  the  celebrated 
jurist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  Caracnlla  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot- racing  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  be  devoted  himself  with  frantic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description;  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  from  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wondering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Gaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities. 
Ilis  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gene- 
ral slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  his  mother;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  his  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  father  and  the 
murdered  Geta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-bound  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victims;  but  no  deity 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fraticide. 

While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nos,  the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 


Wen  abruptly  broken  off,  he  suddenly  passed  the 
Euphrates  in  hostile  array.  The  enemy  were  to- 
tally unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  Arl<ela 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  after  digging  up  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  their 
bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Edessa.  Having  trea- 
cherously gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Abga- 
rus,  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seized  upon  his  terri- 
tory, and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  course 
was  first  directed  towards  Carrhae,  that  he  might 
offer  homage  at  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Moon- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  during  the  march 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  years  of  Caracalla  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range the  different  events  recorded  in  their  proper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alenuuini  and  another 
against  the  Getae.  The  former,  commemorated  by 
the  epithet  Germauicus,  terminated  in  a  purchased 
peace ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Cassius  which 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect chapters,  between  which  we  can  seldom 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  however, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fragments  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  us,  that  after 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  Taranttu,  taken  from  a  gladiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  features, 
and  sanguinary  disposition.  The  historian  himself, 
having  explained  this  terra  (lxxviiL  9),  invariably 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
lowing Sponheiin  and  Bunuann,  ascribes  to  Cara- 
calla the  important  edict  which  communicated  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  while  several  ancient 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aurelius. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelius  was  the 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  measure  in  favour 
of  the  provincials,  clogged,  however,  by  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  away 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  mght  introduce  an 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  larger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  lxxviii.;  Herodian.  iv.;  Spar- 
tian.  Hi.  Caraca/l.-;  Aurel.  Vict  Epit.  xxL,  Cue$. 
xxi.;  Eutrop.xxi.;  Grater,  Corp.  liiscr.  pp.  exci. 
eclxvii.  ccc.  mIxxxv.  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vi.  ;  Joh.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm.  de  Mare.  Aw.  Antonino  CotuO- 
tution.  de  CivUate  Umveno  OrU  Jiomanae  <ia/</, 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck;  comp.  Milman  a 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  Caracalla's, 
which  has  been  accidentally  omitted  here,  is  given 
under  his  brother  Geta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Cassius  calls  him, 
Kapdrcucos  or  KaTapawaros),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silurcs,  and  by  various  pros- 
perous enterprises  had  raised  himself  above  all  the 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  tho  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordovicea, 
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and  there  took  a  position  which  was  as  favourable 
to  himself  as  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
mans. When  Caractacus,  in  addition  to  this,  bad 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  means,  he  ex- 
horted his  men  either  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.  The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Ostorius,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Roman  legions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  splendid  victory  was  gained  : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caracbicus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  his  brothers  surrendered. 
Caractacus  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantcs ;  but  she  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  61,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  for  nine  years,  as  Tacitus  says.  The 
emperor  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caractacus  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
with  their  clients  mid  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  array  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himself  was 
present.  The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
hiit  side  cast  down  with  grief,  and  entreated  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans ;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
scat  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends.  They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
.remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xiL 
33-38  //«r.  iii.  45 ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  20.)  [L.  S.] 
CARA'NUS  (Kofjaj>oy  nr  Ka)xa>6s).  1.  A  He- 
racleid  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  tho  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probnl.ly 
of  the  eighth  century  B.  c,  since  he  was  brother  to 
Pheidon,  the  Argive  tyrant  The  legend  tells, 
that  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  Greeks, 
and,  following  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edessa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
membering the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  "  to 
s<vk  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats."  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  place 
Aegae  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo- 
tus gives  a  different  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thucydides,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Cam- 
mis  and  the  other  two  who  come  before  Pcrdiccas  I. 
in  the  lists  of  Dexippus  and  Eusebius.  Miiller 
thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  which  Caranus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Argive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
gests that  KApavos  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of 
Kuipaifot.  (Diod.  Fragm.  ix.  p.  637,  cd.  West.; 
P\ut.  Ale*.  2;  Just.  vii.  1,  xxxiii.  2;  Clinton,  Fust, 
il  p.  221  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  15,  App.  i.  §  15, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to ;  Herod,  viii. 
137-139  ;  Thuc  ii.  100.)  Pausanias,  in  mention- 
ing that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
when  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
that  a  trophy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
with  Argive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
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a  lion  from  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun- 
sel, as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Paus.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  u.  c.  336. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  ircupn  or 
guards  (com p.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxi.  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibarzanes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
■Satibarzanes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  b.  c.  330.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  25,28 ;  Curt.  vi.  6. 
§  20,  &c.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  loe^  vii.  4. 
§  32,  &.c ;  comp-  Diod.  xvii.  81.)  In  a  c  329, 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  A ndro ma- 
chos and  Menedemus,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Phamuches,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Sogdiana.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maracanda;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  river  Polytimctus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  A  nab.  ir. 
3,  5  ;  comp.  Curt  vii.  6.  §  24,  7.  §  31,  &c.)  [E.E.J 

CARAUSIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  VALE'- 
RI  US.  Maximianus  Herculius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  born  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  seal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ships 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  tho  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
ocas.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravsivs,  rr.  fratrks. 
hvl,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  words  pax. 
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avgoo.,  or,  in  some  cases,  i.aetitia.  avcgg.,  or 
hilaritas.  a  voce.  On  a  second  coin  we  find  a 
laurelled  head  with  imp.  c.  caravsivs.  p.  f.  avq., 
and  on  the  reverse  jovi.  et.  hercvll  cons,  avu,, 
indicating  Jovius  Diocletianus  and  Herculius  Maxi- 
minianus,  and  to  a  third  we  aro  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  Aurelius  Valerius,  an  appellation 
probably  borrowed  from  his  recently  adopted 
brother.  These  transactions  took  place  about  a.  d. 
287,  and  for  six  years  the  third  Augustus  main- 
tained his  authority  without  dispute ;  but  upon  the 
elevation  of  Constantius  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Caesar  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  after  a  protracted  siege, 
and  Constantius  was  making  active  and  extensive 
preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Carausius  was  murdered  by  his  chief  officer, 
Allectus.  This  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facts  known  to  us  with  regard  to  this  remark- 
able man.  Of  his  private  character  and  domestic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  speak,  for  the  abusive 
epithets  applied  to  him  so  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
rists indicate  nothing  except  the  feelings  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
friendly  description.  (Eutrop.  ix.  21 ;  AureL  Vict. 
Cues,  xxxix.,  EpiL  xxxix.,  who  calls  this  emperor 
i;  Oros.  rii.  25;  Panegyr.  Vet  ii.  12,1 
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iv.  6—8,  12,  r.  4,  11,  vl  5,  8,  vii.  9,  viii.  25; 
Gencbrier,  P/Iutoire  de  Carausius  prourre  par  let 
MidaUlt*,  Paris,  4 to.  1740;  Stukely,  Medallio 
History  of  Carausius,  London,  4 to.  1757-59,  full 
of  the  most  extravagant  conjectures  and  inven- 
.)  [W.  R0 


COIN  OK  CARAUSIUS. 

CARAVA'NTIUS,  the  brother  of  Gentins, 
king  of  the  lllyrians,  against  whom  the  praetor  L. 
Anicius  (Jail us  was  sent  in  n.  c  168.  Caravan- 
tins  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gallus,  and  with  his 
brother  Gcntius  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gallus  in  his  triumph 
in  the  following  year.  (Liv.  zliv.  30,  32,  xlv.  43.) 

CAR UO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Papiria  geus. 


2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Cos.  B.  c  120. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  Arvina, 
Trib.  Pleb.  a  c  90. 


Stem  ma  Carbonum. 


3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo, 
Cos.  a  c.  113. 

7.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  Cos. 
B.  c.  85,  84,  82. 


I 

4.  M.  Papirius 
Carbo. 


5.  P.  Papirios 
Carbo. 


1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  praetor  in  a  c.  168, 
he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  but 

he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  his  province,  as 
the  senate  requested  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
citizens  and  peregrini.    (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  bom  about  a  c.  164, 
a  son  of  No.  1,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  Gracchi  ;  but  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  yet  his  motives 
widely  differed  from  those  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
towards  the  end  of  bis  life  he  shewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de- 
serting his  former  friends  and  joining  the  ranks  of 

After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 


hc  was  appointed  his  successor  as  triumvir 
dividendorum,  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c. 
131,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  During 
the  year  of  his  tribuneship  he  brought  forward 
two  new  laws:  1.  That  a  person  should  be  allowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribuneship  as  often  as 
might  be  thought  advisable  :  this  law,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  was  supported  by  C.  Gracchus ; 
and  2.  A  U*  tubellaria,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple should  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  In  his  tribuneship  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  triumvir  agrorum  dividen- 
dorum. The  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 
out  the  division  of  land  according  to  the  Seropro- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  disturbances  at 
1  Scipio  Africanus,  the  champion  of  the 


aristocratical  pirty,  was  fonnd  one  morning  dead  in 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspicions  then  afloat 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  one  was  that  Carbo 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed ;  and  this  report  may  not  have  been 
wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  consider  the 
character  of  Carbo.  After  his  tribuneship,  Carbo 
continued  to  act  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  L. 
Opimius,  his  murderer,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c. 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  Giacchi :  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tribune 
Q.  Decius,  and  Carbo,  who  was  now  raised  to  the 
consulship  himself  (a  c,  120),  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  not  only  undertook  the  defence  of  Opi- 
mius, but  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 
This  inconsistency  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
both  parties,  so  that,  as  Cicero  says,  even  his  re- 
turn 
him 
forget 

Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for 
portunity  to  crush  him.  In  a  c  1 1 9  the 
orator  L.  Licinius  Crassus  brought  a  charge  against 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  as  Carbo  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  put  on 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  cantharides.  Valerius 
(Hi.  7.  §  6 )  states,  that  he  was  sent  into 
Carbo  was  a  man  of  «reat  talents,  and  hit 


parties,  so  mat,  as  viteru  says,  even  nis  rc- 

to  the  aristocratical  party  could  not  secure 
their  protection.  The  aristocracy  could  not 
t  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  murdered 
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praise,  although  he  otherwise  abominates  the  nun. 
F here  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carbo  was  a  per- 
son of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
vantages. (Liv.  Epit.  59,  61  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
18,  20 ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  4  ;  Cic.  De  AmiciL  25,  De 
Leg.  iiL  16,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Orut.  ii.  2,  25, 
39,  40,  L  10,  iii.  7,  20,  Brut.  27,  43,  62,  TwcuL 
i.  3  ;  Tacit.  Oral.  34.) 

3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  a.  c  1 13,  together  with  C.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus. He  was  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix. 
2l)  the  father  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  who  was 
thrice  consul  [No.  7],  whereas  this  latter  is  called 
by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
This  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
our  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  [No. 
2]  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vel- 
lcius  is  equivalent  to  /rater  patrudu  or  cousin. 
(Perizon.  Animadv.  Hist.  p.  96.)  In  his  consul- 
ship the  Cimbrians  advanced  from  Gaul  into  Italy 
and  lllyricum,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  (atrautentum 
ttttorittm^  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21 ;  Liv.  EpiL  63). 

4.  M.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21)  as  having 
fled  from  Sicily. 

5.  P.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21) 
as  having  been  accused  by  Flaccus  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Ar- 
vina,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic  Brut.  62),  and 
throughout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citizen  in 
the  whole  family.    He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  B.  c.  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  (brut. 
89),  though  some  writers  place  his  tribuncship  a 
year  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.    In  his  tri- 
buneship  Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plautius 
Silvanus,  carried  a  law  (lex  J'lautia  et  Papiria), 
according  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  federate  state, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed,  and  had  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prae- 
tor within  sixty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
franchise.    Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
an  orator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
wanting  in  acuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
authority.    We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  orations  which  he  delivered  in  his  tribnneship, 
and  which  Orelli  (Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
ously attributes  to  his  lather.    [No.  2.]    In  this 
fragment  (Cic  Orut.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livius  Drusus  who  had  been  murdered  the 
year  before,  B.  c  91.  Cicero  expressly  states,  that 
he  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  incontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  father,  who  died  long 
before  Cicero  was  born.    He  was  murdered  in  B.c. 
82,  in  the  curia  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
Damaaippus  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Marian  party.    (Cic  pro  Arrh.  4,  Brut. 
62,  90,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Oral.  iii.  3;  Schol. 
Bcbiena.  p.  353,  ed.  Orelli ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  i.  88.) 

7.  Cn.  Papirius  Cn.  ».  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
No.  3  and  cousin  of  No.  6,  occurs  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  B.  c.  92,  when  the  consul  Appius 
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Claudius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic.  De  Legg.  iii.  19.) 
He  was  ono  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  u.  c  87,  when  C.  Man  us  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  B.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  u.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla's  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
zens, whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  latter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  B.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Gaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  bunit  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partizans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  n.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbo's 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself,  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneste,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminum,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Glanis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Clusium  be- 
tween Carbo  and  Sulla :  it  Luted  fur  a  whole  day, 
bat  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crnasus  were  engaged  against  Carrinos  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief,  Sulla,  who  was  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Marcius,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Pracncste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  Mis  soldiers,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Cnrbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  npon  the  camp  of 
Metellus  near  Farentia,  but  time  and  place  were 
unfavourable  to  thou,  and  they  were  defeated : 
nbout  10,000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Meteilus,  so  that  Cnrbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arrctium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Mnrius,  in- 
creased every  day :  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  although  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  After  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey "was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
wetit  to  the  island  of  Coesyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pompey.  His  com- 
panions were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
1  ybaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulla,  B.  c.  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69—96  ;  Li  v. 
EpU.  79,  83,  88,  89  ;  Plut  SuU.  22,  &c,  Pomp. 
10,  &c. ;  Cic.  e,  Verr.  i.  4,  13;  Pseud  o- A  scon. 
in  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  8,  9 ;  Oros.  v.  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  J.) 

8.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

CARCI'NUS,  the  rather  of  Agathocles.  [Aua- 

THOCLKS.] 

CARCINUS  (Ka/Hcfror).  I.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  ho 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily  ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xenoclcs ; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet.  The  first  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existence  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  investi- 
gations of  Meincke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
cinus  have  shewn  incontrovertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(A then.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263,  Fax,  794,  with  the 
SchoL);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Careinus  was  a  son  either  of  Theo- 
dectes or  of  Xenociea;  and  if  the  latter  statement 


be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Careinus  the  elder. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat  $.  v.  Kapiclvos.)  He  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dion  y  si  us  I  J,  Bt 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Lae'rt  ii.  7.)  This  supposition 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  to 
whom  Careinus  the  son  of  Xenocles  lived  about 
B.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionrsios  was  expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse in  B.  c.  3.56.  (Corop.  Diod.  v.  5,  where  Wcs- 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Careinus  of  Agri- 
gentum.) The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Careinus,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Carciiiua.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  1 60  tragedies,  but  we  possets  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  uncer- 
tain dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
(Aristot  Elkic,  Nicom.  vii.  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot  Poet.  16),  Semelc 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  559),  Amphinraus  (Aristot.  Port. 
17),  Medeia  (Aristot  lihtt.  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aris- 
tot lihtl.  iii.  15),  Tcreus  (Stobaeus,  Serin,  ciii.  3), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot  Ijc*.  p.  132.)  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  poems  of  Careinus,  it  is  usually 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  KaswiVov  wenfourra,  -used 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot  Jjsc.  s.  r.),  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  351),  that  the  stylo  of  Careinus  was  of  a  studied 
obscurity  ;  though  in  the  fragments  extant  we  can 
scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity,  and 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Euripides.  (Meineke,  Hid.  CriL  com.  Graee.  p. 
505,  Ac) 

2.  Of  Naupactus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charon  of 
Lnmpsacus,  before  whose  time  Careinus  must  have 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Nawrdrrja, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet 

3.  A  "Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  referred  to  by 
Alexander  (De  Fig.  Did.),  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  [L.  S.J 

CA'RCIUS,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  agaimt  Scxt  Poni- 
peins,  b.  c  36.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  1 1 1.)    [L.  S.] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (cardo).  What 
Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  101,  Ac.)  relates  of  Carna  belongs 
to  Garden :  the  poet  seems,  in  fact  in  that 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities — » 
Carna,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  lie 
declares  to  be  merely  an  ancient  form  of  Carna. 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus,  and  after  yielding 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
[xnver  of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering 
houses.  She  especially  protected  little  children  in 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  which 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  tearing  them 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  Procas,  prii.co 
of  Alba.    (Tertull.  de  Cor.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'N  YMUS.  [Hibro- 

NVMt'S,] 

CARF/NES  or  CARRHE'NES,  a  general  of 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Ootarxesin  a.d.49.  (Tac  Attn.  xii.  12-14.)  [L.S.] 

D.  CARFULENUS,  called  Caraulcius  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  tho  Alexan- 
drine war  (b.  c.  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as 
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•  man  of  great  military  skilL  (Hirt  //.  Alts.  31.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar's death  (b.  c  44) ;  and  as  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Aristocrat ical  party,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
tony, was  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
on  the  28th  of  November.  (Cic.  Pkilipp.  iii.  9.) 
[Ti.  Canutius.]  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  against  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  Antony  was  de- 
feated. (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66,  &c.;  Cic  ad  Earn. 
x.  33,  xt.  4.) 

CARI'NAS.  [Carrinas.] 

CARI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Cams.  Upon  the  departure  of  his 
father  for  the  Persian  war  (a.  d.  282),  he  was  ap- 
pointed supreme  governor  of  all  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, and  received  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im- 
perii tor.  After  the  death  of  Cams  in  283,  he 
assumed  the  purple  conjointly  with  his  brother, 
and  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  untimely 
fete  of  Numeriamis  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
to  the  throne  by  the  army  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
all  haste  from  Gaul  to  encounter  his  rival.  The 
opposing  hosts  met  in  Macsia,  several  engagements 
followed,  and  at  length  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margum,  in  which  Carinus  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whoso  honour  he  had 
wounded  in  the  course  of  his  profligate  indulgences. 
Historians  agree  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
emperor  in  the  darkest  colours.  When  roused  he 
was  unquestionably  not  deficient  in  valour  and 
military  skill,  as  was  proved  by  the  vigour  with 
which  he  repressed  certain  seditious  movements  in 
GauL,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of  his  last 
campaign.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
short  career  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and  never  scrupled 
at  any  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty.  State  affairs 
were  totally  neglected  — the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
to  death,  and  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
degraded  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  Nine  wives 
were  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  Succession, 
and  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  players, 
dancers,  harlots,  and  panders,  presented  a  constant 
scene  of  riot  and  intemperance.  It  was  bitterly 
observed,  that  in  this  prince  the  sensual  enormities 
of  Elagabalus  were  seen  combined  with  the  cold 
ferocity  of  Domitian.  His  only  claims  upon  the 
affection  of  tbe  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
magnificence  displayed  in  the  celebration  of  games 
in  honour  of  his  brother  and  himself.  These  ap- 
pear to  have  transcended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
previous  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
to  us  by  Vopiscus  arc  of  a  most  strange  and  mar- 
vellous description. 

Chronologers  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
precise  date  of  the  death  of  Carinus.  Eckhel  seems 
inclined  to  fix  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
is  generally  referred  to  the  May  following.  ( Vopisc 
Curin. ;  Aurel.  Vict  Cae$.  xxxviiL,  Epit.  xxxviiL ; 
Zonar.  xii.  30 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12.)         [W.  R.] 


CARNA.  fill 

T.  CARrSIUS,  defeated  the  Astures  in  Spain, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Lancia,  about  B.  c.  2.5 ; 
but  in  consequent!'  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carisius,  the  Astures  took  up  arms  again  in  B.  c. 
22.  (Florus,  iv.  12.  §  55,  Ate;  Oros.  vi.  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,  liv.  5.)  There  are  several 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Carisius  upon  them,  two 
specimens  of  which  are  given  below.  The  former 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  sphinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
Risivs  III.  Vir:  the  latter  has  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  Imp. 
Cabsar  Avovst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inscribed  Imirita,  and 
around  it  the  words  P.  Carisivs  Lko.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  former  coin  except  the 


praenomen  Titus  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
this  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Astures, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Cassius  has  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imirita,  which 
is  also  written  Emkrita  and  Iimiirita  on  some 
of  the  coins,  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  2G),  that  after  tho  conqnest 
of  the  Can  tab  ri  and  Astures  Augustus  dismissed 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
(emeriti),  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  EmerUa. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  162,  &c) 

CA'RIUS  (KdVuis),  the  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  be  had  a  temple  at  Mylassa  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydians, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  .they  were  believed  to 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod,  i.  171,  v.  66  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  659.)  In  Thessaly  and  Bocotia,  Zeus  waa 
likewise  worshipped  under  this  name.  (Phot. 
Lex.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

CAHMA'NOR  (Kap^aVwp),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eubulus  and  Chrysothemis.  He  was 
said  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  they  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  house  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  nvroph  Acacallis. 
(Paus.  ii.  7.  §  7,  30.  §  3,  x.  16.  §  2,  7.  §  2  ; 
comp.  Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  1.  §  5,  8.  §  1 L)      [L.  S.] 

CARME  (Kd>juTj),  a  daughter  of  Enbulus,  who 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Rritomartis.  (Paus. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)  Antoninus  Liberal  is  (40)  describe* 
her  as  a  grand-daughter  of  Agcnor,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [**  9»1 

CARMENTA,  CARMENAE,  CARMENTIS. 
[Camknar.]  „  .  . 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  duality, 
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whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  mro, 
fiV*h,  for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist,  tuch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Junius  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  have  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  festival 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
•lay  was  called  fabrarhe  calendar,  from  beans 
(fuhae)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
S<U.  i.  12;  Varro,  ap.  Nonium^  *.  r.  Mactare ; 
Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  101,  &c,  who  however  confounds 
Cardea  with  Carna.)  [I*  S.] 

CARNE'ADES  (Kapvt&vs).  1.  Tho  son  of 
Epicomus  or  Philocomus,  was  born  at  Cyreno  about 
the  year  n.  c.  213.  He  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philosophical  subjects  differed  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him, 44  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied ;  if  wrong,  give 
kick  the  miiia,"  which  was  the  fee  for  tho  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
hun ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

Ei  fifi  yap  fa  Xpwrnnros,  <k)k  &v  fa  iyeb. 

He  attached  himself  as  a  zealous  partizan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegest- 
nus,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilnus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  gluries  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  tho  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  bo  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  B.  c.  15.%  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropus.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted grent  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  wns  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtuo,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Cameades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athena,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  n.  c.  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
wan  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.    In  his  old 


nge,  he  suffered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  so  little 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  used  to 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  nature 
undid  what  the  had  done,  and  sometimes  expressed 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Carneades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  friend 
and  pupil,  Cleitomachus ;  but  so  true  was  he  to  his 
own  principles  of  v.  i t holding  assent,  that  Cleitoma- 
chus confesses  he  never  could  ascertain  what  his 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  .have  defended  atheism,  and  con- 
sistently enough  to  have  denied  that  the  world 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  chance.  In  ethics, 
which  more  particularly  were  the  subject  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study,  be  seems  to  have  denied 
the  conformity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  nature. 
This  he  particularly  insisted  )n  in  the  second  ora- 
tion  on  Justice,  in  which  he  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  bis  own  notions  on  the  subject;  and  he 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deriv- 
ed from  nature,  but  that  they  are  purely  artificial 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  special 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  man  did  not 
possess,  and  never  could  possess,  any  criterion  of 
truth. 

Carneades  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion, 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  (AoV»»),  or  sensation 
(o&rfaprit),  or  conception  (^ion-atria).  But  then 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this  again 
on  sensation  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther our  sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they 
correspond  to  the  objects  that  produce  them,  or 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  false 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  reason, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  troth. 

But  after  all,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absolutely 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  various 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  tree,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  others, 
and  wo  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the 
most  true.  Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  confirm 
or  contradict  them  ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being 
true  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  conceptions, 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appears 
most  true,  would  present  to  Carneades  the  highest 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  barren 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Carneades.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  be- 
yond his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reasoner  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  he  represented  tho 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fast  losing 
the  earnest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  schools, 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purposes  of  rhetori- 
cal display.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  (J 2—  6G  ;  Orelli, 
Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  130,  Ace,  where  are  Riven  all  tho 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Carneades  is  men- 
tioned ;  Scxtus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Aiaih.  vii.  li% 
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C  A  Rlt  IN  AS. 


Ac ;  Rttter,  Geseh.  Phil.  xi.  6 ;  Bruckor,  Hut.  Ph3. 
i.  p.  759,  &c,  vi.  p.  237,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and  a  disciple  of 
Anaxagoras.  (Suidas.  s.  v.  Kapv*6ir)%.) 

3.  A  Cynic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus.  (Eunnpius,  Prooem.) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iv.  66).  [A.  O.] 

CARNEIUS  ( Kapvttos),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  various  porta 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  as  at  Spnrta 
and  Sicyon,  and  also  in  There,  Cyrene,  and  Magna 
Graeda,  (Pnus.  iii.  13.  §  2,  &c,  iL  10.  §  2, 
11.  §  2 ;  Pind.  Pytk.  v.  106  ;  Plut  Stfmpos.  viii. 
1 ;  Pnus.  hi  24.  §  5,  iv.  31.  §  1,  33.  $  5.)  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Some  derived  it  from  Carnus,  an  Acarnanian  sooth- 
sayer, whose  murder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
to  send  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
he  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Carncius.  ( Paus.  iii.  1 3. 
§  3 ;  Schol.  ad  TkeocriL  v.  83.)  Others  believed 
that  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  his  favourite 
Carnus  or  Carncius,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Paus. 
/.  c ;  Hesych.  «.  v.  Kapvt^os.)  Several  other 
attempts  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  Pausa- 
nias  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  worship  of  the  Carneian  Apollo 
was  very  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Peloponnesus  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest 
Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Carneia  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  v.  KapvHa.  [L.  S.] 

CARNEIUS  (Kafvclbr),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  is  snmamed  Cynulcus  {KvvouKkos\  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156.)       [L.  S.] 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberias,  of  sonic  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  by  Tiberius  upon  other  victims.  When 
Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 
losing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  aud  exclaimed  Camuliu*  me  email.  (Suet, 
716.61.)  [L.S.] 

CARPATHIUS,  JOANNES  ('I»dW  Kap- 
ird&ws),  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Carpathos,  of  un- 
certain date.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  100  chap- 
ters, entitled *pdr  rods  oSrd  rijs  'Mttu  ■Kporpi^avras 
(jwraxods  iropaxAirriicoV.  (Phot  Cod  201.)  This 
work  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  PontanuB  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  **Diop- 
trae  Philippi  Solitarii,"  IngoUtadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum,"  xii.  p.  535,  &c. 
The  Greek  original,  as  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
works  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Grow.  x.  p.  738,  &c,  xi.  p.  173.)     [L.  S.] 

CARPATHIUS  PHILO.  [Philo.] 

CARPHY'LLIDES  (Kap<pvAAlo7jj),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  260,  ix.  52.) 
The  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  epigram  is 
sometimes  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
is  a  mere  mistake,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Carphy  Hides,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.] 

L.  CARPINATIUS,  the  pro-magister  or  de- 


puty-manager of  the  company  of  publican!,  who 
fanned  the  scriptura  (see  Diet,  of  Ant  s.  r.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchidcs,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic  Verr.  70,  76,  iii.  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vii.  praef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI  (Kapiro<^poO,  the  fruitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Com,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophores  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Paros  also.  (Ross,  Reitcn  auf  den 
Griech.  /««/»,  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE*NES.  [Carrbnks.] 

CARRI'NAS  or  CARl'NAS,  the  namo  of  a 
Roman  family,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned  :  Havercamp  ( Thet.  Morcll. 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carmnas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  part}',  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompcy,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Piccnum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  a.  c.  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  b.  c  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.],  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Umbria,  against  Mctcllus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neiglw 
bonrhood  of  Spoletium,  by  Pompcy  and  Crassus, 
two  of  Sulla's  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinaa 
and  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Snmnitc*, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  marched  towards  the 
passe*  of  Praencste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  Hut  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Colline 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
('nrrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  flight  but 
he  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  beads  were  cut  off 
nnd  sent  to  Praenestc,  where  they  were  carried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B.C.  I  87,  90,  «>2, 
93 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  7  ;  Oros.  v.  21  ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  a.  c.  45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  be 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  In  43,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidiua.  Two  years  later, 
b.  c.  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Bocchus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Pompcius  in  Sicily;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  successful 
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against  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drove  the 
Suevi  across  the  Rhine  back  into  Germany.  For 
those  exploits  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.C.  iv.  83,  t.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  15, 1L  21,  22.) 

3.  Carrinas,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  b.  c. 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tusculanuin.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinas  Skcunbus,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
ngninst  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  lix. 
20 ;  Juven.  vii.  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Sccundus  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  B.  c  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  coun- 
tries and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.    (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIGNA'TUS  (Kjapatyvaros),  a  Galatian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Pharnaccs. 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  invade  Galatia,  and 
('ursignatus  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
pence,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Gaezotoria,  marched 
ngninst  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.    (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSULKIUS.  [Carfulbnur.] 

L.  CARTEICS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassias,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  fl.  c  43.  (Cass.  up.  Cic 
ad  Fatn.  xii.  II.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KopfleUwv).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adhcrbnl,  in  B.  c 
245),  to  burn  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybaeum.  While  Cnrthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  land  was  anxious  to  afford  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
tho  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Cnrthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports  he  retreated  to  tho  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pul- 
lus,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybaeum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  seut  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  bim,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullus  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  tbem  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  b.  c.  217,  be  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casilinum,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
connoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabiu*,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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HannibaL  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  In  a  c  216*, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  approached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  oat  to  bid  him  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset.  In  n.  c  208, 
when  Tarentum  was  re-conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  there.  He  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  consul  to  sae  for  mer- 
cy, he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (Liv.  xxii. 
15,  58,  xxvii.  16;  Appian,  de  Dell.  Annib.  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  call*  bor- 
tharchus,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
tribuncship  ;  and  while  in  his  official  capacity  he 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  attacked 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masinissa,  who  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  controverted  ground.  He 
killed  several  of  tbem,  made  some  booty,  and  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Numidians.  These 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa  called  for  the  intcrfervneo 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it  The  result  was  an 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masi- 
nissa. When  at  length  the  Romans  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Panic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
mans by  condemning  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
war  with  Masinissa  ;and  Carthalo  was  accordingly 
executed.  (Appian,  de  IkU.  Fun.  63,  74.)  [L.  Jn] 

CARTI'LIUS,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  of  Caligula, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  s.  69,  he  is  cited  by  Proculus, 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  question  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trobatius.  The  case  was 
this— Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wishes,  be  my  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says,  Both  take :  Tro- 
batius, Neither.  In  Dig.  13,  "tit  6,  s.  5,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Augustiuus  who 
(Emend.  8,  9)  first  brought  these  passages  into 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartilius  from  ob- 
livion. In  the  former  passage  the  Iialoandrine  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  have  Cartilius,  and,  in  tho 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script not  being  familiar  with  the  name  CartiliuA, 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  »s  a  mark  of  condemnation. 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  different  from 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Severus,  who  was  pnie- 
positus  Syriac,  praefectus  urbi,  and  great-grand- 
father of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Plin.  Rp. 
L  22  ;  iii.  12  ;  Spart.  lladr.  5,  15,  22  ;  CapitoL 
Auton.  Fin* '2  ;  Af.  AntA;  Dion  Cass.  ix.  21.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  a.  d. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  consulate  docs  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  consul  tuffixiut.  If  the  rescript 
of  Trajan,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit  1,  s.  24,  were  ad- 
dressed, according  to  the  Iialoandrine  reading,  to 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsulate  succeeding  his  first  consul- 
ship. (Bcrtrandus,  2,  22,  1.  Maiausius,  ii.  p. 
273—287.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  tho  Brigantes  in  Britain,  about  A.  D.  50, 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans  Caractacus,  who  had  come  to  seek  her 
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protection.  By  this  act  of  treachery  towards  her 
own  countrymen,  she  won  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  increased  her  power.  Hence,  says 
Tacitus,  arose  wealth  and  luxury,  and  Cartimandua 
repudiated  her  own  husband  Venutius  to  share  her 
bed  and  throne  with  Vellocatus,the  arm- bearer  of  her 
husband.  This  threw  her  state  into  a  civil  war,  a 
portion  of  her  people  supporting  Venutius  against  the 
adulterer.  Venutius  collected  an  army  of  auxiliaries, 
defeated  the  Brigantes,  and  reduced  Cartimandua 
to  the  last  extremity.  She  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  but 
Venutius  remained  in  possession  of  her  kingdom, 
a.  n.  69.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  36, 40,  Hid.  iii.  45.)  IL.S.] 

CARVI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dis- 
tinction during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
Sp.  Carvilius  in  &  a  293,  who  received  the  sur- 
name of  Maxim  us,  which  was  handed  down  as  a 
regular  family-name.  For  those  whose  cognomen 
is  not  mentioned,  sec  Carvilius. 

The  following  coin  is  referred  to  this  gens,  and 
the  three  names  upon  it.  Car.  Ogvl.  Vbr.,  are 
those  of  three  triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CARVl'LIUS.  1.  and  2.  L.  Carvilius  and 
Sp.  Carvilius,  tribunes  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  212, 
accused  M.  Postumius.  [Pobtumius.]  (Liv.xxv.  3.) 

S.  Sp.  Carvilius,  was  sent  by  Cn.  Sicinius  to 
Rome  in  B.  c.  171,  when  Perseus  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  senate.  When  the  senate  ordered 
the  ambassadors  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  days, 
Carvilius  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
till  they  embarked  on  board  their  ships.  (Liv.  xlii. 
36.) 

4.  C.  Carvilius  of  Spoletium,  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  garrison  the  surrender  of 
Uscana,  a  town  of  the  Pencstae,  to  Perseus  in  B.  c. 
169.  (Liv.  xliii.  18,  19.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Ovid,  who  appears  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Hercules.   (Ovid,  Epid.  «r  Pont.  iv.  16.  7.) 

CARUS,  M.  AURETLIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by  Sidonius  A  poll  i- 
naris  and  Zonaras,  was  a  native  of  Narbonne  in 
Gaul ;  but  Vopiscus  professes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
and  quotes  the  conflicting  statements  of  older 
authorities,  who  variously  represented  that  he  was 
born  at  Milan ;  or  in  lllyria,  of  Carthaginian  ances- 
tors ;  or  in  the  metropolis,  of  Illyrian  parents.  He 
himself  undoubtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia  to  his  legate  Junius,  but  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  may 
have  belonged  to  some  city  which  was  also  a 
colony.  After  passing  through  many  different 
stages  of  civil  and  military  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  the  praetorians  by  Probus,  who 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  talents  and 
integrity.  When  that  prince  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers  at  Slrmium  in  a.  d.  282,  Carus  was 
nnanimously  hailed  as  his  successor,  and  the  choice 
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of  the  troop*  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
new  ruler,  soon  after  his  accession,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Illyricum 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  itself. 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons,  he  nominated  Carinus,  the  elder,  governor  of 
all  the  Western  provinces,  and,  accompanied  by 
Numerianus,  the  younger,  set  out  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 
by  his  predecessor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  most  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.  The 
enemy,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  were 
unable  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders. All  Mesopotamia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Scleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  career  of  Carus,  who  was  preparing  to 
push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  suddenly 
cut  short,  for  he  perished  by  disease,  or  treachery, 
or,  as  the  ancient  historians  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  towards  the  close  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 
The  account  of  his  death,  transmitted  by  his  secre- 
tary Junius  Calphurnius  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  is  so  confused  and  mysterious  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  surmise  that  his  end  was  has- 
tened by  foul  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrius  A  per,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu- 
merianus. 

According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Augustan 
historian,  Carus  held  a  middle  rank  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  his 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessary  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  Probus,  whose  murderers  ho 
sought  out  and  punished  with  the  sternest  justice, 
and  the  short  period  of  his  sway  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocities  of  Carinus 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  ( Vopisc.  Cartu ;  Aurcl. 
Vict.Caes.xxxviii.,  Epit.  xxxviii. ;  Zonar.  xii.  30  ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  f  W.  R/| 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Vinius  when  Galba  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  69. 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  ME'TIUS,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  under  Domitian.  (Tac  Agric.  45;  Juv. 
i.  36  ;  Martial,  xii.  25 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5,  vii.  19,  27.) 

CA'RUS,  SE1US,  son  of  Fascianus,  at  one 
time  praefectus  urbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
balus  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  stirred  up  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect  Ho  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  executed,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him  except  his  accuser  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  1.)  [W  .R] 
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CARYA'TIS  (KapimTif),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  Laconia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  the  open 
air,  nnd  maidens  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  every 
year  with  dances.  (Paus.  iiL  10.  §  8,  iv.  16.  §  5 ; 
Serv.  ad  Vity.  Kdog.  viii.  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'ST I  US,  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antigonus 
of  Carvstus] 

C A RY'STI US  ( Kapwrrtos ),  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Pergamus,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Nicander 
(Athen.  zv.  p.  684),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  it.  c.  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  several  works  :  1 .  'Iffropiicd  dnafi- 
wJ^uxto,  sometimes  also  called  simply  faronnfiurra, 
an  ltistorical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenacus,  who  has  preserved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  &c, 
xi  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv. 
p.  639 ;  com  p.  Schol.  ad  AristojJt.  Av.  575,  ad 
TAeocrU.  xiiL  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  of  at 
least  three  books,  as  the  third  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  Tltpi  5<5a<r/raAj«r,  that  is,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  235  ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophocles,) 
3.  Tit  pi  2orrd5ow,  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620.)  All  these  works 
are  lost  [L.  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (Kdpiwros),  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Chariclo,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystus  in 
Kuboea  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  iv.  181 ;  Eustath.  ad  Hum. 
p.  281.)  [L.S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Scrvilia  gens. 

1.  C  Skrvh-ius  Casca,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Post  am  ins, 
a  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic,  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  condemna- 
tion was  Casca,  who,  however,  was  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  behalf. 
(Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

2.  P.  Skrvilius  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirator* 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  a  c,  4  4.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  against  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  tribuneship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  »hortly  afterwards.  (Appian  B.  C 
ii.  1 13,  115,  117  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  52,  xlvi.  49; 
Cic.  Plili/>p.  xiii.  15,  ad  AtL  i.  17,  ad  Brut.  i.  18; 
Pint  Brut.  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  Sxrvilius  Casca,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  113;  Pint.  Car,.  66;  Suet  Cae*.  82;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  52;  Cic.  Philtpp.  ii.  11.) 


CASCELLIUS. 

The  foregoing  coin  of  the  Sen- ilia  gent  belongs 
either  to  No.  2  or  No.  3 ;  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figuro 
of  Victory.  [L.  S.] 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatius,  whom  he  exceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpassed  him  in 
legal  skill.  Their  contemporary,  Ofilius  the  dis- 
ciple of  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  more  learned  than 
either.  Cascellius,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
I.  //.  N.  viii.  40),  was  the  disciple  of  one  Volcatius, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  saved  by  a  dog 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1, 
tit  2,  a  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  ma- 
nuscript writes  thus — u  Fuit  Cascellius,  Mucius, 
Volusii  auditor:  denique  in  illius  honorem  testa- 
mento  P.  Mucinm  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  heredem." 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  his 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
honour  his  praeceptor  than  his  fellow-pupil,  and,  on 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  harsh,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  nnd  in  the 
reference  of  the  word  illitu  to  the  former  of  the 
two  names,  Mucius  and  Volusius,  which  are  con- 
nected merely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  con- 
jectural reading  of  Balduinus  adopted  by  Bertran- 
dus  (de  Vitis  Jttrisp.  2,  19),  via.  **  Fuit  Cascellius 
Mucii  ct  Yolcatii  auditor,"  has  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stern  republican  princi- 
ples :  of  Caesura  proceedings  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  could 
induce  him,  b.  c.  41,  to  compose  legal  forms  for  the 
donations  of  the  triumvirs,  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
scriptions, which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregu- 
lar and  illegal.  His  independence  and  liberty  of 
speech  he  ascribed  to  two  things,  which  most  men 
regarded  as  misfortunes,  old  age  and  childlessness. 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  tho 
first  step,  the  quacstorship,  though  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  offered  him  the  con- 
sulship, which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  vL  2,  § 
12,  Dig.  L  c.) 

Cascellius  is  frequently  quoted  at  second  hand  in 
"the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolcnus.  In  Dig.  35, 
tit  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  s.  100,  $  1,  we  find  him 
differing  from  Ofilius.  In  the  latter  passage,  the 
case  proposed  was  this : — A  man  leaves  by  will 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  his  marble. 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass?  Cascellius 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit  5,  a  17,  §  5,  the  following 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpian,  u  Labeo 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nec  Aristo,  vel  Aulus, 
utpote  probabile,  uotunt"  For  Aulus  here  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Paulus  ought  to  be  read,  for  Cas- 
cellius is  no  where  else  in  the  Digest  called  Aulus 
simply.  Moreover,  he  was  of  older  standing  than 
Labeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Cascellius  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pom™,  nius  (who  was  anterior  to  Ul- 
pian), was  a  book  of  legal  bona  nwts  (benedidorum 
liber). 

In  conversation,  Cascellius  was  graceful,  amusing, 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  good  sayings  are  pre- 
sented. When  a  client  wishing  to  sever  a  part- 
nership in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  44  Navem  dividers 
volo,"  his  answer  was,  "You  will  destroy  your 
ship."  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  the 
analogous  quibble  on  the  words  of  a  treaty,  which, 
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to  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans,  deprived  Antiochus 
the  Great  of  his  whole  fleet.  Vatinius,  on  un- 
popular pcr><»nage,  for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Cascellius  had  no  great  liking,  had  been  pelted 
with  stones  at  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inserted  in  the  edict  of  the  aedile*, 
u  ne  quis  in  are  nam  nisi  pom  inn  mitteret."  About 
this  time,  the  question  was  put  to  Cascellius,  whe- 
ther a  aavr  pinea  were  a  pomum,  it  being  a  legal 
doubt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
soft  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  **  Si 
in  Vatinium  missurus  cs,  pomum  est."  (Quintil. 
vi.  3  ;  Macrob.  Salurn.  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (An  Port  37 1»  372)  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  established  legal  reputation  of  Cascellius — 
**       nec  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 
Et  tamen  in  pretio  est.". 

The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks,  that 
Gellius  mentions  Cascellius  with  praise,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
Gellius  should  bear  out  the  scholiast's  assertion. 
He  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Cac&cllius 
V index,  the  grammarian,  who  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellius.  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  cor- 
ruptly spelt  Caesellius,  Ceseliua,  Ac. 

When  an  interdictum  recuperandac  possessionis 
was  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
claimant  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
sponsio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
restitution  of  possession  by  what  was  called  the 
Cascellianum  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Gaius,  iv. 
166,  169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 
vised by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  (pro /fa/5o,  20)  and  Val.  Maximus  (viii. 
12,  §  1)  say,  that  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola,  the  augur, 
a  most  accomplished  lawyer,  when  he  was  consulted 
concerning  Jus  pruediatorium,  used  to  refer  his 
clients  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
selves praediatores,  and  consequently  personally  in- 
terested in  that  part  of  the  Inw,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  prncdintorian  law, 
and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  far  to  prove,  that 
Cuscellius  praediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
Laps  his  father.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
was  very  young,  but  our  Cascellius  might  still  have 
been  his  disciple. 

(Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  6  ;  Rutilins,  VUae  JCtorum, 
30  ;  Bertrandus,  de  Jurhp.  ii.  19  ;  Guil.  Grotius,  i. 
10  ;  Strauch.  VUae  aliquot  JCtorum,  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
gius,  AmoouJur.  c  8  ;  D'Arnaud,  Vitas  Scaevota- 
mm,  §  4,  p.  14 ;  Heirfcccius,  J/ut.  Jur.  Rom.  %t  190, 
191  ;  Edelmann,  [Stockmann,]  De  Denedictit  A. 
CateellH,  Lips.  1003  ;  Bynkershoek,  PraeJermUsa 
ad  Pomponium,  p.  57  ;  Lagemuns,  de  Auto  Cat- 
ceUioJCio.  Lug.  Bat.  1823}  Zunmern,  li,  R.  G.  i. 
pp.  299,  300.)  f J.  T.  G.J 

CA'SIUS  (Kd>w»),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Cosion  not  far  from  Pelusium,  on 
which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  7C0 ; 
Plin.  //.  AT.  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'SMILUS.  [Cadmilus.] 

CASPE'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  pracfect  Caelius  Pollio,  and  commanded  the 
garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gorneac  in  a.  d.  52, 
during  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  llibc- 
rians.  Caelius  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians  but  found  an  honest  oppo- 
nent in  Casperius,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  ta  induce  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  a.  d.  62  wc  find  him  still  serving  as  centurion 
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in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  aa  ambassador 
to  Vologeses  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct.   (Tnc.  Ann.  xii.  45,  xv.  5.)     [L.  S.J 

CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Akliani/r.) 

CASSANDA'NE  (KomvSsVn),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  Achacmenidac,  daughter 
of  P  ha  mas  pes,  who  married  Cyrus  tho  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Combyses.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  [E.  E.J 

CASSANDER  (Kaaaavlpos).  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  father's  death,  if  wc  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenacus,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  born  in  or  before  b.  c  354. 
(Athcn.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Droysen,  Gach.  der  Sack- 
faiger  Alexander*,  p.  '256. )  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  father  against  his  accusers:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  74),  Cassondcr  waa 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  coidd  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  urged  him  afterwards  to  tho 
destruction  of  the  royal  family.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander's  death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320 J,  spoke  also  of  Cassauder  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorns,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassandcr  among  the  arrangements  of  n.  c*  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassandcr  and 
Asander  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xviii.  68. )  On  Polysperchon's  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas- 
sauder was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chdiarch  (sec  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  l'hilolog. 
Afus.  i.  380), — an  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (b.  c  321) 
the  latter  waa  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumeucs.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemv 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  B.  c  310,  sec  p.  125,  b. 
The  failure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
tho  Greek  states  to  Cassauder,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minoe  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  lull  rights  of  citizenship  (see 
Bikkh,  PuU.  Kcon.  of  Athens,  i.  7,  iv.  3)  ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  he  was  siic- 
cc^Iully  advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  lutcUV 
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gence  reached  him  that  Eurydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaetu  had  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Olympian,  who  had  also  murdered  Cassander's 
brother  Nicnnor,  together  with  100  of  his  princi- 
pal friends,  ond  had  even  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  lollas  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
•he  asserted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  first  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tcgea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polysperchon  *s  son 
[Alkxandkr],  and  cutting  off  from  Olympian 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aencide* 
[Calas,  Atarriiias],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throughout  the  winter  of  b.  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cassander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  denanco  of  his  positive  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Roxana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Acgus,  in  custody 
at  AraphipolU,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  marriage  with 
Thcssalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  be  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Ca*ftandreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himself. 
(Strab.  A're.  «  Lib.  vii.  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  began  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Comp. 
Pun*,  ix.  7;  Plut.  Polit.  Prtue.  c  17  ;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  ap.  Athen.  i.  p.  19,  c;  Ca- 
Niub.  a  I.  loc. ;  Clinton,  Fasti,  ii.  p.  1 74.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  bad  been  formed.  [See  pp.  1*26,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  B.c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
hol.ling  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cassander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  31 1,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Aegus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  likewise  provided  (hat  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent-  In  the  same  year  Cassan- 
der made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  b.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  clnimant  to 
the  crown ;  but,  bcin^  n  man  apparently  with  all  the 
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unscrupulous  cruelty  of  Cassander  without  hi* 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  latter, 
who  promised  him  among  other  things  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  murder  the  young 
prince  and  his  mother,  b.  c  309.  [Baraink, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  only  places  held  by 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Sicvon,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  betrnved  to 
Pto'lcmy  by  Cratesipolis,  in  &  a  308;  and  in 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
had  held  it  for  Casaandcr  from  "a  c.  318,  with  tho 
specious  title  of  14  Guardian"  (JwijusAirnft).  In 

a.  c  306,  when  Antigonus,  Lysimacbus,  and 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Cassander  was 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects,  though 
according  to  Plutarch  (Demetr.  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  During  the  siego 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Cassander  sent 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  of 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  again  the 
Grecian  cities,  occupying  Corinth  with  a  garrison 
under  Prepelaus  and  laying  siege  to  Athens. 
But,  in  B.  c  304,  Demetrius  having  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  him  to  nii.se  tJw 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  having 
made  himself  master  of  southern  Greece,  he  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Cassander  first  endeavoured 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antigonus, 
and  then  failing  in  this,  he  induced  Lysimacbus 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  into  Asia 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  also  to  Scleucus  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  Demetrius 
with  far  superior  forces  remained  unaccountably 
inactive  in  Thcssaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  his 
father's  aid,  he  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cas- 
sander, providing  nominally  for  the  independence 
of  all  Greek  cities,  and  passed  into  Asia,  B  c.  302. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  his 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.  After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Selcncus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimacbus)  divided  among  them  the  dominions 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  ulready  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (Comp. 
Daniel,  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67  ;  App.  lidl.  Syr.  p. 
122,  ad  fin.)  Tone.  299  or  298,  we  mnst  refer 
Cassander  s  invasion  of  Corey  ra,  which  had  re- 
mained free  since  its  deliverance  by  Demetrius, 

b.  c.  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleonymus 
(comp.  Liv.  x.  2 ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius'  occupation  of  Cilicia,  from 
which  he  had  drivon  Cassandcr's  brother  Pleistar- 
chus.  The  island,  however,  was  delivered  by  Aga- 
thocles  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Cassander  to 
withdraw  from  it.  In  n.  c.  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assailing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olympiodorus  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetolians.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  arms 
Cassander  encouraged  Lacbares  to  seize  the 
tyranny  of  Athens  whence  however  Demetrius 
expelled  him  ;  and  Cassander's  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  dropsy 
in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  297,  as  Droysen  places  it ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.  (Diod.  xviii. — xx.  xxi 
Ejk.  2  j    Plut.  l'kociont  I'yrrhtiA,  Demetrius} 
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xiL-xv. ;  A  man,  A  nab.  vii.  27;  Pans,  i.  25, 
26,  x.  34  ;  Droysen,  Gttck.  der  Nad/.  Alexan- 
der*; Thirlwall's  Greece^  voL  vii.)  It  will  have 
appeared  from  the  above  account  that  there  was  no 
act,  however  cruel  and  atrocious,  from  which  Cas- 
sander  ever  shrunk  where  the  objects  he  had  in 
view  required  it ;  and  yet  this  man  of  blood,  this 
ruthless  and  unscrupulous  murderer,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultivated 
literary  tastes, — one  who  could  feel  the  beauties 
of  Homer,  and  who  knew  his  poems  by  heart. 
(Caryst.  ap.  Athtn.  xiv.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
of  his  character,  eloquently  drawn,  see  Droyscn, 
pp.  256,  257.     The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the 

is  that  of  Hercules. 


2.  A  Corinthian,  who  with  his  countryman 
Agnthyrrus,  having  unsuspiciously  entered  the 
port  of  Leucas  with  four  ships  of  Taurion's  squa- 
dron, was  treacherously  seized  there  by  the  llly- 
rians,  and  sent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  Illyrian  king. 
The  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  full 
sum  agreed  on  for  his  services  in  the  social  war, 
and  had  sent  out  15  cutters  to  pay  himself  by 
piracy,  B.  c  218.    (Polyb.  v.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
gress, held  at  Megalopolis,  b.  c.  186,  followed 
Apollonides  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  proffered  them  as  a  gift 
by  king  Eumenes  II.    [See  p.  237,  a.]    He  re- 

-  minded  the  Achaean*,  that  the  Aeginetans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adherence  to  the  league,  had 
been  conquered  and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpicius 
in.-.  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
given  up  bv  Home  to  the  Aetolians,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  Attains,  the  father  of  Eumenes.  He 
called  on  Eumenes  to  shew  his  good-will  to  the 
Achaeans  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifts  of  money,  and  he  urged  the  assembly  not 
to  receive  presents  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  money  of  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  refused 
by  the  congress.  (Polyb.  xi.  6,  xxiii.  7,  8  ;  comp. 
Liv.  xxvii.  33  ;  Plut.  A  rat.  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Romans  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Acnus  and  Ma- 
roneia  in  Thrace,  employed  as  his  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronites,  B.  c. 
185.  Being  desired  by  the  Romans  to  send  Cas- 
sntider  to  Rome  for  examination  before  the  senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned  on  his  way,  in  Epeirus,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelations.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  13,  14; 
Liv.  xxxix.  27,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDRA  (Kcur<rdV8pa),  also  called  Alex- 
(Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  fairest 
the  daughters  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  There 
o  points  in  her  story  which  have  furnished 
the  ancient  poets  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 
upon.  The  first  is  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
wtucn  v>e  nave  me  tuUuwuig  traditions  . 
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and  Ilellenus,  when  yet  children,  were  left  by 
their  parents  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thyrabraean 
Apollo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en- 
twined by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifying  the  children's  ears,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Tzetx.  Argum.  ad  Lycaph.; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  663.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  caus- 
ing her  prophecies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  Fah.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (AeschyL 
Again.  1207  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5 ;  Scrv.  ad  Aen. 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acts  during  the  Trojan  war  : 
she  continually  announces  the  calamities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shut  up  and  guarded. 
(Tzetz.  /.  c. ;  Lycoph.  350  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.ii.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (//. 
xxiv.  700;  comp.  Od.  xi.  421,  &c)  During  the 
war  Othryoneus  of  Cabesus  sued  for  her  hand,  but 
was  slain  by  Idomeneus  (//.  xiii.  363);  afterwards 
Corocbus  did  the  same,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Pans.  x.  27.  §  1 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii. 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  as  a  suppliant.  But  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oi'lcus,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  even  ravished  her  in  the 
sanctuary.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cas- 
sandra was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytacmnestra,  and  Aegisthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamus,  and  Pelops. 
(Aeschyl.  "Again.  1260;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
//.  xiii.  365,  xxiv.  699  ;  Od.  xi.  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  at  Amyclae,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  cither  at  Amyclae  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  it. 

There  is  another  mythical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Iobatcs,  king  of  Lycia. 
(Schol.  ad  Hum.  II.  vi.  155;  comp.  Bkli.ero- 
phos.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con- 
sul in  B.  c.  502,  and  the  proposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  patri- 
cians. As  all  the  Cassii  after  his  time  are  plebeians, 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Visccllinua, 
The  Cassia  gens  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblewt 
in  Rome  ;  nnd  members  of  it  are  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  as  well  as  during  the  r»- 
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public.  (Com p.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15.)  The  chief 
family  in  the  time  of  the  republic  bears  the  name 
of  Longinus:  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  1 1  kmina,  Parmbnkis,  Ra villa,  Saiiaoo, 
Varus,  Visckllinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
surnames  are  very  numerous :  of  these  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Cassius. 

CASSIA'NUS  (KcunnoWi)*  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (ap. 
Hieron.  Cutal.  Script.  Ecck*.  38),  the  author  Of  a 
chronological  work  (xpovoypcupla).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Cassiauus  from  whose  work 
44 De  Continentia"  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  1 3),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianns  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  IgirWiK-d'  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.   (Strom,  i.  p.  138.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSIL1ENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagianism,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al- 
though A.  d.  3G0  must  be  a  close  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtfuL  Some  have 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseology.  Withont  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Eitst.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk  named  Germanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
soon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  Thebaid.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
ple, attracted  by  the  fame  of  Chrysostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  from  his  hands. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  see,  Cassianus  and  Germanus  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  Pelagius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  future  opponent.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Casaianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St,  Victor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  must  lie 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
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represents  him  as  being  alive  at  that  epoch.  He 
was  eventually  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  a  great 
religious  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  honour 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassiauus  now  extant  are— • 

1.  M  De  Institutis  Coenobiorum  Libri  XII.,** 
composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  request  of 
Castor  [Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to  tho 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclusively  to 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perform- 
ing sacred  offices,  pursued  in  various  monasteries ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourses  upon 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  general 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  fall, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  exevii.)  quotes  these  two  sec- 
tions as  two  separate  treatises,  and  this  arrange- 
ment appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himself.  (See  Praef.  Collatt. 
and  Collat.  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  first 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gcnnadius,  is  unneces- 
sary and  perplexing. 

2.  M  Collationes  Patrum  XXIV.,**  twenty-four 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,  Germanus, 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  are  developed  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  end 
sought  by  the  external  observances  previously  de- 
scribed. They  were  composed  at  different  periods 
between  4)9  and  427.  The  first  ten  are  inscribed 
to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  to  Helladiua, 
abbot  of  St  Caster,  the  following  seven  to  Hono- 
rotus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  last  seven  to 
Joviuianus,  Minervius,  and  other  monks.  In  the 
course  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  1 3th, 
we  find  mi  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Cas- 
sianus on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  con- 
nected more  especially  with  originul  sin,  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  the  system 
which  has  been  termed  Semi  pelagian  ism  because  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  posi- 
tions occupied  by  St.  Augustin  and  Pelagius ;  for 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
nature  utterly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  emerging 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-born  infant  was  in  the 
state  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  hence  morally  pure 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtue 
mid  vice ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  of 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  morally  souud,  but  morally  sick, 
and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
being  the  Grace  of  God.  Moreover,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.  Cas- 
sianus certainly  rejected  absolute  predestination 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect,  but 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed. Those  who  desire  full  information  with 
regard  to  Semipelagian  tenets  will  find  them  fully 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  *  l>c  Incarnatione  Christi  Libri  VI I.,**  a  con- 
troversial tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nestori.m 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  of  Loo, 
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at  that 


1  he  following  essays  have  been  ascribed  erro- 
neously, or  at  all  events  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
to  Cassianos  :  — 44  Do  spiritual!  Medicina  Monachi 
seu  Dosis  roedica  ad  exinaniendoa  Animi  Affec- 
tus ;"  •  Theologica  Confessio  et  De  Conflictu 
Vitioram  et  Virtutum  f  **  Vita  S.  Victoris  Mar- 
ty ri  a, M  &c  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  wrote,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  Regula 
Monastica,  now  lost 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  father  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  he  was  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his 
subject,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
style,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
slovenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bears  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar- 
baric stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  fur  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
plain,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fantastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
paint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness, 
and  deformity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Catsianut  is  that  of  Basle,  1559,  fob,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  Joannes  Damascenus.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1509  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vc,  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fort, 1722,  fob,  with  the  commentaries  and  pre- 
liminary dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Oazaeus 
((iaxet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733, 'fob 
The  edition  superintended  by  Gasct  himself  was 
published  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  vols,  fob,  and  again 
in  an  enlarged  form  at  Arras  in  1628. 

The  Institution?*  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1 497,  fob,  and  at  Leyden,  1516,  fob  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bricius,  is  doubtful. 

The  InstUutiones  and  Coilationes  appeared  at 
Venice,  1491,  fob;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo. ;  at 
Leyden,  1525,  8vo.,at  Rome,  1583  and  1611,  8vo. 

The  De  Incamatione,  first  published  separately 
at  Basle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
and  1569,  is  included  in  Simlera  **  Scriptores 
veteret  Latin!  de  una  Persona  et  duabus  Naturis 
Christi,"  Zurich,  1572,  fob 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Institution**  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1563,  4 to.,  of  the  Coilationes  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Pans,  1663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  Institutional, 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
and  doctrines  of  Cassianus,  consult  the 
ays  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Joanne  Can- 
>  MtuaUiensi,  qui  Semipelayiunismi  A  uctor  vulyo 
tr,  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4 to.,  and  his 
u  Cassianus  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Frsch 
i ruber.  See  also  Gcffken,  Historia  Semi- 
ptlayianismi  antiqumimu,  Gottingac,  1826.  Be 
sides  these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
CutnmtmUiriti*  de  Joanne  Caniuno,  by  Cu.wr,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  ra.  Job  v.  p.  488 ;  aUo  5.  Joannes 
Cassianus  iUustratusy  by  Jo.  Bapt  Guesnay,  Ley- 
den, 1652,  4 to.,  and  IHssertatio  de  Vita,  Scriptis 
et  Doctruta  Juannis  Cussiani,  Abba  tit  Massilicusis, 
Semipelagianorum  Prmetpis,  by  Ouden,  iu  his 
Comment,  de  Script.  Ecd.  vob  bp.  1113.  See  also 
Tillesnont,  xiv.  157  ;  ^chroeck,  Kirdeufrsch.  viib 
S83;  " 
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328.  [W.  R.J 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Babsus.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  (Ka^vwa 
or  Kaa<Ti6wtux),  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Acthiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64; 
comp,  Andkomkda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Cassiopeia  boasted  that  she  herself  surpassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  ic- 
presented,  when  placed  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (AraL  Pham.  187,  &c. ;  Manib 
.4*rro*.  i.  355.)  [L.  S.J 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AURE'LIUS, 
or  CASSIODO'RIUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  born  about 
a.  d.  468,  at  Scylaceum  (Squillace),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  family.  His  father  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Citssiodorus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments, and  multifarious  fram- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Comes  rerum  privaiarum  and  eventu- 
ally Comes  sacrurum  larpiiionum,  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  finanrial  affairs. 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Thcodoric,  Cassiodoru* 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  minsclt  to  tne  conqueror  oy  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  bis 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  highest  offices  of  state  in  succession,  and 
under  a  variety  of  different  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cosaiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  521, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fate  of  Bocthius  and 
Symnmchus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
lasontha,  Athalaric,  Theodatus,  and  Vitiges,  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  Belixarius 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Viviers  (Coenobium  Vivarienwa. 
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was  prolonged  until  he  had  nearly  completed  a  ] 
century,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  Here  his 
activity  of  mind  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important.  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  and  prose- 
cuted with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  zeal,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS.,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained be  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-dials, 
water-clocks,  everlasting  lamps,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus  in  all  probability,  we  ore  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
bilge  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted : — 

1.  44  Variorum  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,"  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  he  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  regulations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  tho 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicts  published  by  Cas- 
siodorus himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  the  proetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard  to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  wc  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  Perhaps  the  best  description 
be  given  of  the  general 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  is  contained 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiraboschi,  who  charac- 
terises the  diction  of  Cassiodorus  as  -  barbara 
eleganza." 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  "Variarum*'  was 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Accuraius  by  Henr. 


Sileceus,  at  Ang*lnirg,  in  the  month  of 


May, 

being 


1533  (fob),  the  disquisition  wDe  Anima' 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  44  Chronicon,"  a  dull,  pompous,  clumsy  sum- 
mary of  Universal  History,  extending  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  n.  519,  derived 
chiefly  from  Eusebius,  Hieronymus,  Prosper,  and 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  by  no 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is  carelessly 
compiled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

3.  "  Historiac  Ecclesiasticac  Tripartitae  ex  tri- 
bus  Grnecis  Scriptoribus,  Sozomeno,  Socrate,  ac 
Theodore  to  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastico  Versis,  per 
Cassiodorum  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  redactae 
Libri  XII."  The  origin  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  complete 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantino 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  This,  like  the 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  day, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  are  still 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matter 
and  manner  to  the  epitomizcr.  Prefixed  we  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorus  gives  full 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquence.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  was 
printed  by  Johannes  Schusslcr,  at  Augsburg,  1472, 
fob 

4.  M  Computus  Paachalis  sive  de  Jndictionibus, 
Cyclis  Solis  et  Lunae,"  &c,  containing  the  calcula- 
tions necessary  for  the  correct  determination  of 
K.vter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  592, 
and  this  is  tho  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  44  De  Orthographia  Liber,"  compiled  by  Cas- 
Minionis  when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — Agnacus  Cornutus,  Velius 
Longtis,  Curtius  Valerianus,  Papirianus,  Adaman- 
tius  Martyrius,  Eutyches,  Caesellius,  Lucius  Coc- 
ci I  i  us  Vindex,  and  Priscianus,  in  addition  to  whom 
we  find  quotations  from  Varro,  Donatus,  and 


6.  44  De  Arte  Gram  ma  Li  ca  ad  Donati  Mentem," 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  44  Grammaticae  Latini  A uc tores  an- 
tiqui"  of  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2275  and 
p.  2322. 

7.  44  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  Lite- 
rarum,"  in  two  books,  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowledge, 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Mumc 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  from  a  Vati- 
can MS.  some  chapters,  hitherto  unedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
(Clasaeorum  Auctorum  e  Vat.  Codd.  vol.  iii.  p.  349.) 

8.  44  De  Anima,"  on  the  name,  origin,  nature, 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  same  subject. 
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9.  uDe  Institutione  Divinarum  Litcmrum,"  nn 
introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 
This  is  pt-rliaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author's 
works.  His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instruc- 
tions are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase- 
ology than  he  elsewhere  employs,  while  a  truly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  M  Expositio  in  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
Pssitteru,**  extracted  chiefly  from  the  44  Enarra- 
tiones"  of  St  Augustin,  although  we  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  exegetical  treatises  of 
HiUrins,  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
Kinse  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wring  from  the  plainest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
esoteric  doctrine. 

1 1 .  Tho  44  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum," 
nkhoagh  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary ju»t  described,  aud  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
different  in  style  and  language  from  all  his  other 
dissertations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
reason  been  called  in  question. 

12.  **  Complexiones  in  Epistolas  Apostolnrum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim."  Short  illustrations  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
Am  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Maffei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  17*21, 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  note*  of  Chan- 
dler in  1 722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1 723,  all  in  8vo. 
These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
gians of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  44  De  Scheraatilms 
et  Tropis^and  the  other  44  De  Amicitia  Liber."  Of 
thews  tho  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
venerable  Bode,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrus  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  u  Lihri 
XII  De  Rebus  Gestis  Gothorum,"  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes  ;  2. 
u  Liber  Titulorum  s.  Meraorialis,"  «hort  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  **  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Romanes,"  in  which  the  Pelagian 
heresy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  44  Complexiones "  and  several 
other  trratiies  already  mentioned,  are  enumerated 
in  the  preface  to  the  M  De  Orthographia  Liber." 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4 to., 
with  the  notes  of  Forncrius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Garet  at  Rouen, 
J  679,  2  vols.  foL,and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  Vita  Cumodori,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Garet ;  La  Vie  de  Camdore  avee  un 
Ahrigi  <U  fHvdain  de*  Prima*  qu'U.  a  aervi  et  de* 
H<  nxirrptet  rur  set  Ouvroges,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Marthe,  Paris  1  f>94,  8vo. ;  and  Letten  Ca*siodor\ 
by  De  Buat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  frequently  much  confusion  in  biographical  dis- 
quisitions between  Ca*siodurus  the  father  and  Cas- 
siodorus tho  son,  the  former  having  been  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 
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Odoaccr,  and  the  latter  not  to  hare  been  born  until 
479.  Bat  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variorum, 
where  the  father  and  son  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoacer,  whose 
downfall  took  place  in  490,  the  yonng  secretary, 
although  still  44  adolescens,''  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  born  so  late  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
BeUrdge  zur  Gr.  und  /{'6m.  Literatur  Gctckkkte, 
vol.  iL  p.  160,  CasseL  1839.  The  different  digni- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Manso,  6V#- 
vhkhte  det  OttgothucAen  Reich*.  [W.  R.] 

CASSl'PHONE  {Kaa<Ti<p&»n)y  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  and  sister  of  Tclegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telcgonus,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phono  in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  be  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe.  (Schol.  wl  I^eoph.  795,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief,  who 
fought  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  u.  c  54.  He  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Tameaia  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  tho  supreme  command  Against 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantcs,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  tho 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  (Cne*. 
D.  G.  v.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
Strat.  viiL  Cat*.  5 ;  Beda,  Eodet.  HuL  Gent,  Anal. 
i.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C  CA88HJ8,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  a  c  168,  to  whose  custody  the  1 11  v rum 
king  Gentius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  A  ni- 
dus, when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  Illyrian  war.    (Liv.  xiiv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Cansius,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  B.  c.  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetorebip  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  M\  Aquillius  be  restored 
Ariolmrz.nics  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nkomodos  to 
liithynin;  but  when  Ariobarxanes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdpm  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  Ho  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  place.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  though  on  what  oc- 
casion is  not  mentioned,  but  was  restored  to  free- 
do  m  at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  MUkr.  1 1,  1 7,  24,  1 12.) 

8.  L.  Casmus,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  B.  c,  89, 
nt  the  time  of  the  Manic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  was  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  was  compatatiyely  small. 
Debtors  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  as  the  praetor  A.  Sempronius  Asellio 
decided  against  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  bws,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L. 
Cassius  excited  them  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  (Vol. 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  74.) 

4.  Q.  Cassius,  legate  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinua 
in  Spain  in  B.  c  48,  and  probably  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  division  of  the 
provinces  at  the  end  of  b.  c  44.  (Hirt  B.  AUat. 
52,  57;  Cic  PWiW  ui.  10.) 

C A' SSI  US  (Katroiof),  a  Sceptic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  Loert 
viL  32,  34 ;  Galen,  Hypoihea.  Empir.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CA'SSI  US,  AGRIPPA,  is  called  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  A.  D.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidorus.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  {I list.  Eodet.  iv.  7;  comp. 
Hieron.  Script.  Ecdet.  21,  Indie.  Hoere*.  2 ;  Theo- 
doret,  De  Hoertt.  Fob.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  APRON  lA'N  US.  [Apronia- 
nus.  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS  ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.  [Ascts- 

PIOOOTU8.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVI'DIUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Aurelius, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrrhus  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Hcliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
as  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Verus  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthians  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nized by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aurelius.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Galliconus,  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  Ixxi.  2, 21,  Ac,,  wo  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians,  named  Vulcatius  Galliconus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)    [W.  It] 

CA'SSIUS  BARBA.  [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS  BETILLI'NUS.    [Bassus,  Bk- 

TJL4ENUH.] 

CA'SSIUS  CHAEREA.  [Cmaxria.] 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.  IClkmhnk] 
CA'SSIUS  DION.    [|))on  Cahsiun.) 
CA  SSIUS,  |)10NY'SlUS(AiWiosKaV<r«,s), 


a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  B.  c  40.  He  trans- 
lated the  great  work  of  the  Carthagiuian  Mago  on 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  be  condensed  the  twenty-eight  books 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  made  nu- 
merous additions  to  it  from  the  best  Greek  writers 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  the 
praetor  Sextilius.  Diophanes  of  Bithynia,  again, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  six  books, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotarus.  The  work 
of  Dionysius  Cassius  is  mentioned  among  those 
used  by  Cassianus  Bassos  in  compiling  the  Geopo- 
nicn  at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Porphymite- 
neta.  (Varro,  De  lie  Rust,  i.  1  ;  Columella,  L  1  j 
A  then.  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xx.  44;  Geoponica, 
i.  11.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  fii^oTOfuxd. 
(SchoL  ad  Nioand.  520;  Steph.  By*.  s.r.  'I-ribr*.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  the  Geopo- 
nica, the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.  [L.  S.] 
CA'SSIUS  I ATROSOP H 1STA,  or  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medical  work 
entitled  *UerpiKa.l  'Airoplai  Hal  npoG\ijnarra  Queued, 
Quacstionet  Mediate  et  Problemuta  Naturtdia.  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Asclepiades, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  a.  c,  and  that  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  Hit  title  latrosophista 
is  explained  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  His  work  con- 
sists of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  physi- 
cal subjects,  with  the  solutions  and  contains  much 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  same  year  by  11  ad  nanus  Junius,  Paris,  4  to. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1G53,  4to. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theophylactus 
Simocatta;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler's  Phynd  et  Medici  Grate* 
Minor e$,  BeroL  1841,  8vo.  The  work  is  also  to 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Aristotle. 
(Fabric.  BM.  Grace  voL  ii.  p.  169,  ed.  vet;  Chou- 
lant,  Haadbuch  der  Budterhtnde  fur  die  Jeltem 
Medicin.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CA'SSIUS  LGNGUS.  [Longcs.] 
CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  would 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  most 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C.  Cumins 
Sevens  Farmensi^  but  erroucously,  since  there  is 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  assigning  the  praciic- 
mcn  of  Coins  or  the  cognomen  of  Severus  to  this 
writer. 

Horace  (Serm.  L  10.  61),  when  censuring  care- 
less and  rapid  compositions,  illustrates  his  observa- 
tions, by  referring  to  a  Cassius  Etrusciu,  whom  he 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turbid 
torrent  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this  poet 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.  Here  Aero,  Porphyrio,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruqnius  agree  in  expressly  declar- 
ing that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Cassius  /'ur/ixnm, 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  o  tragedy  by  him, 
called  Thyestcs,  as  still  extant 

Again,  Horace  (£/>.  L  4.  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  Tinullus, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations,  and 
asks  whether  ho  is  writing  anything  *■  quod  Cassii 
Parmcnsis  opuscula  vincat"  Here  the  old  com- 
mentators quoted  above  again  agree  in  asserting 
that  this  Cassius  served  aa  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
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in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  retain- 
ed to  Athens  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Varus  was 
despatched  by  Augustus  to  put  hint  to  death, 
and,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  his  port- 
folio ;  whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thyestea  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
of  Cassias  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  execu- 
tioner. To  this  narrative  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Crnqnius  add,  that  he  composed  in  various  styles, 
and  that  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  especially 
admired. 

These  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
them  hare  been  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
controversy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man literature  have  taken  part  A  variety  of  opi- 
nions hare  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded, many  of  them  supported  with  great  learn- 
ing and  skill.  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  Wcichert  **  De  Lucii  Varii 
et  Cassii  Parmensis  Vita  et  Carminibus,"  (Grimae, 
1 1136,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  ninny  arguments,  that  the  following  conclusions 
are  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  at  oar  disposal  will  enable  us 
to  form : 

1.  Cassias  Etruscus  and  Cassias  Parmensis  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Cassias  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassias 
carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextos  Pompeius,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  and  decisive  sea-fight  between  Mylae  and 
Naulochos.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
tonio.*, whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Actiunt,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavianus.  These  facts  are  fully  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (i.  vi'u  §  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
vision  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  of  Velleius  (ii.  88),  who  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Cassias  Parmensis  was  the  last,  of  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassius  probably  took  place  about  b.c.30; 
and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cas- 
sias Parmensis  and  Cassius  Ktruscus  were  different 
persons;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
the  struggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
engaged,  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 
of  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altogether  forgotten. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Horace  represent  that  Cassius  composed  in  different 
styles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
tragedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
'f1iy«stc$  and  Brutus,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
has  been  prescrvodby  Varro(£.  A.vi.7,ed.MiilIer). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  lino  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
is  quoted  by  Quintilian  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
sentence  from  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa- 
vianus is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  {Awj.  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  bear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antonius.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxi.  8.)  Many  per- 
sons, and  among  these  Drumann,  believe  Unit  the 
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letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Pam.  xii.  13)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  than 
Cassius  Parmensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thra- 
cian  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deviating  perseverance,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  channr 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Achilles  Statius  in  hiseditionof  Sue  ton  ins, 
M  de  Gar.  Rhetor."  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Scnec. 
Here.  OeL  1034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petros  Victorius,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Burmann's  Anthrdoyia  (L  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  Wernsdorf's  Poetae  Latini 
Minora  (vol.  n.  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  bat  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenza  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia.  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585, 8vo„  and  two  years  afterwards 
M  Cassius  of  Parma  bis  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  8vo.  Lend.  1587."  [W.  R,] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  TScabva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Skvbrus.] 

CASSO'TIS  (Kcurtnrrfs),  a  Parnassian  nympb, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cas- 
sotia  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Paus.  x.  24. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KooToAia),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Pans, 
x.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (Lutnt. 
ad  Stat  Thtb.  L  697.)  Others' derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  father  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Dclphinian  Apollo. 
(Ilgcn,  ad  Horn.  hymn,  in  Apoll.  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Helphns  and  father 
of  Thyia.  (Pans.  vii.  18.  §  «,  x.  6.  §  2.)    [L  S.] 

CASTA  LI  DES  (KaeraAloVr),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Thcocrit.  vii.  148;  Martial,  vii.  11.)     [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.  [Cahtama.1 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantalcdes,  a  Se- 
quanan,  seised  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  father  hail  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stiipition  of  Orgftorix,  about  it.  e.  50.  (Cne*.  B.Ci. 
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CASTINUS,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
us,  who  was  sent,  in  a.  n.  422,  with  an  army 
ipain  against  the  Vandals.  At  the  same 
Sonifacius,  another  general  of  Honorius,  was 
likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
but  Castinus  offended  him  so  much  by  his  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honorius,  in 
a.  D.  423,  Castinus  was  believed  to  be  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  425, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp.  Aquit. 
Chron.  Integr.  p.  651,  cd.  Roncall.)  [L.  8.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuces.  [Diohcuri.] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Dkiota- 
rus.] 

CASTOR  (KaWwp),  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Massilia,  or  of  G alalia,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  surnamed  ♦iAojh^muoj, 
and  is  usually  believed  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.    He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bcrnhardy,  the  last  editor):   1.  'Avaypatfrfl  riv 
SaAaa<TOKpaTy«4rrmr,  in  two  books.    2.  Xpovuta 
avr.ijucrra,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  3).    3.  Utpl  £nx««fn?MaV»i»,  in  nine  books. 
4.  n«ol  w«i0owi,  in  two  books.   5.  Utpi  tov  Nc/Aou. 
6.  fix**  f*rropi>cn,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Walz's  Rhetorta  Groeei  (iii.  p. 
712,  &c).    To  -these  works  Clinton  {Fast.  Hell. 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (xp°~ 
viKd  or  x/wroAoya),  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  Attn.  989,  161,  562, 
&c),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  same  work  as  tho  xf***1**  dyyo^nara  men- 
tioned above.    He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  iu  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
work  iB  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  ( Euseb. 
J'rarp.  Evany,  x.  3,  Chron.  i.  13,  p.  36;  Justin 
Mart.  Paraen.  ad  Graec.  p.  9.)    His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {QuaetL  Horn.  10,  76,  comp.  DeI$.etO$. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.    Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Galatian  king  Deiotarus  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not- 
withstanding afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  affair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus.  The 


Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tarus, appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  surnamed  Saocondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotarus  at  alL  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarus  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(a.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.  (Cic 
pro  Deioi.  1,  10.)  Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
BiUiotheca  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
about  B.  c.  140.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  latest, 
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about  b.  c,  1 50,  and  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  spoke.  (Com- 
pare Voasius,  De  Hid.  Graec.  p.  202,  ed.  Wester* 
mann ;  Orelli,  Onnmad.  Tull.  ii.  p.  1 38,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about  Castor. )  [L.S.] 

CASTOR  (Kcbrrwp),  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  been  ill  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridatcs  the  Great. 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey, 
came  to  Phanagoria,  Castor  avenged  himself  by 
murdering  Tryphon.  Pompey  afterwards  honour- 
ed him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.   (Appian,  Mitkrid.  108,  114.)       [L.  8.) 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidential 
adviser  of  Septimius  Severn*.  Being  the  most 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Caracal  la,  who  upon  as- 
cending the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  death, 
having  railed  in  an  attempt,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Severus,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Dion 
Cass,  lxxri.  14,  lxxvii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  born  at 
Nismes  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  family  being  fired  with  holy  zeal,  agreed 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religious  establish- 
ments, and  their  lives  to  seclusion  and  sanctity. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  convent 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  former, 
the  wife  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  lat- 
ter. There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  by 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Cassianus],  soliciting  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  This  request 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  produced  the 
work  44  Institutiones  Coenobiorum,"  dedicated  to 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  44  Collationcs 
PatrunV  addressed  to  his  brother,  Leontius.  The 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  4 1 9.  We 
arc  told  by  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  44  Biographie 
Universelle,"  that  at  a  recent  period  the  archives 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS.  life  of  its 
canonized  prelate,  in  which  were  enumerated  with 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  is  composed 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  first  discovered 
by  Gazet,  was  prefixed  to  the  44  Institutiones "  in 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  republished  in  a  more 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  by  Baluze  in  his  edition  of  Salvianus  and 
Vincentins  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  in 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4 to. ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentins,  Paris,  1669.  (Schocne- 
mann,  Bibl  Patrum  Latin,  v.  27  )       [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  botanist 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possessed  a  botanical 
garden  of  his  own  (which  is  probably  the  earliest 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxv.  5.)  [W.A.G.] 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RI  US,  of  Galatia,  with 
Dorylaus,  gave  300  horsemen  to  Pompey 's  army  in 
B.  c.  49.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (Keurroplwr).  of  Soli,  is  men- 
tioned by  Athcnaeus  (x.  p.  454)  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  ho 
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CASTRPCIUS.  1.  M.  Castrjcius,  the  chief 
tnngistmte  of  Placentia,  who  refused  to  give  hos- 
tages to  Cn.  Papiriui  Carbo,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  town  in  B.  a  84.  (VaL  Max.  vL  2.  § 
10.) 

2.  M.  Castricius,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Asia, 
who  received  a  public  funeral  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic  pro  Float.  23,  81.)  He  is  pro- 
bably the  fame  person  as  the  M.  Castricius  men- 
tioned in  the  Vexrine  Orations  (iii.  30),  but  must 
be  different  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  n.  c  44 
{ad  Att  xii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaccua,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
delivered  a*  early  aa  a.  c.  59. 

3.  Castricius  gave  information  to  Augustus 
respec  ting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena.    (Suet  A  ug. 

4.  T.  Caotricius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
temporary with  A.  Gellius,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (OelL  i.  6,  xL  13,  xiii.  21 ; 
comp.  Front.  EpitL  iL  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Partus.] 

L.  CASTR(yNIUS  PAETUS.  [Partus.] 

CATAF/BATES  (  KaTai&tri}*),  occun  ft 
surname  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus,  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  14.  $  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Places  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  i  e.  on 
which  Zeus  Cataebates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  s.  v.) 
2.  Of  Acheron,  being  the  first  river  to  which  the 
shades  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
Apollo,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
happy  return  home  (*aTd&wrij)  to  those  who  were 
travelling  abroad.  (Eurip.  Bacck.  1858;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.  1416.)  4.  Of  Hermes,  who  con- 
ducted the  shades  into  Hades.  (SchoL  ad  Aristopk. 
Pac.  649.)  [L.  S.] 

C  AT  AM  ANT  A'LED  ES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  B.  had 
received  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.    (Caes.  D.  G.  i.  3.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
medes,  of  which  it  is  .only  a  corrupt  form.  (Plnut. 
MenaecJL  L  2.  34  ;  Fest.  a  v.  Catamitum.)  [L.  S.] 

CATHA'RSIUS  (Ko0d>nof),  the  purifyer  or 
atoner,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  con- 
junction with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  14.  i  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIE'NUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
and  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.    ( Cic  ad  Qu,  Fr.  L  2.  §  2.) 

CATILI'NA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which  had  sunk 
into  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  seelous 
partisan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
proscription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  band,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  and  having 
seized  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
M.  Marias  Gratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  places  (Sull.  32,  Cic  10)  of  having  mur- 
dered bis  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
bably some  confusion  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  brother-ir.-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  such  a  monstrous  deed  aa  this  to  the  black 
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catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 
gence of  every  vice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  of  Terentia;  and  although  it  was  said  and  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  m  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  fair  and  rich  but  worthless  Aurelia  Ores- 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complicated  infamy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance- 
ment,— for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
b.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpumius  Pisa,  a 
young  man  of  high  family,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seise  the  fasces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
rumours  of  what  was  in  contemplation  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
the  conspirators  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  die  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely, before  the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  wore  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic  dt  pet.  Cons.  2,  &c.  ;  Asconius  t«  Tog. 
cand.  and  tn  Cornel;  Sail.  Caiil.  15—18  ;  Liv. 
Epii.  101 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27  ;  Sneton.  Jul.  9 ; 
Cic  pro  Sulla,  1—24,  pro  Mum.  SQ,pro  Cad.  4, 
tn  Caiil.  i.  6.)    [Comp.  p.  540,  b>] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (B.  c  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  numerous  body  of  supporters ;  to  extend 
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the  sphere  of  operations,  mid  to  organize  a  more 
comprehensive  and  sweeping  scheme  of  destruction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  B.  c.  64, 
probably  soon  after  the  successful  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed  during  the  proscription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  Cass,  xxxrii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvassing  vigorously  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  various  persons,  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  success  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary movement,  and  the  bright  prospect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  up  to  its  promot- 
ers. After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  different  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  from  their  necessities,  their  characters,  and 
their  sentiments,  were  likely  to  be  most  eager  and 
most  resolute  in  the  undertaking.  The  meeting, 
according  to  Snllust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tors, by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  towns.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  CorncliuB  Lcntulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
in  a  a  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  nicorcr  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  prnetorship  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  30) ; 
C  Cornelius  Ccthegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cat.  43  ;  Cic  pro  Suit. 
19);  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above  ;  L.  Cassias 
Longinus,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
m  Cat.  iii.  4—6  ;  Pro  Sulla,  13) ;  I*  Vurguntcius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
tbe  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  ( I'ro  SulL  5,  6,  18);  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bcstia,  tribune  elect ;  Publius  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  4,  ii.  6,  Pro  Suit.  %  18);  Q. 
Annius ;  Q.  Cnriits  ;  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Uabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Cornelius.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  favourably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Cras&us 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.  [Comp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources,  lie 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
ail  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nuccrinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  former  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
party  among  tbe  aristocracy  nnd  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  security, 
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or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  magazines  of  arms 
and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  formed  ;  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  iu 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  C.  Manlius,  an  experienced  commander, 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  30),  and  numerous  adherents  were  enrolled 
from  the  most  desperate  classes,  including  not  a  few 
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women  ot  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  also  were 
made  in  various  quarters  to  gain  over  the  slaves ; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive  for  on  open  demonstration,  to  set  fire 
to  the  city  in  many  different  places  at  the  same 
instant,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-disposed  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.    Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  preparations,  Catiline 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  tbe  consulship,  and 
used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  Cicero,  who  met  him 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-contrived 
machinations.    Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  he  was 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  apprehend- 
ed no  danger.    One  of  the  most  high-born,  nliun- 
doned,  but  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  vacillating, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certain  Q.  Curius, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  cen- 
sors on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  life.  This 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistress  named 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  complete  con- 
troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  tbe  de- 
positary of  all  his  secrets.    Fulvia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acquaintances  and, 
through  them,  opened  u  correspondence  with  Cicero, 
to  whom  she  regularly  communicated  all  tbe  parti- 
culars she  could  collect,  and  at  length  persuaded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betray  his  com- 
rades.   Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  put  in  pos- 
session of  every  circumstance  as  soon  as  it  occurred, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  from  whom  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.    By  imparting  to  a  certain 
extent  his  fears  and  suspicions  to  the  senators  and 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  confusion  and  anarchy ;  Antonius,  whose  good 
faith  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a  numerous 
body  of  friends  and  dependants  who  surrounded 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public.    These  pre- 
liminary measures  being  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  speak  more  openly ;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  tho  state 
of  public  affaire  might  be  fully  investigated ;  and  at 
length,  on  the  '21st  of  October,  openly  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  time  Manlius 
would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  and  that  the  28th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  commonwealth.    Such  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  these  disclosures  that  many  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious instantly  fled  from  Home,  and  the  senate  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  decretum  ulti- 
mum,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consuls  were  invested 
for  the  time  being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil 
and  military.    Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  such 
precautious  that  the  Cumitia  passed  off  without  any 
outbreak  or  even  attempt  ut  violence,  although  an 
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attack  upon  the  magistrates  Ji.nl  been  meditated. 
Catiline  was  again  rejected  ;  was  forthwith  im- 
peached of  sedition,  under  the  Plantian  lnw,  by  L. 
Aemiiius  Paullus  ;  was  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pectation he  had  entertained  of  surprising  the  strong 
fortress  of  Praencste,  which  would  have  formed  an 
admirable  base  for  his  warlike  operations  ;  and 
found  himself  every  hour  more  and  more  closely 
confined  and  pressed  by  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driven 
to  despair  by  this  accumulation  of  disappointments 
and  dangers  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matter*  to 
a  crisis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  course  of  policy  in  which  he  Imd  been  so  re- 
peatedly foiled.  Accordingly,  while  he  still  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  and  by  offering  to  place  himself 
under  the  controul'and  surveillance  of  M.  Lepidus, 
of  Q.  Metellus,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Marcellus,  in 
whose  house  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
of  Cicero  himself ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember he  met  the  ringleaders  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwardness  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  be 
had  despatched  Mnnlius  to  Etruria,  Septimius  of 
Camera,  to  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
others  of  leu  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
raise  open  war,  and  to  organ ixe  a  general  revolt  of 
the  slave  population,  lie  added  that  he  was  desi- 
rous to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
remove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.  Upon  this  L.  Vargunteius,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  house 
of  the  consul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot.  The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assassins,  whom  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  refused  admission,  and  certain  intelli- 
gence having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etruria,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  templo  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
**  Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientin 
nostra?'*  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  it  displayed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivances.  Catiline,  who  upon  his  en- 
trance had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shrunk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accents  implored  the  fathers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
Iignant  calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  "  enemy  w  and  **  parricide"  which  burst 
from  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threats  and  curses  on  his  lips.  On  his  return  homo 
perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing his  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
throughout  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  fire-raising 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  present ;  he  re- 
solved to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troops 
could  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  Lentulus  and  Cethcgus,  with  the  promise 
at  the  same  time  to  march  with  all  speed  to  their 
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support  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th— 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad- 
herents in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretiuui,  where 
he  assumed  the  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius,  having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consulars  and  others,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  M:ineillcs  that  hu  might 
preserve  his  couutry  from  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which 
was  addressed  to  tho  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city  ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walls. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  large, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curius,  while  he  faithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  tho  government  of  its  most  power- 
ful auxiliary.  But  such  steadfastness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightness 
of  their  faith.  There  was  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobroges,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  their  complaints  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  Beitate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
tbeir  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenus,  a  freedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Finding  that  these  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-opera  to 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  tho 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their 
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stale,  who  in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero,  and  by 
the  instructions  of  the  latter  enjoined  the  ambassa- 
dors to  affect  great  seal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  possible  to  gain  possession  of  some  tangible  do- 
cumentary proof.  The  Gauls  played  well  the  part 
assigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilius,  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Volturcius,  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
Allobrogcs  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewards  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledge*, 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seized  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetors  who  bad  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Gauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Volturcius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  resist,  was  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summonod  Lentulus,  Cethe- 
gus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius  to  his  presence.  Len- 
tulus being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  nine  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Flaccus  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Volturcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
.  of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  bis  office,  and  then  along 
with  tho  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res 
ponsible  for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from  civil  war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  must  have 
brought  ruin  upon  tho  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
tbe  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.  The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  tho  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.  After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  the  last  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed traitors.  Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope  i 
of  the  capital,  and  the  others  were  conducted  | 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  selfsame  night 
the  high-born  patrician  Lentulus,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  strangled  in  that  loath- 
wmo  dungeon  by  the  common  executioner,  and 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  his  fate.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  afterwards 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  the  life  of 
Cicero. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rome, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amounting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  above  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole,  or  about  5000  men,  were  fully 
eqnipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  clubs, 
and  other  rude  weapons  which  chance  presented. 
On  the  approach  of  Antonius,  Catiline  fearing  to 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  crowd, 
threw  himself  into  tho  mountains  and  by  con- 
stantly shirting  his  ground  and  moving  rapidly 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  and 
disciplined  his  followers,  whose  numbers  daily 
increased,  although  ho  now  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  his  banner, 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  bis  pros- 
pects were  he  to  identify  their  interests  with  what 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  But  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disclosures  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  city,  of  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators, many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  from 
the  love  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  slunk  away.  Those  who  remained  firm 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with  the  design 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  in 
GauL  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Mctcllus  Cclcr,  who  guarded  Picenura 
with  three  legions,  and  had  marched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  in- 
surgents on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
62,  finding  that  escape  was  cut  off  in  front,  while 
Antonius  was  pressing  on  bis  rear,  turned  fiercely 
on  his  pursuers  and  determined  as  a  last  resource 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  success- 
ful, all  Etruria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaffected  districts 
until  some  diversion  in  his  favour  should  be  made 
in  the  metropolis.  The  battle,  in  which  the  legions 
of  the  republic  were  commanded  by  M.  Petreius, 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  illness  of 
the  proconsul  Antonius,  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  were 
assailed.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  nobly  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  skilful  general  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  were  every- 
where ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  withdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  placo 
with  the  sound  and  fresh  ;  flew  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  re- 
peated feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  But  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  was 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foes  were 
thickest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  with  re- 
solute courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a 
better  man.  His  body  was  found  after  the  strug- 
gle was  over  far  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  of  death 
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itill  wore  their  habitual  expression  of  reckless 
daring.  His  Adherents,  to  the  number  of  8000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
perished  at  his  post,  and  not  one  free  born  citizen 
was  taken  alive  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  victory  cost  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  aU  the  bravest  were  slain  or  grievously 

wounded. 

Although  we  possess  only  a  one-sided  history 
of  this  famous  conspiracy  ;  although  much  that  has 
boon  n-corded  seems  so  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
little  better  than  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  built  up  by  violent  political  animosity, 
and  resting  on  a  very  slender  Imsis  of  truth  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, set  down  by  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  30) 
and  alluded  to  by  others  («.  g.  SalL  CaL  82)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  associates  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
exaggerations  ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
studiously  seek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
shall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
account  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  roost  important  details  by 
the  information  transmitted  from  other  sources. 
Nor,  upon  a  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morals, 
shall  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  stimulated,  and  of  the 
calculations  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate success. 

Trained  in  the  wars  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  fami- 
liar from  his  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acquired  an  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
forms  and  government  of  his  country,  which  had 
been  so  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  his  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  was  recklessly  squan- 
dered in  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
although  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
was  but  temporary;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly; 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pronounced  his  innocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
became  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
his  frightful  vices  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
cally depicted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
rise  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
to  escape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
excitement  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
which  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  could  not  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
extensive  popularity  which  ho  had  acquired  among 
the  young  by  his  agreeable  address,  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  unwearied  zeal  in  ministering  to 
their  pleasure*,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
natural  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
stimulate  his  ambition.    How  soon  tho  idea  of 
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destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  his  thoughts  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  u 
man  of  daring  aud  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  factions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  played  an  active  part  some  twenty 
years  before.    The  younger  nobility,  as  a  class 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  the  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassment.*,  while  it  held  out  tho  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.     Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government.     Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.     Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
.the  commonwealth;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  doubtful  war 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  culm.  l£  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as. 
he  was  by  a  large  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consuls  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  tho 
wavcrers  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  his  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  tho  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East.  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved. 

(Soil.  Catili*. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  20—42;  Liv.  EpU.  101,  102;  Oc  in  Cutilm. 
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1.  ii.  iii.  iv.,  pro  Sulfa,  pro  Afurena,  25, 26,  in  Piton. 

2,  pro  Ftace.  40,  pro  Plane  37,  ad  AtL  i.  19,  ii.  1, 
xii.  21,  xvi.  14,  ad  Fam.  i.  9  ;  Sucton.  JuL  14  ; 
Plut.  die.  10-22,  Cat.  Mm.  23.  Muretus,  ad  Ck. 
Cat  i.  1,  has  collected  from  ancient  authorities  the 
names  of  forty  persons  connected  with  the  conspi- 
racy. Dion  Cassius  is  very  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology. His  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
thom  senators  who  supported  the  Tullian  law 
ngainst  bribery,  which  he  believed  to  be  levelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  general  revolution  until  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  the  election  in  63.  Dut  this 
is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sbvsrus.] 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  54  ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  Cativol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  labours  of  war  and  Eight,  poisoned  himself, 
nfter  imprecating  curses  upon  Ambiorix.  (Caes. 
Ii.  G.  v.  24,  vi.  31.) 

CATIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
under  the  name  of  divus  Cutitu  pater  to  grant  pru- 
dence and  thoughtfulness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
( Augustin.  De  CiviL  Dei,  i v.  2 1 .)         [  L.  S. ] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c. 
210  with  L.  Porcius  Licinus,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  brazen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
I»ign  against  Hasdrubal  in  b.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  tht> 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Hasdrubal. 
(Liv.  xxviL  6,  43,  xxviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vestinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  B.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  x.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia Transpadana  (Insuber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  B.C.  45  (ad  Fam. 
xv.  16),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  his  correspondent  about  tho  "spectra 
Catiana,"  that  is,  the  tt5*>\a  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  124)  characterises  him  briefly  as  **  in  Epicureis 
levis  quidem  sed  non  injucundus  auctor."  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic,  i*  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean, author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appears  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  not  have  been  written  until  several  years 
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after  the  death  of  Catius;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  under  this 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gourmands  of 
the  court.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  Wo  possess  a  small 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  "  Dionysii 
Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  Filium."  It 
commences  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  men  are 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  invit- 
ing his  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  lessons 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-six  pro- 
verb-like injunctions,  very  briefly  expressed,  such 
as  "parcntetn  ama,"  ** diligentiam  adhibe,"  "jus- 
jurandura  serva,"  and  the  like,  which  are  followed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  htindred  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophthegm  being  enun- 
ciated in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  collection 
is  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these  are  attached  short  metrical 
prefaces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  couplet 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  which 
the  materials  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  conflicting  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  by  scholars  of  eminence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  and 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  any  way  connected 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  has  been  assigned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Ausonius,  to 
Serenus  Samonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  Octavius,  to 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  personages. 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  declared  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  barbarism.  The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  as 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy ;  by 
others  they  have  been  contemptuously  characterised 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  farrago  of  vapid  trash. 
Que  critic,  at  least,  has  discovered  that  the  writer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  has  traced  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  distichs  to  the  Bible ;  while  others 
find  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  Pagan  creeds  and  rites.  In  so  far  as 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  concerned, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  feel  little 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Laurentius  Valla,  and 
Pithou  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  prais- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthless;  and 
any  scholar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  im- 
partial eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  numerous  and  palpable  corruptions, 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matters  under  discussion,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  what  facts  we  can  actually  prove. 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  one  of  the  sup- 
positions alluded  to  above  has  been  ingeniously 
maintained  and  ingeniously  refuted,  would  in  it- 
self lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  opposite  interpretations  must  be 
both  scanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  is  first  mentioned  in  an  epistle  ad* 
dressed  by  Vindicianus,  Comes  Archiatrorum,  to 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  certain  sick 
man  used  often  to  repeat  tho  words  of  Cato — 
"Corporis  oxigua  (leg.  auxllium)  medico  commit  te 
fideli"— 
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•  line  which  is  found  in  ii.  n.  22 ;  the  next  allu- 
don  is  in  isidorus,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  offieiperda  (tee  iv.  d.  42) ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcoin,  con- 
temporary with  Charlemagne,  who  cite*  one  of  the 
Distichs  (ii.  D.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  "philoso- 
pher Cato."  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Chaucer.  It  is  dear,  therefore, 
that  these  saws  were  familiarly  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognized  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name;  while  for  the  addition  of 
Dionysius  we  are  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scoliger  and  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
however,  that  the  combination  Dumysua  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicious.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction  ; 
but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  among  liborlini,  it  was  added 
as  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
an  inscription  as  a  frecdman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
find  P.  Aelius  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
as  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
celebrated  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellins  (xi.  2), 
it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
Morions  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xxix.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  tho  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 
norance once  for  all. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  several  persons,  that  Cato  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  tide  of  the  work, 
just  a*  we  have  the  Itrutus,  and  the  Laelius,  and 
the  Cuto  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Cato,  out  do  Liberis 
cdwandis. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
clear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
and  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan's 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.    This  will  account  for  the 


vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers. One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenbnrg  Bible  of  146.5.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cato  Moral*- 
satus,  CatoMoratmimus,  Cato  Carmen  de  Moridus, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtzenius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 


tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  pun  phrases  by 
Maximus  Plan  odes  and  JoM>ph  Scaliger ;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Boxhom,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distich* 
had  I  teen  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  nim- 
bi ing  and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegietcr; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Cox  tun  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  Tub  Books 
call  yd  Cathon,  Translated  oute  of  French  into 
Englyssh  by  William  Caaton  in  thabby  of  Wrtt- 
mystre  the  yere  of  our  lords  iicccclxxxiij  and  the 
fyrst  yen  of  the  regno  of  Kyng  Jiyehard  the  thyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Deeembre.  From  the  preface  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse.  44  Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  tho  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Mnister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bousher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex.**  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Cato  Magnus,  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for* 
mer,  composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Eccle- 
lis),  a  domestic  in  the  cc 


X  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  TyjtograjMcal  Antvptitia,  voL 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Warton's  History  of  Kn.jtish 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.J 

CATO,  PORCHJS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  tho  censor.  [See  below,  No.  I.J 


Stkxma  Cato  num. 

1.  M.  Porciua  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  n.  c.  195,  Cens.  u.  c.  184, 

1.  Licinia.  2. 


I 


2.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Lieini        IV  1   i      u.  c. 
152,  married  A 


3.  M.  PorciuJcato  Salonianus, 
Pr. 


I 
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4.  M.  Porcius  Cato,      5.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.      7.  L.  Porcias  Cato, 

Cob.b.c.118.  Cos.  a.  c  114.  PL  married  Livia.  Cot,  b.  c.  89. 

8.  M.  PoJius  Cato,  Pr.   j  

9.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  Pr.  a  c.  54,  10.  Portia,  married 

married  1.  Atilia.  L.  Doniitius 

2.  Marcia.  Ahimoburhus. 
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11.  Porcia,  married  12.  M.  Porrius  13.  Porcius  14.  Ponia.  15.  A  «m  or 

1.  M.  Bibulus.  Cato,  died  Cato.  daughter. 

2.  M.  Brutus.  n.  c.  42. 

16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.  PL  B.  c.  56. 


1.  M.  Pontius  Cato  Cbnsoriitb,  was  born  at 
Tusculum,  a  municipal  town  of  Latiura,  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  some  generations. 
His  rather  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  great-grandfather  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  state  for  five  horses 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haughtiest  patri- 
cian of  Home  never  exulted  in  tbe  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato's 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  his  family,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tusculan 
Portii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exns- 
tH-nite  and  stimulate  his  ambitious  soul.  Early  in 
life,  he  so  far  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Porcius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
(Cato  May.  1),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscns,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affairs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Prise  us, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  later  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert. 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  plainer  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Amic.  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (J  us  tin, 
xxxiii.  2  ;  Gell.  xvii.  21 ),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  cxtraodinary  repute,  and 
wan  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato's  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
known  to  have  happened  n.  c.  149.    How  far  we 


are  to  go  back  from  this  date  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cicero  (Srawrfc 
4),  Cato  was  born  a.  c  234.  in  the  year  preceding 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fab i us  Maximus,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  tbe  consulship  of  L.  Mar- 
cius  and  M.  Manilius.  Plinv  (//.  N.  xxix.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(viii.  7.  §  1 )  he  survived  bis  86th  year ;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  {Cat.  ArVy.  15) 
he  was  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  exagge- 
rated age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  statement 
recorded  by  Plutarch  (Cut.  May.  1)  on  the  assert- 
ed authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  he  served 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  Hannibal 
was  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  the 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  careless  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  would 
take  back  Cato's  1 7th  year  to  b.  c.  222,  when  there 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  the 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  truth  of  Cato's 
statement  reconcileable  with  the  date  of  Hannibal's 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  death  of 
his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  heredi- 
tary estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  town.  It  was  here  that  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  hardening  his  body 
by  healthful  exercise,  superintending  and  sharing 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  learning  the  manner  in 
which  business  was  transacted,  and  studying  the 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  his  estate  was  an 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  after  three 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  whose 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  character  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  were  often 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  was  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatus.  Opportunity  was  n«t 
wanting:  in  the  school  of  Hannibal  he* took  his 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  c  217.  There  is  some  discrepancy  among  his- 
torians as  to  the  events  of  Cato's  early  military  life. 
In  B.  c.  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  Drumann 
(GescA.  Rom*,  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fabtus 
Maximus  had  now  the  command  in  Campania, 
during  the  year  of  his  fourth  consulship.    The  old 
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general  admitted  the  young  soldier  to  the  honour  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  Whilo  Fabitu  communi- 
cated the  valued  result*  of  military  experience,  he 
omitted  not  to  instil  his  own  personal  and  political 
partialities  and  dislikes  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  b.  c.  209, 
Cato  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabius.  Two  years 
later,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  accom- 
panied the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
march  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progress  of  Has- 
druhal.  It  is  recorded  that  the  services  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Sena  on  the  Metaurus,  where  Haadrubal  was 
slain. 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  farm,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  hiring  like  hut  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  farmers  liked  his  hardy  mode  of 
living,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  recognized  his  abilities.  His  own  active  tem- 
perament made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours,  lie 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
putes, and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
which  were  probably  tried  before  reenpemtores  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  practice  his  oratorical  faculties,  to  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato's  Sabine  farm  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considerable  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Flaccus  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
and  simple  life,  and  bis  old-fashioned  principles. 
Klaecus  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  party 
who  professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilisation  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  families, 
whose  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illus- 
trious birth.  Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
acts  of  graceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
winning  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
houours,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tance with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  be- 
stow. Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
less  fortunate  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli- 
garchy, and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
professed  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dels and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
eyes,  rusticity,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
marks  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Iionuin  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
Mareellus,  the  family  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fla- 
niinini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civilixa- 
tion  ;  Cato's  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaccus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
who  seek  out  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 
young  and  rising  men.   Ho  had  observed  Cato's 
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martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongue.  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prised  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  was  almost  the  only  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly, be  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  I  tome.  The  advice  was  eagerly 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  his  early 
history,  since  they  affected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato's  fife.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded — the  fellow- work  man 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  tavounte  ot  his  gencraJ,  listened  to  witfi 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  worldly  success 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education  ?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
ness, harshness,  vanity,  self-sufficiency,  and  pre- 
judice,— if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  scholars, — if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  be  bad  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  be  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice  ? 

In  a  c.  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africanus  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  from  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelius  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  oj>erate  as  a  check  upon  Scipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio's 
command,'  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf ; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  his  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Hlut. 
Cat.  Maj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  iiregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com- 
mission was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  I^ocri,  who  had  been  cruelly  opprf**ed 
by  Pleminius,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Livy  says  not 
ii  word  of  Cato's  interference  in  this  transaction, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabius  ac- 
cused Scipio  of  corrupting  military  discipline,  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri    (Liv.  xxix.  19,  Ac.) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  work  of  Cornelius  Ncpos, 
states  that  Cuto,  upon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched,  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennius 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  Vict.  oV  Hr.  I/L  47.) 

In  B.  c.  199,  Cato  was  oedilc,  and  with  his  col- 
league Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnized  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  the  usurers  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia bad  been  for  some  time  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.JlL  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  stria  old-fashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  faults  bore 
the  impress'  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
national  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  Buch  a 
inau  opposition  was  vain.  In  b.  c  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  ho  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  B.  c 
*J1S,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  thnn  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered  ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth ;  mid  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  preposo  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law  ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  state  excited  far  less  interest  and 
seal  than  this  singular  contest.  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  tho 
forum,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
its  of  the  Roman  matrons    Nay,  they  hod 
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tho  boldness  to  accost  and  implore  the  praetors  and 
consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Kvcn  Flaccus  wa- 
vered, but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexorable,  and 
made  an  ungaUant  and  characteristic  speech,  the 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modernized,  is 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  recusant  tri- 
bunes withdrew  their  opposition.  The  hated  law 
was  abolished  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  by 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  the 
forum,  bedixened  with  their  now  legitimate  finery. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  affair  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintained 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  consistency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  his 
popularity,  set  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  Ci- 
tcrior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  military 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  abstemiously, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labours  of  the  common 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  vigilance, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  bat,  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  personally  superintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  rapid, 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  fruits  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  sequence 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonious  combination 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  part* 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  contrived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  successful.  The  plans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skill.  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  native 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  his  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  Livy 
(lib.  xxxiv.X  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch,  ore  full  of  horror.  We  read  of 
multitudes  who,  after  they  bad  been  stript  of  their 
arms,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame  ;  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  victims,  and  the 
frequent  execution  of  merciless  raxxias.  The  poli- 
tical elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought  to  be  the 
first  object,  and  that  to  it  the  citizen  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  indivi- 
dual morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Cato. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  compunctious 
visitings  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  performance 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  in  Spain 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  the 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  stern  and 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  destroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  be  bod  spent  days  in  that 
country. 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  land 
between  the  Ibcrns  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hollow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  administrative  reforms,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  in  the 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  account 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  a  c  1 94,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  captured  brass,  silver, 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  prize-money  to  his  soldiery,  he  was  more 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsimonious  economy. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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The  return  of  Cato  appears  .to  hare  been  accele- 
rated by  the  enmity  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
was  consul,  b.  c  194,  and  is  stud  to  have  coveted 
the  command  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
reaping  renown.  There  is  some  variance  between 
Nepos  (or  the  pseudo-Nepos),  and  Plutarch  (Git. 
Afitj.  11),  in  their  accounts  of  this  transaction. 
The  former  asserts  that  Scipio  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  offended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul- 
ship, in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
relates  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
severity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but,  not  being  able  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
passed  the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity. 
From  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  43),  that 
a.  c.  194,  Sex.  Digitiua  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
Africanus.  The  notion  that  Africanus  was  ^  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  ma}'  have  arisen 
from  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  Nanca  was  appointed,  B.  c  194,  to  the  Ul- 
Urinr  province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul  ;  and 
the  existing  fragments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
s[K-ech  under  different  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
turn, attest  the  vigour  and  baldness  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  (Cat  Afaj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
consulship,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Senipronius 
Iyongus  as  legatus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  Africanus  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (Liv.  xxxiv.  43,  46),  and  in  u.  c.  193,  we 
find  Cato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
small  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  a.  c.  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(or  legatus  ?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
sul M*.  Acilins  Glabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Greece  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Antio- 
chus, Cato  behaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  waits  upon 
genius.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
prised and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
lian  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
dromus,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Octa. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
hills  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  After  the  action, 
the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself, 
who,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
sive to  modern  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
and  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  Glabrio  to  announce  the 
successful  result  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
his  journey  with  snch  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  report  iu  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
I*  Scipio,  (the  subsequent  conqueror  of  Antiochus,) 
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who  had  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  days  be- 
fore him.    (Liv.  xxxvi.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Dnunann,)  befon  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  w  as  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Palme,  and  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen- 
ing to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 


them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhaps  be  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  be  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Nearchus,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  by  A  melius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  becaose  his  speech  was  an 
affair  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  language,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  U.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  cngnged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  a.  c  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Mmren.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  au  event, 
history  is  silent  "Nunquam  cum  Scipione  essrt 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulierculis  bellandum 
esse  arbitraretur."  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  **  cum  Scipione,**  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  a.  c.  1 89,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Actolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  wc  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Festus,  *.  v.  Oral-tres),  from  his 
speech  "  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Thermum."  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Actoliana,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  ' 


We  have  seer.  Cato  in  thu  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  tho  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  B.  c.  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  B.  c 
189  in  Actolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  hare 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  a.  c.  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  tho 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Thermus  to  a  triumph. 
Thcrnius  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged iu  repressing  the  incursious  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fabricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sup- 
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plies.  (GclL  xHL  24,  x.  8.)  Cato'i  opposition 
successful ;  but  the  passage  of  Festus  already  re- 
ferred to  shews  that,  after  his  return  from  Aetolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  agatnat 
Therm  us,  who  was  tribune  B.  c  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  a.  c.  188. 

In  B.  c  189,  Cato  and  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  w  ere  among  the  candidates. for  the  censor- 
ship, and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
former  general  M\  Acilius  Glabrio.  Glabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
effect.  In  order  to  counteract  his  endeavours,  he 
was  met  by  an  accusation  of  having  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  use,  and  was  ul- 
timately obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  mot  seen  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Glabrio's  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  foil  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flomininus  and  M.  Marcellus. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  failure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  lie  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Enuius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  fault  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic  Ttue.  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis- 
cipline, by  giving  crowns  to  his  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (Oell.  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  African  us  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  bonks  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zaroa.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  almost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanns,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  charge  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
ticus.  By  his  influence  a  plcbiscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.  [Scipio.] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  bis  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
six  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
and  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  L.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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Iter.  He  was  loud  in  his  promises  or  threats  of 
reform,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  the  professions  of  his  past  life. 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  personal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  public  finances.  Notwithstanding 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other  candi- 
dates, he  obtained  the  censorship,  b.  c.  184,  bring- 
ing in  by  his  own  influence  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
as  his  colleague. 

Thin  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato's  life.  lie  ap- 
plied himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  communication* 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  their  dwellings  and  irrigate 
their  gardens,  rained  the  rents  paid  by  the  publi- 
cam  for  the  farm  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  go  too  far  in  his  reforms,  from  considering 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  security 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  but 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative faculties  of  Cato  could  have  successfully 
grappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets, 
and  all  his  future  life  was  troubled  by  their  buxs 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  his  censorship, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
instigation  of  T.  FUunininus,  for  misconduct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talents  (Plut  Cat.  Maj.  10),  or  in 
Roman  money  1 2,000  asses.  Though  ho  was  Ac- 
cused no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  against  him. 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  in  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  He 
directed  unauthorized  statnes  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  uncere- 
monious indecency  and  want  of  religious  feeling 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  tho  lustra!  census, 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  10,000  a*«es  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  times  their  cost,  ai  d 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  of 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000 — a  circuitous  mode 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dress,  furniture, 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
usually  confined  to  ret  tnancipi,  such  was  clearly 
not  the  case  upon  the-  present  occasion.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  ccn- 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompromising.  He  nm*t 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L.  Quintius  Fla- 
mininus (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  success- 
ful opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  censorship),  for 
having  committed  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing profligacy  (Liv. xxxix.  42, 43;  PluL  Cut.  Mty.  1 7 ; 
Cic.  SmucL  12)  ;  yet  such  was  already  the  low 
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stale  of  morals  at  Rome,  that  a  mob  could  be  pro- 
cured to  invite  the  degraded  wretch  to  resume  his 
former  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  Heats  allotted  to 
the  consular*.  He  degraded  Manilius  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  lor  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his 
daughter*  presence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato's 
strange  statement  as  to  his  own  practice  (Plut 
Cat*,  17)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperbolical  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
Balzac  (cited  by  Bayle,  s.  v.  Fortius)  explains  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
sica  (or,  as  some  conjecturally  read,  L.  Porcius 
Laeca)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  asked, 
**  Ex  tui  animi  sentcntia,  tu  uxorem  babes  ?" 
**  Non  hercule,"  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
'*  ex  raei  animi  sentential  At  the  muster  ef  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his 
horse  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  at  the  muster. 
(l>icL  Jut.  a.  v.  Equites.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetu- 
rius  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  ( Fest.  «.  v.  Stoieu)  Several  others 
he  degraded  and  deprived  of  i  heir  horses,  and,  not 
content  with  this  he  pubHcly  exposed,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  *he  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Onto  acted  unfairly,  although  per- 
sonal motives  nnd  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes may  sometimes  have  conspired  with  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chiefly  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  for  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
were  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  father's 
foes.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Greek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutarch.    (Cato,  1 ) 

His  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  B.  c. 
161,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
b.  c  169  (according  to  Cicero,  Sctuct.  5,  or  several 

E earlier,  according  to  the  epitonuzer  of  Livy 
xli.)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Lex 
nia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 

In  some  questions  of  foreign  policy  we  find  hhn 
taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  The  proconsular 
governors  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
inhabitants  to  pay  their  corn-assessments  in  money 


at  a  high  arbitrary  commutation, and  then  fosced  the 
provincial  farmers  to  supply  the  Romans  with  com 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  b.  c  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citcrior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerful  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Mutienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus  es- 
caped condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Liy. 
xliii.  2.) 

Again,  when  the  RUodians  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  nnd  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  arc  reported  and  refuted  by  (Jelliu* 
(vii.  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Auicus  (BnUus,  85),  was  scarcely  able  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententious,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  affectations  of  striking  expressions  —  with 
qiuuntnessea,  vulgarisms  archaisms  and  neologisms 
but  it  told — it  worked — it  came  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intense  earnestness  «f  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian, 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  at  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.  In  many  important  cases  however,  jthrougb- 
out  his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Enmenes  king  of  Pergamus  at  Brun- 
disium,  b.  c.  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Enmenes  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
u  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals."  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians  because  they  wero 
mostly  Creeks  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians  including  the  Romans  nB  natural 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks  geese,  pigeons  and 
hares  though  hares  he  tails  us  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi- 
cians from  the  city.  When  Athens  sent  Carneades, 
Diogenes  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compensation  to  the  Oropians,  Carneadcs  excited 
great  attention  by  his  philosophical  conversation 
and  lectures,  in  which  he  preached  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  hi*  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Rome  herself. 
**  If  Rome  were  strip t  of  all  that  she  did  not  just- 
ly gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts." 
Cato,  offended  with  these  principles,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  ad  rice  which 
the  senate  followed — u  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible." 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Koine,  B.  c  1 67,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaians,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  coloniae 
and  municipia  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  1 6  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  African  us,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  **Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shall  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ?" 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  w  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polybius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tive powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  feelings  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea- 
nour, in  order  to  keep  up  his  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  b.c.  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitale 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfaltering  voice,  and  with  un- 
shaken memory.  "  How  hard  it  is,"  he  said, 
44  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  presentl"  (VaL  Max.  viii.  7.  §  1  ;  Plut, 
C<do,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobarznnrs,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Nomi- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object  was  the  defence  of  their 
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apainst  the  chum  of  Masinism  to  part  of  their 
dominions.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  that  no  casus 
belli  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  em- 
bassy should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  When  the  ten  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  they  offered  their  arbitration, 
which  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  but  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  confidence  in  Ro- 
man justice.  The  deputies  accurately  observed 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  defences  of  the 
frontier.  They  then  entered  the  city,  and  saw 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  acquired  since 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  Africanus.  Upon 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremost  in  assert- 
ing that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  long  as 
Carthage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  so  near. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch  of  early  ripe  figs  from 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  floor 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  assembled  fathers, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  fineness 
of  the  fruit,  44  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  three 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to 
our  walls."  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage, 
his  words  were  "  I  vote  that  Carthage  no  longer 
be,"  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  version  of 
Floras  (iL  15)  44  Delenda  est  Carthago."  Scipio 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Car- 
tilage in  its  weakened  state  was  rather  a  useful 
check  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  always 
voted  to  44  let  Carthage  be."  (Liv.  EpiL  xlviii. 
xlix.;  Appian,  tie  Bell.  Pun.  69  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  those  who 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic  it  was  a  Roman 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  for  their 
votes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  question — 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  33.) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  but  unsuccessful 
prosecution  of  &  SuJpicius  Galba,  This  perfidious 
general,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lusitanian 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  (kith,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slaves  in 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  among  whom 
was  Viriathus,  the  future  avenger  of  his  nation. 
Galba  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  under 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lusitanians  had  con- 
certed an  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  acquittal 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  excited  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  his  young  weeping  sons  and 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  powerful  speech 
iijrtiinst  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of 
has  Origiues,  a  few  days  or  months  before  his 
death,  a.  c.  149,  at  the  age  of  65.  (Cic  Zfntfw, 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Licinia,  a  lady 
of  small  property  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  a  son, 
M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  the  jurist,  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  he  secretly 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  for,  though  he  was 
a  faithful  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  anxious 
to  preserve  his  reputation,  the  well-known  **sen- 
tentia  dia  Catonis"  proves  that  he  set  but  little 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  his 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  determined  to 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  daughter  of  his 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonius.  The  way  in  " 
a  patron  could  command  his  client,  and  a 
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dispose  of  bis  daughter,  is  disagreeably  exemplified 
in  Plutarch's  graphic  account  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Cato  and  Salonius  which  decided  the  match. 
The  vigorous  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year  when  Salouia  bore  him  a  ton,  M.  Porcius  Cato 
Salonianus,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
his  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  good  father,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  his  education.  To  his 
slaves  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
Plutarch)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  held 
them  to  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
such,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
"Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi;"  so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent  He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
prvM'iii  comijinaiion  aim  to  go\ern  mem  me  more 
easily,  he  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
sies between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
chase out  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  females  of  his  household.  In 
their  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
trained,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit. 
After  supping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
chastised  them  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
of  negligence,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
death.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
sold  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.  His  war-horse  which 
bore  bim  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  left  the  country,  that  the  slate  might 
not  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  it*  transport. 
These  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfeeling  nature 
shocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
no  reprehension  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
rated gladiatorial  shows.  They  were  only  speci- 
mens of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
Sabine  paterfamilias.  In  youth  the  austerity  of 
his  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
his  rigour  would  have  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
not  felt  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
had  not  his  frugal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
he  sought  gaiu  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
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but,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
ture, which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
buildings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
came a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
security  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
quiring that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
a  liable  and  social.  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
sure for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  en- 
rich it. 

Cum  lingua  Catonis  et 
Sennonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et 
Nomina  protulerit 
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He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  classical 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Plautus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  horn  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  De  He  Rustica,  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver- 
bal charm ;  a  receipt  for  a  cake ;  the  form  of  a 
contract ;  tho  description  of  a  tool ;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  Tho  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  Gesner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato's  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  Vhich,  being  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  be  [urate  trea- 
tises. The  JjMqtit/wgmata,  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Cato's  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion's 
Oi&maaaa,  G6U  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit. 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
H.  Mover's  Omtorum  liunumorum  Frmjmcniut 
Turici,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Majantuug  {ad  XXX 
JCtos)  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  sun, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  father.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  u  Bruchstiicke 
ausdenSchriften  dcr  Romischen  Juristen,"  p.  44,  &c 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  M  Origiues,"  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origincs  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  first  book  contaiued  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings }  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato's  death. 
(Nepos,  Cuiot  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Gelliua, 
and  Pliny  (//.  N.  viii.  5),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  relates ;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary  ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
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Dionysius  (i.  74)  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Rome 
in  the  1 32nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  B.  c  751.  The  best 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origin**  is  in 
K  muse's  Vitae  et  Fraymenia  Vet.  Hist.  Horn.  Berlin, 

i  833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelias  Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelius  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  fxxxix.  40). 
Some  facts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  especially  from  his  Cato  Major  or  de 
Senectute,  and  his  Bruin*,  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
moderns.  There  are  some  Latin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juvenilia  of  Theodore  Beza.  Majansius 
{ad  XXX  J  Clot)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  Wetzel's  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic  de  Seneet.  p.  256,  &c ; 
De  M.  Porcii  Catania  Vita  Studiis  et  Scriptis,  in 
Schneider's  "Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae,"  vol.  i.  pars 
ii.  init. ;  Bayle,  Diet.  $.  r.  Porcius;  Krausc,  Vitae  et 
Praam.  Ac  pp.  89-97 ;  O.  E.  Weber,  Commentatio  de 
M.  Porcii  Catonis  Censorii  Vita  et  Morions,  Bremae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerlach,  Seipio  und  Cato,  in  Schweitx- 
crisches  Museum  fiir  historische  Wissensclmften, 
1837  ;  above  all,  Druinann,  (Jcsch.  v.  pp. 

97—148.) 

2.  M.  Potunus  Cato  Liciniakcs,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salonia.  His  hither  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chilo  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterward*  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  b.  c.  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  eonsul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
n  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of.  L  11.)  In  B.  c  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydna  under  the  consul 
Acmilius  Paulius,  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tcrtia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  persenal  prowess  in  a  combat 
iu  which  he  first  lost  and  finally  recovered  his 
sword.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Maj.  20 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2 ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  1 2. 
§  16 ;  Frontin.  Strut,  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  his  father  seems  to  have 
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cautioned  blm  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  at 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  longer  a  Boldicr. 
(Plut  Quaes! .  Rom.  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  corrupt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Origine  Juris  (Dig.  I. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextus  and  Publius 
Aclius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows  :  "  Hos  sectatus 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Dcindc  M.  Cato,  princeps 
Porcine  familiae,  cujus  ct  libri  extant ;  sed  plurinii 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur."  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Censor, 
but  Ponipnnius  wrote  in  paragraphs,  devoting  one 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  word  Deinde 
commences  that  of  the  Catos,  though  the  Censor 
bad  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catos,  father 
and  son  {ex  <piiLu»),  the  subsequent  jurists  traced 
their  succession.  Apollinaris  Sulpicius,  in  that 
passage  of  Gcllius  (xiii.  18)  which  is  tho  principal 
authority  with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  family,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
"egregios  de  juris  disci plina  libro*."  Festus  («.  r. 
Mundus)  cites  the  commentarii  juris  civilis  of  Cato, 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullus  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1. 
s.  4.  §  1 )  cites  Cato's  15th  book.  Cicero  {de  Orat. 
ii.  33)  censures  Cato  and  Brutus  for  introducing 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1 6.  a  98. 
§  1 )  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  inter- 
calary month,  and  the  regain  or  sen  tent  ia  Catoniana 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  The  regula 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  law  to 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  un- 
less it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  wQL  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  particu- 
lar case  of  a  more  general  maxim  :  44  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  tractu  temporis  non  potest  eon  vales- 
cere."  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato,  render 
it  likely  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digest. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentioned  in 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  §  12),— 44  A  pud 
Catnnem  bene  scriptum  rcfert  antiquitas,** — it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  second 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  &  c 
1 52,  a  few  years  before  his  father,  who  bore  his 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral.  (Li v.  Epii, 
48  ;  comp.  Cic  de  Srnect.  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos,  i  1—113  ;  R  L. 
Harnier,  de  Regula  Catimuma,  Heidclb.  1820  » 
Drumann's  Rota,  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianub,  the  ton  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  was 
bom  b.  c.  154,  when  his  father  had  completed  his 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  step-brother.  He  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  praetor- 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (OelL  xiii.  19; 
Plut  Cat.  Maj.  27.) 

4.  M.  Porch's  Cato,  elder  son  of  Cato  Lici- 
nianus. [No.  2.]  Like  his  grandfather,  the 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  behind 
him  many  written  speeches.  In  B.  c  118,  he 
was  eonsul  with  Q.  Marrius  Rex,  and  in  tho  snnr* 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
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probably  for  the  porpcMe  of  arranging  the  differences 
between  the  heirs  of  Micipsa  in  Numidia.  (Gell. 
xiiu  19  j  Lit.  Epit.  lzii.) 

5.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  younger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
cinianns  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
middling  orator.  (Itrut.  28.)  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  follower  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  In  B.  c.  114, 
he  was  consul  with  Acilius  Dal  bus,  and  in  the 
Kune  year  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province. 
In  Thrace,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Scordisci.  1 1  is  army  was  cut  off  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
though  Auunianus  Mnrcellinus  erroneously  states 
that  he  was  slain,  (xxvii.  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
of  booty  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  him- 
self by  extortions  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
he  appears  to  have  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  charge,  in  b.  c  110,  he  went  to  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Ikdb.  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8 ;  Eutrop. 
iv.  24  ;  Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  80,  iv.  10.) 

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  Ho  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
proscriptions  he  did  not  live  to  ace.  He  was 
tribunus  plcbis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship.  (Gell.  xiii.  19;  Pint  Cat.  A  fin.  1-3.) 
Cicero,  in  discussing  how  far  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  purchaser  the  defect*  of  the  thing 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  arbitraria,  in  which  Calpurnius  was  plaintiff 
and  Claudius  defendant.  The  plaintiff,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
on  the  Mons  Caclia  because  it  obstructed  the 
auspices,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an 'action  to 
recover  damages  fur  the  fraud.  Upon  these  facts, 
Cato  decided  in  favour  of  the  purchaser.  iDc  Of. 
Hi.  16.) 

7.  L.  PoRdira  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  B.  c.  100,  ho  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
attempts  of  L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  and  assisted 
in  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metcllus  Numidicus.  In  the  social  war,  b.  c.  90, 
he  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  Consul  with  Pompeius  Strabo.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  portion  of  bis  troops,  consisting  of  town 
rabble,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titius.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  unlucky  skirmish  with  the  Marsians, 
near  Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
battle.  It  was  thonght  by  some  that  his  death 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marius ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  his  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cum- 
brian victory  of  Marius  the  father.  (Liv.  Epit. 
lxxv. ;  Ores.  v.  17-) 

8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
having  been  curutc  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
died.    (Gell.  xiii.  19.) 

9.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  surnamed 
Uticensis  from  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
born  B.  c  95.    In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his 
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parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother's  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Cacpio,  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  be  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  Q.  Porapaedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Drusus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Cacpio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Cacpio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
bo  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  B.  c.  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affairs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  tho  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  tho  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  Sarpcdon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily- organized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serve, and  feel,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  he  retained  tena- 
ciously. His  temper  was  like  his  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  Tho  child  was  father  to  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  almost  unconscious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
circumstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  ho  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  be  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
bo  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Home  the  military  game  called  Troja,  and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpcdon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  wan  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulla,  his  late  father's 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  wliich  some' 
times  were  conducted  in  Sulla's  house  made  it  re- 
semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  **  the  place  of 
the  damned."  On  one  of  his  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  tho  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre- 
with  the  question  *  Why  does  no  one  kiU 
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that  tyrant?**  **  Because,"  answered  Sarpedon, 
**mcn  fear  him  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him.** 
44  Why  then,"  subjoined  Cato,  **  would  yoa  not  let 
me  hare  a  sword,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  country  to  freedom  ?"  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  favour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  hts  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct.  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toil.  Ho  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  his  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  be  accompanied  them  on 
foot.  In  illness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  preferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic  Up  to 
his  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  but  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Cato.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porcia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Scipin,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato  ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac- 
cepted. Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  low,  and  expended 
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the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  against  Scipio  in  satiri- 
cal iambics.  He  soon  afterwards  married  Atilia, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliged  to  divorce 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren. 

lie  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  b.  c 
72,  under  the  consul  Gcllius  Poblicola,  in  the  ser- 
vile war  of  Spartacus.  He  joined  the  army  rather 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Caepio,  who  was  tribunns 
militum,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  life. 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself;  but  his  observation  of  discip- 
line was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  never 
found  wanting.  The  general  offered  him  military 
rewards,  which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this  he 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  cross-grained,  but  his 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  perhaps  much 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  peculiar 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  he  had 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  B.  c.  67,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  post  of  tribunus  militum,  and  obeyed  the 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomenclatores.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  propraetor 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  reason, 
by  sharing  all  their  lalxmrs,  and  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  his  duty.  He  treated  them  as  rational 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  he  preserved 
order  without  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  bribes. 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  bis  tem- 
perament. Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  philo- 
sopher Athenodorus,  surnamed  Cordylion,  was  at 
Pergamus,  he  obtained  a  free  legation,  which  gave 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  him  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  city,  for  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offer*  of  friendship  and 
society  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  a  severe  mis- 
fortune, and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  his 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thrace.  Cato 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  embarking 
without  delay  in  a  small  vessel,  set  sail  in  stormy 
weather  from  Thcssalonica ;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  Ho  em- 
braced the  corpse  with  tears  and  cries,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  funeraL  He 
sent  back  to  the  provincials  their  preferred  gifts  of 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odours  and  precious 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  so- 
lemnity. At  the 'cost  of  eight  talents,  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monument  of 
Thasian  marble  in  the  market-place  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Rome  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  of  his 
friends1  causes  in  the  forum,  and  the  studies  that 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  offices. 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himself  for  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  determined  not  to  put  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was  master  of  the 
details  of  his  duties.    He  was  able  to  purchase  for 
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five  talents  a  book  which  contained  the  pecuniary 
account*  of  the  quaestorship  from  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  this  he  attentively  pa  rased.  Farther,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  treasure.  Armed  with  this  know- 
ledge, he  was  elected  to  the  quaestorship.  The 
scribes  and  subordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
customed to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe- 
rience and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
and  thus  were  able  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
official  monopoly,  which  had  been  mode  a  cover 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
misdeeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  suite 
to  individuals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
manded prompt  payment  of  the  debts  that  were 
due  to  the  state.  He  took  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  the  falsification  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  informers  who  had  received  blood-money 
from  Sulla  out  of  the  pubbc  treasure  to  refund 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  His  colleagues,  who  were  at 
first  offended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  impartiality  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
to  admire  his  conduct.  By  his  honest  and  de- 
termined administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
sury, and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow-citisens. 

It  ia  probable  that  after  the  termination  of  his 
quaestorship  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
the  invitation  of  king  Deiotarus,  his  lather's 
friend,  for,  as  Drumann  has  observed  (Getchichte 
Roim,  v.  p.  157),  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  who 
makes  the  events  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  hia  quaestorship,  ia  beset  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
east,  he  neglected  that  externa]  splendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 
treated  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  his  equipage  and  apparel.  By  Pompey,  Cato 
was  received  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
mau  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  considerably 
exalted  Cato's  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
But  there  was  no  cordiality  in  Pompey's  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  upon  his  free 
command,  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 
missed without  regret 

Deiotarus,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
with  an  earnestness  which  offended  bis  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing Peesinus,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be- 
seeching him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself, 
to  let  his  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  some  of  hia  attendants,  he  re- 
jected this  specious  bribery  too. 

Upon  Cato's  return  to  Home,  b.  c.  63,  he  found 
Lucullus,  who  bad  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
Servilia,  before  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
his  success  against  Mithridates.  In  obtaining  this 
object,  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
MemmiuB  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 

Cato  waa  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  suit- 
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able  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  his  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  waa 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metcllus  Nepos,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey's  army  to  seek  the 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  nt  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  in  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey's  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metcllus.  One  of  hia 
first  acta  after  his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Muraena  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
comitia ;  but  Muraena,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensiua,  and  Crassus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (a.  c.  63)  waa  the  famous  year 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato's  speech  of 
the  6th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Cacsnr'a 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato's  part  in  this  transaction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
[Cato  Minor,  23)  speaks  of  Cato's  speech  as  extant, 
and  says  that  it  waa  taken  down  by  short-hand 
writers  placed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  Seilust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Saliast's  own,  but  that  the  fabricated  speeches 
differ  considerably  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  wns  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  Sulla,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Crassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  bad  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  bad  the  address  to  baffle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  but  he  had  not  the  unscrupulous  courago 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seize  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caesar,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  nmbition.  Cato  wished  to  de- 
feat this  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudicious.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  waa  conducted  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
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noted  tbe  views  of  Caesar,  who  turned  etery  com- 
bination of  events  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  availed  himself  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  Pompcy  and  the  wealth  of  Crassus. 
The  state  of  political  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  energy  nor  foresight  could  long 
have  retarded  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The 
party  of  tbe  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  ths  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  oligarchical  principles,  but  h  possessed 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com- 
manding political  genius.  Lucullus  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  influence 
ever  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vast  wealth  be  had  acquired  in  Asia 
V>  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Had 
he  not  locked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  effectual  support.  Cato  attached  himself  to 
tho  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
leaders ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catulus  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
rcsourtes  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisis.  He  was  far  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  less  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  Ids  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  bis  character,  that  when  be  went 
into  tbe  theatre  during  tbe  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Messhis,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  be  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  no- 
tions. Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  on  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  roaster  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  be  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
airainst  Catiline.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  a.  c  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
I*.  Flavius  to  reward  Pompcy's  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  be  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caesar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  tbe  consulship. 
By  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half  measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Caesar  and  some 
for  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  was  for  the  commonwealth. 
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Though  Cato  seemed  generally  to  waste  bis 
strength  in  ineffectual  efforts,  he  still  was  found  to 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance  to  tbe  designs  of 
Caesar,  Pompcy,  and  Crassus.  They  accordingly 
got  Clodius  during  his  tribunate,  to  propose  that 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  even  a 
plausible  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
reuniting  the  island  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  re- 
storing the  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Byzantium. 
Constitutionally  averse  to  active  military  measures^ 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  un- 
necessary shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  tbe  determination  of  tbe 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  treasures  at 
the  highest  price,  offending  some  of  his  friends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  cheap  l>nrgains. 
After  restoring  the  Byzantine  exiles,  and  success- 
fully accomplishing  a  commission  which,  however 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  returned  to 
Romo  in  B.  c  66,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  This  very 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  bauds  of  Caesar, 
and  contributed  to  tho  destruction  of  republican 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  sale  by 
some  accident  were  lost,  and  Clodius  Pulcber  took 
occasion  to  accuse  Cato  of  embezzlement.  His 
answer  was,  44  What  greater  disgrace  could  befall 
this  age,  than  that  Pukber  should  be  an  accuser  or 
Cato  be  accused  ?"  (Senec  Controvert,  v.  30.) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insisted 
that  Clodius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  his  official  acts  ought 
to  be  annulled.  Tbe  propositiorrwas  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  legation 
to  Cyprus.  This  affair  produced  a  marked  cold- 
After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  bad  married 
Murria,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  and  bad  three 
children  by  bis  second  wife.  About  the  year  B.  c. 
56  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  which  he 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  tbe 
consent  of  her  father.  At  the  death  of  Hortensius 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  bock  again.  Heineccius 
(Anttg.  Rom.  lib.  i.  append,  c  47)  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (Otto  Min.  25),  that  Cato  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief,  leud  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  divorced  from  him  by  tbe  cere- 
mony of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensius.  Hei- 
neccius quotes  tbe  case  as  an  instance  of  a  marriage 
contracted  by  cotmtio  and  dissolved  by  remamapaHo, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  **  unumquodque  eo 
modo  dissohitur  quo  colli^atum  est."  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Cato  married  her  again  after  tbe 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  relation  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs.  In 
B»  c  55  he  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barhus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  elected.  In  the 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  With  no  better  success  was  he 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  proctorship  in  tbe  same 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  would  not 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  necessary 
to  obtain  a  majority.  Again,  in  an  unsuccessful 
opposition  to  the  Trebonian  law  conferring  extra- 
ordinary powers  upou  the  triumvirs,  we  find  him 
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engnged  in  popular  tumults  and  personal  conflict. 
At  length,  u.  c.  64,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this 
was  the  highest  office  to  which  ho  attained.  His 
exertions  during  his  praetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  bribery  of  the  consular  comitia  disgusted 
both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  votes.  Again 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
pat  his  attendants  to  flight;  but  be  persisted  in 
mounting  the  tribunal,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  violence  of  the  populace. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
naturally  wished  to  place  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  former.  In  b.  c.  5*2,  Pompey  was  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  but  as  the  nobles 
had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bi- 
bulos  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
sul, and  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
he  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
cius  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
day  of  bis  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play- 
-  ing  at  ball,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  b.  c.  49, 
Cato  supported  those  illegal  proceedings  [Cabsar, 
p.  550]  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Caesar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
suls to  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
availing grief.  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
heeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
party  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  moorn  until 
his  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
a  time  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
was  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past  Cato  re- 
commended a  temporising  policy.  Thoughts  of 
patriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Roman 
town,  and,  except  m  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
Roman  citizen. 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
the  defence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  three  of  Caesar's  legions,  Cato,  thinking  re- 
sistance useless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
took  flight,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
rachium.  Little  confidence  wan  placed  in  his  mili- 
tary skill,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
his  party  succeeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
object  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
felt  that  his  efforts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
limit  the  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey's  vic- 
tory at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
camp,  and  was  thus  saved  from  being  present 
at  the  disastrous  kittle  of  Pharsalia.  f&c.  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corey ra  with  the 
troops  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge ;  but  he 
offered  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar. 
Cicero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  offer.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey  ;  but  on  his  route 
he  received  intelligence  from  Cornelia  of  Poin- 
pev't*  assassination.    After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
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bttants  of  Cyrene,  who 
gates  to  Labienus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
markable fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Metellus,  Attius  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  bo  led  by  Cato' ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipio.  Most  proba- 
bly he  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
which  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  his  shoulders  were  unequal  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utterly  routed  at 
Thapsas.  (April  6th,  B.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vie- 
'nt^Hiir     C^&to  wiiii  tod  to  u  is  pi  i*6  tlic  Ro- 


torious  Caesar, 
mans  in  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  siege ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Plutarch  relates  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar- 
rative exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  slavery  of  Caesar's  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
corner  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  be  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  ho 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  was 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato  s  Phaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  falling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  lu>  was 
fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  B.  c.  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plutarch  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  cateh 
Cato ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  "  Cato, 
I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life." 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Sallust)  is  a  letter  written  in 
B.  c  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4—6.) 
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Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biography  and 
panegyric.  Shortly  after  his  death  appeared  Ci- 
cero's "  Cato,"  which  provoked  Caesar's  "Anti- 
cato,"  also  called  u  Anticatoncs,"  as  it  consisted  of 
two  books ;  but  the  accusations  of  Caesar  appear 
to  have  been  wholly  unfounded,  and  were  not  be- 
lieved by  his  contemporaries.  Works  like  Cicero's 
Cato  were  published  by  Fabius  Gallus,  and  M. 
Brutus.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
sonification of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times, 
the  closing  events  of  Cato's  life  have  been  often 
dramatised.  Of  the  French  plays  on  this  subject 
that  of  Deschamps  (1715)  is  the  best;  and  few 
dramas  have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Cato 
of  Addison.  (Plut.  Cato  Minor;  SalL  CatiL  54  ; 
Tacit  HisL  iv,  8  j  Cic  o>l  Alt.  L  18,  ii.  9  ;  Senec. 
Ep.  95 ;  VaL  Max.  vi. 2.  §  5  ;  Lucan, i.  128,  ii.  380; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  12. 35,  ii.  1, 24 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi  84 1, 
viii.  670;  Juv.  xL90;  Drumann's  Gesch.  Horns, 
v.  p.  153.) 

10,  11.  PORCIAR.  [PORCIA.] 

12.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  son  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  by  Atilia.  He  accompanied  his  father 
upon  his  flight  from  Italy,  and  was  with  him  at 
Utica  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Caesar  pardoned 
bim,  and  allowed  him  to  possess  his  father's  pro- 
perty. (Bell.  A/r.  89.)  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
attached  himself  to  M.  Brutus,  his  sister's  husband, 
and  followed  him  from  Macedonia  to  Asia.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  sensual  temperament, 
much  addicted  to  illicit  gallantry.  His  long  stay 
in  Cappadocia  on  a  visit  to  Marphadates,  who 
had  a  very  beautiful  wife  named  Psyche,  gave 
occasion  to  the  jest  that  the  young  Cato  and  his 
host  had  but  one  soul  (Psyche)  between  them. 
(Plut.  Colo  Minor,  73.)  At  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(b.  c.  42)  he  behaved  bravely,  and  sold  his  life 
dearly. 

13.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  by  Marcia,  and  therefore  half-brother  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent 
by  his  lather  to  Munatius  Rufus  at  Bruttium. 
(Plut.  Cato  Mia.  52.) 

14.  PoRCIA.  [PORCIA.] 

15.  A  son  or  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No.  9], 
and  a  sister  or  brother  of  Nos.  1 3  and  14,  as  we 
know  that  Cato  of  Utica  had  three  children  by 
Marcia.    (Lucan,  ii.  331.) 

16.  C.  Porcios  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigree, 
perhaps  descended  from  No.  5.  He  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  opponent  of  Poro- 
pey.  In  b.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accuse  A.  Gabi- 
nius  of  ambitus,  but  the  praetors  gave  him  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  the  accusation  against 
Pompey's  favourite.  This  so  vexed  him,  that  he 
called  Pompey  pritxitum  dictiitorem,  and  his  bold- 
ness nearly  cost  him  his  life.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  \. 
2.  §  9.)  In  a  c  56,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  prevented  the  Romans  from  assisting  Ptolemy 
Aulctes  with  troops,  by  getting  certain  priests  to 
read  to  the  people  some  Sibylline  verses  which 
threatened  Rome  with  danger  if  such  aid  were 
given  to  a  king  of  Egypt.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  15.) 
He  took  the  side  of  Clodius,  and  Milo  in  revenge 
raised  a  Laugh  against  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Cato  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gang 
of  gladiators,  whom  he  was  too  poor  to  support. 
Milo,  learning  this,  employed  a  stranger  to  buy 
ttiL  in  of,  iunx^  luid  t h i  n  L^'^t  Jiiit  i]iiis  tlii  ti  t>o 
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nianam  venditurum."  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iL  6.) 
Aitcrwaras  ne  made  inmseii  u&ettu  to  me  tnuin\in 
by  delaying  the  coraitia  in  order  to  promote  the 
election  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  when  they  were 
candidates  for  the  consulship  in  a.  c  55.  In  his 
manoeuvre  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by 
Nonius  Sufenas,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tri- 
bunate. (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  27,  28.)  In  the 
following  year  he  and  Sufenas  were  accused  of 
violating  the  Lex  Junia  et  Licinia  and  the  Lex 
Fufia,  by  proposing  laws  without  due  notice  and 
on  improper  days.  (Ascon.  in  Cic,  pro  Soauro.) 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  and  M. 
Scnurus,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  which,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  owing  to  tbe  interest  of  Pompey. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

On  the  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  we  find  only 
the  names  of  C.  Cato  and  M.  Cato.  Who  the 
former  was,  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  latter  is  M. 
Cato  of  Utica.  In  the  two  coins  annexed  the  ob- 
verse of  the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas, 


the  reverse  Victory  in  a  biga  ;  the  obverse  of  the 
latter  a  female  head,  the  reverse  Victory  sitting. 


CATO,  VALERIUS,  a  distinguished  gramma- 
rian and  poet,  who  flourished  at  Rome  during  the 
last  years  of  the  republic  Some  persons  asserted, 
that  he  was  of  Gaulish  extraction,  the  freedman  of 
a  certain  Bursenus ;  but  he  himself,  in  a  little  work 
entitled  Indiijnatio,  maintained,  that  he  was  pure 
from  all  servile  stain,  that  he  had  lost  his  father 
while  still  under  age,  and  had  been  stripped  of  his 
patrimony  during  the  troubles  which  attended  tho 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  Having  studied  under  Philo- 
comus  with  Lucilius  for  a  text-book,  he  afterwards 
acted  as  preceptor  to  many  persons  of  high  station, 
and  was  considered  particularly  successful  in  train- 
ing such  as  had  a  turn  for  poetry.  In  this  manner 
he  seems  to  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth; 
for  we  find  that  at  one  period  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a  magnificent  abode  at  Tusculum  ;  but,  having 
fallen  into  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  up 
this  villa  to  his  creditors,  and  retired  to  a  poor 
hovel,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  w;is  passed  in  the 
greatest  penury.  In  addition  to  various  works 
upon  grammatical  subjects,  he  was  the  author  of 
poems  also,  of  which  the  Lydia  and  the  Diana 
were  the  most  celebrated.  The  fame  thus  acquired 
by  him  as  an  author  and  a  teacher  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  following  complimentary  distich,  proba- 
bly from  the  pen  of  some  admiring  contemporary  : 
M  Cato  Grammaticus,  Latina  Siren, 
Qui  solus  legit,  ac  facit  poetaa." 

Suetonius  (de  Illustr.  Gram.  2—9),  to  whom  ex- 
clusively we  are  indebted  for  all  these  particulars. 
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has  preserved,  in  addition  to  the  above  lines,  short 
testimonies  from  Ticida  and  Cinna  to  the  merit*  of  the 
Lydia  and  the  Diana,  together  with  two  epigrams  by 
Furius  Bibacnlos  [Bibaculos],  which  contrast,  in 
no  very  feeling  terms,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
fall  flush  of  his  fame  and  prosperity—*  unicum 
magi « t rum,  summum  graminaticum,  optimum  poo- 
tamM — with  his  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
deroted  much  attention  in  his  earlier  years  to  the 
productions  of  Lucilius,  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho- 
race (lib,  L),  and  may  be  the  same  with  the  Cato 
addressed  by  Catullus  <lvi.),  and  with  the  Cato 
classed  by  Ovid  (7Vtat  ii.  4S5)  along  with  Ticida, 
Menunius,  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Cornificius.  • 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minor  Latin  poets 
will  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  have  been  known 
under  the  title  M  Valerii  Catonis  Dime.*1  We  ga- 
ther from  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor hjid  been  confiscated  during  civil  strife,  and 
assigned  to  veteran  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Filled  with  wrath  aod  indignation  on 
account  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
rightful  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
fields  he  had  loved  so  well-  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
about  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
away  from  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gazing  on 
his  flocks,  he  bids  a  last  farewell  to  them  and  his 
adored  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eternal  constancy. 
Such  is  the  argument  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  103d 
hue.  In  the  portion  which  follows,  the  bard  dwells 
with  envy  on  the  felicity  of  the  rural  retreats 
haunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  his  relentless  destiny,  which  had  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  bo 
observed,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invoca- 
tion of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  Battarus — "  Batta  ire  eyeneas 
repoUuuus  carmine  voces" — and  that  this  word  oc- 
curs again  and  again,  as  far  as  line  97,  forming  a 
sort  of  burden  to  the  song.  These  matters  bring 
premised,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
connexion  and  arrangement  of  the  different  part* 
of  the  u  Dirae."  2.  The  real  author.  3.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  Battarus. 

1.  To  all  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
care  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
reality  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
first,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
Battarus,  concludes  with  1.  103,  and  is  completely 
distinct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
from  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
as  a  separate  strain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  F.  Jacobs  (BUbliofhek  der  alien  LUeralur 
und  Kutut,  p.  ix.  p.  56,  Gotting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Putsch,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
confusion  probably  arose  from  the  practice  common 
among  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
out interposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  error, 
once  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  both  poems  sneak  of  the 
charms  of  certain  rural  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
regarded  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  other. 

2.  In  all  MSS.  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  in  several 
are  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
cafcdoguea  of  Virgil's  works  drawn  up  by  Donates 
and  by  Servius,  ** Dirae"  are  included.  Joseph 
Scaligcr, however, considering  that  in  language  and. 
versification  the  Dime  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Virgil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  submissive  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  circumstance*, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author; 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian  ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  arc  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  are 
singularly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  circumstances  ore  just  as  applicable  to  the  times 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battarus  arc  spoken  of 
under  Battarus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  princeps  of  Virgil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynhehn 
and  Pannarte  in  1469,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  early  impressions  of  the  Catalccta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Ley  den  (12mo. 
1652),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichstddt 
(Jena,  4  to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1 828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  "Anthologia"  of 
Burmann  (voL  ii.  p.  647),  and  in  the  "Poetae  La- 
tini  Minores"  of  Wernsdortf  (vol  iii.  p.  xlv.  Ac), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Nake,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  *  Rheinisches 
Museum"  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VE'TTIUS.  [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  a.  D.  14.  When  the  insnrrection 
was  quelled  by  Drusus,  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac 
Ann.  L  29;  Dion  Cass,  be  18.)  [L.  &] 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus,  the 
Cheruscan  chief,  was  descended.  (Tac.  Ann.  n.  16.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Stmbo 
(vii.  p.  292)  calls  Ucromerus.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotones.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Maroboduua,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  power 
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of  Maroboduus  was  in  its  decline,  Catualda  rcsol  ved 
upon  taking  vengeance.  He  assembled  a  large 
force,  and  iiiTadcd  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni. 
Maroboduus  fled  across  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  But  Ca- 
tualda  in  his  turn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
Hermunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  scut  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  62,  63.)  [L.S.] 

CATUONA'TUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  61,  de- 
feated Manlius  Lcntinus,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tin  us,  the  praetor  of  the  province,  and  would  hare 
destroyed  his  whole  array  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catugnatus  and  his  army 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Pomptinus  near  Solonium, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himself.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  47*  48  ; 
comp.  Liv.  JSpU.  103 ;  Ck.  de  Prop.  Cohm.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALE'RI US,  whose  pracnomcn 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  several, 
with  Apuleius  (Apoloy.),  designate  him  as  Caius, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvii. 
6)  as  Quintal,  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  (e.  g.  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  17 ; 
Plin.  Lc;  Martial,  i.  62,  x,  103,  xiv.  1&5;  Auson. 
Drcp.  dec).  According  to  Hieronymus  in  the 
Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  born  in  the  consulsliip 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  n.  c.  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  &  c  57.  The  second  dute  is  un- 
doubU'dly  erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Pompey,  B.  C  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  he  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  a.  c.  47.  (Carm. 
Iii.  and  cxiiL)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammurra,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  (ad  AtU  xiii.  52)  in 
B.  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (iv.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Virgil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  a  c.  1 7.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  father  of  Catullus,  was  a  person  of 

habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Poutus  in  his  own  yacht  On  the  other  band, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (lxviiL  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  (ciii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  lamentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
The*e  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fashion  of  the  times,  by  proceeding 


to  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Mommius, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  bitter  complaints  which  he 
pours  forth  against  the  exclusive  rapidity  of  his 
chief,  thut  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Tread — a  loss 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores  with  every  mark  of 
heartfelt  grief,  more  especially  in  the  affecting 
elegy  to  Hortalus — is  generally  supposed  to  have 
happened  during  this  expedition.  But  any  evi- 
dence we  possess  leads  to  a  different  inference. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortune  which 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  we  find  no 
notice  of  the  event  iu  the  pieces  written  immedi- 
ately before  quitting  Asia  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  language  of  those 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  debauchery 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  which  per- 
vades so  many  of  his  lighter  productions,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  characters,  seems  clear  from  the 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  his  pieces  are 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Cicero,  Alphe- 
nus  Varus,  Licinius  Calvus,  the  orator  and  poet, 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  others. 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  effusions  is  styled  Lesbia, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apuleius  was 
Clodia.  This  bare  fact  by  no  means  entitles  us  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Clodius 
slain  by  Milo.  Indeed  the  presumption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  high- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  but  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  one  whom 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurrilous  jests,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  him  all  the 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  slighted  and 
then  Openly  insulted.  Catullus  was  warm  in  his 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments.  No 
prudential  considerations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  for  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  only 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  scruples  not  on 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  offensive  im- 
putations on  Julius  Caesar.  This  petulance  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  be  seems  fully  disposed  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi.  10), 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  unpleasant 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  for  not 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  father  of  Catullus,  but  at  once  accepted 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  him 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.  (Suet. 
Jul.  73.) 

The  works  of  Catullus  which  have  come  down  to 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thrown  to- 
gether apparently  at  random,  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  the  author 
of  some  historical  compendium*  The  grammarians 
decided  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nepos,  mid 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Vtderii  Catuili 
ad  Cornelium  Nepotem  Liber.  The  pieces  arc  of 
different  lengths,  but  most  of  them  are  very  short. 
They  refor  to  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  are 
composed  in  so  many  different  styles  and  different 
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metres,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them 
systematically.  A  few,  such  an  the  hymn  to 
Diana  (xxxiv.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (1L), 
the  address  to  Furius  and  Aurelius,  and  the  two 
Hytnenaeal  lays  (IxL  lxii),  especially  the  former, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyrical.  The  Nup- 
tialsof  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upwards 
of  400  Hexameter  Hues  is  a  legendary  heroic 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  lxiv. — lxviL, 
although  bearing  liule  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  wanner,  fall  under  the  head  of 
elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
of  a  description'quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
nil  short,  occasional,  fugitive  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  passing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  evcry-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (//.  .V.  xxviii. 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  and  Terentianus  Maurus 
notices  some  Wiyphallico.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ciri*  and  the  I'enigUium  Veneris  have  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  ease, 
playful  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
slushing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  perfect 
in  their  kind.  Tho  lament  for  his  brother's  death 
is  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  cm  the  trans- 
formation of  Berenice's  hair  into  a  constellation, 
being  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
CaUimachus,  is  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  letirned  stiffness  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  is  impossible  net  to 
admire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sadden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
impossible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
essentially  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet's  works  is  the  Atys,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imagery 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
hemence of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensuality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (cxvi.)  in  extenuation,  although  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  the  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  vices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual. 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
rather  proceeds  from  habitual  impurity  of  expres- 
sion, and  probably  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
Rome  at  that  period. 
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The  epithet  doctut  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural- 
ized many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  giro 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more,  nearly  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Virgil  and  the  Augustan  a.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country- 
men, as  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonies 
from  the  pens  of  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  bat 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
dating the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Benrennto  Campesanu  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  some  archetype.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  147*2,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  147-,  and  two  nt  Venice  in  147 A 
and  1485  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statins,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Passeratius  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  r» 
cent  editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  \V. 
Doering.-  (Ed.  sec  Altona,  1834.)  Lachmann 
(BeroL  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.  1795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  fiur  language  is  that  of  the  Hon, 
George  Lamb,  Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R.] 

CA'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  Cato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  Lutatius  C.  F.  C  N.  Catulcs,  consul 
b,  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years.  Roth  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  inclination  to  abandon  the  contest. 


Ever 


since  the  battle  of  Panonnua  (2fi0)  the  Romans 
had  been  in  possession  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lilybaeum,  Drepanum,  and  the  fortified 
camp  upou  Mount  Eryx ;  bat  these  strongholds 
had  hitherto  defied  erery  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  having  abandoned  in  despair 
all  active  measures,  were  blockading  them  by  land, 
while  H ami! car  Barca  was  gradually  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  soon 
venture  to  meet  his  adversaries  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the 
ae&i  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  four 
large  fleets  within  a  very  short  period  (255—249), 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal  over  P.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  juncture  the  senate,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  only  one  path  to  success  lay  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort,  A  fleet  of 
200  ships  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albrnus, 
being  flamen  of  Mars,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  from  quitting  the  city,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Cat ul  us  liefore  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste  ;  but  this  w;is  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
1)  re  pan  urn  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  them  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  raw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Polybius,  to  run  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  hie  vessels  by  landing  their  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
dinciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegusa,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving  that  they  were  cut  off, 
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prepared  for  action  by  hauling  down  their  sails, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  the 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contest  seems 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
deep- laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  neither  manoeuvre 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  were  sunk  ; 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  of  the 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  East,  wore  and 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
di  Mister,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  officers, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  Hamilcar, 
investing  him  with  full  authority  to  accept  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  eager  to 
meet  these  overtures,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  concluding  a  glorious  peace  before  the 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  should  expire.  With  these  dispositions 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  upon :  1.  That  the 
Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syracusans, 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusans.  2.  That  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom.  3.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  instalments,  extending 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  stipulations, 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  people,  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  commissi  nncr* 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
affairs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  upon 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  submit. 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  should 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talents, 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  should  be 
diminished  by  ten  years ;  moreover,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  evacuate  all  the  islands  between 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  his  return  home  claimed  and  was 
allowed  his  well-won  triumph,  which  he  celebrated 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexatious-  opposition  on  the  part  of  Falto,  who 
pretended,  contrary  to  those  principles  of  military 
law  by  which  the  Romans  were  invariably  guided, 
that  be  was  entitled  to  all  the  glory  because  the 
commander-in-chief  had  been  disabled  by  his 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  final 
engagement  (Polyb.  i.  58 — 64;  Liv.  Epit.  19; 
Eutrop.  ii.  27  ;  Oros.  iv.  10 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §2; 
Zonar.  viii.  p.  398,  &c ;  Fast  Capitol) 

2.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  b.  c.  220,  with  L.  Veturius  Philo. 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  405.) 

3.  Q.  LuTATiua  Q.  p.  Catulus,  consul  b.  d 
102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  having  been  previously 
defeated  in  three  successive  attempts,  first  br  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  Manlius  (or  Mallius,  or  Manilius),  who 
was  consul  in  B.  c  1 05,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flavius 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c,  104.  He  either 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  103,  or  if 
unsuccessful,  his  disappointment  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  his 
repulses  are  enumerated.  (Pro  Plane.  5.)  At  the 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  office,  the  utmost 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.  The  Cimbri,  who 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  joined 
by  the  Teutoni,  the  Ambrones,  the  Tigurini,  and 
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various  other  tribes,  after  sweeping  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  over  Southern 
Gaul  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Kotnan  consuls.  Car  bo  (113),  Silanus  (109),  Cas- 
rius  (107),  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pro- 
consul Caepio  (105),  and  destroying  fire  Roman 
armies,  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vast  columns.  The  Teuton i  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Nice,  and  following  the  const  road  along  the 
shores  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  while  the  Cimbri 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  passes  from  the  Tyrol 
which  lead  down  by  Botzcn  and  Trent  to  the 
plains  of  the  Po.  It  was  determined  that  Marius 
should  oppose  the  Tentoni,  and  that  Catulus  with 
Sulla  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  array  was  en- 
tangled in  the  mountain  defiles.  How  well  the 
former  executed  his  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae)  is 
detailed  elsewhere.  [Mabius.]  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  less  glorious. 
Catulus,  fearing  to  weaken  his  force  by  attempting 
to  guard  the  passes,  took  np  a  position  on  the 
Adige  (Athesis)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  rocky  gorges  which  confine  its  waters  near 
their  source,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
attacked  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  "that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
fensive tactics  of  their  general,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach- 
ment who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
ttte  du  pout,  the  bridge  would  have  at  once  been 
won,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Catulus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  pot 
upon  his  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
general,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  his  own.  For  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos- 
ing that  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
head,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  fugitives,  fell  back  behind  the  Po, 
thus  abandoning  the  whole  of  Transpadane  Gaul 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marias,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
armies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  tho  Cimbri,  whom  they 
found  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  Vercelli 
(Vercellae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teutoni,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  July, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marius,  were  posted 
on  the  wings.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
prodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
having  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
them  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict 
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fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefore  belonged 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  version  of 
the  story  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Sulla,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo- 
rical work  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  degree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  tho  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viiL 
253), 

**  Nobilis  ornatur  lauro  collcga  scconda." 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Satuminus  *,  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  suffocated  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac- 
complished man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  bis  own 
language.  (Cic.  de  OraL  iii.  8,  Brut.  35.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  L  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Oellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  **  M  on  omenta  Catuli" — the  temple  of 
**  Fortuna  hujusce  dici,"  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  w  Porticos  Catuli "  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  razed  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  are 
given  in  Orclli,  Otiom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  366,  &c. ;  Plat, 
Afar.  SulL  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  74;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
21  ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  VaL  Max.  vL  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  Catulus  is  introduced  iu  tho 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Crassus.  The  mother  of  Catulus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  father  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Caksar,  Nos.  8,  10.] 

A.  Q.  Lutatius  Q.  f.  Q.  N.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  father's  fate,  having  been 
included  in  the  same  proscription.  Throughout 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  for  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  class  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemiliu*  Lcpidus  in  B.  c  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  of 
his  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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by  abrogating  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  spring,  Lepidus  marched  against  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  defeated  by  Catulus  in  the  battle 
of  the  MQvian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  toon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  an  insurrection.  [Lkpidus.] 
Catulus,  although  true  to  his  party  and  his  prin- 
ciples denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  dis- 
graced the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject  was  most  unequivocally 
expressed  when  Pompcius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (a.  c.  79)  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Verrcs  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Gabinian  and  Maailian  laws  (b.  c  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu- 
lace, on 'the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem- 
plated enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
individual,  Ca talus  a»ked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  bo  fill  their 
favourite,  the  crowd,  almost  with  one  voice,  shouted 
back  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Craasus  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  length 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  c.  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  u  parens  patriae." 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Catulus  used  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  uoutitf.  he  had  l>ecn  defeated  hv 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
is  clear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  of  the  office  of  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimatee  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bill.  Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellus 
Celor,  B.  c.  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  country's  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (Orelli,  Onom.  TulL  ii.  p. 
367,  &c. ;  SalL  Cutil.  35,  40,  Frag,  llidor.  i  iiL; 
Tacit  Hi$L  hi.  72;  Sueton.  JuU  15,  GaJb.  2; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5 ;  Plus.  Croat.  13,  Cat.  Min. 
16 ;  Senec  Eput.  97  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvi  13,  calls 
him  priuceps  scnatus,  rd  rt  wmmra  rqr  fiovXift  >fr, 
at  the  time  of  the  Oabinian  law.  See  also  xxxviL 
37,  46,  xbr.  2  ;  Orelli,  Inscrip.  n.  31.)    [W.  R.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness, caution, 
sagacity,  or  the  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aelius 
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Paetus,  who  was  consul  B.  c  198  [Pabtuo],  and 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelius,  consul  in  a.  o.  4, 
with  C.  Sentius  Saturn inus.    (VelL  Pat.  ii.  103.) 

CATUS  DECIA'NUS,  procurator  of  Britain 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  a.  o. 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  his  extortion  and 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt.  The 
Unions  commenced  the  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Canuuodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  Paiulinus,  the 
Ufgate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colonists  ap- 
plied to  Catus  for  assistance,  who  was,  however, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  the  fall 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  PetUius  Cere- 
alis,  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  Gaul.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  bis  office  of  procurator  by  Julius  Glas- 
sicianus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  32,  38;  Dion  Cass.  lxii 
2 ;  comp.  Boadicba.) 

CATUS,  Fl'RMIUS,  a  senator,  was  the  ac- 
cuser of  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus  in  a.  d.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catus  was  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  island, 

he  brought  against  his  sister;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  former  sen-ice  in  the  accusation  of  Drusus, 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  senate.  (Tac,  Ann.  ii  27, 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARl'NUS,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caesar 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  i 
jects  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  &  c.  54. 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  his 
Amtnorix.    (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  54,  vi  5.) 

CA'VARUS  {Kaiaoofi,  the  last  king  of  _ 
portion  of  the  Gauls  which  settled  in  Thrace  and 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribute  from 
Byzantium.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediation  that 
Prusias  L.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  Byzantium  in  B.C.  219.  He  was  ulti- 
mately slain  in  battle  against  the  Tbracians,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Gaols  in 
their  country.  fPolyb.  iv.  46.  52.)  Polybius 
calls  htm  **  a  royal-hearted  and  magnanimous  man" 
({3curtkut6t  Trj  <puoti  jred  /ieyaA^^ymr),  and  says 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  racrcltants  sailing 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Sostratus  of  Choked  on. 
(Polyb.  viii  24,  and  ap.  Aiken,  vi.  p.  252,  d.) 
44  (^^8x00*'  was  perhaps  rather  a  national  name 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Cavari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  which 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  186  ;  Dole- 
champ,  ad  Aiken.  I.e.)  [E.  E.] 

CAU'CALUS  (KooiroAoj),  of  Chios,  a  rhetori- 
cian, of  whom  an  euloginm  on  Heracles  is  men- 
tioned by  Atbenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  states 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompus. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  Photius(«.  v. 
Aiurtov  kokoV)  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  Kaiiicaaos  must  be  changed  into 
KavKoXos.  [L.  S.] 

CAUCON  (KooVtfr^asonef  Cclaenus,  who  was 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  god- 
dess from  Kleusis  to  Messenc,  where  he  whs  worship- 
ped as  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lepreos. 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4,  27.  9  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Lvcaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Caucon. 
(Apollod.  in.  8.  $  1.)  [I*  S.] 

CAUDl'NUS,  a  surname  of  several  of  the 
Cornelii  Lcntuli  [Lbktulus.] 
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CEDES. 
CAUNU&  [Dydi.is.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Kaovaios)y  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  Cn  us  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
worshipped.  (Steph.  Dyz.  $.  v.  Kaovs ;  corap. 
Pnus.  viiL  25.  it,)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  (Kaiirrptos),  a  son  of  Achilles 
and  the  Amazon  Penthcsileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Caystrus  was  helieved  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Caystrius,  together  with  Asius,  had  a  heroum  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ;  Serv. 
ad  Ac*,  xi.  661.)  LI-  S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (KteaXwot),  a  brother  of  Nico- 
machus,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Diranus,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c.  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
revealed  it  to  Philotas  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the"  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Cebalinus  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dimnus.  (Curt.  ri.  7;  I>«od.  xvii.  79.)  [Phi- 
lotas.] 

CEDES  (rUfnj),  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xcn.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17  ;  Plat.  Crit. 
p.  45,  b.)  lie  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  (J'luusd.  p. 
69,  c)  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
have  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy,  ((nil.  ii. 
18;  Macrob.  SaL  I  11;  Loctant.  iii.  24.)  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (ii.  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  viz.  nfraf,  'Eff8<fynj,  and  +pi5vix°*»  all 
of  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
to  Callippus  of  Athens.  The  last  two  of  these 
works  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the  n<Va£  is  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Lucian, 
Apolog.  42,  Rket.  PraecepL  6;  Pollux,  iii.  95; 
Tertullian,  I)e  Praetcript.  30;  Aristaenet  i.  2.) 
This  II.)  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  nnd 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  nt  Athens  or  Thehes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  con  tern  plating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  mil  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas 
calls  this  iraa£  a  Sirj-yijo-ir  t«5i»  «V"Ai3oi/,  an  ex- 
planation which  U  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
Vi'pal  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  dilferent  work 
from  the  one  we  ikisscss.  This  and  other  circum- 
stances have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
itlva£  is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Coin's,  and  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cel>e*  of  Cyzicus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (A then, 
iv.  p.  156.)  But  the  *iva£  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
crutic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  tieen  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
passages  («.  g.  c.  13)  where  persons  art  mentioned 
belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  ond  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  irlva^  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  it  ore  very  numerous.  1 1  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modern  Greek,  and  Arabic.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  Tho 
first  edition  of  the  (ireek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to.,  without  dnte), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  M  Institutiones 
et  alia  Opuscula"  of  C.  Lascoris.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  nnmher  of  other  editions,  among 
which  wo  need  notice  only  those  of  II.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560,  flvo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640,  4to., 
with  on  Arahic  translation  by  Klichmann)  of  Jac. 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schul/e 
(Ilumluirg.  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1708,  l2mo^  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M. Meihom,  and  Adr.  Kelnnd  (Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  17-0, 
0vo.)  The  best  modern  editions  arc  those  of 
Schweighauscr  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus  and 
also  separately  printed  (Strassburg,  1806,  12mo.), 
and  of  A.  Conies  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  DM.  Grace,  ii.  p.  702,  &c  ;  Klopfer, 
De  Cebctu  Tabula  Ire*  LtisteriationcSy  Zwickau, 
1818,  <5cc.,  4to. ;  Mt  moires  de  C  Academic  de»  In- 
tcri/4.  iii.  p.  146,  Ac,  xlviii.  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEDREN  (K«€p^v),  a  river-god  in  Irons,  the 
father  of  Asteropc  or  llesperie  and  Oenonc.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  Ac;  Ov.  Met.  xL  769.)  [L.  S.) 

CEDRl'ONES  (K«§p«oVt>0*  »  »°n  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclu*.  (Horn. 
//.  viiL  318,  xi  521,  xvi.  736.)  [  L.  S.] 

CECEIDES  ( Ktj«i'8tjj ),  of  llermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes (A^o.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  tho  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.    The  Scholiast  on  that 
(Kissagc  remarks,  that  Ceceidca  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  **  Panoptac." 
(Comp.  Suidas,  *.  p.  Kq«flbM ;  Dode,  GmmL  sfcf 
Lyr.  DickUc,  der  Jfellen.  ii.  p.  303,  note  1.)  I L.  S.J 

CECROPS  (Ks's-pon^),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
dari red  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  ns 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a>i)7«iji, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dmgon.  Hence  he  is  called 
5ivtrr;s  or  if  minus.  (Ilvgin.  Fuh.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6;  Died,  i.  28;   Aristnph.  Vrsp.  438;   Uv.  Met, 
ii.  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  8i<pt»»js 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der.   He  was  married  to  A^mulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
an. I  three  daughters,  Agrnulos,  liersc,  and  Pan- 
drosos.    (Apnllod.  I.e.;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)    In  his 
reign  Poseidon  calle<l  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  wmcu  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the.  V.recbthean  well,  from  its  Wing 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Krechthcn*.  (Pans.  >•  -«'• 
§  fi  ;  Herod,  viii.  M.)    The  nuvmo  B°t~*T"£ 
ed  to  take  possesion  of  the  country  »  but  Mhens, 
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who  entertained  the  same  desire,  planted  an  ©live- 
tree  on  tbe  bill  of  the  acropolis,  which  continued 
to  be  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Cecrops  as  her  witness  while 
she  planted  it,  he  decided  in  her  favour  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  ber  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  well.  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  author  of  tbe  first  elements  of 
civilized  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  also  as  the 
introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  Zeus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(ni have*)  in  their  stead.  (Paus.  viii.  2.  $  1 ;  Strab. 
iz.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  n  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae  and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  he  room  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  iz.  S3,  §  1 ;  Strab. 
iz.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Praxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(Apoliod.  iii.  15.  §§1,5;  Paus.  L  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelagian  race ;  and  Mil- 
ler justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  arc  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
transplanted  from  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  baud  of  colonists  from 
Sais  in  Egypt  (Diod.  L  29;  SchoL  ad  Arid.  Pint. 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modern  times.  (MdUer,  Orekom.  p.  123; 
Thirlwall,  Cm**,  i.  p.  66,  &c)  [L.  S  ] 

CEDRE'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (TtOpytos  6  Ke- 
Spittfo),  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  work 
(Srfro^ts  Urroplttv)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  facts,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  authors ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  g resit  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopsis  arc  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scylitxes  Curopalates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  latter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 


than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ce- 
rt renin  was  the  plagiarist,  although,  of  course,  he 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  annals 
of  Curopalates.  The  style  of  Cedrenus  is  very 
barbarous.  Gtidin  (Comment,  de  Script.  Eede*. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1130)  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  Idrofa  is, 44  Com- 
pendium Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  I sancum 
Comnenum  ( 1 057  )."  The  first  edition,  published 
by  Xy lander,  Basel,  1506,  foL,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  preface,  is  very  deficient,  as 
Xy lander  perused  an  incomplete  MS.  A  good 
edition  was  published  by  Goar  and  Fabrot,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Curopalates,  Paris,  1647, 
2  vols.  foL,  with  a  new  translation,  a  glossary 
of  barbarisms  and  a  preface  of  Fabrot.  This 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  editors 
having  collated  good  MSS-,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  numerous  passages  taken  from 
Curopalates ;  it  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection  of 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  Itnma- 
nnel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39,  2  vols,  in  8vo.;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  like- 
wise the  Annals  of  Curopalates.  (The  Preface*  of 
Xylandcr  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedrenus 
Fabric.  BiU.  Oraec  vii.  p.  464,  &c  ;  Leo  AUatitu, 
De  Georgiit.)  [  W.  P.] 

CEIO'NIUS,  a  common  name  under  the  em- 
perors. 

1.  Cbionius  Albinos,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  emperor 
Albinus,  put  to  death  by  Severus  (Spart-Srwer.  13), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  prac  foetus  urbi  under 
Valerian.    ( Vopisc  A  urttian.  9.) 

2.  Cbionius  Bassus,  a  friend  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Vopiscus  (Aurelian.  31),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  full  name  was  Ceio- 
nius  Virius  Bassus,  and  he  was  consul  in  A.  D.  271. 
(Fast.) 

3.  CBIONIUS  COMMODUA.  [Cohmoocs.] 

4.  Cbionius  J ULIAND8,  a  friend  of  the  historian 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  2.) 

5.  Cbionius  Postumius,  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Albinus  (Capitol.  Clotl.  Albin.  4),  whose  full 
name  was  Dec.  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Albi- 
nus [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  Cbionius  Postumianub,  a  relation  of  tho 
emperor  Albinus.  (CapitoL  Clod.  Albin.  6.) 

7.  Cbionius  Vbruh.  [Vbrus.] 
CELAENO  (KsAotrw),  a  Pleiad,  daughter  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Lycus  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Lvcus  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheus.  (Apoliod. 

iii.  10.  $  1 ;  Ov.  Her.  xix.  135 ;  SchoL  ad  Apvllutt. 
Rhod.  iv.  1561;  TwJtx,  ad  Lyonph.  132.) 

There  are  several  other  mythological  beings  of 
this  name :  namely,  a  Harpy  ( Virg.  Aen.  iii.  21 IX 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus(Hygin.  Fab.  157),  a  daughter 
of  Hyamus  (Paus.  z.  6.  §2),  a  Donaid  (Strab,  xii. 
p.  579;  Apoliod.  ii.  1.  §  6),  and  an  Amazon.  (Di  d. 

iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 
CELE'DGNES  (K*A«8sto),  the  soothing  god- 
desses, were  frequently  represented  by  the  ancients 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  song.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  lynges. 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  golden 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
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(Paua.  ix.  5.  §  5 ;  A  then.  vii.  p.  290  ;  Philostr. 
ViL  Apollo*,  vi.  11;  Pind.  Fragm.  25,  p.  668,  Ac 
ed,  Bockh;  comp.  Huschke  and  Bbttiger,  in  the 
Mar  TnUcke  Mercur,  ii.  p.  58,  Ac)      [L.  8.] 

CELER.  1.  A  freedman  of  Aniens,  in  all  pro- 
bability. (Ck.  ad  AtL  x.  1,  xi.  4,  xii.  8.) 

2.  A  Roman  knight,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero'*  reign,  a.  d.  55.  ^Tac  Ann.  ziii.  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  m  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  scourged  to  death  in  the  comitinm  for  having 
committed  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  virgin, 
although  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last. 
(Pliu.  Ep.  it.  11;  comp.  Suet.  Dom.  8;  Dion 
Cass.  lxvii.  3.) 

CELER,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
renown,  was,  together  with  Sererus,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nero's  immense  building,  the  golden 
house,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  arc  now 
visible  in  the  baths  of  Titos,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
still  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
of  Ostia  and  Port  us  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  larger  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  not  the  emperor's  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  lain  Avenue  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
near  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
executing  their  intention  by  the  death  of 
employer.  (Tac  Amu  XT.  42 
1830,  No.  83.)  [L.  U.J 

CELER,  ASPNIUS,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
ligula, and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.N.  ix.  17. 
a.  31)  as  a  man  of  consular  rank ;  but  when  he  was 
consul  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
of  C.  Asinios  Gallus,  consul  B.  c  8. 

CELER,  CAN  PN I  US,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ters. He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
(lMiilostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  22,  who  calls  him  t*\vo- 
ypwpof}  CapitoL  Ver.  2;  Aristeid.  Or.  Sucr.  5. 
toL  L  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Piso,  persuaded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Oer- 
manicus,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
Tiously  sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Tac.  Ann. 

*  CELER,  P.  EONATIUS.  [Barba.] 
CELER,  METELLUS.  [Metkllus.] 
CELEUS  (Ki»A*©s),  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus- 
band of  Metaneira.  When  Demcter,  on  her  wan- 
derings in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
she  stayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
in  order  to  destroy  bis  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 
at  night  into  the  fire ;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  ber  child  in 
the  fire,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
(lames.  Dcmeter,  to  make  np  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Celeus.  (ApoUod.  L  5.  |  1 ;  Tbiptolrmus.)  Ce- 
leus is  described  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis,  and  his  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Horn.  //jm*.  in  Demi.  101,  Ac;  Paua.  i. 
38.  §  3,  iL  14.  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
,  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  19.)  [US.] 


CELSUS. 

CELSUS  (7*.  Comeluu\  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  Trelclh'us  Pollio.  [Comp. 
AuRKOLuaj  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
a.  n.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Cclsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  lands  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibius  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Poraponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron- 
tier. So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hands  of  (jnllienn,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downfall  of  Cclsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  shun  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the 
ing  sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  : 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T.  Cornelius  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Goltaius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trcbcll.  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyrann.)  [YV.  R.] 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Libnn.  £fr.  627,  1581,  OnU.  xxvi  voL  iL 
p.  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian. 
There  was  another  Cclsus,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  bat  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  ASyot  dAn^'i,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Grigknbs.)  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  belief  in 
magic  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
PlatonisU,  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  (SAjj),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doe- 
trine  of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
sours  relation  to  God,  of  the  spirit  of  man  at 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  from  the  tfAn  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  are  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origen,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  d enters  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Cclsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufficiency,  ignorance. 
In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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proached  the  Christians  as  slaves  of  n  blind  belief,  I 
in  another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  cvcr- 
Taiying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (StiXdv  nal  iptKoavaarop 
y4vot)t  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christum  promises  are  offered  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  oar  Lord's  coming  to  save 
them,  rl  Si  to«i  dvanapr^Tots  oil*  i*t!x<p&n ;  he 
also  argued  d  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  God  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenes,  adv.  Cels. ;  Bruckcr,  Hist.  Crii.  PkU. 
Per.  iu,  i.  1, 2,  8  ;  Ncander,  Geschtchle  der  ChristL 
Kirtbt-t  vol.  L  sect  2.)  [O.  E.  L.  C.] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
-whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (i. 
B).  Ho  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace's  Epistles 
(L  8),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons'  writings.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  tho  poet  Pedo  Albinovanus, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.  [Albinovanus.] 

CELSUS,  APPULE1US,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
turipa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Largus  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Compos.  Medi- 
caw.  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herbarium*,  seu  de  Mcdicaminibtu  Ifcr- 
barum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appulcius 
Barbaras  [Appuleito],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponicn, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopen,  De  TcrexHo  ei  Donato,  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
arc  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  to  Thcmison  ( Praef.  lib.i.  pp.  5, 9,  iii.  4,p.43) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsas 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  tho  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  Re  Rust.  i.  1.  14)  and  by  Quin- 
tili.m  (xiL  11),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 

"  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  his  pracnomcn 
was  A  ulus  or  A  urriius,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Aurclitt*. 


in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine.  (H.  JV1 
xxix.  1,  &c)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  bis  work 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  tl>e  operation  of 
remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  recommended 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  it  seems 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  he  was  a  phy- 
sician by  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  general  science.  Qnintilian  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  him  (xii.  11)  "  mcdiocri 
vir  ingenio,"  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  on  all 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agriculture 
and  military  tactics.  Of  these  numerous  works 
only  one  remains  entire,  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
Medicine;  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  his  name  in  1569, 
8vo.,  Colon.,  with  the  title  u  Aurelii  Cornclii 
Celsi,  Rhetoris  vetustissimi  et  clarissimi,  de  Arte 
Dicendi  Libcllus,  primum  in  Luccm  editus,  curante 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio."  This  little  work  is 
inserted  by  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  his  BUJiolieea 
Latino,  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pages, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  **  De  Mcdicina,™  On  Afe- 
dieinc,  is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  commences 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  tho  history  of  medicine, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  sects, 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Empiric!,  which  has  been 
given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  350,  379.  The  first 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  conside- 
ration of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology ;  the  remaining  books  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseases 
and  their  treatment;  tho  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations;  and 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  particu- 
larly belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, Celsus,  for  tho  most  part,  pursues  the  method 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia ;  he  is  not,  however,  ser- 
vilely attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  contrary  to  his, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  ex- 
perience. He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and  watching 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  regulating 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  appear 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dis- 
plays considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  em- 
ployed with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. His  regulations  for  the  employment  of 
blood-letting  nnd  of  purgatives  arc  laid  down  with 
minuteness  and  precision  (iL  10,  Ac,  p.  30,  &c); 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of 
the  humours,  the  rales  which  he  prescribed  were 
not  very  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  tho  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place 
(iii.  3,  &c,  p.  43,  &c),  are  correct  and  judicious; 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  Nature, 
conceiving  that  fever  consisted  essentially  in  an 
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effort  o!  the  constitution  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the 

EroccM  would  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
ere  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Naturae,**  which  has  hnd  so  much  influence 
over  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
of  modern  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
ha*  perhaps  led  to  a  less  hazardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  have  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

Hut  perhnps  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  are  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Did.  of  Ant.  art.  CJhirurgia, 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
Tery  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  arc  termed  the  **  capital**  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practised, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Cclsus  wrote,  was  com- 
paratively much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Medicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Cclsus  forms  an- 
other curious  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
like  his  Surgery,  marks  a  stato  of  considerable 

his  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  move  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multifarious 
compounds  which  were  afterwords  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
until  our  own  timet.  The  style  of  Celsos  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
his  work  having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modern  times ;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
suppose  that  this  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
Some  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
IHcL  of  Ant.  art.  Phynolagia;  but  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  many  passages  of  his  work  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
differs  from  him  occasionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  De  Metlicina 
L&ri  Oda,  has  been  published  very  often ;  Chou- 
lant  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  small  tbL,  edited  by  BarthoL  Fontius:  it  is 
said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibdcn  in  his  BMiotk.  Spencer.  I  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
12mo. ;  Almcloveen,  AmsteL  1G87,  12mo.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted);  Targa,  Patav.  1769, 
4to.  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  roost 
subsequent  editions)  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1785,  4 to.  ; 
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Argent.  1806,  ftvo.  2  vols. ;  and  Milligan,  Edinb. 
182b",  Ovo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulnnt  is  that  by  F.  Ritter  and  H.  Alberi, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  Ktiglish,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chiefly  mnde  for  the  nse  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  arc  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsns  and  his  writings,  which  nre  enumerated  by 
Chottlant,  but  which  cannot  t«  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Lo  Clcrc's  Hist,  de  la  Med.; 
Haller's  BiiJioth.  Medic.  J'ltirt.  vol.  i. ;  Sprengel*M 
//id.  de  la  Mid.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Rostock's  Hid. 
of  Med^  and  Choulont's  /hmdhuch  der  Bucher- 
Icunde  fur  die  Adtere  Medicin,  Lcipx.  1840,  8vo.T 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  been  token.  I VV.  A.  O.J 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tac 
Ann.  vi.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constant!- 
nople  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julim  Celstu  Vir  Clarusimut  d  G»nes 
recenmi,  or  Julius  Celsus  ComUinlinus  V.  C.  Ifji. 
Many  modern  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proof.  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  JulU 
Cdsi  Commentarii  de  Vita  Caesaris ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (Petrar- 
chae,  Historia  Julii  Caesaris,  Lips.  1827)  to  lie  a 
work  of  Petrarch's.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celsus  by  Dodwell,  appended  to  ImAunuUs 
Quindilianet  d  Stalumi,  Oxon.  169& 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heincocitis  have 
dearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  acra.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Cclsus,  the  son,  and  Keratitis  Priscus.  (Dig. 
1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  47.)  Ho  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
cenus  Verus,  who  was  probably  a  consul  euffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  s.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Duccnus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  late  a 
period,  unless  Celsns  the  father  attained  to  an  un- 
usual age.  Thus  Wieling  (Jurisvrw/entia  Rest*- 
tula,  p.  .151)  and  OuiL  Grotius  (De  Vitis  Jurisp. 
ii.  c.2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.Cejonius 
Commodus  Verus,  who  was  consul  a.  d.  106. 
Others  ore  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consul  a.  d.  121. 
Ant.  Angnstinus  (/As  Nommibus  Propriis Paudec- 
tomm,  c.  3,  p.  259,  n.  Tg.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  i».  134.  Heineccius 
;|  (I/Ut.  Jur.  Civ.  §  241,  u.)  is  for  Qccennnis  Genu- 
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nus,  who  was  consul  suflfectuii  a.  d.  57*  and  whose 
cognomen  might  have  been  Vera*.    It  wa»  in  the 


council  of  Ducenus  Verus  that  the  opinion  of 
Celsus  the  hither  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  as  law.  He  held  (to 
use  the  nomenclature  of  English  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tes- 
tator. (As  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  LHct.  of  Ants.  v.  Convtntm ; 
also  Cic  BruL  22 ;  Plin.  Ep.  L  20  ;  Anun.  Mar. 
zxxiii.  c  vli. ;  Suet  Tiber.  33  ;  Tittdi  em  Corpore 
Ulpiami,  1.  s.  13 ;  Cod.  1.  tit  61 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  21. 
a,  2,  pr.;  tit  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit  1.  a.  89,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  Celsus  the  father.  The  Celsns 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit  14. 
a,  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit  7.  a  29.  §  1,  was  Celsus 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  father,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pater  or  JUiut.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  (Hist.  Jurisp.  Bom.  iii.  c  1 . 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4.  a  3.  H  6,  7 ;  Dig.  31.  a  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  viz.  P.  Juvcntius 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name*  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Celsus  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest  Stockmann  (ad  Bachii  Hut.Jtmsp. 
Rom,  loc  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
(Pratf.  ad  The*,  i.  p.  28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  vis.  father,  son,  and  grandson ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  inGruter(p.607)to 
have  been  promagister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Celsus, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist  Those 
who,  like  Menage  (Amoen.  Jut.  c  XX.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son,  must  suppose  that 
the  son  discharged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  father,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  Ufa  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  tbe  life  of  his  son,  are  GuiL  Grotius, 
Gravina,  and  Strauchiua.  (  Vitae  vet.  JCtorum,  No. 
2,  p.  14.)  The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boost  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventius, C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latcra- 
nenais.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  (Majansius,  ad  XXXJCtat, 
ii.  pp.  236—255.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVrTNTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
ttan,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  others;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessing his  innocence,  and  by  promising  to  unravel 
tho  whole  plot  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviL  IS;  Phi- 
lostrat  ViL  ApolL  Tyan.  vil  3.)  He  was  after- 
wards highly  favoured  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
Trajan.  Pliny  (£)>.  vi.5)  mentions  an  altercation 
him  and  Lkanius  Ncpos,  concerning  the 
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cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  Varinus.  Celsns  was 
then  praetor,  and,  as  tho  teat$  amrafas  were  at  that 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16),  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  years  of  age.  This 
would  give  a.  o.  67  for  tbe  year  of  the  birth  of 
Celsus,  for  tbe  cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  was 
pleaded  when  M.  Acilius  was  consul-elect  ( Plin. 
Ep.  v.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  101.  Celsus 
was  twice  consul.  The  date  of  his  first  consulship 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  n.  129, 
when  he  had  C,  Neratius  Marcel  1  us  for  his  col- 
league. (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  §  6.)  He  was  a 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperor's  coun- 
cil (Sportian.  Hadrian,  c.  18,  where  for  Julius 
Celsus  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsus),  and  he  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reign,  for 
Julianus.  the  jurist  in  a  fragment  of  a  work 
(JJi<fc*ia)  which  was  written  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  3. 
tit  5.  s.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  a  18),  speaks  of  CcUus 
in  the  past  tense : — 44  Quod  etiam  Juvontio  Celso 
apertissime  pbicuit*   (Dig.  28.  tit  2.  a  28,  pr.) 

Celsus  received  legal  instruction  from  his  father, 
and  is  supposed  from  several  indications  in  extant 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philosophy, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  His  edu- 
cation was  probably  attended  to  with  great  care, 
for  his  stylo  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  latinity 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  Vaila  and  Floridua,  who 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancient  Re- 
man jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  carp  at  in 
Celsus.  There  are  fragments  which  prove  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  33.  tit  10. 
s.  7,  13.  tit  3.  a  3.)  He  early  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  youthful  opinions 
was  followed  by  Julianus,  and  is  cited  by  Paulus. 
(Dig.  45.  tit  1.  a  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Celsus  adolet- 
cens  we  are  hereto  understand  Celsus  the  younger.) 
Celsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  writings 
of  his  predecej-sors,  for  in  the  20  pages  which  his 
142  fragments  occupy  in  Homme!  ( I'aUmge*.  Pam- 
drct.\  will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  Aelius, 
Ilrutus,  Cased li us,  Cato,  Livius  Drusus,  Q.  Mucius 
Scnevola,  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  C.  Trebatius  Testa, 
Aelius  Tubero,  M.Tullius  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius, 
Nerva,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Seinp.  Proculus,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  In  return,  wo  find  him  quoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  as  Juli- 
anas, Pomponius,  Maccianus,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institutes  and  the 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  a  10  Justinian  mentions 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  Celsus  concerning 
deafness.  He  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  sect 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  thinker, 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nerva,  and  his 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Sabinus 
and  Cassiua  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  a  25.  §  1 ;  21.  tit. 
2.  a.  29,  pr. ;  12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  12.  tit  5. 
a  6.)  In  the  frogmen  to  of  Celsus  there  are  several 
passages  which  betoken  great  self-confidence  and 
uncivil  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  professional 
etiquette)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modern.  A  Roman 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  44  mihi  videtur," 
44  I  think,"  44  vcrius  est** 44  tbe  better  opinion  is ;" 
but  Celsus  sometimes  omits  such  modest  forms  of 
expression.  For  example,  it  appears  from  Dig.  21. 
tit  2.  a  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nona's  opinion 
f  alse.  But  the  grossest  instance  of  rudeness  occurs 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  inquired 
the  person  by  whose  band  a  wUl  was 
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written  was  thereby  disqualified  from  being  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses.  M  J  uventius  CeUus  La- 
beoni  suo  aalutem.  Ant  non  intelligo  de  quo  me 
consulueris,  nut  valdc  stulta  est  consul tatio  tun : 

Jilus  enim  quam  ridiculum  est  dubitare,  an  aliquis 
ore  testis  adhibitus  hit,  quoniam  idem  et  tabulas 
testamenti  Kripserit.n  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  a  27.) 
This  question  and  this  answer  obtained  such  un- 
desirable celebrity  among  civilians,  that  silly  ques- 
tions were  called  (juaestioncs  IkmiUianae,  and  blunt 

He  wrote — 1.  Digestorum  IAbri  XXXIX.  after 
the  order  of  the  praetor's  edict.  Seven  books  of 
this  work,  via.  zxx — xxxvi,  were  occupied  by  a 
commentary  on  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaca. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  works  of  Celsus  of 
which  pore  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  compi- 
lations of  Justinian,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
then  extant  It  belongs,  according  to  Blume's 
theory,  to  the  Classis  Edictalis  of  the  Digest. 
2.  Eputolan*  of  which  Ulpian  (Dig,  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3. 
§  1)  cites  the  11th  book.  3.  Quaestiones,  which, 
according  to  a  citation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  2. 
a  19.  §  3),  consisted  of  at  least  19  books.  4.  Cotn- 
mentarii,  of  which  the  7th  book  is  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  tic  2.  a  19.  §  6.)  5.  Institutional  in 
7  books,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  243).  Gravina  (Orig. 
Jar.  Civ.  lib.  i.  §  49,  p.  68)  says,  that  Celsus  left 
a  work  De  Ifsucapionibu*,  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  father;  but  this  statement  is  given  without 
authority,  and  appears  to  be  an  error  partly 
copied  from  Panciroli  (de  Claris  Leg.  Interp.  p.  44), 
who  cites  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
a  47)  referring  not  to  Celsus,  but  to  Ncrva  films. 

(Heinecc  de  Juventio  (Jdso,  Op.  LL  pp.  518-532; 
Schott  de  Quaestione  Domiiiana,  Lips.  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg,  van  Vryhoff,  Obeerv.  Jur.  Civ.  c  35 ; 
Neuber,  Die  jttristiche  Klassiker,  pp.  133 — 145  ; 
Kammerer,  Beitr'dge  xmr  Gesch.  u.  Theorie  de*  Horn. 
Redds,  i.  No.  3,  pp.  208—226.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
(Fasti),  was  the  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
in  Pannonia,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  join  Cor- 
bulo  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  64. 
On  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celsus  joined  Galba's 
party,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  consul 
designatus,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  consulship  by  Nero  or  by  Galba  is  uncertain. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of 
Galbn's  supporters ;  and  when  the  troops  rebe lied 
n^ainst  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Illyrian 
army  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipsanian  por- 
ticua  It  was  probably  thought  that  Celsus  would 
have  more  influence  with  this  army  than  any  one 
else,  on  account  of  his  former  connexion  with  it : 
but  he  was  unable  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Galba  soon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
r,    The  life  of  Celsus  was  now  in 
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the  sovereignty, 
great  danger  ;  the  partizans  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded his  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
his  fidelity  to  his  late  master,  not  only  spared  his 
life,  bnt  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  Celsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  he  had  the  late  emperor.  He  was  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Annius 
Gallus,  in  command  of  the  army  to  oppose  the 
generals  of  Vitellius,  who  were  advancing  into 
Italy.  At 
pletely 


v  iwutuoy     nuv    ngiQ    cbaa  *  lulling  uaiaj 

first  he  and  his  colleagues  were  com- 
issful ;  in  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  they 
defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitellius  [Cabcina,  No.  9] ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  had  been  joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and 
Otho  had  resolved,  against  tho  advice  of  CeUus  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The  battle  of 
Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho's  army  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire ;  but  Celsus,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Otho  to  the  last,  again  did  not 
suffer  for  his  fidelity.  Vitellius  aUowed  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
(a.  d.  69),  as  had  been  arranged  from  the  first 
(Tac  Ann.  xt.  25,  Hist.  L  14,  31,  39,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  ii.  28,  S3,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celsus  appears  as  a 
surname  of  the  Papia  gens  on  several  coins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  does  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coins  are  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
contains  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  latter  the  head  of  Juno  Sospita.  The 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  burning  heap  of  wood.  Thi»- 
subject  appears  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (L  59)  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 
of  Lavinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  was  afterwards  built  took 
fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
fanned  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  several  efforts  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuvium, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionysius  has  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavinium  :  bat  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  told,  in  later 
times,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLI'CIUS,  consul  under  Tra- 
jan in  A.  D.  113  (Fasti),  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  his 
accession,  a.  d.  1 17-  (Dion  Cass.  UtuL  16,  lxix. 
2 ;  Spartian.  Hudr.  4,  7.)  . 

CENAEUS  (Knwuoj),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  de- 
rived from  cape  Cenaeum  in  Euboca,  on  which  the 
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god  had  a  temple.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Ov.  MeL 
ix.  136.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS  (Kryxp*'«).  a  son  of  Poieidon 
and  Peirene,  was  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis. 
He  and  his  brother  Leches  were  believed  to  have 
given  their  names  to  Cenchreae  and  Lechaeum, 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Pans.  n.  2.  §  3, 
3.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Marcia  gens.  The  name  of  this  family  was 
originally  Rutilus,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinus,  was  C.  Marcius 
Rutilns  [No.  1,  below],  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  a  c  265.  Niobuhr,  however, 
remarks  (Hist,  of  Rom*  iii.  p.  656),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtful,  as  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C.  MARC1U8  C.  F.  L.  N.  RUTH.UK  Cb.NSO- 

rinus,  was  the  son  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (a  c.  356)  and  censor  (a  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  m  a  a  310  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etrnria,  Rutilus  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Saimiiimi  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifae.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Sam ni tea,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  battle  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed,  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38 ;  Diod.  zx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  a  c.  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilus  was  elected  one  of  the  pontic's. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  (Liv.  x,  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinua  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  Epii.  16  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  18;  Vol. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Pint  Coriol.  I.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Crnsorinus,  consul 
with  M\  Manilius  in  a  c.  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Cartilage  :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorinus.  In  the  negotiations  between-  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  coniitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Pun.  75—90,  97—99;  Liv.  EpU.  49  ;  Flor.  ii. 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat  i. 
13;  Zonar.  ir.  p.  463 ;  Cic  Iirui.  15,  27,  ad  AU. 
xii.  5.)    Censorinus  was  censor  in  a  c.  147,  with 
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L.  Cornelius  Lentulns  Lupus.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  9. 
§  10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinua  that  the  philosopher 
Cleitomachus  dedicated  one  of  his  works.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  32.) 

3.  C.  Marcius  Cbn&ortnus,  one  of  the  lending 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioned  as  the 
accuser  of  Sulla  on  his  return  from  Asia  mac 
91.  (Pint.  SuU.  5.)  He  entered  Rome  together 
with  Marius  and  China  in  a  c.  87,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  consul  Oetavius, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription ;  he  cut  off  his 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  it  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  rostra.  Censorinus  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  caniiwi-rn  of  a  C  82,  which 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla.  He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  is  first 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  from  Potnpey  near 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legions 
by  the  consul  Carbo  to  relieve  the  younger  Marius, 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  but  on  his 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  from  an  ambush 
by  Porapey,  and  was  compelled  after  considerable 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hi)L  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.  When  Carl* 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despair, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Iirutus 
Datnasippus  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  generals, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  passes  of 
Praeneste  with  tho  object  of  relieving  the  town, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  city  as 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  Sulla, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadful 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Colline  gate,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  army. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  were 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Sulla,  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  heads 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Prae- 
neste to  inform  Marius  of  the  fate  of  his  friends. 
(Appian,  B.C.  i.  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Censo- 
rinus is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  orators 
of  his  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  in  Greek 
literature.    (Brut.  67,  90.) 

4.  (March's)  Crnhorinus,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a  c  59  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  L  2. 
§  4 ),  may  possibly  be  the  some  as*  the  following. 

5.  L.  Martii'h  L.  p.  C.  n.  Cbnsorinuh,  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  prae- 
tors in  a  c  43.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5,  14,  xiii.  % 
duo  praetoret,  xii.  8 ;  corap.  (Jam ton.  ad  xii.  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Axis  after  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  Greece  in  B.  c.  41,  he  left  Censo- 
rinus governor  of  the  province,  (l'lut.  Anton.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  consul- 
ship in  39  ( Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  34),  and  we  learn  from 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  triumph 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Macedonia, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Crnhorinus,  son  of 
No.  5,  wu  consul  in  a  c.  8  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47  ;  Censorin.  22;  Sue- 
ton.  Vit.  Hurat. ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seems  to 
havo  obtained  subsequently  the  government  of 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Joecphus  ( Ant.  xvi.  6.  $  2)  in  the  decree  of  Augus- 
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tus  securing  certain  immunities  to  the  Jews.  He 
died  in  Asia  in  a.  d.  2,  when  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted :  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  calls  him  (ii.  102)  "  Vir  demerendis  homi- 
nibus  genitus." 

There  are  several  interesting  coins  of  the  Marcia 
gens,  bearing  upon  them  the  names  of  C.  Ccnsorinus 
and  L.  Censorinus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorini  they  be- 
long. Five  specimens  of  these  coins  are  given 
below.  The  first  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
second  and  fourth  kings  of  Rome,  because  the 


Marcia  gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus 
Marcius  [Marcia  Gxnn],  and  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius.  In 
these  three  coins  Numa  is  represented  with  a  beard, 


and  Ancus  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  The 
obverse  of  the  first  contains  the  inscription  NVif  ab. 
I'ompill  A nci.  MARci.,  and  that  of  the  second 
nvma.  FOMPICI.  ancvs.  maacl    The  reverse  of 


the  first  represents  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  with  the  moon  above.  The  re- 
verse of  the  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
figure  of  Victory ;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius.  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
represents  a  dcsultor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
public  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  s.v.  Desultor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
ore  of  less  importance :  the  fourth  has  on  the  ob- 
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verse  a  youthful  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallop;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse,  Silenus.  (Eck- 
hel,  t.  p.  245,  &c) 


CENSORI'NUS  (Appius  Claudius),  is  ranked 
by  Trebcllius  Pollio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[comp.  AcRKOLirs],  although  the  number  is  com- 
plete without  the  addition  of  his  name,  and  ho  be- 
longs not  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  but  of  Claudius 
Gothicus.  Censorinus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
praefect  of  the  praetorium,  thrice  praefect  of  the 
city,  four  times  proconsul,  and  discharged  at  va- 
rious periods  the  duties  of  numerous  inferior  ap- 
pointments. Full  of  years,  and  disabled  by  an 
honourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  a.  d. 
270.  Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  ns  to  de- 
termine whether  the  names  Appim  Claudius  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Birago,  in  his  Numismata 
(MedioL  1683),  quotes  a  Greek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Censorinus ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  tho 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  days.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  the  Vu-turi- 
nus  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  our  Censorinus.  (TrcbeU.  Pollio,  TYiy.  Tyr. ;  Til- 
lemont, Histoirc  des  Empereurs,  voL  p.37.)  [W.R.J 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled de  Die  Nalali,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music  It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  investigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  C«rellius,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  benefactor  (c.  1 ),  and 
was  composed  in  the  year  a.  D.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpius  and  PontianuB  (c  21 ).  Censorinus 
terms  Rome  the  44 communis  patria"  of  himself  and 
CereUius  (c.  16);  and  this  fact,  along  with  thoso 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  wo 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  Metris  and  lost  tracts  de  Accent&us 
and  de  G'eomctna  are  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
evidence,  to  this  same  Censoriuus.    Carrio,  in  his 
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CENTFTO. 


edition  published  at  Paris  in  1583,  divided  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  de  Die  Natali  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  latter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  essay  dc  Natu- 
ral* Instiiutione. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Ccnsorinusis  in  4to.,  with- 
out date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Invidia  et  Odio, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  Mde  Vita  Solitaria," 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  foL  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
Tabula  of  Cebes,  a  dialogue  of  Locian,  the  Enchi- 
ruium  of  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Basil  Dc  Invidia 
et  Odio.  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetus, 
Picter.  4 to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet.  8vo.  1581,  and  Carrie,  LuteL  8vo. 
1583.  The  most  complete  and  valuable  is  that  by 
Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat  Hvo.  1743:  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Gruber,  Noremb.  8to.  1805.    [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (KeWaapoi),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Theasaly.  They  are  described  as  lending  a  rude 
and  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Horn.  //.  L  268, 
ii.  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  <p7jp«i, 
that  is,  Bnp9%  Od.  xxi.  295,  &c ;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here  104,  Ac.)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  animal-like  beings  ;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  those  of  horses.  This  strange  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
taurus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  Magnesian  mares.  (Pind.  Pytk.  ii.  80,  &c) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69 ;  com  p.  Hygin.  Fab. 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,'  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  293 ;  Nonn. 
Diony*.  xvi.  '240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippocentaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12 ;  Eurip. 
//ere  fur.  181,  &c>  Soph.  Trachin.  1095;  Noun. 
Dion**,  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  MeL  xiL  210,  &c. ;  Virg. 
Chora.  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Theasaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epeirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs.  jCHBiaoN.J 


As  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  respecting 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  bull-hunting  on  horseback  was  a  national 
custom  in  Thessaly  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  p.  319,  ed. 
Bocckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thesaalians  in 
early  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  Uvea  on 
horseback.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
Thessalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  early  period 
hate  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  same 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  Mexicans, 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.  The 
centaurs  were  frequently  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  them 
is  most  fully  developed.  There  are  two  forms  in 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  works  of 
art.  In  the  first  they  ap[>enr  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consists  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  (Paua.  v.  19. 
§  2) ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  not 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Alcamcncs, 
represents  the  centaurs  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  horse 
with  its  four  feet  and  tail.  (Paua.  v.  10.  § 2; 
Plin.  If.  AT.  xxxvi.  4.)  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  of  the  cen- 
taurs and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  former  were 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Dionysiac 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  as  savage 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  play 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  of 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
K rotes,  and  Bacchantes.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Philostr.  Icon.  ii.  3 ; 
comp.  Voes,  Mytkol.  Briefa  iL  p.  265,  &c ;  Bbt ti- 
ger, Vasengem.  iii.  p.  75,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  b.c.217,  was 
sent  by  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  C.  Flaminius  in 
Ktruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all  his 
forces.  Centenius  took  possession  of  a  narrow 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestine,  so  called 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
here,  after  Hannibal  s  victory  at  the  Trasimcne  lake, 
he  was  attacked  by  Maharbal,  one  of  Hannibal's 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  troops  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Appian,  who  is 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  of 
this  defeat,  confounds  C.  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  (Polyb.  iii.  86  ;  Liv. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Anib.  9—11,  17;  Zonar.  viiL 
25 ;  C.  Nepos.  Hammb.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  first  centurion 
of  the  triarii  (primi  pili),  who  had  obtained  his 
discharge  after  serving  his  full  military  time,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  from 
the  senate  in  B.  c.  212  the  command  of  8000  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citizens  and  half  allies, 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  some 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  nearly  doubled 
by  volunteers;  and  with  these  he  marched  into 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  xxv.  19;  Ores, 
iv.  16.) 

a.  c  240.  [Claudius.] 
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CEPHALION. 

CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
plebeian  Fnlvia  gena, 

1.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  p.  Cm.  n.  Maximus  Cbn- 
tumalus,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vus  in  the  Etruscan  war,  B.  c.  301,  and  consul  in 
298  with  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Bovianuui, 
and  afterwards  took  this  town  and  Aufidena.  It 
would  also  appear  that  he  subsequently  obtained 
some  successes  in  Etruria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
speak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
over  the  Samuites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
served  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fabiufl  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  (Lit.  x.  4,  11,  22, 
26,  27,  30.) 

The  Fasti  Cnpitoliui  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  his  son. 

2.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Chntuii alus, 
consul  H.  c.  229  with  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  his  colleague  in  Illyria.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance  ;  and  after  the 
troops  of  the  Illyrian  queen,  Tenia,  had  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  and  6he  herself  had  retired  with 
a  very  few  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rbizon,  Centumalus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing Albinus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  Illy- 
rian*. (Polyb.  iL  11,  12;  Flor.  1L  5;  Eutrop. 
in.  4;  Oros.  iv.  13;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Frog.  151, 
ed-Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  Fulviub  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cbntvmalus, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  curulo  aedile  in  B.  c 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorehip  while  he 
held  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  B»  C  213,  Suessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  consul  in  211  with  P.  Sulpicius  Oalba,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxviL  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6 ;  Eutrop.  iii.  14 ;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  praetor  urbanus 
a  c.  192,  bad  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antioclius 
the  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinqueremes.    (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpurniua  Lana- 
rius  on  account  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
af.Tiinst  Centumalus  by  M.  Fortius  Cato,  the  father 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic  o*«  Of.  iil  16 ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  2.  §  1.)    [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.  643,  a.] 

CEPHA'LION  (K*<pa\iwv  or  KwpoAaiW),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
side* other  works,  a  trivroy/yv  lcrropiK6v  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  liave  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
was  composed.  (Suidaa,  «.  v.;  Photius,  Cod.  68 ; 


CEPHALUS.  607 

Euwb.  Chron.  hp.  30;  Syncell.  p.  107;  Vossius, da 
llisU  Grace  p.  262,  ed.  Weslermann.)  [G.  E  L.C.1 

CF/PHALON  (K<^£A«w),  sailed  Jrcp-yiftW  or 
TtpylQios  from  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  Tipyrfitt  or  Tipytits.  (Stiab.  xiii  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Troiea  (Tpwuti). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  (i.  72)  cvyypaQtbt  xoAotdt  miw. 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cepbalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troiea  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  llegesianux  of 
Alexandria,  (Vossius,  dc  //int. 
Westennann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CEPH  ALUS  ( KfipuKat ).  1 .  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Ilerse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Creusa,  ox  of  Pan d ion, 
and  Hesiod  (Theor/.  98<i)  makes  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclaa, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cepbelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.    (Paus.  i.  3.  §  1,  iii.  18.  f  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomede,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Archius,  the  father 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apollod.  L  9.  fi  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
SchoL  ad  CaUim.  //ymn.  in  LHan.  201>),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  faithful  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognized  her  husband,  she 
nod  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  bade  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
homo  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  ont  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  boy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  be  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fab.  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  1)  and  Ovid.  (Met.  vii. 
394,  &c  ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schoh  od  Emrip. 
Orest.  1643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  op 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  whkh  was  ravaging  tho 
Cad  mean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  $  7;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  307,  &c)  Cephalus  is 
aLo  called  the  father  of  Iphiclus  by  Clymenc. 
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CEPHALUS. 

(Paus.  x.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  have  put  an 
«nd  to  hit  life  by  leaping  into  the  tea  from  capo 
Leucas,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  killed  his  wife  Procris. 
(Si nih.  x.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  37.  §  4  ;  Hvgin. 
Fab.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'PHALUS  (K4<pa\os),  a  Molossian  chief, 
who,  together  with  another  chief,  Antinous,  waa 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Charops  to  take  the 
side  of  Person s  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Antinous.]  Some  have  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalus  slew  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Anicius,  the  Roman  commander, 
a.  c.  167.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  44  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,"  tyrfytpot  xcd  ardcrtfios 
ivBpuwot.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7  ;  Liv.  xliii 
18,  22,  xlr.  26.)  [E.  K.j 

CE'PHALUS  (K#>oaoi).    1.  The  son  of  Ly 
sanias,  grandaon  of  Cephalus,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  waa  a  Syracusan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 

Kublic  affairs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
aving  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato's  Republic*  (Lys.  c  Emtostk.  p.  120.  26, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Plat  Repub.  p.  328,  b.  &c,  comp.  Cic 
ad  Att.  iv.  16 ;  Taylor's  Li/h  ofLysuu,  in  Reiske's 
Oratort*  Graeci)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  B.  c.  443,  so  that  he  must  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  B.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
a.  aim.  443.)  He  left  three  eons  —  Polemarchus, 
Lysias,  and  Euthydemus. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Cqlyttcan  demus,  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part.  He  is  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c.  402,  on  the  authority  of  Dcinarchus  (c.  De- 
mostA.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratus, 
Aristophon  the  Azonian,  and  Thmsybulus.  (lie 
Coron.  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  l)c 
Afyderiis.  (a.  c  400.)  He  nourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Aeschines  (who  calls  him 
6  waXatdt  (Wror  6  Iok&v  SnfiOTiKwraros  7*70- 
virai)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  ho  had  Iteen  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (e.  Ctcsiph.  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Coron.  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oea,  who 
was  mamed  to  Chcrops.    (Suid.  «.  v.  ;  Harpocrnt. 

v.  Otv6<v.)  Tzetxes  (ChiL  vi.  //irf.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalus  with  the  father  of  Lysias.  In 
■pite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  different  per- 
sons, at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysias 's  father  be  correct. 

*  The  Cephalus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Farmeniaa  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person  a 
native  of  Claxomcnac.    (Plat.  Farm.  p.  126.)  ' 
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The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  assorts,  that  the 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mention*  (  /veW«.  248)  as 
a  scurrilous  and  low-born  demagogue,  but  powerful 
in  the  Ecclesia,  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  per- 
haps a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  was  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Ophalus  is  referred 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aeschines  and 
Deinorehus.  The  ottacks  of  an  Athenian  comic- 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  public  man's 
worthlessness. 

Accoiding  to  Suidas  (#.  r.),  Cephalus  was  the 
first  orator  who  composed  npooi/xia  and  4wi\6yo>. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  (t.  v.  'Ewi-rifda).  Athe- 
uaeus  (xiii.  p.  592,  c.)  states,  that  he  wrote  an 
tytctifuov  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  l^agis  (or 
Lais),  the  mistress  of  Lysias.  Huhnken  (l/ut. 
CrU.  Oral.  Graee.  §  5)  supposes  that  the  writer 
mentioned  by  Athcimeus  was  a  different  person 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  opinion 
is,  that  such  an  iyKtifuoy  is  unworthy  of  a  distin- 
guished orator.  TP  S  I 

CEPHEUS  (K„*nJ,).  1.  A  son  of  BeluT'lnd 
husband  of  Cassiepeia,  was  king  of  Kthiopia  and 
father  of  Andromeda.  (Apollod.  ii.  1  84  4  g*. 
Herod,  vii.  61  ;  Tac.  //£,/.  y.  2.)  '  '  §  ' 
2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobule,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  perished  in  an  ex- 
pedition  which  they  had  undertaken  with  Heracles. 
1  he  town  of  Caphyoc  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ii.  7 
§  3  iii.  9.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  161  :  ilvrin.' 
fab.  14  ;  Paus.  viii.  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

•  5" ,°"?  of  *•  Calydonian  hunters.  (Apollod. 
u  8.  $  2.)  rt 

CEPHISODO'RUS  (*fs>rffcVo,).  1  Ja» 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a 

pnzeLa  5". J02-  (Ly»ia*.  A«po«.  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
fclcph. ;  Suidas,  t.  r. ;  Eudoc.  p.  270.)  This  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
AvtiAoJj,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  celebrate 
courtezan  Lais;  and  also  by  his  being  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  Callias, 
Dioclcs,  Eupol.s,  and  HemiippUs.  The  following 
are  the  known  titles  of  bis  plays  :  'AimXatr,  'Aua 
{"«JMf,T^,M/Tf.  A  few  frngmenu  of  them 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (,.  r.-0wi 
»W  by  Pollux  (vi  173,  vii.  40,  87),  and  by 
A  thenaeus.  (ui.  p.  119,  d.,  viii.  p.  345,  f  ,  xu  p\ 
4o9,  a.,  xu.  p.  5j3,  a.,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xv  n.  667. 
d.,  p.  689,  f.,  p.  701,  b.)  1    1     '  **  '* 

i  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  Isocrates,  wrote  on  apology  for  Ieocrates 
against  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Aristotle  was 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  al  irpoj  'Ap.^rro- 
tsa,  oW«7pa*al.    (Dionys.  K}>.       Amuu  J  ,.Ja 

1km.  p.  120.  31  ;  A  then.  ii.  p.  e.,  iii.  P.  1J2, 
b.,  vni  p.  359,  c.)  He  also  attacked  Plato.  (Dio- 
nys. hp.  ad  Pomp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  (AVA.  A'k»,».  iii.  8)  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disciples  of  Isocrates  paid  much  attention  to  his- 
torical composition,  Ruhnken  conjcctuie.  that  the 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  same  ucrson  ( MSsI 
CrU  OnU.Gr^^  Sn.)  ThereTa  G^o'rut 
a  Ihcbau,  taeuuoucd  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  548,  ej 
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na  an  historian.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  ho  the 
name  person.  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  Cepht- 
sodoru*  wan  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  asrourer:  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  illustrious  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (hit.  9.  a.  36.  §  1 ),  together  with 
A  gumption,  Phrylus,  and  Evenor,  the  cither  of 
Parrhasius,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (a.  a  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny's  authorities  mode  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antuj. 
Attfi'dLse,  i.  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Alcibiades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
( Aglaofhon  ;  and  Bottiger,  Arciaologie  dtr 
Malerei,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.] 

CEPHISO'DOTUS(Kif«p«r(f«oTo»).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  id  c,  405, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Conon,  Adeiraantus,  and  Philocles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  put  to 
death.  (Xen.  ffcll.  ii.  1.  §§  16,  30,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Calhas,  Autocles,  and  others  (b.c  371)  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell,  vi.  3.  §  2.) 
Again,  in  n.  c.  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terras  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  had  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
sodotus persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
but  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
state  alternately  for  five  days.  (Xen.  HtlL  viL  1. 
§§  12 — 14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  about  b.  c. 
359  that  be  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  tho  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chcreoncsus  to  their  dominion. 
But  Charidemus  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  inarched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesua,  a  town  on  the  south-cast  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  his  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
ho  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp. 
670 — 676  ;  Suid.  t.  v.  Krtf>i<r4toros.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  a  c.  355,  joined 
Aristuphon  the  Azcnian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Leptincs  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  c.  Lcpt.  p.  501,  &c ; 
cotnp.  Ruhnk.  Jlut.  (Ml.  Orat.  O'r.  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  him  (Rkei.  Hi.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
Chares  when  the  latter  had  to  undergo  his  tMSyi) 
after  the  Olynthian  war,  n.  c  347.       [E.  E.] 
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CEPHISCDOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Pint.  Phoc.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  j  1)  to  the  102nd  Olympiad 
(&  c  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  autho- 
rities because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  tho 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufr.  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artiste,  who  had  abandoned  the  stern 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p.  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  hia 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xcnophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Paus.  viii.  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  tho  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (a  c.  371.)  It  seems 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
B.  c.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Pans.  L  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  Wo 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles'  sons,  became  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of,  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage-  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olym- 
piosthenes.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.  (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27 ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infant  Bacchus,  that  is  to  soy,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles' 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  tho  celebrated  statue 
of  Cleomcnes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  Note  to  Wmckclmam,  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Pciraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  a.  c.  323  (Plut.  Dem.  c  27,  VU.  X  Oral. 
p.  84b',d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  nfter  the  restoration 
of  the  Pciraccus  by  Conon,  n.  c.  393. 
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2.  The  younger  Cephisodotua,  likewise  of 
Athena,  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  §  19)  with  fire  other  sculptors 
in  bronze  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (a.  a  300), 
probably  because  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.  c.  801, 
gave  to  the  chronograph ers  a  convenient  pause  to 
enumerate  the  artists  of  distinction  then  alive ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephisodotus  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  father  (Plin. 
zxxvi.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble,  never,  as  Sillig  (p.  144 )  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timarchus,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.    First,  they  executed 

curgus  (who  died  B.  c.  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Abron,  Lrcurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  family  of  the  Butadne, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  placed 
there  by  Abron.  (Paus.  L  26.  g  6 ;  Pint.  VH. 
A'  On,/,  p.  843.)  Sillig  confounds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  picture  of  Iamenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles'  sons  (w(va£  and  ttVcoVcs  £ vKivat).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxenidea.  (Ross, 
KwutUaU,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  b.  c.  307  (Psephism. 
ap.  PluL  I  e.  p.  852 ;  Paus.  L  8.  §  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Paus.  L  c  §  5),  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cad  mean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  12.  §  3  :  fr*yAv  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  k4Shov),  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cassander, 
b.  c  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con- 
.  This  is  the  last  work  in  which  both 
are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  B.  c.  303  in  its 

sore  of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pergamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros's  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes- 
culapius, and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  U  ft)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarian!  (Sillig.  L  c ;  Meyer,  Note  to 
WthckcfufiHH.  I.  e. ;  Hirt,  Getchkhte  der  bUdenden 
Kiinste,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  (advert.  Graecot,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  Rut 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose 
cf  no  use  to 


i  ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  he 
men  and  women,  and  in  c  55 
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of  all  these  idle  people  together.  In  fact  the  two 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  there  stated  to  have 
represented,  arc  very  well  known  to  us  as  poetesses, 
— Myro  or  Moero  of  Byzantium,  mother  of  the 
tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourished  &  a  284  ;  see 
Suidas,  i.  v.  "Opijpos),  and  Anyte.    L  Anytb.] 

All  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  are  lost.  One 
only,  but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Symplegma, 
praised  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  g  6)  and  visible  at  hi* 
time  at  Pergamus,  is  considered  by  many  anti- 
quarians as  still  in  existence  in  an  imitation 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  celebrated  group 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florence.  (Gall,  di 
Firenxe  Statue,  iii.  taw.  121, 122.)  Winckelmann 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  meaning, 
for  in  one  place  (Getck.  d.  AW,  ix.  2.  28)  he 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  which  it  was 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  be  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Heliodorus ; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Maffei. 
(CoUeetan.  Statuar.  Aniiq.  tab.  29,  p.  31 ;  Meyer, 
in  its  Note  to  Winckelmann,  Gemsk.  der  bUdenden 
Kunste,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  304 ;  Miillcr,  Hondo,  d. 
ArcAaoL  §  126.  4,  g  423.  4,  DenkmbUer  der  alien 
Kunst,  Heft,  iii.  149.)  Now  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  than  the  strange  idea  of 
Hirt  (Geteh.d.  bildemd.  Kuntts  b.  d.  Alien,  p.  187), 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 
15),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.  But  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statues  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  although  Wagner,  in 
his  able  articlo  respecting  these  master-works 
(Kumtblatt,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  Winckelmann,  and  Krause  (Gumnattik 
der  HeUenen,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Rkein  Museum,  1836, 
p.  264.)  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny's  words 
point  to  a  very  different  representation.  He  speaks 
of  u  digitis  verius  corpori,  quam  mannori  impres- 
sis,"  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  is  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  all.  This  reason  is  advanced 
also  by  Zannoni  (Gall,  di  Firenxe,  iii.  p.  108, 
Ac),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cephisodotus 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  as 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.  The  44  alterum 
in  terris  symplegma  nobile"  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodorus  shewed  u  Pana  et  Olympum 
luctantea."  Now  as  there  were  but  two  famous 
symplegma  ta,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  an 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amorous  strife 
of  two  individuals.  To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  repetitions  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  contest 
of  an  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  which 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
Bbttiger's  Archaoloijie  und  Kuntt  (p.  1G5,  &c). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny's  description.  [L.  U.] 

CEPHl'SOPHON  (Kn^i<ro^sV),  a  friend  of 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  ( Aris- 
toph.  Han.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 

him  of  an 
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with  one  of  the  wives  of  Enripideo,  whose  enmity 
to  the  »ex  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  But  the  story  u  more  than  suspicious  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
unless,  indeed,  as  some  have  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Front  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  talc,  had  it  been  really  true,  especially  in  the 
Thtsmofrhoriazutae  and  the  Frog*.  (Com p.  Har- 
tung,  Eurip.  restitute  L  p.  164,  Ac,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [R  R] 

CEPHISSUS  (ftffunre'r),  the  divinity  of  the 
river  Cephissus,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Thalassa,  and  the  father  of  Diogeneia  and 
Narcissus,  who  is  therefore  called  C*f>hui$u.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  Praef.  •  Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  1 ;  Ov.  Met 
Si.  543,  Ac)  He  had  an  altar  in  eommon  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achclous,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiaraus*  near  Oropus,  (Pans.  L84.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 

CEPHREN  (Kf^pnV)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  haTc  lasted  56  years.  The 
pyramids,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders  ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  In  Herodotus  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 
»  c  are  toia  Dy  i/ioaorus  mat,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
succeeded  by  his  sow  Chabryis,  which  name  is  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Cephren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Synosius,  bishop  of  the  African  Ptolemai.% 
announces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicus,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  classed,  a*  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod.  iL  127,  128;  DkxL  L  64;  Syne's.  Epvd. 
58.)  [R  R] 

CER  (Mf»X  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(Kifp  or  Krjpts  Sa.fa.T0to).    The  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems  in  which  the  Kijp  or  Knpct  appear 
ns  real  personifications,  are  not  very  numerous  (//. 
ii.  302,  iii.  454,  xviii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  4he  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (IL  xii,  826)  pronounces  to 
be  pvpitu,  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  (Od.  xi.  171,  Ac,  398,  &c.)    The  K$f»s 
are  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  f/J.ii.  859,  iii  454;  Od.  iii.  410,  xiv. 
207.)    The  Kifper,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  have  vet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  men  :  they  arc  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
on.  (IL  xii.  402,  xviii.  115,  iv.  11 ;  Od.  xi.  397.) 
Even  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.    (//.  iii.  82,  xvi.  47.)    During  a 
battle  the  Krjpft  wander  about  with  Eris  and  Cy- 
doimoa  in  Woody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wound  od  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet  (IL  xviii.  535,  Ac.)  According  to  He- 
siod,  with  whom  the  K^pcr  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  daughters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerac,  and  punish  men  for  their  crime*. 
( Theoff.  211,  217  ;  Paus.  v.  19.  $  1.)  Their  fear- 
ful appearance  in  battle  is  described  by  Hestod. 
(Scut.  Here.  249,  Ac.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  the  Krinnyes  as  tho 


goddesses  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aesch. 
Srpt.  1055;  com  p.  Apolkm.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  Ac.) 
Epidemic  diseases  arc  sometimes  personified  as 
K.yp4s,  (Orph.  Hymn.  xiii.  12,  Ixvu  4,  LUh.  vii. 
6  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  847.)  [L.  S.1 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (9*o4»hyt 
Ktpa^r6t\  archbishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  n.  1 129 — 1 1 52),  was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  bis  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Franciscus 
Seorsns  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript    (Fabric.  B8A.  Orate  xi.  p.  208,  Ac) 

CE'RBERUS  ( K4p€tpot\  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  **  the 
dog,"  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (//.  viiu 
868,  Od.  xi.  623.)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (Thoog.  81 1 ) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhoon  and  Echidna* 
Later  writers  descriljc  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mano 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apol- 
lod. iL  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here.  fur.  24,  611;  Virg. 
Acn.  vi.  417 ;  Ov.  AfeL  iv.  449.)  Some  poeu 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Herat  Carm.  ii.  IS.  34 ;  Txeta.  ad  Lycoph.  «78  ; 
Senec  Here.  fur.  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades,  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [LS.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (KiptuKs).  I.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Meliambic  lines.  (Diog.  Laert  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  347,  e.,  xii.  654,  d.)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  IviiL  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (PtoL  Hephaest  ap.  Fhot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  (V.  H.  xiii.  20)  re- 
lates that  Cercidosdied  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hecataeus  of 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  the  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  (Ot  Odtvh.  p.  324 ; 
sec  the  reply  of  Polybius  to  this  accusation,  xvii. 
14.) 

2.  A  Megalopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Aratus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  a.  c,  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  thousand  Megulojmlitans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonus  led  into  Laconia,  n.c.  222,  (Polyb. 
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ii.  48 — 50,  65.)  He  may  have  been  a  descen- 
dant of  the  preceding,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
no  information.  [P.  S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  gent. 

1.  Q.  LlJTATIUS  C.  P.  C.  N.  CKRCO,  consul  with 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus,  n.  a  241,  in  which 
year  the  first  Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegatcs. 
Ccrco  is  called  by  Zonaras  (viii.  17)  the  brother  of 
Catulus,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  described  as 
C.  f.  C.  n.  Zonaras  also  says,  that  Ccrco  was  sent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  island  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Catulus.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  Fa- 
lisci  or  people  of  Falcrii,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  rose  against  the  Romans :  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
Ity  the  conquest  of  the  infatuated  people  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  destroyed.  For  this 
success  Ccrco  as  well  as  his  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  44,  Epii.  19;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28;  Oros.  iv.  11;  Polyb.  i.  65;  Zonar.  viii.  18.) 
Cerco  was  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Lcn- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.    (Fast  Capit) 

2.  Cn.  LuTATit'sCiRco,  one  of  the  five  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Alexandria,  &  c.  173.  (Liv.  xlii.  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obverse  the  name  Cbrco  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  Q.  Litati,  with  a  ship 
enclosed  within  a  wreath  made  of  oak- leaves. 


The  reverse  probably  refers  to  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  which  would  of  course  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cercoues  as  well  as  the  Catuli  as 
conferring  honour  upon  their  gens.  (Eckhcl,  v. 
p.  240.) 

CERCO'PES  (KipKwws),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes  who  play  a  part  in  the  story  of  Heracles. 
Their  number  is  commonly  suited  to  have  been 
two,  but  their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 
counts,— either  Olus  and  Eurybatus,  Sillus  and 
Triballus,  Passalus  and  Aclemon,  Andulus  and 
Atlanlus,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas.  (Suidas  rr.  ; 
SchoL  ad  bucian.  Alex.  4 ;  Tzetx.  ChiL  v.  75.) 
Diodorus  (iv.  31),  however,  speaks  of  a  greater 
number  of  Cercopes.  They  are  called  sons  of 
Thcia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him,  and  cither  given  to  Omphalc,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (Txctx.  ad  Lycvpk.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  Thermopylae  (Herod.  viL 
2 Hi),  but  the  comic  poem  KfpKwvtt,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
chalia  in  Euboea,  whereas  others  transferred  them 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  t.  r.  E^uSorot),  or  the  inlands 
cdled  Pithccusae,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
ZflOl  for  having  cunningly  deceived  him.  (Ov.  A/c/. 
xiv.  90,  &c;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7  ;  compare  Miillcr, 
DPT.  ii.  12.  |  10  j  Hiillmann,  De Cyclop. etCrrcT. 
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1824  i  Rigler,  De  Jlerenle  et  Ccroop.y  Coluproe, 
182.%  &c.  4to.)  [L.  S.  J 

CERCOPS  (K^wonJO.  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
Orphic  poets,  called  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paris,  1629)  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  38),  was  said  by  Epigenes) 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  Orphic 
epic  poem  entitled  u  the  Descent  to  Hades  (if  fit 
"AjSul/  KcndGaats),  which  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tant in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  L  c.) 
Others  attribute  this  work  to  Prodicus  of  Samo*, 
or  Ilerodicus  of  Perinthus,  or  Orpheus  of  Camarina. 
(Suidas,  s.  r.  'Or-$*vs.) 

Epigcnes  also  assigns  to  Ccrcops  (Clem.  Alex. 
/. '  .)  the  Orphic  Upds  \6yos  which  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Theognctus  of  Thessaly,  and  waa  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  (  Fabric.  BiU.  Grow. 
i.  pp.  161,  &c,  172;  Bode,  Geach,  der  Eyitck. 
Du'htkumt  der  Heilenen^  p.  125,  *tc) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  "Aegimius,"  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  LaerU  ii.  46;  A then, 
xi.  p.  503  ;  Apollod.  n.  1.  §  3  ;  coinp.  Akuimu  k, 
p.  26,  a.) 

CETlCYON  (KtpwW),  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  half- 
brother  of  Triptolemus.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  1.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaestus.  (  Hygiu.  Fab.  38. ) 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwelt  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  (PluL  The*.  11;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  439.)  He 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  his  cruelty  towards 
his  daughter  Alope  [Alopk]  and  all  who  refused 
to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was  in  the  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  Theseus.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  3.)  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  (viii.  5.  §  3  ;  comp.  Agamki>b*>.)  [L.S.] 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general,  commanded 
the  f.fth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war,  under  Titus. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Samaritans  on 
mount  Gerixim  ;  overran  Idumaea,  and  took  He- 
bron; made  an  unsuccessful  night  attack  on  the 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  held 
by  Titus  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem. ( Joseph.  D.  J.  iii.  7.  §  32,  iv.  9.  §  9,  vi.  2. 
§§5,6;  c.4.  §3.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANl'CIUS,  was 
consul  designatus  in  A.  D.  65,  and  proposed  in  the 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  Piso's  conspiracy, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nero  as  quid  li- 
as possible  at  the  public  expense.    (Tac.  Ann.  ST. 
74.)    In  the  following  year,  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  noble  Romans,  fell  under  Nero's  uu- 
picions,  was  condemned,  and  anticipated  his  fat* 
by  putting  himself  to  death.    He  was  but  little 
pitied,  for  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  and  Lentulus.(A.  D.3S.) 
The  alleged  ground  of  his  condemnation  v»  i 
mention  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  empemr  in* 
pajK-r  left  by  Mella,  who  had  been  condemned  I 
little  before;  but  the  paper  was  generally  believed 
to  be  a  forgery.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  17.)     [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  CI'VICA,  a  Roman  senator  wh<\ 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  put  to  death  bj  I>w 
mitian,  shortly  before  a.  d.  90.  (Suet.  Dm.  10; 
Tac  A gric.  42.)  [p.  S.) 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Martial, 
by  both  of  whom  he  is  addressed  ns  an  intimate 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  wax  of  the  giaiiU. 
(Plin.  Epist.  ii.  19;  Martial,  F.jdg.  xi.  52.)  [PtW 
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CEREA'LIS  or  CERTA'LIS,  PETI'LIUS,  a 
Roman  general,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  U  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vettius  Bolanus,  in  Britain,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  British  insurgents  nnder  Boa- 
<i  icea,  a.  d.  6 1 .  (Tac  A  nn.  xiv.  32. )  When  Vespasian 
set  up  his  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilius 
Cereal  is  escaped  from  Home  and  joined  his  army 
in  Italy  under  Antonius,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
grnarals.  Ho  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
cavalry,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
generals,  with  not  advancing  upon  Home  quickly 
enough.  He  Buffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful. 
[Civixis.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
solicited  by  Domitian  to  give  np  to  him  his  army. 
Domitian's  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
finishing  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
but  chiefly  to  seize  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
laughed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fancy 
of  a  boy.  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

In  the  following  year  (a.  n.  71)*  he  was  sent  as 
consular  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  active  and  successful.  He  couquered 
a  great  part  of  the  Brigontes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Agr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
mander be  was  energetic,  but  rash.  (See  especially 
Tac  Hi*t.  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIUS  (K«p«dAu»),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
{Anal.  ii.  p.  345),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
n  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre- 
cian games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
marians who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  H.] 

CERES.  [Dkmktbr.] 

CERINTHUS  (KijpWtot),  probably  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aero,  though 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Ha-snage 
and  others.  The  fathers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
make  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony. He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
of  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanins,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  and  Theodoret 
(Haeret.  FabuL  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  be  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  be  subse- 
quently held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
dant with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
pmpngnted  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
often  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
salem, Caesareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
athrms,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesus  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  system  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Cains, 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
a  thorough  Gnostic  ;  while  Cuius  and  Dionysius 
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cribe  to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  Chiliatm  or  Millen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Jtidaiaing  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, Cerinthuss  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasro, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  ;  while  Caius, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Caius,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
listed  of  the  following  particulars:  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  far  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  Ho  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  p/ernma^ 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  a  (fairs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  bat  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  tho 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  tll« 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfect.y 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Hint 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  ho 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  certain  sea**,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  -  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  port  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  rrjecinl 
Paul  on  account  of  tho  apostles  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  all  Panla 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  u  Let  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  is  within." 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  his 
tiospel  to  refute  Cerinthus.  (Walch,  Enhcmrfdr 
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Geschichle  der  Ketxereicn,  vol.  i. ;  Neander,  Kir- 
cJvnyesvkidUe,  vol.  L  port  2;  MosbciiD,  Institnt. 
Hist  Christ.  Major.,  and  his  Comment,  de  Rebus 
Christianorum  ante  Constant.  M. ;  Schmidt,  Cerinth 
tin  Judaisirender  Christ,  in  his  Bib.  fur  Kritik 
und  Exegesc  des  N.  T.  vol.  i. ;  Paulus,  ffistoria 
Cerinthi,  in  his  Introductionis  in  Ar.  T.  capita  sclec- 
tiora;  Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  Works,  vol. 
it.,  4to.  edition.)  [8.  D.] 

CEROESSA  (KspoWci),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Io,  and  born  on  the  spot  where  Byzantium  was 
afterwards  built  She  was  brought  up  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  became  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bv^irriov.)  From  this 
story  it  must  be  inferred,  that  Argos  had  Borne 
share  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Megara.  (Miiller, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CERRETA'N US,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  n.  c.  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  Longus,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  received  their  city  into  surrender.  (Liv.  viii. 
37;  Diod.  xviii.  26;  Liv.  ix.  15,  16.;  Diod.  xviii. 
58.)  He  was  magistcr  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  without  consulting  tlie  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general.  (Liv.  ix.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (K^^x^mjj),  was  son  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  ft.  &  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Berisades  and  Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Eubocan  adventurer,  Charidemus,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chcrsoncsns,  Cersobleptcs  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dcm.  c.  Aristocr. 

Ep.  623,  Ac.,  674,  Stc.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
arc  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  u.  c. 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  till  353  (Diod.  xvi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  language  of  Isocratcs  (de  Pac.  p.  163,  d. 
fn)  y&p  oUaBt  p^rt  Ktpffo6\firrny,  k.  t.  A.)  so 
decisive  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  B»  c.  356)  seems 
to  think  it.  (Comp.  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
duously the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conceived,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  tht  singular  decree  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant  (Dem.  e,  Aristocr.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[CHAniDEMua.]  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
been  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Chcrmonesus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 
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in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Amadocus  to  allow 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.  But  after 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned,  Philip 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptes,  and  in  B.C  35'J 
made  a  successful  expedition  into  Thrace,  gained  a. 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  brought  away 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.   (Dem.  Olynlh. 

i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;  Isocr.  Phil.  p.  86,  c ;  Aesch.  ds 
Fids.  Leg.  p.  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip  in  a  a  846,  we  find 
Cersobleptcs  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  fact  was  absent  in  Thrace 
when  the  second  Athenian  embassy  arrived  at 
Pclla,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  audience  till 
he  had  completely  conquered  Cersobleptes.  (Dem. 
de  Fa/s.  Ley.  pp.  890,  391,  de  Cor.  p.  235  ;  Aesch. 
de  Fals.  Jjeg.  pp.  29,  40,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  reco- 
vered strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  Accordingly, 
in  B.C.  343,  Philip  again  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  (Diod.  xvi.  71; 
Ep.  Phil,  ad  AIL  ap.  Dem.  pp.  160,  161  ;  Dem. 
de  Chert,  p.  105.)  [E.  E.] 

CERVATUUS  PRCCULUS.  [Proculu*.] 
CERVI'DIUS  SCAE'VOLA.  [Scabvola.] 
CERYX  (Kffpuf),  an  Attic  hero,  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
family  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 
(Pans.  i.  38.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 

CESE'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus,  p.  472,  b.] 
CESTIA'NUS,  a  surname  which  occurs  on  se- 
veral coins  of  the  Plactoria  gens,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  ancient  writer.  [Plabtorius.] 

CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three  persons 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  are  all  the  same :  one 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  B.  c.  59  (c  13),  another 
(C.  Cestius)  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  B.C.  51  (ad  AtL 
v.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  sc. 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  province  from  Antony. 
(Phil.  iii.  10.)  As  the  last  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  &  c.  43. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  26.) 

2.  Cbstics,  sumamcd  M acbdonicvs,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  formerly  served  in  Macedonia, 
was  a  native  of  Perusia.  When  this  town  was 
taken  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  41,  he  set  fire  to  his 
house,  which  occasioned  the  conflagration  of  the 
whole  city,  and  then  subbed  himself  and  leaped 
into  the  flames.  (Appian,  B.  C  v.  49 ;  VelL  Pat. 

ii.  74.) 

3.  Cestius  Gallus.  [Gallus.] 

4.  Cestws  Procvlus,  accused  of  repetnndno, 
but  acquitted,  a.  d.  56.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  30.) 

5.  Cbstius  Sbvbrus,  an  inf 
under  Nero.  (Tnc.  Hist.  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly 
count  of  its  connexion  with  two  monuments  nt 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius, both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  This  bridge, 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  built  by  the.  consul  C.  Cestius  Gallus,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  that 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  its 
erection  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
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used  as  a  burial-place,  stands  near  the  Porta  Osti- 
ensis,  and  part  of  it  is  within  and  part  without  the 
walls  of  A  urelian.  From  on  inscription  upon  it 
we  arc  told,  that  it  was  erected,  in  accordance 
with  a  testamentary  provision,  for  C.  Cestius,  the 
son  of,  Lucius,  who  had  been  Epulo,  Praetor,  Tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  and  one  of  the  seven  Epulones ; 
and  from  nnother  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
names  of  M.  Valerias  Messalla  Corvinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Whether  this  C.  Cestius  is  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cicero  [see  above,  No.  1],  as  some 

mined. 

The  name  of  L.  Cestius  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanus ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  is  given  below :  the  obverse 
represents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant's 
skin,  the  reverse  a  sella  curulis  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  it.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  169.) 


L  CE'STIUS  PI  US,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Quintilinn  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fragment  of  his  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
nyra.  ap.  Chron.  Euteb.  ad  01.  exci. ;  Sonec.  Con- 
trol, hi.  praef.,  Swasor.  vii. ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  §  20  ; 
Meyer,  Orator.  Roman.  Frngm.)         [W.  R.J 

CETHE'GUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  family  was  of  old  date. 
They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  cindiUi  Cethegi  (An  Poet.  50);  and 
Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[see  No.  8]  thus,  aaertique  nmitm  trsana  Cetkegi. 

1.  M.  Cornblius  M.  f.  M.  N.  Ckthkgus,  was 
curule  aedile  in  a.  c.  213,  and  pontifex  maximus 
in  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lentulus ; 
praetor  in  211  when  he  bad  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Scmproniua  Tuditanus ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  B.  c  1 96 
(Liv.  xxr.  2,  41,  xxvii.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Knnius 
gave  him  the  name  of  Smdae  medulla  (ap.  Cic 
Cat  Maj.  14  ;  comp.  Brut.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
refers  to  him  as  on  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  words.  (Epist.  ii.  2.  116,  Art  PoCL  50, 
and  Schol.  ad  loc.) 

2.  C.  Cornelius  L.  r.  M.  n.  Cbthrgub,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  proconsul  in  h.  c.  200,  before 
he  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificence, 
(a.  c.  199.)   As  consul  (a  c.  197),  he 
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the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
Africanus  and  MinuciuR  Ilufus  to  mediate  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxii.  7,  27—30,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  L.  r.  P.  n.  Ckthkuus,  curulo 
aedile  in  n.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  iit 
181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Baebius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  hod  not 
been  granted  to  any  one  before.  In  173  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  and  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7, 23,  xl.  18; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12 ;  Plin.  //.  xiii.  13.  a.  27  ; 
Plut.  Num.  22 ;  Liv.  xl.  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  Cornelius  Ckthbgus,  praetor  in  184 
B.  c    (Liv,  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornkmus  C.  v.  C.  N.  Ckthkous,  was 
sent  in  B.  c.  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassias 
Longinus  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  coloniae  deducendac,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  citizens  at  Aquileia.  As  consul 
in  160' he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xhii.  1,  17,  Epit.  46.) 

6.  L.  Cornklipb  Ckthkuus,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Li  bo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  iinpeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  for  breach  of  his  word,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  slaves.  (Liv.  /:,  .•'.*.  49  ;  Cic  do 
Oral.  i.  52,  Brut.  23,  ad  Att.  xii.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Ckthkuus,  a  friend  of  Marius, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (b.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Numidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  D.  C.  i.  60  62,  80.)  NoU 
withstanding  his  notorious  bad  life  and  utter  want 
of  faith,  be  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla's  death ;  and  it  wan  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Gotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fur  a  man  like 
himself,  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Antonius,  No. 
9];  nor  did  Lucullus  disdain  to  sue  Cethegm.* 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Parad.  v.  3 ;  Plut  LuculL  5, 
6  ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Ouent.  31.) 

8.  C.  Cornelius  Ckthkous,  one  of  Catiline's 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic  pro  Suit.  2.5)  ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catiline,  (a  c  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  daggers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  he  hod  given  to  the  Allobrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  (inanus  re-sana  Cet/wyi,  Lucan,  ii.  543 ;  comp, 
Cic.  in  Cat.  iv.  6) ;  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Catiline's  departure,  hod  fallen  to  him  instead  of 
Lentulus  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Rome 
would  have  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
citizens  murdered.  (SalL  Cat.  17,  46 — 50,  55; 
Cic  w»  Cat.  iii.  3,  5 — 7,  pro  S*IL  6,  25,  &c,  post 
lied,  in  Sen.  4,  pro  Lkiino,  "24  ;  Appian,  li.  C.  ii. 
2— 5,  &c,  15.)  I II.  0.  L.] 

CEYX  (Kiiw|),  lord  of  Trachis  was  connected 
by  friendship  with  Heracles.  He  was  the  father 
of  Hippasu*,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6, 
Ac)  According  to  others,  Ccv'x  was  a  nephew  of 
Heracles,  who  built  for  him  the  town  of  Trachis. 
M'uller  (/A/r.  ii.  1 1.  §  3,  comp.  i.  3.  §  5)  supposes 
that  the  marriage  of  Cejx  and  his  connexion  with 
Heracles  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.     [  L.  S. ) 

CHA'BRIAS(Xafyi'as),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  nppeamnce  in  history  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Iphicmtes  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian force  at  Corinth  in  b.  c.  393,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  92),  who  places  it,  howerer,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.  (See  Xen.  //••  '.  iv.  8.  §  34  ;  Schneid.  ad 
Xen.  Hell.  ir.  5.  §  19.)  In  B.  c  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evogonu  against  the  Persians, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans 
who  lost  their  commander  Gorgopai  in  the  en- 
gagement The  consequence  of  hts  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginctans. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §  10,  &c;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Dcm.  c.  f*j>t.  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  h.  c.  378  he  was  joined  with  Timotheus  and 
Collistratus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  ngainst 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manuMivre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  uk-ii  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  poiutcd  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spartan*  did  not  venture  to  charge. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.  (Xen. 
J/elL  v.  4.  §  34,  kc ;  Diod.  xv.  32,  33 ;  Polyaen. 
ii.  1 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  L  c  ;  ArisC  lihet.  iii.  10.  §  7.) 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians :  the  Athenians,  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pharnabazus.  (Diod. 
xv.  29.)  But  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  out  Pollis 
with  a  fleet  of  GO  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  corn.  Chabrias,  l>eing  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Xaxns,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  B.  a 
376),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  important  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Pelopouncsian  war. 
According  to  Diodorus  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arginusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.  (Xen.  IhU. 
t.  1  §8  60,  CI  ;  Diod.  xv.  34,  35;  Polyaen.  iii. 


11;  Dem.  c  Arutocr.  p.  686 ;  Plot  l'he.  6, 
Camill.  19,  de  Glor.  Atk.  7.)     In  &  c  373, 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Ipliicrarcs  and  Caliiitn- 
tus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  fnt 
Corcyra  [see  p.  577,  b.  ]  ;  and  early  in  3-Lifi  he  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Sparta  in 
resisting  at  the  Isthmus  the  second  intasinn  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas  and  repulsed  the 
latter  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  Corinth. 
(Xen.  HdL  vii.  1.  §§  15—19  ;  Diod.  xv.68,69; 
Paus.  ix.  15.)    Two  years  after  this  B.c  366,  he 
was  involved  with  Callistratns  in  the  actuation 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Ornpus  to  Athens 
[  C.w  i.im  ka  n  s  No.  3]  (comp.  Dcm.  c.  M  .  •'. 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  suggests  that  this  nay 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  defend- 
ed by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iii.  24) — a  suggestion  which  does 
not  preclude  us  from  supposing,  that  it  wa>  alto 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Aristotle.  (Khei.  iii.  10. 
§  7 ;  see  Clint.  Fast.  ii.  p.  396,  note  tr,  and  sab 
anno  395;  comp.  Diet,  of  A  nL  *.  v.  ovrtryopoi.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompus  we  hear  that 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  glad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  him  more 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  propensities 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  to  which 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Athens. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  u.c.301,  taking 
the  commaud  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachos  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  The 
king's  army  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Age- 
silaus  who  however  deserted  his  cause  for  that  of 
Nectanabis  while  Chabrias  remained  faithful  to 
his  first  engagement.   On  the  course  and  result*  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
Xcnophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  side,  and 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (Thcopomp.  ap.  AtUen.  xiL 
p.  532, b. ;  Ncp.  CWr.  8 ;  Xen.  A<k*.  ;  PluL  Aon. 
37  ;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93  ;  Wesseling,  ad  foe.)  About 
B.C  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athcnodorus 
as  commander  in  Thrace  ;  but  he  arrived  with  only 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Charidetnus 
renounced  the  treaty  he  bad  made  with  Atheno- 
dorus  und  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to  another 
most  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Athens. 
[Ch  AHiDK.Mfs.]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  »«  al 
war  in  357,  Chares  was  appointed  tu  command  vi  e 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  luui 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet;  though,  according  to  C. 
Nepos  the  latter  accompanied  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  siege  of  Chios  which 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gallant  rashness  into  the  hartiour,  before  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  disabled, 
he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  aliandouiug  it,  and 
fell  righting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7  ;  Nep.  Chulrr.  4  ;  Dem. 
c.  Lept.  p.  481.)    Plutarch  tells  us  that  Chabrias 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defects  were  often  in  some 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  his  young  friend 
Phocion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.    His  private  qualities,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  pmfligate  self-indulgence 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus  were  nt  lenst  such  as  to  attr..o 
and  permanently  retain  the  friendship  of  Phocion 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  pri\i 
lege  of  exemption  from  liturgies;  and  the  continu 
ation  of  the  privilege  to  his  son  Clesippu-s  Croi 
whom  the  law  of  Leptincs  would  have  taken  i 
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was  successfully  advocated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.c. 
355.  (Plat  Pkoc  6,  7 ;  Dem.  c  Lept.  pp.  479— 
483.)  Pausanias  (i.  29)  speaks  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabrias  as  lying  between  those  of  Pericles  and 
Phoraion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca- 

dCCHAE'REA,  C.  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  "the 
emperor  Caliguja,  was  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
spire  against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
favour  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des- 
truction, and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
peror, who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hold  him  op  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  giving  through 
him  such  watchwords  as  Vettits  and  Priapus.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinus 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac- 
tion. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
conspirators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Chaerea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  d.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gula's wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
supported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
Librriv.  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea's  own  desire,  the 
sword  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Joscphus,  Ant.  Jud.  xix. 
1-4  ;  Sueton.  Calig.  56-58,  Claud.  11  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29;  Zonaras,  xL  7;  Seneca,  de  Const.  18; 
Aurel.  Vict.  Cae$.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xoip&s).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Archestratus,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  b.  c.  411.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
government;  but  Chaereas  himself  escaping,  re- 
turned to  Samoa,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
•  of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  in  favour  of  democracy 
under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  (Thuc  viii. 
74,86.) 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
■peaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
in  b.  c.  219,  says  that  bis  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers'  shops,  tcovptaKrjt 
Koi  tomH^v  A/iA»di.  (Polyb.  Hi.  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  writer  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
82,  d.),  but  whether  be  is  the  same  person  as  the 
preceding  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  E.J 
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CHAE'REAS,  artists.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  made  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  father  Philip.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
*.].').§  14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith.  Xaipc'as  6  xpvaoTliiTwir  6  (card 
ytirov  irouclXos.  (Lucian,  Ijcxipk.  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  some  C.  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roscius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavius,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roscius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  from  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaereas,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffs.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (proQ.Hotcio) 
partially  extant.  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  full  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff!  (Sec  especially  c  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (X«f«poW),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaerepbon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  3.)     LE.  E.J 

CHAERE'MON  (Xtupfuutv).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  huve  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark* 
ably  calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Froys.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43,  c.)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  implies  that  Chat;  rem  on  was  alive. 
(Met.  ii.  23,  24,  iii.  12;  Problem,  iii.  16  ;  PoeU  i. 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writers  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  asMgu  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon  flourished  may  be  fixed  about  B.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  nge.  Accordingly, 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Chne- 
romon's  plays  shew,  tliat  he  seldom  aimed  at  litQ 
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heroic  and  moml  grandeur  of  the  pld  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  objects  and 
scenes  properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  but  de- 
scription introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasure,  and 
that  generally  of  a  sensual  kind.  He  especially 
luxuriates  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe- 
male beauty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  class 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  as  djryd  ftipn  and  as 
p/p*  4fiute\  njrt  SiavonrutA.  The  approach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  from  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  burlesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Alcestis  of  Eu- 
ripides, seems  to  hare  been  carried  still  further  by 
Chaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  comic  poet  by  Suidas,  Eudocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist  BheL  iii.  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  Chacrcmon's  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  far  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  dra- 
matic; and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  dvayvoxmKoL  (Rhet.  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
believing  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
without  the  intention  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  comparative  fitness 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  far  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  StootricaAiax.  The 
fallowing  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved :  'AA<p«ff/ffo«a,  'Ax<AA«0r 
©♦ptfirwcroVof  or  Osjxrinjj  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  oue  approaching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  Ai6vwros,  ©we«rrni,  'I*, 
Mtvvat,  'OoWarir  Tpau/iarlas,  OuWj,  and  K«'k- 
ravpos.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  (Poet.  i.  12,  or  9,  cd.  Rittcr)  calls  it 
Hucrrjy  fcufotlav  i£  Juram-uv  r<Zt>  fUrpttv  (comp. 
xxiv.  11,  or6),  and  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  608,  e)  says  of 
it  Swtp  8pa.ua  iro\6p.eTp6if  Ioti.  The  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartsch,  4  to.  Mogunt  1843. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  55; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Argivcs  far  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  orator  Enbulus, 
the  son  of  Athcnagoras. 

(Welcker,  Die  Uriech.  Trag.  Ac.  iii.  pp.  1082— 
1095  ;  Meineke,  Hitt.  Crit.  Com.  tlrucc.  pp.  51 7— 
521  ;  Ritter,  Annot.  in  Arist.  Poet.  p.  87  ;  Hce- 
ren,  De  Chacremom  Trag.  Vet  Grate, ;  Jacobs, 
Additatnenta  Animadv.  in  Atlien.  p.  325,  &c. ; 
Bartsch,  De  Chaeremone  Porta  Tragiso.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  He  is  called  Upoypa/jipaTtiis, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  bocks. 
(TieU.  in  Horn.  II.  p.  123.  11,  28,  p.  146.  16; 
Euseb.  Prarp.  Evang.  v.  10.)   He  was  the  teacher  | 
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of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  «.  v.  Aior&noj  'AKt^avSptvs.) 
This  fixes  his  date  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  Cornutus. 
(Suid.  t.  r.  'flf»7«'*Tjy ;  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  vi.  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelius  Oallus  in  his  expedition 
up  Egypt  [Gall  us],  and  made  great  professions 
of  his  astronomical  knowledge,  but  incurred  much 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ignorance  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  806) :  but  the  suspicion  of  Fabricius,  that  this 
account  refers  to  a  different  person,  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  groundless.  (IhbU  Graec  iii.  p.  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  and  became 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Alex- 
ander of  Aegae.  (Suid.  s.  v.  *AA^a*©>s  Alyatos.) 

1.  His  chief  work  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  embraced  both  its  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. An  interesting  fragment  respecting  the 
Egyptinn  priests  is  preserved  by  Porphyry  (de 
Abstinent,  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (c.  Jorinianum,  ii.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  (ItpoyKwpihd, 
Suid.  $.  v.  'UpoyKwpuai  and  '  Xaipfoary).  3.  On 
Comets  (vtpl  KOfi-nrwy,  Origcn.  c  Cels.  L  59  :  per- 
haps in  Seneca,  QuaesL  Nat.  vii.  5,  we  should 
read  Chaeremon  far  Charimander  ;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  far  Charimander  is  mentioned  by  Pappus, 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  wtfA 
cwSiffnttPi  which  is  quoted  by  Apollonius.  (Bek- 
ker,  AnecdoL  Graec.  ii.  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  charged  by  Jo- 
seph us  with  wilful  falsehood  (c.  Apian,  cc.32,  33). 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  for,  be- 
sides the  proofs  of  it  alleged  by  Josephus,  we  are 
informed  by  Tzctzes  ( Chit.  v.  6),  that  Chaeremon 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  years  ! 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religious  sys- 
tem as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of  nature, 
as  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (dptifuvoi  niofiot) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Iamblichus.  His 
works  were  studied  by  Origcn.  (Suid.  ».  r.  'Opt- 
y4rns;  Euseb.  Hitt.  Ecc  vi.  19.)  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (lonsius,  de 
Script.  Hitt.  PhUos.  p.  208  ;  Brucker,  Hitt.  Crit, 
PhiL  ii.  p.  543,  &c ;  Kruger,  Hitt.  Philot.  AnL 
p.  407  ;  Vossius.  do  Hitt.  Graec  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Wcstermann.)  [P.  S.J 

CHA'RMADAS,  the  philosopher.  [Charmidko, 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES,  artist.  [Nicophanes.] 
CHAF/RKPHON  (Xoi^kS*-),  of  the  Athenian 
dermis  of  Sphettus,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates, 
is  said  by  Xcnophon  to  have  attended  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  be  de-  ' 
rived  from  them,  and  to  hnve  exemplified  in  bis 
practice  his  master's  precepts.  From  the  several 
notices  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feelings,  pecu- 
liarly suceptible  of  excitement,  with  a  spirit  of 
high  and  generous  emulation,  and  of  great  energy 
in  everything  that  he  undertook.  He  it  was  that 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  recei  ved  the  famous  answer : 

dfSpiv  Si  itimwv  HwKparns  <ro<pbJ7a.Tot. 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aristophanes  shew 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  school  of 
Socrates ;  while  from  the  nicknames,    such  as 
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wKTtpls  and  t^iw,  by  which  he  was  known, 

and  tiie  Aristophanic  allusions  to  his  weakness  and 
his  sallow  complexion  (  Vttp.  1413,  "fuvaixl  ioiKcAt 
dajtlvT) ;  comp.  Nub.  496),  it  appears  that  he  in- 
jured his  health  by  intense  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.C.  403.  (Plat  Apol.  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  passage  just  referred  to  it  appears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  a  c. 
399.  (Xen.  Mem.  L  2.  §  48,  ii.  3 ;  Plat  Charm. 
p.  153,  Gory.  pp.  447,  448 ;  Stallb.  ad  Plat.  ApoL 
p.  21,  a. ;  A  then.  v.  p.  218;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
145,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296.  1564;  Schol.  ad 
U.  cc.)  [E.  E.] 

C1IAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintus,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  §  4, 
ad  Fam,  xii.  22,  30,  ad  AU.  iv.  7,  v.  4.) 

CHAERIS(Xa^>u ).  1.  A  flute-player  and  har- 
per at  Athena,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristopltanes. 
(AcL  16,  831,  Pom,  916,  Av.  858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
learn,  that  ho  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecmtes  in 
the'Ayptot  (Plat  Frotag.  p.  327)  and, — for  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  different  person, 
— by  Crutinus  in  the  N«>iWi». 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  Demetriua  of  Phalerus  (<tp.  Tzetz.  Proleoom,  ad 
lAfcophr.  ;  see  Fabric.  DM.  Graec.  vi.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (father  of  Apollonius,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  Diodoms  of  Tarsus. 
(Fabric  DM.  Graec  i.  p.  508,  iL  pp.  84,  396,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  vL  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CIIAERON  (Xai,wr),  a  son  of  ApoUo  and 
Thero,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chaeroncia  in  Uoeotia.  (Pa us.  ix.  40. 
8  3 ;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  XoyoJ? tta ;  Plut.  Sui/a, 
17.)  [L.S.] 

CHAERON  (Xo/pwr),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  a  c.  183  as  the  represen- 
tative of  thoso  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
Sparta  in  a  c.  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  Chacron's  mission  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
xxiv.  4;  Liv.  xxxix.  48  ;  comp.  Plut  Philop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  a  c  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemon  for  tho  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxv.  2 ;  Liv.  xl. 
2,  20.)  Pol v bius  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  unjustly  seized',  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Apollonidcs  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ceedings and  examine  the  public  accounts;  but 
Chacron  bad  Apollonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  tho  Achaeans  and  cast 
into  prison.    (Polyb.  xxv.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xo/p*K),  a  man  of  Megalopolis, 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  tho 
Great  a  c  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  snako  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut.  Alex.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Cbaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (x«pl  r&v  wpit  'AAif,  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  b>vn 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa- 
bric DM.  Graec  b.  iL  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athcnacus  (xi.  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xcnocratea,  lie  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyranically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  slaves. 
Alhenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruel  tv  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plato's  principles  in  the  u  Republic"  and 
the  "Laws."  [E.  E.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS  (XoAjciSsci),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
ac.  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Alcibiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  pLico  of  Mclanchridas,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraceus,  tho  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegacan  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Erythrae,  and  Cbuomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chum 
fleet  °f  Teos ;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphernes.  From 
this  time  Chalcideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalcideus'  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffected  towns ;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  higb-adrairal  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  I^esbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  iu  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  tho  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  a  c.)  in  which  be  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc  viil  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCIDIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Claris 
sim  us,  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aero,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  "  I n- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prions  Timaei  Platonici," 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hosius 
whom  Barlh  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds  to  bc  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  a.  d.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  rpeaks,  as 
a  believer  might  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
ho  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Planciadcs  dedicates  his 
tracts  "  Allegoria  librorum  Virgilii"  and  44  De 
prisco  Scrmone"  to  a  Chalcidius  «  ho  may  bc  the 
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person  whom  we  arc  now  discussing,  and  calls  him 
**  Levitarum  Sonctisaimus ;"  but  in  reality  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  from  internal  evidence  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Augustinus  Jus- 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  fiadius 
Ascensius,  Pari*,  fol.  15*20,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fragments  of 
Cicero's  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4 to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Meursius  ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytus. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  HiUor.  IMer.  KccJca.  Script,  vol.  L 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil.  ;  Borthius,  Adv.  xxii.  16,  xlviii. 
t ;  Funccius,  Da  inerli  ac  drenjnia  Unytiae  l<a- 
ti/uui  •Senecfefe,  c  ix.  §  5 ;  Brucker,  Iliator.  Crit, 
Philot.  vol  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1322.)     [\V.  R,] 

C'HALCIOECUS  (XoA*fouto»),  •*  tne  goddess 
of  the  brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndarcus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Gitiadas.  (Paul.  iiL  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Pant.  5 ;  Polyb.  iv.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chalcioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
soc  Dili,  of  Anl.  s.  e.  Xa\Ktoi*ta.  [L.  S.] 

CHALCl'OPE  (XoAjtuftnj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ilhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chulcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeua.  (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylus  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  aud  mother  of  Thessalu*.  (Hon.  IL  ii. 
679  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name,  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCIS  (XoAiclf),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
A  so  pus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalcis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curctes  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (Schol.  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)    [L.  S.] 

CHALCOCO'NDYLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LAO'NICUS  or  N1CO- 
LA'US  (fiaoinKoi  or  HucoKdot  XoXkokovSuAtis  or 
Xa\Ko*tvKr)i),  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  tliat  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Palneologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  M'urad  II.  during  tbe  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1 446.  Bamberger  (Gekhrte 
NachrickieH  von  beruhmten  Manrurn,  £c.  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  be  should  have  been 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  later,  as  Vossius  thinks 
(ZA»  Hittorkit  6'roeac,  ii.  30).  Chalcocondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 
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of  the  Turks  and  of  tbe  later  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  which  begins  with  the  year  129K, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1463, 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Chalcocondyles,  a  statesman 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  learning,  is  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whoae  style  is  interesting 
and  attractive,  and  whose  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire.  Ilia  work,  however, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  very 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  several  instances  the 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of  different  essays, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  occasionally, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  little  care  for 
their  logical  aud  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  matters  which 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  to 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  are 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  history,  geography,  and 
ethnography.  Among  these  episodes  there  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travels  of  several  of 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, (ii.  pp  36—50,  ed.  Paris.)  He  says  that 
Germany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  and 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartessus  (!)  in  the  Py- 
renees (!!);  but  he  observes  with  great  justness, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  head, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation  ;  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towns 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry ;  that  the 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
success ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powder,  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  treat- 
ing of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes  in  Freherus**  Corpus  Script  Rer.  Germ." 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  opposite  to 
Flinders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  united 
under  one  government;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  flourishing  trade 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (AoySihn*).  His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  their  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  says 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  English 
language  with  tbe  Irish.  He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nobles ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy 
were  well  known  to  him.  At  that  time  strangers 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  England 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  hundred  years  later 
moved  the  sympathising  heart  of  the  learned  Eras- 
mus Roterodamus,  and  caused  him  to  express  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Faust  us  An- 
drelinus :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scandalous  and 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindness. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  Chaicocondylcs  are  those 
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in  the  Bodleian,  hi  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial, 
and  of  Naples,  in  the  Bibl.  Laurentiana  at  Flo- 
rence, several  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coislin  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
Kbrary  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chalcocondyles  was 
first  published  in  I^atin  translations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Conradus  Clauserua  of  Zurich, 
Basel,  1656,  fol.;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippus  Gunde- 
lius  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephorus  Grego- 
ras,  ibid.  1562,  fol.;  the  same  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonaraa,  Nicetas,  and  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  1508,  fol.  The 
Greek  text  was  first  published,  with  die  transla- 
tion and  notes  of  Clauserua,  and  the  works  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Georgius  Acropotita,  at 
Geneva,  1615,  fol.  Fabrot  perused  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  ( 1 650,  fol);  he  collated 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  the 
Geneva  edition  ;  ho  added  the  history  of  Ducas,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
version,  by  John  Gaudier,  culled  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chalcocondyles  by  Blaise 
de  Vigenrre,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artus  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equivocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  MezeraL,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  latter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  a  useful  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satisfactory  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  correc- 
tions, and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  have  not  all  been 
collated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  will  present  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  it  arc  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammcr-Purgstall  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chalcocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byzantines  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  com- 
mentary. (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  vii.  pp.793 — 795; 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Gexhichte  de*  OtmanitcAen 
Rekhr*.  vol.  I  p.  469,  ii.  p.  83.)         [W.  P.] 

CHALCO'DON  (XaAwioW).  1.  A  son  of 
Abas,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Enboea.  He  wns 
tlain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  thcThebans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias.  (viii.  15.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad  /lorn.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
night  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  Theocritus  (vii.  6) 
calls  him  Chalcon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.  §  5,  iii. 
5.  6  15;  Paus  vi.  21.  6  7,  viii.  15.  6  3;  Horn. 
//.  ii.  741,  iv.  463.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCON  (X*a*w).  1.  [Chalc  ©DON,  No.  2.1  I 

2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  father  of  Ba- 
thyclca.    (Horn.  //.  xvL  594,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
chus.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Amazon  Pcnthe- 
sileia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
to  a  crosa.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)  [L.  S.J 
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CHALCO'STHEN  ES.  LA  statuary  in  bronze, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athlete*. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unbumt  clay  (cruda  opera,  Plin.  //.  X.  xxxv.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cera- 
meicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist.  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  [P.  S.1 

CHALINITIS  (XaXirfm),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xaA^i),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
lMlerophontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Paus.  ix  4.  §  1 ;  comp.  Athkna.)       [L.  S.1 

CHAMAE'LEON  (XafuuAiur),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote 
works  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  wtpl  'Aratcptovros,  wtpl  2av<po»st  wtpl 
IcjuwrfSov,  wtpl  e*<rwlSor,  wtpl  AiVxtfAov, 
AoVov,  wtpl  fTu>8dpou,  wtpl  2Tt)<nx^pov.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (vtpl  miputSlas). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (A then.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  wtpl  rrjt  dpxtdas  >rwa^3lat,  which  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  say s,  that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heracleides 
Ponticus  of  having  stolen  from  bim  his  work  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Hesiod.  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical.  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  *tpi  bt<Hi\ 
and  wtpl  oarvpw/,  and  some  moral  treatises,  wtpl 
■^Sorijs  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastns), 
irporptwucivi  and  wtpl  p*(h)s.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (Ionsius,  Script.  Hist. 
Pkiloz.  L  17;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  413,  ed. 
Wcstermann ;  Bockh,  Praef.  ad  Pittd.  SchoL  p.  ix.; 
Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  8.)      [P.  S  J 

CHAMYNE  (X  cu4th"j),  a  surname  of  Demcter 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (xaivtiv)  at  that  place  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Elis  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  6  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAOS  (Xcfos),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (lies.  T/teoy. 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all 
things  arose.  A  different  definition  of  Chaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  (Met.  i.  1,  Ac),  who  describes  it  ns 
the  confused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.] 

CHARAX  (Xdpa$),  "f  Pergamus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EAAnwtd,  the  other  named 
XpoviKd,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (j.  v.  'Cip*6s).  In  the 
former  he  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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■which  is  oar  only  authority  for  his  date.  Suidas 
quotes  an  epigram,  beginning 

Efyd  Xipal  ttptis  7«pafy>ji  dm)  TltpyimoO  oVprjs, 
which  gives  his  country  and  profession.  Ho  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stepnanus  Byzantinus. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Euagrius  {//int.  Eed.  v.  eztr.) 
among  those  historians  who  mixed  fable  with  his- 
tory, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  uDe  Rebus  Incredibilibus"  (cc.  15, 
16).  (Com p.  Voa»ius,  de  Hid,  Oraee.  p.  414,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXUS  (Xipo{oiJ  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Scamandronymus  and  brother  of  the  famous  Sap- 
pho, fell  desperately  in  love  with  Rhodopis  the 
hetaera  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Suidas  (s.  v.  'Id&fuev),  married  her.  For  this,  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  he  was  vehemently  satirised  by 
his  sister  on  his  return  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  |xissngi»  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infatuated 
him  was  the  object  of  Sappho's  attack.  Athenaeus, 
contradicting  Herodotus,  calls  the  hetaera  in  ques- 
tion Dorica;  and  Suidas  tells  us  (#.  v.  'PotwvtSos 
di'd<h)na)i  that  Doricha  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod,  ii.  135;  Suid.«.v. 
Sas^rf;  Athen.  xiiL  p.596,b.;  Strab.  xviL  p.  808 ; 
Muller,  Lit  of  Greece,  ch,  xiii.  §  6 ;  Ov.  Her.  xt. 
117.)  [E.E.) 

CHARES  (XdVwjf),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  B.  c.  367,  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  assisted  by  the  Theban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
diMtinguished  himself!  (Xen.  Hell,  vii.  2.  §§  18-23 ; 
Diod.  xv.  75  ;  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [Callistkatus,  No.  3]; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shuws  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii. 
4.  §  1,  conip.  vii.  3.  §  2.)  [Euphron,  Pabimblus.] 
In  361  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenes, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rae  [p.  125, a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gave 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchical  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  Btep  by  which  he  of  | 
course'  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  failed  at  the 
witne  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xv. 
9.i.)  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out.  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  as 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidcmus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athc- 
nodorus.  [Chahidkmi/k.]  In  the  ensuing  year 
ho  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Cbabrias,  1|  hicrates  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  a  c.  356.  According 
to  Oiodorus,  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  was  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  they  were  recalled  and  subsequently 
brought  to  trial.  As  C.  Nepos  tells  it,  Chares  ac- 
tually attacked  the  enemy  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  himself, 
charged  his  colleagues  with  not  supporting  him. 
In  the  prosecution  ho  was  aided  by  Aristophon, 
the  Azenian.  (Diod.  xvi.  J,  21;  Nep.  Tim.  3; 
Arist  Met.  ii.  23.  §  7,  iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Isocr.  wtpl 
'AtmS.  §  137 ;  Deinarch.  c.Poljfd.  §  17.)  Being 
now  left  in  the  sole  command,  and  being  in  want 
of  money,  which  he  was  afraid  to  apply  for  from 
home,  he  relieved  his  immediate  necessities  by 
entering,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  mercenaries, 
into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted  satrap 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  first  approved 
of  this  proceeding,  but  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
drop  his  connexion  with  Artabaaus  on  the  com- 
plaint of  Artoxerxes  III.  (Ochus) ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  threat  of  the  latter  to  support  the 
confederates  against  Athens  hastened  at  least  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Eubulus  and  Isocrates,  and  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (Diod.  xvi.  22 ; 
Dem.  P/uiipp.  i.  p.  46 ;  Isoc  de  Pac ;  Arist.  liket 
iii.  17.  §  10.)  In  a  c.  353  Chares  was  sent  against 
Sestus,  which,  as  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  have  re- 
fused submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus  to  Athens  in  357.  [Ckrsoblkptks.] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  (Diod.  xvi. 
34.)  In  the  Olynthian  war,  a  c.  349,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Athens 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.  The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Charidcmus,  who  in  the  ensuing  year, 
348,  was  again  superseded  by  Chares.  In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  success  on  one 
occasion  over  Philip's  mercenaries,  and  celebrated 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athenians  with  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  found  its  way 
into  his  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  52 — 55;  Philochor. 
ap.  Dump*,  p.  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  Herncleid.  ap. 
A  then.  xii.  p.  532.)  On  his  tMurn  he  was  im- 
peached by  Cephisodotus,  who  complained,  that 
"he  was  endeavouring  to  give  his  account  after 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  throat"  (Arist. 
Ithet.  iii.  10.  §  7),  an  allusion  perhaps  merely  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(See  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  in  Mitford, 
ch.  39,  sec  2.)  In  a  c  346  we  find  him  com- 
manding again  in  Thrace ;  and,  when  Philip  was 
preparing  to  march  against  Ccrsobleptes,  complaints 
arrived  at  Athens  from  the  Chersonesus  that  Chare* 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  send 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  extraordinary 
message,  that 44  the  Athenians  were  surprised  that, 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the  Chersonese, 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  their 
forces  were."  That  he  had  been  engaged  in  some 
private  expedition  of  plunder  is  probable  enough. 
In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departure  of  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Chares 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  amurs  of  Cer- 
soblcptcs.  (Dem.  dcFals.  Leg.  pp.  390,  391,  447; 
Aesch.  de  FaJ».  I*9.  pp.  29,  37,  40.)  After  this 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigeum,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Thcopompus  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  532), 
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was  with  him  a  favourite  residence,  as  supplying 
Rio  re  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  profli- 
gate propensities  than  he  could  find  at  Athens. 
But  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  B.  c. 
341  (de  Chen.  p.  97)  he  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
much  influence  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  coun- 
cils ;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefore  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  authorized  and  defended 
the  proceedings  of  Diopeithes  against  Philip  in 
Thrace.  In  b.  c  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By- 
zantium against  Philip ;  but  his  character  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  Byzantians,  and  they  refuted 
to  receive  him.  Against  the  enemy  he  effected 
nothing :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  he  plundered  unscrupulously. 
He  was  accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion,  whose 
success  was  brilliant.  (Diod.  xvi.  74,  &c;  PhiL 
A/>.  ad  Ath.  ap.  Dem.  p.  163;  Plut.  Phoe.  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphissa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
bati  general,  Proxenus.  Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aesch  ines,  Demosthenes  in  his  reply 
says  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  victorious.  (Polyaen.  iv.  2 ; 
Aesch.  e.  Clrt.  p.  74  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  300 ;  Bee 
Mitford,  ch.  42,  sec.  4 ;  Clinton,  Fad.  ii.  pp.  293, 
294.)  In  the  same  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
eftcaped  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
Lysicles,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  (Diod.  xvi  85,  88 ;  Wess.  ad 
loc)  He  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe- 
nian orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  surrendered  to  him  in  b.  c.  335,  though  he 
was  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  Demode*  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidcmus. 
Plutarch,  however,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  ho  gives  us.  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  10  ; 
Plut.  Dem.  23.)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  b.  c.  834,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Arrian  (Anab.  i.  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  king  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him  on  his  way  to  Ilium.  Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Dareius  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  gained  in  B.  c.  333  by 
Pharnabazus  and  Autnphradatcs,  but  which  Chares 
was  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Arr.  Anab.  iL  1,  iii.  2.)  From  this  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
ended  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  general,  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
rashness,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Plut.  Pelop.  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  superior  talent, 
though  perhaps  be  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  career,  the  best  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  politics  we  sec  him  connected  through- 
out with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem-  de  Fals.  Ja<j.  p. 
447),  —  a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  political  interests  are  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu- 
bus on  any  party  to  which  ho  attached  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  bo  might 
sometimes  render  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro- 
fligacy, which  was  measureless,  he  unblushingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, — what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  man, — the  austere 
virtue  of  Phocion.    His  bad  faith  passed  into  a 


proverb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  the  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  citizens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  best  they  could.  In  fact,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country's  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  cause  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  fall.  (Plut  Phoe.  5 ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
A  then.  I.  c  ;  I  goer,  de  Pace ;  Aesch.  de  Fats.  Ijcg. 
p.  37;  EubuL  ap.  Ariel.  Ilket.  L  15.  $  15;  Suid. 
t.  v.  Xdfnrros  tfaxrxfVctt.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARES  (Xopjjj)  of  Mytilene,  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (tUrayy*\vit)t 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of 
Alexander  (irfol  'AA^cu-Sooy  Uropuu)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
(i.  p.  27,  <L,  iii.  p.  93,  c,  p.  124,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  k, 
vil  p.  277,  a^  x.  p.  434,  d.,  436,  f.,  xil  p.  513,  f., 
514,  f.,  538,  b.,  xiii.  p.  575),  by  Plutarch  (Ale*. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  F<*t.  Alex.  ii.  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  zii.  xiii.  table  of 
contents,  xxxvii.  2)  and  A.  Oellius  (v. 2).  [ P.S.] 

CHARES  (Xdpjt),  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grudge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  a  c.  (Anon,  ad 
llerenn.  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  be  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  a  c.  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it.  (The  ap- 
parently unnecessary  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  improbabiUs  for  jwobabilit^  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  M  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,*1  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  famous  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  thia 
was  much  the  largest.  The  accounts  of  its  height 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upward* 
of  105  English  feet.  Pliny  (U),  evidently  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fall,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  rooBt  statues  ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm.' 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (b.  c.  292 — 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  presented  to  the  Rhodiana 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siego 
of  their  city.   (b.  c.  303.)    Tho  colossus  stood 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  There 
it  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  ex- 
tended orer  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
06  years  after  its  erection,  (b.  c  224,  Euseb. 
Ckron.%  and  Ckron.  Patch,  sub  01.  1 39.  1  ;  Polyb. 
t.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c.  218.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodians  to  restore  it.  (See 
also  Philo  Byzant  de  VI I  Orbis  Miruculis,  c.  iv. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the*  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  have  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  iu  enormous  size,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  an  inventor  in  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
bead  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  from  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckhel,  DocL  Num.  ii.  pp.  602-3  ;  Rasche,  Lex. 
Uni*.  Jiei  Num.  *.  v.  Rkodua.  A.,  b„  11,  &c) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anul.  i.  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9;  Jacobs,  i.  74,  iv.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Comment.  L  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Boltiger,  Andeututvfen  zu  24  Vortr'dyen  iiber  die 
A rvk'&Jagie,  pp.  1 99—20 1 .)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RICLES  (XopxKAijj),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners (fjTwraf)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affair  of  the  mutilation  of  the  11  crmae  in  B-  c.  4 1 5, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Thuc  vi.  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  de  Myd. 
p.  6.)  In  B.  a  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  a.  c  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  course  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  favour  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Elcusis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  a  c.  403.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  24,  43,  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  31,  &c. ;  Arist. 
JrWiV.  v.  6,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lys.  c  EraL  p.  125 ;  Isocr. 
de  Big.  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charicles  »  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
lxutishment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  E.J 
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CHAR1CLEIDES  (XapucXcOiff),  a  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  play  of  his 
called  AAiA7u  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(vii.  p.  325,  d.).  "  [E.  E.] 

CHARICLEITCS  (XapfeXcrros),  one  of  tbe 
commanders  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  B.  c. 
1 90,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great  under 
Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  off  Side  in  Pamphvlia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [E.  E*] 

CHA'RICLES  (XapiKXrjsl,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian at  Rome,  who  sometimes  attended  ou  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  state 
of  his  pulse,  a.  D.  37.  (Suet.  Tiber,  72  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  vi.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  pre- 
served by  Galen  {De  Chmjx*.  Meduxim.  *v.  Locos, 
ii.  1,  2.  voL  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  Ac.)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RICLO  (XofwxAsi).  1.  The  wife  of  tbe 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  Carystus.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  according  to  others 
of  Pcrses  or  of  Occanus.  (SchoL  ad  find.  1'ylu. 
iv.  181 ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eucrc*  and  mother  of 
Teircsias.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Teiresias, 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  from 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voices  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  black  staff  as  safely 
as  if  ho  saw.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  7  }  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Pall.  67,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (XaplBrfnot).  1.  Of  Euboea, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Orcus  by  an  obscure  father,  if 
we  may  believe  tho  account  of  Demosthenes  in  a 
speech  filled  with  invective  against  him.  (Dem. 
c.  Arisiocr.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  slinger 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  com- 
mander of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  tbe  captain 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  "  free  companions."  (Dem. 
c  Arutocr.  pp.  6C8,  669.)  In  this  capacity  he  first 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  Iphicrates, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolia,  about  a.  c 
367.  At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  tbe  Athe- 
nians, and  delivered  hostages  to  Iphicrates  fur 
the  performance  of  the  promise:  these,  on  being 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  to  Chari- 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipolitans  in 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  requir- 
ing them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Cotvs,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  Iu  B.  c.  3C0,  when 
Timotheus  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Amphi- 
polis, Chni'idcmus  was  engaged  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  were  preparing  to  defend 
it ;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Card  La  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
sented to  aid  them  against  Olynthus.  After  the 
failure  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  the  same 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  entered 
the  service  of  Memnnu  and  Mentor,  brothers-in- 
law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Autophradates,  but  whose  cause  they  still  main- 
tained. LAktahazus,  No.  4.]  He  deceived  bis 
employers,  however,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Scep- 
sis, Cebrcn,  and  Ilium  ;  but,  being  closely  pressed 
by  Artahay.UB  after  his  release  from  prison,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
promising  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  Chcno* 
nesus.  Artabazus,  however,  allowed  him  to  depart 
uninjured,  by  tbe  advioe  of  Mcmnon  and  Mentor. 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron  des- 
tined for  the  Hellespont  under  Cephisodotus  ;  and 
Charidemus,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  lent  his  services  to  Cotys,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  Elaeut.  (Dem.  c.  AHstocr.  pp.  669-674.)  On 
the  murder  of  Cotys,  B.  c.  358,  he  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersobleptcs,  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians,  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chcrsonesus. 
He  compelled  Cephisodotus  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  unfavourable  to  his 
country;  and  though  Athenodorus  (uniting  with 
Amadocus  and  Bensados,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
Miltocythes,  which  Charidemus  had  procured  from 
the  Cardians)  obliged  Cersobleptes  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Chersoncsus  to  Athens, — yet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabrias  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Eubocan  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un- 
favourable to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation.  Chares 
having  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  auto- 
eraior,  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodorus,  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partisans  umong  the 
orators  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  strange  delusion, "  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
Demosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
his  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown.   (Dem.  c  Aristocr.  pp.  650, 
674—682 ;  Arist  Rket.  ii.  23.  §  17 ;  eomp,  Isocr. 
de  Pac  p.  169,  c)   This  appears  to  have  been  in 
B.  c  357.    In  B.  c.  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipolis  through  his  aid,  tney  passed  a  decree 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (c.  A  ristocr.  pastim),  pronouncing  the  person 
of  Charidemus  inviolable,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [CsKSOBLBPraa.] 
In  B.c  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
was  appointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  war.     In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  he  ravaged  Pallene  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip ;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  op.  Diony$.  p.  735 ;  Thoopomp. 
op.  Aiken,  x.  p.  436,  c.)   Henceforth  he  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  wo  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitfords  (ireece*  ch.  48,  sec  1 ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece, 
voL  v.  p.  192,  note  4,  voL  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  in  b.  c  358  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorised  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  for  tho  recovery  of  Arophi- 
poiis,  and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
tor  it,  would  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  dpuXov/uPoV  wort  &*6^rnrov  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  Olynth.  ii.  p.  19,  ad  Jin. 
(Theopomp.  ap.  Suid.  s.  v.  rl  i<m  r6  Iv  rots 
Anjunrt4rovs  ♦lAnnrucoIj,  n.  r.  K;  eomp.  Died. 
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xiii.  49  ;  Deinarch.  &  D«m.  p.  91,  ad  Jin.)  It  was 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  the  Atheniaus, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion's  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  B.  c.  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  tho  time 
of  Philip's  murder,  b.  c.  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whoso  friend  he  was,  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event  (Plut.  PItcc.  16,  Dem.  22; 
Aesch.  c.  Cut.  p.  64.)  He  was  one  of  tho  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
B,  c  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demades.  Chari- 
demus, being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  pat  to  death  in 
B.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Ait. 
Anab.  i.  10;  Plut.  Dem.  23,  Phoc.  17;  Diod.  xvii. 
15,  30  ;  Deinarch.  e.  Dem.  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii. 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
favour  with  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  Wesscling.  (Ad Diod. 
U)  [E.  E.] 

CHARIDrTMUS  (Xapttwot),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Erasistratus 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurclianus  (De  Morb. 
'  Acut.  Hi.  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogencs.        [W.  A.  O.] 

CHARILA'US  (XopfAooj).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andrius,  tyrant  of  Samos.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded the  island,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaus,  who  was  some- 
what crazy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fall 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Persians,  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Samiuns  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanes.  (Herod.  iiL 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  ot 
Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  Nvmphius,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  Lne  lvoman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Samnite  war  (&c  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Samnite  garrison.  (Liv.viii.25,26.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  (XopfAow).  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet.  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  K.  c.  *328.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Grate  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHAIU'LLUS  (XopfAaor, 
XdpiAAot),  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pohdectes, 
and  7th  of-the  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bado  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut.  Lye.  3 ;  Pans.  ii.  36 ;  Just. 
iiL  2  ;  Scliol.  ad  Plat.  Rep.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycurgus 
on  his  return  from  his  voluntary  exile  at  first 
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alarmed  Chnrilatii  for  his  personal  safety ;  but  he 
soon  became  reassured,  and  co-operated  with  hia 
uncle  in  the  promotion  of  his  plans.  (Plut  Lye. 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  Aris- 
totle's statement  (PolU.  v.  1*2,  cd.  Bekk.),  that  an 
aristocratic  government  was  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  tyranny  of  Charilaus,  which  latter 
account  again  is  still  less  reconcileable  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  (L  e.),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  its  substance  when  Lycurgus  began  to 
remodel  tho  constitution.  There  is,  however,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  offered  as  an  hypo- 
thesis by  Thirlwall.  {Greece,  vol.  L  p.  299,  &c.) 
We  hear  from  Pausanias  that  Charilaus  was  en- 
gaged  successfully  in  a  war  with  the  Argives, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generations.  lie 
aided  also  his  colleague  Archelaus  in  destroying 
the  border-town  of  Acgys,  which  they  suspected  of 
an  intention  of  revolting  to  the  Arcadians ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastrous  contest 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  66),  in 
which  tho  Tegeau  women  are  said  to  have  taken 
up  arms  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaders by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charilaus  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  ransom 
on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (Paus.  iii.  2,  7,  viiL  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  Charilaus,  see  Clinton. 
(Fast.  i.  p.  140,  &c.)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read* 
ing,  are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  ( Herod,  i. 
65 ;  Larch,  ad  loc.,  viii.  131 ;  comp.  Clint  Fad.  L 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  E»] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.   (Quaest.  Nat.  vii.  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xap«i),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  Grace.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charis  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (//.  xviii.  382.) 
Hcsiod  ( Tkeog.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Charitcs.  (Comp.  Kustath.  ad  Ham.  p.  1148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  from  which 


may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charis,  at  least  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  tho  beautiful  is  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adorns  it.  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xiv.  269)  Pasithca  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plural  Charites  occurs  Severn] 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (Od.  xviiL  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de- 
scribed; the  most  common  account  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eurynome, 
Kunomio,  Eurydomene,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hesiod.  Tkeog.  907,  &c.;  Apollod.  i.  3.  y  1 ; 
Pind.  OL  xiv.  15;  Phuruut.  15;  Orph.  Hymn. 
59.  2 ;  Stat.  TkA.  ii.  2B6 ;  Eustatb.  ad  Horn.  p. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Paus.  ix.  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronis. 
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The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  one  Charis,  or 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  from  the 
passage  in  which  Pasithca  is  mentioned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  of 
a  division  of  them  into  classes.  Hcsiod  distinctly 
mentions  three  Charites,  whose  names  are  Euphro- 
syne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  number  as  well 
us  these  names  subsequently  became  generally 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  re- 
tained their  ancient  and  established  number.  Thus 
the  Spartans  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleta  and 
Phae'nna,  and  the  Athenians  the  same  number, 
Auxo  and  Hegemone,  who  were  worshipped  there 
from  the  earliest  times.  Hermeaianax  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Paus.  ix.  35.)  Sostratus  (ap. 
Euttaih.  ad  Horn,  p.  1665)  relates  that  Aphrodite 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithea,  Cale,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  one 
another,  and  when  Teiresias  awarded  the  prize  to 
Cale  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  an  old 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  a  beautiful 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  The  name 
Cale  in  this  passage  has  led  some  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  also  (IL  xviii.  393)  mentions  the 
names  of  two  Charites,  Pasithea  and  Cale,  and 
that  JraAif  should  accordingly  be  written  by  a 
capital  initial. 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  are 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  names  they  bear: 
they  were  conceived  as  the  goddesses  who  gave 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  tho  enjoyments  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentleness.  Gracefulness  and 
beauty  in  social  intercourse  are  therefore  attributed 
to  them.  (Horat.  Carm.  iii.  21,22;  Pind.  OL 
xiv.  7,  &c)  They  are  mostly  described  as  being 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  as 
real  joy  exists  only  in  circles  where  the  individual 
gives  up  his  own  self  and  makes  it  his  main  object 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  beauty  is 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  victory ;  and 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  more  freely  is  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
everything  that  delights  and  elevates  gods  and 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  the 
divine  artist  The  most  perfect  works  of  art  arc 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  and  lire 
greatest  artists  ore  their  favourites.  The  gentle- 
ness and  gracefulness  which  they  impart  to  man's 
ordinary  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  moderat- 
ing tho  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
19.  15;  Pind.  OL  xiii.  18),  and  by  their  accom- 
panying Aphrodite  and  Eros.  (Horn.  Od.  viii. 
364,  xviii.  194 ;  Paus.  vi.  24.  §  5.)  They  sU 
assist  Hermes  and  Peitho  to  give  grace  to  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  (llesiod.  Op.  63),  and  wis- 
dom itself  receives  its  charms  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoured 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  ipaaiftoKwoi  or 
<pi\nelf*o\w(H.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  tlie 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they  live  to- 
gether in  Olympus.  (lies.  Tkeog.  64  ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  673 ;  Theocrit  xvi.  in  tin.)  Poets  are 
inspired  by  the  Muses,  but  the  application  of  their 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  festivals 
of  the  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Charites.  f*ta 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  ((iratiae)  as 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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hi  their  own  language.  (Senec  De  Bs*ef.  L  3  ;  j 
comp.  Diod.  v.  73.) 

The  worship  of  the  Chantes  win  believed  to 
hare  been  first  introduced  into  Boeotia  by  Etco- 
clus  or  Eteodes,  the  son  of  Cephissus,  in  tho  valley 
of  that  river.  (Faus.  ix.  33.  §  1;  Theocrit  xvi. 
104 ;  Pind.  01.  xiv.)  At  Orchomenos  and  in  the 
inland  of  Paros  a  festival,  the  xcuVirta  or  xoprnjota, 
was  celebrated  to  the  Charites.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  At  Orcho- 
nu-tios  they  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
the  form  of  rude  stones,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles. 
(Pans.  ix.  38.  §  1  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Sparta,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  Elis,  Hermionc,  and  others. 
(Pans.  i.  22.  §  8,  iu  34.  §  10,  iii.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§  5.)  They  were  often  represented  as  the  com- 
panions of  other  gods,  such  as  Hera,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrodite,  the  Horac,  and  the  Muses. 
In  tbo  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  at  Delos  and 
1  >el  phi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  band. 
In  the  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
representing  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
arc  still  extant  Then*  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
picious maideos  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  one  another.  Their  attributes 
differ  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend ;  as  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instrumental  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
favourite  game  of  youth.  (Hirt,  MythoL  BUdeth. 
ii.  p.  215,  Ac.)  [L.  8.] 

CHARI'SIUS  (XcumVws),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  tho  foundation  of  Chari- 
siae  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  By*. 
t.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

CHARI'SIUS  (XapiViot),  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegcsias.  (Cic. 
BntL  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius  Lupus,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  fmin  the  I 
former  writer  (x.  i.  §  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
ken,  ad  HutU.  Lup.  L  10;  Weatermann,  GtM-Jt. 
der  Grieeh.  Bertdttambeit.  §  .54,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Philadelphia^  in  tho  fifth  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  genera]  council  held  at  Ephesus,  a.  n.  431, 
Antonios  and  James,  presbyters  of  Constantinople, 
and  attached  to  the  Nestonan  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia with  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
sius  and  Photius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
several  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who  had  just  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  the  Quarlodedmani  (Noan- 
der,  Kirckmgetch.  ii.  2,  p.  643),  to  subscribe 
a  prolix  confession  of  faith  tinctured  with  the 
Nestonan  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heretic  from  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
the  council  assembled  sit  Kphcsua,  Charisius  accused 
before  the  fathers  that  composed  it  Anastasius, 
Photius,  and  James,  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  thev 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphian*. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  «if  1m  own 
faith,  harmonising  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  a.  d.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Annstaaius  and 
Photius,  the  subscribing*  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Sacro- 
taucta  Concilia,  edited  by  Lab  be  ahd  Cossart,  vol. 
iii.  p.  673,  &&,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave's  Historia  Litemria,  pp.  327,  328,  ed.  Lond. 
1688,  foL  [S.  D.l 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURF/LIUS  ARCA'DIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  tho  latest  in  time  of  thoso 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Herennius 
Modestinus,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. **  Hie  oracula  jurisconsultorum  obroutuere," 
says  the  celebrated  Jac  Godefroi  (Manmle  J*ri*, 
i.  7),  u  sic  at  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dicere  vcre  liceat"  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus,  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  arc  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquiln  or  F tiring  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  interval.  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  arc 
Charisius  and  Hermogcnianus.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogcnianus  occupies  the  hut  place 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charisius  cites  Modes- 
tinus with  applause  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tit  1 1,  s.  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap- 
peal from  the  sentences  of  the  pracfecti  praetorio 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  nppcal  was  abolished 
by  Constnntine  tho  Great  a.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit 
62.  a.  10),  and,  from  the  language  of  Charisius  in 
Dig.  1.  tit  11,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantine 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Dig.  22. 
tit  5.  a.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
*  Arcadius,  qui  et  Charisius,"  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  (de  Magitt.  Pop.  Horn.  L  c.  14),  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  as  if  it  were  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Carta  rather  than  X*Plt'  The  jurist, 
according  to  Panziroli  (de  Char.  Jur.  Itderpp.  pp. 
13,  59),  was  the  tame  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Cams,  Carinus,  and  Numcrianus  directed  a  re- 
script a.  n.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  1 1.  a.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Dioclctianus  and  Maximianus, 
addressed,  a.  o.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  Panziroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Carisius  (Vat  M.S. ;  vuig. 
lect  Charissimus),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addrewnsd  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  s.  9.)  Theuo 
identifications,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  uved  to  a  very  advaum! 
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age  Three  works  of  Charisius  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  Four  extracts  (Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  s.  1 ;  Dig. 
22.  tit.  5.  s.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  s.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  s.  10)  are  made  from  his  Liber  singularis 
de  Testibus ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18)  from  his 
Liber  singularis  de  Muneribu*  civilibu* ;  and  one 
(Dig.  I.  tit.  1.  s.  un.)  from  his  Liber  singularis 
de  Officio  Praefecti  proetorio.  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  latter  passage  (Dig.  1.  tit.  11.  s. 
un.),  he  is  styled  mngister  libellorum,  and  Cujas 
(Otm.  vii.  2),  probably  suspecting  that  he  held 
office  under  Constantino,  conjectures  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  for,  as  Hitter  has  remarked 
(ad  Heineccii  Historiam  J  nr.  Rom.  §  358),  eren 
under  Valcntinianus  the  younger,  Rome  was  still 
for  the  most  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  paganism,  hold  the  highest  dignities  eren 
in  the  imperial  household.  * 

Doth  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracts 
from  Charisius  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  is  dis- 
figured by  barbarisms  «•  parlicipales^  regime*- 
turn,  incHHdabiic,  munus  camelanae.  (Jac,  G  ode  fro L, 
ad  Cod.  Theoiios.  11.  tit  80.  s.  16;  GuiL  Grot 
Vitae  J  urine  iL  11  ;  Chr.  Rau,  de  Aur.  Arc  Cho- 
rino.  VeL  Jurisc,  4 to,  Lips.  1773;  Zimmern, 
R.R.O.1%  104.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSI'PATER,a 
Latin  gr.iniiiuiri.in,  autlior  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
fnsttitOioHa  Grammatical,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first '  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  same  subject,  such 
as  Flavius  Caper,  Velius  Longus,  Terentius  Scau- 
rus,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
manus,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  close  correspondence 
with  many  passages  in  the  Ars  Grammatica  of 
Diomedcs,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomedcs,  that  the 
Latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatns  and  before 
Servius  [Com  mini  ancs],  therefore  Charisius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Priscian,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osann,  who  lias  in- 
vestigated this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  400, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Goths.  We 
gather  from  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyroinius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrha- 
sins,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  fol. 
1532;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fabricius 
Chemnicensis,  was  printed  by  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
8vo.,  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
the  editor  was  not  assisted  by  any  MS.; 
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the  third,  included  in  the  **  Grammaticae  Latinae 
Auctores  Antiqui,"  of  Putsch  ins,  Hanov.  4to.  1605, 
professes  to  be  far  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
matter  and  various  readings  obtained  from  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  Janus  Douxa,  of 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  {  riven,  and 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Niebuhr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  and 
making  extracts  from  the  Neapolitan  MS.  origin- 
ally employed  by  Cymiuius,  which  affords  means 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text  These 
materials  were  promised  by  Niebuhr  to  Linde- 
mann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Pntschius  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  These 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisius,  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  **  Corpus 
Grammaticorum  Lntinorum  Vetera m,"  Lips,  4 to. 
18-10.  (Funccius,  De  iarrii  ae  decrrpita  Linguae 
Isatmae  Senectuic,  c.  iv.  §  11;  Osann,  Bdtr'dgt  zur 
Grieck.  uml  Horn.  Litteraturaeech.  vol.  ii.  p.  319; 
Lersch,  Die  Sprachphilwpkie  der  Alt***  voL  i. 
p.  163.)  [W.  R.] 

CHA'RITES.  [Charm.] 

CH  A'RITON  (Xapirtw)  of  Aphrodisias,  a  town 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  himself;  but  the  mune  is 
probably  feigned  (from  x&V**  and  'A^poSrrv),  as 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly  are. 
He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  (lhroypaQtfa) 
of  the  orator  Athcnagoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
crates.  The  daughter  of  Hermocrates  is  the  he- 
roine of  Chariton's  work,  which  is  a  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaercas  and  Callir- 
rhoe,  under  the  following  title,  Xapiretvos  'A^pofii- 
<r(tm  voir  irspl  Xaipiay  Kai  KaXXip^or)y  ipwrati* 
iuryr)ft6rruv  \6yoi  if.  The  work  begins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  is  presently  followed 
by  her  burial  She  comes  to  life  again  in  the  tomb, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  various  ad- 
ventures, she  is  restored  to  Chaercas.  The  inci- 
dents are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  sim- 
ple ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodorus,  Longus, 
and  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  author. 
The  critics  place  him  variously  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  prose 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  Ephesus. 

There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  from 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  D'Orvillc, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Reiske,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  AmsL.  1750.  The  commentary  of 
DXJrville  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  an- 
cient author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1783.  A  very 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4  to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Heync,  Leipz,  1753,  and  Schneider,  Ix-ipz.  1807; 
into  French  by  Larcher,  Par.  1763  (reprinted  in 
the  Bibliothtque  des  Romans  Grecs,  Par.  1797). 
and  Fallet  1775  and  1784 ;  into  Italian  by  M.  A. 
Giacomelli,  Rom.  1752,  and  others;  inU 
by  Socket  and  de  Hondt,  1764.  [P.  S.] 
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CH  A'iMTON  (X^It**),  an  oculist,  who  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  at  one 
of  his  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De 
Auiid.  ii.  13.  vol.  xiv.  p.  180),  and  also  by  Attius 
(iv.  1,  IB,  p.  620).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  Latin  inscription,  which  is  explained  at 
length  by  C-  G.  Kuhn,  in  his  Index  Medicontm 
Ocufariorum  inter  Grancot  Romatum/ite*  Lips.  1 829, 
4to.,  fasc  ii.  p.  3,  &c  See  also  Ktihn's  Additam. 
ad  Etenck.  Malic  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric^  £e.  «* 
hibitum.  Lips.  182(5,  4to.,  fasc  iv.      [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARl'XENA  (Xo^^va),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Eustathius,  who  calls  her  wov^rpia 
KfiovpATmv.  (Ad  Iliad,  711.)  Aristophanes  al- 
ludes to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
lexicographers  explain  as  a  proverbial  expression 
implying  that  she  was  M  silly  and  foolish."  ( Kede- 
$iaz.  943  ;  Suidaa,  ».  v. ;  Eiymol.  May,  and  Hcsy- 
chius,  *.  v.  M  Xap  ttrifs.)  Sho  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
(Klym.  Mug.  and  Hesych.  L  e.)  Nothing  is  known 
of  her  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  as 
an  erotic  poetess  has  been  understood  as  indicating 
tliat  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Hcsychius  (dpx«'«  oZ<ra)  perhaps 
implv  that  she  lived  at  a  very  early  period.  [P.S.] 

CHARI'XENUS  (Xo^rof)  or  CHARI'X- 
ENES  (Xapt^iyti),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Asclepiades  Pharmocion.  Several  of 
his  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  by 
Onlen  and  Aetius  (Gal.  De  Comjaot.  Mcdicam. 
tec.  Loc.  iii.  3,  v.  3,  vii.  2,  4,  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  Ae'L  De  Med, 
ii.  4,  52,  p.  406.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  philosopher,  [Charmidks.] 

CHA'RMIDES(Xopfuotjf).  1.  An  Athenian, 
sou  of  Glaucon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
war.  (Cora p.  Heind.  ad  Hal.  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
the  u  Protagoras "  at  the  house  of  Calliaa,  son  of 
llipponicus.  [Sec  p.  567,  b  ]  Wo  learn  from 
Xeuophon,  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  So- 
crates, and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 
his  country  of  the  services  which  he  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  R.  c  404  he  was 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peiraeeus,  and  he  was  slain  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  at  the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same 
year.  (Xen.  Menu  iii.  6,  7,  HclL  ii.  4.  §  19; 
Schneid.  ad  loc.) 

2.  Called  also  Charm  adas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitoniachus  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
companion  (as  he  h;id  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Philo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  century  B.  c  Cicero,  writing  in  ac  45, 
speaks  of  him  as  recently  dead.  {Tux.  Dirp.  i.  24.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  eloquence  and  for  the  great  com- 
pass and  retentiveness  of  his  memory.  His  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  doubtless  coincident  with 
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those  of  Piiit.o.  (Cic.  Acad.  Qitaeai.  iv.  6,  Oral.  16, 
de  Oral.  ii.  88  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  24  ;  Fabric  BM. 
Grace,  iii.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  IE.  E.] 

CHARMI'NUS  (Xapfuvos),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  com- 
ing to  Samoa  in  B.  c.  412.  Samoa  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Channiiius)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very- 
short  time  afterwords  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  S[>artan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  tho 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  uer-  ' 
vice  he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escajicd 
with  the  rest  to  Halicarnassua.  We  after  wards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Sunn  *  iu 
the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc.  viii. 
30,41,42,73;  Aristoph. Tbetmoph.  804.)  [A.H.C.J 
CHARMI'NCS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by 
Tbibron,  the  Spartan  hamiost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrcnn 
Greeks,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  tho  service  of 
Seuthos,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  u.  c.  399.  (Xcn.  A  nab.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  &c,  Ile/l.  iii.  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  tbem  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  th« 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon 's  request,  by  Cbarrninus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Anal*. 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §8  13—19,  56.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARM  IS  (Xao^i),  a  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fame  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562/.  10«.  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  bImj 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damocratcs,  and  is  preserved  by  Galen.  (DeAntid. 
ii.  1,  4,  voL  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)      [W.  A.  O.j 

CHAROE'ADKS  (XaponiSvs),  called  Chariades 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
loaches  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (u.  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc.  iii.  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.  H.C.I 
CHARON  (X4fp»r),  a  son  of  Ereboa,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — across 
the  rivers  of  tho  lower  world.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  295, 
&c;  Senec  Here.  fur.  764.)  For  this  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  burial  This  notion  of  Charon 
ktuii  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  pocta  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  28. 
§  1 ;  Juven.  iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus.  I L  S.\ 
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CHARON  (Xd>w),  a  distinguished  Thebaii, 
who  exposed  himself  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pelopidos  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  his  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  a  c  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
was  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  4.  §  3;  Plut  Felop.  7-13, 
de  Gen.  Six:,  passim.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARON  (Xapatv),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampsacus,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (de  Anim.  46  ) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  («.  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flourished 
(yivdtitvot)  in  the  time  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (a  c  464);  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  a  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
for  o&  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  OL  69  or  a  c.  504.  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  b.  c.  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
( Them.  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistodes 
to  Asia  in  b.  c  465.  We  find  the  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas :  1.  hlQunrucd.  2.  Utpauti. 
3.  'EA\n"t*£  4.  n#pl  Aantybcov.  5.  Aitfwra. 
6.  'Opot  Aofitfwurqvwf,  a  work  quoted  by  Athcnaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c),  where  Schweighaeuser  proposes  to 
substitute  &poi  (comp.  Diod.  i.  26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annala  of  Lampsacus.  7.  tlpv 
rivtis  ^  "Kf>xovr9*  °l  r&v  Aa**oaifurt»W,  a  chro- 
nological work.  8.  Kriout  ir6ktw.  9.  Kprj-nicd. 
10.  Tl*plwKovi  6  iter 6s  rmv  'HpcucKtUt*  <rrt)\cSv. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeu*  and  X  an  thus,  have  been  published  by 
Creuzer,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
MUller,  Froffm.  Histor.  Graec.  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Plut  de 
Mtd.  Viri.  $.  v.  Aop^ixri ;  Strah.  xiii.  p.  583 ; 
Pans,  x,  38 ;  A  then.  xiL  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  V.H.  i.  \5\ 
SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Mod.  ii.  2,  479 ;  Voss.  de  Hut. 
Graec.  b.  i.  c  1  ;  Clint.  Fast,  subannis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  ».  r. ;  Voss.  de 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  415,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works.  (SuitL».n.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
Aryonauiioa,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
giaiaa  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  b.  iii.  c.  21;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  20,  1 38,  144,  41.5,  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Jihod.  iL  1054.)    [E.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  (Xaptlvtas),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot  I'niti.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Naxos,  Leontini,  Eulwea,  Mylae,  Himcra,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rhegium.  He  must  hove  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  i.  e.  before 
a  c.  494,  for  the  Rhcgians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
roudas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  n.  c.  476. 
These  fucts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  12) :  viz. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das, 44  the  beat  of  their  /W/oir-a/unw,"  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  use.    For  Thurii,  as  wo 
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have  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  Chalcidian 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  a  c.  443. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  (Fkalari*,  p. 
367,  Ac),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  as 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thuriaas 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  (FoliL  iv. 
12)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris- 
tocracy, whereas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  Stytor,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Thurii  is  expressly  called  woXirtvpa 
Zt)iAOKpariK6v.  Again,  we  learn  from  a  happy  cor- 
rection made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  passage  of 
the  Politics  (ii.  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  he  first  introduced 
the  power  of  prosecuting  false  witnesses  (hrlaKy^it). 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  force  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  b'ved 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Lastly,  we  are 
told  bv  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  that  Protagoras  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wesseling's  note  on  Dio- 
dorus, /.c,  where  Bentley 's  arguments  are  summed 
up  with  great  clearness.)  Diodorus  ends  the  ac- 
count of  his  pscudo-Charondas  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  of 
his  own  laws.  On  being  reminded  of  this  by  a 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  pa  Af  dAAo  tc&ptov  swijiw, 
and  immediately  stabbed  himself.  This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diodes  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zaleueus, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  §  5)  agrees  with 
Diodorus  iu  attributing  it  to  Charondas,  The  story 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  later  times 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  conferred  on 
Numa  Pompilius.  (Comp.  Iamblich.  Vit.  I'yihay. 
c  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Charondas 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probably  au- 
thentic, since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  This  enacts,  that  all 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  ready 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  no 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giving 
credit  The  Bame  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pla- 
to's Lows.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  probably 
inverse.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  The  fragments  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne's  Optu- 
ca/a,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHAROPS  (Xdpo*),  bright-eyed  or  joyful- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  under  which  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Faus.  ix.  34. 
§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  427  ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc. 
194;  Hvgin.  FoA.  181.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAROPS  (Xd>4).  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epcirota,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  V.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Macedonians 
enabled  Flamininua  to  dislodge  Philip  from  the 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeinis,  a  c.  1 98. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  13;  Lir.  xxxii.  6, 
11  ;  Plut  Flam.  4.)  In  a  c.  192,  Champs  was 
Bent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  who  was  wintering  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of 
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Greece,  and  begged  him  therefore  to  excuse  them 
front  siding  with  hint  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  ( Polyb.  xx.  3.)  He  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  18.)  [E.  E.] 
2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  He  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  bis 
grandfather,  who  is  called  kbAot  K&yaQ6s  by  Poly- 
bius.  (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalus  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antinous]  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  from  the  several  states  of  Greece  to  Aemilius 
Paullus  at  Amphipolis,  in  B.  c.  167,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seized  tho  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10;  Lav.  xlv.> 
31  ;  Diod.  Ere  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
barously abused,  that  Poly bi  us  has  recorded  his 
belief  M  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty." 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
seconded  by  ftk  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Ere. 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  dis- 
countenanced at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senate's  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  unfavourable 
and  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
the  senate's  sentence.  The  year  157  B.  a  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxiL  21, 22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  are  called 
•* Charopus "  by  Li  vy.  [E.  E.] 

CHARO'PUS.  [Charops.] 
CHARTAS  (X*>i)  and  SYADRAS  (2i«- 
opas),  statuaries  at  Sparta,  were  tho  teachers  of 
Eucheirus  of  Corinth,  and  be  of  Clearchus  of 
Rhcgium,  and  he  of  tho  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  Hhegium.  (Paus.  vL  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal-  i 
ciliated  that  Cbartas  and  Syudras  flourished  about 
540  B.  c,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
sent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
ligurcs.    (Herod.  L  70.)  [P.  S.J 

CHARYBDIS.  [Scyi.la.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (XffAw,  Xl\uv). 
1.  Of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Damagctus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  6th  century  b.  c.  Herodotus  (i.  ,r>9) 
speaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  Peisistratus,  and  Diogenes  I«iertiu5 
tells  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym- 
piad (b.  c  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymus  ii»  OL  56.  (u.  c  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
the  rhetorician  {ap.  Arid.  likcU  ii.  23. 
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f  11)  we  learn,  that  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
tan senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  tho  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus  was  not  iiiconnistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Gell.  i.  3.)  Diogenes  I«ner- 
tius  mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — A^yoira  fii)  Kivttv 
Tih>  X"/"*  fuwiKoV  ydp.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythern. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  68— 73;  Menag.  adloc.;  Plat. 
J'rotag.  p.  343 ;  Plut.  de  El  ap.  Mph.  3  ;  Ael.  V.  Ii. 
iiL  17;  Pcrizon,  ad  loc. ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  32; 
Diod.  Exc.  d«  Virt.  ct  Vii.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess  j 
Arist.  Rhct.  ii.  12.  §  14;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  lac.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Clcomenea  III.  in  a  c 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cbcilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property — a  plan 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively failed  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  cphori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  be  next  attacked,  effected  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Achaia.  (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILOSIS  (XtiAwf*).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  Iambi*- 
chus  [de  Vit.  Pyth,  36,  ad  fin. )  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  tbo  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysandcr  [Aois  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegca.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  herentreaties 
from  her  father's  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  bim 
into  banishment ;  **  so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus,** 
says  Plutarch,  u  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife's  love  would  have  made  him  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  whieh  he  lost." 
(Plut  Agis,  11,  12,  16—18.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  {\*n>lao<po$\  a  Uccdae- 
monian,  was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
B.  c  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  his 
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march  at  Issus  in  Cilicia.  (Diod.  zir  19,  21; 
Xen.  Anab.  I  4.  §  3.)  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Clearchus  tent  him  with  othcrt  to  Ariaeus  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].  After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchus  nnd  the  other  generals, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes.  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  as  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.  In  this  post  we  find  him  subsequently 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.  In  fact  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheiriaophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  wan 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.  (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  Anal,  iii. 
2.  §  33,  &c„  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  38—43,  5.  §§ 
1— 6,  ir.  1.  §§  6, 15-22,  2.  §  23,  Ac,  iii.  §§  8, 
25,  &c,  6.  §§  1—3.)  When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapesus  on  the  Euxine,  Chcirisophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe  ;  but 
he  was  not  successful  in  his  application.  (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  g  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  array,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.  (Anab.  vi.  1.  §§  18—33.) 
Cheirisophus  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Heracleots ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
parted by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.  Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Calpe  furnished  by  Olean- 
der, the  Spartan  Harmost  at  Byxantium,  and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.  With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.  (Xen.  Anab.  vL 
2.  *  4,  4.  §  11.)  [R  R] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (X«pf«ro*o»),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself,  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (about  B.  c.  566). 
Rockh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  {Corp. 
fnxrip.  i.  p.  19);  but  his  arguments  arc  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bockh,  that  Pausanias 
does  not  say  that  Cheirisophus  made  his  own 
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statrte,  is  not  satisfactory.  [Epochen*  pp.  137— - 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  mimes  of  the 
early  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (x*'V» 
<r<xf>6t ).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Dae- 
dalus (AatSoXoj)  the  son  of  Eupalamus  (E^rdAof 
HOs)y  Eucheir  (Evx«'f>),  Chersiphron  (X«pffty>p»K), 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedalus  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mythological  personage,  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  others  of  these  artiste  really  existed  and 
bore  these  names,  which  were  probably  given  to 
them  in  their  infancy  because  they  belonged  to 
families  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thiersch 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  from 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phaeacia. 
(Horn.  CM.  viii.  1 12,  &c.) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  Dionysus 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Cheirisophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  statue  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S.] 

CHEIRON  (X«/o»w)»  the  wisest  and  justest  of 
all  the  centaurs.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  831.)    lie  was  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  father  Peleus  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiroo,  and  received  at  his 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles.  (//.  xvi.  143,  xix. 
390.)  According  to  Apollodorus(i.  2.  §  4),  Cheiron 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra.    He  lived  on 
mount  Pclion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  cen- 
taurs, was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae  ;  but  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magnesians  un- 
til a  very  late  period,  and  the  family  of  the  Chet- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  were 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Pint.  Sympos.  iii  1 ; 
M  tiller,  Orchom.  p.  249.)    Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  and  was 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music, 
gymnastics  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Cy >!<■■,. 
1 ;  Philostr.  Her.  9,  Icon.  ii.  2 ;  Pind.  Pytk.  ix.  65.) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story 
are,  like  Achilles  described  as  the  pupils  of  Chei- 
ron in  these  arts.   His  friendship  with  Peleus  *ho 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.  Chei- 
ron saved  him  from  tho  hands  of  the  other  centaurs 
who  wore  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  also 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  had  con- 
cealed.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c)    Cheiron  fur- 
ther informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis  who  was  doomed  to  marry  a 
mortal.    He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts  whom  he  received  kindly  when 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  voyage,  for 
many  of  the  -heroes  were  his  friends  and  pupils. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554;  Orph.  Arqon.  375,  Kc.) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  friend- 
ship; but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthian  boar,  Heracles 
became  invoked  in  a  fight  with  the  centaurs  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malea. 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  struck 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  liv« 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prome- 
theus.   According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded  himself.   (Ovid.  Fust.  v.  397 ;  Hygin. 
Poet.  Axtr.  ii.  38.)    Zeus  placed  Cheiron  amor* 
the  stars.    He  had  been  married  to  Nn is  or  tua- 
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ricln,  and  his  daughter  Endcis  was  the  mother  of 
Pelcua,  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
noblest  specimen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
and  animal  forms  in  tho  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  tho  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
and  Ravage  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
possesses  the  latter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
clacan  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
sclu*.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7,  t.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
sentations of  him  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  arc  riding  on  his  back.  (Mas. 
Pio-Clemtnt.  i.  50  ;  Bottiger,  VummynOM^  iii. 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE7  LI  DON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  who 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  given  all  his  decisions 
during  his  city  praetorship  (a.  c.  74)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterward  s, 
when  Verres  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Pscudo-Asconius  a 
plebeian  female  client  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  40, 
52,  t.  13, 15,  ii.  47,  iv.  32 ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  p.  193; 
Schol.  Vatic,  p.  376',  ed.  Orelli.) 

CHELI'DONIS  (X«Ai6Ws),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychidea.  She  married  Clconymus,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
faithful in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
son  of  Areas  I.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Clconymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  in  a.  c.  272.  Chelidonis, 
alarmed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  pot  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  fall  into  her  husband's 
hands ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
pcm-rally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt, —  a 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar- 
chus  (op.  Aiken,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  Acrotatus  and  his  father.  (  Plut  Pyrrh.  26 — 
28  )  [E.  E.] 

CHELO'NE  (XtAcJv*),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
the  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis- 
regard of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
cended from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone's  house, 
which  stood  on  die  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
on  her  back.  (Serv.  ml  Atn.  i.  509.)     [L.  S.] 

CHEOPS  (Xf'o*),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
less and  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodarus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
have  intervened  betweeu  Rem  phis  or  Rhampsinitus 
and  Cheops.  (Herod,  ii.  124—127;  Larcher,  ad 
loc.;  Diod.  i.  63.)  [Chmirsn.J  [E.E.J 

CHEPHREN.  [Cbfhkbn.J 

CH  ERA  (Xnpa),  a  surname  of  Hera,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
son  of  Pelnsgus.  He  hod  brought  up  Hera,  and 
erected  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
under  three  different  names,  ao  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
previous  to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  oue  in  which 
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she  was  called  wait ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  ri\tia ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  as  the  XVP** 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  22.  g  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'RSIPH  RON  (Xcpo-bftxtfv),  or, as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIPHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Mctagenes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonisation  [Art  km  is,  p.  376,  a.]  ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  ( Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4. ) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  a.  c., 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samoa, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced  about  a.  c.  600.  To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool.  This  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested by  Theodoras  of  Samos.  [Theodorus.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (a,  c.  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  92),  that  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Mctagenes  that  tho  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid  ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
11 KK06TRATUH  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born,  B.  c  356.  It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Dbinocrates. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  tho  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Mctagenes.  (vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  was 
Octastyle,  Dipteral,  Diastyle,  and  Hypaothral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet.  The  columns 
were  127  in  uumbcr,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  quarry  of  which  was  discovered, 
at  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pixodarus.  Thirty-six  of  the 
columns  were  sculptured  (perhaps  Caryatides  within 
the  cdia),  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopas. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtful)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  23.  s.  56,  and  especially  Vitru v.  iv.  1. 
§§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architrave  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagones  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitruv.  x.  6, 
7,  or  x.  2.  §§  11,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxxvi. 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (ii.  pp.  16,  20, 
Drunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Chersi- 
phron and  Mctagenes.wero  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  25.  s.  38,  xvi.  37.  s.  79, 
xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2.  §  7,  vii.  Praef. 
§  16  ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641 ;  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Diog. 
Laert  ii.  9 ;  Philo  Byaint.  <U  VII  Orb.  Mirac. 
p.  1 8 ;  Hirt,  Tempel  der  Diana  von  Ephesu*,  Berl. 
1807,  GemMchto  der  Bautunit,  i.  pp.  232-4,  254, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  plate  viii.  ; 
Rascbe,  Lex.  Univ.  Ret  Num.  t.  v.  Ephesia,  Ephe- 
is)  ;  Eckhel,  DocL  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)      [P.  S.] 
CHl'LIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic.  adAU.  i.  9,  12,  16.) 
CHILOorCILO.  [Cilo.] 
CH1MAERA  (Xlfuupa),  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.    She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
darus,  king  of  Cario,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  port  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.    (Horn.  II.  vi.  180,  xvi.  328  ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  646.)    According  to  Hesiod 
(Theog.  319,  Ac.),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  TpiW^aAoj  or  rpuninaros.   (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634  ;  Eurip.  Ion,  203,  &c ;  Apollod.  L  9. 
§  3,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Belleruphon,and 
Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  288)  places  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcu*.    The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  mnst  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chimaera  near  Phasclis,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii. 
106,  v.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  &a),  which  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.    In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.      [L.  S.] 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Gcrmanicus, 
probably  in  bronze,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Donati,  Suppl.  Inscr.  ad  Nov.  Thes.  Murat.  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.S.] 
CHIOMA'RA  (Xio/ttfpo),  wife  of  Ortiagtm, 


king  of  Galatia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans 
when  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  invaded  Galatia,  b.c  189. 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  hand* 
she  felL  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  larj;c 
sum  for  her  ransom ;  and  when  be  had  delivered 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  met  them 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  she  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  husband.  (Pobyb.  xxii.  21,  and  up.  1'lnt  de 
MuL  Virt.  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1. 
Extern.  2  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  12.)  Polybius 
says  (L  cA  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sardis,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  good 
sense.  [E.  E.J 

CI  I  ION  (X/«r),  the  son  of  Matris,  a  noble  citi- 
sen  of  Hcracleia,  on  the  Pontus,  was  a  di*ciple  »t 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonides), 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Cleorchus,  the  tyrant  of  Hcracleia.  (b.  c  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cut  down  by  the 
tyrant's  body-guards  upon  the  spot,  others  were 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor- 
tures, and  the  city  fell  again  beneath  the  worse 
tyranny  of  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Clearchus. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
Bekker;  Justin,  xvi.  5.) 

1  here  are  extant  thirteen  letters  which  arc  As- 
cribed to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  considerable 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  later 
Platonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  in 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters,  VeneL 
1 499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  AurcL  Allob.  1 606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  Caselius, 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliandcr,  Rostoch,  1583,  4 to.; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  in  the 
same  volume  with  a  I^otin  version  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Xenophon's  Cyropacdeia,  by  the  same  edi- 
tor and  printer,  Rostoch,  1584,  4 to.  A  more  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  a  new 
recension  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  with  notes  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Coberus,  Lips,  a  d 
Dread.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  containing 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  same  volume  with  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lips.  1816, 8vo.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Pro- 
legomena of  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  the  Preface  of  Cobe- 
rus, and  the  Notes  of  Coberus,  Hoffmann,  and 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoffmann,  PrxAegunx.  ad 
Ckionu  Epvt.  Graec  futuram  edit,  conncripta; 
Fabric  Bihl.  Graec.  i.  p.  677.)  [P.  S.J 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  who  attained  to 
no  distinction,  not  from  the  want  of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitruv.  iii.  Praef.)     [P.  S.J 

CHl'ONE  (XwfTj).  ].  A  daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Oreithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetes,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  child  was 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§  2,  4 ; 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalian,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  beauty. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  Philammon, 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  of 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  for  having 
found  fault  with  the  beauty  of  that  godd  e&s,  and 
her  lather  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  u  rock  of 
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Pnrnnssua,  but  \u  fulling  he  was  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chionc  is  also  called  Philonis.  (Uv. 
M*L  xi.  300,  Ac ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200  ;  corap.  Au- 
tolycos.)  There  ia  a* third  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.    (Serv.  ad  Am.  iv.  250.)  [L.S.] 

CHIO'NIDES  (Xi«*»7jt  and  XtoviSns),  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidas  (*.  v.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (syarTerywumfrv  rrjt  dpxalas  *wuo> 
War),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  years  before 
the  Persian  war,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  487.  (Clinton. 
tub  aim.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c.  3),  Chionides 
was  lorn;  after  Epicharmus.  [Epicharmur.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meincke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  B.  c. 
46*0 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Athcnacus  (xiv.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  IItwx^  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cratiuns.  But  we  also  learn  from  Athcnacus  (I.  c. 
and  iv.  p.  137,  e  ),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considered  the  Tlruxol  to  he  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  it* 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
see  Wolf,  ProUy.  ad  Horn.  p.  Ixix.  ;  Meinekc, 
/fist.  Crit.  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysnrius,  de  Com.  Doric. 
pp.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Comm.  in  AristoL  Poet.  3.) 
However  this  may  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  fact,  attested  by 
Suidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy,  —  not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Susarion  was  long  before  him  [Si/sarion],  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Euetes,  Euxcnides,  and  Mylius  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  tliat  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
— "Hpietf  (a  correction  for'Hpwi),  Tlrwxot  (see 
nbove),  lilpaat  ^f,  Kaavmoi.  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains:  whether  its  titlo  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Urwxol  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus(l.  c,  and  iii.  p.  191,  e.),  the'Hpwcs  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Suidas  ($.  v.  'Ayvos).  The  poet's  name  occurs  in 
Vitruvius.  (vi.  Praef.)  [P.  S>.] 

CIU'ONIS  (XtdV«),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (OL  28-31  £  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
2.1  §§  2,  5,  vi  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  Anctiionis 
is  the  same  as  this  Chionis;  see  Krause,  O/ympia, 
pp.  243,  26  lv} 

CHI'ONIS(XW),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  c.  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phucians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclaeus.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 
13.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOS  (X/oj),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Paus.  rii.  4.  §  6  ; 
Steph.  Byx.  $.v.  Xios.)  [L.  S.J 
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CHITO'NE  (XtTt&vTi),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dreasatl 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Calliin.  Hymn,  in  Diau.  225; 
SchoL  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Xtrtitna.     [L.  S.j 

CUIUS  AUFI'DIUS.    [Aufidius  Chius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAoiWos),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  bv  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  b.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  (SuffayrtpfnjTus)  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  A  car  nan  inn  envoy  Lycis- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  "join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  tho  Aetolians  and 
Attalus  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHLOE  (XAoij),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Dcmeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Go 
Curotrophos.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  3  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  (Ocd.  Col.  1600) calls  her  Ayrfrrip 
tvx^oos.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival  Chloeia,  see  Diet,  of  A  ut.  s.  v.  [  L.  S.] 

C11LORIS  (XA«pf»).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Thcban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboca, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  j  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prize  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  16.  $  3.)  Apollodorus  (iii.  5.  $  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  1 0,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleu*. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
roenos,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Mimas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pyloa,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Pcriclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Horn.  Oil.  xL  281,  &c. ; 
Paus.  x.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zcphyrus,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fast.  r.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

CHLORUS.     [  Co  NBT  A  N  TKrS.  ] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Gundomar),  king  of  the  Alemanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  a.  d.  351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augustodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constant} us 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Gaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  cronsed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
position.   In  .556  Chnodomarius  was  involved  in 
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a  war  with  Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  then 
Caesar,  who  succeeded  in  stopping  tho  progress  of 
the  Alcmanni  in  GnuL,  and  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoratura,  now  Strassburg.  Chnodoma- 
rius  had  assembled  in  his  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Alcmanni,  viz.  Vestralpus,  Urius, 
Ursicinus,  Suomarius,  Hortarius,  and  Serapio,  the 
s  >n  of  Chnodoniarius'  brother  Mederichus,  whose 
original  name  was  Agenorichus ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Anunianus 
Mnrcctlinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty- three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
C  hnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castra  Pere- 
griua  on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianos  Marcel- 
liuus  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Strassburg,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (Atom.  Marc  xvi. 
12;  Aurel.  Vict.  Ejnt.  c  42;  Liban.  Orar.  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  {Xoip'Xos  or  XofpiAAoi).  There 


four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  boon 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of,  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nike,  Cuotrili  Sumii  <ptaa  snpenunt,  Lips. 
1!»J7,  Ovo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis,  Phryniehus,  Pratinas,  Aes- 
chylus, and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Wclc- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet.  (Wolcker,  Die  Grieck.  Tra- 
l/i'ul.  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  u.  c  523  (Suid.  a.  v.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Siroonidcs,  Anacrcon,  Las  us,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
iiot  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist.  It  was  alio  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phryniehus.  (a  c.  51 1.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (b.c.  499); 
nad,  since  wo  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
«'T  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  «.  vv.  A/cxoAoj, 
Vi  par  Iras.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  b.  c  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (Cyril).  Julian,  i.  p.  1 3,  b. ; 
Kuscb.  Chron.  sub.  OL  74.  2  ;  SyncelL  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choerilus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
uo  impossibility ;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
first  victory  (o.  c.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  first  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  L  e.  and 
Nuke,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  was  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  a  r.), 
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being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  dramas  not 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  but  a 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  time 
of  Choerilus;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  early  period 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  but  not 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  met,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  tint 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even  of 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written. 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
throat  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  costume 
(to«  irpoaenrtlws  vol  rjj  <nct\rn  vsSr  aroKiw  twt- 
X«^o*  are  the  words  of  Suidas,  a  r.).  These 
inventions  are  in  fact  ascribed  to  each  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  so  much 
actual  invention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements,  by  whom- 
soever made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  character 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  probably 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  Thespis,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actor 
— a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  satyric  drama 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Choerilus  had  some  share  in  effecting  this  im- 
provement, on  the  authority  of  a  line  from  an  un- 
known ancient  poet  (op.  J'lUium  de  A/e/rw,  p. 
2b' 33,  ed.  Putach.), 

fyiKa  fiiv  fruriKtvi      Xoiplkos  iv  2aervpois. 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  words  ir 
Zarvpott  to  mean  the  traoic  Churn*,  at  the  time 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  cos- 
tume of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  rei  v 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  from  his 
play  Linus.  (Athcn.  iv.  p.  16J,c;  Meineke, Fruit. 
Cum.  Gruec.  iii.  p.  443.)  Linus,  who  is  instructing 
Hercules,  puts  into  his  hand  some  books,  that  he 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

'Optpth  (v*<rru>,  'HoioSos,  rpvy^ila^ 

Xoipl\oiy*Oixiipos,  'Eirfxapjuof,  avyrfinpunja 

iravroSaird, 

Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymns,  Hcsiod  for 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos,  Homer  for  the  heroic 
epos,  Epichatmus  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  rpct- 
7«^8io,  XoipiKos  ?  The  usual  answer  of  those  cri- 
tics who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Tragedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  bo  discussed  here.  (Sec  Nike,  p.  5.) 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  and  there  may  be 
some  hit  at  his  ityQayla  (sec  tielow)  in  the  choke 
of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  Styaprwri*. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  wo  have  no  rem- 
nant except  the  statement  by  Pausanias  (L  )  4.  §  2) 
of  a  mythological  genedogy  from  his  play  called 
AAowtj. 

The  Ijatin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  whkfc 
they  call  Chorriliun.    It  was 
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in  fact,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
catalexi*.  It  mutt  not  be  anppoaed  that  this  metre 
was  invented  by  Choerilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Choerilua,  being  the  most  ancient 
verse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nake,  pp.  257. 
263 ;  Gaiaford'a  edition  of  Hephaeation,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choerilua,  a  slave  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
T1DE8,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesych.  *.  «.  *Eimc«xo'P«^«M^ 
and  XotpiKov  'Zttpavriios.)  This  explains  the 
error  of  Eudocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rilns  wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Hitt.  Crit.  Com. 
Urate,  pp.  37,  38  ;  Gaiaford,  ad  Hepk.  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dareius.  Suidas  (*.  r.)  says,  that  ho  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (veaflaKov) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
piad. But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
(Ly*.  IB)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysandcr  was  at 
Samoa  (a  c.  404),  Choerilua  was  residing  there, 
and  .was  highly  honoured  by  Lysandcr,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.  This 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  bo  the  date  of  his  birth  (h.  c. 
479) ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Suidas,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (offrwoj  aJrdv  <rai  ircuAW  yryo- 
Wrat  Qaaiv).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus, and  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
rilus that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhaps  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Niiko 
places  his  birth  about  a  c.  470.  Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samoa,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  hare  been  not  later  than 
n.  c.  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a- day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  (Atyxpaylav).  There 
arc  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.  (See  below.}  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  Iasos  or  of  Halicarnassus  belong  to  this 
class.  Kit  her  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  be  was  a  slave  at  Samoa.  (Com- 
pare Steph.  By*,  t.  v.  'Icurtroj  ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Meurs.;  Phot.  Lex.  $.v.  "XafuaKov  rpowov.) 

His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known :  it  may  have  been 
Tltpaucd.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet's  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  (RheL  UL  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephorus 
from  the  description  of  Dareius's  bridge  of  boats, 
in  wliich  the  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strain  vii.  ! 
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p.  303) ;  by  Joseph  us  from  tho  catalogue  of  th» 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  were 
the  Jews  («?.  Apron,  i.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vercamp,  iii.  p.  1183,  ed.  Obcrthur;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  l'nup.  Evang.  ix.  9) ;  and  other  fragments 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in. which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  $.  v.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  tho  authority  of  Heracleides  Ponticua,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Comm.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  28;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Brunck  and  Jac.,  with  Jacobs's  note,  Aniniadr. 
ii.  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  Tho  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle,  (  To- 
pic viii.  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choerilus,  probably  of  Iasos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viii.  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  (Ep. 
ii.  1.  232—234), 

44  Gratus  Alexandre  regi  Magno  fuit  illc 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versions  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomiama,  Philippos;" 
and  (Art.  PoiL  :^57,  358), 

44  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cesaat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Quern  bis  terquo  bonum  cum  rrau  miror  " 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samoa,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  hia 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  "  he  would 
rather  bo  the  Thersitea  of  Homer  than  the  Achillea 
of  Choerilus."  The  same  writer  adds,  that  Choe- 
rilus bargained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  bo 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samoa  a  poem 
entitled  Aaumfcci,  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
a  c.  3'J3 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapnlus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  hy  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  was  translated 
by  Choerilua  from  the  Chaldee,  xii.  p.  529,  f. ; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23  ;  T*ctz.  ChiL  iii.  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anul.  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  sec  Jucol*,  Animadv. 
voL  i.  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (r*wp7.of 
X<npo6oait6s),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  acra.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  "do  Figuris  poeticis, 
oratoriis,  et  theologicis"  ('■'•pi  rp6ro»  t<Zv  xa-rd 
irotr)Tun)y  feed  Sto\oyiKj)i>  XPV<*IV)*  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
I  rellus,  Pari*,  1615,  liimo.    His  othor  works,  Um 
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MSS.  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  this  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  various  grammatical  matters;  his  treat  i*- 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Several  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Choeroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Georgius  Grammatical,  or 
Georgius  Diaconus — he  was  a  priest — he  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  (t'raec  vi.  pp.  338 — 341  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De 
GeoruiU,  pp.  31 8—321.)  [VV.  P.] 

CHOMATI  A'NUS,  DEMETRIUS,  a  Gracco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quae»tione$  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  ( Heim- 
lich, de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujaa.  (Obscrv.  v.  c.  4.)  Freherus,  in  the 
(  hronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Graeco- 
Romnnum  of  Leunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentators  upon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Bocking. 
( Instittttionem,  i.  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Bocking  (L.  &),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [Briknxius],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modern  work  on 
Graeco-Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.  [Chnodomarius.] 

CHONIATES.  [Nicbtas.] 

CHORI'CIUS  (Xopucwr),  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  Gaza,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  n*\4rai  koI  vvvt&Zw 
koyw  5<d£«po»,  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  chiefly  panegyrical.  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  {Cod.  160 ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate-  ix. 
p.  760,  x.  p.  7 1 9,  ed.  Harles. )  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabricins  with  a  Latin  version  bv 
J.  C.  Wolf  (Bibl.  Graec.  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  (Ante  ii.  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROES.  king  of  Parthia,  [Arsacks  xxv.) 

CHOSROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidar.] 

CHRESTUS  (X/^<rrof),  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Hcrodes  Atticus,  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  acra,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  ho  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
enumerates  Hippodromus,  Philiscua,  Nicomedes, 
Aristacnetus,  and  Callaeachrus.  Ch  rest  us  was 
given  to  wine.    (Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  (tyurrrtsyws),  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptns  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscus, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anostasius  I.,  a.  d. 
491—518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  (tVosWr).  1.  There  is  still  extant 
of  4 1 6  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septimius  Severus 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  burnt  down  A.  d.  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  "Ejuppaatt 
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twc  a\~ya\txartoP  tw  tit  it\u6<rmv  yvpLva.<riov  rv 
4tikoKovp4vov  rov  Ztv^iwwou.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Antiq.  Conetantinop.  of  Anselmus  Banduri, 
Par.  1711,  Venct.  1725,  and  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  456  ;  Jacobs, iii.  p.  161.) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'Icavputi,  a  poem,  in  six  books, 
on  the  taking  of  Isauria  by  Anastasius.  3.  Three 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  epigrams  remain. 
(  AnthoL  Graec  /.  e.)  4.  Four  books  of  Letters.  5. 
riarpux,  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantinople, 
Thessalonica,  Naclc  near  Heliopolis,  Miletus,  T mi- 
les, Aphrodisias,  and  perhaps  others.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  ahother  person  of  the  same  name 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  *I{«wrnrd  8V  i*a>v 
and  Bavuara  rmv  dyiuf  dva-,-vra>v  (where  K'uiter 
proposes  to  read  nofmipw)  Ko<rna  teal  Aa/uarov. 
(Suidas,  s.  e.  Xpurrii&vpos  and  Ztv^twros ;  Eudocia, 
p.  436  ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grace,  iv.  p.  468  ;  Jacobs, 
Antk.  Graec.  xiii  p.  871.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  (Kpttrro^pot  \  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  under  the  title  ri  dpowv-rai 
6  fiios  outos  Kai  tls  *o*q*  rikot  K*mrrpi$*i. 
There  are  citations  from  this  work  in  Allatius,  ad 
Euttaik.  AntiocL  p.  254,  and  Cotelerius,  A/om«)n. 
MSta,  in  BibL  Oaetar.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Oxford. 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  by 
F.  Morellus,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Thoophilus  of  Alexandria  :  Of  i«f>iAi>« 
'A\t£ayif*lai  \6yos,  rivi  ipotovrat  &.v6pv*ot. 
(Fabricius,  BiU.  (.'rate  vii  p.  109.)  There  is 
also  a  Bynodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theophilus 
Iconomachns,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1455  other 
bishops  and  clergy,  on  images,  entitled  'EwmttoAs) 
wpis  r&y  BewiAea  &t&<pt\or  mtpl  rmv  Ary'ut*  xal 
trrrrtiv  ttxo'tw,  which  is  mentioned  by  Constau- 
tinus  Porphyrogcnitus  in  his  Narraiio  de  I  mag. 
Eden.  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  NamUM 
de  J  mag.  B.  Virg.  ap.  Lam  bee  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Boroccianus,  148. 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  first  by 
Combefisius  in  his  Manipul.  Rarutn.  Constant.  Par. 
1664,  4  to.,  pp.  110 — 145,  and  afterwards  by 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  Damasccnus, 
Par.  1712,  i,  p.  629.  (Nessel,  Caial  BiU.  Vim- 
dobon,  pt.  v.  p.  1 29 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  sub  anno  ; 
Fabricius,  BibL  Grate,  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p  717,  xu 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTOTHORUS  the  Cabbar,  son  of  Con- 
stantino V.  Copronymus.  There  is  an  edict 
against  image-worship  issued  by  him  and  his 
brother  Nicephorus,  a.  n.  775,  in  the  Imperial. 
Decret.  de  Cult.  I  mag.  of  Goldastus,  Franc  1608, 
4to.,  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fubric.  BiU.  Graec.  xiL  p. 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  lifo  of  Christo- 
phorus, see  Nkbphori's.  [P.  S.] 

C  H  R I STO'  P  H  O R  U S,  P  A  TR  I'C  I  US,  a  native 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  Menologivm,  or  history  of  the 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints'  days  in 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  formerly  in  the  Pala- 
tine Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  383, 
No.  7.  There  nrc  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paris.  It  is 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  Gloaarmm  of  Meursius. 
(Cave.  I/itt.  LHL  vol.  ii.  Diss.  pp.  5,  6  ;  Fabric 
BM.  Graec.  xi.  p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CH  ROM  ATI  US,  a  Latin  writer  and  bishop  >f 
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Aqutleia,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
circumstance  of  bis  baptizing  Rufinus,  about  a.  d. 
370,  shews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer. The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  alike 
unknown.  It  U  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman  ; 
but  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  native  place.  Though  he  condemned  the  writ- 
ings of  Origcn,  his  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
unibated.  Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
bius's  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  hod  a 
great  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  met 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
urged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
fattier,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rufinus,  and  thus  to  pat  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
subsisting  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Eyut.  155, 
vol.  iii.  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict.)  Chromatiua  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  pontiff!,  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rufi- 
nus, and  signified  his  decision  to  Chromatiua,  the 
bishop  of  Aquileia  was  so  far  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  of  tbe  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
some  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap.  vi., 
and  on  Matth.  iii.  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  tbe 
DiWotkeca  Patrum,  vol  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  previously  published  at  llaael,  1528;  at 
Lourain,  1646 ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  father.  Both 
are  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matins  i>\  Jerome  are  extant  among  trie \olnminous 
works  of  tbe  latter.  (Cave,  HUtoria  Lileraria ; 
Le  Long,  Dib.  Sac  p.  675 ;  Lardner's  Worksy  vol. 
iv.,  Lond.  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  (XpwrdVrai),  a  Persian  peer 
(<iuoVyioj),  is  said  by  Xcnophon  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stature.  (Cyrup.  ii.  3.  $  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Cyropoedeia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  seal  with  which  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
services  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xcnophon 
(corop.  Herod,  i.  153),  with  tbe  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  2.  $  17,  ice,  3.  5 
—7,  4.  $  22,  &c,  iii.  1.  $$  1—6,  3.  j  48,  &c., 
iv.  1.  3,  4,  3.  n  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6,  vi.  2. 
21,  22,  vn.  1.  $  3,  5.  $$  55,  56,  viiL  1.  $  1,  &c., 
4.  *  9,  Ac,  6.  $  7.)  [E.  K.) 
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CHRYSAOR  (Xpi*ra*p).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don  and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  oft*  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Cbrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
three-headed  Geryoncs  and  Echidna.  (Ilesiod, 
TAeog.  280,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  //.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demctcr. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  (kr.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der whieh  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660 ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  21.  §  5  j  Steph.  Bys.  «.  e. 
Xpv<Twopls.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (Xpwnfis).  [Aotynomr.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollodoru*  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [I*  S.] 

CHRYSERMl'S  (XpoV«pfio»),  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing works  : — 1.  A  historv  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  nistory  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Plut  De  Flu*  1,  18,  20,  J'anUl.  Min. 
10;  Stob.  Fhnl.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11 ;  Phot.  JJM. 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xpfotpfwi),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  u.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Iicracleides  of  Ery- 
throc  (Gal.  De  IHffhr.  PuU.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p. 
743),  pcrhnps  also  of  Apollonhis  Mus,  who  was  a 
I  fellow-pupil  of  Hcracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (/.  c.  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Cumpot.  Medieam.  tec. 
Loe.  ix.  2,  vol  xiii.  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrlvm, 
Hypolyp.  L  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer  s 
Aneal.G'raec.  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  where  for  'Epwrtppos 
we  should  read  Xpwrtpfios.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.   ( //.  .V.  xxii.  32.)  L  W.  A.  G.  j 

CHRYSES  (XuwrnA  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  father 
of  A  sty  Home  (Chrysei's),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryscs  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raiding  until  Calch;is  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryseis  back  to  her  father.  (Horn. 
IL  i.  10,  Ac.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryscs.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigencia  fled  to  Chryscs  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  Ac) 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nymph  Pareia.  He 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paros 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iii  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Chryaogcneia,  and 
(uther  of  Minvas.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §  3.)     [L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  (Xprftrnr),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  (Procop.  de  Acdif.  Jus- 
tin, iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X^ninrof),  a  ion  of  Pelops 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Plat.  Pa- 
roll.  HisL  Gr.  et  Rom.  33),  and  accordingly  a  step- 
brother of  Alcathous,  Atreus.  and  Thyestes.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Laius  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fab.  271) ;  but  Pelops 
recovered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sods 
Atreus  and  Thyestea  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  father  Pelops  himself.  (Paus.  vi.  20. 
§  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  85 ;  SchoL  ad  Thucyd.  L  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  .5).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpieanns).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  crtxpds  tc/j/jo- 
T0A0709,  and  seems  to  nave  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  'AproK<nrut6s.  (Athen.  iii.  p. 
1)3,  xiv.  pp.  647,  c,  648,  a.  c.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  ,lTaAucd\ 
(Plut.  Parull.  A  fin.  c.  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  frccdman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  sou  in  B.  c 
52;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4,  5,  ad  AIL  vii. 
2,5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ail  Ait.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xptaanros),  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, son  of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  but  born  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilicio,  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school.  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.C. 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  born  b.  c  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleanthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  ho  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said,  "  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  have  been"  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal    He  died  B.  c 
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207,  aged  73  (Laert.  I.e.),  though  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  past  80- 
Yarious  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  he  died  from  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  he  fell 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  days  after. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrysippus  as  a 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  spite 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  differed  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic  Acad,  ii  47), 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  system,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  its  support. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  app  iir* 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  his  tell- 
ing Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  learn  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  struggles 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system  ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  influence 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  degree  to  popularize  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
place  than  was  consistent  with  his  statement,  that 
physics  (under  which  he  inclnded  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  This 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  he  is  re- 
proached by  Plutarch,  whose  work  De  Siotcorut* 
Reptufnaniiie  is  written  chiefly  against  his  incon- 
sistencies, some  of  which  are  important,  some 
merely  verbal  The  third  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sources  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chry- 
sippus of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  Epi- 
cureans in  calling  it  rather  the  organum  of  philoso- 
phy than  a  part  of  philosophy  itself.  He  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
via.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man — considering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  life 
of  energy  and  activity.  (Plut  de  Stoic  Rep.  u.) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  {de  NaL 
Deor.  iii.  10)  **  homo  sine  dubio  versutus,  et  calli- 
dus,"  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines 
a-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very  large  ly 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistinguished 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  them  are 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  His  erudition 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  ( Tutc.  i.  45) 
14  in  omni  historia  curiosua,"  and  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  by 
the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonius.  His  taste 
for  analysing  and  refuting  fallacies  and  sophistical 
subtleties  was  derived  from  the  Megarians  (Plut. 
Stoic,  Rep.  x.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  branch  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  successful,  and  has  left  nu- 
merous treatises  on  the  subject,  e.g.  w*pl  to**  wlrrt 
irrta<rit»v,  wtpl  \t£4toV,  k.  t.  \.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of 
argument  called  Sorites.  (Chrysippi  Per*. 
SaL  vi.  80.)    In  person  he  was  so  slight,  that  hi* 
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statue  in  the  Cerameicus  was  hidden  by  a  neigh- 
bouring figure  of  a  hone;  whence  Caroeadea,  who, 
as  head  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  K;>u^iwiros. 

(Orelli,  Onom.  TulL  ii.  p.  144;  Hitter,  Gea- 
chichte  der  PhiL  xL  5,  1  ;  Brucker,  HisL  CrU.  PhiL 
II.  ii.  9,  2  ;  Bnguct,  de  Chrysijrjri  riVa,  doctrina  et 
re/syutw  Comment.  Lovan.  18*22;  Petersen,  Pkilo- 
eophme  Ckryripptac  Fundamental  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoic*  is 
given  under  Zkno.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (  Xpfotinros ),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  who  hare  been  frequently  eon- 
founded  together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  later. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Lae'rt  viii.  89), 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  a,  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxagoras  (Cels.  De 
Med.  Praef.  b'b.  i.  p.  5  ;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxvi.  6),  a 
pupil  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
Lae'rt  L  c),  father  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Era- 
sistratus  (id.  L  e. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  3 ;  Galen, 
De  Yen.  Seel.  adv.  Enuistr.  c  7,  rol.  xi.  p.  171), 
Aristogenea  (id.  De  Ven.  ted.  adv.  Eramtr.  Horn. 
Deg.  c.  2,  et  De  Cur.  Rat.  per  Ven.  Sect.  c.  2, 
voL  xi.  pp.  197,  252),  Medina  (id.  ibid.),  and  Me- 
trodoros.  (Scxt  Empir.  cont.  Mathem.  L  12,  p. 
271,  ed.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Eudoxus  into  Egypt  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  Ufe. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Galen  says  {De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erarittr. 
Rom.  Deg.  c.  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to.  (De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Eratittr^  £c,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  149,  Ac-,  171,  Ac,  197,221,  etc.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  a.  c.  323 — 283, 
and  was  falsely  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Laert  vii.  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  ErasiBtratns  (Diog.  Laert  vii  1 86), 
who  must  nave  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Brattiea,  **  On  the  Cabbage,** 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  AT.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Valcrianus  {De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  revpyiKd,  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  Lee  it  i  us  (vii.  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Asclepiades,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
meant)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  a  c  One 
of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Coelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Morb.  Chron.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
same  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athcnacus  (who  was  also  born 
in  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici  (De  Dif.  Pule.  ii. 
10,  vol.  viii.  p.  631.)  Ho  lived  probably  about 
thn  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A.  G  ] 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (XpvatTwoi),  a  native  of  Cap- 
pudacia,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  bad  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Eutbymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders,  and  became  Oecouo- 
mus  in  the  44  Monasterium  Laurac,"  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise  ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  "Homilia  de  Sancta  Dci'tara,'* 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  fn  thu 
second  volume  of  **  Auctuarius  Duceanus,"  aud 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  44  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,"  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanns  44  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum,**  (Cave,  Ilia.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [VV.  P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (Aoe/««  Xpw*. 
€ipyn$),  an  important  writer  on  the  Canou  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subject*,  u;i* 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  n.  11. 5.5, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1  Ifif, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  **  IV- 
creta  Synodalia"  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
44  Jus  Graeco-Romanura."  They  treat  on  imj»ortant 
subjects,  as,  for  instance,  No.  2.  44  De  Clcricis  qui 
se  immisccnt  saccularibus  Negotiis  ;**  No.  4.  **  l)y 
indecoris  ct  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariorum 
Festo  abrogandis  ;**  No.  13.  44  No  Clcrici  turpi- 
lucra  ft  ant,  ant  medici,"  &c  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  fasting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chryaobcrges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  fasting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople, 

One  Maxim  as  Chrysoberges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  44  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Snncti,"  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
voL  of  Leo  Allatius, 44  Graecia  Orthodoxa.**  (Cave, 
Hid.  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Gruee.  xl  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)        [VV.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
xdpiot  Xpi'troKtipaXos),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known  ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  a.  n.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Barlaam  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  prelates,  among  whom 
was  Macarins,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalns  was 
Macarins,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalns  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  Xf>WT*  wt^dAwo,  or  "Golden 
Heads.41  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirely  on  religions  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
"  in  his  day ;  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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small  importance,  the  **Oratio  in  Evnltationem 
Sanctae  Cruris,"  has  been  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Gretserus,  in  his  great  work  M  De 
Cruce."  The  most  important  work  of  Chrysoce- 
phalus  is  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
volumes,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  rolume,  containing  twenty 
books,  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Boron i anus; 
it  is  entitled  'E^ifyifflw  tit  ri  word  Marftuov  Hyior 
tAaryyi\u>vt  <rv\\ryttva  *al  ovtrtdtur*  K«pa\ai- 
wowi  impd  Maxaplov  VbrrpoTCoXhov  +i\aS*K<p*iai 
too  XpwroKttyaXov,  Ac.)  Fabricius  gives  the  pro- 
oemium  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  his  other  works  are  «*  Orationes 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclesiae,"  44  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolorum  et  Conciliorum,"  which  he  wrote  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  44  Magnum  Alphabetum,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  called  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  Watyy*\utmv  Htdvouw 
faltirw  XpiHTOKtipaXot  <rwrl9ri<rw  MdSt  rairtiyds 
Ma/v-a'ptot  ♦«Aa8*\^«far,  6  ohttTqs  rqt  fuutapias 
Tptdios.  Fabricius  gives  the  prooemium,  44  Cosmo- 
genia,**  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  "  Cosmo- 
genia,"  and  the  second  44  Patriarchae."  The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Oretserus,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  Allatius,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  give*  some  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  44  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentine, adwrsns  Creightoninm,M  44  Diatriba  de 
Script.  Svmeon.,"  44  Do  Psellis"  &c.  (Fabric. 
BibL  GrtUe.  viii.  pp.  675—683  ;  Cave,  HisL  LiL 
vol.  ii.  n.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.P.I 
CHRYSO'CHOUS  (Xpwr6Xoo$\  a  poor 


at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  (De  Compos. 
Medieam.  xxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  offer  np 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  Jarge 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaus  Mvrcpsus.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'RGIUS  (T«ipyiot  6 
XpiwoKoVrrjt),  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Qeorgius  Chrysococccs  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococccs  hnvo  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  arc :  'EtfrytyT1*  «»*  ^v 
avvra^iv  raiy  ll*p<r£v  i»  K«pa\tuois  /uj*7,  trbv  to?j 
tA<rr poyofiutoTt  Siaypdunaat,  ml  VtwyparpiKoTs 
wfya^iv,  44  Expositio  in  Constructionem  Persarum 
per  Capita  47,  cum  Astronomicis  Dcsignationibus, 
et  Oeographicis  Tabulis,"  in  the  Bibl.  J  Vmhrosiniin. 
It  seem*  thnt  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
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rtttpylov  too  \pwtqk6kkii  too  larpod  'Atf-rooKo. 
tuicd.  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  same  library, 
intitled  Vfwpylov  tarpoZ  tow  X^voWkkt)  wtpl  tt)i 
tvp4ct(cs  ttji  ijfi4pas  T>jr  duKus  av^uylas  ijMov 
kcH  j«A.iJfijj,  44  De  inveniendis  Syzygiis  Lunao 
solaribus  per  singulos  Anni  Menses."  In  the 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  Tlws  tei  Karacrtctva^ta 
'ClpoaK6irovy  /froi  'Ao~TpJAa£or,  44  Quomodo  con- 
stmendum  sit  Horoscopium,  aut  Astrolab^im.''  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  inscribed "EaSocrtf 
«»f  to  'lovBaiic&v  i£an4pvyor,  "Editio  et  Expositio 
Syntagmatis  Canonum  Astronomicorum  J udai co- 
rum,"  is  attributed  to  Georgia*  Chrysococccs,  who 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  himself,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  as  it  is  said 
in  tbo  copy  of  this  work  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  back 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysococccs 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  sultan  MUrad 
I.  in  a.  d.  1389  is  given  by  Fabricius.  The  com- 
plete astronomical  works  of  Chrysococcee,  as  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  several  of  his 
Astronomical  and  Geographies!  tables  have  brm 
inserted  in  various  modern  works  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Grot*,  xii.  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.J 

CHRYSO'GONUS  (Xpuriyoros.)  1.  A  cele- 
brated player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (mdun)  <rroAif)  played  to  keep  the  rowers  ia 
time,  when  Alcibiadea  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  banishment 
in  a  c  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
father  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stratonicus,  reported  by 
Athcnaeus,  it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  Chrysogonus  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  IloXf- 
Tcfa, which  some  attributed  to  Epicharmus.  (A then, 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  poet  Saraus,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Maccdon,  (b.  c.  220 — 179.)  He  was  employed 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  seems  to 
hare  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polybius  says  that  Philip  was  most  merciful  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonus.  (Polyb. 
v.  9,  97,  vii.  12,  ix.  23.) 

CHRYSO'GONUS,  L.  CORNF/LIUS,  a  fa- 
vourite freedman  of  Sulla,  purchased,  at  Sulla's 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  property  of 
S.  Roscius  Amerinus,  which  was  worth  250 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  accused 
Roscius's  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Roscius 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  (b.  c.  80.) 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  oration  in  de- 
fence of  Roscius,  and  in  that  oration  we  have  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonus.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Chrysogonus  was,  as 
Plutarch  affirms,  merely  the  instrument  of  Sulla. 
(Plut  de.  3;  Cic  pm  S.  Box.  Amcr.  ;  Pha. 
//.  N.  xxxv.  18.  s.  58.)  fP.  S.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  DEMETRIUS  <  Ata* 
Tpios  6  \puo6\utpas ),  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  was 
a  Greek  priest  reuowned  as  a  theologian,  phUnso 
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pher,  astronomer,  and  statesman.  His  uncommon 
talents  procured  him  an  introduction  to  John  Canta- 
cuzenus,  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1 855  a  monk.  Cantacuzenus  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  1 1.  (1 391— 1425), by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  various  important  offices.  Manuel 
sent  him  on  several  occasions  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  court*.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
soloras wrote  to  that  emperor  arc  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Resides  these  letters,  Chrysoloras  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  Aid\oyoi, 
snch  as  **  Dialogus  ad  versus  Dcmctriura  Cydonium, 
pro  Nicolao  Cabasila  de  Proccssione  Spiritus 
Sancti;"  "Dialogus  contra  Latinos;"  **  Enco- 
mium in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  ;**  **  Tractatus 
ex  Libris  Nili  contra  Latinos  de  Proccssione  Spi- 
ritus  Sancti  M  Rpistola  ad  Barlaamum  de  Pro- 
ccssione Spiritus  Sancti,*'  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Barlaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Colonicnsis  **  Homilue  de  Transfigurntione 
Christi  ;M  u  De  Sepulture  De  Resurrectione 
"  l)c  Annunciatione,*'  &c,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
**  Dispatatio  coram  Mnnuele  Imperatore  inter 
Demctrium  Chrysoloram  et  Antonium  Asculanum 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ci  (Judae)  esset  si  natus 
non  fuisset*'  Ex  versione  Oeorgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rence, 1618;  it  seems  that  the  (jreek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost  (Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  xi.  p.  41 1,  &c  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  MANUEL  (Mavovrjk  6 
Xpvodktpat),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Rnvazfd  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
••vent,  and  probably  in  A.  D.  1389,  Manuel  Chry- 
soloras wns  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Pulaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
lish), at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  eni|>eror,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  Pa  via,  and  Rome  :  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Poggio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Strozzi,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  n  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
Me  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  various  topics,  which  arc  ex- 
tant in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France, Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
printed,  viz.,  1.  M  Epistolae  III  de  Comparatione  | 
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I  Veteris  et  Novae  Romae,"  the  Greek  text  with  a 
Latin  version-  by  Pctrus  Lambecius,  appended  to 
**  Codices  de  Antiquitatibus  Constantinop.**  Paris, 
1665,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  tho 
emperor  John  Palaeologus;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
loras. This  John  Chrysoloras,  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  'Eptirrfftara  sivo 
Qnacstiones  (that  is,  "  Grammaticale*"),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric  Iiibl.  Grow.  xi.  p.409,  &c.)  [ W.  P.] 

CIIRYSOPELEIA  (X/n*roWA«ia),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,-  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopcleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9.  $  I  ;  Tret*,  ad  I*coph.  480.)  [L.  8.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (X^oW 
ftos,  golden-mouthed,  so  snrnamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  born  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably a.  D.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  father  Secundus  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Auguatin, 
though,  unlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  wns  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
(Kitvhen<je*ch.  iii.  p.  1 440,  Ac)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God's  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  LibaniuB  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  be  was  ordained  deacon  by  tho 
bishop  Melctius,  a.  D.  38),  who  bad  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectanus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  A  read  i us,  and  the  selection  was 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  a.  d.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  nided  by  tho  treachery  of  Gtvinas,  tli« 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Eutropiu*. 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  nn«l 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  pence  the  head  of  Eu- 
tropius, who  fled  to  tho  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar, 
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Chrysostom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence saved  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  waa 
afterwords  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora- 
lity of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  rash  and 
violent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  bis  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stern  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  cnomics,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  held  her  husband's  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopularity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn.  iii.  in  Ad.  Apod.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  ftuuily,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (cto#A<pol  natcpoi),  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palladms,  up.  Chrysost. 
ed.  Montfauc  voL  xiii.)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphauins,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom  ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
Hut  the  snme  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalccdon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  <r&voiot  wpds  Ti)f  bpiv.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various ;  his  inhospitality  was 
especially  put  forward  (in  r^v  fi\o(tu(aw  d0«rc<, 
HovotrtTicw  firiTT?8>iW,  Sri  puivos  laOiti,  dxrvrtLs 
£6*  KvKXtiwwv  0i6v%  Phot  Cml.  69),  and  the  charge 
of  Origcnism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  remored  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  <nivtt  yot  p 
uaMov  ffvva-n6<rrarai  with  Theophilus.  Ho  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Eudoxia  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
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At  first  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  Hod 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  hearing  that  thee 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  he 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  menage  from  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  alarmed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  banish- 
ment. But  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  was 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  cathe- 
dral had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  who,  on 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmity  of 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  exor- 
dium : — u  Herod ias  again  rages,  once  more  she 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John."  This 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Theo- 
philus, condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  his 
functions  before  his  previous  sentence  had  been 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of 
Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom 's  character  shone  even  more  brightly 
in  adversity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banished, 
atid  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Isaurian  robbers,  he  scut  letters  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  Christian  faith  to  his  friends  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  Ix'gan  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  among  tho  Persians  and  Goths, 
ile  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  churches 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  de- 
clared himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter.  All 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  removal 
to  Pityua,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East-Roman  empire.  But  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  burning 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Comana 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
words  were  those  of  Job, — W(a  t>  0ty  mitnv* 
ZvtKfv,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  life 
spent  in  God's  service.  His  exile  nearly  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  nannd 
after  him  Johannists,  separated  from  the  church, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors.  They 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  x.  o. 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  tho  bones  of 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  emperor 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographers,  was 
short,  with  a  large  bald  head,  high  forehead,  hollmv 
checks,  and  sunken  eyes.  The  Greek  church  cele- 
brates his  festival  Nov.  1 3,  the  Latin,  Jan.  27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies  on  different  parts  of 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  practice 
2.  Commentaries,  by  which,  as  we  learn  from  Sui- 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  Bibl\ 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  tin- 
at  Constantinople.  3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  gmit 
number  of  different  persons.  4.  Treatises  on  va- 
rious subjects,  e.  y.  the  Priesthood  (six  books). 
Providence  (three  boohs),  &c.  A.  Liturgies.  Of 
the  homilies  those  on  J>t.  l»nul  tire  superior  to  any- 
thing in  ancient  theology,  and  Thomas  Aqninas 
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said,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  dty  of 
Paris  for  those  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tioch,  a.  D-  390-397.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Cicero  composed 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  selfishness,  mid  in  calmness  and  resig- 
nation, Chrysostom's  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero's.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorius  to  his  brother  Arcadius 
in  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Baronius  and  afterwards  by 

Montfaucon. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  arc  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  been  set  by  Origcn,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chrysostom  is  free  from  his  mystical  fancies,  and 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
explanations.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
faithful  compendium  of  Chrysostom 's  homilies, 
and  so  also  are  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecumenius,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
labours,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
more  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom 's  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
dissent  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writings.     His  faults  are  too  great 
(1  i  rl'useness  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
"  The  place  where  you  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
you  now  sitting  to  gaze  upon  actors."  (Horn.  xvii. 
Matt.  viL)    There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
shews  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the  age.    We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  met,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
monk,  he  was  far  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.    (See  Horn. 
vii.  in  Heb.  (v.;  Horn.  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv.)    "  How 
shall  we  conquer  our  enemies,"  be  asks  in  one  place, 
"  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?" 
(Horn.  vi.  in  1  Cor.  iv.)    Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  considered  the  Bible  in 
such  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  as  to  overlook  alto- 
gether the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
the  difference  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofs  of  truth 
(Horn.  i.  in  Mntth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
cipal intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  clement 
necessary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing.   At  the  same  time  he  was  not  always  free 
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from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
crated oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  a  era,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capital.  (See  Jortin,  Ecde*.  Hid.  iv. 
p.l69,&c) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties for  Chrysostom's  life  are  the  following : — 
1.  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  a.  n.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon's 
edition  of  Chrysostom's  works,  vol.  xiil  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Sozo- 
menus  (lib.  viii.),  Theodoret  (v.  27).  3.  The  works 
of  Suida*  (*I«dwijj),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ii. 
Epitt.  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS.,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius  (BibLGraee.  voL  viii.  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modern  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  ( voL  iii.  Ep.  1 1 50.  p.  1 331,  Ac,  ed.  Lugd. 
Hut.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  (Chrysostomus  Lufhera- 
wut,  Jena,  1680),  with  Hack's  reply  (S.  J.  Ckry- 
wvtomm  a  Luiheranisma  vinditxUtu^  1683),  Cave 
(Script.  Ecct.  Hid.  Litter,  vol.  i  ),  Lardner  (Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  Hut.  part  ii.  vol.  x.  c  118), 
Tillemont  (Afhnoires  EcclisiaatiqutM^  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 
405,  &c),  and  Montfaucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon's  account  (Decline  and  Fall,  xxxii.)  is 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfaucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  he  found  in  Neander  ( Kuxken- 
gtsck.  ii.  3,  p.  I440,&c),  who  has  also  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom's  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Comment,  impenta  et  tlttdio 
Bernardiai  Stagnim  Tridinensis  et  Grtyorii  de 
Gregoriis.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1 523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
translated  there  by  Oecolampadius  (Hauschein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  euro  Frontonu  Dueaei,  1613,  whoso 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfaucon. 
In  Greek  were  first  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  preface  by  Do- 
nates, addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1610- 
13,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom'a 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king's  printer,  under 
tbo  superintendence  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Ducaeus^ 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1 59 1—1 603.  In  1718 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  ed'itio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  1 3  vols,  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
works,  has  prefixed  to  roost  of  them  a  short  dia- 
|  sertation  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  waft 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  and 
has  ridded  Tery  much  hitherto  unpublished,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  live*  of  Chrysos- 
tom.  Montfaucon  was  a  Bcuedictine  monk,  and 
wn*  assisted  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrysostom  the  editions  and  translations 
arc  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Thess.  iv.) 
**  Or.  Lat  interpret*  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigicnsi, 
Londini,  np.Reyncr  Vuolfuin.  1643"  is  interest- 
ing as  the  first  book  printed  with  Oreck  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  arc  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  those  'on  St.  Matthew  have  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin."  Coll.  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
vnluo  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [Dion.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (XputrStofus).  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab. 
170,  Port.  Astr.  ii.  25 ;  Diod.  v.  22;  Horn.  //.  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Carman  or,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  havo 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
x.  7.  §  2.)  [I-  S.] 

CH  R YSO'THEMIS  (XpwrJttyir) and  EUTE'- 
L1DAS  (EvTfAfooj),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Damaretus  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Dcmarctus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66  th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (b.  c.  520  and  on- 
wards). Pausanias  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
rix»ay  tli&rtt  Ik  vporipwv,  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  (XpwrJt),  the  fourteenth  (or  thir- 
teenth) of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadac,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Gnosidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  c.  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crissaean  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  M  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  timo  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  B.  c.  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  (rfwylfa).  (Thes- 
sali  OrtUioy  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  836, 
&c)  [YV.  A.G.] 

CHTHO'NIA  (X&h-Jo),  may  mean  the  subter- 
raneous, or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1 48  ;  Orph.  Hymn.  35.  9), 
Nyx  (Orph.  Hymn.  2.  8),  and  Mclinoe  (Orph. 
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Hymn.  70.  1  %  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Herod, 
ii.  123;  Orph.  Hymn.  39.  12;  Artemid.  iL  35; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  explanation, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymcnos  and  Chthonia, 
the  children  of  Phoroneus,  founded  at  Hermione  a 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chthonia 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Paus.  ii. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Argive  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Argolis,  where  she  was 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  his  daughter, 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  father's  conduct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  his  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Demeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  her  honour.  ( Paus.  ii.  35.  §  3  ;  Diet  of  Ant 
s.  v.  XtfoVia.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  \%  [L.S.] 
CHTHO'NIUS  (X0oVios)  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Horn.  //.  ix.  457 ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gon. 973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  as 
earth-born.   (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 

iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "godi 
of  the  land,*1  or  **  native  divinities."  (Apollon. 
Rbod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  §§1,5;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  441 ;  Diod. 

v.  53  ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hvirin.  Fab.  178.)  [L.S.] 
CHUMNUS,  GKOH01US,  a  native  of  Can- 
dace  or  Chnndnce,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  down  to 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Judaea, 

I  which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  John 
Suxzo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople.  (Fabric.  MU. 
Grace,  xil  p.  43 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  iL  D.  p. 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Graeco-Roman 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nomophylax,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  He  is 
said  by  Pohl  {ad  Suara.  Notit.  Basil,  p.  1 38,  n. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Niccphorus  Blemmydas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  the  author  of  va- 
rious works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat  Bias  tares 
(Lcune.  J.  G.  R.  i.  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  known 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  relation- 
ship (»«/>?  t5»  /JoA.<ra/«Sr  [qu.  facBuiir]  rijs  evp 
yiytias),  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Leuncla- 
tfins  (i.  p.  519).  By  Sunrez  (who  erroneously 
identities  Chumnus  and  Domnus),  Chumnus  is 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  upon  the  Basilica 
(Notit.  Basil.  $  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
(Booking,  InatittUionen,  Bonn,  1843,  i.  p.  108,  n. 
48  ;  Hcimbach,  de  Until.  Orvj.  p.  87.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHUMNUS,  NICE'PHORUS,  renowned  as 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14  th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  Greek  empire.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palneologus  the  elder,  he  was  succes- 
sively appointed  pracfect  of  the  Canicleus,  keeper 
of  the  imperial  seal-ring,  and  magnua  stratopo- 
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darcha,  and  his  merit*  were  so  great,  that  aa  early 
as  1295  Andronicus  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologus, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
Dnring  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  between  An- 
dronicus  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnua  remained  faithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chumnus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Natbanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  tunc  of  his  death  has  not 
boon  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reigu  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nicephorus  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  printed  ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS,  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :  "  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Processionc 
Spiritus  Sancti M  Sermo  in  Christi  Transfigura- 
rionem  "  Symbulenticua  do  Justitia  ad  Thcssalo- 
nicenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium  ;**  "  Ex  Impcratoris 
Decreto,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obeundura "  Encomium  ad  Impc- 
ratorem "  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  "Querela  advenus 
Niphoncm  ob  male  administratam  Patriarchatus 
■ui  Provinciam;"  "Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitan!  Philadelphiae  ;M  uAd  Inipcratorem 
de  Obitu  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,**  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  hit  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnua ;  "  De  Charitate,  erga  Proximum,  et 
omnia  reliquenda  ut  Christum  sequamur,  &c. 
"  De  Mundi  Nature M  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Corporibus "  Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  se  nihil  habeat ;"  *  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Fonnae  seorsim,  sod  haec  ipsa 
simul  constant;"  "Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
rationali  Quaestiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metempaychosi, 
de  Belluis,  utrum  Intellcctu  praeditae  sint,  nec  ne, 
de  Corpornm  Resurrcctione,  et  aliia  disseritur ;" 
"De  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva;"  "Quod  ncn 
impossibile  Bit,  etiam  secundum  phy sices  Rationcs, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  turn,  quum 
Orbis  Terrarum  creatus  ait,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
perpctuo  mnnore,"  &c  There  are  also  extant 
u  (j ratio  in  Laudem  Imperatoru  Andronici  Senioris," 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric  BiU.  Oraec  voL  viL  pp.  675,  676  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1 320  ; 
Nicephorus  Grcgoras,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacuxenus,  lib.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  (scriba)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  African  us,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  a  &  174  along  with  Scipio'*  son, 
but  when  ho  saw  that  ho  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  (VaL, 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Ciccrcius  was,  how 
ever,  elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Romo 
next  year  (a.  c.  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  tho  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  un  frequent.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Gentius ;  and  in  B.  c 
1 67  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (a.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Uv.  xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

CICERO,  the  name  of  a  family,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c. 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  cit*r,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individual 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Buibus,  Fabiu*,  Lmtulus, 
Pino,  Tubcro,  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Tullii. 
The  Tullii  Cicerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  fuD 
franchise  in  b.  c.  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table. 

Married  Gratidia. 


3.  L. 


Tullius 


5.  M.  TULLIU8  ClCBRO, 

the  orator. 

1.  Terentia. 
2  Publilia. 
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Married  Pompon ia. 


4.  L.  Tu  lius  Ciouo. 
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Tullia. 

Married,  J.  C.  Piao  Frugi. 

2.  Furius  Crassipes. 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Dulabella. 
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1.  M.  Tullius  Cicbro,  grandfather  of  the 
orator,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
community,  and  rigorously  opposed  the  projects  of 
his  fellow- townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Gmti- 
dius,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitating  in  favour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballot.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  (a  c  1 15),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.  c.  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  1,  iiL  10,  de  Oral.  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  Tullius  Cicbro,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  father  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrcnus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  far  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Carinae,  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  roost  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonius 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scacvola  and 
C.  Aculeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  Helvia. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
core  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  &  c  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  (De  I*g.  ii.  1,  de  Oral.  ii.  1,  de 
Of.  iii.  19,  ad  Ait.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  Tullius  Cicbro,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompanied  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  b.  c  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  have  lived  far  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.  ( De  Oral.  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  Tullius  Cicbro,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  ac 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  Vcrres.  On  this  occasion 
the  Syracuaans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
him  a  public  guest  (ho*pe$)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  b.  c 
68,  much  regretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  (De  Fin.  v.  1,  c.  Vtrr.  iv.  11, 
61,  64,  65,  ad  Ait.  i.  5.) 


8.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero. 


5.  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  inteud  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  transactions  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  this  article  with  the  biogra- 
phies of  Antonius,  Augustus,  Brutus,  Cabsar, 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodius  Pulchbr  [Claudius], 
Crassus,  Lbpidus,  Pompeius,  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

1.  Biography  op  Cicero. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  c,  106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  little 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  stories  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  fa- 
ther to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  their 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  information 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  Theso  instructors 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aelius,  the 
grammarian  (Brut.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  among  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Archios  of  Antioch, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  R.  c  1 02,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
pursuits  to  his  puptl,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  his  early  youth.  In  his  sixteenth 
,  year  (a.  c.  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  gown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises. At  this  period  ho  was  committed  by  his 
father  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Modus 
Scacvola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimablo  value  in  his 
future  career.  During  &  c.  89,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which 
required  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  served  his 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Porapeius  Strabo 
(father  of  Pompeius  Magnus),  then  engaged  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  commander 
and  P.  Vettius  Sea  to,  general  of  the  Marsi,  by 
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whom  the  Romans  had  been  signally  defeated,  a 
few  months  before,  and  the  consul  P.  Rutilius 
Lupus  slain. 

For  upwards  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  brief 
military  career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  a  public 
man.  During  the  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  hare  given  himself  up  with  in- 
defatigable perseverance  to  those  studies  which 
were  essential  to  his  success  ns  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
first  imbibed  a  love  for  philosophy  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridatcs.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
commonly  entitled  De  Invention*  Rhctorica,  wrote 
his  poem  Murium  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  Occonotnics  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Marian  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  seat-on  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  .  The  first  of  his  extant 
speeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(a.  c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  efforts;  the  first  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a  frocd- 
man  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator, 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  de  Of.  ii.  14), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk,  his  character  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
(  innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
1  animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  ammadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client  Soon  after 
(n.  c  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulla ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arrctium,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
court,  inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  b> 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  been 
deprived  of  the  right*  of  citizenship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
zens had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  bad  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  far  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (a  c,  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus,  attending  occasionally  the  lecture* 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius, 
and  of  Pomponius  Aniens,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East,' — 
Menippus  of  Stratoniceia,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenoclcs  of  Adramyt- 
tium, —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (b.  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  and  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (a.  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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ducd,  composed,  nnd  well-regulated  tone.  Trnns- 
cendant  natural  talents,  developed  by  such  elaborate 
nnd  judicious  training  under  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  stimulated  by  burning  zeal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
command  success.  His  merits  were  soon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
was  a  mere  Greekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
was  quickly  dissipated  ;  shyness  nnd  reserve 
speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence;  his  most 
formidable  rivals,  Hortensius,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (b.  c.  76)  canvassing 
for  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
comparatively  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (b.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducacus,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  73)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  com 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
a  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tained such  Btrict  integrity,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disinterested  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  his  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  (  pro 
Plane.  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gaze  of  all  mankind  hnd  been  watching  his 

dormances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud, 
of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Puteoli  (b.  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduously  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
mitting visitors  and  clients  to  his  presence,  under 
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any  circumstances,  and  at  all  hours,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  74,  the  life  of 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.    That  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  certain,  for 
he  himself  informs  us,  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  (BruL  92),  and  that  his  powers 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  44  Pro  M.  Tullio,n 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.    Meanwhile,  Lucullus 
had  been  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  against 
Mithridates  with  great  energy  and  the  happiest 
results;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Crassus  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bad 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacua.  They, 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  duties  of 
their  joint  consulship  (b.  c.  70),  and  seem  to  hare 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to 
control  the  high  aristocratical  faction,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  once  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  judices  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerarii.    In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate for  the  aedileship,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible  more  triumphant  than 
when  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a 
jority  in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  nn 
ber  of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  competitors.  A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  demonstration 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  preferred 
against  Vcrres,  for  misgovcrnmcnt  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
(73 — 71.)    Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  more 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
good- will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  alive  to 
the  advantage  that  would  4>e  secured  to  their  suit 
from  the  local  knowledge  of  their  advocate.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Verres, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metelli  and  other 
powerful  families,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied   by  his  cousin 
Lucius,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  so 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  island  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by- 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  docu- 
ments.    Another  desperate  effort  was  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  when  he  counted 
upon  a  more  favourable  judge,  a  more  corrupt  jury, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the 
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and  decision  of  his  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
very  briefly  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
onoe  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  the  depositions  and  other  papers, 
whicb  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony so  decisive,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  contest 
as  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  full  pleadings,  how- 
ever, which  were  to  have  been  delivered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
were  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
jxjrhaps,  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  :ux  11  racy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 
one. 

The  most  important  business  of  his  new  office 
(b.  e.  69)  were  the  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Kloralia,  of  the  Libemlia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Romani  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Capitol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
nod  lies  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support.  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  very  moderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
he  were  to  ruin  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  bis  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  be 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
1 1  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  his 
present  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
equally  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  blank,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  a  c.  67, 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oc- 
casions, the  comitia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c  66,  were  two-fold.  He  was  called  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re- 
quired to  act  as  commissioner  {quaestor)  in  trials 
for  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Clucn- 
tius,  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  cow*? 
ctlibn  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
when  be  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  opti mates.  That  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion we  cannot  doubt  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
have  us  believe.  Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  far 
as  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  lieen 
neither  steep  nor  rough;  the  quaestorship,  the 
•edileship,  the  praetorship,  had  been  gained  almost 
without  a  struggle :  bat  the  great  prize  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  technical  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
cipal knight  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart 
and  to  rivet  their  favour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that  during  his 
praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagement* as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  the  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius  Gnipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  de  IUuttr.  Gramm.  7  ;  Macrob. 
iii.  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  ujwn 
the  consular  elections.  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  he  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, und  the  notorious  Catiline,  The  latter  » 
was  threatened  with  n  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer- like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  hiin,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
jndices,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  bis  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius  receiving  strenuous  assis- 
tance from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partisan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  Tbnt  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  address,  /«  Toga 
muJi.la.  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  roost  merciless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (b.  c 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus, 
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with  regard  to  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter ;  in  quelling  the  turaulu  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otho ;  in  reconciling  the  descendants 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Snturninus ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  render  the  punishment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abuses  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  Itgatio  libera  ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 

Erecautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
ne.  The  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Cato-ina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon 
hint  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  "  parens 
patriae,"  father  of  his  father-land;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  cquites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimntes  or  aristo- 
cratic faction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
sakes  steadfast  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
populates  or  democratic  faction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  in  criminal  trials 
bad  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  net  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fair  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth  ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  fair  mutual 
concession  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliance  with  no  small 
dissatisfaction,  contrived  to  paralyze  the  hands  of 
the  only  individual  by  whom  the  league  could  have 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  coold  boast  of  having  accom- 
plished an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  family  or  connexions, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers  alone,  he  had  struggled  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  in  succession  all  the  high 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sustaining 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  be  hod  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tributes 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  general «  could 
boast.  Mis  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remained 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sunk. 
The  honours  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  downfal.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulns,  Cethegus,  and  their 
associates,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  citizen  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  assembled  in  their  comitia;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was  held 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  con- 
suls had  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  themselves 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formally  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pronounce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspirators  by  their  guilt  bad  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  an  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims—the  very  fact  which  no  tribu- 
nal except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulnerable 
point.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  ho  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Crier,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
roan  who  bad  put  Roman  citisens  to  death  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
on*  voice  responded,  that  he  bad  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  government 
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of  n  province,  an  employment  for  which  h*  Celt  no 
vacation,  Licero  returned  to  trie  senate  as  a  private 
individual  (b.  c.  6*2),  and  engaged  in  several  angry 
cou  tests  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.  But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
followed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey, who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
But,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  his  conquests,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cicero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  maxima*,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
wa*  discovered  that  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  B.  c.  79),  had  found  bis  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
ht*lp  of  a  female  slave.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  npmar.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti- 
fical college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
had  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
hi*  wife.  Clodius,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence, was  impeached  and  brought  to  trial.  In 
defence  be  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.  In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  judiccs,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fatal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  (b.  c.  61.)  Clodius,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  fiunily  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
i  liia,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (b.  c  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  be 
was  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  u.  c  59. 

While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  hud  been  for  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  dazsled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained after  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  be  would 
be  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
the  vessel  of  the  state.    But  he  slowly  and  pain- 
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fully  discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  powerless  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar ;  and  hence  be  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,*  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  tailed,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  life  was  from  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus(ii.  5),  b.c.59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase his  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metcllus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfactory 
arrangement,  like  n  spoiled  child,  be  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  ho  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slavery  as  inevitable,  he  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  nt  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  began 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithhtanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  bis  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.  Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself,  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met.  For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.  A  largo 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  citizens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.  But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  Oabinius, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.  The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces- 
sant harangues  of  their  tribune ;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caewar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof,  and  from  real  or  pretended  fear  of  some 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.  Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.    From  thence  he  crossed  over  to- 
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Greece,  and  taking  11  p  his  residence  at  The&salonica, 
where  ho  was  hospitably  received  by  Plancius, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dyrrachium.  Hia  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  fail  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Atticua,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
pects begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf,  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap- 
tious and  querulous  repining*.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  (alien  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recall.  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  bis  ela- 
borately decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiao 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
effort*  in  the  same  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  tho  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  (ac.  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause  ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  tho  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voters  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pro- 
text  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4  th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centoriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  hi* 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions when  he  passed  through  the  forum  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  arid 
thanks  to  Jupiter  Maxim  us. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  appear  more  strange 
and  inexpUcable  than  the  abrupt  downJal  of  Cicero, 
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when  suddenly  hurled  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  almost  friend- 
less outcast;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult- 
ed so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tery. From  the  moment  that  Cicero  laid  down 
his  consulship  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  all 
parties.  The  senate  were  disgusted  by  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  stranger ; 
the  cquitcs  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demands;  the  people,  whom  he  had  never 
attempted  to  natter  or  cajole,  were  by  degrees 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceasingly 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges.  Moreover,  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  the 
whole  affair,  considered  it  essential  to  their  designs 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  risk  and 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  factious,  and  thus 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  controlling  all. 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual.  Caesar,  who  at  all  times, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertained  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicero,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations ;  with  this 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  hi*  legates: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  public 
lands  in  Campania ;'  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  he  con- 
sented to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Crassus  gave  him 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret  :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliations  had 
been  utterly  hollow.  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  selfish, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  in 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  confidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  great- 
est need,  because  it  suited  his  own  plans  and  bis 
own  convenience.  But  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  and  his  ab- 
sence to  be  deplored.  The  senate  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  notproper'.y 
belonging  to  the  order ;  the  knights  were  touched 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  themselves, 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  again 
be  often  useful;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fer- 
vour of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  began  to 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remember  tbe 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tem- 
ples, dwellings,  and  property  from  destruction; 
whjfe  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  of 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  se- 
vere lesson,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  pas- 
sive, if  not  a  subservient  tool,  were  eager  to  check 
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and  overawe  Clodius,  who  was  now  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  their  hands,  but, 
breaking  loose  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
symptoms  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  pur- 
pose was  fully  accomplished.  Although  the  return 
of  Cicero  was  glorious,  so  glorious  that  he  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  be  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  self- respect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineffectual  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
acquiescence  in  their  transactions;  they  demanded 

Sositive  demonstrations  on  their  behalf.  To  this 
egradation  he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con- 
senting to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(ad  Att.  iv.  5),  uttering  sentiments  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  his  principles  (ad  Ait.  iv.  6), 
professing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  (ad  ham.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
guished themselves  as  bis  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  previously  lavished  every  terra  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug- 
gest. (Ad  Fam.  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  years 
(b.  c  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  kept  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
remained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  out- 
ward marks  of  high  consideration.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  business  of 
;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  De  Repvblioa  and  the  Dt  Leyiima. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  (a.  c  53)  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  &  c  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  had  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  bad  become  so  noto- 
rious in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
consulship  of  Pompey  (b.  c  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  five  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  those 
persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  hud 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  belonged :  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
urn,  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Pisidia,  Parophylia,  some  districts 
(of  C  appadocia)  to  Um  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 
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accept  H.  His  appetite  for  praise  seems  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Romo  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria ; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antiocb,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  the  posses  of 
mount  Araanus,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cia, which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realized  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassius  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  self-control  which  ho  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  bis 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  staff,  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  fame  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier*  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resistance ;  various  clans  were  forced  to  submit ; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed ; 
Pindenissus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutherociiices, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (b.  c.  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  as  im- 
perator  by  bis  troops ;  a  despatch  was  transmitted 
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to  the  senate,  in  which  these  achievements  were 
detailed  with  great  pomp ;  every  engine  was  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  supplica- 
tions in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triumph 
— *  vision  which  he  long  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  nnd  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
(b.  c  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelius,  and  quitted 
I>nodicca  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  dty  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Brundisium  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  blaze  of  war,  but 'did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
b"ing  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (a  c.  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  c.  49)  he  wrote  almost  daily  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  scries  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vucillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness,  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompcy,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cum- 
panian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  tho 
two  following  months  at  Formiac  in  a  state  of 
miserable  restlessness  and  hesitation ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  railing  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  little 
favourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
(ad  AtL  viii.  1)  he  explicitly  confesses,  that  he  hud 
embarked  in  the  aristocratical  cause  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  faint  and  fading 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mockery.  His  distress  was  if 
possible  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy ; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  perplexity, 
whether  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in- 
tellect being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  climax  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  uiged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  proposal 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  we  can  trust  bis 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himself  for  the 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  ho  were  permitted  to  use 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  speech 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.  At  last,  after  many  lingering  delays 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  influenced  not 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitude  or 
consistency  as  by  his  sensitiveness  to  public  opi- 
nion, to  the  w  sermo  hominum  "  whose  censure  ho 
dreaded  far  more  than  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemies 
who  were  closing  around  him,  he  finally  decided 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  emliarked  at  Brundi- 
sium on  the  7th  of  Juno  (b.  c.  49).  For  the  space 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  movements; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  which, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Macrobius 
{Sat,  ii.  3),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  low  spirits, 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  habit 
of  inveighing  against  everything  he  heard  and  saw 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  des- 
pondency. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (August 
9,  B.  c  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  Cato, 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  at 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  person 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  command ; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  warlike  operations,  young  Pompey  and  some 
others  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  and,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  traitor,  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  spot.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  narrative,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altogether 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  conclusive,  and  felt 
persuaded  that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  arms 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Spain 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero  chose 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  landed  at 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  November.  Here 
ho  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the 
legions  which  arrived  from  Pharsalia  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  although  disposed  to 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  instruc- 
tions to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  except 
such  as  had  received  special  permission  to  return. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  months 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  known, 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wars  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  was  in  a  most 
agitated  and  unhappy  condition.  He  was  con- 
stantly tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac- 
count of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  having 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompeians  when  he 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home ;  he  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  had  to 
often  offended  and  so  lately  deceived  ;  he  moreover 
was  visited  by  secret  shame  and  compunction  for 
having  at  once  given  up  his  associates  upon  the 
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first  turn  of  fortune;  above  all,  he  was  haunted 
by  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  prove 
victorious,  in*which  event  his  (ate  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
tbey  represented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was,  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(b.  a  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  tho  same  as  he  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness. 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exclusive  assiduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
display  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no.  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe- 
culative research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
has  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections ;  for, 
during  the  years  b.  c.  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
im bushed.  In  addition  to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
sorrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  griefs.  Towards  the  close  of 
b.  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  ho  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
word,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  b.  c.  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment.  Now,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  affect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  zest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.  He  withdrew  to  the 
small  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  though  to 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar  (a.  c.  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ing conspirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cicero,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
from  danger,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism  he  anticipated  a  ha}>py 
change.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  b.  c.  44),  whither  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.  How  bitterly 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics  j  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  .and  most  prosperous  life* 
affected  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  c.  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory  ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
couraging tho  senate,  at  another  stimulating  tlie 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (2!)lh 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  the  comitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost  The  league  between  tho 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  tho  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fate.  The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  great  independent  states- 
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man  amidst  those  scenes  of  turbulence  and  revolu- 
tionary violence  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  So 
long  us  he  w  as  contented  in  his  straggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  ho  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  commanding 
spirits  ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  tarn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he.  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; his  irresolution  not  unfrequcntly  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  covered  hiin  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  of  selfishness  and 
vain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  clearly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fallacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinize  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de- 
positions. The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
his  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  sj>ec- 
tacle  of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated  ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse  ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals, — ■Hortensius  and  Licinius  Calms,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  of  his  own  family  he  uni- 
formly displayed  the  deepest  attachment  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  unworthy 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus,  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  unnatural 
treachery  and  ingratitude ;  his  devotion  through 
life  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  his  despair  upon 
ber  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  remarks, 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  father, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  liberality.    One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt    The  simple  fact,  that  when  he  became 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  he  divorced 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  appears  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
transaction.    From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  con- 
tained in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Tercntia 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  had 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  will 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  and  almost  dis- 
honest j  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.    On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
nexion with  Publilia  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was  suggested. 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  more 
anxiety  would  have  been  manifested  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  contra- 
rary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautiously  tes- 
tified satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Tullia,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous,  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnest!; 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  is  his 
own  writings,  and  especially  his  letters  and  ora- 
tions. The  most  important  {uusages  will  Ik?  found 
collected  in  Meierotto,  **Ciceronis  Vita  ex  ipsius 
acriptis  excerpta,"  Berolin.  1783,  and  in  the  "  Ono- 
masticon  Ttdlianum,"  which  forms  an  appendix  to 
OrellPs  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.  Much  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  by 
Plutarch,  whoso  statements,  however,  must  always 
be  received  with  caution.  Something  may  be 
gleaned  from  Velleius  Paterculus  also,  and  from  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassius  w  hich  belong 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  testimo- 
nies have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chronological 
order  in  the  **  Historia  M.  TuUii  Ciceronia,"  by  F. 
Fabricius.  Of  modern  works  that  of  Middleton 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  panegyric  ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  TunstalTs 
u  Epistola  ad  Middletonum,"  Cantab.  1741,  and  in 
Colley  Cibber's  u  Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero," 
London,  1747  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cicero 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  a.  c.  56,  is  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  volume  of  Druimmn's  **  Gesch- 
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II.  Writings  op  Cickro. 

The  works  of  Cicero  are  bo  numerous  and  diver- 
sified, that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness to  separate  them  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conveniently  arranged-  under  five 

CorYr.sjxmilcnce.  4.  Poem*,  5.  Historical  and 
Afiscil/atitous  tcorks.  The  last  may  nppear  too 
~t  and  comprehensive,  but  nothing  of  impor- 
bclongiug  to  this  section  has  been 


Several  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
arc  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  fino  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, that  the  boundaries  by  which  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  denned, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficiently  precise  : — 

A.  Philosophy  of  Taste  or  Rhetoric.  B.  Political 
Philosophy.  C.  Philosophy  of  Morals.  D.  Specu- 
lative Philosophy.    £.  Theology. 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  arc  believed  to  be  spurious : — 

Rhetoricorum  s.  De  Inventione 

Rhetorics  libri  II. 
De  Partitione  Oratorio. 
De  Oratore  libri  III. 
Brutus  s.  De  Claris  Oratoribus. 
Orators.    De  Optimo  Genere 

dicendi. 
De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 
Topics. 

Communes  Loci. 

[Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium 
libri  IV.J 

/  •  De  Republica  libri  VI. 
\  »De  Legibus  libri  (VI.?) 
<  •  •  De  Jure  Civili. 
* '  I  Epistola  ad  Caesarem  de  Ordi- 
V     tutnda  Revublica. 

/  De  Officiis  Ubri  III. 
[  •  •  De  Virtu  tibus. 
Cato  Major  s.    De  Senectnte. 
Laelius  s.    De  Amicitia. 
••De  Gloria  libri  II. 
•  •  De  Consolatione  s.  De  Luctu 
minuendo. 


A.  Philosophy 
of  Taste, 


R  Political 


C  Philosophy 
of  Morals. 


D.  Speculative 
Philosophy. 


•  Academicorum  libri  IV. 
De  Finibus  libri  V. 
Tusculanarum 

libri  V. 
Porodoxa  Stoicorum  sex. 

lortensius  s.    De  Philoso- 

L'imaeus  ex  Platone. 

*  •  Protagoras  ox  Platone. 


<  ranuio 
]  •  •  II« 
/  phia 
\  •Tims 
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/  De  Natura  Deornm 
|  De  Divinatione  libr 
j  •  De  Fato. 
^  •  •  De  Auguriis-At 
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libri  III. 
libri  II. 


Auguriis-Auguralia. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  philoso- 
phical works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Swcynheym  and  Pannartz,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natura  Deo  rum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  Laelius,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Sapicntium  ;  the  second  volume,  Quaes- 
tioues  Tusculanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulates,  Fragments  of  the  1  lorten- 
sius, Timaeua,  Academicae  Quaestiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectutc,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Paris  about  1471,  by  Gering, 
Crantz,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deornm,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus,  Hortcnsius,  (Modest us,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4toM  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spira. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goercnz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
bus, Academics,  De  Finibus,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero's 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
tu  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself. 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical fame.  (See  Paradox,  praef.,  De  Ojf.  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fallacies  of  all  systems  in  succes- 


sion, 


the  strongest  attractions  for 


one 


who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one ;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  efforts,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  to  this 
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training  in  philosophy,  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nominate* **  the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  good  deeda  and  good 
word*."  (Brut.  93.)  During  his  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  Ix'tter 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skilL  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multifarious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  seal  in  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  hi*  De  Oratory  Do  Repub- 
lic^ and  De  Legihtu.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
nntil  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  rc-appcarance  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
Rut,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  a.  c  46  and  the  middle 
of  b.  e.  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
aeries  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble, as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (L  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  soma 
correct  decision ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  Da  Finibus.  (Camp.  Aoad.  L  3.) 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun- 
mcn  with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
moral*,  metaphysics,  and  theology.   We  must,  if 
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we  desire  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  never  forget' 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  communicate  in  a 
correct  and  precise  but  familiar  and  attractive  form 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  ex- 
pound new  conceptions — to  present  a  sharp  and 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  structures  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  claim 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  re- 
search, a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har- 
monious combination  of  these  loose  fragments  a 
choice  of  familiar  examples  and  apt  illustrations 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  necessarily  ap- 
pear dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  class  of  ide;is  altogether 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  this 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  deli- 
cate discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  a  stub- 
born and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  with 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
superficially,  that  Aero  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.  Nor  hare 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  formed 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curious  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win- 
ning language.  Antiquity  produced  no  works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction  ; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  ground  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  middle 
ages ;  they  were  still  zealously  studied  for  a  long 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning ;  they  even 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  moral 
principles  which  thev  inculcate,  and  serve  as  mo- . 
dels  of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  success  all 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy  be 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  com- 
pilers, but  nothing  more.  It  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  favourite  pursuit. 

The  greater  number  of  these  essays,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  it  affords  facility  for  familiar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  and  di- 
gressions so  necessary  to  communicate  clearness 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  shape, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  and 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teacher  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  nis  own  opinions,  but  may 
givo  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  different  conversations,  the  tact 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  |>crsonagcs  are  se- 
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lected,  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  their 
respective  characters  are  distinguished  and  pre- 
served throughout,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
which  pervades  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  confess,  that  there  is  throughout  a 
-want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
most  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  been  held  ;  but  there  is  a  stiff- 
ness and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  converse,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  fact 
in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
has  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excursions  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  space  is  some- 
timea  occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 
and  forgotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  l>e  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
among  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
disposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Larissa ;  while  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
over  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
select  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
self exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  may 
consult  Brucker,  Hutoria  CriHca  Pkilosophiae,  vol 
it.  pp.  1 — 70 ;  Gaultier  de  Sibert,  Examm  de  la 
Philosophic  de  Cuxron,  in  the  M&moires  de  fAca- 
demie  des  Inscription*,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliiL;  Ritter, 
( TescA it-hie  der  Philosophic,  vol.  iv.  pp.  76 — 168  ; 

G.  Waldin,  De  PhUosopk.  Cic  Platonica,  Jena, 
1753 ;  J.  G.  Zicrlein,  De  PhUosopk.  Oc  HaL  1 770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Progr.  de  Philosoph.  Cic.  Cob. 
1784  ;  M.  Fremling,  PhUosopk  Cic  Lund.  1795; 

H.  C.  F.  Hulsemann,  DelndoLs  Phil*  teo)  //.  Cic,  Luneb. 
1799 ;  D.  F.  Gedicke,  Historia  PhUosoph.  antujuae 
ex  Cic.  Scripiu,  Berol.  1815;  J.  A.C.  Van  Heusdc, 
M.  Toll  Cic  ♦iAoitAoW,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836  ; 
R.  Kiihner,  M.  TulL  Cic  in  PhUosophiam  ejusque 
Partes  Merita,  Hamburg,  1825.  The  last  men- 
tioned work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 

A.  Philosophy  or  Taste,  or  Rhktoric. 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi- 
dered a»  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Isocrates 
with  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
by  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  which  might  be  investigated  phiiosophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  bo  late  as  b.  c 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Fiditio  Princeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  foL  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topica,  tho  Partitiones 
Oratoriac,  and  the  Dc  Optimo  Genera  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  fol.  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetoric* 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugerius.  Of  modern  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  Sch'utz,  which 
contains  the  whole,  Lips.  1 804,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
«*  Opera  Rhetorics  Minora,"  by  Wetzel,  Lignitz, 
1807,  containing  all  with  tho  exceptions  of  the  Do 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Genere  Ora- 
torum, with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo. 

1.  Rhetorioorum  s,  De  Inventione  RJietorka 
Lihri  II. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
bad  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  his  own 
predecessors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  (de  Oral.  L  2)  n* 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
preface  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress  UBe  and 
abase  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads: — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
(genus).  2.  Tho  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  (aflicium),  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (  finis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  (partes  rheturieae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  genus,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
(cirili*  scicntiae),  that  its  qfficium  is  to  use  all  thy 
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methods  most  writable  for  persuasion  by  oratory, 
and  it«  finis  to  achieve  this  persuasion,  Cicero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  materia  and 
paries.  Now  the  ma/mo,  subject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Comp. 
PartiL  Oral.  3.)  1.  The  genus  demonstrativum 
(yjvos  briScittTutSy),  addressed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  genus  deliberativum  (yivot  <rvu£ov\tVTUt6f) 
addressed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
legislative  and  political  assemblies.  3.  The  genu.t 
judicial*  (yivot  SurwucoV),  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  law.  Again,  the 
partes  rhetorica*  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
arc  five.  1.  The  invention  of  arguments  (inventioY 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  (dispositio). 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed (doquutio).  4.  The  clear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
cuiii  pose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  (memoria).  5.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (pronuniiatio). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  inventio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  (controvertia)  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (con- 
stUutio)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  the  question  is  one  of  fact 
(controrersia  faeti),  it  is  a  oonstihttio  oonjtduraJis. 
2.  When  both  parties  arc  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fact  onght  to  bo 
distinguished  (controrersia  nommu),  it  is  a  consti- 
tute defimtiva.  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fact  (generis  eontroversia),  it  is  a 
coustilutio  genera/is.  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fact  (quum  ami 
quern,  aut  quicum,  aui  quomodo,  out  apud  quos,  aut 
quo  jure,  out  quo  tempore  agere  oporteat  quaerelur), 
it  is  a  constitutio  trantlatwa.  Again,  the  constitutio 
generalis  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
coHstUutio  jurididalis,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  6.  The  constitutio  negotialis,  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages ; 
and  finally,  the  constitutio  juridiciaUs  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  constitutio  absoluta,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself;  and  0.  The  constitutio  assumptiva, 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  fact  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  constitutio  assumptiva  is  itself  fourfold 
— (1)  cononsio,  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  be  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (o)  by  purgatio,  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  (imprudeniia ),  or 
by  accideut  (ohm),  or  unavoidably  (necessitate), 
($)  by  deprecatio,  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  havo  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency;  (2)  remotio  criminis,  when  the 
defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
;  (3)  relutio  erimnu,  when  the  deed  is 
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justified  by  previous  provocation  ;  (4)  rum fxi ratio, 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  pleading  a  praise- 
worthy motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  case  being  determined, 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  be  simple 
(simplex)  or  compound  (conjunct*),  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  whether 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  upon  some 
written  document  (in  ratione,  an  in  scripto  sit  con- 
trorersia). We  must  then  consider  the  exact 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (quaestio),  the 
plea  in  justification  (ratio),  the  debate  which  will 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justification 
(judicatio),  and  the  additional  arguments  by  whith 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  his  plea  of  justifica- 
tion after  it  had  been  attacked  by  his  opponent 
(finnamenlum),  which  will  convert  the  judicatio 
into  a  disceptatio  (comp.  Part.  OraL  30),  and  so 
lead  more  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  orator 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  divisions  of 
his  speech  (partes  orationit),  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  Exordium  ox  introduction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  the  Prmcipmm  or  opening,  and  b.  the 
Insinuatio,  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narratio  or  statement  of  the 
case.  3.  The  ParHtio  or  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  hanillo  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  Confirmatio  or  array  of  argu- 
ments by  which  the  speaker  supports  his  case. 
5.  The  Reprehensio  or  confutation  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Comdusio  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  Enumeratio  or  brief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole ;  b.  the  Indigma- 
rtb,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the 
audience,  and,  c,  the  Conquestio  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  arc  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
above  divisions,  the  Confirmatio  and  Reprehensio 
are  considered  at  large  with  direct  reference  to 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  Judiciale,  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivisions, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes,  the  Gemus 
Detibcrativutn  and  the  Genus  Demount  rati  nun,  .in> 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  com- 
posed and  published.  The  expressions  employed 
in  the  De  Oratore  (i.  2),  M  quoniam  quae  pueris 
nut  adult  so' nt u! is  nobis  ex  comnienturinlis  n<>str:s 
inchoate,  ac  rudia  excidcrunt,  vix  hac  actate  digna 
et  hoc  usu  quern  ex  causis,  quas  diximus,  tot 
tantisque  consecuti  sumus"  (comp.  i.  6),  point  un- 
questionably to  the  early  youth  of  Cicero,  but 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continued  incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  whilo  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  Mithridatic  war  (n.  c.  87 — 84),  and 
bear  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  from  the 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  urrangt'd,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original  sources. 
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Tbe  work  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian, 
sometimes  nnder  tbo  title  Libri  Rhetorici,  some- 
times as  Libri  Artis  Rhetoricae,  generally  as  Rhe- 
toriea  (comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  3*21,  ix.  481), 
and  we  might  infer  from  a  passage  in  Quintilian 
(ii.  14.  $  5),  that  De  Rhetorics  was  the  appellation 
selected  by  the  author;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
De  Inventione  Rhetorica  rests  upon  no  ancient 
authority. 

An  account  of  tbe  most  important  editions  of 
the  De  [nventione  is  given  below,  after  the  remarks 
upon  the  Rhetoric*  ad  ffermnium. 

2.  De  Partition*  Oratoria  Dudcujus,  ' 

This  has  been  correctly  desc-ritad  as  a  catechism 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
in  which  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  Via  Orotoris,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker  ;  2.  the 
Orotic,  which  treats  of  the  speech  ;  3.  the  Quoestio, 
which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
ranped  under  five  heads.  1.  Jnventio.  2.  Collo- 
colin.    3.  JCloquutio.    4.  Actio.    6.  Memorio, 

The  ^precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 

S.  (rmfirimuiio.    4.  Reprchensio.    5.  1'erorutio. 

The  case  may  be  a.  Infittita,  in  which  neither 
persons  no*  times  arc  denned,  and  then  it  is  called 
propositus*  or  consultation  or  it  may  be  6.  Ftrnita,  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
causa  ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  infenita 
or  consmltatio  are  ranged  under  1.  Cogniiioy  by 
which  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  case  are  determined ;  2.  Actio,  which  discuses 
the  means  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  Junta  or 
eatua  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  as 
the  case  belongs  to  1.  the  Genus  Demonstrathmm ;  2. 
the  Genus  DeUbcrativum  ;  3.  the  Genus  Judiciale. 

The  different  constiiutiones  are  next  passed  under 
review,  and  the  conversation  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partUiones,  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
tbe  Greek  8ieup4<rns,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
De  Inventione;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
nnd  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfre- 
qucntly  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
its  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Another  debate 
has  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres- 
sion has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
close  of  the  year  B.  c  46  or  the  beginning  of  b.  c 
45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tullia  and  the  de- 
parture of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
from  his  correspondence,  ho  was  devoting  himself 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literary  pursuits. 
(Ad  Font.  vii.  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ersch  and  Griiber's  En- 
eydopadic,  art  Cicero),  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  the  year  n,  c.  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  (ad  Alt.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Forraiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  tbe  end  of  March,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  havo  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase. 
**  quoniam  aliquando  Roma  exeundi  potcstas  data 
est,"  and  still  less  could  he  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  "minimum  otium"  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  PartUiones  Oratoria?, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibliographers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
lin»  place,  date,  nor  printer's  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  from  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  of  G.  Valla  and  L.  8trebaeus,  with 
the  argument  of  Latomius,  are  found  in  tbe  edition 
of  Seb.  Gryphius,  Ley  den,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  hnve  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius,  Lips.  1 549 ;  of  Sturm iua,  Strasburg,  1 565 ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1 582 ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
Iinus,  Venice,  1587  ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  1741. 
In  illustration,  tho  disquisition  of  Erhard.  Reus- 
chius,  M  De  Cicerouis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis,'' 
Helmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  useful. 

3.  De  Oratore  ad  Quintum  Fratrem  libri  HI. 

Cicero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request.  They 
were  completed  towards  tho  end  of  n.  c.  55  (ad 
Att.  iv.  13),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel, and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  tho 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  (Ad  Fam.  L  9, 
ad  AtL  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  B»  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  tho 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drains,  to 
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grant  to  the  senators  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  equitcs  as  judices  on  criminal  trials.  The 
measure  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  consul 
Philippus  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Liciniu*  Crassus,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Horn  An  gsUDcs^  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  brace  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest. 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C  Amelius  Cotu  (consul 
B.  c.  75)  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  there  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c.  95),  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola.  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antoniua  (consul 
B.  c.  99),  whose  fame  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewod  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  close  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  Scnevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att,  iv.  16),  retires,  and  his  plnce,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus  and  bis  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  thoso  who  pos- 
sessed it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
at  what  is  beyoud  his  reach,  and  Unit,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pleading  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self-training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought.  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  differ  as  to  what  is  prac- 
ticable, being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  T*xvo\<ryla  (a//  Att.  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusses  at  large  in  the  se- 
cond book,  the  invent*  m  and  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, and  winds  np  with  a  dissertation  on  memory, 
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the  continuous  flow  of  his  discourse  being  broken 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Caesar,  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  humour,  a  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself,  and  interesting  ge- 
nerally, as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  book, 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  or- 
naments of  rhetoric,  comprising  all  the  graces  of 
diction,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  de- 
livery, that  is,  upon  the  voice,  pronunciation,  aud 
action  of  the  speaker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  De  Oratore  known  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  imperfect. 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  i.  from  c.  2ft. 
§  128  to  a  34.  £  157,  and  from  c.  43.  §  193to  Bk. 
u.  c.  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  only, 
as  far  aa  Bk.  ii.  c  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  ii.  from  c.  12.  § 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  iii.  from  c.  5.  §  17 
to  c  28.  §  1 10.  These  gaps  were  first  supplied  by 
Oasparinus  of  Barziza,  from  a  MS.  found  at  Lodi, 
ami  hence  called  Codex  Luudensis,  1419,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Rhctorica  ad  Hcrennium,  the  />/«- 
ventione,  the  Druiut  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  De  Oraiore  entire.  This  MS.,  which  is 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  contents 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  or  merely 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  up  exist- 
ing deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Oratore  was  print- 
ed at  the  monastery  of  Subioco,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  in  4to.  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pcarce,  Camb. 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746, 1771, 1795,  8vo.;  by 
J.  F.  Wetzel,  Brunswick,  1794,  8vo. ;  by  Harles, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo.  ;  by  O.  M.  M  tiller,  Leipzig,  IM9,  8vo. ;  by 
Ileinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830.  8vo. 

Literature :— J.  A.  Ernesti,  De  Praeitantia  Li- 
brotum  Cic,  de  Oratore  Prolusio,  Lips.  1736,  4 to.  ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prolegomena  xu  Cic.  Gceprdckm 
pom  Redner,  Worms,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  1812, 
8vo. ;  II.  A.  Schott,  Comment,  qua  Ctc  de  pine 
Eloauentiae  ikntcntia  eramiuatur,  Lips.  1801  ;  O. 
E.  Oierig,  Von  dem  ej//«  /i*  Aea  Wertke  der  Bucket 
dee  Cic,  com  Redner,  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Schaar- 
schmidt,  De  Pruposito  Libri  Cic.  de  Oratore,  Schnee- 
berg,  8vo.;  1804  ;  E.  L.  TromphcUer,  Venmek 
einer  Ckorakteristik  der  Ooeroniscken  BUchcr  mm 
Redner,  Coburg,  1830,  4to. 

4.  Brutus  k  de  Claris  Oratorihus. 

This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself,  Atticus,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  colon- 
nade, attached  to  -  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rome, 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  contains 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commencing  with  L.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curius,  and 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fame  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  those 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  such  as  Cornelius  Cethegu* 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  till  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Licinius  Crassus,  and 
M.  Antonius  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  those 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admiration  as 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  whom 
was  Ilortcnsius  and  with  him  the  list  doses  Uviag 
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orators  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  are  wtne  short, 
but  graphic  sketches,  of  the  moat  renowned  Grecian 
models  ;  the  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  clever  observations  on  the  speculative  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  life  and  services  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  dis- 
crimination are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  cha- 
racteristic merits,  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
various  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  nnd 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
should  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
such  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
nt  a  long  interval,  after  the  De  Rqmblkay  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Oato,  the  Cuto  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orator*  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  a.  c.  46.  {Brut.  1,  2,  5, 6,  OraL  7,  de  Divin. 
>i.  1  •) 

The  Brutus  was  unknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Laudensis  described  above.  Hence  ali 
the  MSS,  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  families,  although 
the  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
more  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Kditio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts, 
)469,  4to.,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Konigs- 
berg,  1826,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
school  edition  by  Billerbcck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  Bndum  Orator. 

Cicero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  faultless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
poets  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
beauty,  "such  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  time 
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a  plain,  familiar,  unpretending  tone  ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented declamation  ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes  ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
Urx»6v  to  the  etopoV,  and  falling  back  from  the 
dfyaV  to  the  lUaov, — instead  of  adhering  stead- 
fastly, after  the  fashion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
'one  particular  form.  He  next  poshes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  fall  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thncydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  the  tchai,  the  inhere,  and  the  how;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that '  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  truth  of  tbo 
position  he  maintains  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  diem  over  to 
his  cause  ("  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat"),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  tho 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  roust  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  tiroes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulncss  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modern  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.  c  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work  :  •*  Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadco,  me 
quidquid  habneriin  judiciidedicendo  in  ilium  librum 
conttvlisse  ;**  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  prose  j  but  this  probably  arose 
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from  the  subject  having  been  entirely  passed  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatises.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  JJe  Oratory  the  lirutus, 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  constitute  a  con- 
nected and  continuous  series,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  rules  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualilk-atious  natural  and  acquired  requisite  for  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned abore,  under  tho  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  Tho  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
Bvo.;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  Brutinae  Qwu  slu>rm  in 
Oratorem  Cic,  Paris.  1547,  4 to.,  1549,  8vo.; 
J.  Perionius,  Oratio  pro  Cic  Oraiore  ormlra  P. 
Ramum*  Paris.  1547,  8vo. ;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Ck.  CommrnUtrius,  Basil.  1552;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oratorem  CSe.  Scholia,  Argent  1585, 
8ro. ;  H.  A.  Burchardus,  Animadversion*  ad  Cic. 
Oratorem,  Berohn.  1815,  Bvo. 

6.  De  Opttmo  Genere  Oratorum. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  tho  most  part  stiff,  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero's  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statius,  Paris,  1551,  4 to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  W c  have  also  u  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Partitioned,  cum 
Comraentario,  ed.  G.  H.  Saalfrank,  vol.  L  Ratisbon, 
1823,  8vo." 

7.  Topica  ad  C.  Trebatium. 

C.  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  failed  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whoso  aid  he 
sought,  liad  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cicero's  incessant  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  solicitations ;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar's  death,  lie 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  closely  connected, 
nnd  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollection  the  work  before  us,  and  di*- 
spatched  it  to  his  friend  from  Rhegium  on  the  27th 
of  July,  u.  c.  44. 

We  are  here  presented  with  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal, expressed  in  plain,  familiar  terms,  illustrated 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman  law  in- 
stead of  from  Greek  philosophy,  accompanied  by  a 
premise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  future  period,  any 
points  which  might  still  appear  confused  or  obscure. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  clear  bead  and  the  wonderful 
memory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  full  and  ac- 
curate representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  and 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place,  date,  or 
printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pnl>- 
lished  at  Venice  about  1472.  The  commentaries 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated are  those  by  Boe  thins,  G.  Valla,  Mclano- 
thon,  J.  Visorins,  Hcgendorphinus,  Latomus,  Go- 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achilles  Statius,  &c,  which 
are  contained  in  the  editions  printed  at  Paris  by 
Tiletanus  in  1543,  4 to.,  by  David  in  1550,  4to^ 
by  Vascosanus  in  1554,  4 to.,  and  by  Rkhardus 
in  1557  and  1561,  4to. 

8.  Communes  Loci. 

All  that  we  know  regarding  this  work  is  com- 
prised in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintilian  (ii  1. 
$11):  M  Communes  loci,  sive  qui  sunt  in  vitia 
directi,  quales  legimus  a  Cicerone  composites ;  wn 
quibus  quaestiones  generaliter  tractantnr,  quale* 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  quoque  Hortensio."  OreDi 
supposes,  that  the  Paradara  are  here  spoken  of; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
pression in  the  preface  to  which  he  refers. 

9.  Itketoricorum  ad  C.  Herat  mum  LAri  TV. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhetoric, 
including  a  number  of  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student  Passages  from  this 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St  Jerome  (adv.  Rutin. 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  Basil.),  by  Priscian,  by  Roritms 
{de  Camp,  et  Afctr.  OraL  pp.  315,  321  of  the  Rio- 
torts  Antiq.  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  gram- 
marians, who  speak  o(  it  as  the  work  of  Cicero, 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  received  by  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Leonardos  Arretinus,  Angelus  Politianus,  and 
Laureatius  Valla.  At  a  very  early  period,  how- 
ever, its  authenticity  was  called  in  question  by 
Raphael  Rhegius  and  Angelus  Decenibrius,  and 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at  interval* 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  all  the  best 
editors  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurious,  but  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
regard  to  the  real  author.  Regius  propounded 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  assigning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Cornincius,  who  was  quaestor 
a.  c.  81,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  B.  c.  64  ;  at  another,  to  Virginias,  a 
rhetorician  contemporary  with  Nero;  and  lastly, 
to  Timolaus,  son  of  queen  Zenobia,  who  had  an 
elder  brother  Herennianus.  Paulus  and  Aldus 
Manutius,  Sigonius,  Muretus,  BarthiiiR,  mid 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the  first  suppo- 
sition of  Regius.    G.  J.  Vossius  began  by  deciding 
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of  Cicero  in  the  augurate  (ad  Farn.  x\\.  17 — 30), 
but  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tullins  Tiro  ;  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  upon  M.  Gal- 
lio  ;  Naminbiictiiiis  upon  Laurcas  Tullius  ;  while 
more  recently  Schiits  has  laboured  hard  to  bring 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonius  Onipho,  and 
Van  Heosde  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  arguments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  follows : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Oratory  for  Cicero  there  (i.  2)  speaks  of  his  juve- 
nile efforts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cor* 
responds  perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  Inven- 
tione,  whereas  the  Ad  Herennium  is  entire  ami 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Herennium  complains  at  the  outset  that  be 
was  so  oppressed  with  family  affairs  and  business, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  fur  bis 
favourite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Orator*,  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
fonnancc  among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  later 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
his  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  Df.  Inventions,  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Tercntia  and  young  Tul- 
lius which  occur  in  bk.  L  c.  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpolations.  3.  Quintilian  repeat- 
edly quotes  from  the  De  Invention*  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Herennium.  4.  Marias  Victorious 
in  his  commentary  on  the  De  Invention*,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Herennium ;  it 
is  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis- 
cussed the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (ad  Viro.  Aen.  viiL  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  **  Rhetoriea"  and  Cassiodorus  (Rhetor,  eomp. 
pp.  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  "Ars  Rhetoriea*  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  are  all  from  the  De  In- 
ventions and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Herennium. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — a  resemblance 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  some  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
rly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Heremt.  L  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Invent  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidentals,  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  llerenn.  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent.  I  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinummus,  and  Plautus  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sion having  been  ini«under>,too<i  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
rennium copied  from  the  De  Inventions,  since  the 
former  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter  ;  still  less  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
have  been  open  to  such  easy  detection.    Both  par- 
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ties  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  tba 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Herennium  and  the  De  I nreutkme  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  the 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced  ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Herennium  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himself.  This 
last  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  imitiuutione.t, 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
Inventions.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.  The  case 
made  out  in  favour  of  Cornificius  (we  cannot  tell 
tchich  Cornificius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Quin- 
tilian (iii.  1.  §  21,  com  p.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Cornificius  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Herennium  (iv.  15, 
Ac) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufinianns.  (Da 
Fig.  Sent  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Cornificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Herennium;  and, 
still  more  fatal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  thu 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Cornificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  Wo  can  accord  to  Schuts  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Onipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  There 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
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Longinus,  rc.  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpieius  in 
b.  c  88  ;  and  if  Burmann  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  64,  68),  the  fact  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  published 
before  a  c.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Rhetoriea  ad  Herennium  and 
De  Inventione,  printed  at  Lcyden  in  1761,  8vo^ 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ;  in  the  prooemium  of 
Schiitz  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enlarged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814  ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heosde,  De  Aelio  Stilotw,  Utrecht,  1839  ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Utrum  Art  Rhetoriea  ad  Herennium  CSceroni 
/also  uucrif/atur,  appended  to  the  Problematn  in 
QuintiL  Inetit.  Orat  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  EdiUo  Princcps  of  the  Rhetoriea  ad  Heren- 
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nium  was  printed  along  with  the  De  Inventione, 
under  the  title  44  Ciccronis  Rhetorica  Nova  et 
Vetu%"  by  Nicol.  Jcnson,  in  4to.,  Venice,  1470; 
and  bibliographers  have  enumerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  form  is  that  of  Rurmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lundemonn,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosophy. 

1.  De  Bepublica  Libri  VI. 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  philosophical  treatises,  drawn  up  at  a 
period  wnen,  from  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Div.  ii.  1 ).    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satisfaction  and  pride. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  64  (ad 
Att.  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Curaae  and  of  Pompeii.  (Ad  Q,  Fr.  iL  14.)  It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
(ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  (ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  (de  Leg.  i.  6, 
iL  10,  de  Dw.  ii.  1).    The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.     The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Lutinae  feriae^  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus  and  M.'  Aquillius,  8.  c  1*29 ;  the 
dramutis  personne  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  Laebus  the  Wise;  L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  b.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  on  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  (Brut.  28)  ; 
M.*  Manilius,  consul  B.  c  149,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
.Manilius  the  famous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  Mummiua, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  Africaiius,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator ;  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  consul  &  c  1 05,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
been  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c.  92),  al- 
though innocent,  by  a  conspiracy  among  the 
equites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cins Scoevola,  the  augur,  consul  B.  c.  117,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fannius,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  Amicilia  (4,  7).  In 
order  to  give  on  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyrna  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  in  recount* 
ing  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  conversation, 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  to  his  young  friend 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  Republics  to  the 
person  who  was  his  travelling  companion  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  have 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  far  to  prove 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  was  the  individual 
in  question.  (De  Rep.  L  8,  Brut.  22;  Mai,  Pratf. 
§  iv.)    The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repub- 
lics was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown ;  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  a.  c.  54,  f.»r 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  (ad  Att.  iv.  lt>), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  culled  upon  to 
plead  for  some  client  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  3);  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  while  the 
latter  was  in  Cilicia  (ad  Fam.  viii.  1 ),  that  the 
**  politici  libri  "  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
early  part  of  b.  a  51,  while  the  language  used  is 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  except 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  particulars  are 
gleaned  from  incidental  notices  dispersed  over  the 
writings  of  Cicero.   The  dialogues  themselves,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  in  existence  during 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considerably  later, 
hod  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  extracted  entire 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  sundry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  ecclesiastics, 
especially  by  Lac  tan  tins  and  St.  Augustin.  Bat 
in  the  year  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  long- 
sought- for  treasure,  which  had  been  partially 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  St 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.    A  full  history  of  this 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paulus  V.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7thceutury, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1822,  and  will  be  found  in  most  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Although  what  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  yet, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  sadly 
deformed  and  mutilated  aspect.    These  imperfec- 
tions arise  from  various  causes.    In  the  first  place, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  from  the  1 1 9th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  bos  disappeared,  ami 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pages, 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  double  columns, 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.    In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  shufHed 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  leaves  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  either  from  bring 
decayed  or  from  some  failure  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess.   Accordingly,  in  the  palimpsest  in  question 
the  different  parts  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  great  care  was  required  not 
only  in  deciphering  the  faint  characters,  but  in  re- 
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storing  the  proper  sequence  of  the  sheets.  Alto- 
gether, after  a  minute  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
that  by  the  palimpsest  we  have  regained  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  sources  be  added,  they  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
skilled  in  palaeography  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  hack  as  fur  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  book,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
scraps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
solved to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  thnt  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner: — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  We  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worthlessnessof  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
republic  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democratical,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  I -ae  tan  tins  and 
St.  Augustin,  conbu>?d  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  famous  paradox  of  Carneades,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  tho  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kinjrs,  who  were  the  sole 
judges  in  the  infancy  of  the  city. 

We  can  hardly  hazard  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Scipionis,  in  which  Scipio  re- 
lates that  ho  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  faith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  LH- 
vinatione,  **  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus— 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorum 
familia  tractus  uberrirae."  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
vi.  3,  6,  7). 

'  The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Repub- 
lica was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  18*22,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Crenzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826,  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  "  La  Rcpublique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d'apres  la  texte  inedit,  recemment  decouvert 
et  common te  par  M.  Mai,  bibliothecaire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  francaise,  un  discount  prelimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  1'  Academic  fran raise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823." 

Literature :— F.  C.  Wolf,  Obterv.  Crii.  in  3f .  TuU. 
Cic.  Orut.  pro  Scamro,  et  pro  Tuliio,  et  librorum  De 
Rep.  Fragm.  1824  ;  Zacharia,  StaatstrissentcJui/tlicne 
littrachtungen  tiber  Ciccrra  veu  aufyef undents  Werk 
row  stu.lt. ,  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
translation  by  Dernardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  LegibuM  Libri  HI. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  preface,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

I.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  De  Divinatione  (ii.  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
correspondence  with  Atticus,  which  generally  con- 
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tainti  some  account  of  the  literary  labours  in  which 
he  was  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  passage*  whore  a  reference  might  very  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  (e.g.  Tntc.  iv.  1,  Brut.  v. 
19),  while  the  expressions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  containing  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  so  indistinct,  or  to  have 
been  so  unfairly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  (e.  g.  de  Orat.  i. 
42,  ad  Atl.  xit.  ]  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  w  M. 
Tullius  ...  in  libro  de  legibus  primo,"  and  **  Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibus,"  are  the  words  with  which 
Lactantius  {De  Opt/.  Dei,  i.)  and  Macrobius  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
bat  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (xii.  8),  w  M.  Tullius  non 
modo  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  coepe- 
rat,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  as, 
yet  the  word  eoeperat  may  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cihcia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp.  de  Leg.  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  wore  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  the  De  Divinations,  the  Bru- 
tus, and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  close  of  b.c. 
52,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence,  perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Lcyibus  was  not  written  until  alter  the  de  Dwina- 
tione,  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (iL  12,  iii.  19),  an 
eveut  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17,  a.  c.  62),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iii.  1 8,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  B.  c  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48 ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  will  only  enable  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
January,  B.  c  52,  the  day  when  Clodius  perished, 


without  defining  any  second  limit  before  which  it 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  however,  we 
remark  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodius  and  his  friends,  together  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (iL  16,  41,  iii.  9,  21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  paragraphs  were 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feelings  recently  ex- 
cited, each  as  might  have  been  roused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Milo. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  date 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  compo- 
sition, are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  u.  c  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  were 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  (/.  r.)  quotes  the 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabrics  us,  Hulsemann,  and 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five ;  Goerens 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  have  been 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  LegVnu  rests  on  the  authority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  De 
Jure  CivUi  et  Ltgibuty  which  doubtless  arose  from  a 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  latex 
books.   (See  de  Leg.  iii.  5  fin.  j  Cell.  i.  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Cicero 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remained 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  should 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
tact,  artording  no  scope  tor  reasoning,  rsevcrtneiess 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Tumcbus, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  few 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  opens, 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Goe- 
ronz  and  Moser,  the  most  judicious  editors,  adopt 
the  first  conclusion  of  Tumcbus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and  deco- 
ration Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  imita- 
tion throughout  is  most  close  and  accurate.  Bat 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  the  surface: 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the  arguments,  and 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  <f>vaUcu  0*Vut, 
the  wepl  koAov,  the  *«pl  Sucaloavvrfs,  and  above  all 
the  *(f>l  v6/m>v  of  Chrysippus ;  for  the  few  fragment* 

sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  his 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  some  instances 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words.  Even  in 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes  ?)  and 
Panaetius.    (De  Leg.  iii.  6.) 

8.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (i.  5,  17), 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  states 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  different 
systems  of  legislation  which  had  been  adopted  by 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  on  inves- 
tigation into  the  sources  of  justice  and  virtue.  It 
is  laid  down  ( 1 ),  That  the  Gods  arc  the  ultimate 
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source  of  justice ;  (2)  That  men,  being  hound  I 
together  by  a  community  of  faculties,  feelings,  and 
desires,  ore  led  to  eultirato  social  union — and  hence 
justice,  without  which  social  union  could  not  exist 
Thus  human  nature  is  a  second  source  of  justice. 
But  since  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
with  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  arc  the  joint  sources 
of  justice,  law  being  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
principles.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
upon  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
first,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 
»ght 

In  the  second  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Home.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
sacred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
different  beads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclu- 
ding the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  arc  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games ;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites;  tho  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity ;  the  consecration  of  holy  placcB  and 
things ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
mencing with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreters  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blauk,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  all  tho  chief  officers  of  the 
Roman  republic.  What  remains  consists  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot. 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinum,  near  the  point  whore  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
Liris.  The  Editio  Princeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vols.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Fannartz,  1471 ;  see 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
1 727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leip.  1809, 8vo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  and  Ore  user,  Frankf.  1 824,  8vo*,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842, 8vo„  which  is  the  most  recent 

8.  De  Jure  CkUi  in  A  rtcm  redigendo. 

A.  Gellius  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  says  bora  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
De  Leyibtu,  but  the  words  of  Gellius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli's  Cicero 
voL  iv.  pt  it  p.  478.  (OelL  i.  22 ;  Quintil.  xii.  3. 
g  10  j  Macrob.  vL  4;  Cic.  de  I*a>  iii.  20.) 
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4.  Ejnslda  ad  Gtesarcm  >ic  RrjmUica  ordvnmda. 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xii.  40,)  written 
in  June,  u.c.  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompus 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  foiled  (2v/x€ou» 
ActmiroV  taepe  oonor:  nihil  reperio).  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
'  (ad  Alt.  xiiL  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus (ad  Alt.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  51, 
52,  xiii.  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Philosophy  op  Morals. 

1.  De  Officii*  Libri  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  com  posed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  A  thens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  the  first  two  books, the  wtpl 
KadrjKoyr6s  of  Panaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
An ti pater  of  Tarsus,  Hecate,  Potidonius,  Antipatar 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Deier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  language  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
fnl  flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  thoh«  which  precede  it,  was  certainly 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  wtpl  kcU^jkoj-toj- 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  konettum,  that  is,  good 
in  itself,  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  utiU,  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  reference  to  external  objects  ;  3.  What  course 
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we  must  pursue  when  tho  honettum  and  the  ut(!e 
are  at  variance.  Moreover,  the  honettum  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degrees  which  also  fell  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest.  The  general  plan  being  thus  sketched,  it 
is  followed  out  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  honettum  may  be 
resolved :  a,  Sipu-niia,  the  power  of  discerning 
truth  ;  b.  Justitia  et  Deneficentia,  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  around  us,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tracts inviolate  ;  c.  Fortitude,  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Temperantia,  the  faculty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent.  Each  of 
these  is  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  honettum,  that 
is,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  honettum,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  superior  (honettiut)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  utile,  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  favour  of 
'  our  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  displaying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  utMtatet  passed 
over  by  Panaetius— the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  honet- 
tum and  the  utile;  but  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  honettum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
utile  and  the  utile  from  the  honettum,  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difficult  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Officii*  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Puradoxa  by  Fust  and  Schoffer  at  Mayence  in 
1465  and  again  in  14G6,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  4 to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  fol, 
Rome,  1468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheyra  and  Pannartx,  Rome,  fol.,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spira,  Venice,  fol.,  1470,  and  of 
Eggesteyn,  Strasburg,  4to.,  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin's  w  Introduction  to  the  Classics," 
Loud.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8vo.,  1 783,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  ;  of 
Gernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811  ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipxig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best. 

Literature : — A.  Buscher,  Ethioat  Cicerxmuttiae 
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Libri  //„  Hamb.  1610;  R.  O.  Rath,  Cicero  de 
Offkm  in  brevi  contpedu,  Hall.  1 803  ;  Thorbecke, 
Princip.  pkil.  mor.  e  Cieeronit  Op.,  Leyden,  1817; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  translation 
of  Garve,  of  which  a  sixth  edition  was  published 
at  Brcalau  in  1819. 

2.  De  Virtutibut. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  which  is  far  from 
being  certain,  must  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  De  Officii*,  just  as  Aristotle 
added  a  tract,  wtpl  Aprrwv,  to  his  Ethics.  (Hieron. 
in  Zachar.  Prophet.  Comment,  i.  2 ;  Chariaius,  u. 
p.  186.) 

3.  Cato  Major  S.  De  Seneciute. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  a.  c. 
45  or  the  commencement  of  8.  c  44,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addressed  to 
Atticus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  sixty-second  or 
sixty-third.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  n.  c  44 
(ad  AU.  xiv.  21,  comp.  xvii.  11),  and  is  there 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  his  friend. 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Scipio  Aemili- 
anus  and  Laelius  are  supposed  to  have  paid  a  visit 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  Flaminmns 
and  M.'  Acilius  Balbus  (a.  c.  150 ;  see  c  5  and 
10}  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  years  old. 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  they 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  the 
weight  of  increasing  years  may  be  most  easily 
borne.  Cato  willingly  complies,  and  commences  a 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  how 
unreasonable  are  the  complaints  usually  urged  re- 
garding the  miseries  which  attend  the  close  of  a 
protracted  life.  The  four  principal  objections  are 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  succession.  It  is 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Because  it  in- 
capacitates men  for  active  business ;  2.  Because  it 
renders  the  body  feeble ;  3.  Because  it  deprives 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  pleasures  ; 
4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  approach  of  death. 
The  first  three  arc  met  by  producing  examples  of 
many  illustrious  personages  in  whom  old  age  was 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  by  arguing  that 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  imaginary  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pleasures 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desirable  and  sub- 
stantial character  are  substituted.  The  fourth  ob- 
jection is  encountered  still  more  boldly,  by  an 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  chief  happiness  of  old 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  approach  of 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
when  the  soul  shall  be  released  from  its  debasing 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  unfettered 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality. 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  moral  essays  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  the  language, 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations,  the  dignity  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  which  the  character 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  garru- 
lous old  man  is  maintained,  have  excited  universal 
applause.  But  however  pleasing  the  picture  here 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it  is 
a  fancy  sketch,  not  the  faithful  copy  of  a  scene 
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fron  nntnrc.  In  fact  the  whole  treatise  is  a  tissue 
of  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  same  tone  of  extraTagance  on  the  opposite 
side  by  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
also  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
cases  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
age  doc*  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
are  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  ArUto  of 
Chios,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c.  1 )  ;  much  has  been 
trantJatcd  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  cc  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
O economics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
passage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  derived  from  the  Timaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phacdros,  and  the  Menon  (see  K'uhner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
pounded have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
but  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.  (Kiihner,  /.  c) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cato  Mtyor 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhoernen,  not  one  of  which 
bears  a  date,  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols,  fob,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartx,  which  contains  the  De  SenectuU. 
[See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  best  modern  editions 
arc  those  of  Gemhard,  which  includo  the  Paradoxa 
also,  Leipzig,  8vo.»  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1830. 

4.  LaeUus  s.  Dc  AmieiHa. 


This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  n#c  was 
placed  in  the  month  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
served entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
stead  fa* t  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
and  Laclius  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
he  gave  his  whole  heart. 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Africanus  (b.  c.  1*29),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Scaevola 
to  Cicero.  Laelius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
be  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship ; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
and  lays  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart.  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theactetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato ;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon afforded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  bo  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Thco- 
phrastus  vepl  <f>t\lasy  and  some  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippus  ir*pL  <fnKUt 
and  *«fA  rov  Suedfrw.  (Kdhner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Guldenschaff,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols,  foil  by  Sweynheyra  and  Pannarts,  1471, 
which  contains  the  "Laelius.  The  best  modern 
editions  are  those  of  Gernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Libri  II. 


Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  B.  c.  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  Da 
Gloria,  which  afterwords  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ik-rnardo  Giustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manutius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  bad  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  Exilio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli's  Ci- 
cero, voL  lv.  pt  ii.  p.  487:  Cic  de  Off.  ii.  9,  ad  AO. 
xv.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  Comdatione  s.  De  Luctu 


This  treatise  was  written  B.  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  pursuits. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (praef.  H.N.),  that  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragment*  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli's 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  Omeolatio  Ciee- 
ronis  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic  ad 
Ah.  xii.  20,  23,  TwkuL  iii.  28,  31  ;  Augustin,  de 
Civ.  Deiy  xix.  4  ;  Hieron.  Epilaph.  Nepot.) 

D.  Spbculativs  Philosophy. 

1.  Aoademioorum  Libri  II. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understood 
before  we  can  explain  the  relative  position  of  those 
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portions  of  it  which  have  been  transmitted  to  mo- 
dern tiroes.  By  comparing  carefully  a  series  of 
letters  written  to  Atticus  in  the  course  of  n.  c  45 
(ad  AU.  xiii.  3*2, 12-14, 16,  IB,  19,  21-28,25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  np  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Horten- 
sius, and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Lucullus.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc- 
tions were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucullus.  Scarcely  bad  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conviction  that 
Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  hare  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  (Ad.  AU.  xiii.  16.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  Varro  was  much  offended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition  ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
AH.  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  tide  of 
LutulUu.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  lew  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Augustin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  AU.  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency— 44  Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  tpiXavria  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Graecoa  quidem  simile  quidquam" — was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  AH. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  De  Finibtu  (xiii.  19)  ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
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the  ides  of  August,  (xiii.  35,  44.)  ( 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books 
published  under  the  title  of  Academic^  and  that 
the  appellation  Aeademicae  Quacttionct,  or  Aeade- 
micae IHtptUationes,  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  aathority  and  altogether 
inappropriate. 
The  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an 


narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tho  Academic 
Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modification* 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiochus  of  Asca- 
lon.   It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  determine  witn  certainty  tne 
amount  ,  of  difference  between  the  two  editions. 
That  there  was  a  considerable  difference  is  certain, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instance  in- 
duced to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  he 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  repre- 
sented as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreover, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  al- 
though more  concise  than  the  two  of  the  first, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  brilliant 
(sjt/rndidiorit,  ireriora,  mtliora).    It  is  prolalile 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  grew  oat  of  each 
oiner  in  succession,  was  occupied  »im  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Canwnde*,  jnst 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Cicero  himself,  form  the  leading  theme 
of  the  second.    What  remains  of  the  first  book  of 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  opinions 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiochus, 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athena,    The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  app«us  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  in  an 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  and  clear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  though 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.    Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Goercnz,  and  although  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  in  it- 
self, and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  bints  and 
indications  which  appear  in  those  portions  of  tho 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  the  Cahdv*  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  atCtimae,  while  the  I.urullus  i»  supped 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortensius 
near  BaulL  The  dialogues  of  the  second  edition 
commence  at  the  Cutnanum  of  Varro ;  but,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  Marcellus,  the  parties  repaired  durini;  the 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  the  Lo- 
crinc  lake. 

The  Editio  Prin reps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  printed  in  2  vols. 
foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Paiuiartx,  Rome,  1471, 
see  above,  p.  7 1 9,  b.  The  edition  of  Davis,  Comb. 
8vo,  1725,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  for  a  long 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  super* 
scded  by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leipzig,  8vo,  18 10, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  philo- 
sophical works  of  Cicero ;  and  of  Ocelli,  Zurich, 
8vo.  11527 
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2.  De  Finibtts  Bonorum  tt  Malorum  Libri  V. 

A  wries  of  dialogue*  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian  schools,  especi- 
ally of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetics, on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the 
object,  or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — are 
expounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ac- 
curate impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities ;  bat,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investigated, 
and  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  conversations  are  not  supposed  to  have 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (ad  AtL 
xiii.  19),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
at  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  arc  as- 
signed, were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racters which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
supporting  (o^jAotiJititw,  id  fore  putaram,  ad 
A  tL  L  a),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
formers are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates, 
for  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
pL-ice  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  C  Vale- 
rius Triarius,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man- 
line  Torquatus,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
circumstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  B»  c  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (ii.  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  system  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good,  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
curus and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
iJSokjj,  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  scries  of  propo- 
sitions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
cond book,  sets  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  Lucullus  in  his  Tusculan  villa,  to  which 
Cicero  bad  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controversy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
main  tains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Pcripa- 
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tetics ;  that  the  differences  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form* 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  a  c.  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1)  to- 
the  famous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  bis  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  B[>oken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guard ianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  B.  c.  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  bis  studies.  [Sec 
above,  p.  709,b.]  The  dramatis  persona*  are  Cicero 
himself,  bis  brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pompon ms  Atticua,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  Acadcmia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  bv  Aris- 
totle and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induecd  Cicero 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthful 
days  w  as  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men. M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus, although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken. (See  Goerens,  ratrod.  xix.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  I^iertius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  irtpl 
Kvpwv  5o(«5v,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  words 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated;-' 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709 J  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  wtpi  too  koXov  koI  tt}i  i)oor?rr  and  from  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidonhia 
[see  above,  p.  709,b.] ;  the  Stoical  doctrines  in  bock 
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third  were  taken  from  Zeno,  from  Diogenes,  and 
from  Chrysippus  wtpX  tcAwv;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car- 
neades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  aa  explained 
and  enlarged  by  AntiochuB  of  Ascalon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  are  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochua.  {Acad. 
iL  36.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  was  completed  and  published,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
44  duo  magna  auvrdy/ucra  absolvi™  (ad  AU.  xii. 
45,  11th  June,  b.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  Dt  Futibus  and  the 
Aoademica.  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oc- 
curs until- the  27  ih  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
A tticas,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  " Torquatua  Romae  est 
Mi  si  ut  tibi  daretur,"  where  Torqualtu  denotes 
the  first  book.    On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  AU. 

xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
**  Nunc  illam  wtfi  rtkmv  avyra^ip,  sane  mihi  pro- 
bat  am,  Bruto,  ut  tibi  placuit,  despondimus."  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  u  Ita  confeci  quin- 
que  libros  wepl  t*\£p,  ut  Epicurea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  TtfHwarnrutd  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
'AfakoTiwrrroi'  id  fore  putaram,  quod  omnes  illi 
decesserant"  (ad  AU.  xiii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
(ad  AU.  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
B;d bus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caercllia,  in  her  philosophic  seal,  had 
contrived  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  this  for  two  reasons  ; 
firnt,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  siuce  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  (ad  AU.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  varia- 
tions and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.    (See  Goerenz.  praef.  p. 

xiv.  ) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4 to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  140'7,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4  to.,  Venice,  147 1 .  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  HaL  Sax. 
8vo.,  1804  ;  of  Goerenz,  Lcipz.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leipz.  8von  1831 ;  and, last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  Tu*cula«arum  Duputaiionem  Libri  V. 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
aeries  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
of Gaol  (a.  c.  46),  requested  one  of  the 
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numerous  circle  of  friends  and  visitors  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  to  propose  some  subject  for  dehite 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  as  he  sat  or 
walked  about.  These  exercises  were  continued  for 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  exhausted 
at  each  successive  conference.  There  is  an  otter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dialo- 
gues, for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  anonymous, 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individuality, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  forward 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  fast  as  they  are  sot  up.  This  person- 
age is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a, 
and  editors  have  amused  themselves  by  quarrelling 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  which  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Atticus,  Adolescent, 
Auditor,  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  was  actually 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  historical 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  as, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances, 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  De  Finilms  which  was  not 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  b.c  45,  ~ 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  familiarly 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  following 
year  (ad  Att.  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  have 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  B.C.  44,  since  the 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Aoademica  were  completed  (ad  Att 
xiii.  32).  Sch'utz  ( Proleg.)  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Tusctdana*  Disputatiomct  is  the  true  title,  and 
not  Tasadanae  Quucstionet  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdom  of  despising 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  considered 
aa  aa  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal  This  lead  a  to  an 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  entertained  by  different  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  the  souL  The  arguments 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  especially  from 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  in 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Arista,  and 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opposition  to 
Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronymns  of  Rhodes,  who  placed 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent schools,  who  agreed  that  pain  was  an  evil,  al- 
though not  the  greatest  of  evils.  Here  everything 
is  taken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  nun  is 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  of 
C ran  tor,  being  examined  in  turn,  and  weighed 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  have  been 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Cleitomachus,  Antiochus  of 
Ascalon,  L'anieadea,  and  Epicurus  wtpl  t4\ovs. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  the 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dis- 
quietude (animi  perturbation*).  We  have  first  a 
curious  clarification  of  perturbations  in  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  carefully  analysed  and  defined  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Porch ;  and,  after  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  long  essay  ou 
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the  best  means  of  tranquillizing  the  heart,  and  for- 
tify iug  it  against,  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desires  which  must  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  and  Chrysippu.%  are  chiefly, followed,  although 
several  hints  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent tin'  yrand  moral  do^ma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
cratea,  Speusippas,  Polcmo,  Carneadcs,  and  the 
Stoics,    (v.  12,  13,  18,  27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  tho  rest,  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  well-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
"token  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fact,  all  the  reasoning*  con- 
verge to  one  point  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend one  position — that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  bis  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
man bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
such  tumults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Academica, 
the  De  /ftrifrtu,  and  the  De  Officiis ;  yet  no  one 
among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
such  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  familiar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  ore  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  earlier  bards,  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Erasmus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
faith  must  hare  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abraham. 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Gering, 
Cranta,  and  Friburg,  fol.,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modern  editions,  that  of  Davis,  flvo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentlcy,  was  long 
highly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath",  Hal.  8vo.,  1805  ; 
of  Orelli,  including  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  collection  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
Bvo.,  1829  ;  of  Kiihner,  Jonae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
edition,  1835;  and  of  Moscr,  I  Ian  no  v.,  3  vols. 
8vo^  1836-37,  which  is  tho  most  complete  of 
any. 


4.  Paradoxa. 

Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  "covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jen  cT  esprit  (M  Ego  vero,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  probont,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  prae/.y,  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  arc  supported  are  palpa- 
bly unsatisfactory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  Tho 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  l.That 
which  is  morally  fair  (to*  noAoV)  is  alone  good 
(dyaOov),  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  L  e.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  n.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  Claris 
Oralorihus  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  M  parvum 
opusculum,"  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ings  in  which  the  Bruius  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (b.  c  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Officii**  by  Fust  and  Schoffer, 
at  Mayencc,  4to.,  1465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Gcrnshem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Officiis,  De 
Anucitioy  and  De  SemcttUe,  by  Swcynheyra  and 
Pannartx,  4to.,  Rome,  1 469 ;  and  the  some,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somuium  Scipumis,  by  Vindclia 
de  Spira,  Venice,  4  to.,  1470  ;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Lignitx,  1808,  and  of 
Gernhard,  8vo.,  Lcipz.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  Seuectute  and  the  De  Amicitia,  the 
latter  the  IM  Scneciute.  The  Paradoxa  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Borgcrs,  8vo-,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Hortewtiua  s.  De  Philosophia. 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence;  his  arguments  were  combated 
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by  Q.  Lntatius  Cntulun.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  Bal- 
btu  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself,  and  perhaps  other 
personages.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished B.  c.  45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  inuiginary  conversation  must  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
than  u.  c.  GO,  the  year  in  which  Catulus  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  St.  Augustin,  whose  ad- 
miration is  expressed  in  language  profanely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  iL  pp. 
470—486.    (Cic.  de  Diein.  ii.  1,  TuacuL  iL  2.) 

6.  Ttmaeut  s.  De  Unhxrso, 

We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  Plato's 
Tiinaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academics,  as  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweyuheym  and  Pannartz,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Protagoras  ex  Plalone. 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin, 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
natus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol. 
ii.  pt  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  Off.  iL  24  ; 
QuintiL  x.  5.  %  2.) 

E.  Thboloqt. 

] .  De  Natura  Deorum  Littri  III. 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  arc  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  these  topics  by  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
He  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  docs  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  arc  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
Tusculan  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
De  Dirinatime  {de  Dir.  ii.  1),  and  that  the  whole 
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three  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  b.  c  44.  The 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  luive  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewhere  ub<>ut 
the  year  B.  c.  76,  at  the  house  of  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximus  (consul  B.  c.  75),  who 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Academician, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  others 
without  advancing  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  up  however 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, is  developed  with  great  earnestness  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Dalbus,  the  pupil  of  Panae- 
tius,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  arc  playfully 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  B.  c,  901,  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  speculations 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  theories 
of  no  leu  than  27  of  the  most  famous  philosophers, 
commencing  with  Thalcs  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  characterising  them,  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  tables  of  poets,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Passing  on  from  this 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,  he  pronounces  him 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  be  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  upon  its 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — the  belief  implanted 
by  nature  in  tho  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  secondly, 
because  be  assigned  to  them  their  real  attributes, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  them 
as  dwelling  within  themselves,  susceptible  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,  bestowing  no 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  account  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  series  of  propositions  which 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
form,  the  mode  of  existence,  and  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  comes  forward, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succession,  and  overturns 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.  He  first  proves  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate ;  secondly,  that, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  digni- 
fied than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  them ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  fonnB  and  qualities, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  render 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  heads. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  nature.  3. 
Their  government  of  the  world.  4.  Their  watch- 
ful care  of  human  affairs  (providence),  which  is  in 
reality  included  under  the  third  head.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  6.  From  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearances  upon 
earth  ;  c  From  prophesies,  presentiments,  omens, 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofs  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  himself 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  f.  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  somewhat 
curious  iu  this  place,  since,  if  admitted,  it  would 
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at  once  destroy  all  the  preceding;  arguments ;  g. 
From  the  gradual  upward  progression  in  the  works 
of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  aeries  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect  In  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— God  is  the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  God, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
must  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Universe 
is  God  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
considerations  :  (e)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  rule  the  world.  (0)  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  arc  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature;  but  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
understood,  is  another  name  for  God.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
ni.uiifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  hist 
ejection  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
of  iishes,  of  terrestial  animal*,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
for  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  family. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un- 
satisfactory aud  not  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tion. In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth  ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering how  these  deficiencies  arose;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
sometimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin- 
guished follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athens;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
thes,  from  Chrysippus,  from  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Posidoniua  »«pi  di£y,  while  in  the  dex- 


terous and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques- 
tionably trace  the  master-spirit  of  Carneades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machus.  (Ktthner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in  2  vols.  foL,  Rome, 
1471.  [See  above,  p.  7 1 9,  b.]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuzer,  8vo^  Leipx.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  8vo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  De  Dhinaiione  Libri  II. 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrensy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  eign,  while  the  truth  of  the  genend 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  arc  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  {Kiss. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  arguments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
lie  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modern  writers  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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same  remark  extends  to  all  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings, to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  at  the  expression  of  his 
own  views.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fully guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
his  avowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fairly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augury 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  rtpl  x/njoTuw,  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  w«pl  fxayri$crjt,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Carneades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (ii. 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.   (See  Kiihner,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  C-amb.  Hvo.,  1 7*21,  containing 
the  De  Faio  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
Hal.  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creu/er,  Kayscr,  and  Moser,  8vo., 
Frankf.  18*28,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

3.  De  Faio  Liber  Singularu. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  Nalura  Deorum 
and  the  De  Divinatione  form  the  first  two  parts. 
{De  Dhin.  ii.  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatilrility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been"  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  arc  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  tho  \6yot  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived — and  to  the  Aca- 
demies, who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 


mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  of,  or  at 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  controuL 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolanam  of 
Cicero,  where  be  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speakers  being 
Cicero  himself,  and  Hirtius,  at  that  time  consul- 
elect. 

The  De  Faio  has  generally  been  published  along 
with  the  De  Divinatione ;  all  the  editions  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply. 

4.  DeAugurih —  Auguralia. 

Charisins  quotes  three  words  from  a  work  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servius  refers  ap- 
parently to  the  same  under  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  (Cha- 
risius,  i.  p.  98,  coinp.  p.  112 ;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
v.  737.) 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  philo- 
sophy, whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exertion 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectively,  or 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement.  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  might 
prove  useful  in  fabricating  weapons  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  form  on 
his  compositions.  Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prize  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  Rut 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  main 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  concen- 
trated, and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  most 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  development 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  accomplish- 
ments, fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertion 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  we 
must  by  no  means  confine  ourselves,  as  in  the 
I  case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  thry 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  element  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  spirit- 
less, we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  of 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  must  have 
been  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinion  with 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  orations 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  un- 
less we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
thein,  and  generally  produced  the  effect  desired. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  glance 
at  the  merits  of  these,  works  as  literary  composi- 
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lions,  and  then  consider  their  characteristics  with 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  they  severally  be- 
long, and  the  nudiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  aa  deliberative  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  judge. 

Every  one  must  at  once  1m>  struck  by  the  abso- 
lute command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  resources 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
forth  without  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre- 
served from  pompous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  mimic  of  bis  carefully-mea- 
sured periods  from  falling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  stylo  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  tho  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvus,  Brutus,  and  their 
followers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
But  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impressiun  for  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  charm  us  soon  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fascinations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  after 
effect  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
strength ;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  fancy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding;  the  declaimcr  usurps  the  place 
of  the  praetii-a!  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpass- 
ing, not  Ie*s  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment. 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  No  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na- 
tional feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
political  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
his  oratory, — a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  n  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himself.  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
public, eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tant orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate  viz.  the  first  against  Rullus,  the  first 
nnd  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
including  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toga  Candida  and  of  the 
In  Clodium  ft  Curionenu,  the  In  I'itonem,  and  the 
De  Prxmnciu  Contuiarilnu.  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  at  pre- 
sent, that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
emergencies,  at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity  ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly- excited  personal  feelings, 
that  ngninst  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  theZ>e  Pro- 
vittciis,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  givo  a  false  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  failures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Vcrrcs,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  as  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.    We  have 


difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clevei 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us  ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief,  but  we  are  unublc  to  discover  the  facts  wh  ich 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  all-important  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  arc  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  most  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  onttory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  Wc  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manilian 
law,  for  here  he  bad  the  people  completely  on  bis 
side ;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in- 
terests, and  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers  reminds  them  that 
he  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  such  measures,  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  favourite  Pompey,  and  through  him  to  them 
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•elves.  Not  1cm  remarkable  is  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  th«  second  address,  he  turn*  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  had  sought  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
of  Sulla,  and  demonstrates  that  Hull  us  was  the  real 
partizan  of  the  Lite  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
tho  new  rogation  would  have  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
arguing  in  favour  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was.  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  I  Lilian  character,  had  gra- 
dually become  on  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seat*  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserved  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno- 
vation gave  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious ;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
tho  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  benefactor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.   The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  on  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  arc  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments  ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

l'ro  P.  Quinctio,  a  c.  81.  [Quinctiur.] 
Fro  Sex.  Roscio  A  merino,  u.  c.  80.  [Rosciug.] 
Pro  Muliere  Arreiina.     Before   his  journey  to 
Athens.    (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caecin. 

33.) 

•  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  a  c.  76.  [Roscius.] 
Pro  AdtJctoentibus  SiaUis,  a  c  75.     (See  Plut 

Cic.  6.) 

•  "  Quum  Quaestor  Liljbaeo  decederet,  a  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  a  c  74.    (See  pro  Ctuent.  17.) 

[Cli'Bntiua.] 

•  •  Pro  I*.  Vareuo,  a  c.  71,  probably.  [Varbnis.] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  a  c.  71.    [M.  Ttiuus.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.    Before  b.  c.  70.  (See  Ver.  Ad. 

ii.  53.     Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 

Ascon.  in  53.) 
In  Q.  Caecilium,  a  c.  70.    |  Vbrrbr.] 
In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  b.  c  70. 

[  Vxrrks.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  secunda.   Not  delivered.  [Ver- 
UbV] 


•  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  a  c.  69.  [Fojmsiua] 

Pro  A.  Coecina,  a  c.  69,  probably.    [  <  ak«  in  a  ] 

•  •  Pro  p.  Oppio,  b.  c.  67.  [Omtm.] 

Pro  I.ege  Manilia,  a  C.  66.  [MA!»iLltTa] 

•  •  Pro  C.  Fundanio,  a  c.  66.    [Fundaniuk.  ] 
Pro  A.  Clucntio  Avito,  a  c  66.  [ClUBNTIVfej 

•  •  Pro  C.  Manilio,  a  a  65.  [Maniliuk.] 

Pro  L.  Corvina,  a  c.  65.     (See  Q.  Cic.  de  petit, 
cons.  5.) 

•  •  Pro  C.  Cornelio.    Two  orations,    a  c.  65. 
[Cornelius.] 

Pro  C.  Calpumio  Pisone^  a  r.  64.  [Pino.] 

•  •  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  a  c  64.    See  above, 
p.  711,  b.  [Catilisa.] 

•  •  Pro  Q.  Oallio,  a  c.  64.  [Gai.mir.] 
Oration cs  Consulates.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  I ;  a  c.  63.) 

I.  In  s.  rtu/w,  1st  January.  \ 
•  2.  De  Lego  Agraria,  Oratio  j 
prima,  in  senatu.  I 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  \  [Rullcr,] 

secunda,  ad  populuni.  I 
I>e  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  1 
tertia,  ad  populum.  / 

•  •  3.  De  L.  Roscio  Othone.  [Otho.] 
•4.  Pro  C.  Rabirio.  [Rabirivm.J 

•  •  5.  I)e  Proscriptorum  Liberia. 

6.  In  deponenda  Provincia,      [Catilina,  p. 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio,  \ 

8th  Nov.  / 

8.  „     secunda,  9th  Not.  >  [Catilina.] 

9.  „     tertia,  \ 
10.       „     quarto,    5th  Dec.  / 

Pro  Murena    Towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  63,  but 
before  10th  Dec  [Murrna.] 

•  *  Contra  Concionem  Q.  Metelli,  3rd  Jan.,  a  c. 
62.  [MxTBLt.ua.] 

Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulk,  a  c  62.  [Sulla.] 

•  •  In  Clodium  et  Curionem,  a  c.  61.    [See  M. 

TULLIUK.] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia.     Generally  assigned  to 

a  c.  61.    [Archias.]  ] 
Pro  Scipione  Nasica,  a  c  60.    {Ad  Ac.  iL  1.) 
Fro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,  b  c.  59.    [L.  Placcus.] 
Pro  A .  Minucio  Thermo.   Twice  defended  in  a  c 

59.    [Therm  us.] 
Pro  Ascitio.    Before  a  c  56.    (Pro  CW.  10.) 

[Rufur,] 

Pro  A/.  Ciipio.    After  a  C  57.    (Pro  Plame.  31.) 
[Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.,  a  c  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  SepL,  a  c. 
57.] 

[Pro  Dotno  sna  ad  Pontifices,  29th  SepL,  a  c  57.] 

[De  Haruspicum  Rcsponsia,  a  c.  56.] 

Pro  L.  (  a/pttrnio  Pisone  Bettia,  11th  Feb.,  a  c 

56.    (AdQ.  Fr.  iL  13.  9  6.) 
ProP.Sextio.  Early  in  March,  a  c,  56.  [Srxtiis.) 
In  Vatinium  Interrogatio.  Same  date.  [Vatinic&] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.  [Rufub.] 
Fro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo,  a  c.  56.  [BALBUa] 
De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  B.  c  56.    [A.  Ga- 

BINIUft.] 

•  •  De  Rege  Alexandrine,  ac.  56.  [A.  Gabiniis; 

F  TO  I.  EM  A  El'S  Aui.ETBS.] 

In  L.  Pisonem,  a  c.  55.  [Piso.] 

•  •  In  A.  Gabinium.    (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Planrio,  a  c  55.  [Planciur.] 
Pro  (.'amnio  (iaUa,  B.  c.  55.  [GALLVa] 

Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  a  c.  54.  [Rabirius 
Postumur,] 

•  *  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c.  54.    [  Vatiniib.] 


(Ad 
ac.  58. 


[Milo.] 
a  c  62.  [Sau- 

In  Dec  a  c  52. 
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•  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro,  a  c.  54.  [Scaurcs.] 
Pro  Cram,  in  Senatu,  a  c.  54.  (Ad  Fam.  L  9. 
*7.) 

Pro  Driua,  b.  c.  54.  (Ad  Alt.  iv.  15.)  [Drusur.] 

Pro  C.  Meaia,  a  c  54.  (Ad  Att.  iv.  15.)  [Mas- 
sifs.) 

De  ReatUorum  Chum 
Att.  iv.  15.) 

••DeA«n  alieno  Milonis 
[Mua] 

Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  b.  c.  52. 

Pro  Af.  Saufao.    Two  oratioui 

KEIU8.] 

Contra  T.  Afvnaiium  Plancum. 

(See  Ad  Fam.  viii.  2,  Pkilipp.  vi.  4  ;  Dion  Cum. 
xL  55.) 

Pro  Comrlio  Dolahdbt,  a  c  50.  (Ad  Fam.  iiL  10.) 
[Pro  M.  Marcello,  a  c.  47.   [M.  Marcxllus.]  j 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  c.  46.    [Q.  Liqariur] 
Pro  liege  Deiotaro,  a  c.  45.  [Dsotarvs.] 
De  Paa,  in  Senatu,  17  Marco,  be,  44.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliv.  63.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  above  list*  that  doubts  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
Pro  Archia,  Post  Reditnm  in  Senatu,  Pro  Domo 
sua  ad  Pontifices,  De  Haruspicum  Responais,  Pro 
M.  Maroello.  An  account  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  Marcxlluh. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spu- 
rious, and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 

[**  He spon sio  ad  Orationem  C  SaHustii  Crispin 

[SAM.USTIUS.] 

Oratio  ad  Populum  et  ad  Equites  antequam  iret  in 
exilium. 

Kpistoia  s.  Declamatio  ad  Octavianam. 
Oratio  adversus  Valerium. 
(J ratio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orations  is  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  fob,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambcrgau,  both  in 
folio;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  bibliographers  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  of  alL  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Jo.  Roigny,  foL,  Paris,  1536,  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Graevius, 
3  vols,  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695—1699,  form- 
ing part  of  the  scries  of  Variorum  Classics  in  ttvo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manutius  and  Lambinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Klotz,  Leipzig,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itself. 


Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  a  c.  44  no  regular  collection  liad 
been  formed,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  time  in 
of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  Ait.  xvi  5,  comp.  ad 
Fam.  xvi  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  u  Epistolarum  ad  Familtares  e.  Epistolnrum 
ad  Diversos  Libri  XVI,"  titles  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contains 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pompey  on  his  success  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  written  in  the  eonrse  of  b.  c.  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassius,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  B.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidus  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulcher,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  to  Sulpicius,  Marcellus,  and  Figulns,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caclius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  **  Epistolarum  ad  T.  Pompom um  Atticum 
Libri  XVI."  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
a  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  &  c.  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  a  c.  44.  (Ad 
Att.  xvi  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Plancus,&(x, 
are  included ;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  no 
less  than  six  arc  subjoined,  to  Plancus,  Capito,  and 
Cupiennius. 

3.  M  Epistolarum  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri  III." 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  a  c  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor;  the  last  towards  the  end  of  a u  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber,"  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  .to  Brutns,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Brutus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.   [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  mu«t  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  book*  to  M.  Brutus,  two  books  to 
voung  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvus, 
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more  than  one  book  to  Q.  Axins,  tingle  letters  to 
M.  Titinius,  to  Cato,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  w  Epistola  ad  Pompeiiim,"  a  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  events  of  his  consulship.  (A scon. 
ad  Chat,  pro  Plane,  c.  34,  pro  SulL  c.  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attractions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  furnish  us  with  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  familiar  every-day  life 
in  its  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 


whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  its  last  struggles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself,  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimnble.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contents  would  be  to  analyse  each  in- 
dividualby. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epittolae  ad  Fami- 
liarts  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynheyra 
and  Pannartx  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  1469,  foL, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spira. 

Editions  of  the  Epidolae  ad  Atticutn^  ad  M. 
Pndum,  ad  Q.  Fraireni,  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  and  at  Venice 
by  NicoL  Jcnson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  taken 
from  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  n  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorius, 
Florence,  1571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutins 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schiitx,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  Hal.  1809 — 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
gault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  all  the 
letters  by  YVieland,  Zurich,  1808—1821,  7  vols. 
8vo ,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cicero  in  seinen 
Briefer  Hanov.  1835. 

4.  Poetical  Works. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archias.  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  hie  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
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1.  •*  Versus  HomericL  Translations  from  Ho- 
mer. (See  de  Fin.  v.  18.)  The  lines  which  are 
found  de  Diviu.  ii.  30,  Tusculan.  iii.  26,  9,  de  Fin.  v. 
18 ;  Augustin,  de  Cir.  Dei,  v.  8,  amounting  in  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as  specimens. 

2.  *  A  rati  Phaenouiena. 

3.  **  A  rati  Proynaetica. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  which 
470  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preserved, 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the  latter 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original.  Roth  pieces  were 
jureliue  efforts,  although  subsequently  corrected 
and  embellished.  {De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  41,  comp. 
ad  Att.  ii.  1.)    [Aratos,  Aviknus,  Okrmani- 

CUS.J 

4.  Aleyones.  Capitolinus  (Gordian.  3)  men- 
tions a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nonius. 

(i.  v.  Praerius.) 

la 

7.  *  *  Limon.  Four  hexameter  lines  in  praise 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (  ViL 

Terenl.  5.) 

8.  **  Af arias.  Written  before  the  year  B.C 
82.  (De  Leg.  i.  1;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26.)  A  spirited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  line*,  describing  a 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  de 
Divinatione  (i.  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  LegiLu* 
(i.  1),  and  another  by  Isidores.  (Orig.  xix.  1.) 

9.  *  De  Rebus  in  Consvlatn  gestis.  Cicero  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  first  in  Greek 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  June, 
n.  c  60  (ad  AtL  ii.  1),  and  soon  afterwards  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the 
in  the  de  Divinatione  (i.  1 1-13),  three  lines 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  3),  and 
verse  by  Nonius.  (».  v.  Erentus) 

10.  •  *  De  meis  Temporibus.  We  are 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  n.  c.  54  (ad  Fam. 
i.  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  verse 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  as  we  gather  from 
his  words,  an  account  of  his  exile,  his  sufferings 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  a  con- 
tinuation df  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Four  dis- 
jointed lines  only  remain  (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  "  Cedant  arraa  togae 
concedat  laurea  linguae,™  and  the  other,  the  un- 
lucky jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),  "  0  fortunatam  natam  me  consnle  Honiara.* 

11.  *  *  TameUutis.  An  elegy  upon  some  un- 
known theme.  One  Line  and  a  word  are  found  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  Virgil.  (Ed.  i.  58.) 

12.  •  *  LiU'Uus  Jotnluris.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (viii.  6. 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  words 
of  Cicero  **  in  quodam  joculari  libello." 

13.  Pontius  Glaums.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  Uttle  poem  in 
tetrameters  with  the  above  title.  The  subject  is 
unknown.    (Plot.  do.  2.) 

14.  Epigramma  in  Tirowm. 
Pliny.  (Ep.  viL  4.) 

The  poetical 
in 


by 

of  Cicero  are 
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trodoctory  notices,  iu  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  4to„  Leips.  18*27,  and 
again  with  tome  improvement*  by  Orelli,  toL  iv. 
pt.  ii.,  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

1 .  •  *  De  nuia  Conriliu  s.  Meorum  Coruiliorum 
Etpotitio.  We  find  from  Aaconius  and  St.  Augus- 
tin  that  Cicero  published  a  work  under  some  such 
title,  in  justification  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  elec- 
tion for  the  consulship,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position and  intrigues  of  Crassus  and  Caesar.  A 
few  sentences  only  remain.  (Ascon.  ad  Oral,  in 
Tog.  Cund. ;  Augustin.  e.  Julian.  Pelag.  v.  5 ; 
Fronto,  Etc  Elocut.) 

2.  De  Consulatu  (npl  rqt  dwartlas).  The  only 
purely  historical  work  of  Cicero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
hnished  before  the  month  of  June,  B.  c  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  saved.  (Ad  AtL  ii. 
1  ;  PluL  Cat*.  8 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvi  21 ;  comp.  ad 
Fam.  v.  12.) 

3.  De  Laude  Caesari*.  It  is  clear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  5  ;  10th 
April,  B.  c.  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  Caesar.  He  does  not  give 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  performance. 

4.  •  •  At.  Cato  s.  Lane  M.  Catania.  A 
ric  upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Ui 
in  b.  c.  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Anticato.  [Cabsar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  (Ad  AU.  xiL  40  ;  GelL  xiii. 
19;  Macrob.  vi.  2;  Priacum.  x.  3,  p.  485,  ed. 
KrehL) 

5.  Lata  Portia*.  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Dnmitus  Ahcno- 
barbus,  written  in  b.  c.  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  AU.  xiii.  37,  48.) 

6.  *  •  Oeoonomioa  ex  Xenophonte.  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xcnophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  a,  c. 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
the  arguments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agriculture.  The  most  important 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  which  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (Ciceronis  Opera,  Leipzig, 
1827),  and  will  be  found  in  Oram's  Cicero,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  L  43;  Cic 
de  Of.  ii.  24.) 

7.  ChorograjJaa.  Priacian,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received  (xvi.  1 6), mentions  **  Chorographiam 
Ciceronianam,*'  but  the  most  recent  editor,  KrehL, 
supposes  "  orthogruphiam"  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  **  chronographiam."  If 
**  chorographia"  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphieal  work  in  which  Cicero  was  engaged  B.  c 
59,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (ii.  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiranda,  A  sort  of  commonplace  book  or 
register  of  curious  facts  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  xxxi.  8,  28,  comp.xxix.  16,  viL  2, 
21.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  nnder  the 
ing  titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero  :— 
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1.  De  Orikographia.  2.  De  lie  MUitari.  3. 
Sywmyim.  4.  De  Numerosa  Oraiione  ad  Tironcm. 
5.  Orpheus  s.  de  Adolesetnle  Studioso.  6.  De  Me- 
moria.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  Cicero,  such  as  the  Da  Re  Militari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  Catalog.  Cod.  Aut- 
broe.  cL  ;  Bandini,  Catalog.  BiU.  Laurent  iii.  p. 
465,  and  SuppL  ii.  p.  381  ;  Fabric.  DM.  Lai.  i. 
p.  211;  Orelli,  Ciceroni*  Opera,  vol  iv.  pt.  ii. 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
tiae us,  4  vols,  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changes  due  to  Budaeus  by  Badius  Ascensius, 
Paris,  4  vols.  foL,  1511.  Aldus  Manutius  and 
Naugorios  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols, 
fol.,  Venet,,  1519—1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascensius,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.  A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
follow : — Cruliinder,  Basil  1528,  2  vols,  fol.,  cor- 
rected by  Bentinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Hervagiut,  Basil.  1534,  4  vols.  foL;  Junta,  Yen. 
1534 — 1537,  4  vols.  foL,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petrus  Vic  tori  us,  who  devoted  his  attentiou 
especially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  from  the 
Medicean  MSS.  ;  Car.  Stephana,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fol.,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  Dionytius  LanUnniu,  Lutet.  ap. 
Bernarduro  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols.  foL,  with  an 
ample  commentary* — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Grater,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols.  foL,  including  the  collations 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Jac.  Grunoviut,  Lug. 
Bat.  1691,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Verourgius,  Amst. 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols,  fol.,  or  4  vols.  4to.,  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  earlier  scholars  ;  Olivet,  Genev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4ta,  with  a  commentary  "  in  usum 
Dclphini,"  very  frequently  reprinted ;  Ernetti, 
Hal.  Sax.  1774—1777,  5  vols.  8vo^  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  Schiitz,  Lips.  1814 — 1823,  20  vohv, 
small  8vo>,  in  28  parts,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  tho  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elxevir,  Amst.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo„  by  Foulis,  Glasg.  1749,  20 
vols.  16mo»,  and  by  Barbou,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  OreUi,  Turic.  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
1 3  parts.  The  text  has  been  revised  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by  an  admirable  M  Onomasticon  Tullianum,M 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Runnus,  C.  " 
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Victor,  Boethius,  Faronius  Eulogius  Asconiua 
Pedionus  Scholia  Bobiensia,  Scholiasts  Gronovi- 
anua. 

6.  Q.  TuLLios  Cicbro,  wn  of  No.  2,  was  bom 
about  b.  c.  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Athens  in  B.  c.  70.  (De  Fin.  v.  1.)  In  B.  c.  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  b.  c.  62.  After  his  period  of  service  in  the  city 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  F  lace  us  as  governor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  during  his  administration  gave  groat 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  favourite  f reed- 
mart,  Statins.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
lettei  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i>  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  faults  and  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  nnd  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  B.  c 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  Se*t.  31),  who  bad  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  (ad  Att 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (Pro  Sext.  35.)  In  B.  c.  55 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (a  c.  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
euleius  Cotto,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
n  vast  multitude  of  the  Eburnues  and  other  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  24,  &c) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  B.  c  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Poropey.  (Ad  AU. 
\x.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  ljetwecn 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.  c.  48)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, nnd  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar, 
(a  c.  47.)  (Ad  AU.  xL  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  bear  little  more  of  htm  until  the  year  B.  c 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation, 
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was  an  aspirant  to  literary  fame  also,  and  in  poetry 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  himself.  (Ad  Q. 
Fr.  Hi.  4.)  The  fact  of  his  having  composed  four 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days  even  although  they  may 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  his  pro- 
ductions (ad  Q  Fr.  iii.  5);  but  we  possess  no  spe- 
cimens of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  the  twelve 
sign*,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  (An- 
thoifuj.  Lai.  v.  41,  iii  88.)  In  prose  we  have  an 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  Dt  Petitiont  Com- 
sidatusi  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attuning  his  object. 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pompon nt,  sister  of 
Atticus ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  As  an  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbles  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  which  con- 
tains a  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lady's 
brother-in-law.  (Appiau,  B.  C.  iv.  20 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xL  7,  xlvri.  10.) 

7.  M.  Tui.lius  Cicxao,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  the  year  B.  c 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  AIL  i.  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus 
were  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of, 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  father,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  made 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Cilicia.  (s.a 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  be  was  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Quintus, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarus  (ad  AN.  r.  17), 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  highlanders  of  Amanus.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  B.  c.  50,  was  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinum  in  tho 
course  of  March,  b.  c.  49  (ad  Att.  ix.  6,  19),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Greece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gaining 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  military 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
endured  the  toils  of  u  soldier's  life.  (D*  Off.  ii. 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  st 
Prundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar  from  the 
East  (ad  Fam.  xiv.  1 1,  ad  Att.  xi.  18),  was  chosen 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c  46),  along  with  young 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  C'aesius,  to  till  the  otfcce 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  (ad  Fam.  xiiL  1 1 ),  and  the 
following  spring  (b.-c.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  father  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  (ad  Att  xii.  7),  and  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  nnd  there  prose- 
cute bis  studies,  along  with  several  persons  of  his 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Rome.  Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  (ad  Att. 
xii.  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extravagant 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetorician 
named  Gorgin*.  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus  And  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  (ad  Fam. 
xvi.  21),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  bis 
past  misconduct,  giving  on  account  at  the  same 
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time  of  his  reformed  mode  of  life,  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  philosophy  under  Cratippus  of  Mytilene 
— representation*  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
various  individuals  who  visited  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  AIL  xiv.  16,  xt.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvi.  1,  adFam. 
xiL  16.)  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Pis©,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonius,  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.  When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
he  joined  Sext  Pompeiua  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
a  short-lived  peace  (a.  c  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
family,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rapture  with  Anto- 
ny, assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, (b.  c  30,  from  13th  Sept.)  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in  his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  **  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antony's  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,'"  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  that  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  family  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middleton 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
victory  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
but  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
of  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria*  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
history  had  it  not  been  for  the  fame  of  his  father  ; 
and  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tune, since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
rious follies  and  vices-  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  illustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  (ad  AH.  vi.  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
(ad  Fam.  xvi.  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  {ad  Att.  xiv.  7. 
xv.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  un.nie*- 

justify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  Tergilla, 
that  he  was  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
fault  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  3,  dta,  xiv.  28;  Senec. 
Stwuor.  6,  de  Bene/,  iv.  30;  Plut.  Gc.  and  BnL; 
Appian,  B.  C  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Casa.  xiv.  13, 
xlvi.  3,  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  Tullius  Cicsno,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Poniponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  must  have  been  born 
about  n.  c.  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  B.  c.  51  (ad  Ati.  v.  20).  lie  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  bis  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  bis  uncle,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  whilo  his  own 
son  stood  iu  need  of  the  spur  (ad  Att.  vi.  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 


wrangling  of  his  parents  (ad  Alt.  I.  &).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appearB  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew's  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  (Ad  Att.  x.  4,  7.)  Ilia 
unaminbie  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  bis 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  (ad  Att.  xiv.  20), 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cas»ius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  B.  c  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former'  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture,  (Dion  Cass.  xlviL  10.)  [W.  R.J 

CICURl'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Vcturia  gens.  Varro  says  (L.  L.  viL  91, 
ed.  M'ullcr),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (csestr) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  families  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Craasi  Ckurini 
and  Gemini  Ckurini:  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  V art; m us  Gsminus  Ckokincs,  consul 
a  c.  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 

laid  to  Fidenae,  Crustumeria  was  taken,  and 
revolted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  19)  his  pracnomen  is  Caitu,  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  has  1'uUna;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
riu.%  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors, 
the  Kime  as  the  consul.  (Plut.  Poplk.  12.) 

2.  T.  Vbturius  Grminus  Cicurinus, 
b.  c  494  with  A.  Virginias  Tricot tua  Caelioinan- 
tamia,  in  which  year  the  plebs  weeded  to  the  wicred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aeqoi, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30  ;  Dionys.  vi.  34  ; 
Ascon.  m  CorntL  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  T.  Vkturius  Grminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
B,  c.  46*2,  with  L.  Lucretius  Triciptinus,  defeated 
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th"  Volsci,  and  on  this  account  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  au  ovation.  (Li v.  iii.  0,  10; 
Dionys.  ix.  69  ;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Vrturius  P.  p.  Gkminus  CiruRisus, 
consul  ac.  4-5.5  with  T.  Romilius  Hocus  Vaticanns, 
inarched  with  his  colleague  againiit  the  Aequi. 
Th'-^y  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immense 
liooty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Veturius 
was  accused  by  L.  Alienus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
some  compensation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  4.53.  (Lir.  iii. 
31,  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  33;  Diod.  xii.  .5.) 

5.  Sp.  Vrturius  Sp.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus  Cicu- 
RiNirs,  one  of  the  first  decern  v  irate,  n.  c.  4.51  (Fast. 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Veturius  by  Livy  (iii.  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysins  (x.  56). 

6.  Sp.  Vrturius  Crassus  Cicurinur,  consular 
tribune  in  a  c.  417.  Livy  (iii.  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
HuiUim  Crassus  ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  false  read- 
ing, for  Diodorus  (xiii.  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  Rutilia  gens  was  moreover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Crassus. 

7.  M.  Veturius  Ti.  p. Sp. n. Crassus Cicurinur, 
consular  tribune  B.  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians.  (Lir.  t.  13;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

8.  C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinur,  consular 
tribune  a  c.  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  laws.  (Liv.  vi.  32,  36; 
Diod.  xv.  61,  77.) 

9.  L.  Veturius  L.  p.  Sp.n.  Crassus  Cicurinur, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  a  c.  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  earned.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (Ki8ap/a),  n  surname  of  the  Elcusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  KlSapit,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Paus. 
Tiii.  15.  §  1.)  [L.8,] 

CILIX  (Kftsfi  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Teleplmssa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  froni  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Thasus  and  Thcbe. 
(Herod,  vil  91  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1. 1 1]  Hygin.  Fab. 
178  ;  Diod.  v.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (Ki'AAa),  n  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Placia  or  Leucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity  ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  § 8;  Tretx. ad  Lyooph.  224.) [L.S. j 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KiAAoi  or  KiAAor),  the 
charioteer  of  Pclops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troezenian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tempi.-  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  v.  10 
§  2  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  a.  c.  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  them,  but  were  restored  by 
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the  Romans.    The  Cilnii  were  noble*  or  Lucn- 
raones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient 
times  may  have  held  even   the  kingly  dignitr. 
(Comp.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  1,  iii.  29.  1,  ~Serw.  IS. 
3.)    Till  the  fall  of  the  republic  no  separate  indi- 
vidual of  this  family  is  mentioned,  for  the  44  Cil- 
nius^  of  Silins  Italicus  (riL  29)  is  a  poetical 
creation,  and  the  name  ha*  been  rendered  chit-fly 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.    [  Mak.-es  vs.  ]     It  appears 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etruscan  form 
of  the  name  was  Cfenlc  or  CjfWne,  which  was 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  Ciinuu^  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  Lrcne  was  altered  into 
Liciuius.    (M tiller,  Etrusher,  L  p.  414.) 

CILO  orCHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gens.  (Eckhel  v. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  state 
that  Cilo  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  and 
narrow  head,  and  Chilo  to  one  with  large  or  thick 
lips.  ( Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flar.  Caper,  p.  224?, 
Charis.  p.  78,  ed.  Putschius  ;  Festus,  $.  v.  CMa.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appian 
KI\\up,  proscribed  in  a  c.  43  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  latter 
mentions  in  a  c.  45.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  20  ) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAM  I'M  US,  occur* 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga,  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse,  I II I.  Via 
Pri.  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Jnlins 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  Flamiuiua  Chilo  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar, nnd  that  the  nhove  letters  refer  to  this,  being 
equivalent  to  1 1 1  Y'ir  primus JUindae  monetae.  (Ec- 
khel, v.  pp.  212,  213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Pontus  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  a.  D.  50,  and  received  after- 
wnnls  the  consular  insignia  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  21.) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (lx.  33)  of  him  as  governor  of 
Hithynia,  and  relntes  an  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Bithynians  came  before  Claudius  to 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  as  the 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Clau- 
dius anpoirted  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince for  tw  o  ye:irs  longer. 

CILO,  orCHILO,  P.  MA'OIUS,  murdered  tt 
Peiraeeus.  in  a  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  irame 
diatelv  afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  client  of 
Marcellus  and  a  rumour  was  circulated  at  the  lime 
by  Cnesar  s enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
hun  to  cement  the  murder.  Brut™  wrote  to  Cicero 
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to  defend  Caesar  from  this  charge  Tho  real  motive 
for  the  crime  teems  to  liave  been,  that  MarceUus 
refused  to  advance  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic  ad  AtLxiii.  10, 
ad  Fam,  iv.  12.)  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  1 1.  §  4) 
says,  that  Cilo  had  served  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  MarceUus  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  him.  Livy  (JSpit,  115)  calls  him 
Oh.  Magius. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tiilemont  after 
Onuphrius  -Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilianus  Lepidus  Fulginianus,  was  consul  in  A-  o. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timius  Severn*,  by  whom  ho  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Geta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
aver  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
precious  effects,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.  This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-guards.  A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Caracalla  came  forth  to  moct  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gave  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
they  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
spect. The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  tho  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  Plnutianus  [Plautiani's], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Caracalla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
and  benefactor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxzvii.  4,  lxxviii.  11;  Spartian.  (Jura- 
cull  4 ;  Aurcl.  Vict  £pit  20.)  [  W.  R.J 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NMUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
had  obtained  the  proctorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antony's  supporters  in  B.  a  43,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  Ho 
was  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  calls  bim  ironically  tkUaddphu^  and  per- 
petrates tho  pun  Nisi  forie  jure  Germanum  Cimber 
oeddit,  that  is,  M  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,"  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  German**  signifies 
in  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic 
PhU.  xiii.  12,  xi.  6 ;  Quintil.  viil  3.  §  27  ;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  Atl  xv.  13;  Suet.  Aug.  8b\)  Cimber 
was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
merits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Virgil  in  an  epigram  preserved  bv  Quintilian  (lc). 
(Huschke,  Dt  C.  Auniodmbro,  Rostoch,  1024.) 
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CIMBER,  P.  GABI'Nf  US,  one  of  tho  Catili- 
narian  conspirators,  n.  c.  G3.  (Cic  in  Cut.  iii.  3, 
5,  6,  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  a.  c  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  bis 
warmest  supporters  (Cic  PhUipp.  ii.  1 1 ;  Senec 
de  Ira,  iii.  30) ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  (Ad  Fam.  vi.  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator's  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cut  i  her 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  i.  6)  he  defeated  Dolabella. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  (Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly, 
Eyo  qmemquamferamy  qui  vinumfem  nan  possum  t 
(Senec  EpuU  83.  1 1.)  [II.  G.  L] 

CIMON  (Ki/uNt).  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness KodAcjias  (Plut.  Cm.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  tho  following  table. 

Cypaelus  =F  the  same  wife  y  Stcsngoraa  L 

Miltiades  L  Cimon  I. 

(Herod.  vL  35.)  \ 


Stesagoras  II.  Miltiades  II. 

(Her.  vi.  38.)        (The  victor  at  Marathon.) 

Married  Hegesipylc,  the 
daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Thracian  king. 


Cimon  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  l*ani*hcd  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
homes,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant    (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  father's  fine  and  capturing  Eton.  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  latter  event,  the  buttle  of  Eury- 
mcdon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  bis  relation,  T  hucydides ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch's biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Stc.imbrotus:  some  little 
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also  from  the  poets  of  the  time,  Cratinus,  Melan- 
thius,  and  Archclaus.  Ho  teem*  to  have  followed 
Thucydides,  thongh  not  very  strictly,  as  a  guide  in 
pen  end,  while  he  filled  up  the  details  from  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Thenpompiis  more 
than  from  Ephorus,  whose  account,  as  followed 
probably  by  Diodorus  (xL  60),  differs  materially. 
He  appear*  to  have  also  used  Callisthenes,Cratinus, 
Phanodemus,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Gorgias,  and 
Nausicrates ;  Aristotle,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  probably  in  B.  c 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (Excerpta, 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  father's  place  in  prison  tiH  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  [Miltiadrs.]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem.  c.  AmdroL  p. 
603)  that  tho  ctrxpfo,  if  not  tho  imprisonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepoa,  whose  life  conies 
in  ciany  parts  from  Theopnmpus,  suites  the  con- 
finement to  hare  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister.  [Calus*,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  previous 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume- 
rous writers,  but  after  all  was  very  pro  badly  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comedians.  (Eupo- 
lis, op.  PluL  Cim.  15,  comp.  4 ;  Nepoa,  CVm.  1 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Thcmistodcs 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(PluL  ThemiU.  6.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  B.  c  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Plut  Cim.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  tho  Per- 
sian garrison  at  EVon,  and  opened  the  important  j 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
sation. (Plut  dm.  6 ;  Herod,  vii.  107  ;  Thuc.  L  98; 
Nepoa,  Cim.  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Aexk.  d*  FaU.  Leg.  p.  ] 
755,  &c.,  ed.  Reiske ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  App.  ix.) 
J  n  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hermes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Plut.  Cim.  6  ;  Aesch.  c 
rtt'Mjik.  p.  573,  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct,  the  piratical  Dolopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
mom  ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years'  interval  (b.  c.  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut.  dm.  8  ;  Paus.  L  17.  §  6,  iii.  3.$  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystus  and  Naxos  was, 
most  likely,  effected  under  his  command  (Thuc  i. 
98);  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country's  chief  citizen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  for  he 
"tothe 
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be  doubtful.  (Comp.  Plut.  Arid.  25,  Them.  24.) 
The  year  a.  c.  466  (according  to  Clinton  ;  Kriiger 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  earlier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Persian 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captured  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  the 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land 
ment ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  be  crov 
his  victory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  a 
forcement  of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Plut  Ouu.  12; 
Thuc.  i.  100 ;  Diod.  xi.  60,  with  Weaseling's  note.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  The 
effect  of  these  victories  was  doubtless  very  great ; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  position. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  evidence, 
as  was  shewn  by  Callislhenes,  quite  insufficient, 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  (the 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  through  Callus 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cimon  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Athens, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  Ota  allies  was  ren- 
dering daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themistoclcs 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  his 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  they 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised :  nor  had  tune  yet 
matured  the  opposition  of  Pericles.  (Plut  Oim.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  influence  of  the  new  opponent 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
henceforth  in  most  points  disputed  ;  according 
to  Clinton's  view,  which  cannot  hastily  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Thasos  took  place  in  46a ; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it;  in  the  year  interven- 
ing occurred  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  .-it 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon's 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut  Cim.  16; 
Aristoph.  Lytutr.  1137)  expeditions  were  sent 
from  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  In  these  occurrences  were  found  the 
means  for  bis  humiliation.  During  the  siege  of 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Strymon 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thraciana,  and  Cimon  seems 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  so,  he 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  accu- 
sation of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  ter- 
mination of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jea- 
lous and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  serious 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victory  of  his 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
cles, after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measure 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Areio- 
pagus.  Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ostracism 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (a.  c  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  :irmv.  nroK'iblv  to  meet  the  view* 
of  the  defeated  party  in  Athens, 
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to  meet  it :  Cimon  requested  permission  to  fight 
in  his  place  ;  the  general*  in  suspicion  refused  :  he 
deported,  begging  his  own  friends  to  vindicate  his 
character :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  live  years  of 
his  exile  were  fully  out,  B.  c.  453  or  454,  he  was 
recalled  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself ;  late 
reverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  nnd  the  democratic  leaden  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents, to  make  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years'  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  4>>0.  In  the  next 
year  be  sailed  out  with  '200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt. 
Here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effiwti 
of  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Plut.  Cim. 
1 4—1 9 ;  Thuc.  i.  1 1 2 ;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3,  4  ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Epkori  frngm.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Cimon's  character  (see  Plut  dm.  4,  5,  9, 10, 16, 
Perk.  6)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  Aggrandise  Athens,  and  to  centralize  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
mainly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  nnd  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country's  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
urging  the  succonrs  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plot.  Cim.  16)  44 not  to 
suffer  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens  to  lose  its 
yoke-fellow."  He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
quick  discernment  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  (^lAoiroVnr  aol  djucAifr, 
Eupolis,  ap.  Plut.  Cim.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frankness,  affability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  kis  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  liberality  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demcsmen(Aristot.  ap.Plut.  Cim, 
1 0;  comp.  Cic  de  Of.  ii.  1 8  and  Theopomp.  ap.  AtAeu. 
xii.  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
wus  built  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet  who 
as  a  boy  supped  in  his  company  (Plut  Cim.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemonius,  Elcus,  and  The  sti- 
lus, and  was,  according  to  one  account  married  to 
Isodice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolcinus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diod onus 
Periegetcs,  op.  Plut.  Cim.  1 6.)  Another  record  gives 
him  three  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  nnd  Pei- 
sianax.  (SchoL  ad  Aristid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(  Herod.,  Thucyd. ;  Pint  Cuuon ;  Nepos,  Cimon ; 
Diodorus.    Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon  is  separately 
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edited  in  an  useful  form  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonae,  a  pointer  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  (  V.  //.  vjiL  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, from  Pliny's  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Catagrapha,  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lua,  Mtm.de  CAcud.  vol.  xxv.  p.  2C5),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  mid  sideways ;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simomdes  (AnthoL  Palat  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  and  belonged  there- 
fore to  the  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  ancient  Kf/uw  should  in  that  passap* 
be  changed  into  Mt'xMV.  (Rottiger,  Arch'dolog.  d. 
A/a/em,  p.  234,  &c;  Miiller,  Hamlb.  §  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cups. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.}  [L.  U.J 

CI'NADON  (KiwoW),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
apninat  the  Spartan  peers  (Bpaun)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (b.  c,  398—397.)  This  plot  ap- 
|N.-an>  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirl wall's  Greece,  iv.  pp.  373 — 378 ; 
Man so's  Spuria,  iii.  1,  p.  219,  &c ;  Wachsmuth, 
HeUetuAUer.  L  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  **that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Lacedaemon."  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth* 
sayer,  who  was  assisting  Ageailaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story  :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  "These,"  said  Cinadon,  M account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates."  Ho 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustworthy ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
fact  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodes,  and  llypo- 
meiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market ;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tools.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  tiroes  employed  by  the  ophors  on  impor- 
tant commissions,  was  sent  to  Anion  in  Mcssenia, 
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with  orders  to  take  certain  persons  prisoners ;  but 
secret  instructions  were  -given  to  some  young  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  so  managed  as  not  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspirator*.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured:  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tisamenus,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Eleian, 
who  bad  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  (He- 
rod, ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  Hell.  iiL  3> 
§§  4_i  1 ;  Aristot  Petit,  v.  6.  §  2.)      [P.  &] 

CINAETHON  (Kiro/Ow),  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  (Chron.  01.  3.  4)  iu  a  c.  763.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  Teiegouia  (TrjAiryoi'fa),  which 
gare  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euscb. 
L  e.)  2.  Genealogies  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pausanias  (ii.  3.  §  7,  J  8.  §  5,  iv.  2. 
§  1,  viii.  53.  §  2;  corup.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  iiL 
175),  and  which  most  consequently  have  been  ex- 
tant in  a.  D.  1 75.  3.  Herudeia  ('HpaxXsta),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
fSchoL  ad  A  poll.  Rkod.  i.  1357.)  4.  Oedipodia 
(Ot&fTo&ia),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
in  lii/d.  d.  alum  UUmU.  tmd  AW,  vol.  iv.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  5 ;  Schol.  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1760.)  5.  The  LiUle  Iliad  (Ws  piKpd) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat.  ad  Eur.  Troad.  822 ;  comp.  Welcker,  Epi»- 
eher  Ctfdu*,  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (Kfwuflotor 
KuKot9or),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (a  c. 
504),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Nem.  ii.  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before,  Welcker  (Episcker  Cycttu,  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  ward  n)v  iimfy  Ii 
rijy  ivrdrifv  'OK.  instead  of  word  rfa  i^nxotrr^r 
4wAthp  'OA.,  and  places  him  about  a  c  750. 
Cinaeihus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  {ad  II.  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polit.)  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.    (Fabric.  liiU.  Urate,  i.  p.  508. ) 

CI'NCIA  (JENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  in  b.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens  is  Aumrntus  :  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

1.  L.  QuiNCTIUS    L.   F    L.  N.  ClNCINNATUR, 

plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 

himself  as  a  violent  oppo- 


CINCINNATUS. 

nent  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  born 
about  a  c.  519.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  note  927.)  The 
story  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeited  by  the  flight 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Liv.  iii.  13)  has  no  foundation. 
(Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  289.)  In  a  c  460  he  was  ille- 
gally appointed  consul  suffectus  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iii.  19 ;  Niebuhr,  iu  p.  295.)  Irri- 
tated by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  proposed  a 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  Terentilian  law,  but  the  design  was  abandoned. 
(Liv.  iii.  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (ac.  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cincinnatus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  deliver  the  Roman  consul  and 
army  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL 
4  ;  Cic  de  Soned.  16,  who  however  refers  the  story 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  this  is  given  by  Livy  (iii. 
26—29).  The  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr 
(ii.  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
altogether  fabulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  comitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius,  through  whose  evidence  his 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  was 
charged  with  false  witness.  The  accused  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  (Dion.  Etc  de  Sent,.  22,  p. 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  vii.  15.)  In  a  c  450  Cin- 
cinnatus was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  In  the  disputes 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  iv.  6.)  In  ac.  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Spurius ,~  ~ 
(Liv.  iv.  13—15.)  This  i*  the  last  event : 
of  him. 

2.  L.   QCINCTIUS   L.  F.    L.  N.  CINCINNATI'S 

son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  a  c  438. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  Mamereus. 
(Liv.  iv.  16,  17  ;  Diod.  xii.  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  ir. 
35;  Diod.  xii.  81),  and,  according  to  Livy  (iv.  44), 
a  third  time  in  420.  ■ 

3.  T.  QuiNCTitrs  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cincinnati^  Pbjc 
nur,  son  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
Postumius  Tubertua,  was  consul  in  a  a  431.  In 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidu*. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con- 
suls was  overruled  ;  and  Cincinuatus,  to  whose  lot 
it  feU  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  father-in-law. 
Cincinnatus  and  Postumius  then  led  separate  ar- 
mies against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  severe 
defeat.  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cincinnatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Diod.  xii.  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Liv.  iv.  31  ;  Diod.  xii. 
80.)  With  two  of  his  colleagues  he  command- 
ed against  the  Veientians,  but  sustained  a  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamercus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  legatus  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  he  gained  over 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ill-condurt 
against  the  Veientians,  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  under  the  dictators, 

and  AcroUius.  (Liv.  iv.  41.) 
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CINEAS. 

1.  Q.  QlUNCTIUS   L.    P.   L.   N.  ClNCINNATUU, 

consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  41.5,  and  again  in  405. 
(Lir.  iv.  49,  61  ;  Diod.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  17.) 

.">.  T.  QoiNGTtUS  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praonestines  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gnined  a,  decisive  victory  over 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  day* 
captured  nine  towns.  (Liv.  vi.  4,  18,  28,  29; 
thai,  xv.  23,  36  ;  Eutrop.  iL  2 ;  Festus,  *.  r. 
Triens. ) 

6.  L.  QtriNCTH'8  Cincinnati's  consular  tri- 
bune in  B.  c.  386,  again  in  385,  nnd  a  third  time  in 
377,  when,  with  his  colleague  Ser.  Sulpicius,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Tutculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  nearly  made  themselves  masters.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
32,  33;  Diod.  xv.  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C  Quinctiur  Cincinnatus  consular  tribune 
in  u.  c  377.  (Liv.  vi.  32.) 

8.  Q.  <jt  i.Nc  ru  s  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.c  369.  (Liv.  vi.  36.) 

9.  T.  QuiNCTifs  Cincinnati's  Capitolinus 
consular  tribune  in  it  c  368,  and  in  the  following 
vear  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  when  the  I.icinian  laws  were  carried. 
Livy  calls  him  T.  Quiuctius  Pennus,  nnd  as  we 
have  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  vi.  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCIUS.  1.  M.  CiNcirs,  praefect  of  Pisac 
in  n.  c.  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  I.igures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
mentus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  CiNcirs,  the  procurator  or  builiflfof  A  Ul- 
cus, is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 
(Ad  Att.  i.  1,  7,  0,  16,  20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi.  2,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  2,  iii.  1. 1 2.) 

3.  Cincius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbulo.    (Toe.  Ann.  xv.  25.) 

CTNEAS  (Ku'fas),  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  (de('<>r. 
p.  324),  a*  one  of  those  w  ho,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Polybius  (xvii.  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  ;  but  he  docs  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  question  with  respect  to  CineaB  nnd 
the  Thessalians.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245,  de 
Chert,  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  38,  69.)         IE.  E.] 

CTNEAS  (K^f'ai),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
nnd  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demos- 
thenes whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rhus priced  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
**  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  nrmB."  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
some  instances  of  his  repartees  arc  still  preserved. 
(IMin.  II.  N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  (Cat.  Maj.  13)  and 
Plutarch.  (Pjmrk,  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  as -urning  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it  ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
Pyrrhus  long  and  actively ;  nnd  he  took  so  much 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  Tact.  1);  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas'  books  de  re  mililari  (ad  Fanu 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(vii.  fin.  p.  3'29)  may  Ik;  the  same  person. 

The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus  after  the  battle  of  lieraclca  (u.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.    Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Plut.  Pyrrk.  18;  Diod.  Kxc.  Vatic  xxii. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)    The  terms  he  had  to  offer  were 
hard,  viz.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Snmnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caccus.  [Clau- 
iii i  s.   No.  10.]     The  amha*sador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people,  —  their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.    Two  years 
after  (b.  c  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terms ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  condtule  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  xi.)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  his 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tried  the  sword.    (Plut.  Pyrrk. 
22.)    And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set.    He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
favourites.  [H.  G.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (K«T7ff/aj),  a  dithyrarabic  poet  of 
Athens.     The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Han. 
153)  calls  him  a  Thcban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (de  Gtor. 
AUi.  5),  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fnbricius 
suggests  (UiU.  llruec.  ii.  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot.  ap.  Schut.  ad  Aristaph.  Ar.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoras  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  Ga- 
len.  (See  Dulcchamp,  ud  Aiken,  xii.  p.  551.)  In 
the  "  Gorgias"  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.    His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.    Plutarch  ('•«"•) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.    The  comic  wri.rr,  Pherccrates  (a/>.  I'lut. 
de  Mum.  30),  accuses  him  nf  having  introduced  Kid 
corruptions  into  music    and  to  this  Aristophnnos 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  aiTfiarvKciuwras.  f^A  ub. 
332.)    In  the  Iiirdt  (1372—1409),  he  is  intro- 
duced a*  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds  their  proper  region,  a  fio*h 
supply  of  **  rambling  odes,   air  tost  «kI 
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beaten**  (itpo&ovjTovs  Bed  vi$oei\ovs  dra€o\dt, 
comp.  Aristot  RJut.  in.  9.  §  1).  Bat  he  presented 
many  salient  points,  betides  the  character  of  his 
poems,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeus  tells 
us  (xii.  p.  551),  that  he  was  bo  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  (Av.  1378)  calls  him 
sVArfpiror :  hence,  too  (Ram.  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-rogue,  Clcocritus  ;  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  Pnpmd&nt  (ap.  Atkeo.  L  c)  he  apeak*  of  htm 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyrambic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattis,  op.  Aiken.  I.  c  ;  Dalechamp,  ad 
Zoc,  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  excessive,  and.  his 
very  profligate  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  Lysias,  the 
orator  (ap.  Atktn.  L  c),  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, — now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  assailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  revenge  however; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  b.  c. 
.'{HO)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,  as  tar  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Archonship  of  Callias  in  b.  c  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  called  "Cinesias."  (Scbol.  ad  Arid,  Ban. 
404  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  li.  p.  497;  Bockh,  Publ. 
Eton,  of  A  then*,  bk.  iiL  cb.  22 ;  Clinton,  sub  annis 
406,  308,  337.)  From  Lysias  also  {ap.  Athen.l.c) 
wc  leam,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
Scbol.  ad  Arittoph.  U.  cc  ;  Plut  de  Super*.  10  ; 
Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  «.  «.  Karnoias.)     [E.  E.] 

CINOE'TORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (7Wr**,  Trier),  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  bv  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  bis 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  3,  65—58,  vi  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  O.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.         [H.  O.  L.] 

CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.  [Vabbo.] 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Cabuus.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
Javolenus.  (Dig.  35,  tit.  1.  s.  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  b.  c  87-84  j  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Corn.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  a.  n.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (<fe  Clem.  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  "quod  nostro  juriaconsultominime  con- 
venit,"  sayB  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX. 
JCtos.  ii.  p.  143.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CA/rUMJS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Amelias.  (Capitol.  A  nton.  PkU.  3 ; 
Antonio,  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'LIUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


CINNA. 

1.  L.  Con hrl t us  L.  p.  Cinna,  consul  in  m.  c. 
127.    (Fast  Sic.) 

2.  L.  Corn  bl  i  us  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of 
No.  1,  the  famous  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  East  (b.  c.  87 
— 84.)    He  was  praetorian  legate  in  the  Marsie 
war.    (Cic  pro  Font.  15.)     In  B.  c.  87,  when 
Sulla  was  about  to  take  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  consul 
with  Cn.  Octavius,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist- 
ing.   (Plut  StdL  10;  Dion  Cass.  Frog.  117.) 
Yet  Ciuna's  first  act  as  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sulla  (Cic.  t*  Cat.  hi.  10,  Brut.  47,  Tote,  Dup. 
v.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  bad  left  Italy, 
he  began  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  senate, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  new 
citizens,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  who  hsd 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribes,  whereas 
they"  had  before  voted  separately  as  eight  tribes 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  55,  56;  Cic  PMipp.  viii.  2j 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  20) ;  and  bv  their  aid  it  was  pro- 
posed to  recall  Man  us  and  his  party.    The  other 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  the 
energy  of  the  popular  leaders  (Plut  Mar,  41,  42, 
Sertor.  4);  yet  Sulla  had  left  the  party  of  the 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Octa- 
vius was  able  to  defeat  his  opponents  in  the  forum, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.    He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  in  raising  the 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Rome ; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitutionally  depos- 
ing him  from  the  consulate,  had  given  him  a  very 
specious  pretext     Cinna  and  his  friends  then 
marched  upon  Rome  and  invested  it  from  the 
land,  while  Marios,  having  landed  from  Africa, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-side ;  and  to  bis  life  mora 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city, 
with  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends.  [Marius.] 

Next  year  (b.  c  86)  Cinna  and  Marius  made 
themselves  consuls;  but  Marius  dying  in  January, 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  Him  Cinna 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  command 
against  Mithridates,  hoping  thereby  also  to  provide 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  Rut  Flaccus  was  killed 
by  bis  legato.  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
23 ;  Appian,  B,  C  L  73.)  In  b»  c.  85,  Cinna 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  with  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  great 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  and  the  next 
year  (b.c  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  l>eing  again  consuls, 
he  fulfilled  his  threat.  Cinna  had  assembled  an 
army  at  Brundisium,  and  sent  part  of  it  across  to 
I.iburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  he  set  foot 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  rest  to  follow, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  be  was 
slain.    [For  the  sequel  see  Stlla.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  but  his  bold- 
ness was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  activity  little 
directed  by  judgment  Single-handed  he  could  do 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  support  first  on  Sertorius, 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fell  at  last 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  general,  ability 
to  commaiid  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  Velleius's 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetical  than  true, 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  L.  Cornbxius  L.  p.  L.  N.  Cinna,  son  of  Nc 
2.  When  very  young  he  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulla  (n.  c.  78); 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in  Sar- 
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dinia,  lie  went  with  M.  Perperna  to  join  Scrtorius 
in  Spain.  (Suet.  Cat*. 5;  Plut.  SerL  15.)  Caesar, 
hit  brother-in-law,  wishing  to  make  use  of  him 
against  the  party  of  the  senate,  procured  his  recall 
from  exile.  Bat  his  father  had  been  proscribed  by 
l,  and  young  Cinna  was  by  the  laws  of  pro- 
tion  unable  to  hold  office,  till  Caesar,  when 
dictator,  had  them  repealed.  He  was  not  elected 
praetor  till  &  a  44.  By  that  time  he  had  become 
discontented  with  Caesar's  gorernment  ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act  And  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  notwithstanding  he  was 
praetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him ;  nay,  thev 


praetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him ;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Helvius  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  praetor,  though  he  was 
at  the  time  walking  in  Caesar's  funeral  procession. 
(Plut  Brut.  18,  Cat*.  68 ;  Suet  Oae$.  52,  85,  &c; 
VaL  Max.  ix.  9.  §  1.)  Cicero  praises  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (Philipp.  iii.  10) ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  conspirators  gave  him  the 
choice,  for  the  praetor  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
n  very  disinterested  person.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  Magnus. 

4.  Cinna,  probably  brother  of  the  last,  served 
as  quaestor  under  Dolabella  against  Brutus.  (Plut. 
Brut.  25  ;  Cic  PhiHpp.  x.  6\) 

5.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnua,  son  of  No. 
3,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  of  Magnus.  Though  he  sided 
with  Antony  againut  Oetavius,  he  was  preferred 
to  a  priesthood  by  the  conqueror,  and  became  con- 
sul in  a.  n.  5.  (Senec  de  Clem,  i  9 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lv.  14.  22.)  [H.  O.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occurs,  in  the  form  of  Oho, 
on  asses,  semisses,  and  trientes.  A  specimen  of  one 
is  given  below :  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of 
Janus,  the  reverse  the  prow  of  a  ship. 
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have  brought  forward  a  law  authorizing  Caesar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased  and  as  many  as  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  heir.  Piutarch  likewise 
(< 68)  tells  us  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  pieces  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  (c  20),  expressly  describes  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  as  woirrrucis  drjp 
(jr  Si  rts  KiWt,  votirrucds  drjp — the  reading 
ToAtTMros  eM,,»  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
Xylander).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  scholars  liave,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
cluded that  Helvius  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  per- 
ished thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  (Cbes.  I.  c)  has  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voss,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  personages,  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Virgil's 
ninth  eclogue,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  B.  c 
40  or  41. 


CINNA,  C.  HEXVIUS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
renown,  was  the  contemporary,  companion,  and 
friend  of  Catullus.  (CatulL  x.,  xcvn  cxiii.)  The 
year  of  his  birth  b  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
of  his  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety  ;  for  Suetonius  (Cues.  85)  in- 
forms us,  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
Julius  Caesar  the  rabble  rushed  with  fire-brands  to 
the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  having  been 
with  difficulty  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helvius  Cinna,  and  mistaking  him,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  name,  for  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  harangue 
against  the  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  spear. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
words  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  9.  §  1  \  by  Ap- 

C-  in  (B.  C.  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliv. 
),  with  this  addition,  that  they  all  three  call 
Helvius  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  and 

previous  chapter  (50)  had 
as  a  tribune,  who  was  to 


Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor, 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  alores, 

arguing  that,  since  Variua  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvius  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  aa  Helvius  Cinna  was  alive  in 
B.  c.  40,  ho  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  n.  c 
44.  But,  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premises,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — 1.  That  Varo 
and  not  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  verses  might  have  been  used  with  per- 
fect propriety  in  reference  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  .of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  events  this  opi- 
nion rests  upon  much  stronger  evidcuce  than  the 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna  was  his 
Smyrna;  but  neither  Catullus,  by  whom  it  is 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
gives  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  the  various  speculations  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  basis  whatsoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  history  of  the 
adventures  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
famous  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin ;  others 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonis 
and  with  the  legend  of  Myrrka,  otherwise  named 
Smyrna^  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quiutilian  has  dreamed;  for  the 
fragments,  short  and  unsatisfactory  aa  they  are, 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
style.    These  consist  of  two  disjointed  hei 

3  c  2 
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preserved  by  Priscian  (vi.  16.  §  84,  cd.  Krehl) 
nnd  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  155),  and  two 
consecutive  lines  given  by  Servias  (ad  Virg.  Gtortj. 
i.  288),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  fur  a* 
melodious  versification  is  concerned. 

Te  mntutinus  tleiitciu  conspcxit  Kous 

Et  flentcm  paulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  years  were  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  the  well-known 
preempt  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcv. ;  Quin- 
til.  x.  4.  §  4 ;  Serv.  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Ed. 
ix.  35 ;  Hor.  A.  P.  387,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  SchoL  Crnq.;  Martial, 
A/'iV/r.  x.  21;  Gell.  xix.  9,  13;  Sueton.  do  llltutr. 
(J rxiiiim.  18.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propempticon  PoilinnU,  which  Yoss 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Asinius  Pollio 
when  wtting  forth  in  ac.  40  on  an  expedition 
ngiin*t  the  Parthini  of  Dnlmntia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed the  first  public  library  ever  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
H.  c.  44,  and  until  that  fact  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  li^ht  on  the  question. 
(Cbaris.  /until.  O'ramm.  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  2,  4.) 

1-aatJy,  in  Ibidorns  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  (de  11- 
lustr.  Grumm.  1 1 ),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
ca*\ilabics  in  Qellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Marccllus  (5.  vv.  ClypeaL  cummi), 
are  quoted  from  the  "Pocmata"  and  "Epigram- 
mata "  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  Ars 
Amatoria.  (Trut.  ii.  435.)  (Wcichert,  Poetur. 
Latin.  Ii  fu/u.)  [W.  R.] 

CI'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  (Wrrqt  Kim- 
lun),  also  called  Cl'NAMUS  (Ktvafwt),  and 
BI'NNAMUS  (Zlrvafios^  one  of  Uie  most  distin- 
guished Byzantine  historians  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  nera.  He  was  one  of  the 
**  Grammatici  **  or  u  Notarii "  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1 143  till  1 180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius  were  nearly  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  affairs  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wars  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  father,  the  emperor  Calo- 
Joanncs ;  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  'Etito/w)  tAv  KaropQwudrtev  t$  patcor 
p/rjf  /fcuriAci  Kai  ■wop<pvpnytyy^r^  Kvplq,  'Ivdryy  to3 
Ko/xfTji'y,  xai  atyrffnaiz  rciw  Tpaxdem-uv  rep  dotSi/j.^ 
vly  a&rod       (kuriAti  *ai  irofx}> vfxry ? j/jtjt y  ttvpiy 
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ypafiftoTut^  Kwvduty,  It  is  divided  into  six  books 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  however, 
being  not  finished  :  it  is  not  known  if  the  author 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  bat  as  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Paris  edition  forms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mutilated, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  As 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  (1 180), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andronicus  Comne- 
nus afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  con- 
cise account  of  the  reign  of  Colo- Joannes,  and  in 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  Manuel. 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin- 
namus records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  man 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon 
important  affairs ;  and,  being  himself  a  states- 
man who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel,  he  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  sacrifices  leading  circumstances 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms  the  Latin  principalities  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  historical 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  tediom 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
a  powerful  speech.    He  is  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  is  justly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
princes  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  much 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  Comnena.  His  praise 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  making  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexis 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies  - 
rivals  °r  *uch  as  are  above  him ;  he  is  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals  or 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  events  as 
are  indifferent  to  him  personally.    In  short,  Cin- 
namus shews  that  he  was  a  Byzantine  Greek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  in  some  in- 
stances where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rheto- 
rical figures  or  poetical  ornaments  of  more  show 
than  beauty.    This  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets  and  artists  among  the  later  Greeks  from  the 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefathers  he 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Chris tianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides  and  Procopius  were  the 
models  of  Cinnamus ;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopius  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masters.    His  work  will 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 
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* 

Leo  AltaitiuH.  made  Cinuamua  an  object  of  deep 
•tudy,  and  intended  to  publish  his  work  ;  bo  did 
Petrus  Possinus  also;  but,  for  some  reasons  un- 
known, they  renounced  their  design.*  The  first 
edition  is  that  of  Corneliua  Tollius  v.  itli  a  Latin 
translation  and  some  notes  of  no  great  consequence, 
Utrecht,  1652,  4 to.  Tollius  dedicated  this  edi- 
tion, which  he  divided  into  four  books,  to  the  states 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  hh  preface  gives  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  literary  merits  of  Cinnamus.  The 
second  edition  ia  that  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
My /.an  lines  by  Du  Cange,  published  at  Paris,  1670, 
foL,  together  with  the  description  of  the  church  of 
St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulus  Silentia- 
rius,  and  the  editor's  notes  to  Niccphorus  Bryen- 
niiis  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  is  divided  into  six 
booka.  Du  Cange  corrected  the  text,  added  a  new 
I  At  in  translation,  such  of  the  notes  of  Tollius  as 
were  of  some  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logico-historical  commentary  of  his  own  ;  he  dedi- 
cated his  edition  to  the  minister  Colbert,  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Byzantines.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1729,  fob  Cinnamus  has 
lately  been  published  at  Bonn,  1036, 8vo.,  together 
with  Nicephorua  Bryennius,  by  Augustus  Meineke; 
the  work  ia  divided  into  seven  booka.  The  editor 
gives  the  Latin  translation  of  Du  Cange  revised  in 
several  inatancea,  and  the  prefaces,  dedications, 
and  commentaries  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange.  (Han- 
kius,  Dt  Scripl.  Byxant.  (,'raec  p.  516,  &c ;  Fa- 
bric. BibL  Grate,  vii.  p.  733,  &c. ;  the  Fre/aeet 
and  Dedication*  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange ;  Ix:o 
Allatina,  De  Piellis,  p.  24,  Sec.)  [W.  P.] 

CI'N  YRAS  (Ki^pai),  a  famoua  Cyprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  a  son 
of  Apollo  by  Paphos,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  priest 
of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re- 
mained hereditary  in  hia  family,  the  Cinyradae. 
(Pind.  Fyth.  ii.  26,  &c;  Tac.  Ilia.  ii.  3;  Schol. 
ad  Tkeoerit.  L  109.)  Tacitus  describes  him  as  hav- 
ing come  to  Cyprus  from  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  14.  §  3)  too  calls  him  a  son  of  Sandacus, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Cinyras, 
after  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphos.  He  was  married  to  Metharoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  One  of  them  was  Adonis, 
whom,  according  to  some  traditions,  he  begot  un- 
wittingly in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  hia 
own  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
himself  on  discovering  this  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  58,  242 ;  Antonin.  1  Ab.  34 ;  Ov.  Met.  x. 
310,  Sic)  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy ;  but,  as  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
a  contest  with  him,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  20,  with  the  note  of  Eustath.) 
Hia  daughters,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  alcyonca.  He 
is  also  described  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cinyreia  in  Cyprus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  31 ;  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xiii.  451.)  [L.  S.] 

CI  US  (Kibj),  a  son  of  Olympus  from  whom 
Cioa(Prusa)  on  the  Propontis  derived  its  name,  as 
he  was  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  colo- 
nists from  Miletus.  (Schol.  ad  Tkeocrit.  xiii.  30 ; 
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ad  Afdhm.  Rhod.  i.  1 1 77.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  564) 
calls  him  a  companion  of  Heracles  who  founded 
Cios  on  his  return  from  Colchis.  [L.  S.J 

CI 'PI  US,  a  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb 44  non  omnibus  dormio,"  was  called  I'uru- 
renihtm  (wapaptyxw),  because  he  pretended  to  bo 
asleep,  in  order  to  give  facility  to  his  wife's  adul- 
tery. (Festus  $.  v.  Non  omnilus  dormio  ;  Cic 
ad  Fan.  vii.  24.)    There  are  two  coins  extant 


with  the  name  M.  Cipi.  M.  p.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  gens,  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  name 
is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  Roman 
coins. 

CIPUSorCIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extraordinary  prodigy  is  said 
to  have  happened.  For,  as  he  waa  going  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  clad  in  the  paludamentum,  horna 
suddenly  grew  out  of  his  head,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  haruspices  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  ha 
would  be  king :  but  lest  this  should  happen,  be 
imposed  voluntary  exile  upon  himself.  (Val.  Max. 
v.  6.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  565,  &c  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xi. 
37.  s.  45.) 

CIRCE  (Kfo»rn),  a  mythical  sorcerers,  whom 
Homer  calls  a  fair-locked  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Helios  by  the  oceanid  Perse,  and  a  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(Od.  x.  135.)  She  tived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea; 
and  when  Odysseus  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
her  island,  C'i  rce,  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companions  into  pigs  became  so  much  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  hero,  that  he  was  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  consult  the  seer 
Teircsias.  After  his  return  from  thence,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangers  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  then  dismissed  him.  (Otf, 
lib.  x. — xii.;  conip.  Hygin.  Fab.  125.)  Her  des- 
cent is  differently  described  by  the  poeta,  for  some 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Ao'rope  (Orph. 
Argon.  1215),  and  others  a  dnughtcr  of  Aeetes  and 
Hecate.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  HIumI.  iii.  200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Theag.  1011)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  A  gnus.  The  Ijatin  poets 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor- 
ceress who  metamorphosed  Scylla  and  Picus  king 
of  the  Ausonians.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv.  9,  &c.)   [L.  S.J 

CIRRHA  (K/#a),  a  nymph  from  whom  tho 
town  of  Cirrha  in  Phocia  waa  believed  to  have  de- 
rived ita  name.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  4.)         [L.  S.] 

CI'SPIA  GENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Hernici.  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Cispiua  Laevus  of 
Anagnia,  came  to  Rome  to  protect  the  city,  while 
Tullus  Hostilius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veii, 
and  that  he  occupied  with  hia  forces  one  of  tho 
two  hills  of  the  Esqniline,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Cispius  mons  in  the  same  way  as  Oppiua 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  was  likewise 
called  after  him  the  Oppius  mons.  ( Festus,  s.  trr. 
Srptimontio,  Cispuu  mons  ;  Varr.  L  L.  v.  SO,  id. 
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Miiller,  where  the  name  it  also  written  Os$peut 
and  Chpwt.) 

No  person*  of  this  name,  however,  occur  tDl 
the  very  end  of  the  republic  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  is  Lakvus  :  for  those  Whose  surname 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Ciswua 

CI'SPIUS.  1.  M.  Cispior,  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  ii.  c.  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero's favour.  The  father  and  brother  of  Cispius 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
pius was  in  danger  through  his  support  of  Cicero ; 
he  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  (ambiivs),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favour.  (Cic.  pro.  Plane.  31,  pott  rod. 
in  Sen.  8,  pro  Sari.  35.) 

2.  Ij.  Cisrius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hirt 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  B.&  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21.) 

3.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero's.  (Cic.  ad  AO. 
xii.  24,  xiti.  83.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (Khto*««/j),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hera  be. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  295,  xi.  223;  Eurip.  I  fee  3 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  91 ;  Virg.  Aen.  viL  720;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
317.)  [L.S.] 

CI'SSIDAS  (Kiiriri*ai),  a  Syracusan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  (  b.  c. 
367.)  Ho  assisted  Archidamns  in  his  successful 
attack  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  saroo  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  htm,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  Laconia  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Arcbidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
been  called  the  w  Tearless  Battle."  (Xen.  Hdl.  vii. 
1.  §§28-32;  seep.  207,  b.)  (£.  E.] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 
It  is  printed  in  WernsdorfTs  PoVtae  Latmi  Mi- 
nora (vol.  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  Antkologia  Latina 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Ep.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ci- 
tcrius,  one  of  the  professors  at  Board  cam,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  (Prof.  Burdig.  xiii.)  We  learn 
from.  Ausonius  that  Citcrius  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Aristarchits  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simonidcs.  Citenus  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  bat  died 
without  leaving  any  children. 

CITHAERON  (K*0ai^£r),  a  mythical  king  in  | 
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Boeotia,  from  whom  mount  Cithaeron  was  Ix.Iievcd 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Once  when  Hera  was 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  to 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  drexs  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Plata  ca,  the  daughter 
of  A  so  pus.  Zens  followed  his  counsel,  and  as  ho 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  Hera, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reconciled  to 
Zeus.  (Pans.  ix.  1.  $  2,  3.  §  I  )  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Daedala,  celebrated  to  com- 
memorate this  event,  see  Diet,  of  A nL  *. c.  [L.S.J 
Cl'VICA  CEKEA'LIS.  [Ckrmaus.] 
CI  VI' LIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  a.  d.  69-70. 
The  Batavi  were  n  people  of  Germanic  origin,  who 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  island 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  K hen  us 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maas).  The  important  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Britain, 
under  the  early  emperors.  When  Rome  gave  up 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  especially  those  of  Germanic  origin,  be- 
gan to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  themselves  free.  The 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  furnish- 
ed the  provocation.  It  was  out  of  such  an  act  of 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilis  sprung.* 

Julius  Paulus  and  Clnudius  Civilis  were  broth  enf 
of  the  Batavian  royal  race,  and  excelled  all  their 
nation  in  personal  accomplishments,  On  a  talM! 
charge  of  treason,  Nero's  legate,  Fonteius  Capita, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  a.  n.  67  or  68,  and  scat 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  be  was 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba,  He  was  afterwards 
pn-fcct  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitcllius  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  demanded 
his  punishment  (Compare  Tac  Hitt.  i.  59.)  He 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  af- 
front He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Sertoriut,  like 
whom  he  bad  lost  an  eye ;  and,  being  endowed,  says 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  common 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  execution  of  his 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  order  to 
understand  the  events  which  occurred  at  this  period 
in  the  Germanies  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  Vitelliuss  own 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  purple,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  to  his  cause  to  the  very  last 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chose  the  side 
of  Vespasian,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldiers  of  treasonable 

*  In  the  following  narrative  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Germany,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  from  their  popula- 
tion being  chiefly  of  Germanic  origin,  were  called 
the  Germanies  (Germania  Inferior,  mid  German ia 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilis  was 
on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Rhino,  and  chiefly  in  Oer- 
inaiiia  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  (//ut  i.  59)  also  calls  Civilis  Julius, 
and  so  do  other  writers.  (Plut  AW.  25,  p.  770  r 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  is  possibly  meant, 
Frontin.  Strut,  iv.  3.  g  14.) 
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tonnivance  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  on  the 
Rhine.  (See  especially  Tacit  HuL  iv.  27.)  That 
Cirilis  was  urged  by  a  letter  from  Antoniut  Primus, 
and  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
to  prevent  the  German  legions  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitellius  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  insurrection ;  an  appearance  which 
Cirilis  himself  resolved  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius, 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Batavians  and  still  more 
by  the  harshness  with  which  the  command  was 
executed ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  exemption  from  service,  and  beautiful  boys  were 
seized  for  the  vilest  purposes.  Irritated  by  these 
cruelties,  and  urged  by  Cirilis  and  his  confederates, 
the  Batavians  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 


at  night  in  a  sacred  grove, 
bound  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
volt. Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefates  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts,  which  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Mngontiacum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
first  of  these  missions  was  completely  successful. 
The  Canninefates  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief  ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
3'ond  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  furthest  winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire from  their  forts.  Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
sembling, accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
fates, while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefates,  Frisii,  and  Batavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
serted to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  ware  Batavians,  who  overpowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.  Civilis  followed  up  hiB  vic- 
tory by  pending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
man ies  and  the  provinces  of  GauL  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
German  ies  and  Gauls.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  the 
governor  of  the  Germanics,  who  had  secretly  en- 
couraged the  first  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mummius  Lupercus  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  Civilis  gave  him  battle ;  and  Lupercus 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  a/a  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled ;  and  the  legionary 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castro, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.  About  the  same  time 
some  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
fates, who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitellius,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
of  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilis  which  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Flaccus  ;  defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
Herennius  Gallus  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  was  forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  complete 
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army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
caused  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufus  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it.  The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness  his 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dillius  Vocula.  The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
[Hordbontus  Flaccur ;  IIkrknmus  Gallus; 
Dillius  Vocula.]  Civilis  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  far  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  His  efforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  faith,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhino,  tried  again  to  storm  it  Tho 
effort  failed,  and  he  hod  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  A.  D. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [Vkrpasianus.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Axpinus  Montanur  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy's  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com  ■ 
mand  of  Julius  Maximus  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister's  son,  who,  having  taken  ou  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  ti/a,  at  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  ore  both  blamed  by  Tacitus  tho 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be- 
sieged in  Vetera  Castra,  by  pretending  that  ho  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit  as  Tacitus 
observes  being  the  more  established  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from  design.  [Vocula.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve- 
tera Castra,  and  took  Geldubo.  The  Romans  pa- 
ralyzed by  new  dissensions  [Hordkonics  Flac- 
cus; Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lis ;  but  some  of  them,  rallying 
took  Magontiacum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (  a.  d.  70), 
the  war  assumed  a  fresh  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  news  of  the  death  of  Vitellius  exas- 
perated the  Uoraan  soldiers,  encouraged  the  insur- 
gents, and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Gauls;  while 
a  rumour  was  moreover  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  legions  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Civilis.  whose  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius, gave  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Vocula.  [Clabsj- 
cit8 ;  Tutor  ;  Sabinur.]  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  Castra  could  now  hold  out  no  longer ;  they 
capitulated  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Gauls  {in  verba  Gallia  rum ),  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Germans,  probably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilis.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  performed 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac  Germ,  31.)  Neither  Civilis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Batcvians  took  the  oath  in  verba 
Galliarutn,  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Classicus  now 
destroyed  alt  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindonissa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilis,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  states. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Lahko, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Bctasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gnul  in  the  revolt  completely 
(ailed,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingoncs  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insurgents.  [Sabinus.] 

The  reports  of  these  events  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mncianus,  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealis  aud  Annius  Gallus  [Crrralis;  Gallus.] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudius  Labeo;  Classicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  parses  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[Tutor  ;  Valrntinus.]  While  he  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  Classi- 
cus, informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Ciauls.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Moselln  in  which 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
eainp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Romans;  but  Civilis  and  Classicus  still  made  a 
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brave  stand.  The  Cannincfates  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  Fabins 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  own  accord 
attacked  their  former  allies.  Having  renewed  his 
army  from  Germany,  Civilis  encamped  at  Vetera 
Castra,  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  increased 
forces,  both  leaders  being  eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  victory 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  but,  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  across  the 
Rhine.  Here  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinforcement* 
from  the  Cbauci ;  and,  after  making,  with  Verax, 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  effort  which  was 
partially  successful,  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  Cerealis, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  offers  of 
peace  to  the  Batavians,  and  of  pardon  to  Civilis, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur- 
render. He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vahalis.  The  History  of 
Tacitus  breaks  off  suddenly  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech.  (Tac.  Hid.  iv.  12-37, 
54-79,  v.  14-26.  Joseph.  licit  JudL  v»L  4.  §  2; 
Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  3.)  [P.  &] 

CLAN  IS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beings. 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  140,  xii.  379.)  [L.  S.J 

CLARA,  DI'DIA,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Didius  Julianus  and  his  wife  Manlia  Scantilla. 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Kepentinus,  who  was 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Flavius 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
her  father's  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  at 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  coins,  but 
these  are  of  great  rarity.  (Spartian.  Julian,  ft,  8 ; 
EckhcL  voL  vii.  p.  151.)  [W.  R.] 


CLA'RIUS  (KAdpios),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  celebrated  temple  at  Claros  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Tcircsias,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes,  was  made  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  the 
Ionians.  (IW  vii.  3.  §  I,  ix.  33.  §  1  ;  Tacit 
Ann.  ii.  54 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  642;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
360 ;  comp.  M  tiller,  Dor.  li.  2.  §  7.)  Clariu*al»o 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  (icAapos  or  «Aij- 
poj,  AeschyL  Sufntl.  360).  A  hill  near  Tegea  was 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name.  (Paus.  \  iii.  53. 
§  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  fa- 
mily in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 


1.  C.  Srpticius  Clarur,  a  brother  of  No.  2, 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 


the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
Epistles,  and  8|>eak8  of  him  as  one  **  quo  nihil 
verius,  nihil  simplicius,  nihil  candid  i  us,  nihil  fide- 
lius  novit."  (Ep.  ii.  9.)  Several  of  Pliny's  Epis- 
tles are  addressed  to  him  (i.  1,  15,  vii.  28,  viii.  1). 
Clara*  was  appointed  Praefectus  Practorio  by  Ha- 
drian, but  removed  from  this  office  won  afterwards, 
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having,  like  most  of  Hadrian's  other  friend*,  in- 
curred his  suspicion.  (Spnrtian.  Hculr.  9,  11, 15.) 

2.  M.  Erucius  Clarus,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Ep.  iL  9),  as  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Erucius  Clarus  who  took  and  burnt  8elcuceia, 
in  conjunction  with  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  D.  115 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  30),  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Erucius  Clarus,  who  was  consul  suffectus  with 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  117,  the  year  of 
Trajan's  death. 

3.  Sbx.  Erucius  Clarus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  Utiu*  clavtu,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorship  for 
him,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  canvassing  for  Erucius 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep. 
ii.  9.)  A.  Gellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo- 
rary, and  says  that  he  was  most  devoted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  learn  from  the 
same  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (GelL  vi  6,  xiiL  17.)  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  we 
learn  from  Spartianus  (Sever.  1),  and  an  ancient 
inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
a.  d.  1 46,  with  Cn.  Claudius  Sevenis.  One  of 
Pliny's  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C  Erucius  Clarus,  consul  in  a.  d.  170, 
with  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (Fast),  was  probably 
the  son  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectus 
Vigilum  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit  15.  s  3. 
§2-) 

5.  C.  (Julius)  Erucius  Clarus,  probably  the 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  193,  with  Q. 
Sosius  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consuls,  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day.  (Dion 
Cass,  lxvii.  22  ;  Capitol.  I'ertin.  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Severus  wished  Clarus  to 
turn  informer,  and  accuse  persons  falsely  of  having 
assisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Clarus,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Clarus  might  give  an  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarus  refused  to 
discharge  this  disgraceful  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Severus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9 ;  Spnrtian. 
Sewr.  13.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
of  an  ala  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69  (Tat  Hist,  ii.  14), 
and  afterwards  joined  Civilis  at  the  head  of  some 
of  the  Treviri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
a.  n.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
Civilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  remained 
firm  to  the  Romans.  They  even  fortified  their 
borders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  kittles. 
(Tac  Hist.  iv.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius's  death  reached  Gaul  (a.  d.  70),  there  arose  a 
rumour  that  the  chiefs  of  Gaul  had  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  Hordronius  Flaccus,  when 
messengers  began  to  pass  between  Civilis  and 
Classicus,  who  was  still  commanding  an  a/a  of 
Trevirans  in  the  army  of  Vocula.    He  was  des- 


cended from  a  family  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  ancestors 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
nus,  a  Lingon.  They  met,  with  some  Trevirans 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonia 
Agrippinensis;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  it  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi- 
rators to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castra. 
The  army  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Clas- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  rack,  retired  to  Novesium.  Tliey 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
permiadcd  the  disaffected  soldiers  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny Classicus  bent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Cla««i- 
cus  then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Qatd  {pro  imperio 
Galliarum).  The  command  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Classicus  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Raman  soldiers 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cereolis,  and  aided  him  in  bis  last  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi.  (Tac  Hid.  iv.  64—79,  v. 
19-22.)  [P.S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Fire  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ters of  App.  Claudius  Caccus,  censor  n.  c  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  home  from  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  tier  brother  Publius  had  been  alive, 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aediles,  a  c,  246.  (Li v.  xix. ;  Vnler. 
Max.  viil,  1.  §  4 ;  Sucton.  TA.  2 ;  Gcll.  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No. 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Claudius  Caccus.  Her  fame  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pepsin  us  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Li v.  xxix.  1 4 ;  Ov.  Fasti, 
iv.  305,  &c ;  Cic  de  Hanup.  Resp.  13 ;  VaL  Max. 
i.  8.  $  11;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  [No,,  17 J. 
She  was  married  to  Pacuvius  Calavius  of  Capua. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Claudia  [Stem ma.  No.  30],  daughter  of 
A  pp.  Claudiu*  Pulcher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Cic  pro  Cadio*  14;  Val.  Max. 
v.  4.  §  6.) 

5.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31  J,  sister  of  No.  4, 
was  married  toTib.  Gracchus  (PluL  TuxGracch.4.) 

6.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus  (Cic  pro  Dom.  32.) 

7.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic.  ad 
J 'am.  L  9),  married  Q.  Marcins  Rex.  (PluL  Cic. 
29;  Dion  Cass.  xxxt.  17.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publius  (1'lut. 
Cic.  29 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  discussion 
respecting  the  number  of  sisters  Clodius  had,  see 
Drumann,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c 

8.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro- 
ther. (Cic.  pro  Gael.  15.)  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  infamous  for  her  debauch- 
eries (Cic.  I.e.  14),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  {ad  AU.  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
at  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
During  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  fiunily.  (Pro  Cad.  20,  ad  Att.  ii.  12  ;  PluL  Cic, 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  ber.  To  revenge  herself,  she  insti- 
gated Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  haviug  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolcmacus  Aulctes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself. 
Crass  us  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  nn 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  (Pro 
Cad.  14—20,  32.)  The  nickname  Quadrantaria 
was  often  applied  to  her.  (Pro  Caet.  26  ;  Quintil. 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  Bavins.  (.1./  AtL  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  b.  c  44. 
(Ad  AH.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Clodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus  before  his  election  to  the  consulship  in 
B.  8,  74.  (PluL  LuculL  21,  34,  38 ;  Varr.  R.  A 
iii.  16.  §  1.)  After  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  B.C.  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dius. (PluL  Lucull.  34,  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  27,  ad 
Fam.  i.  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompcius  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  ii.  13,  in.  4,  11  ;  Dion  Case  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  it.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  4, 
ad  AtL  xiii.  9,  10,  Brut.  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  &  c  43  to  Octavianus 
(Augustas),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Aug.  62 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claudia  Pulchra,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Til>erius.  In  A.  D.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  brought  to  trial 
by  Doraitiua  A  per,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  poi- 
soning, and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  it  the  last 
member  of  this  family  whose  name  occurs  in  his- 
tory. 

14.  Claudia,  called  by  Suetonius  (Calip.  12) 
Junia  Claudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  and  was  married  to  Caligula,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (lviii.  25)  in  a.  d.  35.  (Tac  Amu.  vi 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius I.  by  bis  wife  Plautia  Urgulanilla.  (Suet. 
Claud.  27.) 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Plau- 
tia Urgulanilla,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius  1. 
and  his  frecdman  Boter  (Suet.  Claud.  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Claudia  Auourta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  She 
died  young.  (SueL  Ncr,  35.)  [CP.  M.] 

CLAUDIA,  daughter  of  Crispus  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Gothicua,  wife  of  Eutropiua,  mother 
of  Constantius,  and  grandmother  of  Constantine 
the  GrenL    (Trebell.  Poll  Claud.  13.)    [  YV.  R.J 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Rome  in  B.  c  504,  when  they  were  receiv- 
ed among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  1.]  The 
patrician  Claudii  bear  various  surnames  as  Cacctu, 
Cuudar,  Centko,  Cras$ux,  Pulcher,  Ilegillentv,  and 
Satin  us,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  applicable 
to  all  of  the  gens  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  But  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  families  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  patrician  Claudii  is  given  under 
Claudius  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nkko,  since  they  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claudii  are 
A  ski. Li's  Canina,  Ckxtumalur,  Cicrro,  Fla- 
Mi.v,  and  Marckllus  of  which  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  com- 
monalty. "  That  house  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies produced  several  very  emineut,  few  great 
men ;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  one  In  all 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  of 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws  and 
iron  hardness  of  heart."  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  599.) 
The  praenomen  Lucius  was  avoided  after  two  of 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it,  the  one  by  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sueton.  Tib.  1.)  The 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  members  of 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Suetonius  (/.  c) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopted 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  Claudius  was 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adopt- 
ing L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  (SueL  Claud.  39  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiL 
25.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  lost  of 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius 
and  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  personal  history  is  very  limited.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  satis- 
fiictorily  established  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Suidas  corroborated  by  an  allusion  in  Sidonius 
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A  poll  maris  (Eftiti.  ir.  13),  and  certain  expressions 
ia  hit  own  works  (e.  g.  Epitt.  v.  3,  i.  89,  56).  It 
has  been  maintained  by  sonic  that  he  was  a  Gaul, 
and  by  others  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  neither 
of  these  position*  is  supported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Politian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  from  their  confounding  the  Floren- 
linns  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Raptut  Proterpinae,  and  who  was 
pratftxius  uHa  in  a.  d.  396,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claudian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  895,  when 
he  coni]>osed  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
binus  and  Olybrius.  He  appears  to  have  culti- 
vated poetry  previously,  but  this  was  his  first 
esaav  in  I-atin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  rouse.  (EpisL  iv.  13.)  During 
the  fire  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
(de  thus.  Sti/kJL  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above.  We  say  after,  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all  powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
roost  naturally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self of  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
]*»tron,  and  expressing  his  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  husbnnd.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
though they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  die  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claud  ian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Noturius 
and  7Vt6ttMM,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
we  arc  unable  to  determine : — 
Cl.  Claudiam  V.  C.  Cl.  Claudiano  V.  C. 

TRIBUNO  XT  KOTABIO  INTER  CBTBRAS  VIGBNTE8 
ARTB8  PRABOLORIOSlSSiMO  I'OKTARCM  LICET  AD 
MKMORIAil  hEMPlTBRNAM  CARMtNA  AB  BOO  KM 
SCRIPT  A  8  UT  FIC1ANT  ADTAMKN  TKSTIMONII  GRA- 
TIA OB  JUDKII  8UI  PIDKM  DD.  NN.  ARCADIU8 

kt  Honorius  pilicismmi  ac  doctismmi  impb- 
ra  torek  8xnatu  pbtbntx  statu  am  in  poro 
oivi  trajani  briui  collocariuub  jushbrunt. 

The  close  of  Claudian's  career  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  be  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  h  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  thut  he  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  aud  vindic- 
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tive  Hadrian,  whom  he  bad  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilance  had 
watched  and  seised  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
ban  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof — first,  that  by  Pkarim, 
whose  indefatigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lius,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epibtles  refers  to  that  effusion,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  at  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St 
Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  26),  who  declares  that 
he  was  44  a  Christi  nomine  alienns,"  and  of  Orosius, 
who  designates  him  as  "  Poeta  quidem  eximius 
sed  pagan  us  pervicacissimua."  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  fiu.  Cons.  Honor.  96),  is  manifestly  frivolous 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  Claudian  now  extant  are  the  fol 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  5.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho  :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius  Theodoras.  8.  The 
Kpithalaminm  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  11.  De 
Hello  (t'ildonico,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  Delia 
Getioo,  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia.  13.  Hap- 
tus  J'rotrrpifuMi,  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Giyamtomachia^  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  oidy.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  for- 
giveness for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  **  Dcprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefcctum 
Praetorio,"  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  apiwars  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief,  ore  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus  to  Gennadiua.  17.  Eidyllta,  » 
lection  of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles 
Phoenix,  //ysrrtr,  Torpedo,  NVum,  Afuffne*,  Apmus, 
De  I'm  FrutriLus.    1 8.  A  collection  of  short  occa- 
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Bional  piece*,  iu  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  compre- 
hended under  the  geneml  thfoofEfrigraiituiuhu  The 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  among  these  iu  most 
editions  are,  as  we  have  observed  above,  certainly 
spurious.  19.  Lastly,  we  hare  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  *Luude4  Jlerculu;"  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
epistles,  the  last  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  of  the  Fescennincs  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasylluhics  ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
choriambic  trimeters  acatalectic 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau- 
dian, although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  rest 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
favourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  tlte 
merits  and  defects  of  our  author,  nnd  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa- 
rently far  removed  from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  benefactor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
theif  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
u  purple- born  *  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  course.  If  the  ad  u  Lit  ion 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment ;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  something 
should  be  left  unpraised,  naturally  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub- 
division to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 


neenrate  lecturer  discriminates  the  several  heads  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendered  the  task 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  ugliness  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  rich  garment  with 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  loathe 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  unblushing 
falsehood.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  crum- 
bling away  day  by  day  from  the  grasp  of  its  feeble 
rulers ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  forced  to  prove  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  Houorius  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  model  of  wis- 
dom and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  blazon  the  milituy 
exploit*  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  except  in  chains ;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  eucircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per- 
fections a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilicho.  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  of  such  workB  as  the  lid! mm 
(lildonkum  and  the  Helium  GV/u-am  is  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  discover  at  once  that  many  facts 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  others 
distorted  and  falsely  coloured  ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  else- 
where recorded. 

The  simple  fact  that  pieces  composed  under  such 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  temporary  and  un- 
worthy purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  admired, 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powers 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  most 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  mythology, 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  speculations  of 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  he  had  the  power 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  forth  in 
a  (lashing  flood  of  rhetoric  The  whole  host  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  earth 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron,  the 
prince,  nnd  their  satellites;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  with  all 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  arc  evoked  as 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Kufinus,  and  nil 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  images 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  deformity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  is  highly  bril- 
liant, although  sometimes  shining  with  the  glitter 
of  tinsel  ornaments ;  his  similes  and  illustrations 
arc  elaborated  with  great  skill,  but  the  marks  of 
toil  arc  frequently  too  visible.  His  versification  is 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety ;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  although 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  ear.  11  i* 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  although 
the  minute  critic  may  fancy  that  he  detects  some 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  hard,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statius  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equal.  His  power* 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  description.  His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combining  the 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  with  the 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  school. 
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We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
the  most  favourable  estimate  of  his  genius,  fur  here 
at  least  it  had  fair  and  free  scope,  un trammeled  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric 
But,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  nre 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  familiar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
members  which  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  nlthongh  grand  in  itself,  is  injudi- 
ciously handled  ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  ho  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  old  Lachesia,  that  ho  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald,  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claudian.  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feeling :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified  ;  but  our  nobler  energies  are 
never  awakened  ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearta  are 
never  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects :  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Fescen- 
nine  verses  display  considerable  lightness  and 
grace ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
not  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vicenza  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fol.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Barnabus  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  MS. 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angclus  Ugolotus,  4to.,1493, 
superintended  by  Thadneus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Kpithalaminm  of  Palladius  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  Gigantomachia.  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymus  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrenius,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Camera,  is  the  first  which  con- 
tains the  Laudes  Herculis,  In  Sirenaa,  Laus  Christi, 
and  Mimcula  Christi.    The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantinus,  lCmo^  1571,  including  the 
notes  ot  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthius,  Francf.  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect.  The  edition  of 
Oetner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  far 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  A  mat  1760,  fanning  one  of  the 
scries  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4 to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L.  KSnig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Getting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

The  H  Raptua  Proscrpinae"  was  published  sepa- 
rately, nnder  the  title  44  Claudiani  de  Rnptu  Pro- 
serpinae  Tragoediae  duae,"  at  Utrecht,  by  Kctclaer 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lond.  1817  ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit.  [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAowSWos),  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brnnck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447 ;  Jacobs,  iiu  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed "  to  the  Saviour,"  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.ap.AnlkoL 
Graec.  xiiL  pp.  615—617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  (Hiti.  Eccl.  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Thcodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408 — 450.  The  Giyantotnackini  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriartc,  CtUttL  MSS.  Matrit. 
p. 2 15),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  •virpia  Tapcov,  'AvafapSov,  Brjpvrov, 
Nut/das,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graec 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'D  I  US  MA  M  E  RT  US. 
[Mambrtus,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.    [Clauma  Gbns.] 

1.  APP.  ClaUDII'8   SaUINUS   RKQII.LKN8IS,  a 

Sabine  of  the  town  of  Rcgiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Tiros  KAatfttot),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome,  (a.  c,  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Liv.  it  16,  iv.  3, 
x.  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xi.  15;  Sueton.  7V>.  1;  Tae. 
Ann.  xi.  24,  xii.  25;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  tho  cliaractcristica  which  marked  his 
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Struma  ClaudioRUM. 


1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  Co*,  n.  a  495. 


I 

2.  App.  Claud.  Sabinus, 
Cos.  &  c  471. 

4.  App.  Claud.  Crauus,  Decemvir  a  a  451. 


5.  App.  Claud.  Crauus, 
Trib.  Mil.  a  c.  424. 

7.  App.  Claud.  Crasaus 
Trib.  Mil.  a  a  403. 

9.  C.  Claud  Crauus,  Diet  u.  a  337. 


I 

3.  C  Claud.  Sahinna, 
Co*,  a  c.  460. 


6.  P.  Claud.  Craasua. 


R.  App.  Claud.  Craaaua, 
Diet  a  c.  362,  Cos.  a  c  349. 


10.  App.  Claud!  Caecus,  Cens.  a  a  312. 


I 

11.  App.  Claud.  Caudex,  Cos.  a  c.  264. 


I 


I 


I 


] 


12.  App.Cl.Cras-       13.  P.CLPulcher,       14.  C.  CL Cento,       IS.Tib.CL        16.  Claudia* 
sus,  Cos.  a  a  268.         Cos.  a  a  249.  Cos.  a  c.  240.  Nero. 


17.  App.  el.  Pulcher, 
Cos.  a  a  212. 


1 8.  Claudia  Quinta. 


I 


(C.  CI.  Cento.)? 

I 


19.  Claudia  Mar-    20.  Ap>.  CI.    21.  P.  CI.  Pulcher,    22.  C.  CL  Pulcher,       23.  C.  CI.     24.  A. 
ried  Pacuvius  Pu 


chcr. 


Calavius. 


Cos.  a  a  184. 


Con.  a  a  1 77. 


Cento. 


Ap.  CI 
Centa 


25.  App.  CL  Pulcher.  Married  Antistia       26.  C.  CI.  Pulcher,  Coa  aa  130. 

I 


27.  App.  CL  Pulcher.      28.  C.  CL  Pulcher. 


III.  I  I 

29.  App.  CL    30.  Claudia    31.  Claudia  32.  C.C1.  Pulcher,    33.  App.  CL  Pulcher  (?) 

Pulcher.        VestaL  Married  Cos.  d.  a  92.  Interrex  a  a  77. 

Tib.  Gracchus. 


35.  A  »p.  CL       36.  C.  CL  Pul-       37.' Claudia 
cher.  cher,  Prae-  Married 

tor  a  a  73.        M.  Philippus. 


34.  App.  CI.  Pulcher, 
Coa  a  a  79. 


Pu 


I 


38.  App.  CL  Pul-       39.  C.  CI.  Pul-       40.  P.  Clodius      41.Clodia    42.  Clod  ia.     43.  Clodia. 


cher,  C«s.ac. 
54. 


[ 


cher,  Praetor 
a  a  56. 


Pulcher, 
Trib.  Pleb. 
a  a  58. 

I 


Married  Married  Married 

Q.  Mar-  Q.  Motet  \_  Lucul- 
ciusRcx.        lusCeler.  lux. 


Jdia        45.  Claudia.       46.  App.  CL     47.  App.  CI.       48.  P.Clo 

^  Married  Married  MilS 

Ca  Pompeius.        M.  Brutus.  r\  .4""^ 

r  Octavianua 

(Augustus.) 
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descendants,  and,  in  his  consulship  ( it.  c  495), 
shewed  great  severity  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
(Liv.  ii  21, 23,  24, 27;  Dionys.  vi  23,  24, 27,  30.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Liv.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  pleb*  at  the  time  of  the 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  n,  c.  494  (Dionya. 

vi  59, dec.),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionya.  vii  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanua.  (Dionys. 

vii  47,  dec.)  He  ia  made  by  Dionysius  (viii  73, 
&c.)  to  take  a  prominent  port  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassias.  According  to  Pliny 
(//.  M  xxxv.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
itnagea  of  hia  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Ke- 
gillbnsis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  B.  C.  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
viii.  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
strove  to  revenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  hia 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volacians.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  awny  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  aeverity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Caasins,  and  waa  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  atory,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial. 
(Liv.  ii.  56-61;  Dionya.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie- 
buhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Regil- 
i.knkir,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionya.  x.  30 ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  waa  conaul  in  u.  c.  460,  when  Appina 
Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol.    After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valeriua  respecting  the  Te- 
rentilian  law.   (Liv.  iii.  15 — 21  ;  Dionya.  x.  9, 
12 — 17.)    Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes and  the  law  de  Aventino  puUicando.  (Dionys. 
x.  30,  32.)    He  waa  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.  iii  35.)    Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
npain^t  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
40;  Dionya.  xi.  7-11.)    Hia  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)    Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xi  49.)    In  445  wo  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Canulcius,  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
I  Liv.  iv.  6.)    According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(xi  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Crarsus  (or  Crassinus) 
Rki.ili.knms  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii  35) ;  hut,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form :  Ap.  Claudius  Ap.f.M.%.  Crassin. 
JiegiU.  Sabinus  //.,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  voi  ii  note  754.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  B.C.  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  far  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  waa  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  hia  real  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
sgainst  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cern v  irate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginias, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xi  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribune-*.  (Liv.  iii  33, 
35—58  ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decemviral  legislation,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v. 


5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crashus  (or 
Cra&sinus),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  a.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36.) 

6.  P.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.    (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crasrus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  waa  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  403.  It  waa  this  Appiua  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  toI.  ii  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3—6)  puts  into  hia  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1—6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  n.  Crassub 
(or  Crassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  conaul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  ilemicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40 — 12,  vii 
6,  &c,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassin  us),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 

B.  c.  337,  but  immediately  reaigned  hia  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  hia  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  waa,  ia  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii.  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudiur  C.  p.  App.  n.  Carcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  waa  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  auch  was  the  fact,  though  it  ia 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic  de  SenecL  6,  fuse.  Disp.  v.  38 ;  Plut.  Pyrrk. 
18,  19 ;  Diodorua,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Santa.  10.) 
He  waa  twice  curule  aedile  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed. 
v.  72),  and  in  b.  c  312  was  elected  censor  with 

C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previoaaly. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
huge  number  of  the  low  popular  party, 
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6 von  the  sons  of  freedmen.  H  is  list,  however,  was 
set  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plan- 
tins  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  all.  (Liv.  ix.  29, 
30,  33,  34,  46;  Suet.  Cluwl.  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxxiii.  6)  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flnvius,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  legit  uctiows.  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  port  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (Lir. 

ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  voL  iii. 
pp.  303 — 309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
have  sold  large  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  294 — 3)3.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  his  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest. (Liv.  ix.  4 '2.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  tho  Ogulntan 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeian*.  ( x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed interrex  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  a>l  an n.  56 1 ), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  11;  Cic.  Brut.  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  first  in  Soiunium  with  some  success.  (Liv. 

x.  17  ;  Orelli,  J  user.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combiued  armies  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites.  (Liv. 
x.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc.  in  Orelli,/.  c) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cineas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero's  time.  (Liv.  xiiL  ;  Cic 
Brut.  14,  16,  IteS-Mcrt.  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  1.9.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic.  7\uc 
Di*p.  iv.  2),  of  which  sonic  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viii.  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Fcstu«, t.  r.  Stuprnm.)  It*  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast.  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  UsHrfxitumibHs,  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Action**  which  Flavius 
published.  [Fi.aviik.]  (Poinponius,  Dig.  i.  2. 
§  3«.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cic  deScneet.  11.) 

1 1.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  A  pp.  n.  Caudbx,  also 
son  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naval  affairs.    fSenec.  de  Dm.  Mla^ 
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1 3.)  He  was  elected  consul  n.  c.  264,  and  com- 
manded the  forces  stent  to  the  assistance  of  tho 
Mamertini.  He  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  raised  the  siege  of  Messana.  After  a 
repulse  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  unsuccessful 
operation*,  ho  left  a  garrison  in  Messana  and  re- 
turned home.  (Polyb.  L  11,  12,  16;  Suet.  7W.  2.) 

12.  App.  Claudiu*  App.  p.  C.  n.  Crass  rs 
(or  Ckaskinuk)  Rupus,  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  the  gens  who  bore  the 
surname  Crassus.  He  was  consul  a.  c.  268.  (Fast 
Sic;  VelL  Pat.  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  r.  C  n.  Pulchbr,  the 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  surname,  was  the 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  characteris- 
tics of  this  family.  He  was  elected  consul  in  a.  c. 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reinforce  the 
troops  at  Lilybaeum.  In  defiance  of  the  auguries, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  har- 
bour of  Drepana,  but  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  (Polyb.  i.  49,  &c. ; 
Cic.  De  Dfciu.  i.  16,  ii.  8,  33 ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic. 
p.  337,  ed.  Orell. ;  Liv.  xix. ;  Suet.  Tib.  2.) 
Claudius  was  recalled  and  commanded  to  apjioint  a 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or 
Glicia,  the  son  of  a  frecdmatu  but  the  nomination 
was  immediately  superseded.  ( Suet.  7Y6. 2 ;  Fasti 
Capit)  P.  Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (L  52)  and  Cicero  (de 
Nat.  Deer.  ii.  3),  was  severely  punished.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  (Schol.  Bob.  /.  c ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunderstorm  which  happened 
stopped  the  proceedings  ;  but  he  was  impeached  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  n.  c.  246. 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  he 
killed  himself.    (Val.  Max.  L  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Ckntho  or 
Cento,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  a.  c 
240,  interrex  in  217,  and  dictator  in  2 1 3.  ( Fasti 
Cap. ;  Cic  Ttuc.  Ditp.  L  1,  Brut.  18 ;  Liv.  xxii. 
34,  xxv.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nbro,  fourth  son  of  No. 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  him. 
(Suet.  Tib.  3 ;  OelL  xiii.  22.)  An  account  of  his 
descendants  is  given  under  N  kko. 

16.  Claudiab  Qii.syi  K.    [Claudia,  No.  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudiu*  P.  r.  App.  n.  PuLniKR, 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  B.  c  217.  (Liv.  xxii. 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tri- 
bune, and  fought  at  Cannae.  Together  with  P. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command  by 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusiura.  In  215  be 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  relics  of 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  his  efforts  to 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  un- 
successful. (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  xxiv.  6,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  year  also,  as 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marcellus.  (xxiv.  10, 
21,  27,  29,  SO,  33,  36 ;  Polyb.  viii.  3,  5,  9),  hav- 
ing charge  of  tho  fleet  nnd  the  camp  at  Leontini. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In* 212  he  was  elected  consul, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  the  close  of  his 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  nnd  created  two  new 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  anotfcet 
year.    In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua 
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he  received  a  wound,  from  the  effect*  of  which  lie 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectually  opjwsed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  which  Fulvius  took  on  the  Cupuans. 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  22,  41,  xxvi.  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Quint  a.    [Claudu,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulchbr, 
•on  of  No.  17.  In  B.  c  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  served  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininns  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  35,  36,  xxxiiL  29,  xxxiv.  5(J.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  first 
under  M.  Bacbias  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(xxxvi.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M\ 
Acilius  Glabrio  against  the  Actolians.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  andTarentura 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  coniilia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  Publius  to  the  consul- 
ship, (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appius  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33—39.)  In 
176  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians, to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus. 
(xlL  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulchbr,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  189  he  was  curule  acdile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20 J  (xxxix.  32 ),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 

-  for  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xl.  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  r.  P.  n.  Pulcher,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  a  a  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
I  stria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection,  Ho  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  ho  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xli.  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  xxvi  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribune  under  P.  Licinius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  TL  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe— the  Esquiline.  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15 ;  Valer.  Max.  vL  5.  §  3.) 
In  167  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassy  of  ten  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Cxnto,  probably  the  grand- 
son of  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
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in  B.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  bv  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalcis  in  Kuboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed in  person  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14,  22, 
&c  ;  Zonar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cbnto,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  acdile  in  B.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xl.  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation.  (xlL  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
1 72  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  lllyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Pulchbr, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  da 
Aqnaed.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Ixxix.  lxxx. ;  Oros. 
v.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him ; 
but  be  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  (Cic. 
pro  Gael.  14 ;  Sucton.  7i6.  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior, probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lxxxiv.; 
Pint.  Tib.  Grucch.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  n.  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands.  (Liv.  EpiU 
58 ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No.  570 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Acmhianus.  (Plut. 
AemiL  38 ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  19. )  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  senatue. 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10 ;  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut.  28)  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Antistia. 
[Antistia,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  ac.  130,  and  laid  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.  (Cic  de  Leg.  Hi.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudiuh  Pulchbr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  father's  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aerai- 
lianus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.  c.  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic  de  Oral,  ii  70.)  He  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  of  a  facetious  disposition. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.   [Claudia,  No.  5.) 

82.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C  w.  Pulchbr,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  16,  Terr.  ii.  49 ;  Fasti 
Capit.),  appears  in  b.  c.  1 00  as  one  of  those  who 
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took  up  arniB  against  Satuminus.  (Cic.  pro  Rob.  7.) 
In  90  he  was  curule  aedile,  and  in  the  games  cele- 
brated by  him  elephants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decorations.  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  7,  xxxv.  7; 
Val.  Mar.  iL  4.  §  6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gave  laws  to 
the  Halesiui  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  their  patronus.  (  Verr.  iv.  3.)  He  was  consul 
in  92.  (Fasti  Cap.)  Cicero  (Brut.  45)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

83.  App.  Claudius  Pulchir,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  B»  c. 
87.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janieulum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marius,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrez  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  had  to  defend  Home  against  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus.  (SulL  Fragm.  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  a  c.  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  103.)  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en-  i 
gaged  in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Li v. 
EpiL  91;  Flor.  iii.  4  ;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Itucript.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic.  de  Hanup.  Rap.  12.)  In  B.  c  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic.  pro  Arch,  5),  and  afterwards 
rilled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  B.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  EpU.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Home,  and  met  bis  death  near  the  city.  (Plut. 
Sulloy  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
R.  R.  iii.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  the  Me- 
galesian games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  de  Har. 
Rap.  12.)  In  b.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Pint 
Cms*.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (Liv.  EpiU  95 ;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appears  in  B.  c.  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Asoon.  ad  Cic. 
Div.  in  Cased,  p.  109,  OrelL)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullus,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridatea.  (PluU  LuetUL  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adom 
the  games  which  he  contemplated  giving  as  aedile.  I 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  43  ;  SchoL  Bob.  in  oral,  in 
Clod.  e4  Cur.  p.  338,  OrelL)  Through  the  favour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
was  made  praetor  without  first  filling  the  office  of 
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aedile  (Cic  I.  c.)  As  praetor  (b.  c  57)  be  pre- 
sided in  trials  for  extortion,  and  Cicero  expresses, 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Quintus,  who  had 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  (Ad  AtL  iii.  17.)  Though 
Appius  did  not  openly  and  in  person  oppose  Cice- 
ro's recall  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.  §  8;  comp.  pro 
Dom.  33),  be  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  the 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Pnblius.  He  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  gladiators  whom  he  bad  hired,  and 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  of 
Cicero ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  side  be  took.  (Cic  pro  SeH. 
36,  39 — 11,  in  Fiaon.  15,  pro  MU.  15,  pott.  Red. 
m  Sen.  9,  ad  AtL  ir.  1—3;  Schol.  Bob.  p. 
307,  OrelL  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)  Next  year 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  jwid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Luca.  (Pint.  Cat*.  21  ;  Cic 
ad  Q.  F.  ii.  6,  15.)  In  B.  c  54  he  was  chosen 
consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (Caes. 
B.  O.t.1;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60,  xL  1.)  Through 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  though 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  at  least, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Cic  ad.  Q.  F. 
ii.  12,  atl  Fum,  L  9,  iii.  10.)  When  Gabinius 
returned  from  his  province,  Appius  appeared  as  his 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  might  be  bought, 
though  previously  he  had  said  be  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  prev- 
ention. (  Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1 2, 1 3,  iii.  2 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  60.)  Similar  motives  appear  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  support  C.  Pomptinns  in  his  claim 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  16,  aJQ.F.uL  4.) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  his  dishonesty  and 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  his  col- 
league entered  into  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvin  us 
and  C  Memmius,  two  of  the  candidates  for  the 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bound  them- 
selves in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  sesterces  a- piece, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuls,  to  bring 
forward  false  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  had 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appius  and  his  colleague 
the  command  nf  an  army,  and  settling  in  other 
respects  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proconsuls.  The  whole 
affair,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  comitia  were 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  18,  15,  16, 
ad  Q,  Fr.  iii.  1.  cap.  5.)  Appius,  however,  asserted 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  lex 
curiata.  (Ad  Fam,  i.  9.  § 1 25*  ad  AtL  iv.  16.  §  12.) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  B>  c  53,  and  go- 
verned it  for  two  years.  His  rule  appears  to  have  been 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Ck.  ad  AtL  vL  1, 
2.  $  8,  ad  Fam,  xv.  4,  comp.  iii.  8.  $  5-8.)  He  made 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  Amanus,  and  some 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  for  claim- 
ing a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii  1,  2;  Eckbel, 
iv.  p.  860.)  Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  in  his 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  (ad 
Font.  iii.  1);  but  when  be  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  displea- 
sure. He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  him 
other  marks  of  disrespect.  His  displeasure  was 
increased  by  Cicero's  countermanding  some  of  his 
directions  and  regulations.  (Ad  Fans.  in.  2 — 6,  7* 
8.)  Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  claim  by  an 
imi>oachment  instituted  against  him  by  Dolabella. 
(Ad  Fam.  iii  9,  viii.  6,  in.  11.)  As  witnesses 
were  required  from  his  old  province,  he  found  him- 
self again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cicqra  (Ad l  ain. 
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In.  10,  corap.  riii.  6,  ad  AU.  vi.  2.  g  10.)  Through 
the  exertions  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Hortensius, 
he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  11,  Brut.  64,  94.) 
He  waa  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, and  a  charge  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  11,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piso,  b.  c  50.  (For 
an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appius  and 
Caelius,  and  the  mutual  prosecutions  to  which  it 

fare  rise,  see  Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  12,  ad  Q.  F.  ii. 
3.)  Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
severity  (ad  Font.  viii.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se- 
veral from  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo- 
rian Sallust.  (Dion  xL  63  ;  Acron.  ad  Hot.  Sent. 
i.  2.  48.)  Appius,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey, and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xl.  64),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  (Ad  AU.  ix.  1.  $  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  as  his 
province.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
Luboca,  whore  he  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8.  $  10  ;  Lucan,  v.  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
(  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  2.  $  2 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iiL  10.  $  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  augury,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augural  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  wax  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  ( Cic  d*  Leg.  ii  13, 
dt  Dvcin.  ii.  35,  Brut,  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  1 1 ; 
Fcstvs,  t.  v.  .SoJisfimum.)  He  believed  in  augury 
and  divination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.  (Cic.  de  Die.  i.  16,  58, 
Tare,  Disp.  i.  16.)  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  (Brut.  77.)    His  favourite  and 

amed  Phanias.  (Ad 

Hi.  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbb,  son  of  No.  85 
(Cic.  pro  Soaur.  §  33 ;  Ascon.  in  Milan,  p.  35,  ed. 
Orell.),  and  older  than  bis  brother  Publius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 
held  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
(pro  CaeL  15,  where  Publius  is  called  minim u» 
fntter\  waa  appointed  legatns  by  Caesar  in  B.  c. 
58.  (Cic  pro  Sort.  18.)  In  56  be  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  be  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capitol  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  21.)  In  55  he 
went  to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
posed becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
his  province.  (Cic  pro  Seaur.  f§  83 — 85.)  On 
his  return  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
vilius,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  die  prose- 
cution. This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
u.  c.  'A)  exposed  by  his  younger  Bon  Appius  de- 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (b.c.52) 
Cains  was  no  longer  alive.  (Ascon.  in  Milcm.  p. 
35,  Orell.) 

40.  P.  Clodius  Pulchbr,  was  the  youngest 
of  No.  35.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodius 
not  peculiar  to  him :  it  is  occasionally  found 

in  the  case  of  others  of  the  gens  (Orelli,  Inscript. 
57f);  and  Clodius  was  himself  sometimes  called 
Claudius.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  He  first  makes 
his  appearance  in  history  in  b.  c  70,  serving  with 

bis  brother-in-law,  L. 
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Lucutlus,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q.  Marcius  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  civil  affairs  in  B.  c  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  hi»  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  b.  c.  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murena  to  Oallia  Transalpina,  where  he  resort- 
ed to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Asconius  (in  MiL  p.  50,  Orell)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(dt  Harvsp.  Rtsp.  3,  pro  Mil.  1 4),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero ;  and  Plutarch  (Cic. 
29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
self and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprize  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de- 
tected by  his  voice  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  was  elected ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
his  province,  he  was  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  tho 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judiees  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  plan;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenus 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judiees 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decuries.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  hitherto  strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence 
shewed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter* 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
"  Clodius  and  his  partisant  in  the 
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Soon  after  his  acquittal  Clodius  went  to  his 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  his  design  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  On  his 
return,  however,  he  disclosed  a  different  purpose. 
Eager  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  purposed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  was. 
necessary  that  he  should  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian family ;  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  curiata.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Ad  royal  io  :  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
$.  v.  Adrcytdio.)  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Ilerennius  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  The  triumvirs  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodius'  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
thu  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antonius,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteius  (at  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontihees  had  not  been  obtained ;  Fon- 
teius was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  several  children  ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundines  be- 
fore the  comitia;  and  it  was  passed  although 
Bibulus  seat  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuneship.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
his  object,  and  entered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
B.  c.  59. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  be  prevented 
Bi Indus,  on  laying  down  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  series  of 
laws,  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  Law  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citizens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed specially  to  aid  bim  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  bad  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  be  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  organized  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.    The  consuls  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interests  by  undertaking  to  secure  to) 
them  the  provinces  which  they  wished.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  attack  upon 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  law  to  the  effect,  that  who- 
ever had  takcu  the  life  of  a  citizen  nncondemned 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  interdicted  from 
earth  and  water.  For  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Cicero's 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  Cicero,  p.  713. 

On  the  some  day  on  which  Cicero  left  the  city 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  laws,  one 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  because 
he  had  illegally  put  citizens  to  death,  and  forged  a 
decree  of  the  senate ;  the  other  forbidding  any  one, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  him.  The 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  the  clause, 
that  no  proposition  should  ever  be  made  for  re-, 
versing  the  decree  till  those  whom  Cicero  had  put 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.  The  law  was 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  engraven  on 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  Oabinias 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia 
assigned  to  them,  with  extraordinary  powers. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cato,  who,  by  a 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,  was  sent  with  the 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  with  the  treasures  of  its  king,  Ptolemy, 
and  to  restore  some  Byzantine  exiles.  [Cato,  p. 
648,  b.]  In  the  former  nefarious  proceeding, 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  the  will 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  uncle  of  the  Cyprian 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  made 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  tho  banishment  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  and 
destroyed  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae, 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  from 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  consuls.  The 
ground  on  which  the  Palatine  house  stood,  with 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  was  put  up 
to  auction.  Clodius  wished  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  himself,  got  a 
needy  fellow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  him.  He 
wished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of  sur- 
passing size  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  be- 
fore he  bad  purchased  the  house  of  Q.  Seius 
l'ostumus,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sell  it  This  it  was  his  intention  to  uuite 
with  another  house  which  he  already  had  there. 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulua,  which 
adjoined  Cicero's  grounds,  and  erected  another  in 
its  place,  with  his  own  name  inscribed  on  it.  To 
alienate  Cicero's  property  irretrievably,  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  goddess  Liberia*,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulua  had  stood,  was 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.  For  the 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  of  the  statue  of 
a  Tanagraean  hetaera,  which  his  brother  Appius 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  armed 
bands  whom  he  employed,  Clodius  required  large 
sums  of  money ;  but  this  he  did  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  with  the  populace  he 
wns  all-powerful,  and  his  influence  made  his  favour, 
worth  purchasing.  (For  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  through  his  influence,  Brogitams  of  Gula(ia 
was  made  priest  of  Cybele  at  Pessinus,  and  Menula 
of  Anagnia  screened  from  punishment,  with  other 
arbitrary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  Clodius,  s>.-e 
Cic  pro  Dom.  30,  £0,  d*  Har.  Hesp.  13,  yt<»Sc*Lx 
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•26,  30.  />h>  A/i/.  27,  32.)  He  went  to  far  at  to 
olfe.nd  Pompey  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigranes, 
son  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  hud 
.brought  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  In  this  instance  also 
his  services  were  purchased.  Pompey,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insult.  Clodius  soon  assailed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  Gabinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
bands  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
Gabinius  himself  was  wounded  and  his  fasces 
broken.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
through  the  farce  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Gabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  own  bouse,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
his  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  freedman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Flnvius  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  them  oft 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
-to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tribunitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
armed  bnnds  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune  Fnbricius.  Clodius 
appeared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors ;  Fnbricius  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
his  opponents  the  tribune  Sextius,  who  nearly  lost 
bis  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
life  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
narian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
house.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence  ;  and 
finding  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  nn 
armed  band  of  slaves  and  gladiator*,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
posing parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it  ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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ligion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontifices,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  off,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Gcrmolus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaccus.  When  Marcellinus  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution  ;and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.     Marcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellus 
from  holding  the  comitia.    Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  ana  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  wot  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(B.  c.  56),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.  The  optimatcs  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.    Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar's  designs.  Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election  im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence.    Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumult.  Milo's 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.    A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.    The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  slaves,  that  tho 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  haruspices  on 
some  prodigies  which  bad  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places.    Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
ferring to  the  restoration  of  Cicero's  house,  and 
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made  it  a  handle  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  him. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  speech  De  Harujyncum  Rc- 
tponsu.  By  this  time  Pompey  and  Clodini  had 
found  it  convenient  to  make  common  cause  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodius  soon 
aft.Twarda  made  on  Cicero'*  house  was  repulsed  bv 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  one©  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  succeeded  daring  the  ab- 
sence of  Clodius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capital 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Cloditu  actively  supported  Pompey  and  Crassus 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  consulship, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c  55,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resource*, 
and  getting  from  Brogitarus  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  bear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  a.  c.  64  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  charged  with  murder ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic,  ad  Alt.  iv.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  iL  15,  b.,  iiL  1.  4.) 

In  B.  c  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  comitia,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitius,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
sjwke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  Do  Acre  alieno  MUonis.  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  n.c.  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bo*  ilkte 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  Milo's  party  was 
tho  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  bad  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  be  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bo v iliac.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius'  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodias  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  infiam- 
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matory  speeches  of  the  tribunes  Muuatius  Platens 
and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  headed  by  Sex.  Clodius 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Hostilia,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches,  tables,  and  writings, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot.  Not  only  the 
senate-house,  but  the  Pore  van  basilica,  erected  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  adjoining  building 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (For  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pi  nana,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulria.  He  left  a  son,  Publius,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  witli  having  hold 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  three  sisters. 
[Claudia,  Nos.  7 — 9.]  Clodius  inherited  no 
property  from  his  father.  [See  No.  35.)  Besides 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  means,  he  re- 
ceived some  money  by  legacies  and  bv  letting  one 
of  his  houses  on  the  Palatine.  He  also  received 
a  consiacraoie  dowry  witli  nis  who  rulvta.  tie 
was  the  owner  of  two  houses  on  the  Palatine  bill, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  possessions  hi 
Ktruria,  near  lake  Prelius.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  effeminate,  and  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 


and  ability  there  can  be  little 


still  less 


that  his  character  was  of  the  most  profligate  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  possessed  considera- 
ble eloquence. 

The  chief  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of  Clodius 
arc  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Chelio,  pro  Setrtio, 
pro  Mi/one,  pro  lM>mo  tmi,  de  /  f arwsjMCum  lief 
ponris,  in  /'wowem,  and  in  CMium  et  Curionem, 
and  his  letters  to  Attkos  and  his  brother  Quintas; 
Plutarch's  lives  of  Lucnllus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar;  nnd  Dion  Cassias.  Of  modern  writers. 
Middle  ton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  touched  upon 
the  leading  points  of  Clodiuss  history ;  but  the 
best  and  fullest  account  has  been  given  by  Dru- 
raann,  G»c/<»cA/e  Rams,  vol.  iL  pp.  199—370. 
41— 45.  Clodlau.    [Claudiab,  Nos.  7 — 11.] 

46.  Apt.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulchkr,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C.  Claudius.  [No.  39.] 
Both  he  nnd  his  younger  brother  bore  the  prneno- 
raen  Appius  (Ascon.  Ary.  im  Mi/on.  p.  35,  Orell.), 
from  which  it  was  conjectured  by  Manutius  (to 
Cic  ad  Fam.  iL  13.  §  2,  and  viii.  8.  |  2),  that  the 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Appius  [No. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  on 
which  he  is  designated  c.  clod.  c.  p.  (Vaillant, 
Gaud.  No.  1 3.)  Cicero,  in  letters  written  to  Atticus 
during  his  exile  (iii.  17.  §  1,  8.  §2,  9.  §  3)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  brother  Quintus  should  be 
brought  to  trial  by  (his  Appius  before  his  uncle  on 
a  charge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  Clodias 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Jtlilo. 
(Ascon.  in  Milan,  pp.  35,  89,  40,  42,  ed.  Orel!.) 
In  a  c  50  he  led  back  from  Gallia  the  two  legions 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar  bv  Pompey.  (Plut 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Appius  or  his 
brother  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  38  (Dion.  Cass, 
xlviii.  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulchur,  bro- 
ther of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  (b.  c.  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 
trigue through  which  his  father  had  escaped  [see 
No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bribe  that 
had  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  the 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Servilius  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecution  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Servilius,  was  himself 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the  Ser* 
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villi,  and  for  violence  by  Sex.  Tettius.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viii.  8.) 

48.  P.  Clodius,  ton  of  P.  Clodius  and  Fulvia, 
a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Milo 


was  accused  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
his  power,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death.  (As- 
con,  in  Milan,  p.  36.)  His  step-father  Antonius 
spoke  of  him  aa  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerias  Maximus  (iii.  5. 
§  3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  debauch- 
ery, which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 
49.  Clodia.  [Claudia,  No.  12.] 
There  are  several  coins  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
specimen  is  given  below :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
reverse  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
P.  Ci.odii'8  M.  P.,  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
of  the  Claudii  this  refers.       [C.  P.  M.J 


CLAU'DIUS.    The  following  were  plebeians, 
r  freedmen  of  the  patrician  Claudia  gens. 
1.  Q.  Claudius,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
A*  in  b.  c.  218,  when  he  brought 


j  forward  a  law 

that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.)  TheQ.  Clau- 
dius Flamen,  who  was  praetor  in  ac  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22, 43, 
xxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fabrum  to  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  consul  b.c.54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  4—6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B.  c  43.  (Pseudo-Cic  ad  Brut.  L  1  ; 
comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  xv.  13.) 

3.  App.  Claudius,  C.  p.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  {Ad  Fam.  xi.  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
father.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C  iv.  44,  51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

)dius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
Claudian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 


condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic  pro  CaeL  32,  pro  Dom.  10.)  In 
b.  c  58  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Compitalian  festival.  (Cic  in  Pisoru  4 ; 
Ascon.  p.  7,  OrelL)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
L  c)  The  latter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
his  tribuneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  cany 
into  effect  his  lex  frumcntaria.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  Har.  Hem.  6,  pro  Sett.  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publius  in  all  his 
acta  of  violence  (pro  CaeL  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  6,  pro  Cad.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40 ; 
Cic  pro  MiL  13,  33;  Ascon.  pp.  34,  36,  48. 
He  was  impeached  by  C.  Caescnjuue  Philo 
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M.  Aufidius,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  in  Milon. 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic  ad  Att. 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  (pro  Dom.  10,  31, 
pro  Caei.  82)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sbx.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic.  ami  Att.  iv.  15,  Phil.  ii. 
4,  17,  iii.  9;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  30,  xlvi.  8;  Suet. 
de  Clar.  Rhet.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Ca«*sar  and  Antonius. 
(EckheL,  v.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  Anton.  No*.  14,  15, 
Claud.  43—46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  b.  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianns. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  17;  Ascon.  in  Milam,  p.  38,  Orell.) 

8.  C.  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24;  Pint.  Anton.  22,  Brut.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [C.P.M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nbro  Gkkmanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  scries  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  A.  D.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Drusus  and  An- 
tonio. He  was  born  on  the  first  of  August,  B.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  lost  his  father  in  his 
infancy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  portentum  hominu,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  failed  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  He  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  and  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart  During  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession, as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time   to  literary  pursuits, 
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Augustus  and  his  uncle  Tiberius  always  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  aflhirs,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors 
.had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fated  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  be  received  the  news  of 
Caligula's  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the 
palace  ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
Iectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia— the  first  instance  of  a 
Boman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  port  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
his  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

Paring  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognized  Claudius  as  eni- 
jwror.  The  fi^t  net  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  act* 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  ho  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  hnve  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  bad  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  docs  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Urgnla- 
nilla,  by  whom  be  had  a  son,  Drusus,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
MessaUno,  who,  together  with  the  freedmen  Nar- 
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cUius,  Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  a  nansW 
of  cruel  acta.  After  the  fall  of  Messalina  by  her 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narcist.ua,  Clau- 
dius was,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortunate  is 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  a.  D.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  a*icie  his  own  son, 
Britannicua,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  in  order 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  latter. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Agrip- 
pina in  a.  n.  64. 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  his  government, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  frccdmen,  wan  mild  and  popular,  and  ho 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en- 
actments. He  was  particularly  fond  of  building, 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  had  been 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  his  predeces- 
sors, were  carried  out  by  him.  He  built,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Claudian  aquaeduct  (Aqua 
Claudia)*  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  several  want 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  and 
Maurctania ;  but  they  were  conducted  by  his 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  was  consti- 
tuted a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  d.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  dispo- 
sition, he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated 
a  splendid  triumph.  Maurctania  was  made  a 
Roman  province  in  A.  D.  42  by  the  legate  Cn. 
Hosidius. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  history,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  pursuit 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  assistance  of 
Sulpicius  Flavius,  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  write 
a  history  from  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honest  in  his 
accounts,  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  He  accordingly  gave  up  his 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  the  restoration  nf 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  the  earlier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  but  of  the  latter 
forty-one  books.  A  third  work  were  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetonius  de- 
scribes as  maffia  inrpte  qvnm  incUganter  composite. 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  of  Cicero  against 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  seems  to  hare 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  of 
the  Latin  language,  for  be  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  the  one  a  history  of  Carthage,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etruria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  merit 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  the  loss 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particular  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  of  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  In 
a.  D.  4ft,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  senators 
should  obtain  the  jus  petendurum  honorum  at  Rome. 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  grateful  inhabi- 
tants of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  emperor 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  exhibited  them  in 
public.  Two  of  these  tables  were  discovered  at 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Grater's  Corp.  Jnmrript. 
p.  dii.  (Sueton.  Claudius;  Dion  Cossius,  lib. lx. ; 
Tacit.  Annul,  libb.  xi.  and  xii. ;  Zonaras,  xl  8, 
&c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2,  &c,  xx.  1  j  Oros, 
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""vfl.  6 1  Eutrop.  viL  13}  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cats.  4. 
Epit.  4  {  Seneca,  Lutm  de  Morte  Druri ;  com  p. 
Niebuhr,  HiM.  of  Rome,  toI.  t.  p.  213,  &c.) 

The  portrait  of  Claudius  ia  given  in  each  of  the 
two  cuts  annexed :  the  second,  which  was  struck 
by  Cotvs  I.,  king  of  Thrace,  contains  also  that  of 
hi.  wife  Agrippina.   See  also  p.  82.       [L.  S.] 


CLAU'DIUS  II.  (M.  Aurkluis  Claudius, 
su  married  Gothicus),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  268— 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  was  indebted  for  distinc-  I 
tion  to  his  military  talents,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae against  the  northern  invaders  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  provinces 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  with  a  salary  and  appoint- 
ments on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  by  the  teerde  and 
indolent  son  of  the  latter  he  was  regarded  with  min- 
gled respect,  jealousy,  and  fear,  but  always  treated 
with  the  highest  consideration.  Having  been  sum- 
moned to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Aureolus,  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  a 
share  in  the  plot  organized  against  Gallienus  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the 
conspirators,  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
the  last  injunctions  of  their  victim — a  choice  con- 
firmed with  some  hesitation  by  the  army,  which 
yielded  however  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratitied 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  senate  on  the 
24th  of  March,  a.  o.  268,  the  day  upon  which  the 
intelligence  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  signal- 
ized his  accession  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda  a  large  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  late  disorders  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Germantcut.  The  destruction  of  Aureolus 
also  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  :  but 
whether,  as  some  authorities  assert,  this  usurper 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Claudius  in  the  battle 
of  the  Adda,  or  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  as  others 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aureoli 
(Pontirolo)  was  fought  against  Gallienus  before 
the  siege  of  Milan  was  formed,  the  confusion  in 
which  the  history  of  this  period  is  involved 
prevents  us  from  deciding  with  confidence.  [Au- 
reolus.] A  more  fonnidable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  GothS  having  col- 
lected a  vast  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
manned  it  is  said  by  no  less  than  320,000  warriors, 
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had  sailed  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  E u: tine. 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  through  the  nar- 
row' seas,  and,  steering  for  mount  Athos,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Thessalonica.  But  hav- 
ing heard  that  Claudius  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  has- 
tened to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269) ;  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain;  a  still  greater  number  sank  beneath  the 
ravages  of  famine,  cold,  and  pestilence;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Hacraus.  Most  of  these  were  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  such  as  re- 
sisted were  slaughtered  ;  the  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  mi- 
litary service  were  compelled  to  labour  as  agricul- 
tural slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments, which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
Gothic**,  by  which  he  is  usually  designated,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  a.  d.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
last  breath  his  general  Aurelian  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  stature,  with  a  bright  flash- 
ing eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  muscular  stn-ngth  of  nnn.  He  was 
dignified  in  his  manners,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  historians  have  been  loud  in  extolling 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augustus  in  self-controul — commendations  which 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constantine,  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Eutropius  and  the 
mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  biography  of 
Trebellius  Pollio  is  a  mere  declamation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Constan- 
tine, echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honours  on  his  memory  : 
a  golden  shield  bearing  his  effigy  was  hung  up  in 
the  curia  Romana,  a  colossal  statue  of  gold  was 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  a  column  was  raised 
in  the  forum  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  diVw,  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
(TrebelL  Pollio,  Claud.;  Aurel.  Vict.  Kpit.  34,  de 
Cats.  34  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  1 1  ;  Zosim.  i.  40-43  ;  Zonar. 
xiL  25,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  give 
Claudius  the  additional  appellation  of  Flatnus,  and 
the  former  that  of  Valerius  also,  names  which  were 
borne  afterwards  by  Constantius.)       [W.  R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS  APOLLINA'RIS.  [Apollh 
na'ris.] 

CLAU'DIUS  A'TTICUS  HEROT)ES.  [At- 

Tl<  '  >  H  RHODES.] 

CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  ICivu.ik-1 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.  [Claudia- 
nval 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.  [Didvmus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.  [Drusus.] 
CLAU'DIUS    EUSTIIE'NIUS.  [Eusthb- 
noip] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.  [Felix,] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Greek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  freedman 
of  some  Roman,  wns  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia   (♦otrucia'd )  in  three  books  at  least. 
(Steph.  Byx.  «.  ce.  "A*n,  "louSala,  Awpos ;  Etym. 
*.  e.  raS«ipa.)    This  appears  to  be  the  same  Jo- 
laut,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnesus 
tOtkunmnftmtit  SchoL  ad  Nicand.   Tker.  521); 
he  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  city  Laxnpe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Bva.  «.  v.  Adfur»|.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.  [Labbo.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMERTI'NUS.  [Mambr- 

rurosv] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.  [Maxdhs.] 
CLAU'DIUS  POMPEIA'NUS.  [Pompbi- 
AjnnL] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.  [Qcad- 

B1UARIU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.  [Sacbrdos.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNl'NUS.  [Saturni- 

Kt'fi.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVEHUS.  [Sevbrur,] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.  [Taotur.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TRYPHO'NIUS.  [Trytho 

NIl'H.  ] 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patrician,  con- 
sul with  L.  Genucius  Clcpsina  in  B.C.  271.  (Fasti.) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Claudia  gens.    (Virg.  Am,  vii.  706, 

A.  c.)  App.  Claudius,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  country  Attua,  or  Atta 
Clausua.  (Claudius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KAeoivrroi).  1.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athcninn  demagogue.  (Thuc.  iiL  36, 
ir.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenctus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (£9.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  passage  speaks  as  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  airy\9ts  «V  llpvTartL,  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  fact  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
nil.  (Com.  incert.  ap.  A '.km.  ii.  p.  55,  c. ;  comp. 
Casaub.  ad  loc.)  IE.  E.] 

CLEANDER  (KfiicwSpot).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
which  had  been  previously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  seven  years,  nnd  was  murdered 

B.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sat >y  11  us.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleandcr.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleides,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seized  the  government  for  him- 
self in  B.  c.  491.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155;  Aristot 
I'olU.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  vl  9.) 

2.  An  Acginetan,  son  of  Tclesarchus,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games 


is  celebrated  by  Pindar.  {Istkm.  viii.)  The  ode 
must  have  been  composed  very  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Persian  war  (u.  c  470),  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  Oleander  bad  also  been  victorious  at  the 
'AAjtatioMi  at  Megara  and  the  'Ao*Aipr»«*«  at  Lpi- 
daurua,  (See  Dial,  of  Ant.  on  the  words  ) 

S.  A  Lacedaemonian,  waa  harmoat  at  Byzantium 
in  a  c  400,  and  promised  Cheirisophus  to  meet 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  ahipa  to  convey 
them  to  Europe.    On  their  reaching  that  place, 
however,  they  found  that  Cleander  had  neither 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  arrived,  he 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  transports. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  tumult  occurred,  in  which 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roughly  handled, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threatened  to  sail 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enemies,  and  to 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  city  should  receive 
them.  [Dkxirpus.]   They  succeeded,  however,  in 
pacifying  him  by  extreme  submission,  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  connexion  of  hospitality  with  Xeno- 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  leading  the  army 
home.    But  he  wished  probably  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  hostile  collision  with  Phamabazus, 
and,  the  sacrifices  being  declared  to  be  unfavoura- 
ble for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  back  to  By- 
aantium,  promising  to  give  the  Cyrean*  the  best 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  arrival  there.  Tail 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  effectually  as  the 
opposition  of  the  admiral  Anaxibius  would  permit. 
He  was  succeeded  in  hit  government  by  Aristar- 
chua.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  1 3,  4.  §f  12,'  18,  vi.  6. 
§g  5—38,  vii.  1.  §§  8,  38,  Ac,  2.  §  6,  &c) 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  son  of  Polemo- 
cratt-s.  Towards  the  winter  of  b.  c  334,  Alexan- 
der, being  then  in  Curia,  aent  him  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  collect  mercenaries,  and  with  the*  he 
returned  and  joined  the  king  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  b.  c  331.  (Arr.  And-. 
i.  24,  ii.  20;  Curt  iiL  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  11.)  la 
B.  c  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamas,  Alex- 
ander's emissary,  to  kill  Pannenion,  under  whom 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  at  Ecba- 
tana.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  26 ;  Curt.  vii.  2.  §§  19,  27- 
32;  Plut.  Alex.  49;  Diod.  xvii.  80;  Just.  xiL  5.) 
On  Alexander's  arrival  in  Carman ia,  B.  c  32a, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  with  some 
other  generals  from  Media  and  their  force*.  Bnt 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  profligacy 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  in  his 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander. (Arr.  Anab.  vL  27;  Diod.  xvii.  106;  Plot. 
Alex.  68;  Curt.  x.  1.  §§  1—8 ;  Juat.  xii.  10.) 

5.  A  collector  of  proverba,  it  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Theocritua.  (IJVIL  y.  21,  im  jtir 
odSf r  Up6r.)  [£.  K.J 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  slave,  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  the 
attention  and  gain  the  favour  of  Commodua,  who 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  and  made 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  of  Perennrs 
[Pbrknnis.]  Being  now  all-powerful,  he  openly 
offered  for  sale  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  regular  number  of  magistrates  waa  multiplied 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  occasion 
twenty-five  consuls  were  nominated  in  a  single 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  a.  d.  185,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Tillemont,  189),  one  of  whom  waa 
Septimius  Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  vast 
sums  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely  spent, 
partly  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  empcrot, 
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tartly  in  his  own  private  gratifications,  partly  in  re- 
lieving the  want*  of  friends,  and  partly  in  works 
of  public  magnificence  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
which  had  raised  him  so  rapidly,  as  suddenly 
hurled  him  down.  A  scarcity  of  corn  having 
arisen,  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fa- 
vourite by  Papirius  Dionysius,  the  praefectus 
aimonae.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
mob  hurried  to  the  suburban  villa  of  Commodus, 
clamouring  for  vengeance,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of  his  natural  cowardice, 
yielded  up  Cleander,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
his  whole  family  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxxiL  12,  13;  Herodian.  L  12,  10; 
Lamprid.  Cum  mod.  6,  7,  11.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
some  baths  at  Romo  for  the  emperor  Commodus. 
(Lamprid.  Comm.  c  17;  Osann,  Kumtblatt,  1830, 
N.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (KA«ar8p/&«),  a  Spartan, 
father  of  Gylippus,  who  having  been  appointed  by 
the  ephors  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoanax  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Attica,  n.  c.  445,  was  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  Ho  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  ned  to  Thurii,  and  was 
there  received  into  citizenship.  (Plut.  PerkL  22, 
Nie.  28;  Thuc  vi.  104,  93,  vh\  2;  Diod.  xiii. 
106,  who  calls  him  Clenrchus.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thurians  in  their  war  against  the 
Tarentines.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
an drias.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KA«<twf;>),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
menus,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re- 
fusing, in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  ac.  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes.  (Xen.  Anah.  it.  1. 
§  10.)  After  the  treacherous  apprehension  of 
(  Inarch us  and  the  other  generals  by  Tissapherncs, 
Cleanor  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
out the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
A  nab.  iH.  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4—6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Coeratades,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Cleanor  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Sou  the*,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af- 
terwards co-operating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANTHES  (KAvoyffns),  a  Stoic,  born  at 
Assos  in  Troos  about  a.  c  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  lie  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drachmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him- 
self under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whoso  faith- 
ful disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
sary fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  ♦ptdvTAifj.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
visible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 


*  Hence  the  correction  of  puieum  for  pluteum 
has  been  proposed  in  Juv.  ii.  7  :  M  Et  jubet  arche- 
typos  pluteum  servare  Cleanthas." 
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moncd  before  the  Areiopagus  to  account  for  hit 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  th>'  Am,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  pnt  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preferred  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno's  lectures  on  bimcs  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  u possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind."  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  n  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  B.  c.  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master's  system, 
yet  his  stern  morality  and  his  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  corrup- 
tions. His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  miuas  from  Antigonus,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charac- 
teristic. His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days'  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  far  ou  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  he  then-fore  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjrcts: 
wcpl  dprrHy,  »tpl  ifoerqs,  wtfk  0««V,  Ac,  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  contains  tonto 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Gtfttingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Stun,  1785,  re-edited  by  Mersdorf,  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  thewioked  some 
apprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  Chry- 
bippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Plut.  Plac  PhiL 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  u  live  in  unison  with  nature,'1  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
i/xoKoyovuivus  £ppt  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rp  <pv<rti.  (Stob.  Ed.  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
character  [A.ntisthsnes],  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  state  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  Accordingly  we  hoar  that 
his  moral  theory  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  or- 
dinary Stoicism,  denying  that  pleasure  was  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  uuiversal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  con- 
elusions,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  ayou 
ft  m'  J  Z«v,  mat  oV  V  »j  U.twpo*nivri,  Swot  wotf  ifyuv 
tifd  Surrtrayntvot,  k.  t.  X.  ( Mohnike,  Kleanthn 
der  Striker,  fragm.  L ;  see  a  I  so  Diog.  Lne'rt  I.  c ;  Cic. 
Acad,  iv.  28,  Dh.  i.  8,  Fin.  ii.  21,  iv.  3 ;  Ritter, 
Gexkichte  der  PkUotuphie^  xi.  5.  1 ;  Brucker,  Hid. 
Crit.  Philoaoph.  pt.  vl  lib.  ii.  c  9.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CLEANTHES  (K\«h*nt),  the  name  of  a 
freed  man  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  B.  c  46.  ( Plat.  CaL  ad  fin.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 
•  CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inventors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  5)  and  Athenagora*.  (Legal, 
pro  Christ,  c  17).  A  picture  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alpbeus,  (Strab.  viiL  p.  343, 
h. ;  Athen.  riiL  p.  346,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  (Auserla.  Vatenbildcr,  i.  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Ctesilochus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  40),  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art.  [L.  U.] 

CLE  ARCH  US  (KA«*opX<>0»  *  Spartan,  son  of 
Ramphias.  In  the  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  B.  c.  41 2,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  Astyochus,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearchus. 
{Thuc.  viii.  8,  39.)  In  B.  c  410,  he  was  present 
At  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  under  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
.was  specially  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  (Died,  xiii. 
51  ;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  1.  %  16,  &c. ;  Plut.  Ale  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chatcedon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  be  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
corn  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  Axed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  harmost.  When  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  408, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
.  brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Clearchus  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Pharoabazus  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  HdL  i.  1.  §  35,  3.  §  15,  &c ;  Diod. 
xiii.  67;  Plut.  Ale  31;  Polyaen.  i.  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
B.  c  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Callicratidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain, 
(piod.  xiii.  98.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
.general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  isthmus,  the  ephors  repented 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  an  order  for  his 
recall  He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hellespont 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  condemned  to 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.  At  Byzantium, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  behaved  with 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  put  to  death  many  of 
the  chief  citizens  and  seized  their  property,  he 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  money,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  Spartans, 
according  to  Diodorus,  having  remonstrated  with 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  against  him  under 
Panthoides ;  and  Clearchus,  thinking  it  no  lonjrcr 
safe  to  remain  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Selym- 
bria.  Here  ho  was  defeated  and  besieged,  but 
effected  his  escape  by  night,  and  passing  over  to 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus.  The  prince, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, as  many  troops  as  possible  for  his  intended 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  Clearchui 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  levied 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyrus  should 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  against  the  neighbouring 
barbarians.  Plutarch  says, — a  statement  not  very 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  passed  against  him, — that  he  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  promote  in  all 
points  the  objects  of  Cyrus.  When  the  prince  had 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Clearchus  joined  him  at 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  2000  men  in 
all,  being,  according  to  Xenophon  (Anal.  iii.  1. 
§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the 
prince's  real  object.  When  the  actual  intention  of 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  march  further,  and  Clearchus,  attempting  to 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  their  hands.  Professing  then  to  come 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  up  a  show  of  vari- 
ance between  himself  and  Cyrus,  he  gradually  led, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  well,  to  perceive  the  difficulties  of  their 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  prince, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  them  to  advance. 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  treason, 
Clearchus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  into  the 
number  of  judges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  advise 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused.  At  the 
battle  of  Cunaxo,  B.  c  401,  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  which  rested  on  the 
Euphrates ;  from  this  position  be  thought  it  unsafe 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded ;  and  he  there- 
fore neglected  the  direction*  of  Cyrus,  who  had 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  his  force  the  enemy's 
centre.  Plutarch  blames  him  exceedingly  for  such 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  loss 
of  the  battle.  When  the  Greeks  began  their  re- 
treat, Clearchus  was  tacitly  recognized  as  their 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exhi- 
bited his  usual  qualities  of  prudence  and  energy, 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline.  At  length,  however,  being  desirous  of 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  Tissn  pho- 
nes, and  allaying  the  suspicions  wjiich  existed  I*- 
tween  him  and  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  their  solemn 
treaty,  Clearchus  sought  on  interview  with  the 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  nn  ngrcement  to 
punish  the  parties  on  both  Bides  who  had  laboured 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy  ;  and  Tis&aphentca 
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promised  that,  if  Clearchus  would  bring  his  chief  [ 
olficers  to  him,  he  would  point  out  those  who  had 
instilled  suspicion  into  him  against  their  country- 
men. Clearchus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generals  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  interview.  The  generals 
were  admitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  were  massacred.  Clear- 
chus  and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  in  their  favour,  were  all 
bel leaded,  with  the  exception  of  Mcnon,  who  pe- 
rished by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesios  in  the  main  agree ;  bnt 
from  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  besides  several 
apocryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  dogB 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  dear- 
th 114  a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  space  of  time,  an  overshadowing  grove 
of  palm-trees  arose  ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  favourite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
§§  1—21,  5.  §§  1 1—17,  6.  §§  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13, 
iL  1—6.  §  15;  Diod.  xiv.  12,  22-26 ;  Plut.  Ar- 
lax.  8,  18.)  [RE.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAsapxot),  a  citizen  of  Hcrac- 
leia  on  the  Kuxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
no  hies  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  tamper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
Pontus  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
person,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  he  had  gained  it,' while,  with  the  very 
frenzy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
butes of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ktpavros  to 
one  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assas- 
sination, against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
murdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  B.  c  353,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocratea,  the  latter  of 
whom  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  xv.  81,  xvL  36  ;  Just  xvi.  4,  5;  Polyaen. 
iL  30 ;  Memn.  op.  Phot  BiU.  224  ;  Plut  d*  Ale*. 
Fort.  ii.  5,  ad  I'rinc  inerud.  4  ;  Theopomp.  op. 
AUum.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Isocr.  ad  Timoth.  p.  423,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  «.  e.  K\4apxos  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
IL  ec  ;  Perison.  ad  Ael.  V.  II.  ix.  13.)  [R  E.J 

CLEARCHUS  (KA«opX<«)»  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle's pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  per- 
son whom  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  Tp*xe3««" 
rot,  or  the  diner  out.  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  found  in  Vossius  (dc  Hist.  Grace,  pp.  83,  84, 
ed.  Westermann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity: — 1.  Bi'ot,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
to  at  leaat  eight  books.  (See  A  then,  xii,  p.  548,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plato's  "Timneus."  (Fabric 
BiU.  Graec.  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  TlKartnmt  iyndpuor. 
(Diog.  Laert  iii  2.)  4.  Tl*pl  tiv  iv  -if  TlKdrmrot 
TloKirtla  uu&ifuaTiKws  tlpnp.lv  w.  5.  Ttpyidtoi,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus (vi.  p. 255),  from  Gergithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  Tltpl  *cu&*ias.  (Diog.  Laert. 
L  9  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7.  Tltpl  <pihlas. 
8.  Tlapoiulai,  9.  Tltpl  fpi<pvv%  on  riddles.  10. 
'Efwriad,  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (*.  g.  A  then.  xii. 
p.  553,  f.).  11.  Tltpl  ypatywv,  on  painting*. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  f.)  12.  TliptypaQal  ?  The 
reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init.)  is  doubtful  ; 
see  Dulechainp  and  Casaubon,  ad  loe.  13.  Tltpl 
vofMrqr,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  Tltpl  rmv  enftpwr, 
on  water-animals.  15.  Tltpl  Stvti*,  on  sand- wastes. 
16.  n«pl  OKtKtriir,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub. 
ad  At  ken.  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  Tltpl  Sa-rov,  the* 
genuincness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  BiU.  Grate.  Hi.  p.  481.)  Thi» 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refer* 
(Strom,  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  ho  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aclionus  Tacticus  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Hcracleia.  (See  Voas.  /.  c.  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Grose  iii.  p.  481.)  [R  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (K.rfapXos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown, 
fragments  are  preserved  from  his  KtBapybo? 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  KoptrBioi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  WdvZpoaoi  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown,  (i. 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyu.  p.  1 623, 47  ;  Meine  e, 
Com.  Gratv.  i.  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.  | 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronxe  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Pulycletus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  awribed  is 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vL  4.  §  2.  Comp.  Heyne, 
Optuc.  A  cod.  v  p.  371.)  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'RIDAS( K\tapiia$\  a  friend  of  Brasidaa, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thucydidea 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brosidos ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  forces,  B.  c  422. 
Clearidns  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  tho 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicies,  by 
giving  up  Amphipoli*,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipoliians  them- 
selves. (Thuc.  v.  10,  21,  34.)         [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putschius  from  « 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  **  Ar* 
Cledonii  Romani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Grammntici."  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donatus,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
part*,  the  former,  or  art  pn'iao,  containing  illus- 
trations of  the  Editio  Prima }  the  latter,  or  ars 
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CLEINIAS. 


CLEINOMACHUS. 


meuuda,  of  the  Ediiio  Stcunda.  [DoNATDS.]  Of 
Cledonius  personally  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  he  may  ha\e  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  University  established  in  the 
rnpitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Godofr.  ad  Cod.  Theodot.  14.  tit.  9  rol.  p.  203, 
&c.)  The  only  edition  ia  that  contained  in  the 
44  Grammaticne  Latinae  Anctores  Antiqui "  of 
Putschius,  4to.,  Hnnov.  1605,  pp.  1859—1939. 
(Osann,  Beitr'dge  xwr  Grieeh.  ttmi  Horn.  I.itteralnr- 
oweA.  vol  ii.  p.  314.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPOR  US,  a  phy- 
sician, who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  fl.  c,  a»  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him.  (H.  N.  xxiv.  101.)    [W.  A.  O  ] 

CLKIDE'MUS  (KAsforr/sat),  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
(iVmrfr.  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of -Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demus: — 1.  'E(trynT«a<Jt.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  (*.  r.  *T»f).  Casnubon  (oof  A  then. 
I.  c.)  and  Vosaius  (de  //tst  Grare.  p.  418,  ed. 
Westermann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon  ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  :  v.  'Elwynrcd.)  2. 
'AtdYi  (Athen.  vi.  p.  2.T5,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  i'lu- 
tarch(7A>v.  19,  27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  Tlptrrtryo. 
via,  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  ( Athen. 
xiv.  p.  660.  a.)  4.  NoVtoi,  a  passage  from  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  609,  a),  relating  to  the  tii>t  restoration  of 
Peisistratus  and  the  marriage  of  ilipparchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  B.  c  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut.  AritL  19.)  See  further  references 
in  VoMius  [I.  c).  [  K.  K. ) 

CLEI'GKNES  (KAfry/mO.  1.  A  citiien  of 
Acanthus,  sent  ns  ambassador  to  Sparta,  n  r.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Olynthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  successful.  ( Xen.  Hell,  v.  2. 
$  1 1.  See.;  Diod.  xv.  19,  Ac;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  a  very  obscure  passage  (Han.  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  (ad  Aria.  I.  r.),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char- 
latan of  the  day.  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KW.'«.)  1.  Son  of  Alcibiades, 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eury sacra,  the  son  of 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  This  Alcibiades  was  the 
contemporary  of  Cleisthenes[CLKiHTH  inks,  No.  2], 


whom  be  assisted  in  expelling  the  Peisistratidte 
from  Athens,  and  along  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently banished.  Cleinias  married  Deinomachs, 
the  daughter  of  Megach-s,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  third  naval  engagement 
at  Artemisium,  b.  c.  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  slain  in  B.  c  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coroneis, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod,  viii.  17;  Plot. 
Ale.  1 ;  Plat  Ale.  Prim  p.  1 12  ;  Thac.  t.  113.) 

2.  A  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Alcibiades. 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  fearing  lest 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  swir  from 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  education  with 
his  brother  Ariphron;  but  the  latter  sent  him  hsck 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  anything  of  him.  (Plat.  Prolog,  p.  3*20.) 
In  another  dialogue  (Ale.  Prim.  p.  118,  ad  fat.; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  toe.)  he  is  spoken  of  aa  quite  s 
madman. 

3.  Son  of  Axiochus,  and  the  same  who  is  intro- 
duced as  a  very  young  man  by  Plato  in  the 
"  Eitthydemus,"  was  first  cousin  to  No.  3  and  to 

Alcibiades. 

4.  The  father  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  The  Sicyo- 
ninns  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  thru 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pausanias.  of 
the  tyrants  Euthydemua  and  Timccleidas,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  joined 
with  Cleiuias  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  this 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seized  the  ty- 
ranny, B.&  264.  (Paua.  ii.  8;  Plut.  Amt.  2.) 
[  A  bantidar.  J  (EL] 

CLEI'NIAS  (K\*iwtas\  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, of  Tarentum,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato's,  as  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  other- 
wise worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  to  the  effect 
that  Plato  wished  to  burn  all  the  writings  of  De- 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
by  Amyclas  and  Cleinias.  In  his  practice.  I  lei- 
nias  was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  plaving  on  his 
harp ;  and,  when  Prorns  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  his 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (comp.Thrige, 
Rn  Cyrrnmriitm,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  htm  except  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyrene, 
and  supplied  him  with  moner  to  the  full  extent  «t* 
his  loss,  (lamblich.  Vit.  iyk.  ll,  31,  33;  Ad. 
V.  If.  xiv.  23 ;  Pcriaan.  ad  lot:  ;  Chamael.  Pont. 
ap.  A  (hen.  xiv.  p.  623,  f.;  Diod.  Frugm.  lib.  x.; 
Fabric.  Jiibl.  Gnm.  i.  pp.  840,  886.)     [E  E.] 

CLEINIS(KA*7w),  the  husband  of  Harpeand 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygius,  Harpnsus,  and  Arte- 
micha.    He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Having 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  arses  to 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  custom  st 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  com- 
manded that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  should 
be  sacrificed.    Lycius  and  Harpnsus,  the  sons  of 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in   sacrificing  asses, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  so  as  to 
attack   the  family  of  Cleinis.    Other  divinities 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  family,  and  changed 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.    (Anton  Lib. 
20.)  [I..  S.] 

CLEINO'MACHUS  (KAeu^/taxu),  a  Megaric 


philosopher  of  Thuriuin,  is  said  bj  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tias  (iL  112)  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed 
treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectics 
f w*pl  d^iwuaru-v  md  KariryoprifiAruv).  We  learn 
from  Suidae  (*.  v.  ndfJjW),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
nourished  about  330  B.  a,  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Brvso,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  Cieinomachas.    We  may  therefore  set  the  date 

same  century.  [E.  E.] 

CLEIO.  [Meats.] 
CLEl'STHENES  (K\tur94vtit). 


ymus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
from  Orthagoras,  who  foundc 


1.  Son  of 
He  waades- 
the  dynasty 

about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod,  vi.  126 ; 
Aristot.  Polit,  v.  12,  ed  Bekk.;  Paus.  ii.  8 ;  M  Ul- 
ler,  Dor.  L  8.  §  2.)    In  B.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
have  assisted  with  bis  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.    (Paus.  x.  37  ;  Aesch.  c  Cte*.  §  107,  &c  ; 
Clinton,  F.  //.  sub  anno,  595.)    We  find  Cids- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer's  poems,  because  Argos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolcpsis,  the  tragic 
choruses  in  which  Adrastus,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
commemorated.  (Herod,  v.  67;  sec  Nitssch,  Afcle- 
tern.  i.  p.  153,  &c.)    Muller  [I.e.)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
at  Sicyon.    The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  ('T£t<u,  'OrcaTat,  Xotp*arcu), 
while  to  his  own  tribe  he  gave  the  title  of  'Ap\iKcun 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tive for  this  given  by  Muller  (Dor.  iii.  4.  §  3) 
seems  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotus which  he  sets  aside;  and  the  historian's 
hat  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  bis 
in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  v.  67, 68.) 
From  Aristotle  (/'-./.     12)  we  learn,  that  Cleis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
adopted  in  his  general  government.    His  adminis- 
tration also  appears  to  nave  been  characterized  by 
much  magnificence,  and  Pausanias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (arod  KA.,<r0«V««,i)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.   (Paus.  ii.  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
his  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  h  .  c.  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  gomes. 
(See  Clinton  and  M'uller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid. 

[Ao  ARISTA.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megacles  and  Agarista, 
t  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  the 


CLEISTHENE9. 

ment  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  urged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias.    Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagoras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.    There  is  therefore  less 
truta  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocratcs 
(Atyiapay.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.    The  principal 
change  whieh  he  introduced,  and  oat  of  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  last 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship.  (Comp. 
Arist.  1WU.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thrige,  Rt*  Cyr*K 
§  48.)    The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  fkvk+ 
and  of  the  uaunpapiai  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  tpparpteu  were  indevd  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  Styuu  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.    According  to  Aelian  (  V.  ff. 
xiii.  24)  Cleisthenes  was  also  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufferer ;  and 
is  partly  borne  out  by  Diodorns  (xi.  55),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peisistratidae  (but  see  Plut  A'w.  1 1  ;  Hur- 
pocrnt  t.  v.  "\Tr*xxpx°s\  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Aristotle  (PoliL  iii.  2,  ed  Bekk.)  that  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood ;  bat  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.   By  some  again  he 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  I  e.  five 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.  (Wachsrauth, 
vol.  i.  p.  360,  Eng.  transL ;  but  see  Muller,  Eu- 
menid.  $  64,  Ac.)    The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  political  rape- 
riority  for  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagoras  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
I.    Heralds  accordingly 
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Lacedaeraon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  the  accursed  family  («Vo- 
7«7i),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon's 
murder.  [Cylon.J  Cleisthenes  having  withdrawn, 
Cleomcncs  proceeded  to  expel  700  families  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.  But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis, 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.  On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  front 
Attica.  The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleis- 
thenes and  the  700  banished  families  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69—73,  vi  131 ;  comp. 
Diet  of  Ant.  pp.  156,  235,  323,  &o,  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate 
profligacy  brought  him  more  than  once  under  tho 
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huh  oi  Aristophanes.  Thus  the  Clouds  are  Raid 
to  take  the  form  of  women  when  they  see  him 
(iVtt6.  354);  and  in  the  Tkcsmapkorkuutae  (574, 
&c.)  he  brings  information  to  the  women,  as  be ing 
a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilocho*  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  character  he  appears  to  haTe  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
StwpSt.  (Top.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ack 
1 18  and  Eq.  1371  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  beard,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Comp. 
Elmsl.  adAch.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITA'GORA  (KAsiTo-yepa),  a  lyric  poetess 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Waspt  (v.  1245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  Danaids.  She  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  aThessalian, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (Schol.  in  Aridoph.  Veep.  1239, 
1245,  Lysutr.  1237  ;  Suid.  Hesych.  t.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KXtirapxos),  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea.  After  Plutarchus  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Eretria  by  Phocion, 
B.  c.  350,  popular  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarchus  as  tyrants.  (Plut.  Phoc.  13;  Dcm.  deCor. 
§  86,  PkHi/ii.  in.  §§  68,  69.)  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  c.  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Maeedon.  (PhUipp.  iii.  §  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  (Philip,  iii.  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
Parmenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending. ambas- 
sadors to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  A  esc  nines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitarchus  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Callias,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed ;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  B.  c.  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Euboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistidcs,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho- 
cion, by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Phtlistidea  were 
expelled  from  their  respective  cities.  (Aesch.  c. 
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Cte$.  §§  85—103;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252,  &c.f 
Diod.  xvi  74;  Plut.  Dem.  17.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (K\tlrapxot),  son  of  the  his- 
torian  Deinon  (PUn.  H.  N.  x.  49),  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  that  of  Curtiua,  who  is  thought  to  bare 
closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate 
it  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  differing  from  Cleitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  (da 
Leg.  L  2)  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  production 
in  question  (rd  'AA^eu-opo*),  and  mentions 
him  again  (BruL  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  bis  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Quintilian  says  (Inst. 
Or.  x.  1),  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  his 
veracity  ;  and  Longinus  (de  Sublim.  $  3 ;  comp. 
Toup.  ad  loe.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and 
inflated,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophocles, 
afUMpnt  /*•>  aM<TKOii,  $op6*tas  8*  strep.  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  (Them.  27,  Alex.  46),  and 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeum,  and  Stmbo. 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  words 
(y\£<ratu\  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athcnaeus, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabric. 
Dihl.  Graee.  iii  p.  38 ;  Voss,  de  Mitt.  Graee.  p.  90, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITE  (KAsfnj),  a  daughter  of  king  Merop*, 
and  wife  of  Cycicua.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  herself,  and 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  death, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cleite. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  967,  1063,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 
CLEITODE'MUS.  [Clbidbmds.] 
CLEITO'MACH  US  (KA«vo>ax«)»  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Ila>drubal  in  his  own 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  1 46  b.  c  He  there 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Carneades,  under  whose 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  be  also  studied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri- 
patetics. Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitomachus 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Cam  cades 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  8.  c  129.  (Comp.  Steph.  Bvs-  t.v.  Kapxn- 
Stir.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  as  hue 
as  b,  c.  1 1 1,  at  all  events,  as  Crass  us  beard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books 
(0i6Ma,  Diog.  Laert /.  e.),  only  a  few  titles  are 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  h 


neades,  from  whose  views 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  in  &  a  146,  he  wrote  a  work 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  taken 
from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  sup- 
plies even  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (Cic 
Turn:,  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  Sood  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Cleitoma- 
chus, and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry, 
penetration,  and  philosophical  talent  (Acad,  ii  6,- 
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81.)  He  sometimes  translate*  from  the  works  of 
Cleitomachus,  as  for  instance  from  the  MDf  susti- 
nendis  Offenaionibus,v'  which  was  ia  four  books. 
(Aea*l.  ii.  31.) 

Cleitomnchus  appear*  to  have  been  well  known 
to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
works  were  dedicated  to  illustrious  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
rinus,  consul  in  B.  c.  149.  (Cic.  Aecul.  ii.  3*2.) 

Cleitomachus  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
(wtpi  alp*<rw»).  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric  DM.  Grate  iii.  p.  168 ;  Brucker,  Hist. 
PkiL  I  p.  771;  Oralli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  pp.159, 160; 
Suid.  *.  t>  K\*tT6(iax°*')  [A.S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KAfiT<Wx»f),  »  Thebon 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausnnias 
(vi.  15  ;  comp.  Suid.  a.  v.  K\*tr6fuixos).  He  won 
the  prise  atOlympia  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  141. 
(b.  c.  216.)  Aelion  mentions  (  V.  II.  iii.  30)  his 
great  temperance,  and  the  core  he  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [E.  E.J 

CLEITO'NYAIUS(KAf*T«™/iM).  an  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybarisare  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (I'arolt. 
Min.  10,  21.)  His  Tragical  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch {de  Fluv.  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  have  been 
a  collection  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  Q^wiiMui'  for  rpayuciv  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Voss.  de  IIUL  Grate,  p. 
418,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEITOPHON  (KX«T«p«y),  a  Rhodian  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  ascribed  :  1.  roXoTtmi,  a  history  of 
the  Gauls  from  which  Plutarch  (Parallel.  Mi*.  15) 
gives  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpcia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennus.  2.  'Iv8i«£,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  (de  FJur.  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  'lroAurd.  4.  KtI(T«t,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  (Plut  de  Flue.  6. 
$  4),  from  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdunum.  (See  Vom.  de  Hid.  Grace. 
pp.  418,419.)  [E.E.] 

CLEITUS  (KKutos).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyplus, 
murdered  by  Cleitc.    (Apollod.  ii.  I.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
250;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peisenor  of  Troy,  slain  by  Teucrus. 
(Horn.  IL  xv.  445,  &c.) 

4.  The  beloved,  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Silhon,  th2  father  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon's  death  she  married 
Clcitus  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Conon,  Nurrat.  10 ;  Parthen.  Erot.  6  ) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egypt 
(Conon,  Norrat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KA«to»  or  KA«Td*r).  1.  Son  of 
B.irdylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.]  In  B.  c, 
835,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
his  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
•d.antag-;  of  the  Illyrians  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tircly  in  the  strong  positions  the  v  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Glaucias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams,  of- 
fered by  the  Iilyrinns  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (Arr.  A  nab.  i.  5,6;  Plut. 
A  lax.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xviL  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  surnamcd  M«Aa».  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lanice  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  lie  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  B.  c.  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
"Ayyua  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxi.  3) ;  and  when,  in 
b.  c.  330,  the  guards  (4ra2pot)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
eslion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  B.C  328,  Artabuzus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Clcitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Moracanda  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  .the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  fact  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  different  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  bis  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage-  from  Euripides  (Androm. 
683;  &c)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seized 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xrii.  21,  57 ;  Wess.  ad  loc.;  Plut  Alar.  1 6, 50-52  ; 
Arr.  Anab.  i.  15,  iii  1 1,  27,  iv.  8,  9 ;  Curt  iv.  13. 
$  26,  viiL  1 ;  Just  xii.  G.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  snrnamed 
Atvn6s  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelion  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  homo  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterus  in  b.  a  324.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  539,  c;  AeL  V.I  J.  ix.  3;  Just  xii.  12;  Arr. 
Anab.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war,  b.  c.  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinades.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Triparadeisus,  b.  c  321,  he  ob« 
tained  from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydiat 
and  when  Antigonus  was  advancing  to  disposes 
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him  of  it,  in  a  c.  319,  after  Anti pater V  death,  he 
garrisoned  the  principal  cities,  and  sailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  Poly- 
sperchon.  In  B.  c  318,  after  Polysperchon  had 
been  baffled  at  Megalopolis,  he  sent  Cleitus  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  prevent  any  force* 
of  Antigonus  from  passing  into  Europe,  and  also 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidaeus,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Cius.  [Sec  p.  350,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  sent  against  him  by  Cassander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Byzantium,  in  which  Cleitus 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Hut  his  success  ren- 
dered him  over-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troop*  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
surprised  by  Antigonus  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  he  sailed  him- 
self. Having  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviii.  1.%  3f),  52,  72.)  [E.  E.] 
CLEMENS  (KMpi)?),  a  Greek  historian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  («.  r.),  respecting  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
the  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieronymus  on  the  figures 
of  I socrates  (v«pl  top  'laoKparixtSv  crxiMtfrrwi'), 
and  other  treatises.  Ruhnken  {I'raef.  ad  Tim. 
Lex.  p.  x.)  supposes  that  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  gramma- 
rian, but  one  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (*.  v. 
£n\r})  and  Suidas  (*.  re.  "Hpat,  mi\ln&o\ot),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  frequently  in  the  Byzantine 
writer*.    (Vossius,  de  Hidor.  Craec.  p.  416,  ed. 

CLEMENS  (KXrf^ni),  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Poetu- 
mus,  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master's, 
and  who  availed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  a.  n.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  was  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ti- 
borios ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
palace.  This  was  in  a.  d.  16.  (Toe  Ann.  ii.  39, 
40 ;  Dion  Cojm.  Ivii.  1 6 ;  comp.  Suet  TUt.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavius  Clemens,  usually  surnamod  Alexan- 
dra us,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Athens, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  m 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epipban.  Haer.  xxvii.  6)  have  boon  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  be  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
It  appears,  from  hi*  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  the  East  At 
length,  coming  to  Kgypt  he  sought  out  Pantaenns, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  whom  he  prised  far  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
u  l..-trj.        :  ui  hristianity  hefo 
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favourably  inclined  towards  it  in  cenwqu^nce  of 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  he  first  became  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Pantacnus,  though  Neander  thinks  otherwise. 
After  he  had  joined  the  Alexandrian  church,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  a.  d.  190  he  was 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  beloved  preceptor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  year 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Sevcrus.  In  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  many  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  spots.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  recommended  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representing  him 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtuous  and  well- 
known,  whom  they  hud  already  seen,  and  who 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Christ 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenns  and  Clement  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  206, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  returned  before  211,  because  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenns  as  master  of  the 
school.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Origen.  Guorike  thinks,  that  he  died  in  21 3 ;  but 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  Schrockh, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  220.  Hence 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Ca- 
racal la,  193—217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  Clement 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  But  in  his  mental  cha- 
racter the  philosopher  predominated.  His  learn- 
ing was  great,  his  imagination  lively,  his  power  of 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  unduly  prone 
to  speculation.  An  eclectic  in  philosophy,  he 
eagerly  bought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  light  of 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  ont  of  all  systems 
such  truths  as  commended  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment **  I  espoused,"  says  he,  **  not  this  or  that 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatever  any 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  aO  that  being  selected,  I  call  philoso- 
phy.'*1 He  is  supposed  to  havo  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  any 
of  the  fathers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveness  of  mind  Clement  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  He  never  develops  great  principles, 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  be- 
come trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fancy  rather  than 
fixed  rules  deduced  from  common  sense.  He  pur* 
sues  no  definite  principle*  of  exposition,  neither 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  religious 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  no 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  were  pre- 
posterous to  recur  to  them  for  sound  exegesis,  or 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  much  lees  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  laid  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  Christian 
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Doubtless  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
education  and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  persona 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modes  of  thought 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
speculative  philosopher  is  still  more  prominent 
than  the  theologian — the  allegoriser  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appears — the  metaphy- 
»n  eclipacB  the  Christian. 
The  works  of  Clement  which  have  reached  us 
i  his  Aeyet  \lperrprrrut6s  wpot  'EWrjvas  or  Hor- 
tatory Address  to  the  Greeks ;  TlcuBayaeyit,  or 
Teacher ;  irpwuurtit,  or  Miscellanies ;  and  Tts  6 
<n*£6utvot  WKovaiot ;  Qui*  Dive*  talvetur  1  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  "VTrorvKwre.it  in  eight 
books  ;  wcpl  rev  Tl&axa,  Le.de  Paschate ;  wepl 
'Sr^rreias,  ue.de  Jejunio  ;  s"«pl  KaraAoAiaj,  i.  e, 
de  CHitrecCaUime  ;  Tlporprwrucis  els  'TmuMnliv,  i.  a 
Kthortatio  ad  Patieutiam ;  KwiJf  'ExirAipricumKe'f, 
i.  c.  Canon  Ka "le» uuti'w,  or  de  Canonibus  Ecdesias- 
ticis ;  els  Tyjv  npoerjrnv  *Ap«»s,  On  the  Projihrt 
Atnot ;  srspl  Tlporolas  and  "Oooi  Steupipot.  If  the 
CrorvTiictis  be  the  same  as  the  Adumbration** 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter's  edition.  Perhaps  the  lK\oyal  tie  reiv 
irpixpijTixmv,  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  urrorirwoicus.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  are 
also  fir  r£y  BroSoVoM  teal  ttjj  ivaToXucijs  koXou- 
ftirrfs  &&zo~Ka.\laS  Kar&  toi)s  Oiahevrlrou  XpoVov* 
4*nou\ali  i.  e.  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotos  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinus.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylburg  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
triously collected  by  Pptter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Clement's  works ;  but  Fabricius, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  tho  works  of 
Ilippolytus,  published  some  of  the  fragments  mora 
fully,  along  with  several  not  found  in  Potter's  edi- 
tion. There  are  also  fragments  in  the  Biblinth. 
Pntr.  of  Gallnnd.  In  various  ports  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  voL  ii. 
p.  1045.) 

His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a 
whole.  In  the  Hortatory  Address  his  design  was 
to  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
theism as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Paedagoyue  takes 
up  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
address,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct  In  the  first  chapter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  term  Puetl<.i<j<njttey — 
one  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pre- 
ceptor is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  tho 
children  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
believers.     The  author  goes  into  minutiae  and 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  Stromata  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probably  the  lost  book  did  not  proceed  fmm 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  phiiosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  for  su- 
blime speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  ris  i  au&ntros  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par- 
ticularly exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  f/ypotyposes  in  eight  books  (throrv- 
ircfom,  translated  adumbrationes  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius  ( Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fabulous  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Onostic 
heretics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement's 
works : — Victorii,  Florentiae,  1 550,  foL,  Greece. 
This  is  the  editio  princeps.  Frid.  Sylburgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Herveti,  "  Pro- 
trepticus  et  Paedagogus,"  et  Stroszae  libri  viii. 
**  Stromatum,"  Florent  1551,  fol.  Lat.  Herveti, 
14  Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,"  Basil. 
155b\  foL  and  1566,  foL,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  fol. 
in  the  Bibliotbeca  Pntrum,  vol.  iii.  1677,  fol.  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.  Gr.  et 
Lat.;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  fol.,  Paris,  1641, 
fol.  and  Colon.  1688,  fol.  Potteri,  Oxoil  1715, 
fol.  2  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best.    Oberthiir,  Wirceb.  1788—69,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat.    Klou,  Lips.  1880—34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Greece.  A.  B.  Cailleau,  in  the  «*  Collec- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Putrum,"  Paris,  1827 
&c.,  vol.  iv.  8vo.  Lat.  The  treatise  **Quis 
Dives  sal  vet  ar"  wns  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Segaar,  Traj.  1816,  8vo. ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  IL  Olshauaen,  Regiom.  1831, 
1 2mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nourry's  Apparatus  ad  BibL  maxim. 
Patrum,  Paris,  1703,  fol.  lib.  iii. ;  P.  H.  de  Groot, 
De  Clem.  Alesandr.  Disp.  Groning.  18*26,  8vo.  ; 
H.  E.  F.  Guerike,  Comment.  Hutor.  et  Theoloy.  de 
ScJiola,  <juuc  Alexandriae floruit,  Catechetical  Halae, 
1824-25,  8vo.;  Matter,  Essai  kistor.  sur  tKcoU 
(TAlexandrie,  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Redepcn- 
ning,  Origines,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  De 
Fidci  Gnoseoeque  Jdeae,  qua  ad  se  invicem  atone  ad 
Philosophiam  re/eratur  ration*  secundum  mentem 
dementis  Alex-,  Heidefb.  1811,  8vo.;  AUgemcine 
Gesch.  der  Christ  Religion  und  Kirchc,  i.  3,  Ham- 
burg, 1827,  8vo.;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirvhen- 
^cktchUtfunfle  Auflaov,  2  vols.  Halle,  1843,  8vo.j 
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Baur,  Die  Christliclia  Gnosis,  Tubing.  ]  835,  8vo.; 
Dahne,  De  ymUffti  Ciementis  Alex.  Hal.  1831, 8vo.; 
Bp.  Knye's  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Loudon,  1835,  8vo. ;  Da- 
vidson's Sacred  Jl.rmencutic*,  Edinb.  1043,  8vo.; 
Cave's  Historic  IMeraria^  Lond.  1688,  fol.;  Giese- 
lcr's  Tejrt-book  t>f  Ecvltsutstical  History*  translated 
by  Cunningham,  Philodelph.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo. 
vol.  i. ;  Euseb.  HUtor.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  et  vi,  cd. 
Hcinichcn,  1K27— 30,  Lips.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETl'NUS,  a  man  of  Senso- 
rial rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Domitian, 
was  appointed  by  Mucionus  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  in  a.  d.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  father 
had  formerly  held  under  Caligula,  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
G'8.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  have 
l«en  regarded  as  altogether  void,  as  Suetonius 
•ays  (Tib.  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
Lfom.  11.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(Ep.  L  10,  iv.2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  oronght  to  trial 
about  A.  o.  1 95,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severn*,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.   (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, a.  D.  95,  and  married  Domililla,  also  a  relation 
of  Domitian.  His  father  was  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  Domit.  10.)  Domitian  had  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian  ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  latter.  (Suet.  Domit.  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
says  (lxvii.  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
chargo  of  atheism,  for  which,  be  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  be  had  become  a 
Christian;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lostr.  Apoll.  viii.  15;  Kuseb.  //.  E.  iii.  14 ;  Hie- 
ronym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at 
Rome,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  origiually  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  is  described  in  a  work  called  7*.  Flavii 
tiementis  I'm  Consularis  et  Afartyris  Tumulus 
illtutratus*  Urbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[Clkmkn*  Romanuh.]  [O.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponius, 
for  Pomponius  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  ches,  on  bis  authority,  a  consti- 
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tution  of  the  emperor  Antoninus:  "Paetumefax 
Clemens  aicbat  imperii torem  Antoninum  const  i- 
tuisse.^  (Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  s.  21.  §  1.)  The  name 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  belongs 
to  Pius,  Marcus,  L.  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla, 
Geta,  Diadumcnus,  and  Elagabalua ;  but  in  the 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoninus, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caracalla,  M.  Au- 
relius,  or  Pius — usually  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  used  by  a  juriBt  who  lived  earlier  than  Caracalla, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  Pius.  (Zimmern, 
It.  R.  G.  i.  p.  184,  n.  8.)  Here  it  probably  denotes 
Pius  of  whom  Pactumeius  Clemens  may  be  khji- 
posed  to  have  been  a  contemporary.     [J.  T.  fJ.] 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bishop  nf 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St. 
Paul  mentions  (Phil.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  "his  f.-lbuv 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Rook  of  Life.** 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addr»-*4cd 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  probably 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  style  of 
the  second,  Neander  (Kirchen</rscL  iii.  p.  1100) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  rather  than 
an  epistle.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed. The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
PauL  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  i*l  vd 
rfp.ua  Ttjs  Svatoes — a  passage  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  which  he 
mentions,  Rom,  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter- 
polation (§  40,  &c).  In  these  chapters  is  sud- 
denly introduced,  in  the  midst  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions, a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  tbe  theory 
of  the  former  is  transferred  to  the  latter.  This 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  later -age, 
and  is  opposed  to  tho  rest  of  the  epistle,  which 
uniformly  speaks  of  tbe  church  and  its  offices  in 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fathers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahab  is 
quoted  as  an  example  of  faith  and  hospitality,  the 
fact  of  her  hanging  a  scarlet  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  through 
Christ's  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  ts  wise 
and  good  we  arc  surprised  to  find  the  fable  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  apostolical  fathers, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  the 
goapels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  epistle 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  several  of 
St  PauL  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authorship 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passage*  are 
quoted  [I  §  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  formula 
yiypunra^  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  we 
also  find  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Judith;  a  traditionary  conversation  ia 
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related  between  our  Lord  and  St  Peter;  and  a 
•lory  is  given  from  the  spurious  gospel  to  the1  Egyp- 
tians. (Ep.  ii.  §  12;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strma.  iiL 
p.  465.)  The  genuineness  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epistle  is  denied  by  Jerome  (CaUtl.  c.  15)  and 
Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  113),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author .  earlier  than  Euscbius.  Besides  these 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserved  as  Cle- 
ment's in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fair  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
arc  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  hare  appealed  to 
such  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  also  falsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  liecoynitionea 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Ruffinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself,  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  rccog- 
nixes  his  father,  whom  be  had  lost.  Of  this  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Gcrsdorf  in  his  BiUio- 
tkeca  Puiruin  Eeclesutsticorum  Luiinorum  telecta. 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  also  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  Ueher  den 
Ursprung  tutd  In  hall  der  AposioL  Consiitutionen, 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Clemen-  j 
tines, — homilies  of  a  Judaixing  tendency,  and 
supposed  by  Neander  (Genetische  Etdtcickr/uuy,  Sec 
p.  367)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
iiitish  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement's  life  are  quite 
unknown.  Tillcmont  ( !\  ft  moires,  ii.  p.  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavius  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitinn.  It  is  supposed,  that  Tmjan  ba- 
nished Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Grabe  (Spic.  J 'air.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  A.  D.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  whilo  others  prefer  a.  d. 
95,  during  Domitian's  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Pntric  Young,  the  king's  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Alcxandrinus,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  tent  by  Cyrillus  Lucnris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Kous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 650 ;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669  ;  Cotelerius,  at 
Paris,  in  lf>72;  Ittig,  at  Leipxig,  1699;  Wotton, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacoh*on,  at  Oxford,  in  18^8;  and  by  llefele, 
at  Tubingen,  11139.  Most  of  the  above  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  fathers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  llefele 's  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  Grcnfell,  one  ! 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans-  '■. 
,f  Che'valli. 


lation  is  that  of  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1033),, 
founded  on  a  previous  translation  made  bv  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  1 693.  [G.  E.  L.  C.l 

CLEMENS,  TERE'NTl  US,  a  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Julianus,  whom  he  once  cites 
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by  the  expression  Julianus  notfer.  (Dig.  28.  tit  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  ho  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianus,  but  that  ho  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit  7.  s.  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  ho  was  the  same  person  as  Puctumeius 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but,  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  cither  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaen,  with  the  title  **  Ad  Lege* 
Libri  xx.,"  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blume's  hypothesis,  to  the 
da»$ii  edictalis),  arc  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
are  explained  by  Hcineccius  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  ct  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clkmkns  Pactumeius.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right,  and  a 
lance  in  her  left  band.  ( Claud  ian,  De  Laud.  StU, 
ii.  6,  Ac;  Stat  T/teb.  xii.  481,  &c ;  comp.  Hirt, 
Afythoi.  Bilderbuch,  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOBIS.  [Biton.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  (KAcoeVnAiV*),  called  also 
CLEOBULE'NK  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KA.oeW 
Aifnj,  KAeofcwAij),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  father  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  pave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  relation 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Cleobulus],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cretin  us, 
called  KAcoffovAotu,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Atbenaeus.  (Pint 
de  I'tflh.  Oruc.  14,  Conv.  vii  Sap.  3 ;  Diog.  Laert 
i.  89  ;  Menag.  ad  loc  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom*  iv.  19  ; 
Suid.  s.  r.  KAeolovAteii  ;  Arist  Met.  iii.  2.  §  12  ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  171,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  loc. ; 
Fabric.  BtiJ.  Graec.  iL  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  277.)  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thales.  (Diog. 
Laert  L  22  )  [E.  K] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KAc&ovAos).  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citizen  of  Lin- 
dus in  Rhodes,  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  89 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon's,  and  must  hare  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
b.  c  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  ns 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  tyrant  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dians,  and  Plutarch  (de  E»  ap.  Dtlph.  8)  speak,  of 
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him  ae  a  tyrant.  These  statement!  may,  however, 
lie  reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  hare  held,  as 
o.'«ru|i»'TjTTji,  nn  authority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (A  risk  PiJU.  iii.  14,  15,  ad  fin. 
iv.  10,  cd.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cleobulus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
He  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(%p<ftav%)  m  verse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  have 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat,  1'hnrdr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  (*h  6  irarjfp,  wa?3«i  oi 
SvwSswa,  r.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Clcobuline.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  nge  of  sixty,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  arc  on  record,  and  one  of  them  ni 
least, — 5«iV  r wo ik i tttv  tcJj  bvyarifKit,  irapOivovt 
utv  n)*  i)\iK(av,  rif  8i  4>pov*lv  yvfalxat,  —  shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  views  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  generally  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
acted  on  them  is  clear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Di»g.  Lae'rt.  i.  89 — 93  ;  Suid.  $.  v. 
KK*66ov\ot  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  14  ;  Fabric. 
JiiU.  Grace,  ii.  pp.  117,  1-1,  654  ;  comp.  Diet,  nf 
Ant.  *.  r.  XfAioVmo.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KAfftM&of),  ephor  with 
XeiMires  at  Sparta  u.  C.  422  1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  p-»nce  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  ephomlty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  I^icedaemo- 
uian  league  so  as  to  include  the  Argives,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war- party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  36 — 
38.)  [A.  H.C.] 

CI.EO'CHARES  (K\*oX«^0»  »  Greek  orator 
of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Dcmochares  and  the  philosopher  Arocsilaa, 
to Wardl  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
de  ftifur.  Srntent.  p.  1,3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora- 
tions is  giren.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric  :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and 
Di-mosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  cd.  Bekker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Maccdon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pscudo- Plutarch 
(tic.  Vit.  X  Or.  viii.  25,  p.  845,  c).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Cleocharcs  inserted  the  obser- 
vation in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  hie  orations  are  extant  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
566;  Diog.  La.-rt.  iv.  41;  Ruhnkcn,  ad  Rutit. 
Lnp.  i.  p.  5,  Ac,  and  HUt.  Crii.  Or.  Gr.  63,  pp. 
185,  186  ;  Westermann,  GescJt.  dcr  Bcrcdtsatnkeit 
in  Gricchmlawl,  §  76.)  [P  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  ( KA«<$*piTos ),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thmaybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  n.  c.  404,  being  remark- 
able for  a  very  powerful  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  t\  rants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
w.ir.  (Xen.  IM.  ii.  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (Han,  1433), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Ciui'suis  by  way  of  wing*  to  Cleocritu*,  nnd  send 
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them  up  into  the  air  together  to  aqnirt  vinegar 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  passage 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  mentions  him  (Av. 
876),  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  an  allusion 
to  his  stature.    (See  Schol.  ad  loc.)        [E.  E.] 

CLEODAEU3  ( KAe&atot ),  a  ton  of  the 
Heraclcid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his 
father  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Peloponnesus.  In 
after  times  he  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (A polled, 
ii.  8.  §  2 ;  Pnus.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CEEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  ( K\»6Smxot 
Md\x<>s),  an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  latter  by  Josephus.  (A  *t.  i. 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchns  ia  said  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  Cleodemus  in 
Greek.  [E.  EL] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KA«*Huor),  the  name  of  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Srptem 
Sapimtum  Conririum  (c  10,  cd.  Tauchn.),  and  said 
to  have  used  cupping  more  frequently  than  any 
other  physician  of  his  age,  and  to  have  brought 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  G.) 

CLEOETAS  (KAeolrat),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, celebrated  for  the  skilful  construction  of  the 
<Is?«rtf  or  starting  place  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  vi.  20.  §  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (i.  24  (  3.) 
As  he  waa  the  son  and  father  of  an  Aristocles 
(Visconti,  Oeupres  dit*rte$,  vol.  iii.  p  372), 
Thiersch  (E^pochen  d.  lid. I.  Kun*l.  p.  281,  &c.) 
and  Sillig  (fatal,  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristocles,  the  bro- 
ther of  Canachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  assign 
him  therefore  to  Ol.  61.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  passages 
of  Pausanias  ( vi.  3.  ;  J,  vi.  9.  £  1 )  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cleoetas  was  an  Athenian. 
His  name  occurs  (Ol.  86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  loam,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias'  assis- 
tants, that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympus, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  a-;>n-.s. 
(M  tiller,  de  Phuiia,  i.  13  ;  Rockh,  Corp.  InxrripU 
Grace,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884  ;  Schultz,  in  Jakui 
Jahrbucher  fur  PhUologic^  1 829,  p.  73 ;  Brunn, 
Artific.  lilx-rae  Graceiae  trmjvjrtL,  p.  23.)    [L.  0  ] 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KAeoVx©*).  I.  It  is  sup 
posed  that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name, 
contemporary  with  Cratinus ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cratinus  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  (ap.  At/ten.  xiv.  p.  638,  f.) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Unc^ppas  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machus,  and  that  for  rrZ  K\ti.^.d\CMi  and  i  KA«o- 
ua\.n  we  ought  to  read  t<£  K  \ topA  x uv  and  6  KA«o 
ud\»v.  (Bergk,  Reliq.  Cottu  Att.  p.  23,  Ac; 
Meinekc,  Frag.  Com.  Grace,  ii.  pp.  27—29 ; 
Gnbsippus.)  Of  Clconmchua,  the  father  of  One- 
sippus  nothing  ia  known,  unlesa  he  be  the  same 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  but  having  fallen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  poems  of  a  very 
licentious  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  648;  Tricha, 
de  Metric,  p.  34.)  From  the  resemblance  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Gnesippn*, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  ia  the  same  person  as 
the  father  of  Gnesippua  •  but  Strabo  mentions  him 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  such  a 
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way  that,  if  be  adheres  in  this  case  to  his  usual 

practice  of  giving  the  names  in  chronological  order, 
this  Cleomachus  would  fall  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Gnesippus.  Ilia  name  was  given  to  a 
variety  of  the  Ionic  a  Majore  metre.  (Ilepiiaestion, 
xL  p.  62,  ed.  Oaisfbrd.)  [P.  S.]  . 

CLEO'MBROTUS  ( K\*4fiSporos ),  son  of 
Anaxandrides  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieus 
and  Lconidas  and  half-brother  of  Cleomcnes. 
(Herod,  v.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  c.  480,  for  PleUtarchus  infant 
son  of  Lconidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthmus.  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plntaea.  Whe- 
ther Cleombrotus  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
preftMon  of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  M  that  lie  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun." 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct.  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  B.  c.  480  (thus  Miiller, 
Prolcyom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero- 
dotus very  favourable  to  TuirlwaH's  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  (//«/.  of  Greece,  ii.  p. 
3*28.)  He  left  two  sons — the  noted  Pausanias 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicomedes. 
(Time  i.  107.)  [A.  II.  C] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  I.  (KWpfc>»TOf).  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
Pausanias.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Aoesifoms 
I.  in  the  year  380  u.  c,  nud  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Sparta  [Pklopiuah],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  B,  c.  378,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Tltcban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
drins  as  harmost  at  Thespiao.  On  his  march  home 
his  army  suffered  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  Auksilaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
again  effected  nothing,  but  returned  to  Sparta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Ciihaeron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfac- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[Chabrias;  Poixts.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Pbocis,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
boiia,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
bis  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroncia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Crcusis,  which  be  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Lcuctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  tattle,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
former  slowness  to  act  against  the  Thebans  and 
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I  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tus of  rashness  in  Bghting,  Cicero  (Of.  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  the  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pelopidao] 
he  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
held.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fall  decided  tho 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Agxsipolis  II.    (Xcn.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 

59,  vi.  1.  §  1,  c  4.  §  15 ;  PluU  Pdop.  13,  20-23, 
Ages.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51—55;  Pans.  i.  13.  §2, 
iii.  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2—4  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  Hi.  I. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  IL,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
io  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  son-in- 
law  of  Lconidas  IL,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  B.  c.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tcgca,  about  240  b.  c.  [Agis  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons  Ageaipolis  and  Clcomenes  of  whom 
the  former  became  tho  rather  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Aoksipolw  III.  (Pint  Ayu,  II,  16 
— 18  ;  Pans.  iii.  6  ;  Polyb.iv.  35 ;  Manso,  Sparta, 
hi.  1,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  (K\t6utporos),  an  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambracia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phacdon  of  Plato ;  not  that  he  had  any 
sufferings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.    (Callimach.  Epigr. 

60,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  474,  Jacobs  i.  p.  226 ; 
Agath.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs  >v-  P«  29 ;  Lucian,  PhUop.  1 ;  Cic 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  Tttsc.  i.  34  ;  Augustin.  de  Cic. 
Dei,  i.  22;  Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  iii.  p.  168.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Acgina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.  (Pkaaion,  2,  p.  59,  c)      [P.  S.] 

CLEOME'DES  (RAmm^U*)*  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomedcs  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  b.  c  416.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  B.  c.  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  &c  ;  Xcn. 
JIcll.  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider's  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  (ad  Xcn.  I.e.)  is  inadmissible.  [E.  E.] 

CLEOME'DES  ( KteoniSris ),  of  the  island 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi  9) 
and  Plutarch  (Horn.  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :— In  01.  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ('EAaavoSucoi)  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
palaea, and  there  in  his  frenzy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys"  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athens  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces ;  but  no 
Clcomcdes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer : — 
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"TtTorof  tipdvv  K\toftJlfaii  'A(rrvwaXcut6t, 

"Op  bwriats  rtuaff  «f  ftrfxiri  frnrroV  iivra.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KA«otnf8ijO»  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  in  two  books  on  the  Circular  Theory  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  (Kwr\ur»/J  Oteopfaj  Mrrtvfncv 
BlSKia  660).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  a*tronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedes  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  treats  of  the  universe  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the"  hist  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gives  the  orflv 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon's  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  tyitoduxd  revolution  about  the 
earth  ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered  ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses  (orf  y?".),  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modern,  but  particularly  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  hare  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant.  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambro  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Lctronne  {Journal  det 
Sucan*,  1821,  p.  712)  argues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almagest  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  hod  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optica.  The 
Kime  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldeboran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  186.  Rictioli  (A/mag.  Nov.  vol. 
i.  pp.  xxxiL  and  307)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Cinulur  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poseidonius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  A.  D.  390. 

A  treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  another  on  the 
Sfitore,  attributed  to  a  Cleomedes,  are  said  to  exist 
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I  in  MS.  Vossius  (de  Nat  Arty.  180,  b.)  conj»«o 
tures  that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on  Harmohia 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid.  [EuclkidhJ 

The  KukAijci)  &*upia  was  first  printed  in  Latin 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Vcn.  1498,  fol. ;  in  Greek  by  Con- 
rad Neobarius  Paris,  1539 ;  in  Gr.  and  Lat  with 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  Burdigal.  1605, 
4 to.  The  two  latest  editions  ore  by  Janus  Bake, 
with  Balfour  s  commentary,  &c,  Lugd.  Bat.  1820, 
8vo.,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832,  8vo.  (a 
reprint  of  Bake's  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Dclambre,  Hist,  de  CAstron.  Ancieime^  vol.  L 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  Hat  Aaron,  p.  152;  Vos*. 
de  Nat  Art.  p.  117,  a.;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  iv. 
p.  41.)  [YV.  p.  D.] 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KAsW^j),  16th  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  born  to  Anaxandrides 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  the  birth  by  his 
first  of  Dorieiis,  Leonidas,  and  Cleorabrotua. 
[Anaxandriukml]  He  accordingly,  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  seem 
than  519  b.  c,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  208.) 

In  &  c.  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Cleoroenes 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  declining 
to  assist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Athens. 
(Herod,  vi.  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  visit 
of  Maeandrius  occurred,  who  had  been  left  m 
possession  of  Samos  by  the  death  of  Polycratea, 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  out  by-  the  Per- 
sians with  Syloson.  Maeandrius  twice  or  thrice 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  way  to 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  displayed 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  Cleoroenes  ex- 
pressing his  admiration,  begged  he  would  accept 
them.  Cleomenes  refused ;  and  at  last,  in  fear 
for  his  own  or  his  citizens'  weakness,  went  to  the 
ephors  and  got  an  order  for  the  stranger's  depar- 
ture. (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  forces  by 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Athens, 
and  not  long  after  he  took  port  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Cleisthenes  and  the  aristocratical  party  of 
Isadoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders,  pointed 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the.  expulsion  of  all  who 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cylon.  He  fol- 
lowed this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  person, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Coun- 
cil of  500  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  Isngoraa.  But 
his  force  was  email,  and  having  occupied  the  acro- 
polis with  bis  friends,  he  was  here  besieged,  and 
at  hut  forced  to  depart  on  conditions,  leaving  his 
allies  to  their  fate.  In  shame  and  anger  be  hur- 
ried to  collect  Spartan  ami  allied  forces,  and  set 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis,  however,  when 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthians  re- 
fused to  proceed ;  their  example  wus  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Demaratus ;  and  on  this  the  other 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes,  withdrew. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple, from  which  Dorians  were  excluded,  and  to 
have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Sparta  a 
Tarioty  of  oracles  predictive  of  bis  country's  future 
relations  with  Athens ;  and  their  contents,  says 
Herodotus,  induced  the  aboitive  attempt  which 
the  Spartans  mode  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyranny 
of  Hippias.  (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  89-91.) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  by  Aristagora*,  a 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  Ionian*.  His 
brazen  map  und  his  accompanying  representations 
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appear  to  have  had  considerable  effect  on  Cleomenes.  1 
He  demanded  three  day*  to  consider;  then  en- 
quired u  how  far  was  Susa  from  the  son."  Arista- 
goras  forgot  his  diplomacy  and  said,  w  three  months' 
journey.*1  His  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  suppliant's  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin- 
ning with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  chanced  that  Cleomenes  had  his  daughter  Gorgn, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  **  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm/*  And  Cleomenes 
on  this  recovered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
( Herod,  vi.  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Oorgo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  hi*  half- 
brother  Lconidns :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
conveyed  to  Sjmrta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod.  vii. 
239.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.    Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 

S'na.  and  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  as  hostages, 
[eantime  Demaratus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Eleusia,  sent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
netans  to  resist  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cleo- 
menes returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
self with  Leotychides,  and  effected  his  colleague's 
deposition.  [Dkmahati  a.]  (Herod,  vi.  49 — 66.) 
He  then  took  Leotychides  with  him  back  to  Aegt- 
na,  seized  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  "he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
Tbessaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  be  Tentured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  re- 
turn with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  sur- 
vive his  recall.  He  was  seized  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one's  face  whom  he 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
sort  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
slashing  (icorraxo^eiwr)  his  whole  body  over  with 
it.  (Herod,  vi.  73— 75.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
from  some  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusia,  where  be  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  land  (the  Onptu),  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo- 
menes invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
sen  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Argive  forces,  and 
pursued  a  largo  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Argus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  from 
their  refuge  on  false  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
among  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Argive  Juuo,  and  whipping  her  priestess  for  oj>- 
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posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  ha 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  («V  rp  'EsTooVn),  tho 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Argos 
of  6000  citizens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  tho 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lesilla.  (Paus.  ii.  20.  $  7;  Plut.  A/or.  p.  245 ;  Poly- 
aen.  viii.  33 ;  Suidas.».r.T«A«cr«XAa.)  [Tklbsili.a.J 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtful.  Pausanias, 
(iii.  4.  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thirlwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  B»  C. 

The  life  of  Cleomenes  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  father  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character ;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  nut  aside  fur  the  younger 
brother  Dorieus,  and  who  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  {ywouafry6rtpoi)y  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  favour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Com p.  Miillcr,  Dor. 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  &  c.  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes.  (Lwwir.  J72.)  [A.  H.C.] 
•  CLEO'MENES  II.,  the  'J5th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  II.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  a  a  370.  He  died  in  B.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  hare  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cleonymus.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Areus,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arbus  I. ; 
Clbonymus.]  (Diod.  xx.  29;  Plut.  At/u,  3; 
Paus.  i.  13.  $  3,  iii  6.  $  1  ;  Man  so,  Sparta,  iii.  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248  :  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicts 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp. 
213,214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  I II.,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  1\\,  B.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  was 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
family  the  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
I  ceived  a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  iu  moderation  and  simplicity 
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of  life  he  was  not  inferior  to  Agio,  bat  superior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  lee*  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes,  who 
visited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesicleia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomencs  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  (b.  c.  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form; but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  which  was  proved  by  the  refusal  of 
Xenares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece  ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
lender,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
I.ydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw tbe  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes  ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadns,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Cpnrta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  seize 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  on  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  on  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategns,  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  2*27  n.  c.,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  tbe  Ephors,  seized  the  little  town  of 
Bcdbina,  and  fortified  tho  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  tbe  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  churned  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  be  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  44  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbiua,"  was  the  reply.  ! 
**  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,"  retorted 
Cleomenes,  **  tell  us  why  yon  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders."  By  this  correspondence 
Aratus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  The 
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the  important  advantage  which  they  had  gamed 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  and  Cleomenes,  who 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  foot  and 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors.  His 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Aratus  seized 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenus.  Tho  Ephors  imme- 
diately sent  back  Cleomenes,  who  took  Mcthydrion, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Argos. 
About  this  time  Aristomachus  succeeded  Aratus 
as  strategos  of  tbe  Achaean  league  (in  May,  227, 
B.  c),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  be  referred 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Cleomenes  by  the 
council  of  the  Achaeans,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Polybius.  Aristomachus  collected  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  he  met 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  though  the  latter 
had  only  5000  men,  they  were  so  eager  and  brave 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomachus  to  decline 
battle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Achaeans  were  never 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  probably 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeans  were  no 
match  for  5000  Spartans.  But  the  moral  effect  of 
this  affair  was  worth  more  than  a  victory  to  Cleo- 
menes. In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  became  stra- 
tegos, and  led  the  Achaean  forces  against  Eli*. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  Cleo- 
menes met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lycaeuiu,  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  si 
first  reported  that  Aiatus  was  killed  ;  but  he  bad 
only  fled  ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  army,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  revolu- 
tionised its  constitution  by  making  tbe  metoeci 
citizens.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  jet  token  any  open  steps 
ngniust  the  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  but  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  them  ;  they  were  however  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  in  the 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  crushed  like 
Agis.  Secret  assassination  might  have  been  em- 
ployed— and,  when  was  a  Spartan  ephor  beard  of 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ? — but  then  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fallen  into  the  position 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaeau  league. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Achaeans.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  §  10.)  Cleomenes  now 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  against  them. 
These  measures  are  differently  represented  by 
Phylarchus,  the  panegyrist  of  Cleomenes,  whom 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  and 
by  Polybius  and  Pausonias,  who  followed  Aratus 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Agis 
his  infant  son,  Eurydamidas,  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis;  and  Archidamus,  the 
brother  of  Agis,  fled  into  Messenin,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  far  more  probable  than  the  account 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii.  I.  §  3),  that  Archi- 
damus fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  Cleo- 
menes. Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  too,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  §  1),  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleomenes.  The  falsity  of  this  last  statement  is 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  who  never 
*p;ires  Cleomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  bow 
recklessly  he  was  abused  by  some  of  the  Achaean 
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party.  Anrliidamus  had  thus  become  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  waa 
invited  by  Cleoraenea  to  return ;  but  no  sooner 
hod  he  set  foot  in  Sparta  than  ho  was  assassinated. 
This  crime  also  is  charged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybius. 
Th*  truth  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  crcry 
circumstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  everything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephors  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Archidamus  in  his  councils.  Cleo- 
menes, it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come ;  and 
thus,  in*tead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
submitted  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
ment On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesicleia,  who 
even  went  so  mr  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war  ;  he  took  Leuctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Aratus  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  nis  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achacons  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  farther  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (a  c.  2*26 — 225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  fiither-in-law, 
Megistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  field,  seized  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Heraea  and  A  sea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenns,  beleaguered  Montineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agcsilous,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agia,  Cleo- 
menes met  with  no  further  resistance.  He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Eph  orate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
raising  to  the  full  franchise  the  most  deserving  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it.  He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.  In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
losopher Sphoeras.  The  line  of  the  Proclidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Euclcidua  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  must  bo  dated  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Achaean*  and  Cleomenes  for  the  suprc- 
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mncy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  the  Cleomente 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  a  c  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sellosia  in  the  spring  of  a  c  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentence : — **  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Pcloponnesians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved."  (//«tory  o/"  Jfome,  iv. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sellosia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  citizens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergctes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  Find  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sn&ibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c.  221—220.)  His  reign 
lasted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (hi.  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  I  II„  was  a  mere 
puppet.  He  was  the  lost  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopocmen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  C7eow.,  Arat. ;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  Ac.  ; 
Droysen,  Gtxiikhie  der  HeUeni»mu»,  vol.  ii.  bk.  ii. 
c  4  ;  Man  so,  Sparta,  vol.  iii.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KA«o/Jk»jj),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pauwuiins,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(a  c,  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iii.  26,  and  Schol.) 

2.  Son  of  Cleonibrotus  II.,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  III.,  a  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 

$  12;  AOKSIPOMK  II  I.,  Cl.  BOMB  ROT  US  II.)  [P.S.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucrati*  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomurch 
of  the  Arabian  district  (v6ftos)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (a  c. 
33 i.)  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Anion  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
noraorchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  hod  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  extending  nis  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exercised  his  office  solely  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  com,  which  was 
leas  severe  in  Egypt  thou  in  the  neighbouring 
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countries  he  at  first  forbad  its  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  but,  when  the  nomarchs  represented  to  him 
that  this  measure  prevented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  corn,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  tiic  price  of 
corn  was  ten  drachmas,  Cleoniencs  bought  it  up 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  giin.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
month's  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  hod  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopua,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  th-y  gave  him  a  large 
mm  of  money ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopua a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them, 
lie  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples  ; 
and  he  then  left  thetn  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (n.  c.  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menes, commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  llephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  zealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct. 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomencs  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hyparch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  flavouring  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Anal, 
xil  5,  vii.  23;  Arrian,  ap.Pkot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekkcr ;  DexJppus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a, 
34 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  33.  §  5  ; 
Pseud-Aristot  Oecon.  ii.  34,  40  ;  Dem.  e.  Dio- 
nysiod.  p.  1258  ;  Paus.  i.  6.  §  8 ;  Died,  xviii.  14 ; 
Droysen,  Gttc&icht*  Alar.  pp.  216,  580,  Nachfolg. 
pp.  41,128.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  tcadapnoi.  of  Empedocles  at  the 
Olympic  games.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionidcs  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Ariutoplianes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  (Nubcs. 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Melctus,  and  Lamynthius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  u.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
Alt-letter.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Mctroc'.es, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (neuSaybryiK6s)%  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Hcsiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  n.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
th»;  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KA«o/mW*)»        name  of  a 
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physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Sympnsineoa 
(vL  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  giving  his  opinion  oa 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  bulimia, 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ       [  \V.  A.  O.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (xxxvL  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  group  of 
the  Thespiadcs,  or  Muses,  which  was  placed  by 
Asinius  Pollio  in  his  buildings  at  Rome,  perhaps 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hilL  This  artist,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  ancients,  is  particularly  interesting  to  us, 
because  one  of  the  most  exquisite  statues,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  name  in  the  following 
inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENHJ  AIIOAAOAflP OT 

A0HNAIO2  EnflESEN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  undeservedly 
considered  as  a  modern  imposition,  especially  by 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  fain  have  claimed  a 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  indicates 
both  the  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenes; 
and  the  letter  fl  gives  likewise  an  external  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  character 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  a  c 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  age. 
Mummius  brought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Rome ;  virid  Cleomenes 
must  therefore  have  lived  previously  to  B.C.  146, 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles ;  and  MiiUcr's 
opinion  is  very  probable,  that  Cleomenes  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  artist. 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  supposition 
have  lived  between  B.c.  363  (the  age  of  Praxiteles) 
and  b.  c  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  Cleomenes  the  author  of 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Oer- 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  hand 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  There  the  artist 
calls  himself 

KAEOMENH2 
KAEOMENOT2 
A0HNAIO2E 
nOIHZEN. 

He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  ApoDs- 
dorus,  bnt  probably  his  son ;  for  the  name  of  Cleo- 
menes is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleomenes  to  have  bc?u 
his  father;  and  nothing  was  more  common  with 
ancient  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  the 
father's  pmfesMun.  But  it  is  quite  inaprobalik 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  made  the 
statue*  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  before  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Roman 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  Cleomenes  must 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subsequently  to 
B.  c  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae.  We  may  therefore  place  the  mther 
about  B.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  basso-relievo  at  Florence, 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  tho  story  of 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOMENH2 
EnolEI.  But  wc  are  not  able  to  decide  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  father,  or  to  the  son,  or 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  whose  name  is 
published  by  Raoul-Rochettc.  {Monument  inU** 
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OrvsieiJe^  pi.  xxv.  p.  1 30.)  The  inscriptions  of  four 
statues  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  House  ore  of  a 
very  doubtful  description-  (Visconti,  Oeutrts  t/i- 
vcrrs,  toI.  iii.  p.  1 1  ;  Thiersch,  Eiwchcn,  p.  280, 
Ac.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES  (lUM/wrr^t).  1.  The 
sixth  of  the  family  of  the  Aactepiadae,  the  son  of 
Crisamis  I.  and  tho  father  of  Theodorus  I.,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  tenth  century  M.  c  (Jo. 
Tzetzcs,  Chil.  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric  BiU.  Graec. 
toI.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  ret) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the 
son  of  king  Crisnmis  II.,  and  the  father  of  Theo- 
dorus IL,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
turv  &  c.  (Paeti  Epiat.  ad  Artax^  in  Hippocr. 
Ojirroy  toL  iii.  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEON  (KAfw*-),  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  w  said 
( Aristoph.  Equil.  1 30, and  Schol.),  Eucrates  the  flax- 
seller,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
most  trusted  and  popular  of  the  people's  favourites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(a  c.  428 — 122)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  clashes, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
seems  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politic*.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hermippus,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor- 
tured by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (oijxdeli 
a1du>vi  KAiWt,  np.  Plut.  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomencus  (i6i>/.  85)  Clcon's  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  tho  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
have  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytilcncans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.    He  was  now 
established  fairly  as  demagogue,  (rf  Sqtiy  trapd 
woAi)  «V  t$  reVe  wtdavtharos,  Thuc  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion, —  that  the  adult  males 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.   The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
sideration it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
n  speaker,  but  at  the  same  "time  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  view  of  Clcon's  position 
and  character.    Wo  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
counsellor;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscru- 
pulous use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  M  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
fur  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
trouble."  (Thuc.  iii.  36-49.) 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  city  Dionysia,  n.  c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  u  Babylonians." 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  the 
franchise  (t*vlat  ypcurf),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  Achartu  377, 502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself,  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
'la-™?*),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
false  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
Acharn.  6,  com  p.  Schol.,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirl  wall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights.  {Hist,  of 
Gneee%  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  favourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphactcria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen's 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  b.  c.  445,  Nisaea, 
Pcgae,  Troezcn,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good  ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  them  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oUgarchical  caballing.  (Thuc  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
strongly  against  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  false  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt.  What  follows  is  highly  character- 
istic Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquiescence,  but  on  finding  the 
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mnttcr  treated  a*  serious,  began  to  be  disconcerted 
and  back  out.  But  it  was  intolerable  to  spoil  the 
joke  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  insisted  that 
be  should  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  at  last  re- 
covered his  self-possession  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
tbey  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Lemnians  and  1m brums  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  Aud  indeed,  says  Thu- 
cydides,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble failure  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 
[  Dbmosthbnbs.  J  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  lhrewdness  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tans of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc  iv.27 — 39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  bis  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  B.  c.  424,  appeared  u  The 
Knights,"  in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  nice  smeared  with  wine- 
lees.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
rapacity,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice ;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  far  as  to  receive  the  first 
prise.  It  t rents  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  the  Ecclcsia ;  the  Wasps,  in  B.  c  422,  si- 
milarly displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  hare 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast's  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (See  B<»ckh,  PuU.  Eeotuof Athene 
bk.  ii.  15),  and  in  general  be  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  etirkher  by  his  judicial  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  cloae  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year's  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasilia*  in  Chalcidice.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Brasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
com  but  is  related  under  Brahidas.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
targeteer.    (Thuc.  v.  2,  3,  6 — 10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  bad  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations  ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
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last  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenes.  How  far  we 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  far  tlie  cause  of 
the  vices  and  evils  of  bis  time  of  course  is  hard  to 
say  ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  said  (Plut. 
NiciaM,  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gravity 
and  seemliness  of  the  Athenian  assembly  by  a 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  gesticulation,  tear- 
ing open  bis  dress,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  running 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  probably,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  that  the 
title  Paphlagonian  ( na^Aerytiv,  from  wu^Aafw), 
given  him  in  the  Knights,  refers.  His  power  and 
familiarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  in  a  story 
(Plut.  Nicias,  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  people 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  motion, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  would  put  off 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  **  for,"  said  he,  -  to- 
day I  have  no  time:  I  am  entertaining  some 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed," — a  request  which 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  aud  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Aristophanes.  The  passages  in  the 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Acharniana,  are,  Aru5cs,  549, 
580;  Hanae,  569—577.  [A.  H  C] 

CLEON  (K\4wv\  literary.  1.  Of  Curium,  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ('Apyovavruni),  from  which  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (Schol  tn 
ApoU.  Iikod.  i.  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halktarnaskus,  a  rhetorician,  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  B.  c.    (Plut.  Lyi.  25.) 

3.  A  Magnesias,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher, from  the  quotation  which  Pansanias 
makes  from  him.  (x.  4.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Greeks  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  good  arts 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (a  c. 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject.  (Curt.  viii.  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him ; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Anax- 
arch  us  the  same  proposal  and  a  simila 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  geographical  writer, 
tioned  by  Marcianus  (Peripliu,  p.  63).  His  work, 
ri^l  rm»  Kifxirotvt  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Bysan- 
tinus  (#.  v.  *A<rrfj).  [P.  S.] 

CLEON  (fCA/bM'),  an  oculist  who  mnst  have 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsus.  (De  Me- 
dic vi.  6.  5,  8,  1 1,  pp.  119 — 121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  (De 
Compos.  Afedicam.  tee.  Loco**  Hi.  1,  voL  xii.  p. 
636),  Aetius  (Lib.  Medic  ii  2.  93,  ii.  3.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Paulus 
Aegineta.  ( DeRe  Med.  vii.  16,  p.  672.)  [W.A.G.J 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  of 
Antiphanes,  who  had  been  taught  by  Periclytus,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Polycletus  of  Argos.  (Paus. 
v.  1 7.  §  1.)  Cleon 's  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  after 
01.  98,  and  another  of  Deinolocfius,  after  OI.  102. 
(Paus.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  portrait-statues 
(Philotophot,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  several  athletic  ones 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  3.  $  4,  8.  $  3, 
9.  §  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  painter.  (Plin.  H.  S.  xxxv.  40.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEO'NE  (K*««vrj),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus,  from  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Paus.  ii.  15  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  74.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEONI'CA.  [Pacsanias.] 

CLEONl'CUS  (KfcMfalMsl  of  Naupactus  in 
Aetolia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaean  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  Actolian  coast,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  social  war,  B.  c.  217  ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
Tpi^tvox  of  the  Achaeans,  ho  was  not  sold  for  a 
slave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject, 
(v.  102.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lyciscus,  the  Acar- 
nanian  envoy  (ix.  37),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Aetolians,  with  Chlaeneas,  to  excite  Lacedaemon 
against  Philip,  b.  c.  211.  [Culaxnkas.]  [E.  E.] 

CLEON1DES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonides.  [El'cleidea.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric.  Bibt.  Graec.  vol.  iv. 
p.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'NYML'S  (KAfo^oi).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
a j  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  and  cowardly.  ( Aristoph.  Ach.  88, 
809,  Eq.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nub.  352,  399,  663, 
Ac,  Vttp.  19,  592,  822,  /'<*r,  438,  656,  1261, 
Av.  289,  1475 ;  comp.  Ael.  V.  II,  i.  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias  was  much  be- 
loved by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  When 
Sphodrias  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
into  Attica  in  B.  c.  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
on  his  behalf.  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  used 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidamus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  acting  ever 
up  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  fell  at 
Lcuctra,  a.  c.  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks.  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  4.  25—33;  Plut.  Aye*. 
25,  28.  J 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomencs  IT.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  ancle  of  Areas  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  B.  c.  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  B.  c  303,  the 
Tarentines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Ijticanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  succours  might  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  effect 
of  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  Tarentines.  (See  Arnold, 
HhL  of/tume,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
mid  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilius ;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Hubulcus  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
he  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict  After 
t li in,  abandoning  a  notion  he  hod  formed  of  freeing 
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the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agnthocles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Pntavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seired  and  garrisoned  Corcyra,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetea.    While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  ho 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced  : 
bat  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  rctumeA 
to  Corcyra.    Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  \\"\vy\ 
till  b.  c  272,  when  ho  invited  Pyrrhu*  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.    [Acbotatits  ;  Chkliijo- 
nis.]    (Diod.  xx.  104,  105;  Liv.  x.  2;  Strab  ri 
p.  280;  Paus.  iii.  6;   Plut.  AyU%  3,  PVrrf,  •><;" 
*c)  [K.  E.1  9 

CLEOPATRA  (KAWrpa).     1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Mel  eager  (If  oni 
//.  ix.  556),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband's  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief. 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.    (Apollod.  i.  8  8  3  • 
Hygin.  Fab.  174.)  ' 
2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  [L.  S  J 
CLEOPATRA  (  KAtoirdrpa  ).      1.   Niece  of 
Attalus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
B.  c.  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  brazen  cauldron.  (Paus.  viii.  7.  $  5.) 
Her  infant  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.    (Just.  L  c,  and  ix.  5  ; 
Diod.  xvi.  93,  xvii.  2;  Pint.  Ales.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeirns,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
B.  c  336.    It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi.  92.)    Her  husband  died  in  b.  c  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonian* 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatus  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenes 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut.  Eum.  3.)   Perdiccas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marringe,  and  after  his  death  in  b.c  3  21,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Caasnndcr,  Lysimachus,  and 
Antigonus.   She  refused,  however,  all  these  offers ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  year*  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded   to   proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sign, she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37  ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiii.  6,  xiv. 
1;  Arrian,  ap.  /'hat.  p.  70,  ed.  lV-kker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (a.  C  193),  t'oele- 
Syria  being  given  her  aa  her  dowry  (Appian,  Sy. 
c  5;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after- 
wards repudiated  any  such  arrangement.  (Pol\b. 
xx  viii.  17.)  i  v 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Pt0,emy  v- 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VL  Vhiio- 
metor.   She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  deatti. 
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b.  c  146,  she  seems  to  have  wished  to  place  on 
the  throne,  but  was  prevented  by  the  accession  of 
her  brother,  Physcon  or  Evergetes  II.  (Ptolemy 
VHfc  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  given. 
Her  son  was  murdered  by  Physcon  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  was  soon  divorced  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 


Physcon's  retiring  to  Cyprus  to  avoid  the  hatred 
which  his  tyranny  had  caused,  she  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  son-in-law,  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  against  his  expected  attack,  offering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  as  an  .inducement.  During  the 
period  of  Physcon's  voluntary  exile,  she  lost  another 
son  (by  her  marriage  with  him),  whom  Physcon 
barbarously  murdered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distressing  her,  and  sent  her  his  mangled  limbs,  in 
Thyestean  fashion,  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
this,  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme- 
trius, fearing  the  return  of  Physcon,  who,  however, 
suspended  his  hostilities  against  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  employed  against  his  disaffected  sub- 
jects, setting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  9,  xxxix.  1,  2;  Liv.  Ep.  59; 
Diod.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wess.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
last-mentioned  Cleopatra,  married  first  Alexander 
Hulas  (a  c.  150),  the  Syrian  usurper  (I  Mace.  x. 
57;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §§  1,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Mace  xi.  12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
cess, she  married  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  his  brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  ( Appian, 
Syr.  68  ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  though  Justin  and  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  9.  §  3)  represent  her  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  N  icator,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent  (Appian,  Syr. 
69  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1 .)  Her  other  son  by  Nicator, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(b.  c.  1*25)  through  her  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  she  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  2.)  She  had  another  son,  by 
Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  surnamed  Cyzicenus  from 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
represents  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Antiochus  V  III.  Grypus. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  [No.  4 J,  married,  as  we  have  seen, 
her  uncle  Physcon,  and  on  his -death  was  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her 
i  she  chose.    She  was  compelled  by  her  people 
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to  choose  the  elder,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrns,  but 
she  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  son  Alexander,  her  favourite 
(Paus.  viii.  7),  and  even  sent  an  army  against  La- 
thyrus  to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  put  to 
death  the  general  who  commanded  it  for  allowing 
him  to  escape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  cruelty, 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  his 
mother,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  was 
herself  put  to  death  by  him  ere  she  could  effect 
her  object,  B.  c  89.    (Justin,  xxxix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
[No. 6],  married  first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lathyrus,  but  was  divorced  from  him  by  his  mothe., 
and  fled  into  Syria,  where  she  married  Antiochus 
IX.  Cyzicenus,  who  was  then  in  arms  against  bis 
brother  Grypus,  about  a.  c.  117,  and  successfully 
tampered  with  the  latter's  army.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Cyzicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  she 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Grypus,  and  Cleopatra  was  surrendered 
by  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tryphaena, 
her  own  sister,  who  bad  her  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  (Justin,  xxxix.  3.) 

8.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  mar- 
ried her  brother  Lath  yrus  (on  her  sister  [No.  7 J 
being  divoroed),  and  on  his  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochus  XI.  Epi- 
phanes,  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Meso- 
potamia,  and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii. 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lucullus'  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia. She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
Asiaticus.    She  is  more  generally  called  Selene. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice.    [Berenice,  No.  4.J 

1 0.  Third  and  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Pto 
lemy  Auletes,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  a.  c. 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  in  his  will  appointed  her  heir  of  his 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother, 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  The  persoruJ 
charms  for  which  she  was  so  famed,  shewed  them- 
selves in  early  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Appian  (B. 
C.  v.  8),  that  she  made  an  impression  on  the  heait 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  at 
Alexandria  with  Gabinius.  Her  joint  reign  did 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  his  chief  advisers,  expelled  her  from 
the  throne,  about  b.  c.  49.  She  retreated  into 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  which 
she  designed  to  force  her  brother  to  reinstate  her. 
But  au  easier  way  soon  presented  itself ;  for  in  the 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit 
of  Pompcy,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  mat- 
ters between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  (Cae*. 
B.  C.  iii.  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  Caesar's 
sanatory  disposition,  she  resolved  to  avail  herself 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  request,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  of  her  own  accord,  clandestinely  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  was  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  voice  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  him,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius 
(xiii.  35),  from  being  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  According 
to  Plutarch,  she  made  her  entry  into  Caesar's 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  which  was  brought 
by  Apollodorus,  her  attendant,  as  a  present  to 

However  this  may  be,  her  plan  fully 
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6ii  recoiled,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  involved  Caesar  in  a  war  in  which 
he  ran  great  personal  risk,  but  which  ended  in  his 
favour.  In  the  course  of  it,  young  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Liv.  Ep. 
1 1*2 ;  HirL  B.  Ah*.  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  undivided  rule.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  very  on  popular  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  34),  and  she  was  also  nominally  married  to 
him. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
undisguised  connexion  with  him,  and  would  have 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
nacea,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.  She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
nominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  intercourse  with  him,  living  in  apartments  in 
his  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Romans. 
(Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
but  the  evidence  of  Cicero  {ad  AIL  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Cassius  (xliii.  27),  and  Suetonius  (Can.  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)  She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  n.  c.  44.  She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Cacsarion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
as  his  son,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
some  contemporaries  [Caksarion];  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  Savours  the  doubt  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
land,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassius,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.  She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  Dolabella,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar's  memory  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beauty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  We  read  in  Plutarch  elaborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nus  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertainments  which  she  gave,  which  were  re- 
markable not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  these  is 
also  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).  The  tirst 
use  Cleopatra  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Aninoe,  who  had 
once  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom.  ( Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvbi.  24.)  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be- 
fore by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  generals,  Serapion,  who  had  assisted  Cassius 
contrary  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 
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person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples  ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appiau,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company  ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  bim. 
The  ambition  of  her  cliaracter,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  these  scenes,  particularly  in  tho  tishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  (Ant.  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  army.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign- 
ed to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  failed,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia's  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suffering, — in  short  put  forth  all  her 
po wen, and  succeeded.  ( Plut  AnL5i.)  From  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infatuated  by  his  at- 
tachment and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  tho  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  33, 1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  **  bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian"  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26);  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antony's  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter, 
mined  effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  was 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  L  6.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  tho 
fleet ;  and  we  find  thein,  after  visiting  Samoa  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  farce  of  their  public  entertainments  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  famous 
battle  took  place  (a.  c  31 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  I.  33),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet  a«d  herself  led 
the  way.    Augustus  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  »he 
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made  her  way  to  Alexandria,  the  linrbour  of  which 
the  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
sounding,  as  if  victorious,  fearing  an  outbreak  in 
the  city.  With  the  same  view  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antony 
(who  soon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
Antyllus  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.  She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,  and  also 
sent  embassies  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  6.)  She  had  also  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring to  Spain,  or  to  the  Persian  gulf ;  and 
either  was  building  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  Dion 
assert*,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  intended  to 
draw  her  ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Sucx.  Which- 
ever was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  failed.  She  scru- 
pled not  to  behead  Artavasdes,  and  send  his  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
his  enemy.  Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh,  ahe 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustus,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  bcr  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
His  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub- 
mit to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  urged  her  to  make 
away  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  her  kingdom.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Thyrsus,  Caesar's  freed  man,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustus  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  betrayed  Pelusium  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antony's  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.  She  then  ficd  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
where  she  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  thus  ensure  his  capture.  (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassias,  li.  6,  8 — 11;  the  same  facts 
for  the  most  part  are  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 


represents  Cleopatra's  perfidy  as  less  glar- 
ing.) She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her ;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus,  though  his 
rival  was  dead,  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  6hc  had  asps  and  other  venomous  animals 
in  readiness.  Augustus  contrived  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
and  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass.  li.  12,  13,  and  Pint. 
Ant.  83).  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  failed 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.  He 
only  "  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence."  Seeing  that  her  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goalers,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
a  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  presents 
for  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  This  artifice  suc- 
ceeded, and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
poisoned  comb  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14  ;  Plot.  Amt.  85, 
86),  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by  most 
writers.  (Suet  Aug.  17  ;  Galen.  Tkeriac  ad  Pis. 
p.  4  CO,  cd.  Basil ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  87.) 

Cleopatra  died  in  n.  c.  30,  in  tho  thirty-ninth 
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year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  She  had  three  children 
by  Antony :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  were 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  sumamed  Philadelphia  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  ambition  and 
voluptuousness.  History  presents  to  us  the  former 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latter  being  frequently 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it  lu 
all  the  stories  of  her  luxury  and  lavish  expense, 
there  is  a  splendour  and  a  grandeur  that  somewhat 
refines  them.  (See  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  58.)  In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  arrogance  was  un- 
bounded, and  Bhe  loved  to  swear  by  the  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony.  She 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extravagance,  and 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  human  life 
when  her  own  objects  were  concerned, — a  Caesar 
with  a  woman's  caprice.  Her  talents  were  great 
and  varied  ;  her  knowledge  of  languages  was  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  (Plut  Ant.  27),  of  which  she 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  her  predecessors  had  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  some 
had  forgotten  their  native  Macedonian  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious  scenes  we  see 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  critical  research. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  to 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  ready 
and  versatile  wit  her  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  power  of  using  it  her  attractive  manners,  and  her 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  voice,  compared  by 
Plutarch  {Ant.  27)  to  a  many-stringed  instrument 
are  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  praise.  The 
higher  points  in  her  character  are  admirably 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode(i.  37)  on  her  defeat 
The  following  coin  represents  the  head  of  An- 
tony on  tho  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reverse. 


11.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  was  born  with  her  twin  brother  Alex- 
ander in  B.  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  time 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Alexan- 
der, p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
till  her  marringe  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  n.  c.  46,  when  quite  a  boy, 
along  with  his  father,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  15;  Plut  Amt.  87.) 
By  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  Ptolemy, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  AntoniiiB  Felix,  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  head  of 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reverse. 


12.  A 


daughter  of  Mithridatea,  who  married 
king  of  Armenia.    She  seems  to  hav* 
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been  a  wonrin  of  great  courage  and  spirit.  (Plat. 
Luc  22 ;  Appiao,  Mitk.  108 ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

13.  A  courtezan  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  30.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  pot  t  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epigram  relating  to  her.  (Epig.  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  ( KKtowarpaf,  the  authoress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  ( Koau^riK oV,  or  Koannrucd), 
who  must  hare  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
by  Criton.  (Galen,  De  Compot.  Medicam.  tee.  Locot, 
i.  3.  vol  xii.  p.  446.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid.  i.  1, 2,  8,  pp.  40.%  432, 492, 
De  Pond,  et  Men*,  c.  10.  vol.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
(Lib.  Medic,  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 
neta,  (De  Re  Med.  iii.  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
first  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitious  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  as, 
wherever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  personal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
cither  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
nn  epitome  of  which,  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
Wolf's  Volume*  Gynaeciorum,  &c,  Basil  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4tn.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS  (K*<6<pavT0$).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  B.  a,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigcnes  (Cacl.  AurcL  De  Morb.  Acut.  ii.  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mncmon.  (GaL  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
"  EjM.  HIP  iL  4,  iii.  71,  vol.  xvii.  pti.  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Ptiny  (II.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvi. 
8),  Celsus  (De  Medic,  iii.  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
Compot.  Medicam.  tec  Locos,  ix.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
310;  De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec.  Gen.  viL  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985  ;  De  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol.xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caclius  Aurclianus  (De  Morb.  AeuL  iL  39,  p.  1 76). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Chicntius  A  vitas  in  the  first  century 
u.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  **  medicos  igno- 
bilis,  sed  spectatus  homo"  (pro  Cluent.  16),  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.A.G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven- 
tors of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
followed  Deroaratus  in  his  flight  from  Corinth  to 
Etruria.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPIION  (KA«o*e>).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes (/fan.  677),  of  Thracian  origin.  The 
meanness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(  V.  H.  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  u  Cleophon." 
(Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  I.  c)  He  appears  throughout 
his  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critias, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (RheL  i.  15.  $  13),  is  an 
instance ;  and  wo  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
sions exercising  his  influence  successfully  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  b.  c  410,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
very  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (Diod.  xiii.  52,  53;  Wess.  ad  loc ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  sub  anno  410);  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  the  44  Orestes"  of  Euripides, 
which  was  represented  in  b.  c.  408,  was  pointed 
against  Cleophon  and  bis  evil  counsel  (See  L  892, 
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— mbrl  t<£5*  dvUrrarai  dvi\p  tjs  dBupoyXwaffot, 
tc.  r.  \.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusoe,  B.  c.  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  ap.  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Ran.  1528 ; 
Aesch.  de  Fait.  I*g.  p.  38,  &  Ctet.  p.  75 ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  voL  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refers  in  the  last  line  of  the  "  Frogs,"  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  tho 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  b.  c  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext  Be- 
fore a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fabricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  Wn 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  c  Nicom.  p.  184,  c  Agar.  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded,  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  M  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (ITtesm.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocrates  also  (de  Pac  p.  1 74,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocidcs 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manufacturer.  (Andoc  de  Myst.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  from 
Lysias  (de  Arid.  Bon.  p.  156),  that,  though  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grace,  p.  171 
Ac) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (s.  v.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Poet.  2, 22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  ( KAemrraXcpor  ),  a  noble 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboeu,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  B.C  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8  ;  Li  v.  xxxvi. 
11;  Diod.  Fragm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.E.] 

CLEO'STRATUS  (  KAfoVrporoj),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Ccnsorinus  (de  Die  Nat.  c  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
OctaZteris,  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Eudoxus.  Theo- 
phrastus  (de  Sign.  Pluv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil.  1541) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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with  Matricetas  of  Methymnn  and  Phneinns  of 
Athena,  and  says  that  Meton  was  taught  by  Fha- 
einus.  If,  therefore,  Callistrntus  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter,  which  however  is  not  clear,  he 
mast  have  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  (H.  JV.  ii. 
8)  says,  that  Anaximander  discovered  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  OL  58,  and  that  Cleostratus  after- 
wards introduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
signs,  beginning  with  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
a  c.  548  and  432.  Hyginus  (Pott.  Astr.  ii.  13) 
says,  that  Cleostratus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Haedu  ( Virg.  Aen.  ix.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeteris,  see  Geminus,  EUm.  Atlr.  c.  6. 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Tecknisehe  Chronologic,  vol.  i  p.  305; 
Schaubach,  GescJu  d.  Gr.Astron.  p.  196  ;  Petavius, 
D*xtr.  Temp,  ii.  2  ;  Fabric.  DM.  Grace,  vol.  ii. 
p,  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XENUS  (KAfl^oi),  was  joint-author 
with  "one  Democleitua  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybius  explains 
(x.  45-47^  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  himself.  See  Suidas,  «.  v. 
K\«6ltvos  K<d  Atiuq'kAutos  typatyav  wtpl  wvpativ, 
where  w«prwV  was  tlie  erroneous  reading  of  the 
old  editions.  [E.E.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Genucia  gens. 

1.  C.  Gkni/ciub  Clkpsina,  consul  in  a.  c.  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Cornelius 
Blasio.  (Fasti.) 

2.  L.  Gknucius  Clkvsixa,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  n.c.271  with  C.  Quinc- 
tius  Claudua  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Cam  pan  ion 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellius  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai's  Excerpta ;  Appian,  Samn.  9 ;  Poly b.  i. 
7 ;  Liv.  Epit.  15 ;  Zonar.  viii.  6 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  7. 
§  15 ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius  j  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosius  calls  the 
consul  Genucius  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarenlum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C. 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (a.  c.  270).    [No.  1.] 

CLETA.  [Chahis.] 

CLl'MACUS,  JOANNES  ('Ww|t  6  KKla*. 
*ot),  surnamed  the  Learned  (6  2Ko\curruc6t),  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  account  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KAfpa£  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  scholars,  he  lived  during 
forty  years  with  monks  of  the  inrwt  rude  and  illi- 
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terete  description,  till  he  was  chosen  abliot  of  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  (a.  d.  606?)  The  life  of  Climacus, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
is  contained  in  44  Bibliothcca  Patmm  Maxima,**  in 
the  u  Acta  Sanctorum,"  ad  30  diem  Martii,  in  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climacus,  and  in  **  Johnn- 
nis  Climaci,  Johannis  Damasccni,  ct  Johnnnis 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,"  &c^  ed.  Johannes  Vicartius, 
Jesuita,  Tournai,  1664,  4to.  Two  works  of  Cli- 
macus, who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  religious  sub- 
jects, have  been  printed,  viz. : — 1.  44  Scala  Para- 
disi"  (KA^oO,  addressed  to  John,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Raithu,  which  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attaining  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  religious  perfection.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Ambrosius,  a 
Camaldulensian  monk,  was  published  at  Venice, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  with 
an  exposition  of  Dionysius,  a  Carthusian  friar  ; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Flint*,  archbishop  of 
Creta,  was  publifched  together  with  the  work  of 
Climacus  cited  below,  by  Matthaens  Radem% 
Paris,  1633,  fol.  It  is  also  contained,  together 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Elias,  in 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patrum.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  has  the  title  rTAavct  TlvtvfiartKat,  or 
Spiritual  Tables.  2.  44  Liber  ad  Pastorcm,"  of 
wnich  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  the 
Ambrosius  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  published,  together  with  the  44  Scala 
Pnradisi"  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archbishop  Elian, 
by  Radcrus  mentioned  above,  Paris,  1633,  fol. 
Both  these  works  of  Climacus  were  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  published  by  Maximus  Margu- 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.  (Fabric. 
BUtL  Grace,  ix.  p.  522,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  vol. 
i.  p.  421,  ad  an.  564;  Hnml>erger,  Zuterl'dmift 
Nachridden  von  gelchtcn  Mibutern,  vol.  tii.  p. 
467.)  [W.  P.] 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  surname  of 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rome  in 
very  early  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  explanation 
given  by  Lactantius  (de  FaU.  lielig.  L  20),  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  (Ctcam 
maxima),  where  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tatius,  is 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymologicid  specu- 
lations which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  an- 
cients. There  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  (//.  N.  xv. 
36)  is  right  in  saying  thnt  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  verb  ctoan  or  ttWr«,  to  wash, 
clean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  tradition  alwut  the  origin  and  worship  of 
Venus  Cloncina,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tatius 
and  Romulus  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  belligerents 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themselves 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Venus 
Cloocina.  The  supposition  of  some  modern  writers, 
thnt  Cloncina  has  reference  to  the  purity  of  love,  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  modern  notion 
upon  the  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  quite  foreign. 
(Hartung,  /**  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p. 249.)    [L.  S.J 
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CLODIA'NUS,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Aft. 
i.  J!*),  is  the  same  as  Cn.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  Clo- 
dianus,  consul  a.  c  72.  [Lbntulus.] 

CLO'DIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius^ 
just  ns  we  find  both  candex  and  otx/ftr,  clauslrum 
and  Nostrum,  caada  and  coda.  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic  several  of  the  Claudia  gens,  adopted 
exclusively  the  form  Clodius,  others  were  called  in- 
differently, sometimes  Claudius  and  sometimes  Clo- 
dins  :  their  lives  are  given  under  Claudius. 

CLO'DI  US.  1.  A  physician,  who  most  have  lived 
in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  As- 
clepiades  of  Bithynia.  One  of  his  works  is  quoted 
by  Caelius  Anrelianus  (De  Morb.  Chron.  iv.  9, 
p.  545  ;  De  Morb.  A  cut  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re- 
ference to  ascarides. 

2.  L.  Clodius,  a  native  of  Ancona,  who  was  cm- 
ployed  by  Oppianicns  to  poison  IMnea  in  the  first 
century  a  a,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  ( pro 
Ciucnt.  c  14)  u  pharmacopola  circumforaneus,** 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
though  it  is  scarcely  probable.  [W.  A.  O.] 
CLO'DIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [Albinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITHY'NICUS.  [Bithynicus, 
and  Claudius  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.] 

CLO'DIUS  LICI'NUS  [Licinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER.  [Macbr.] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Quirinalis.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABl'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRI'NUS.  [Turrinur.] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was  one  of 
the  hostages  given  to  Porsena  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Etruscan 
camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
who  were  under  age,  as  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-treatment.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with 
a  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horse- 
back, which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tradition,  of  far  less  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
statue  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloelia.  (Liv. 
ii.  13;  Dionys.  v.  33;  Plut.  Poplie.  19,  Illustr. 
Fern.  s.  re.  Yraleria  el  Cloelia ;  Flor.  L  10;  Val. 
Max.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Vir.  JILU;  Dion 
Cass,  in  Bekker's  A  need.  i.  p.  133.  8 ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  13;  Virg.  Aen.  via.  651  ;  Juv.  viii. 
265.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
of  Alban  origin,  was  one  of  the  gentes  minores, 
and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Cloelia.) 
The  name  of  tho  last  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
been  C.  Cluilius  or  Cloelius.  He  led  an  army 
against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
Fossa  Ouilia,  Fossae  Cluiliae,  or  Fossae  Cloeliae. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mcttus 
Fuffctius  as  dictator,  in  consequence  of  whose 
treachery  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebuhr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  Alban  prince 
called  Cluilius,  yet  that  the  story  of  tho  Alban 
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army  encamping  there  was  probably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23 ;  Dionys.  iii.  2-4  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Cloeliae  Fossae; 
comp.  Liv.  ii.  39  ;  Dionys.  viii.  22 ;  Niebuhr,  vol 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloclii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  houses  enrolled  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  SicuLua,  probably  because  the 
Albans  were  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Siculians 
with  Priscans.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog- 
nomen of  this  gens.    See  Cloblius  Tullus. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
Qoulitu  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequian,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  besiege  Ardea,  B.  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebs  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Gcganius,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti- 
mates, drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  surren- 
dered their  general,  Cloelius,  who  adorned  tho 
triumph  of  the  consul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  Coblius  Gracchus. 

CLOF/LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians  in  8.  c  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minucius  Augurinus,  who  had  through  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus ;  but 
Coelius  was  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minucius,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25 — 28 ;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (vol  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardea — a  circumstance  quite 
impossible,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidcnates,  in  B.  c.  438,  upon  the  instigation  of 
Lar  Tolurunius,  king  of  the  Vcicntes.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  calls 
him  Tullus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cic  Phil.  ix.  2; 
Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KA^-di),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  tho 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tians as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quito 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  littlo  later  than 
Terpander,  or  he  was  his  younger  contemporary 
(about  620  b.  c.).  He  excelled  in  the  music  of  tbo 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  connexion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  which 
he  composed  was  one  called  Elegos.  To  him  are 
ascribed   the  invention  of  the  Apothetos  and 
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Sthoenium,  and  of  IlpovcpMcu.  Mention  is 


of 


a  choral  tong  in  which  he  used  all  the  three  ancient 
modes  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do- 
rian, the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lydian. 
(Plut.  dt  At  us.  3.  p.  1132,  c,  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1136,  f.;  Heracl.  Pont.  p. 
140;  Pans.  x.  7.  $  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CLO'NIUS  (KAtfW).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agenor.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  495,  xv.  340;  Diod.  iv. 
67  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  ono  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Turaus,  and  the  other  by  Mcaaapus. 
(Virg.  Am.  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personage  of  this  name,  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§5.)  [L.S.] 
CLOTHO.  [Moirab.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Cluen- 
tius  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statins  Albius  Oppianicus,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (pro  Cluent.  10).  This  Cluentia,  in  OrelU's 
Onomattkon  Tullianum,  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  A.  Cluentius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father's  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Aurius  Melinus,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sassia,  who  hnd  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  (Pro  ClttmL  5.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CLUEWIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tropios  (v.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
B.  c.  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  their  flight  towards  Nola,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  was  Cluentius  himself,  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Sulla's  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  l.c;  comp.  Cic.  de  Dw.  L  33; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Larinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  municipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des- 
cent, unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  b.  c.  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  (Pro  ClmenL  5.) 

In  modern  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
Avilut  uniformly  appears  instead  of  JIabitw,  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main- 
tained, that  Hulitut  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit  19.  a  39), 
where,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  Abilus.  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  bis  Onomasticon,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration,  (ifotauofei  Museum  for  1827, 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  Larinum,  bom  about  B.  c  103. 
(Pro  Cluent  5.)  In  B.  c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  his  own  step- father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.   The  cause  was  heard  before  a  certain  C. 
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Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  feeling  pre* 
vailed  with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  criminal 
judices,  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  from  the 
senate  exclusively.  Shortly  before  the  trial,  a  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  general  credit, 
that  bribery  had  been  extensively  practised  by 
those  interested  in  the  result  Accordingly,  when 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a  very  small 
majority,  including  several  individuals  of  notori- 
ously bad  character,  when  it  became  known  that 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  irregularly  intro- 
duced, and  had  voted  against  the  defendant  with- 
out hearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  all,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of  the 
most  infamous  of  the  judices  who  had  condemned 
Oppianicus  had  actually  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  distribution  among  bis  fellows,  the  be- 
lief became  universal  that  Cluentius  had  by  the 
foulest  practices  obtained*  the  conviction  of  an  in- 
nocent man.  Indignation  being  thus  strongly  ex- 
cited, it  was  exhibited  most  unequivocally.  Mo 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of  inflicting  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  obnoxious  judices.  Junius, 
the  judex  quaestionis,  a  man  rising  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence, was  forced  by  the  popular  clamour  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  others  of 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  the  censors,  and 
the  Judicium  Jumanum  or  AWianum  Judicium 
became  a  by-word  for  a  corrupt  and  unrighteous 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  himself,  when  in- 
sisting, at  the  trial  of  Verres,  on  the  necessity  of 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  which  had  thus  sullied 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts.  (In  Verr.  act 
i.  10,  13 — 61,  pro  Caecitu  10;  Pseudo-Ascon.  ra 
Verr.  act  i.  p.  141  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  395,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

Eight  years  after  these  events,  in  n.  c.  66,  Clu- 
entius was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppianicus, 
son  of  Statius  Albius  who  bad  died  in  the  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  which,  it 
was  alleged,  had  proved  successful    The  attack 
wan  conducted  by  T.  Accius  Pisaurcnsis;  the  de- 
fence was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  time 
praetor.    It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  upon  this 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  above  charges,  and  from  the  meagre 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, that  comparatively  little  importance  was 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  were 
merely  employed  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  bring- 
ing Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  and  that  bis 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  success  almost 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  which  was  known  to 
exist  in  men's  minds  on  account  of  the  Judicium 
Junianum, — a  prejudice  which  had  already  proved 
the  ruin  of  many  others  when  arraigned  of  various 
olFencea,    Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
object  kept  in  view  by  Accius  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his  hearers, 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  previous  trial,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty 
judices.    Consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  principal 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  audience  with 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  facta,  to  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  of  the  elder 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  be  mon- 
btcrs  of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  tho  u  inveterate 
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frividia*  which  had  token  such  deep  root  against 
his  client.  Following  the  example  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  divides  the  subject  into  two  heaids  :  1.  The 
invidia  or  prejudice  which  prevailed.  2.  The  crimen 
or  specific  offences  libelled;  but  while  five-sixths 
of  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  removing  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  is  dismissed  shortly  and  contemp- 
tuously as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.  A  critical 
nnalysis  of  the  whole  will  be  found  to  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  Blair  upon  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  who  has  selected  the  omtion  as  nn  excel- 
lent example  of  managing  at  the  bar  a  complex  and 
intricate  cause  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  distinct  and  lucid  exposition  by  which  wc  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  most  in- 
volved and  perplexing  story,  the  steady  precision 
with  which  we  are  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domestic  crime,  and  the 
apparently  plain  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  every  circumstance  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.  We  arc  told 
(Quintil.  ii.  17.  §  21),  that  Cicero  having  procured 
an  acquittal  by  his  eloquence,  boasted  that  he  had 
spread  a  mist  before  the  judiccs ;  but  so  artfully 
are  all  the  parts  connected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidcuce,  to 
discover  the  suspicious  and  weak  points  of  the 
narrative.  In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  so- 
phism in  the  reasoning,  which  may  involve  impor- 
tant consequences.  It  is  freely  confessed  that 
bribery  had  been  extensively  employed  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianicus;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatious 
candour  that  this  bribery  must  have  been  the  work 
either  of  Cluentius  or  of  Oppianicus;  it  is  fully 
proved  that  the  latter  had  tampered  with  S  Lai  onus, 
who  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
associated  with  him;  and  then  the  conclusion  is 
triumphantly  drawn,  that  since  Oppianicus  was 
guilty,  Cluentius  must  have  been  innocent.  But 
another  contingency  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namely,  that  both  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  although  one  only  was  successful ;  and 
that  thU  was  really  the  truth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itself,  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
by  Cicero  himself  a  few  years  before,  (/n  Verr. 
Act.  i.  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  under 
which  he  laboured  throughout  arose  from  the  sen- 
timents which  he  had  formerly  expressed  with  so 
little  reserve ;  and  Accius  did  not  fail  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconsistency,  while  great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
tius mast  be  considered  as  one  of  Cicero's  highest 
efforts.  (Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  61.)  [W.  R.] 
CLUI'LI  US.  [Cloblia  Gbns  and  Clgblius.] 
CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [Cluvti],  a  Capuan 
courtezan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  secretly  supplying  the  Roman  prisoners 
with  foid.  When  Capua  was  taken,  B.  c.  210, 
her  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  her  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  sennte.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33, 
34.)  [C.  P.M.] 

CLU' VITJS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Campanian 
origin,  of  whom  wo  find  the  following  mentioned : — 

1.  C.  Cluvius  Saxula,  praetor  in  b.  c.  175, 
and  again  in  B.  c.  173  praetor  pcregrinus.  (Liv. 
xli.  22,  33,  xhi.  1.) 

2.  Sp.  Cluvius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  had  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xlii.  9,  10.) 
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3.  C.  Cluvhts,  legate  in  n.  c.  168  to  the  consul 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliv. 40.) 

4.  C.  Cluvius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero,  was  judux  in  a  suit  between  C. 
Fannius  Chaerea  and  Q.  Flavius,  about  a.  c.  76. 
(Cic  pro  Roue.  Com.  xiv.  14 — 16.) 

5.  M.  Cluvius,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Putcoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms.  In  B.c 
51,  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Thennus,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  going  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  him 
from  various  cities  and  individuals.  In  his  will 
he  bequeathed  part  of  his  property  to  Cicero.  (Cic. 
ad  Alt.  vi.  2,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56,  ad  Alt.  xiii.  46, 
xiv.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cluvius,  made  consul  sufTectus  in  B.  c.  29 
by  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  42.)  It  was  pro- 
bably this  Cluvius  who  in  R.  c.  45  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  superintend  the  assignment  of  lands 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  {Ad  Fam.  xiii.  7.) 
This  same  Cluvius  also  is  probably  referred  to  in 
a  funeral  oration  of  the  ago  of  Augustus.  (Orelli, 
Inter.  No.  4859.) 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator- 
ship of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Caksar  Die  Tkr.;  its  reverse  Pallas,  with  C. 
Cum  Prabf. 


7.  M.  Cluvius  Rurua,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d. 
45.  (Joseph.  AnHq.  ii.  1 ;  Suet  Ner.  21 ;  Dion 
Cass,  hriii.  14.)  He  was  governor  of  Hispania  iu 
the  time  of  Galba,  B.  c.  69.  (Tac.  Hid.  i.  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Galba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  be  appears  as  a  partisan 
of  Vitellius.  Hilarius,  a  frcetlman  of  Vitellius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to  Vitellius, 
who  was  then  in  Gallia,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself  He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince. (Tac.  Hut.  ii.  65.)  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
(Hist  iv.  43)  as  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  eloquence,  and  says,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  Arer.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)  It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  historian.  Hex 
wrote  an  account  ot  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Attn.  xiiL  20,  xiv.  2; 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  19.  §  5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLY'MENK  (KMW"»).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetys,  and  the  wife  of  Japetus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  351, 507 ;  comp.Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  345  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  ix.  68 ;  Hygin. 
Fait.  156.)  ,  .  t. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyas,  and  the  wife 
of  Phylacus  or  Cephalus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
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mother  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimedc.  (Puns.  x.  29. 
$  2  ;  Horn.  OJ.  xi.  325 ;  SchoL  ad  JpoUint.  Hhod. 
i.  45,  230.)  According  to  Hcaiod  (ap.  EuMuth.ad 
Horn.  p.  1689  ;  enmp.  Or.  Met.  i.  756,  iv.  204), 
the  was  the  mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios,  and  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus  (iii.  9.  §  2),  also  of  Atalunte 
by  Jasus. 

3.  A  relative  of  Menelaue  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  8ho  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  1 44  ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  3,  v.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dis- 
tributed, Clyineue  was  given  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polygnotus  in  the 
Lcsche  of  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1  ;  comp.  Ov. 
Her.  xvii.  267.)  There  arc  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  47  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  71;  Apollod.  iiL  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Pnus. 
x.  24.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CLY'MENUS  {KXvfttvoi).  1.  A  son  of  Cardis 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  ho  was  descended. 
(Paus.  v.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vi.  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneus  or  Schoenus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Argos,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  ho  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  entertained  an  unnatural  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
father's  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymenus 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255; 
Parthcn.  EroU  13.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomonos, 
who  was  married  to  Minva.  (Pans.  ix.  37.  $  1, 
&c. ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  1 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
are  several  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  154 ;  Pans.  ii.  35.  $  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
98 ;  comp.  Althaea.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  (  KXtnatfu^crrpa ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoe,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydeuces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6,  &c)  For  the 
particulars  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Agamem- 
non, A  KOI8THU8,  ORBSTKR.  [  L.  S.] 

CLY'TIE  (KAurfij),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hes.  Theog.  352;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  305; 
Pans.  x.  30.  «  1 ;  Txetx.  ad  Lycoph.  421.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTIUS  (KAtfrwj).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  father  of  Caletor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  IL  iii.  147,  x  v.  419 ;  Paus. 
x.  14.  §2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytus,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aectcs.  (Apollon.  Khod.  i.  86  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Track.  355;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  ( Pnus.  vi. 
17.  8  4;  Ov.  Met  t.  140;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAirnfj),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  124,  170;  Ov.  Met. 
y.  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAi/roj),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  liis- 
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i  tory  of  his  native  city.  The  two  passages  cf 
Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  540,  d.,  xiv.  p.  655,  b.),  in 
which  tli is  work  is  quoted,  must  be  assimilated  to 
one  another  either  by  reading  KAvtoj  in  the  first 
or  KXfiTor  in  the  second,  for  it  is  clear  that 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  author  and 
the  same  treatise.  In  the  passage  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  (i.  Qo^—koI  a&rds  94  <p»<ruv,  cis  'Hpair- 
A«#ijj  'urraptt,  k.  t.  X., — Menngius  proposes,  with 
much  show  of  probability,  the  substitution  of 
KAi/rof  for  eu/rot,  as  a  notice  of  Thales  would 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  account  of  Miletus. 
It  does  not  appear  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
assertion  of  Vossius  (<&  Hut.  Grace,  p.  91,  cd. 
WcRtcnnann),  that  Clytus  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  to  which  he  refers  (ix.  3,  extern.  §  1 ),  speaks 
only  of  the  Cleitus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
king.  [E.  E.] 

CNA'GIA  (Kwy/a),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  Cnageus,  a  Loconian,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Dioseuri  in  their  war  against  Aphidna, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  be  served  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis ;  but  he  escaped  from  thence  with 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  carried  her  statue 
to  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CNEMUS  fKyjytos),  the  Spartan  high  admiral 
(vavdpxoi)  in  the  second  year  of  the  Pcloponne«an 
war,  b.  c  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacynthus 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplitcs  ;  but,  after 
ravaging  the  island,  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
reducing  it  to  submission.  Cnemus  was  continued 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  regu- 
lar term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsequently,  was 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  his  command 
(n.c.429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  hoplitcs  ngain 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambracians,  who  wished  to 
subdue  Acarnania  and  to  revolt  from  Athens.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ambracians  and 
their  barlorian  allies,  invaded  Acarnania,  and  pe- 
netrated to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  country. 
But  here  his  barbarian  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambracians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
expedition  altogether.  Meantime  the  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces,  bad  been  defeated  by  Phormio 
with  a  far  smaller  number  of  ships.  Enraged  at 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompetency  of 
the  commanders,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out 
Timocrates,  Braaidas,  and  Lycoph ron  to  assist 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  fighting  a  second  battle.  After  refitting 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  was  in- 
creased to  seventy-five,  while  Phormio  had  only 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Nanpactus,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  nearly 
defeated,  they  eventually  gained  the  day,  and 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ships  which 
hod  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy.  After 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  Peloponne- 
sian  commanders  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
Peiraecus,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  failed  them  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  Salami* 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  of 
their  intention.  (Thuc  ii.  66,  80—93;  Died.  xii. 
47,  &c.) 

CNEPH.  [CNUFM18.] 
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CNI'DIA  (Kj'tSia).  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Cnidua  in  Curia,  for 
which  Praxiteles  made  his  celebrated  statue  of  the 
goddess.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Paus.  i  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Lucian, 
Amor.  13 ;  Hirt,  Mythol.  Bilderb.  p.  57.)   [L.  S.] 

CNCXPIAS  (h><wwfas),  of  Alonu,  an  officer 
who,  having  seen  some  active  service  under  Deme- 
trius II.  and  Antigonus  Doson,  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathocles  and  Sosibius,  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  the  choice  nnd  training  of  the 
troops  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  a.  c.  219.  Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybius  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  eeal.  (v.  63-65.)  [E.  E.] 

CNOSSUS  (KwoWj),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (yt<*ypaupiK&  ttji  Aalas) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniu*  Rhodius 
(iv.262).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Voss. 
Histor.  Graec.  p.  420,  ed.  Westermann.)    [P.  S.j 

CNUPHIS  (Krav^ts),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (xvii.p.562);  while  other  writers, 
such  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
( Kvnt).  Plutarch  (de  Is.  ■  i  Os.  21 )  states,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thebals,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.  This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tbe- 
baTs  worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Thebais,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Died.  L  87  » 
St  rah.  x  vii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.  (Herod,  ii.  74.)  The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebius 
(Praep.  AY.  i.  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodae- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cneph  was  a 
spiritual  divinity;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  nnd  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  (Praep.  AY.  UL  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  (Sr}^uovpy4s)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion, a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  produced  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.  Most  mo- 
dern writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.  Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodacmon. 
(Jablonsky,  PatttL  AeyypU  i.  4.)  [L.  S.J 
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COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Graeco-Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Gobidas,  Cobidius,  &c  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  "  de  Pro- 
curatnribus  ct  Defensibus "  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenius  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann's  The- 
saurus. Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  (Basil,  ed.  Hcimbach, 
i.  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  BcuU.  (ed.  Fabrot) 
iiL  p.  182,  Cubidas  is  found  citing  Cyrillus  and 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Novellae  of 
Leo;  though  Nic.  Coinnenus  {Pracnot.  Mystag. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotheta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Bahama  {Ad  Nomocan.  Photii  in  Just,  ct 
VoelL  Iiibl.  Jur.  Canary  p.  1118.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  &c.) 
who  wrote  a  Umvaklov,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suarez 
(NotiL  Basil.  §  27)  says,  that  Ant  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript. Some  fragments  of  the  TlotvuKlov  are 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  I^eo 
and  Constantine.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariae  in  his  work  entitled  Anecdoia, 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariac,  Hid.  Jur. 
Graeco-Rom.  p.  30;  Heinibach,  Anecdoia,  i.  p. 
lxxviii ;  Pohl.  ad  Sutures.  NoHt.  Basil,  p.  137,  n. 
(•);  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  xii.  p.  563.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
CO'CALUS  (KsfeoAos),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.    (Diod.  iv.  78,  80 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  44  ; 


Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5.) 


[L. 


COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle's  death  in  a.  o.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle's 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  Coc- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  48 ; 
Plut  OtL  16 ;  Suet  Oth.  10,  Domil.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  which  the  emperor  Nerva  belonged. 
All  the  members  of  this  family  bore  the  cognomen 
Nkrva. 

COCCUS  (Ko\oros),  an  Athenian  orator  or  rhe- 
torician, was,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.),  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (\6 
yovs  brrropiKovs).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xii. 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
comparative  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  tuw\  [P-  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatius  the 
"  one-eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
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Sp.  Lartiua  and  T.  Hcrminius  againat  the  whole 
Etruscan  array  under  Poreena,  while  the  Romans 
broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  wna  nearly  finished,  Horntiua  sent  back  his 
two  companions,  and  withstood  alone  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  till  the  crash  of  the  falling  timbers  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Romans  announced  that  the 
bridge  was  destroyed-  Then  he  prayed  to  father 
Tiberinua  to  take  him  and  his  arms  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  state  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  which  was  placed  in  the  comitium,  and 
allowed  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round 
in  one  day.  The  citizens,  too,  when  the  famine 
was  raging,  deprived  themselves  of  food  to  support 
him.  This  statue  was  afterwards  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  Etruscan  haru spices,  who  had  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  envious  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 
spot,  where  the  sun  never  shono  upon  it  But 
their  treachery  was  discovered ;  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Vulcanal  above  the  Comitium,  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.  This  story  is  related 
by  A.  Gellius  (iv.  5),  and  explains  the  fact  why 
some  writers  speak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comi- 
,  and  others  in  the  Vulcanal.  The  statue  still 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxiv.  5.  a.  1 1) 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story ! 
Few  legends  in  Roman  story  were  more  celebrated 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Horatiua,  and  almost  all 
Roman  writers  tell  us, 

«  How  well  Horatiua  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 
(Liv.  iL  10;  Dionya.  v.  24,  25;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2. 
§  1 ;  Flor.  L  10  ;  AureL  Vict  de  Fir.  IlL  11;  Plat. 
Poptic,  16  ;  Senec  Ep.  120,  &c.) 

Polybiua  relates  (vi.  55)  the  legend  differently. 
According  to  his  description,  Horatius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macauley  observes  (/.ay*  of  Ancient  Rome,  p.  43), 
with  much  probability,  that  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  story  which  Livy  has 
transmitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Hora- 
tius alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
Horatian  house.    {Compare  Niebuhr,  L  p.  542.) 

The  annexed  com,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  was  doubtless  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  Horatian  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri.  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cars.  Traian. 
Avo.  Okr.  Dac.  P.  P.  Rkst.,  that  is,  Imperator 
Caesar  Trajamu  Augustus  Germaniau  Lkteicus 
J'ater  Patriae  restituit,  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


CODI'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS,surnaracdCURO- 
PALA'TES  (Ttvpytot  Kattirot  6  KupotraXdryit), 
a  Ureek  compiler,  who  held  the  office  of  curopa- 
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latea,  lived  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Bvzan- 
tine  empire,  and  died  probably  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1458.  He  has  compiled  two 
works,  which,  although  written  in  most  bar- 
barous Greek,  are  of  considerable  importance,  inas- 
much as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  various  public 
offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  another  on  the  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  principal  works  from  which 
Codinus  has  taken  his  accounts,  and  which  he  has 
copied  in  many  instances  to  a  considerable  extent, 
are  those  of  Hesychius  Milesius,  Glycas,  Julius  Pol- 
lux, the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,&c;  his  i 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  1 
chiefly  taken  from  Phurnutus,  Joannes  Lydus 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
in  his  turn  has  plundered  Theodorus  Lector,  Papia, 
Kusebius,  Socrates,  Marcellus  Lector,  and  others. 
The  works  of  Codinus  are—  I.  Tltfi  to>  ty^urm- 
Kiwv  rov  UaXaTiuu  Ksev<rTamvovjr6\*vt  *al  rmv 
d^xpixlufv  ttji  prydK-qs  *E*ntATj<rfaj,  **  De  Official  i- 
bus  Palatii  Constantinopolitani  et  de  Officiia 
Magnae  Ecclesiae."  Editions:  1.  by  Nadabus 
Agmonius,  1588 ;  2.  the  same  reprinted  by  Junius, 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  first  edition,  but  for 
some  foolish  motive  adopted  that  pseudonym. 
Both  these  editions  are  of  little  value  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equivocal  learning, 
had  carelessly  perused  bad  MSS.,  and  though 
he  was  aware  of  all  the  errors  and  negligences  he 
had  committed  in  the  first  edition,  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them  when  the  public  curi- 
osity required  a  second.  Junius  confounded  this 
work  with  nnother  of  the  same  author  on  the 
antiquities  of  Constantinople.  3.  By  Gretaerus, 
Ingolstadt,  1620:  the  editor  perused  good  MSS. 
with  his  usual  care,  and  added  a  Latin  translation 
and  an  excellent  commentary  ;  still  this  edition  is 
not  without  several  defects,  since  the  editor  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  many  barbarous 
words  employed  by  Codinus,  and  of  which  the 
glossary  of  Meursius  likewise  gives  either  an  im- 
perfect account  or  none  at  all.  4.  By  Goar,  Paris, 
1 648,  fob,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Goar  revised  both  the  text  and  the  translation, 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Gretserus,  which  he 
corrected  in  many  passages,  and  to  which  he  added 
his  own  observations.  5.  By  Immanuel  Bckker. 
Bonn,  1839,  8vn.,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  This  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Paris 
edition ;  the  editor  gives  no  preface.  This  work 
of  Codinus,  although  but  a  dry  catalogue,  ia  of 
great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  since  it  explains  the  numerous  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  and  offices  of  the  later 
Greeks,  as  the  **  Notitiae  Dignitatum  "  does  for  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

II.  TlaptK€o\al  in  Ttji  0(S\ov  rov  xpor/rov 
vtpl  rAv  •warplw  Kt»v<rravTtvovr6\*«n,  *'  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Libro  Chronico  de  Originibus  Constant!- 
nopolitanis."  Editions:  1.  By  George  Dousa, 
1596,  8vo„  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 2.  The  same,  with  notes  by  John  Meursius, 
1609,  8vo.  3.  By  Petrus  Lmibmus,  Paris,  1655, 
fob,  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Lam  beck,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  perused  the  best 
MSS.  in  France,  revised  the  text,  and  added  a 
new  Latin  translation  and  an  extensive  commen- 
tary ;  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
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Cardinal  Francesco  Harberini.  'ITiia  work  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Constantinople 
(Byzantium);  after  thia  the  author  treaU  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  on  the  size  and  situation  of  that 
city;  on  the  province  of  Adiabene(l);  on  the 
statue*,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subject*,  in  an  extensive  chapter;  on  the 
church  of  St  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  If  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  fact  himself, 
he  died  of  course  after  1453;  bat  the  singular 
digression  respecting  the  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Codinus  is  likewise  of  great  interest.  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
fiyllius,  **  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,"  of 
which  a  very  good  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  8vo.,  to  which 
is  added  a  u  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
nople as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius"  (translated  from  -  Notitia  Utriusque 
Imperii*'),  with  the  notes  of  Pancirola.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange's 
celebrated  work,  **  Constantinopolis  Christiana," 
where  he  will  find  numerous  observations  referring 
to  Codinus. 

III.  A  Greek  translation  of  44  Missa  Scti  Gro- 
gorii,  papae,"  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
1595,  8vo.,  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  **  Bibl.  Patrum  Max." 

(Lambecius,  Vita  Codini,  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus' Antiquities  of  Constantinople ;  Fabric  BiU. 
Grate,  xii.  67,  &c>  ,  [W.  P.J 

CODOMANNUS.    [Darbtus  III.] 

CODON.  Suarez  (NotU.  Basil.  §  27)  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Paratitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Angus  tin  us.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentators, explaining  difficulties  and  rilling  up  de- 
ficiencies in  one  title  of  the  authorized  collections 
of  civil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  titles.  (Heimbach,  Anocdota,  i.  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pohl,  ad  Sno- 
rts. Notti,  BasiL  p.  101,  n.  17.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
tho  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
mon among  the  Graeco-  Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Rnantiophanes  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  wsgl  fi-avruxpcwuiv 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  Tipucitua  (T«irowc*rrot)  from  explain- 
ing what  (ti)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(»o«J  Kctrcu)  ;  though  Heimbach  (Anecdota,  i.  p. 
220)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Baphius  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
jecture of  Suarez ;  but  Heimbach  (L  a)  thinks,  that 
llaphius  is  a  mere  fabrication  of  Nic.  Comnenus 
<  Papadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  of  the  false  reading  Batp'tov  for  ♦erfuw  in  a 
passage  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  tho  lex  Fabia. 
(BwM,  vii.  p.  787.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CODRATUS  (K<iSgarOT),  an  ancient  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  was  born  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  His  parents,  who  were 
Christians  and  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  died 
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I  while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  tt  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  fellow-citizens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  tho 
command  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mart  vol.  iL 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
.March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Church 
(Acta  SancL  1.  & ;  Menolog.  Oram.  voL  Hi.  p.  If; 
Bzovins,  Nomendator  Sanctorum  Profession*  Medi- 
crirum  ;  Carpzovius,  De  M<xlici»  ab  Exlesia  pro 
Sanctis  kabitis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  (Ko'Spos),  the  son  of  MeLtnthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesns  by  the  Dorians,  about  B.  c.  1 068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  thoy 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself,  and  thns  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  be 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  arch  on  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  thia 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief, that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
oupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  father  as  archon,  and  his 
brothers  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod.  v» 
7b* ;  Lycurg.  c  Leocr.  20  ;  Veil  Pat  L  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &.c  ;  Paua.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii.  2 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
633,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CODKTTS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  hi«  vanity.  (Edt*f. 
vii.  22,  x.  10  )  According  to  Servius,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Wcichert  (Pott.  Ltd.  ReJiq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrua  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitus,  tho 
imitator  of  Timagcnes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Epist.  L  19.  15);  whereas  Hergk  believes,  that 
Codrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Cornificius.  (Cluxricui 
Afwram,  voL  L  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (L  1 )  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
u  Theseus."  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poet* 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.         [L.  S.J 

COELESTl'NUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  tho 
successor  of  Pope  Bmiifacius  I.,  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  a.  ». 
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4*23,  and  retained  this  dignity  until  bit  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  432.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  strove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  Cassianus  [Cassianu.s]  from  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  clergy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladium,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  con- 
secrated by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  "  Epistolae  Pon- 
tificura  Romanoi-urn,"  published  by  Coustant, 
Paris,  fol.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051—1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Galland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  buyer  collections  of  councils.         [W.  H.  ] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  par- 
tisan of  Pelagius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  Pelayiatu  or  Caelt*tiansy  is  be- 
lieved from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  bom  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  (audilo- 
rtalU  fckolaMicus),  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  d.  409  accompanied  Pelagius  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  supplanter 
of  Chrysostom,  be  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demnnded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fairly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  August! n  obtained 
from  Honorins  an  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  4 18,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pelagius  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
issued  by  Coustantius  (421)  and  Pope  Coelestiuus, 
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and  about  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  Constan- 
tinople by  a  proclamation  of  Theodosius,  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  Marius 
Mercator.  [Mkrtator.]  Coelestius  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  the  close  of  his  life  is  unknown. 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  Pelagius,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  enthusiastic, 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  his  master,  and 
to  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acuteness, 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sought  to 
establish  these  principles  by  metaphysical  and  a 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  induction  from  the 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  IAlglstinus ; 
Pklagm's;  Zowmits.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  em- 
braced the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coelestius  composed 
in  his  monastery  three  Eyidolae  on  moral  subjects, 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  followed  by 
Contra  Truducem  Peccati,  on  the  origin,  propaga- 
tion, and  transmission  of  sin,  published,  apparently, 
before  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  on  the  Romans, 
Augustin,  in  his  Dc  Perfections  JutlUiar^  replies 
to  a  work  which  he  believes  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  Ztyint- 
tione*,  or  perhaps  Jiutiocwationcs,  containing  six- 
teen propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  without 
sin.  -  The  Lilx-Uus  Fidei,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  from  the 
treatise  of  Augustin,  De  Peccato  Oritjinali,  out  of 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  original 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Augustin, 
Degcsti*  Palaeiiinu  (13,  14),  quotes  from  several 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  however, 
giving  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  from 
Rome,  be  addressed  Epistles  to  his  adherents  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  Constanti- 
nople, he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  reply  is  still 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  in  an 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  liuiitH-inationes  and  the  LiMlua  Fidri, 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  the  repUes 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Coelestius, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  the  dis- 
sertations prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1673.       (W.  R.] 

COEUOMONTA'NUS.  [Camjomontanui!.] 

COE'LIUS.  [Cakliuk.] 

COENUS  (Koww),  a  son  of  Polemocratcs  and 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c. 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Caria,  and  sent  those 
of  hi*  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  married,  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  their 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  Coenus  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Gordium, 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  Hypha- 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  push  his  conquests  still 
further,  Coenus  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness 
[  strongly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  re  turning,  and 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  follow  his  advice.  Tint  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actually  commenced  its  return,  Coenus  died  of 
nn  illness,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
splendid  burial.  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
but  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenus  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  hi*  native  coun- 
try again.  (Arrian,  Amth.  i.  6,  14,  24,29,  iv. 
16-18,  27,  v.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi.  2-4  ;  Omnia, 

11.  10,  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  1G,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viii.  I,  10, 

12,  14,  ix.  3;  Diod.  xvii.  .r>7,  61.)  S.] 
COERA'TADAS  (Kji^oroSaj),  aThebnn,  com- 
manded some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  hnrmogt  at  Byzantium,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  U.C.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Pharnaba/us,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helixus,  a  Mcgariun, 
and  Cocratadas,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Alcibiades.  [Clkari  u us.]  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  Cocratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deccleia. 
(Xen.  Ilea.  i.  3.  §§  15—22;  Diod.  'xiii.  67;  Pint. 
Ale.  31.)  In  H.  c  400,  when  the  Cyrenn  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Byzantium,  Coenitadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander, promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  nnd  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anal.  vii.  1.  g§  33 — II.)  [E.  E  J 

COES  (Kei7ii),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dareius 
Hystaspia  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (sec  Clinton, 
b".  II.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
nacnns,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.    For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Don-ius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mytilene.   In  n.  c.  SOI,  when  the  lonians 
had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Coes, 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seized  by 
Intragoras  at  Myut,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  nnd  most  of  them -were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coe's,  on  the  contrary,  was 
■toned  to  death  bv  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Hcrt>d.  iv. 
97,  v.  11,  37,  38.)  [E.  E.J 

COLAEN1S  (KoAcum),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  n  mythical  king,  Colacnus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
(Pan*,  i.  SI.  i  3L)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoAdVr),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dnreitib  into  Scythia.  (Ucrod.  iv.  5,  Ac ;  Val. 
Place,  vi.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CO  LCI  I  AS  or  CO'  LICH  AS  (  K6\Xas,  Ko\iXos), 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eight  cities,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Ilasdrubal  in  u.c,  206. 
(Pol.  xi.  20;  Li  v.  xxviii.  13.)    In  reward  for  his 
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services,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  (PoL 
xxi.  9);  but  in  h.  c.  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cam, 
0.  M intuitu  Thermus,  and  various  other  com- 
manders, in  it.  c  195.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21,26,44, 
xxxiv.  8— 21.)  [E.  E.] 

COL1AS  (Kc»\«df),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  CoY\as. 
(Paus.  i.  1.  §  4 ;  comp.  Herod,  v'm.  9tS ;  ScW.ud 
Arutopk.  A'u/i.  56.)    Strabo  (ix.  p.  39tt)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Culms  in  the  neighhour- 
hood  of  Anaphlvstus.  \\,  ^  l 

COLLATPNUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  EgeridS,  who  was  the  son  of  Amns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.   When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  JiJ),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  w;hence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Collatinus.    lie  was  married  to  Lucrctia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  a  c  509.     Collatinus  nnd   L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquius,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  nnd  the  other  nehles  to  resign  his  nflice 
and  retire  from  Rome.    He  withdrew  with  all  his 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.    (Liv.  i.  57 — 6U,  ii.  2  ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c;   Dion  Casa.  Frag.  24,  ed. 
Reimar;  (  ic.  de  Hep  ii.  25,  de  Ojf'.  iii.  10.) 

COLLE'GA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne- 
lius Priscus,  a.  d.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.  (Tac  Aqr.  44.) 

COLLUTHUS  (Kd\Aouflor).  L  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Monichneans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  Ho  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  324),  and  died  before  a.  d.  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
nt  a  later  time.  Some  fragment*  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Laternu 
council,  a.  D.  649.  (Fabric  IMA.  Grace,  ix.  24.5, 
ed.  Harles.)  Cp-  s-3 

COLO  TES  (KoA*£r»J»)'  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  *  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosopher*"  («vt  nara  to  ro»y  dAA«„ 
<pi\o*6<t»>»  S6yn*ra  oooi  fn*  t«mr).  "  *«  de" 
dicated  to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 


logue, to  prove,  "  That  it  ii  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicure*,"  and  a  work 
entitled  *  Against  Colotes."  (Plut.  Oper  pp.  101M. 

 ll->7)    f'he  two  works  stand  in  the.  editions 

in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attack*  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  wa*  a  great  favounte  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  hun 

by  Plnuvrch,  that  Colotev  after  hearing  Kp.curu. 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell 
before  him,  and  S^S> 
tion.    He  lu-UL  that  it  u  unworthy  ot 
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fulness  of  a  philosopher  to  use  fables  in  bis  teach- 
ing, a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  {Dc  R>'puf>. 
vi.  7»  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Mac  rob.  m  Soma.  Scip.  i.  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotos,  against 
the  iAftit  of  Plato,  have  been  recently  discovered 
at  Herculaneum.  [1\  S.] 

COLOTES  (KoKihns).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  island  of  Paros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe- 
cuting the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olynipia,  and  left 
several  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Elis,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment.  He  appears  to  belong  to  OL  84,  &c 
(B.c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viii.  p.  337  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  xmv.  34 ;  Paus.  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Eustath.  ad  II. 
ii.  603;  Bdckh,  Corp.  fnscr.  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Tiraanthcs,  B.c. 
396,  mentioned  by  Quintilinn  (ii  13).  [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  L.  J  U'Nl  US  MODERA'TUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  affairs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.    We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  n  native  of  Cadiz  (x.  185)  ;  and  since  he  fre- 
quently quotes  Virgil,  names  Cornelius  Cclsus  (L 
1.  §  14,  iiL  17.  §  4,  &c),  and  Seneca  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  ii  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.    At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (ii  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Praef.  20) ;  ho  possessed  a  property 
which  he  rails  Cercianum  (iii.  3.  §  3,  com  p.  iii.  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarcntum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.    The  first  contains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  farm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ra! arrangement  of  a  rural  establishment ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  ami  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs ;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgics  (com  p. 
Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.) ;  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  villicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  phue- 
namena;  and  tho  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pickling  and  preserving 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  one  book 
M  De  Arboribus,"  which  is  of  considerable  value, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  authorities 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  fifth  book 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appears  under  a  very 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MSS.  Cassiodorus 
(Divin.  Led.  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Colu- 
mella, from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  that 
the  tract  **Dc  Arboribus"  was  one  of  four  writ- 
ten at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  outline  or 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.  The  MSS. 
from  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inserted 
the  M  De  Arboribus"  as  the  third  book  of  the  whole 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editions  that  which 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  as  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  succession. 

The  Latinity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age,  His  style  is  easy 
and  copious  to  exuberance,  while  the  fondness 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  varying  bis 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taste  when  we  consi- 
der the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatible 
with  the  close  precision  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  work  professedly  didactic.  Although 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintness  of  Cato  and  the  varied 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Varro, 
we  hnd  here  a  far  greater  amount  of  information 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  we  might  feel  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  economy  of  that  epoch 
was  tolerably  complete.  But  the  extreme  care- 
lessness with  which  the  Calendar  has  been  com- 
piled from  foreign  sources  may  induce  the  suspi- 
cion, that  other  matters  also  may  have  been  taken 
upon  trust ;  for  no  man  that  had  actually  studied 
the  apjK'anuvce  of  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  farmer  could  ever  have  set  down  in  an 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  husband- 
men observations  copied  from  parapegmata  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodorus,  Scrvius,  and 
Isidorus,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
notice  Columella,  whose  works  lay  long  concealed 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice  by 
Nic  Jenson,  1472,  fob,  in  a  collection  of  **  Rei 
Kuflticae  Scriptores"  containing  Cato,  Terentius 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius  Rutilius.  The 
first  edition  in  which  the  "Liber  de  Arboribus n 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  superintended 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514,  4 to.  The  most  valuable  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  "  Scriptores  Rei  Rus- 
ticao  veteres  Lalini,"  edited  by  Gcsner,  2  vols. 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  an 
important  Paris  MS.,  by  Erncsti,  Lips.  1773; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Kuaticac  of  J.  G.  Schnei- 
der, 4  vols.  8vo>,  Lips.  1 794.  This  last  must  be 
considered  in  every  respect  the  most  complete,  and 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  gradual  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  text 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  M  J.  Moderati 
Columcllae  Hortuli  Commentarium,"  appeared  in  a 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  from  the  press 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
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COMAZON. 

Translation*  exist  in  English,  Lend.  4  to.  174.?; 
In  French  by  Cotereau,  Paris,  4 to.  1 .55 1  ;  in  I  Li- 
lian by  P.  Laura,  Venez.  8vo.  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  torn.  4to.  Verona, 
1808;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  C.  Curtius,  8vo.,  Hamburg,  1769.  [W.  R.] 
COLU'THUS(K<$\ou0oi),  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (iyitunia  oY  4wwr), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KaAuo'oi'uca, 
and  another  entitled  Utpauti.  These  are  all  lost, 
but  his  poem  on  "The  Rape  of  Helen"  ('EArffiji 
dpwayi'i)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smyrnacus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo.  (no  date) :  more  accu- 
rately, with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Graeci  Princifx-t^  Par. 
1 566,  foL  Several  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
ries, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
Io.  Dan.  Lennep,  I  toward.  1747,  8vo.  The  latest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekkcr,  BerL  1816, 
8vo.,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825,  8vo.  Tho  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  392  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.  [P.S.] 
COM  AN  US  (K.mtutis),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Philomctor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
vouring by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphnncs,  B.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt  (PoL 
xxviii.  16  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpU.  46  ;  VuL  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  B.  c  162  as 
ambassador  from  Physcon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  net  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
con in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxi. 
27,  xxxii.  1  ;  Diod.  xxxi.  Ejx.  de  Letjut,  23,  p. 
626.)  [K.  E.J 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  a.  d. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code, — a  work 
which  was  earned  into  effect  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  A.  d.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
magister  scrinii  in  A.  n.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
U  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
N  US.  Eutychianus,  surnamed  Comazon  from  his 
dissipation  and  buffoonery  (toDto  "/up  roCrofia  in 
M'Vw  y***rroirottas  fa***')*  «U  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  conseqnence  of  mis- 
conduct, to  the  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Claudius  Attalus,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  praefect  of  the  praetoriura,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Coinaxon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
his  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 
[UannvivJ 


COMINIUS.  6i5 

(Dion  Caas.  lxxviii.  31,  32,  39,  and  Rcimnnis 
on  c.  38,  lxxix.  3,  4,  21  ;  Lamprid.  Etayab. 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comazon,  see  Tillcmont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)       [W.  R.] 

COME'TAS    SCHOLA'STICUS    ( Kour/Tai 
2x°Aa<TTiirdi,  Cod.  Vat.  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR- 
TULA'RIUS  (XapTouXdfHoj,  record-keeper.,  to.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Bruuck,  Anal.  iii.  pp.  15,  \6  ;  JacoW, 
iii.  pp.236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  ^ar\  ot 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.    (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e  Cod.  Vat, 
213,  xiiL  p.  747.)    From  some  of  hia  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.    His  time  is  very  doubtful.  Vil- 
loison  (Proteg.  in  Horn.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bard  as  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  III.,  a.  d.  856.     Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.   (Jacobs,  Anthol.  Grace,  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  aro  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Chariularius,  see  Du  Cange, 
Ulosg.  Med.  et  Inf.  Graec.  ».  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alcxnndrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  331.)  [P.  S.J 

COM  FN  I A  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Pcstumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  u.  c  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maxim  us 
(de  Nom.  Rat.)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  con- 
founded in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  [Cominius.  J 
COMI'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetoriua 
ergus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
luce  his  cornicularius.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  B.  c.  325.  (Lir. 
viii.  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  array  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchua 
in  Spain,  u.c.  178.  (Appian,  M*p.  43.) 

4.  Skx.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominu,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  B.  c  <4. 
(Cic   pro  Cluent.  36.)     In  ^  66   these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C.  CornkliusJ,  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassias,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Coimnu  were 
driven  away   by   o  mob,   and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.    They  renewed  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  bo  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  Uien 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  ,  The  speech  which  r. 
Cominius  delivered  on  tins  occasion  was  c  untm 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  »J»^J^  bul 
reading,  not  only  ^»  2 
for  its  own  merits*     1  .  ^onu,"u 
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Spoletium.  He  died  shortly  before  Cicero  com- 
posed Iiis  "  Brutus,"  namely  b.  o.  45,  in  which  he 
calls  Cominius  bis  friend,  and  praises  his  well- 
arranged,  lively,  nnd  clear  style  of  speaking. 
(Ascon.  in  Cornel. ;  Cic  lirul.  7H.) 

7.  Q.  Cominius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticidn  by  Virgilius,  a 
Pompcian  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  b.  c  47.  (Hirt  D.  Afr.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  Cominius  Pkdarcus,  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  assist  Mcssalla  Corvinus  in  his  super- 
intendence over  the  aquaeducts.  (Frontin.  dc 
Aquaeduct.  99.) 

9.  C.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  tho 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
bis  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  a.  d.  24.  (Tac. 
Attn.  iv.  31.) 

COMl'NIUS,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  offered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Veii, 
that  Camillus  should  be  appointed  dictator.  lie 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree. '  (Li v.  v.  46  ;  Plut. 
Camill.  25 ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

COMMINIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Donatus,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Serous,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Virg. 
£ci.  iii.  21,  Gtorg.  i.  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  tho  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
extracts  frum  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
sma, and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindeiuann,  Gram- 
matL  Inedii.  Lot.  L  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
CJcusici  Auctoret  cjc  Codicxbiu  Vaticnnis%  vol.  v. 
p.  150.  [W.  R] 

CO'MMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar's 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
great  confidence,  and  whose  influence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  seized  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Caes.  D.  G.  iv.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Mcnapii  (vi.  6) ;  but  towards  the  cl  ose  ot  oZ. 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Oauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  pa- 
triotism proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
ns*a*»inate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bellovaci  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  tho  operations  which 
ensued,  see  B.  G.  viii.  7—23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engagement,  he  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius   (viii.  47,  4ft.)  [C.  P.  M.1 

COMMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
a  prosaic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  Imtructumcs 
adventa  Gentium  Dfos  pro  Christiana  Ditciplina. 
Of  these  tho  first  thirty-six  are  addressed  to  the 


Gentiles  with  the  object  of  gaining  them  over  to 
the  true  faith ;  in  the  nine  which  follow  an  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the  obstinate 
ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  possess  with  regard  te 
this  author  is  derived  exclusively  from  his  work. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  words  occasion- 
ally employed  lead  ns  to  infer  that  he  was  of 
African  extraction.  It  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
declared,  that  fur  a  long  period  he  was  heathen, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptures  (r.^. 
Praef.  5;  Instruct  xxvi.  24,  Ixi.  1);  while  the  epi- 
thet G<izuetts%  which  he  applies  to  himself,  may 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
city  of  Gaza  in  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  when  he  flourished.  Rigaitius 
concluded,  from  a  conjectural  emendation  of  his 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  passage  {Instruct. 
xxxiii.  5),  that  it  contained  an  allusion  to  pope 
Sylvester  (a.  D.  3J4 — 335),  the  contemporary  of 
Constantine  the  Great ;  but  the  careful  and  accu- 
rate researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwcil  have  clearly 
proved  that  Commodianus  belongs  to  the  third 
century  (coiup.  Instinct,  vi.  6),  and  may  with  tole- 
rable certainty  be  placed  about  a.  n.  270. 

The  Instructions  display  much  devotion  and  a 
fervent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
but  from  their  harshness,  dryness,  and  total  want 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  few  attractions  as 
literary  productions.  The  versification  is  curious, 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Versus 
Politic!,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  some  ancient  mea- 
sure, the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  Thus  the  following  lines  from  the 
Pracfatio  are  intended  for  dactylic  hexameters: 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  vencrit  eneculi  meta 
Aeternum  fieri :  quod  disc  red  unt  inscia  corda. 


The  taste  for  acrostics  also  is  largely  developed : 
the  initials  of  the  twenty-six  concluding  verses, 
when  read  backwards,  form  the  words  Comw<*i«t- 
nus  Mendicus  Ckristi,  and  in  like  manner  the 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
expressed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  opening  lines. 

The  Instructioncs  of  Commndianus  were  first 
published  by  Ilignltius  at  Toul  (Tullum  Leucorum), 
4  to.  1(150.  They  were  subsequently  prinb-d  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Priorius,  Paris, 
1666,  fol. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Lugdun. 
vol.  xxvii. ;  iu  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  iii  p.  621  ;  and  in  an  independent  form,  by 
Schuntfleibch,  Viteinberg.  Saxon.  4lo.  1 704.  L  W.B.J 

CO'M  MODUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Cbionius  Commodus,  appeara  in  the  Fasti 
as  consul  under  Vespasian,  a.  d.  78. 

2.  Ckiomus  Commodus,  who  according  to  some 
was  named  also  Verus,  according  to  others  L.  Au- 
retiusy  according  to  many  Annius,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Etruria  or  Faventia  (Spartian. 
AeL  Ver.  2),  was  the  father  of 

3.  L.  Ckjonius  Commodus,  otherwise  called 
L.  A uk rl it's  Verus,  who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian 
when  that  emperor,  feeling  that  his  health  was 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted  disease, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  assistant  anJ 
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•accessor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for- 
ward, as  we  infer  from  inscriptions  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  former  appellations,  and,  passing  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  Ablids  Vkrvs*  Caksar, 
being  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  title  of 
Caesar  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelius 
Caesar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  favour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  and  literary  accomplishments, 
although  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  precise  date  of  his 
adoption  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spnrtiaiius,  declaring  for  A.  D.  135;  while  others 
with  greater  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  cniiis,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  is  set  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.d.  136, 
under  the  name  of  Ceionius  Commodus,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  events  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  A.D.  137,  we  find 
him  designated  as  L.  Aelius  Caesar,  and  invested 
with  the  tribunicia  polentas.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
vation, he  was  nominated  governor  of  Puunonin, 
returned  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Aelius  Ca-sar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea- 
tures, graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.  He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al- 
though somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rela- 
tions. His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  he 
had  nude,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  falling  wall,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
large  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
largesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aelius  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  one  son,  namely 

A.  L.  Ckionu's  Commodus,  who  was  born  at 
Rome  on  the  1 5th  of  December,  a.  d.  1 30.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  his  father  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L.  Gionius 
Aelius  Aurelius  Comnvxlus.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  o.  138, 
and  thus  became  L.  Ccitmius  Aelius  Aurelius  Cbm- 
moilus  Antoninus.  During  the  lifetime  of  Pius  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appella- 
tion jilius  Augusti;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
was  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus, and  by  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 


•  Spartianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Verus  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc  Saturn, 
c  8);  bat  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
does  not  appear  in  inscriptions  and  Fasti. 
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dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Aurelius  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  name  of  Verus,  which  he  had 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodus  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  August!  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  Aurelius  VxRim.  His  journey  to  the  East; 
his  conduct  daring  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Rome ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Vencti,  towards  the  close 
of  a.  d.  169,  in  the  39  th  or  40th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  9th  of  his  rei^u,  arc  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  Aurulius,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  Lampridius,  and  Capitolinus  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni- 
nus, because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustau  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Antoninus  and  Verus  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  lxxi.  1,&c;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian.  23,  Acl.  Vcr.;  Capitolin.  Vrr.  Imp. 
Anton.  Piur,  4,  M.  Aurrl.  4,  5,  7,  &c)  [W.  R.] 
CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (sec  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  Antomnlh  Pius),  was  born 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  a.  n.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Autoninus  Pius, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whom  the  title  of  Porphyrogenitus  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Geminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodus  were  watched  and  superin- 
tended from  infancy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Cuesar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  n.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 

!  and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Partitions  ;  he  was  styled  G'ennauu-us  an  the  1 5th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  bad  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  Princrps  Juveniutis,  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  be  then  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  Sar- 
maticus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  176,  he  was  saluted  Imperator ;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 

I  celebrated  over  the  Germans,  and  was  assumed  aa 
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colleague  in  the  tribunicinn  power ;  on  the  1st  of 
January,  177,  he  entered  on  his  first  consulship  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Bruttia  Crispina,  daugh- 
ter of  Bruttius  Pracsens,  was  hailed  a*  Augustus 
and  Pater  Patriae,  and  thus  at  the  nge  of  1G  was 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienus  [Balbinus], 
could  be  held  by  one  individual  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  port  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Ai'RXLius],  was  prose- 
cuted with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus,  disregarding  alike  the  last  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
commanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
?on,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  characterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign;  but  since  a 
large  portion  of  the  sums  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
against  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fatal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
44  The  senate  sends  thee  this."  The  event  seems 
to  havo  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
vehemence,  and  raging  from  that  timo  forward 
without  controul,  especially  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seized  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty  ;  false  accusations,  vague  suspicions, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  bis  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Lampridius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fame  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lius, with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompciauus, 
and  Victorious.  [Pkrtinax  ;  Pompbiaku*  ;  Vic- 
tories.] All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 


the  same  freedom  as  the  thirst  for  blood.  Resign- 
ing the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  die 
various  favourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  [see  Perrnms  ;  Ci.kandrr  ;  Laktus; 
Eclkctus],  ho  abandoned  himself  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  most  shameless  and  beastly  de- 
bauchery. But  while  devouring  in  gluttony  the 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wallowing  in  every 
description  of  sensual  filth,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  slave  of  the  roost  childish  vanity,  and 
sought  for  popular  applause  with  indefatigable 
activity.  He  disdained  not  to  dance,  to  sing,  to 
play  the  charioteer  and  the  buffoon,  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  essay 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  the  humble 
artisan.  Frequently  he  would  appear  and  officiate 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eagerly  assisted  in  all 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstition,  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Isis,  of  Anubis,  of  Serapis,  or  of  Milbra, 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.  His  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
martial  weapons.  This  he  sought  not  to  display 
against  the  enemies  of  bis  country  in  the  field,  but 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.  Other  em- 
perors had  sought  or  accepted  the  compliment  of 
having  one  month  named  after  themselves,  but 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  should 
be  designated  by  the  epithets  and  titles  which  he 
had  at  different  periods  assumed,  and  that  they 
should  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  following 
order  : — A  mazonius,  Jnricius,  Felix,  Pius,  Lucius, 
Aelius,  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Augustus,  llercvleus, 
Romanus,  Emvperatorxus,  ordaining  also  that  the 
happy  epoch  during  which  be  had  sojourned  on 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  i&xruium  uurcum 
Commodiaxum,  the  nation  as  Comruodiaua,  the 
senate  as  Commodianus,  the  armies  as  CuimnoJiani, 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  Colonia  Commodwna. 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  could  be  no  longer 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  which  a 
mere  mortal  might  claim.  Long  ere  this,  indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  rulers, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities,  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  at  some  such 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  reverse 
of  tho  coins  of  their  AugustL  But  as  yet  no  in- 
scription had  appeared  openly  ascribing  divine 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  any  symbol 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  openly  and 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.  It  was 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  through  these  decent 
restrictions ;  his  exploits  in  the  slaughter  of  wild 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tirynthian 
hero ;  ho  demanded  that  be  should  be  worshipped 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  from  the  year  191  we  tind 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  represented  in 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  son  of  Akmcna,  with 
the  epigraph  of  Hercules  Commodianus  or  Hercules 
Romanus.  His  statues  also,  we  arc  told  by  the 
historians  of  the  day,  were  clad  in  the  appropriate 
robes ;  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  as  to  a  pre- 
sent God ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  lion's  hide 
and  other  insignia  were  borne  before  him ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  wrctche* 
were  inclosed  in  cases  terminating  in  serpent-tails, 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  his  club,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  giants  warring  against  heaven. 

After  having  escaped  many  plots  provoked  by 
atrocious  tyranny,  he  at  length  came  to  a  fitting 
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end.    He  had  a  mistress  named  Marcia,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached,  and  whom  he  especially 
Invcd  to  behold  equipped  as  an  Amazon.  Hence 
the  epithet  Amazoniut  was  frequently  assumed  by 
himself :  the  name  Amazonius,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dis- 
played his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
in  the  Amazonian  garb.    The  first  of  January, 
193,  was  to  have  been  signalised  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sults previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
]>cnple,  for  Commodus  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
C.Julius  Erucius  Clorus,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  inarching 
in  robes  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secutor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.    This  project  he  com- 
municated to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
danger,   and  her  remonstrances   wero  warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Eclcctus,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tablet*  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  put  to  death  that  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
Laetus,  and  Eclectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
list    This  document  was  found  by  a  favourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
was  asleep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import.  She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Eclcctus.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable.    Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
evening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy.  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
night  of  December  the  31st,  a.  d.  192,  in  the 
thirty  second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.    When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed   to  apoplexy,  was  spread 
abroad,   the  intelligence  ditfused  universal  joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  lilieral.    When  his  successor,  l'er- 
tinax  IPkrtinax],  repaired  next  morning  be- 
fore daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  hotly, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  u{»on  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
strange  chaunt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pffa- 
s-et  ved  by  Lampridius,  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — a  request  with 
which  I'crtinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
as  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  possible  more  lonthsome  by  his  contemptil.le 
meanness  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
pression was  combined  with  the  most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the  most 
dastardly  cowardice.    He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.    He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  bis  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.    He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow- men  in  gladiatorial  combats ;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin ;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  his  club  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  sludl  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  cf  his  guilt    Dion,  indeed,  re- 
present* him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  "to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness.   But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.    We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lmipridius,  who  declares  that  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pas- 
sions and  a  corrupt  heart  a  propensity  to  indulgo 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  und  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Clodius  Alliums  and  Pescemiius  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Severus.  A  still  inorn 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain  ;  for  the  north- 
ern tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antoniue,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  far  and  wide. 
Hut  Mlpius  Marcellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
Lick,  the  wjir  wus  successfully  terminated  about 
A.  u.  184,  Comuiodus  whs  saluted  Imjrraior  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Britmmiau  to  his 
other  titles. 
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(Dion  Cuts.  lib.  lixii.  and  Excerpta  Vaticana,  p. 
121,  ed.  Sturx  ;  Herodian.  i.  10 — 55;  Capitolin. 
M.  AureJ.  ;  \mmfl\A  Cominod. ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historians.)  [  W.  H.  ] 

COMNF/NA.    [Anna  Comnena.] 

COMNK'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  By- 
■antine  family,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
successors.  Several  of  the  other  great  Byzantine 
families  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Ducac.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  St.  Secundus,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus:— - 

L.  COMNENO.  0.  L.  FELICE 
COM  N  EN  A  E.  q.  L.  NYMPHE. 
ET.  COMNENO.  3.  L.  FELIONI. 
C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East, —  Isaac  I.,  Alexis  I., 
Calo-Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Trebizond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of 

Manuel,  Nicephorus 
Praefectus  totius  Oricntis  in  a.  d.  Protospatharius ;  praefect  of  A-pracania  (Media  Superior) 

97tf,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.;  in  1016;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 

died  before  1025.  stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain  ;  no  issue  known. 

I  


COMNENUS. 

mind  and  of  body,  many  of  them  were  notorii  ui 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  excelled 
by  none  of  their  frivolous  countrymen.  Imperial 
families,  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  Angeli,  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  several  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Turkev, 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  descended  frmn 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  noble  family  in  France  to  be  entitled 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princea  de  Commne  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repute.  A 
history  of  that  family  would  be  a  moat  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  G reeks  during 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Comneni  first  became 
known  in  history,  in  the  tenth  century,  thev  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  and  their 
family  seat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  Paphlv 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  Comnenus 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
tors during  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Para- 
pinaces.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  centurv 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephorus,  became 
conspicuous,  who  were  probably  brothers,  and  who 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Comnenian 
family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  genealogy 
of  this  family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  individual  of  it. 


Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [Ihaacus  I.]  ;  died  probably 
in  1061  ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Cnthcrina, 
daughter  of  cither  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus, 
kings  of  Bulgaria. 


1.  Manuel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  young,  before, 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
convent  of  Myri- 
laeum,  after  1 059. 


2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Domesticua, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dalassena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
zantine part  of  Italy. 


3.  A  daughter, 
married  one 
D ocean  us, 
probably 
.Mich, if!  Do- 
ceanua,  Pro- 
tospatharius. 


I 


1.  Manuel,  born  2.  Isaac, 
before  1048  ;  Sebasto- 
Protoproedrus,  crator. 
Protostrator,        See  I*- 
Curopalata,  a      /otr,  I. 
great  general;     3.  Alexis, 
taken  prisoner  Emperor, 
by  the  Turks      See  be- 
in  1069;  soon     low,  II. 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bi  thy  ma. 

Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Niccphoraa 
Botaniates. 


4.  Adrian,  Pro- 
tosebastus, 
Magnus  I)o- 
mesticus  Occi- 
dents ;  marr. 
Zoe,  youngest 
daugh.  of  the 
Emperor  Con- 
stantine XI. 
Ducas,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
lassena ;  left 
issue, of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 


I  , 
5.  Nicephor- 
us,Sebastus, 
Magnus 
Drungarius; 
killed  in  a 
battle  with 
the  Scy- 
thians in 
IUU9. 


6.  Maria, 
married 
Michael 
Taronita, 
Protosebaa- 
tus  Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Panhyper- 
scbastus,  a 
Syrian 
noble. 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephorus 
Melissenus ; 
their  descen- 
dants receiv- 
ed among  the 
Spanish  no- 
bility to- 
wards the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
century. 


8.  Theodora, 
married  either 
Diogenes  or 
more  probably 
Leo,  both  soni 
of  the  emperor 
Romanus  Dio- 
genes. Leo  was 
killed  in  109U, 
and  Theodora 
retired  to  tie 
convent  of 
Melis*acum. 


Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacurianus 
Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianus  Magnus 
Domesticus  Occidents. 


From  above.    I.  Isaac, 

the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1 1 18,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  retired  when  oU; 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  relative  of  Maiia,  wife  of  the  effiperor 
Mtchael  \  II.  Ducas  Parapinaces  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes. 
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6.  Daughter,  was 
destined  to 
marry  Gre- 
gorius  Oabra, 
Duke  of  Tre- 


6.  Other  children,  viae. 
Nicephorus,  Manuel, 
Stcphanus,  Joannes, 
Isaac,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  is 
,  well  established. 


1.  Joannes,   2.  Alexis,    3.  Constantine,       4.  Adrian, 
Duke  of      Duke  of      Sebastus,  Duke  Sebastus, 
Dyrra-        Dyrra-        of  Berrhooa,        took  orders; 
chium         chiam         Magnus  Drun-  diedasarcb- 
before  after  pnriusf?);  alive      bishop  of 

1106;         1106.  inll44(?).  Bulgaria, 

treacherously 

seized  Hugo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France, 
first  crusade ;  Praefectus  Sacri  Cnbiculi  under  the  emperor  Calo-Joannes; 
relative  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 

From  above.    II.  Alexis  I.,  Emperor  [Alexis  I.], 
born  probably  in  1048  ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1 1 18;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argyrus,  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Argyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicus  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantine  X.  Ducas. 


one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
to 


I  

1.  Calo-Joanhes  (Jo- 
annes II.),  Emperor 
[Calo-Joannes]  ; 
born  in  1088 ;  ob- 
tained tho  throne  in 
1118;  died  inll43; 
married  Irene,  dau. 
of  Wladitiaus  II., 
the  Saint,  king  of 


L 


i 


2.  Andro- 
nicus 
Sfbasto- 


WU8 

married ; 


3.  Isaac  Se- 
bastocrator, 
father  of  An- 
dronicus L, 
founder  of  the 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebizond. 
Si-e  below,  V. 


4.  Anna 
[Anna 
Comne- 
na], 

in  1083 ; 
died  after 
1137; 
marr.  Ni- 
cephorua 


3.  Maria,  born 
in  1085;  mar- 
ried Gregorius 
Gabra,  duke  of 
Trebizond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
France  after 
the  capture  of 


6.  Eudoxia, 
married 
Constan- 
tino Ja- 
sita  ;  ill- 
treated  ; 
retired  to 
a  convent. 


Bryennius   Constantinople  in  1453. 


7.  Theodo- 
ra, niarr. 
Constan- 
tine An- 
gelus,  the 
founder  of 
the  family 
of  the 
Angeli. 


■  ular  Emperor,  born  in  1106,  in  Mace- 

donia; died  before  his  father,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 

him. 


I 


A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axuchns,  the  excellent  Turkish 
minister  of  the  emperors  Calo-Joannes  nnd  Manuel. 


1.  Joannes,  Protoves- 
tiarius,  Protoscbastus 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1174,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks ; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine ;  wife  un- 
known. 


2.  Andronicus,  Sebastocrator ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
bis  father ;  his  wife 
Irene,  at  whose  per- 
suasion Constantine  Ma- 
nasscs  wrote  his  poetical 


I 


Further 
issue,  see 
LeUncWl. 


2.  Alexis,  Protostrator, 
Protoveatiarius,  Proto- 
scbastus ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexia  II. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 


3.  Maria, 
married 

1.  Theodore 
Dasiota ; 

2.  Joannes 
Cantacuze- 


4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whom  bhe  had 


.AlexiT 


T 


nicus  Comncnus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicus; died  in  prison 
in  1183. 

I  


5.  Eudoxia;  first 
husband  un- 
known ;  after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 
wards emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
1173. 


"I 


3.  Some  daughters. 


2.  Maria, 
married  in 

1164,  but  not  in  1 167  as  Ducango  says,  Amaury  or  Amalric 
about  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibebno,  an  Italian  noble. 


Magnus 


III. 


of  the 


Calo-Joannes. 


3.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
unknown. 

I 

a 


I 

4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
Sec  Mow, 
IV. 


5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
Caesnr. 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nas Contostepha- 
nuB,  who  was 


7.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Theodore 
Vatatzea, 


ofCorcyra,  about 
1160. 
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I.  Theodora,  married 
Baldwin  Id.,  king 
of  Jerusalem;  after  his 
death  concubine  of  An- 
dronicus I 


2.  Maria, 
married 
Stephen, 
prince  of 
Hun- 


3.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Constan- 
tine  Ma- 


I 

4.  A  daughter,  married 
probably  a  Ducas,  whom} 
son  Isaac  became  inde- 
pendent master  of  Cy- 
prus, and  styled 


5.  Eudoria, 

married 
a  Fr 
noble- 


From  above.    IV.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Ca!o- Joannes.    Manuel,  Emperor  [Manubl]  ; 
born  about  11*20,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180  ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1 143),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Sulzbach,  and  niece  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1150;    2.  Maria,  afterwards  called  Xene, 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch;  put  to  death  by  Andronicus  I.  in  1 183  ;  3.  Concubine, 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina). 

 ! 


].  Maria,  betrothed  to 
Bela,  prince  of  Hungary ; 
married,  in  1180,  Ray- 
ner,  2nd  son  of  William, 
marquis  of  Montefcrrato, 
called  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caesar ;  both  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I. 


2.  A 
daugh- 
ter ; 
(li.nl 


3.  Alexis  II.,  Emperor 
[  Alkxi.s  II.]  ;  born 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1 180;  married,  in  1 179, 
Anna,  or  A  gnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France;  put  to  death 
bv  Andronicus  1.  in 
1*183. 


4.  Alexis,  illegitimate,  Sebastocrator ; 
married  Irene,  natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus I.  Comnenus  and  Theodora 
Conine  nn ;  destined  to  succeed  Andro- 
nicus I.,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards 
blinded  for  conspiracy  ;  thongh  blind, 
created  Caesar  by  Isaac  II.;  for 


time  a  monk  ;  a  teamed  and  highly  gifted 
roan,  of  whom  no  issue  is  known. 
(See  Du  Cange,  Familiae  Byzantinae,  pp.  169— 189.) 


From  above,    V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Sbbastocratob,  founder  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Comvkni  of 


The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Fallmeraycr's  (leschichte.  <ics  Kautrtkums  von  Traj*xu»U  one  of  the  roost  important  historical 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Congo  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  is  in  many 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  axe  to  be  excused,  sine©  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
several  Oriental  works  perused  by  Fnllmeraycr,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  German 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  via.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Tre bizond,  by  Pannretus,  and 
a  work  on  Trebuond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  would  not  bo  compatible  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebiwmd,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  history  and 
tragical  tall  (in  1  462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  there  are  no 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmerayer's  work,  tho  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separate  statements 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  and  the  following  genealogical  tablo  of  the  Comneni  of  Trobutond 
is  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Cnesnr, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joanncs. 
In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  with  his  son 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  ngain  the  confidence  of  Colo-Joannes,  lost  it  once  more,  was  imprisoned, 
but  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  honours, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  tho  most  virtuous  and  able  men  of  his  time. 


Died  after  1143. 


I 


J .  Joannes ; 

returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
forever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  Caniero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Mazuthi 
(Me«6d  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Seljuks  Zclebis(Chelebi), 
that  is  u  the  Nobleman."  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  1 1.,  sultan  of  theTurks-Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  viz.        Soliraan  Shah. 

I 

Ertoghrul 
Osman, 

the  well  known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  Turkey.  These  three  persons  arc  all  historical,  but  their 
devcciit  i'lum  John  Comnenus  is  more  than  doubtful. 


2.  Andronicus,  Emperor 
[Andronicus  I.];  born 
about  111-2;  begun  to 
reign  1 1 82 — 3  ;  put  to 
death  1 1 85  ;  married 
I.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  HI., 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubine (wife  ?) ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VII.,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  1 1. 

I 


A  SOD. 

I 


put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II 
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CH-'unsiotnitor ; 


i. 

opposed  the  cruel  policy  of 
his  father;  put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II.   Angelus ; 


I 


2.  Joannes ;  born  in  prison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  father ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  IL  An- 
gelus, in  1186. 


I  I 
8.  Maria. 
4.  Thamar. 


I 


r 

1.  Alkxis  I.,  first  Emperor  op  TasnizoNn  ;  born  1182;  car- 
ried with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Trebi- 
zond,  thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebizond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year ;  died 
in  1222 ;  married  Theodora. 


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicuii  I.  GidonCom- 
nenus(IL),*  Emperor, of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I.,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1235. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  I.  AxucIiub,  Em- 
peror; succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1235 ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

(IV.)  Joannicus;  Emp.  succ  his  father 
probably  in  1238  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
uncle  Manuel. 


5.  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene; 
both  illegitimate.  Irene 
married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 


I 

2.  David,  a  great  general ; 
his  brother's  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without  is 
probably  in  1215. 


3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor ; 
succ  his  nephew  Joannkuo, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
March,  1263;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  3.  Prin- 
of  Iberia. 


1 .  ( VI .)  Andronicus  1 1. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
his  father  Manuel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
years;  died  probably 
in  1266. 


George, 


2.  (VII.) 

peror,  succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  14  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


I 

4.  Theo- 
dora. 


I 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  IL,  Emp. ;  born  in  1233  ;  succ.  his  father  Joannes 
IL  in  1297  or  1298 ;  died  in  1330 ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 


3,  (VIII.)  Joannes  IL,  Emperor, 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro- 
bably in  1280 ;  reigned  18  years ; 
died  in  1297  or  1298 ;  married,  in 
1282,  Eudoxia,daughterof  Michael 

inueror  of  Constantinople. 

T  p 

2.  (XVI.)  Michael,   3.  George. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 


1.  (X.)  Andronicus 
II L,  Emp.;  succ 
his  father  Alexis 
II.  in  1330;  reign- 
ed 20 


I 


^(XIv'oAnna; 
first  a  nun,  then 
queen  of  Imcre- 
thia;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341 ; 


(XI.)  Manuel  IL, 
Emp.  eight  years 
old;  succ.  his  father 
Andronicus  III. ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  uncle  Ba- 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.; 
sent  to  Constantinople  ; 
returned  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  II.  in 
1333;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  l,Irene(XHI.) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus IL,  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  scut 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna(XIV.);  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebizond,  by  whom  he  had  ' 


strangled  by  Jo- 
annes IIL(XV) 


seize  the  crown  ;  imprisoned  ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 

(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp.;  born 
about  1322;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 342 ;  confined  in  s 
convent  in  March  1 344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  lather  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


I 

1.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
born  1 338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1 349 ; 
died  1390  (?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cuzena ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  lived  Panaretus,  mentioned  abo 

I 


I 

2.  Calo- 


8.  Maria,  married  in 
1351  Kutlu  Bev, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde. 


I 

4.  Theodora,  mar- 
ried in  1357  Haj- 
Erair,  chief  of 
Chalybfa. 


indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  family  succeeded  to  the 
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I 


1.  (XVIII.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
born  1364,  Caesar  1376 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  rather  1390  (?) ; 
submitted  to  Timor;  died 
1412;  roamed  Eudoxia,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  king  of  Georgia, 


2.  Eudoxia,  married  Ja- 
tinea  or  Zetines,  a  Turkish 
crnir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Palaeologaa, 
Emperor  <  " 
nople. 


3.  Anna, 


4.  A 


daughter, 
ied  Tahar- 


RigratVL, 
king  of 


(XIX.)  Alexis  IV,  Emperor;  succeeded  his  rather  in  1412;  murdered  bet 
"  a  Cantacuzi'iiian  princess. 

I   


tan  or  Zuhnt- 
tan,  emir  of 


1449  t 


14-15 


I 

(XX.)  1.  Joannes 
I V.  (Calo- Joannes), 
Emp.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  father 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Ibe- 


2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Gatteluzzi, 
prince  of 


I 


A  Son,  whose 

lite  was  spared 

by  Mohammed 


3.  (XXII.)  Darid,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Trcbixond ;  seized 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes 
of  Oothia  in  the  Crimea  ; 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter  ti nople. 
of  Matthaeua,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple; deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462;  exiled  tvith 
his  family  to  Serres,  near  Adrianoplc  ;  put  to  death  with  Hourly 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  1466. 


4.  Maria, 
married 
John  VI  I. 
Palaeolo- 
gus  em- 
peror  of 
Constan- 


— n 

5.  A  daughter 
married  a  Tur- 
koman emir  in 
Persia. 

6.  A  daughter; 
married  George 
]irancowicx,kral 
(king)  of  Servia. 


(XXI.)  I.  Alexis V„ born  1454 ;  succeeded 
his  father  1458 ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  uncle  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  IL  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  N  icolo 
Crespo,  duke  of 
the  Archipelago. 


.1 

3.  Cnthariua,  mamed 
Usun  Hasan,  Emir  of 
Diyarbckr,  Sultan  of 
Mesopotamia. 


1  — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to 
death  with  their  father 
at  Adrianople. 


8.  George,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
the  Mohammedan  religion ;    his  life 
spared,  but  his  fate  is  doubtful. 


9.  Anna,  h< 
spared  ;  she 
Turkish  chief. 


r  life  was 
married  » 


A  branch  of  the  Comncnian  family  became  ex-  I  CONCOLITA'N  ITS  (Koyico\ha»oi\  a  king  of 
tinct  at  Rome  in  1551 ;  another  branch  flourished  the  (ialiic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  colleague  of 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius  ,  Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  made  war 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose  ,  against  the  Romans  B.C.  225.   [  Ankrokstus.] 


descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Trebixond,  David,  whose  life,  ac- 
cording to  him  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognized  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  44  Pit  cis  historique  de  la  Maison  Imperiale 
des  Comnenes,  nvec  Filiation  dirccte  ct  reconnuc 
par  Lettres-Patentcsdu  Roi  du  moisd'ArriL,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empercur  de  Trebizonde, 
jusqu'  a  Demetrius  Comncne,"  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo,  (Fallraeraycr,  Geschichte  de*  Kawrtkumg  von 
Tmprzunt.)  [W.  P.] 

COMUS  (Kcv/uot),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  (Icon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  ho  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  cro*»ed. 
(Hirt,  MvVnl,  Itildrrb.  ii.  p.  224.)        1 1*  S.] 

CONCOLERUS  (  Ko7«oA#po» ),  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardnnapaliis.  (Polyb.  Frtujm.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  Kovo<TKoyK6\opos  (see  Suid. 
».  r  )  and  <?*'iwir«»7*;«»A^>oi.  [R.  E.J 


In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  Conco- 
liuinn*  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  ii.  31.)  [E.  K.J 
CONCO'RDIA,  a  Homan  divinity,  the  personi- 
fication of  concord.  She  had  several  temples  at 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Fu rius  Camillus,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  com- 
memoration of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.  (Plut.  Cam.  42;  Ov.  Fast.  i. 
639.)  This  temple,  in  which  frequent  meetings  of 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  haw 
fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Li  via,  the  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  son, 
Tiberius,  a.  u.  9,  after  his  victory  over  the  Panno- 
nians.  (Suet.  Til>.  20;  Dion  Cass*.  I  v.  17.)  In  the 
reign  of  Constantino  and  Maxentius,  the  tempi" 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A  second 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  C'n.  Flavins  on 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Liv.  ix.  46",  xl. 
1 9 ;  1'lin.  //.  AT.  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third  was  vowed 
by  \u  Manlius  during  a  seditious  commotion  among 
his  tniops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  erected  on 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  Concordia  is 
reprinted  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  sometimes 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  other  an 
olive  branch  or  a  ptUera.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  91 ; 
Varr.  I.  A.  v.  73,  ed.  Miiller ;  Cic.  de  Nat  Dent. 
ii.  23 ;  Hire,  Mythol.  BiUerb.  ii.  p.  108.)  [L.S.J 
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CONDIA'NUS,  SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS,  and 
SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bro- 
thers remarkable  for  their  mntual  affection,  high 
eharacter,  learning,  military  skill,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  the  Antonincs,  They  were  con- 
suls together  in  a.  d.  151  ;  were  subsequently 
joint  governors,  first  of  A  chain,  and  afterwards  of 
Pannonia;  they  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
A n re] i us,  to  which  he  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  88. 
tit  2.  s.  16.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  npon 
agriculture  frequently  quoted  in  the  Geoponica ; 
and,  having  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Commodus,  guiltless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  fame  and  probity,  thev  must  have  felt 
disrated  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Sxx.  Conuianur,  son  of  Afaximus,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  father's 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  have  devised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
msing  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
(Lamprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Casaubon's 


note ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  5,  and  Reimarus's  note  ; 
Philostrat  Vii.  SojJtut.  ii.  1.  §  1 1 ;  Need  ham.  Pro- 
li-i/itm.  <ul  (ieofwu  r'rw,  ("an tab.  1704.)     [YV.  R.] 

CONISALUS  (KovieaXos),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanes  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priapus.  (Aristoph.  Ltft.  983  ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  441  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  588;  Ilwych.  «.r.)  fL.S.] 

CO'NIUS  (KoVwj),  the  god  sho  excites  or 
makes  dust,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  nn  un- 
covered temple  under  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Alegara.    (Pans.  i.  40.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CONN  US  (KdWos),  the  son  of  Mctrobius,  a 
plavcr  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music. 
(Plat  Eutkiid.  pp.  272,  c,  295,  d..  Met**,  p.  235, 
c. ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  22.)  This  Coining  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (ICquit.  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast  very  poor,  although  he  had 
gained  several  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Suidas,  KoVpou 
^fj<pov,  44  jrood  for  nothing,"  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtful. 

CONON  (KoW).  L  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 
In  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Natipactus,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. (Thuc  vii.  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xiii.  48),  he  was  Btrategus,  and  was  sent  to 
Corey ra  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  that 
quarter,  when  Corey  ra  became  the  scene  of  another 
massacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategus  with 
Alcibiadesand  Thrasybulus  (Xen.  Hell,  i.  4.  §  10), 
and  agaiu  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
generals  chosen  to  supersede  Alcihiades.  (Xen. 
Hrll.  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
of  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Mytilene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidas,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Arginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  Hell,  i.  6;  Diod.  xiii. 
77-79,  97,  &c  When  all  his  colleagues  were 
deposed,  Conon  retained  his  command.  (Xen. 
//.//.  vii.  1.) 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  by  Ly- 
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sander  at  Aegos-Potami  (n.  c  405),  Conon  alone 
of  the  generals  was.  on  his  guard.    He  escaped 
with  eight  ships,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Kvagoras.  (Xen. 
Hell.  u.  1.  §  20,  Ac.;  Diod.  xiii.  106;  Corn.  Nep. 
Conon,  1 — 3.)    Here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  country.    There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  accounts  which  we  have  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Phamabazus  (Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi.  1),  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  &  c.  397.    From  Ctesias  (Pen.  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salamis,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Pharnabaxus.     He  was  first  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  Pharax,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.    (Diod.  xiv.  79.)    Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.    (Isocr.  Puneg.  c.  39.)  Ho 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court  in 
395.    The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Phamabazus 
as  his  colleague.    (Diod.  xiv.  81  ;  Isocr.  Patirtr. 
c  39  ;  Corn.  Nep.  tb«.  2 — 4  ;  Justin,  vi.  2.)  In 
a.  c  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
sandcr,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.  (Xen. 
Hell,  i  v.  3.  §  10,  4c;  Diod.  xiv.  83 ;  Corn.  Nep. 
Con.  4.)     Phamabazus  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8  ;  Diod.  xiv.  84.)    In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  ou 
the  Hellespont  and  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Phamabazus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pamisua,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.     They  then  sailed   to  Corinth,  and 
Phamabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home.  Conon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peimceus.    He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  7,  &c. ;  Diod.  xiv.  84,  85; 
Paus.  i.  2  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4  ;  Dero.  in  I*pt. 
p.  478;  Athen.  L  5,  p.  3.)    When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribazns,  Conon 
with  some  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.    (Xen.  Hill.  iv. 
8.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiv.  85  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Pane*},  c.  41  ;  Diod.  xv.  43  ;  Corn.  Nep.  I.e.)  Rut 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.    He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune, 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  relation* 
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and  temples,  snd  the  remainder  to  his  son  Timo- 
theus.  (Lys.  de  Arist.  Bon.  p.  638,  cd.  Reiake; 
Cora.  Nep.  /.  c.)  His  tomb  and  thnt  of  his  son,  in 
the  Ceraraeicus,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (L  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheus  nine-tenths 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  discharge  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Corn.  Nep.  Tim.  4.)  He  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Clearchus,  to  remonstrate  with  Nicanor  on  his 
Beizure  of  Peiraeeus,  &  c.  318.  (Diod.  xviil 
64.)  [C  P.  M.] 

CONON,  literary.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
AirrynattSy  addressed  to  Archelaus  Philopator,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narra- 
tives relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonics.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Photius  (Cod.  186),  who  fepeaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re- 
marks (Cod.  189),  that  Nicolaus  Damasccnus  bor- 
rowed much  from  him.  There  are  separato  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  Histor.  Poet.  Script,  p. 
241,  &c,  Paris,  1675  ;  by  Teacher,  Lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Gbtting,  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Or.  xviii.  torn.  i.  p.  480) 
mentions  a  rhetorician  of  this  name,  who  may  pos- 
sibly bo  identical  with  the  last 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Hhodius  (i.  1163),  who  quotes  a  pas- 
sage, tr  -n}  'Hpa/cAci'ct,  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him,  n«pl  ri)s  fiijataSos.  Josepbus  (c  Apion.  i. 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Craec.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Vosa.  de  Hist.  Cr.  pp.  206,  420, 
ed.  Westermann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
Philoponus.  (Phot  Cod.  23,  24.)      [C.  P.  M. 

CONON  (KoWr),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphia  and  Euergetes  (b.  c.  283—222),  and 
was  the  friend  and        ibly  the  teacher  of  Archi- 
medes, who  survived  him.    None  of  his  works  are 
preserved.    His  observations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  <pdotis  ds-AowJv,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Pctav.  Uranolog.  p. 
93),  in  which  country  he  teems  to  havo  been  cele- 
brated. (See  Virgil's  mention  of  him,  Ed.  iii.  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  (Nat  Qttaest.  rii.  3),  he  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.    Apollonius  Pcrgaeus 
( Conk.  lib.  iv.  praef.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num-  I 
ber  of  points  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.  Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  [Archimfdks]  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pro- 
l*M.ing  the  investigation  of  its  properties  as  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometers.  ( Pappus,  Math.  ColL  iv. 
Prop.  18.)    He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
Coma  Berenices  to  the  constellation    so  called 
(.Bkhknick,  3 J,  on  the  authority  of  an  ode  of 
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Callimachus  translated  by  Catullus  (lxvit.  de  Coma 
Berenices) ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  is  preserved 
byTheon  in  his  Scholia  on  Aratus.  (Pkaenom,  146; 
sec  also  Hyginus,  Pott.  Astro*,  ii.  24.)  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  constellation  was  really 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.  The 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  us  of  Conon 's 
mathematical  genius  consists  in  the  admiration 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Archimedes.  See 
his  prefaces  to  the  treatises  on  the  Quadrature  </ 
the  Parabola  and  on  Spiral*.  [W.  F.  Di] 

CONOSTAULUS  BKSTES.  [Branca.] 
CONO'NEUS  (Kowwttfj),  a  Tarentine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (Annib.  32)  as  the  person  who 
betrayed  Tanentum  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c  213. 
(Comp.  Frontin.  Struteg.  iii.  3.  §  6,  where  Onden- 
dorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Appian.)  Poly- 
bius  (viii.  19,  &c.)  and  Livy  (xxv.  8,  Ac)  say, 
that  Philcraenus  and  Nicon  were  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy ;  but  Schwcighauser  remarks  (ad 
A  pp.  I.  e.%  that  as  Percon  was  the  cognomen  of 
Nicon  (sec  Liv.  xxvi.  39),  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cononeus  was  the 
cognomen  of  Philcmenus.  [Philemknlts.] 

P.  CONS  A.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  legal  biographers  and  by  writers  who 
have  made  lists  of  jurists,  as  VaL  Forsterus,  Ruti- 
lius,  GuiL  Grotius,  and  Fabricius,  but  they  give  no 
authority  for  their  statement  The  only  authority 
that  we  can  find  for  this  name  is  an  anecdote  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero  (c  26),  repeated  in  his 
Apophtketjmata.  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignorant  and 
empty  man,  who  held  himself  forth  as  a  jurist,  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter 
that  he  was  examined  upon,  Cicero  said  to  him, 
drily,  *»  Perhaps  you  think  that  the  question  re- 
lates to  law." 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful, — Publius  may  be  Popillius,  and 
Consa  may  be  Cains,  Caasius,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.  G.] 
CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.    Their  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  verb  oomso,  that 
is,  eonstUo.    According  to  Seneca  (Qwest.  NaL  iL 
4 1 ),  there  was  above  the  Conscntes  and  Jupiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysterious  and 
nameless  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  consulted  when 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  calami- 
ties or  changes  by  his  lightnings.    The  Consentes 
Dii  consisted  of  six  male  and  six  female  divinities, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them  ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Summanus, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  theology,'  they  ruled  over 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  world, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  exist 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Complices, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  from 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(Varvo,  U,  Ii.  i.  1,  ap.  Arnob.  adv.  Vent.  iii.  40; 
Hortung,  Die  Relig.  d.  /torn.  ii.  p.  5.)     [L.  S.] 

P.  CONSEW1  US,  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  "Ars  P.  Conscntii  V.  C.  de  duabns  parti- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verbo,"  published  origi- 
nally by  J.  Sichard  at  Basle,  in  1528,  and  subse- 
quently, in  a  mnch  more  complete  form,  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius  (Grammatieae  Latin.  A  ac- 
tor cs  Antiq.  4to.  Hannov.  1605),  who  had 
to  MSS.  which  enabled  him  to  supply 
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and  large  deficiencies.  Another  work  by  the  same 
writer,  entitled  "Are  de  Barbarismis  et  Mctaplas- 
mis"  was  recently  discovered  by  Cramer  in  a 
Regensl.urg  MS.  now  at  Munich,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Buttmunn.  It  is  of 
considerable  value  on  account  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions,  and  of  the  view  which 
it  affords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  M  de  Barbarismis"  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  essay  on  the  structure  of  periods, 
**  de  Structurarum  Ratione,"  which,  if  ever  pub- 
lihhed,  is  no  longer  extant. 

Consent  nit  is  commonly  believed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  iu  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  individuals. 

1.  Consbntius,  a  poet  violently  bepraised  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  (Carm.  xxiii„  Epist.  viii.  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Jovianua,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  Consbntius,  who  rose  to  high  honour  under 
Valentin  ion  III.,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Palatii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosins.    He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  CoNSKxVnus,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
leisure  and  tho  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  grandfather  by  Sidonius. 

Fabricius  [UiU.  Lat.  vol.  iii.  p.  745)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  rtr  efari*si>nust  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  quintus  cunsu- 
farit  quinque  ciritatum,  which  might  perhaps  lead 
us  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
personages.  '  [\V.  R.] 

CONSE'VIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  propa- 
gator, occurs  as  the  surname  of  Jnnns  and  Ops. 
(Macrob.  Siit.  I  9,  iii.  9  ;  Fcst  s.v.  Opima.)  [L.  S.] 

CONSI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
members  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
state  than  the  pmetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Gallus* 
Longut^  Nonianus,  aud  Paetus,  the  last  two  of 
which  also  occur  on  coins;  but  ns  there  is  some 
confusion  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  given  uudcr 
Considius,  and  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSI'DIUS.  1.  Q.  Considius,  tribune  of 
the  plcbs,  u.  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Genucius  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Mcnenius  Lnnatus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  atCKmen 
through  his  neglect.  (Liv.  ii.  52  ;  Dionys.  ix.27.) 

2.  Considius,  a  farmer  of  the  public  taxes 
(  pnltlkanus),  brought  an  action  nguinst  L.  Scrgius 
Onitn,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  90,  on  account  of 
Lis  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 
crine  sea.  Grata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Considius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  $  1.) 

3.  L.  Considius,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex.  Saltius,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  formed 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so-called  tyranni- 
cide, in  his  tribunate,  b.  c.  83.  [Brutus,  No.  20  J 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselves  praetors  instead  of  duumvirs.  (Cic.  de 
Ja-j.  A</r.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  Considius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
jndices,  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 
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uprightness  as  a  judge  both  in  B.  c.  70  (in  Verr.  L 
7)  and  in  a  c.  66.  (Pro  Guevt.  30.)  Considius 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, b.  c.  59,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  arms  and  soldiers; 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  him  of  all  fear.  (Plut.  Cae*.  14  j 
Cic.  ad  AtL  ii.  24.) 

5.  Q.  Considius,  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  bo 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  anec- 
dote related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Cutili- 
narian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mil- 
lions of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
general  alarm.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  3;  comp.  Cic. 
ad  AtL  i.  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Gallus,  ono  of  the  heirs  of 
Q.  Turius  in  b.  c.  43,  was  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  4. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considh  -.  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  B.  c.  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
I j.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Crassus.  (Cae a. 
B.  G.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  Considius  Nonianus,  praetor  in  b.  c  52. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  iu  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  as- 
sisted Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparations  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  in  Cic  Mil.  p.  55, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12,  ad  AtL  viii.  1 1,H.) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occurs  on 
coins.    (Eckhcl,  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  Considius  Long  us,  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic.  pro  Liyar.  1  ;  SchoL  Gronov.  in  Liyar. 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  u.  c.  49,  Considius  espoused  Pompey 's  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetum 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  He  still 
had  possession  of  Adrumetum  two  years  after- 
wards, b.  c  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa ; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  bands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himself,  that  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards Considius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar's  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsus,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetulians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Mauretania.  But  he  was  murdered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Gaetulians,  who  coveted  his 
treasures,  (llirt.  B.  Ajr.  3,  4,  33,  43,  7o',86,  93.) 
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10.  C.  CoNsimust,  son  of  No.  9,  fell  into  Cae- 
sar's power,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Adru- 
metum  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  it.  c.  47,  and 
was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  89.)  It 
is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  C. 
Considius  P actus,  whose  name  occurs  on  coins  ;  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  L,  FLA'VIUS  JUNIUS,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  ions  of  Constantino  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  by  his 
father  governor  of  Western  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countries  which  he  subsequently  received 
as  his  portion  upon  the  division  of  the  empire  in 
A.  D.  337.  After  having  successfully  resisted  the 
treachery  and  violence  of  his  brother  Constantino, 
who  was  slain  in  invading  his  territory,  a.  d.  340, 
Constans  became  master  of  the  whole  West,  and 
being  naturally  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himself  for  some  years  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  depraved  passions. 
While  hunting  in  (iaul,  he  suddenly  received  in- 
telligence that  Magnentius  [Magnkntius]  had 
rebelled,  that  the  soldiers  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  to  put  him  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  speed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyrenees,  but  was  overtaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (formerly  Illiberis)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
usurper,  and  was  slain,  a.  d.  3o0,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
(Aurel.  Vict  deCae*.  xlL,  Epit.  xli.;  Eutrop.  x.  5; 
Zosiraus,  ii.  42 ;  Zonaras,  xiii.  6.)       [ W.  R.J 


COIN  OF  CONSTANS  I. 

CONSTANS  II.,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,  A.  D.  641-668,  the  elder  son 
of  the  emperor  Constantino  III.  and  the  empress 
Gregoria,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  November,  a.  d. 
630,  and  his  original  name  was  Heraclius.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  in  a.  d.  641,  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Heracieonas,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantino 
III. ;  but  as  Heracieonas  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambitious  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  tho  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valcntinus  Caesar.  Valen- 
tine at  first  compelled  Heracieonas  to  admit  his 
nephew  Heraclius  as  co-regent,  and  on  this'occasion 
Heraclius  adopted  the  name  of  Constantino,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Constans  solo  emperor :  Heracieonas  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mutilated, 
were  sent  into  exile.  Thus  Constans  1 1,  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  n.  G41,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  probably  identical  with  one 
Valentinian,  who  rebelled  in*  a.  n.  644,  but  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  tho  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  reign  of  Comtans  II.  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  losses  which  the  empire  sustained  by  the  at- 
of  the  Arabs  and  Longobards  or  Lombards. 
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Egypt,  and  at  last  its  capital,  Alexandria,  had  been 
conquered  by  'Amru,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
'Omar,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  the  grandfather  of  Constans.  (a.  d.  610 
—641.)  Anxious  to  regain  possession  of  Alexan- 
dria, Constans  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Chinese  an- 
nalists, that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  Taisum,  to  excite  him  to  a  war  against  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  Chinese  possessions  in 
Turkistan  were  then  infested*  (Comp.  DeGuignes, 
I/istoire  ginlrale  det  Huns,  i.  pp.  55,  56.)  This 
emperor  reigned  from  A.  D.  627  till  650,  and  as 
the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in  China  during 
his  reign  by  Syrian  monks,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  an  intercourse  existed  between  China 
and  the  Greek  empire,  the  fact  related  by  the 
Chinese  annalists  seems  worthy  of  belief,  especially 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  common  to  both 
the  empires.  When  Manuel,  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  forces,  appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet  off 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  against 
the  Arabic  governor  'Othman,  and  with  their 
assistance  Manuel  succeeded  in  taking  tho  town. 
(a.  d.  646.)  But  he  maintained  himself  there 
only  a  short  time.  'Amru  approached  with  a 
strong  army ;  he  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 
Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  with  the  remnants 
of  his  forces.  A  considerable  portion  of  Alexandria 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  never  got  possession 
of  it  again.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  khalif 
\)mar  ordered  his  lieutenant  'Abdu-l-lah  to  invade 
the  Greek  possessions  in  northern  Africa.  'Abdu- 
l-lah  met  with  great  success ;  he  conquered  and 
killed  in  battle  Grcgorius,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Africa,  and  the  Greeks  ceded  to  him  Tripolitana, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa; 
This  treaty  was  concluded  without  the  consent  of 
Constans,  and  although  it  was  dictated  by  neces- 
sity, the  emperor  blamed  and  punished  his  officers 
severely,  and  shewed  so  much  resentment  against 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  revenge  upon 
them  seventeen  years  afterwards,  as  is  mentioned 
below. 

While  'Abdu-l-lah  was  gaining  these  advantages 
in  Africa,  Mu'awiyah,  who  subsequently  became 
khalif,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Syria,  and,  after 
conquering  that  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  1 700 
small  craft  to  Cyprus,  conquered  the  whole  island, 
and  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  7200  pieces  of  gold.  The  island,  however, 
was  taken  from  the  Arabs  two  years  after  the  con- 
quest, by  the  imperial  general  Cacorixus.  The 
A  nibs  made  also  considerable  progress  in  Cilicia 
and  Isauria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bizr,  one  of 
their  best  generals.  While  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  khalifa,  the 
emperor  was  giving  all  his  attention  towards  the 
protection  of  monothelism,  to  which  sect  he  was 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox 
catholic  faith.  Unable  to  finish  the  religious  con- 
test by  reasonable  means,  Constans  issued  an  edict 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  discussions  on  religious 
subjects  hoping  thus  to  establish  monothelism  by 
oppressive  measures.  This  edict,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Typus,"  created  as  much  dis- 
content as  laughter :  it  was  rejected  by  the  pope 
and  generally  by  all  the  churches  in  Italy,  and 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  emperor  in"  public 
opinion.    His  subjects  manifested  publicly  their 
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contempt  for  his  character,  and  the  governors  of 
distant  provinces  paid  so  little  respect  to  his 
authority,  that  they  seemed  to  be  independent 
princes.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia  under 
Pasagnathus,  who  made  himself  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  but  he  afterwards  returned  to  obedience.' 

As  early  as  648,  a  truce  for  two  years  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constans. 
''Abdu-l-lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia;  but  he  return- 
ed in  G51,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
several  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  tliu  same  year  Mu'awiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  tho 
famous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  failed  to  rouse  Constans 
from  his  carelessness.  Ho  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  uTypusM  in  Italy,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  ]. 
Theodoras  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  |*alace  in  653,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  lust,  in  654,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Chcrson,  in  the  Chcrsonnesus  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  a.  d.  655.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  orthodox  faith  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St.  Maximus,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  6G2. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  Mu'awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  comm;uul 
of  Abu-l-ab&r,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constans  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantino,  and  sailed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet  The  two 
Meets  met  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
buttle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
lost  Rut  the  khnlif  'Othman  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  Mu'awiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
sicad,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
againBt  the  attempts  of  'AH,  and  afterwards  of  his 
son  Hasan,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  668.  De- 
livered from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  bis  brother  Thcodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known  ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
soma  religious  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  u  Drink, 
brother,  drink  I n  His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reason  for  the 
as  the  visions  of  a 
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As  early  as  a.  d.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Grimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  roaster  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Cala- 
brias.    Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor's  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religions  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  his 
absurd  edict  the  **Typus;"  but,  on  the  other 
hnnd,  the  dissensions  among  tho  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  tho  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
favourable  chance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
N  arse  a.     Under  these  circumstances  Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centra  of 
the  Roman  empire,    ilis  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    44  But"  said 
Constans,  44  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople)  ;M 'and, 
having  fitted  out  a  licet  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress*nnd  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 


This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  662. 
stans  stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  his  eldest  son,  Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.  Our  space  prevents 
ns  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  design  of  subduing  them.  After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
ho  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent  that  many  thousands 
tied  from  the  island  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  especially  at  Damascus,  where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor's 
absence  from  the  scat  of  government  excited 
Mu'awiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  baring 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  'Abdu- 
l-lah.  In  665,  Mu'awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifate,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  this 
Mu'awivab  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
who  were  faithful  to  Constans,  and  extended  his 
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conquests  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Mauretania. 
During  the  same  time  the  Longobards  extended 
their  conquests  in  Italy.  Despised  and  hated  by 
all  his  subjects,  Constans  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  at  least  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracuse.  He  left  three 
sons,  ConRtantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  his  successor, 
Heraclius,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  &c.,  cd.  Paris  ; 
Cedrcnus,  p.  429,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii. 
p.  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  01  yea*,  p.  277,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Philo  Byzantinus,  Libellut  de  Srptem  Orbti 
Specitpmlit,  ed.  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &e., 
30,  kc~,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  Allatius,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paulus  Diaconus  ( Warnefried),  De  Gcttia  Lon<*> 
Uinlorum,  iv.  51,  &c,  t.  6 — 13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
Vita  Afo/tammed,  p.  109,  ed.  Reiske,  Annalen,  p. 
C5,  &c,  ed.  Reiske.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  Flavia  Valeria  Con- 
btantia,  also  called  Constantina,  the  daughter  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  Caesar  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  born  after  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  d. 
306,  either  in  Oaul  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  313  to  C.  Valerius  Licinionus  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  Knit.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Nicomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constantia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantine  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  Con- 
stantia was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptized  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Rome ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arius,  who  hnd  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Arius,  Con- 
stantia fell  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  3"28  and  330.  She  hnd  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flavins  Licinianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  L  9;  Theophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  //.  E.  x.  8 ;  Socrat.  i.  2  ; 
Zosim.  it.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  a.  d.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Oration,  but,  on  her 
wny.to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  Illyrio  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  nnd  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Mcssalla,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  i  fortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 
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365,  and  who  carried  his  captives  with  him  in  all 
his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  his  troops  by 
their  presence.  Constantia  died  before  her  hus- 
band Oration,  that  is,  before  383,  leaving  no  ismts 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15,  xxv.  7, 9,  xxix.  6.)  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VIA  JU'LIA,  by 
some  authors  named  CONSTA'NTIA,  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fausto,  was  married  to 
Ilannibolionas,  and  received  from  her  father  the 
title  of  Augusta.  Disappointed  in  her  ambitious 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  encouraged 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [Vbtranio],  and  is  said  to 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  hex  own 
hand.  She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Gal- 
lus  Caesar  (a.  n.  351),  and  three  years  afterwards 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithynia.  This 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly-coloured  picture 
drawn  by  Ammionus  Marcellinus,  must  hove  been 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  fury 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  savage  atrocity  the  cruel  temper  of 
Galius,  who  after  her  death  ascribed  many  of  his 
former  excesses  to  her  evil  promptings. 

(Amm.  Marc  xiv.  1,  &«.;  AureL  Vict.  41,  42; 
Julian,  EpisL  ad  A  then.  p.  501,  ed.  1630 ;  Philos- 
torg. Hist.  End.  iil  22,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  Chromog. 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  R,] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  probably  murdered 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantius.  He  is 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (vol.  L  p.  246,  ed. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  him,  al- 
though it  appears  from  .hi lianas  {Ejnst.  ad  Pup. 
A  them.  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Constantius  put  two 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
whom,  Hannibalianus,  died  before  him,  while  bis 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantinus  survived 
him.  The  passage  in  Philostorgius  (ii.  4)  "Mcr 
od  itf>\vv  xp6»ov  (after  the  empress  Fausta  was 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  M  rwr  <Ja«A<*KSK  ^o^ukou 
ira-rd  ti)i»  HiKOfufcttay  Starpliovra  di-aiptdrjvai " 
says  clearly,  that  at  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  of  him 
alive.   [Constanticr  II. J  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  tyrant,  emperor  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  a  common  soldier  in 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  of  our  oera,  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  In  a.  d.  407  these 
troops  reljelled,  and  chose  one  Marcus  emperor, 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards.  They  then 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gmtianus,  and  having  got 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewise,  and  chose 
one  of  their  comrades,  Constantine,  in  his  stead. 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  selecting  him  but 
the  fact  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  royal  name 
of  Constantino.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  du- 
ties of  his  exalted  rank,  Constantine  considered 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fate  of  his  predeces- 
sors, if  he  did  not  employ  his  army  in  some  serious 
business.  He  consequently  carried  his 
mediately  over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Constan- 
tine was  recognized  in  nearly  every  province  before 
the  year  had  elapsed  in  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  (a.  d.  407.)  Stilicho,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  sent  his 
lieutenant  Sarus,  a  Goth,  into  Gaul,  who  defeated 
and  killed  Justinian,  and  assassinated  N« 
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the  two  best  generals  of  the  usurper.  Constantine 
was  besieged  by  Saras  in  Vienna,  now  Vienna  in 
Dauphine ;  but,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Kdobincus 
and  especially  Gerontius,  the  successors  of  Justi- 
nian and  Nervigastes  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  defeated  the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  back 
l>eyond  the  Alps.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
denco  at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  and  sent  his  son 
Constans,  whom  ho  created  Caesar,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  mercenary 
barbarians,  Constans  soon  established  the  authority 
of  his  father  in  Spain  (a.  n.  408),  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 

In  the  following  year  Honorius  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  Constantino  as  emperor,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  his  assistance  against 
the  Goths.  Constantino  did  not  hesitate  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  Honorius,  having  previously  ob- 
tained his  pardon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymus 
(Didymius)  and  Verinianus  (Verenianus),  two 
kinsmen  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  killed  by 
order  of  Constantino  for  having  defended  Spain 
against  his  son  Constans ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  his  secret  intention 
being  to  depose  Honorius  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  had 
halted  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  Gaul  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
general,  Gerontius,  who,  having  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
his  revolt.  In  a  short  time,  Gerontius  was  master 
of  Spain  ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  purple, 
he  had  his  friend  Maximus  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  hastened  into  Gaul,  where  Constantine  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy.  Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  father  shut  himself  up  in 
Aries,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Gerontius.  This 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Constantius,  the  general  of  Honorius,  with  an 
army  strong  enough  to  compel  Gerontius  to  raise 
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the  siege  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
Constantius,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan- 
tine to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
preserved.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy;  but  Honorius  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  general,  and  both  the 
captives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con- 
stantine is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantine, the  emperor  Honorius  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  his  authority  over  that  country,  and 
recognized  its  independence  of  Rome, — a  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  (a.  d.  41 1.)  (Zosira.  lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib. 
vi.,  the  chief  source ;  Ores.  vii.  40 — 42  ;  Sosom. 
ix.  11 — 13;  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Goth,  p.  112,  ed. 
Lindenbrog ;  Sidon.  A  poll.  Eput.  v.  9 ;  Prosper, 
Chron^  Honorio  VII.  et  Theodosio  II.  Com, 
Thcodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.)  [W.  P.J 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTINUS,  TUB  TYRANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  VALE- 
RIUS AURE'UUS,  Manned  MAGNUS  or 
u  the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  306-337,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  by 
his  first  wife  Helena.  His  descent  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  family  are  represented  in  the 
following  genealogical  table  : — 


of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilius. 
Claudia,  married  Eutropius. 


a.  D.  305  ;  died  at  York  in  A.  D.  30G  ; 
2.  Theodora. 


1.  Helena  the  Saint, 


Constant™  us 
daughter  of  the 


I 

I.  Crispus; 

Caesar,  316 ; 
put  to  death 
by  order  of 
his  father, 
326;  married 
Helena; 
issue  un- 
known. 


Magnus.  Married,  I.  Minervina?  2.  Fan*ta,  Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
emperor  Galerius  and  his  second  wife  Eutropia.        rus  by  Theodora,  see  bclutr. 

 !  


2.  Constantinus 
Il^surnamed  the 
Younger;  born, 
312;  Caesar, 
316  ;  Emperor, 
337;  died,  340. 
Twice  mar- 
ried (?) ;  no 
issue  known. 


I 


I 


3.  Constantius  I I. ;  4.  Constans ; 

born,  317;  Caesar,  born,  3'_'0  ; 

326(?);  Emperor,  Caesar,  3.i3 

337;  sole  Emp.  (335?); 

333;  died,  361  ;  Emp.  337  ; 

ruarr.l. unknown;  killed,  350; 

2.  Flavia  Aurelia  marr.  Olym- 

Eusebia;  3.  Maxi-  pia  ;  no  issue 

ma  Faustina.  known. 

Flavia  Maxima  Con&tantia,  married  the  emperor  Gratianus. 


5.  Constantius  or  Constnntin  ; 
married  I.  her  kinsman  Han- 
nibalianns,  king  of  Pontus ; 
2.  Constantine  Gullus,  emp. 

6.  Constantia  or  Constantina ; 
nun. 

7.  Helena,  Flavia  Maximiana ; 
married  the  emperor  Julian, 
her  kinsman. 
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Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by  his 


1.  Constantinus,  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius II.;  no  it 


2.  Dnlmatius  Flavins 
Honnibalianus  ;  time 
of  death 

 L 


1.  Dnlmatius,  Flavins  Julius,  Consul  in 
A.  n.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Constantino  the  Younger  in  3.19 
or  310  ;  no  issue  known. 


3.  Constantius,  Consul,  335 ;  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constantius ;  married, 
1.  Galla;   2.  Basilina. 


2.  Hnnniljalianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  king  of 
Pnntus ;  married  Constantina,  eldest  daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great ;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  kin  sine ru 


Son, 


A 

killed 
by  the 
emperor 
Constan- 
tius II. 
in  341. 


2.  Gallus,  Flavius  Julius,  born  in 
325;  Caesar,  341  ;  disobedient; 
put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius 1 1,  near  Pola,  in  Istria,  in 
354  ;  married  Constantina,  widow 
of  Uannibalianus  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Constantino  the  Great. 


3.  A 
daugh- 
ter, mar- 
ried the 
emperor 
Constan- 


4.  Julianus,  sumamcd 
born  332(?);  Caesar,  355  ;  succeeded 
Constantius  in  361;  killed  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  2Gth  of  June,  3G3.  Married 
Helena,  Flavia  Maximiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  Constantino  the  Great ; 
left  issue  whose  fate  is 


From  AtAor*?.    Further  issue  of  Constaytius  Chloiius  by  Theodora. 


4.  Constantia  or  Constantina  [Con- 
KTANT4.4]  Flavia  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianus  Licinius, 
Augustus ;  died  between  323  and  3^0. 

Flavins  Licinianus  Licinius,  put  to 
death  by  Constantine  the  Great. 


6.  Eutropia,  mar- 
Popilius  Ne- 


5.  An  astasia,  married  Bassianus  Caesar, 
and  after  his  death,  probably,  Lucius  Ra- 
mius  Aconittis  Optatus,  consul 


Flavius  Popilius  Nepotianus ;  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul 
in  350  ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 


Constantino  was  born  in  the  month  of  February, 
A.  n.  272.  There  are  many  different  opinions  re- 
specting his  birth-place ;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southern  part  of  Moesia 
Superior.* 

Constantine  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.  When  his  father  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accoin]>any  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt.  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacilication  of  tbat  country 
in  a.  D.  296,  Constantino  served  under  Galerius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maxiniian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wars  Constan- 
tine distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
courage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribunus  militum  of  the  first 
class.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  honours  which  he  so  justly  deserved.    In  his 

*  Stephanas  Byzantinus  (a.  v.  Noiowfj)  calls 
this  town  KrlfffM  teat  irarpls  Kuvararrlrov  too 
fia<Ti\4o>Sj  meaning  by  Krlafta  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantino,  which 
was  the  case.  The  opinion  that  Constantine  was 
born  in  Britain  is  ably  refuted  in  Schb'pflin's  dis- 
sertation, 44  Constantinus  Magnus  non  fuit  Britan- 
nus,"  contained  in  the  author  •  44 
Historicae,"  Basel  174),  4 to. 


position  as  a  kind  of  hostage  he  was  exposed  to 
the  machinations  of  the  ambitious,  the  jealous,  and 
the  designing ;  and  the  dangers  by  which  be  was 
surrounded  increased  after  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  and  the  accession  of  his 
father  and  Galerius  as  emperors  (a.  d.  I!  05).  lie 
continued  to  live  in  the  East  under  the  eyes  of 
Galerius,  whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  Constantino  was  so  great,  that  he  meditated  hi* 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  dangers,  from 
which  Constantine,  however,  escaped  unhurt.  In 
such  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  natural  prudence  and  sagacity, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  and  dis- 
cretion to  which  he  afterwards  owed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable in  him  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  most 
lively  disposition.  The  jealousy  of  Galerius  be- 
came conspicuous  when  he  conferred  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Severus  and  Maximin,  a 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  en- 
titled by  his  birth  and  merits,  but  which  was 
withheld  from  him  by  Galerius  and  not  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  father.  In  this,  however,  Con- 
stantius Chlorus  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  son  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius,  he  would  have 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  bad  he  proclaimed  him 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantine  spoke  of  disappoint- 
ment he  could  only  feel  disappointed  at  not  being 
in  the  camp  of  his  father.    To  bring  him  thither 

the  policy  of  both 


became  now  the  great  object  of 
father  and  son.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose  with  Galerius,  who,  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  Constantine,  de- 
layed his  consent  by  every  means  in  hit  power, 
till  at  last  his  pretexts  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  father.  Justly 
afraid  of  being  detained  once  more,  or  of  being  cut 
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off  by  treachery  on  hia  journey,  Conatantine  had 
no  sooner  obtained  the  permission  of  Galerius  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomedeia,  where  they  both 
resided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
travelled  through  Thrace,  IUyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaul  with  all  possible  speed,  tiJl  he  reached 
hi»  father  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Picta, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  death  at  York  (25th  of 
July,  306).  Before  dying,  Constontius  declared 
his  son  as  his  successor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
for  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantine.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  victories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Gonstantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
justice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
The  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
fatal  diadem  on  his  head.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
but  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  ho  protested  that  he 
hod  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  he  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  field  with  all  his  father's  forces,  if  Galerius 
should  refuse  to  grant  him  his  request.  Rut  Ga- 
lerius dreaded  a  struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
stantine as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only:  he  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  his  own  son 


The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Galerius,  hia  absence-  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximum, 
wiring  the  purple ;  and  when  Maximian  was 
informed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  and  reassumed 
the  diadem,  which  he  had  formerly  renounced  with 
hia  colleague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Galerius,  whose  son, 
Severus  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
nblc  to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren- 
dered himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
(a.  o.  307.)  Galerius  chose  C  Valerius  Licini- 
onus  Licinius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Severn*,  and 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
rain  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
stationed  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em- 
pire thus  obeyed  six  masters :  Galerius,  Licinius, 
and  Maxirain  in  the  East,  and  Maximian.  Maxen- 
tius, and  Constantine -in  the  West  (30ft).  The 
union  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  tho  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maxiinian,  which  took  place  as  early 
as  306;  and  at  the  same  time  Constantine  was 
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acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentius.  But  before  long  serious  quarrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  ho 
was  well  received.  Maximian  once  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine, who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the  purple,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  Constantine.  He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Saoue  and  Rhone, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.  That  town  was  immediately  be- 
sieged ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximinn,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309) ;  ho  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  father  of 
Constantine's  wife.  [Maximianuh.] 

The  authority  of  Constantino  was  now  unre- 
strained in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  adminis- 
tration. The  iuroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity  :  the  captive 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebel* 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  world  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  GauL,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  hia  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans,  who  hud  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accuatomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East.  This  was  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, but  the  Christians  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofs  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thns  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  bis  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autun  in  France,  or  at  Verona,  or  nenr  Auder- 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany  as  some  pretend, 
Constnntine  had  a  virion,  seeing  in  his  sleep  a 
cross  with  the  inscription  «V  TooVg>  vUa.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  he  adopted  the  cross,  and  in  that  sign  was 
victorious.* 

Constantino  crossed  the  Cottinn  Alps  (Mount 
Cenis),  defeated  the  vanguard  of  Maxentius  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  seige  to  Verona, 
under  the  walls  of  which  Maxentius  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decidod  the  fcte  of 
Maxentius :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxbntius.]  Constantine  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  had  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius ;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantino's  victories  was  the  un- 
disputed mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Oalerius  died  in  A.  D.  311,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maxim  in,  who,  after  having  taken 
Hyzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximinu*.]  Thus  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force  ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lici- 
nius sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities ;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tina.  During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Constantine  employed  m 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  cpeak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  Illyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  Illyri- 
cum, and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entered 
Dacia  and  comoclled  them  to  reaucct  the  dikmitv 

*  Compare  u  Dissertation  sur  la  Vision  de  Con- 
stants le  Grand,"  by  Du  Voistn,  bishop  of  Nantes. 


of  the  Roman  empire.  His  fame  as  a  great  mon- 
arch, distinguished  both  by  civil  and  military  abi- 
lities, mcraased  every  year,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  talents  and  power  induced  him  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  government  of  the 
empire.  In  323,  he  declared  war  against  Licinius, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  years  and  was  detested 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  land  forces  were  equal 
to  those  of  Constantino,  while  his  navy  was  more 
numerous  and  manned  with  more  experienced 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  near  Adrianople 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  323.  Each  of  the  emperors 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Con- 
stantine gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  skill  and  personal 
courage,  Licinius  was  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stormed,  and  he  fled  to  By- 
zantium. Constantine  followed  him  thither,  and 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  a  three  days'  battle  defeated  Amandus,  the  ad- 
miral of  Licinius,  who  lost  one-third  of  his  fleet. 
Unable  to  defend  Byzantium  with  success,  Licinius 
went  to  Bithynia,  assembled  his  troops,  and  offered 
a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  at  ChrysopoKs, 
now  Skutari,  opposite  Bycantium  Constantine 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Licinius  fled  to 
Nicomcdeia.  He  surrendered  himself  on  condition 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  promise  which  Con- 
stantine made  on  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Con- 
stantina,  the  wife  of  Licinius;  but,  after  spending 
a  short  time  in  false  security  at  Thessalonica,  the 
place  of  his  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
his  fortunate  rival.  We  cannot  believe  that  he 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conspiracy ;  the  cause  of 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  the  dangerous  import- 
ance of  his  person.  [Licinius;  Conktantima.] 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  as,  during 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  his  reign  was  con- 
sidered as  an  usurpation,  his  laws  were  declared 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  vigorous,  though 
less  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  succeeded  in  at- 
taining the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  gradually 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  each 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  been  governed 
during  a  considerable  period  by  different  rulers, 
that  distinction  became  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  other  as  belong- 
ing to  either  of  those  divisions,  rather  than  to 
the  whole  empire.  Rome  was  only  a  nomi- 
nal capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gran- 
deur. Constantino  felt  the  necessity  of  creatine  a 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, chose  that  city  which  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.  He 
made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  his 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine. The  solemn  inauguration  of  Constantinople 
took  place  in  A.  D.  330,  according  to  Idatius  and 
the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum.  The  possibility  of 
Rome  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, had  been  already  observed  by  Tacitus,  who 
I  says  (Uiat.  i.  4),  **  Evnlgato  imperii  arcano,  poss* 
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principem  alibi  qaam  Romae  fieri.**  Constantinople 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantino  and 
his  successors ;  but  when  it  is  said  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  must  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact,  that  the  beauty  of  Constantino- 
ple was  ever  increasing,  while  that  of  Rome  was 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.  (Comp.  Ciampini,  De 
Sacra  Aedifidis  a  Constantino  Afuyno  construed*.) 
By  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  removed 
from  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se- 
veral centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization 
soon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empire  perished  by  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West,  it  was  changed  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  East  There  was, 
however,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  thnt  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 
has  tern  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  kings  of  the  German  barbarian*,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
successors  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  ia  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signalized  by  an  event  which 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantino.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
would  perhaps  hate  been  the  joy  of  a  father,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  tho  mind  of  Crispus 
himself,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Constantino's  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.  There  he  was 
put  to  death.  Licinins  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Licinius  and  Constantino,  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantino, was  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Many  other  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  death.  It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  Constantino,  repenting  the  inno- 
cent death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad- 
ditions to  which  are  given  in  the  lives  of  Priscls 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  who  remarks  (History  of  Rome,  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitx,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  44  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constantino's  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
I  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fathers,  I  do  not  sec  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
his  father  refused  bim,  should  not  have  thought, — 
•  Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself,  my 
father  will  not,  for  he  will  certainly  prefer  tho  sons 
of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.' 
Such  a  thought^  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  must 
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have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  father  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantino  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothers 
of  Crispus  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  suffocated,  by  Constantino's  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unac- 
countable act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantino 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arias  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  tho  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  lis  Bons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 


Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania ;  to  Con- 
stantiua,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Hanniba- 
Hanus ;  to  Constant,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
lllyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  lllyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
balianus,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Nobibssi- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesarcia  as  capital.  They 
wero  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
stantino, the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  Augusti.  The  failure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantino's  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II-,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galenas  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  bad  ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
was  accordingly  baptized.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 
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The  following  were  the  most  important  ot  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  Constantine.  He  devel- 
oped and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
system  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
tum.  The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  Illustres,  the  Spectabilcs.  and  the 
Clarissimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  other  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.  The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  barbarians.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 


depend  upon 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav 
ing  generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
tions, by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.  A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished. Under  Diocletian  and  Maxiraian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stantine continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectus  Orienti  over  the  Astatic 
provinces  and  Thrace ;  the  Praefectus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  Illyrico, 
who  had  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Praefectus  Galliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefecL  Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  cither  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vice-prae- 
fect  Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls  by  thirty-seven  consulares, 
five  correctnrcs,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
were  changed  into  civil  officers  as  has  been  men- 


military  Comites  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
tlm  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  viz.  the 
Propositus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
the  Magister  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many  con- 
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'  cems  as  a  secretary  for  home  affairs ;  the  Quaestor, 
'  or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Come* 
Sacrarum  Largitionum,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  public  revenue  ;  the  Comes  Rerura 
Privatarum  Divinac  Domus  for  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  two  Comites 
Domesticorum,  or  simply  Domestiri,  the  com- 
manders of  the  imperial  life-guard.  For  further 
details  we  refer  to  the  authorities  enumerated  nt 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Gutherius,  u  De 
Orficiis  Domus  Augustae." 

Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  Great :  he  rose 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed  his  for- 
tune to  nobody  but  himself.  His  birth  was  a  source 
of  dangers  to  him ;  his  exalted  qualities  caused 
jealousy  among  his  enemies  and  during  the  greater 
pnrt  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle. 
He  overcame  all  obstacles  through  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  his  skill  vanquished  his  enemies ;  his 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  headless  j  his 
prudence  conducted  him  in  safety  through  con- 
spiracies rebellions  battles  and  murder,  to  the 
throne  of  Rome  ;  his  wisdom  created  a  new  organi- 
sation for  an  empire,  which  consisted  of  huge  frag- 
ments and  which  no  human  hand  seemed  powerful 
enough  to  raise  to  a  solid  edifice.  Christianity 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  discouraged. 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  has  been 
a  subject  of  warm  controversy  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  but  the  graphic  account  which 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Constantine's  belief  seems  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Licinius 
and  his  own  sonCrispus  Niebuhr  remarks  (Hist,  o/ 
Home,  vol.  v.  p.  3o9),  M  Many  judge  of  him  by 
too  severe  %  standard,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard  htm  in  that 
light.  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  The 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription  Sol 
htviciut,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities  consult- 
ed the  haru spices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan 
superstitions,  and,  on  the  other  band,  built 
churches  shut  up  pagan  temples  and  interfered 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phaenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a 
Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tised till  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  those 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.  When,  there- 
fore, certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  laaw6vrt>Ko% 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying,  and  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word."* 
The  blame  which  falls  upon  Constantine  for  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Licinius  and  Crispus  will  fall 


uious  ao- 


11  pon  many  kings,  and  we  have  only  fab 
counts  of  the  mental  sufferings  which  his  bloody 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.  Constantino  was 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  which  had  distinguished  him 
while  he  was  younger ;  his  temper  grew  acrimonious 
and  he  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  resent- 
ment which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  he  was 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  He  felt  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Rome  could  be  maintained  only  in  the 
East,  and  be  founded  Constantinople;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  sacri- 
ficed the  heroic  majesty  of  a 
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the  showy  pomp  and  the  vain  ceremonies  of  an 
Asiatic  court.  His  life  is  an  example  of  a  great 
historical  lesson  :  the  West  may  conquer  the  East, 
but  the  conqueror  will  die  on  his  trophies  by  the 
poison  of  sensuality. 

As  Constantino  the  Great  was  a  successful 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  has  received  as  much  undeserved  re- 
proaches as  praise  ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
deified  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
infamy  on  his  memory.  To  judge  him  fairly  was 
reserved  for  the  historians  of  later  times. 

( Euseb.  Vila  Consiantini ;  Kutrop.  lib.  x.  ; 
Sextus  Rufus,  Brev.  26 ;  AureL  Vict  Epit.  40, 
41,  de  Com.  40,  &c;  Zosim.  lib.  ii.,  Zosimus  is 
a  violent  antagonist  of  Constantino  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
xiii.  ;  Lactant.  de  Mori.  PenecuL  24 — 52  ;  Oros. 
lib.  vii. ;  Amm.  Marc  lib.  xiv.,  &c,  Excerpta,  p. 
710,  &c,  ed.  Valesius.  The  accounts  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantine  given  by  Eumenius, 
'Nazarius,  &c,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vi. — 
v.i,  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  Caesars  as 
well  as  in  his  Orations,  are  of  groat  importance, 
but  full  of  partiality :  Julian  treats  Constantine 
very  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  are  what  their 
name  indicates.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
phones,  &c.,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe- 
rused with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan- 
tine by  Praxagorns,  which  was  known  to  the 
Byzantines,  is  lost.  Besides  these  sources,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  docs  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantine ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  and  Cedrenus,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor.  The  must  com- 
plete list  of  sources,  with  critical  observations,  ia  con- 
tained in  Tillcmont,  Htitoire  de*  Empereurt.  See 
also  Manso,  Lehen  Contiuntim  det  Grossen.)  [W.  P.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  sumamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
Am  D.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Fa  us  to,  was  born  at  A  re  hi  nun,  now  Aries,  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  d.  312.    As  early 
as  a.  d.  316,  he  was  created  Caesar,  together  with 
his  elder  brother,  Crispus,  and  the  younger  Lici- 
ii ins,  and  he  held  the  consulship  several  times.  In 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
Caettfirship,  in  321,  the  orator  Naxarius  delivered 
a  panegyric  (Panegyr.  Veier.  ix.),  which,  however, 
ia  of  little  importance.    In  335  he  was  entrusted 
with   the  administration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spnin.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  337,  he  receiv- 
ed in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
kiiw  of  the  Great  Constantine  and  his  nephews, 
Dalniatius  and  Hannibalianus,  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  under  his  father,  and  a 
|»;irt  of  Africa.    Being  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
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Constantine,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  hud  no 
authority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Constans  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-administra- 
tion of  Italy.  Constans  refused  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Constans,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantine  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swords,  (a.  d.  340.)  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Also,  but  was  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known  ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vercamp's  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiii. ;  Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iv.  40 — 49  ; 
Prosper,  Chron.  Acyndino  ct  Proculo  Cobs;  more 
authorities  arc  given  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers, 
Constantius  and  Constans.)  [W.  P.J 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
RA'CLIUS,calledNOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East, a.  d.  64 1 ,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  his  first  wife,  Endoxia,  was  born  in 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  1 1th  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonas,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  father.  Con- 
stantine died  as  early  as  the  22pd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  a.  D.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  ill- health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Heracleonas.  [Hkha- 
clkonas;  Constans  II.]  Constantine  distin- 
guished himself  personally  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
Philagrius,  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
bis  father  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds'  weight,  which  stuck  so  fast  to  the  head  of 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan.  pp. 
251,  275,  &c,  ed.  Paris ;  Ccdren.  p.  430,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycaa,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV„  FLA'VIUS,  sur- 
nomed  POGONA'TUS  or  BARBA'TUS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  668 — 685,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constans  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  668. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  his  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emperor  one 
Mizizus,  Mecentius,  or  Mezzetius,  an  Armenian. 
Constantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantine  sailed  bock  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  his  father ;  but  no  soouei 
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he  gone,  than  an  Arabic  fleet,  perhaps  invited 
thither  by  the  rebels,  appeared  off  Syracuse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  surprise  and  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  riches  and  statues,  the  plunder  of 
Rome,  collected  there  by  Constans,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabs  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  14  Trinity," 
nnd  not  by  a  sole  sovereign,  and  demanded  that 
Constant  ine  should  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  Hernclius  and  Tiberius,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  AugustL  This  rebellion 
was  likewise  soon  quelled,  and  Constantino  par- 
doned both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Dinar 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mauritania),  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tants rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kussileh,  surprised  the  Mos- 
lems, and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  Kussileh 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  671  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Constantino- 
ple.   They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  672 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  five  months, were  corn  - 
pdlcd  to  sail  back,  after  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Creek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Cullinicus,  a  native  of  Holiopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.    Yezid,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  Mu'awiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
sailed  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.    During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yezid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  by  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet    But  his 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  land  army 
was  overtaken  and  cnt  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Floras,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Maronites  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,   pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
Mu'awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  Constantino,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  present*  of  slaves  and  horses.    By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.    But  his  name  was 
less  il n*aded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Cons  tan  tine  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor's  brothers, 
J I  midius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantino  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Justinian.    We  know  almost 
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nothing  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  reign  of 
stan  tine :  he  died  in  the  month  of  September,  685, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Justinian  II. 

Besides  the  wars  which  signalized  the  reign 
of  Constantine  IV '.,  there  is  an  event  not  less 
remarkable,  which  most  probably  took  place  during 
the  same  period.  We  allude  to  the  new  division 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  that,  for 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  were  ruled  by 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  whole  army 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  had  likewise 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  praefect  of  Asia. 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  required  the 
presence  of  different  moveable  corps  stationed  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  which 
were  independent  of  one  another:  these  bodies 
were  called  tkemaia  ($4fuera)t  from  thema  (**>»)» 
a  position.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  were  stationed, 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  last  the 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  tke- 
maia, seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  and  twelve 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  important  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  place  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino  IV.,  that  is,  from  about  635 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  precisely  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
Constantine  IV.  was  the  originator  of  that  plan. 
[Constant™ us  VII.]  (Cedren.  p.  436,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
caa,  p.  278,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophan.  p.  289,  &c., 
ed.  I  Paul  us  Diacon.  Dt  Gettit  Longabard, 

v.  30.)  [W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  V.,  ramamed  COPRO'- 
NYMUS  (d  KovpafcrvMos),  because  he  polluted  the 
Inptisinnl  font  at  the  time  of  bis  baptism,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  741 — 775,  was  the  only  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  Isaurus.  He  was  born  in  7 1 9, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  741.  The  unfortunate 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  life  of 
the  emperor  Artavasdbs,  p.  870,  b.  The  down- 
hill of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  complete  success 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zacharuus 
who  had  recognized  Artavasdes  because  he  pro- 
tected the  worship  of  images,  while  Constantine 
was  on  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the  wor- 
ship of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  orthodox  :  he  anathematized 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  put  to  death  Constan- 
tine, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Stepha- 
nus,  and  many  other  fathers  who  had  declared  tor 
the  images.  In  751  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astaulphus),  king  of  the 
Longobards,  who  united  that  province  with  his 
dominions  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  been  in 
existence  during  a  period  of  1 85  years.  A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  conquered 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dominions, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Constantine  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pipin,  Astolf,  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  restitution 
of  the  exarchate ;  but  the  negotiations  proved  abor- 
tive, since  the  emperor  could  not  give 
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dent  weight  by  the  display  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Italy ;  for  his  troops  were  engaged  in  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  ra raged  Pampbylia, 
Cilicia,  and  Isauria;  with  the  Slavonians,  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
penetrated  several  times  a*  far  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king,  Pagan  us, 
however,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantine 
in  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  tbe  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingloriously,  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantine  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Ravenna,  either  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricius  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Thema  of 
Sicily  was  sometimes  called  Sicilia  tectmda,  whence 
arose  tbe  name  of  both  tbe  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Tclericus ;  but  Con- 
stantino checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
the  barbarian.  Having  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
but  some  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
.\rcadiopolis,  and  Anally  went  on  board  his  fleet 
otF  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  tbe  14th  of  September,  775. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatical  man;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatund  vices;  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Caballinus.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  viz.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  K  bazars ;  a  lady  called 
Maria;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena,  His  successor 
was  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  tbe  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Theophon. 
p.  346,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  &c^  ed. 
Paris ;  Nicepbor.  Gregoras,  p.  38,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Glycas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  1(15, 
ed.  Paris.)  IW.  P.] 

CONST ANTI'NUS  VL,  FLA' VI US,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  n.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chaxnrus  Isaurus  and  Irene,  was  born  in  771,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
of  Constantine  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Elpidus,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  nncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eunuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
several  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
his  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
year  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.    In  781  they 
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suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joannes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Harun-ar-Rashid,  the 
son  of  tho  kholif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  Tbe  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Staunicius 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudia,  daughter  of  Charlemagne ;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwords,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene's  influence  was  so  great, 
that  sbe  remained  tbe  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  bad  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  tho 
plot  was  discovered  j  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  be  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  tbe  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seized  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  hor  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  hor  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognized  as  the 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
be  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out.  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seized  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  bis  mother  was  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  sbe  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  sbe  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
stantine^ return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  he  was  silting  in  the  Hippo- 
drome to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Pbrygia. 
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Before  arriving  there,  he  was  joined  by  the  empress  ] 
and  a  host  of  partisans.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  was 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
l»y  Irene  and  ber  favourite,  the  general  Stauracius. 
His  eves  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  Violence  that  be  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  u  Porphyra,"  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  was  born.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantjne  VL 
was  the  last  of  the  I  saurian  dynasty.  Zonaras 
and  Cedrenus  say,  that  he  survived  his  excaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct.  (Theophan.  p.  382,  &c,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedren.  p.  469,  Ac.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p. 
93,  «fec-,  ed.  Paris ;  Joel,  p.  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cate p.  285,  cd.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  PORr 
PHYROOE'NITUS  (o*  nopipvpoyiwrrros ),  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philosophus,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
wits  born  in  A.  D.  905 ;  the  name  Tlopfvpoyivviyros, 
that  is,  «*  born  in  the  purple,"  was  given  to  him 
l»ecause  he  was  born  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  vtfxpvpayin  which  the  empresses 
awaited  their  confinement.  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VI.,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantine  succeeded  his  father  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augus- 
tus, governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Roman  us 
I^capenus,  who  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono- 
rary retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanos  and  Constantine, 
both  Augusti,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [Romanob  Lbcaprnus.]  They 
were  deceived  ;  the  people  declared  for  the  son  of 
Leo ;  Constantine  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seized  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
had  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  sup- 
pressed ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
rmfessor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Vet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
ond  bloody  war1  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
<  /reek  anus  were  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nice- 
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tian  princes  of  Iberia  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
the  emperor;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Petchenegues  or  Hatzinacitae  i<.  "sombern  Russia 
checked  both  the  Russians  and  n-e  Bulgarians  in 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire:  am*  Con- 
stan tine  had  the  satisfaction  of  rcte'.ving  in  his 
palace  ambassadors  of  ihe  khaVfs  «  B*ai>d*d  and 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emneror  Otnn  (he  Great. 
Luitprand,  the  emperor's  am  iassarW  has  'eft  as  a 
most  interesting  account  oi  m%  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople. (Atmale*  iMitpratufL)  One  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  restoration 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  confiscated 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  swind- 
lers without  any  titles,  or  under  fraudulent  one*. 
Constantine's  end  was  hastened  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Roman  us 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  Noveml>er,  a.  n.  959.  His  wife 
was  Helena,  by  whom  he  had  the  above-mentioned 
son  Roman  us,  a  daughter  Theodora,  married  to 
Joannes  Zimiscus,  and  other  children. 

Constantine  Porphymgenitus  holds  a  high  rank 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  master- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  tbey  treat 
of  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and  without 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  time  would  he  reduced 
to  a  few  vagno  notions  ;  for  he  not  only 
works  himself,  but  caused  others  to  be 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  among  bis 
subjects.    His  own  works  are — 

I.  'IcrTopnci*  onfriprif  rav  filov  aol  wpd^wr  tow 
Ka<TiA«fow  tow  dotStfiov  fiantkiafS  (  Vita  Itasiltiy, 
the  life  of  Rasilius  I.  Macedo,  the  grandfather  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  great 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  things  which 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantine  was  rather 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  from  motives 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions:  I.  By  Leo 
A  Ilatius  in  his  2ififwcroi,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
Cologne,  1653,  8vo. ;  the  text  divided  into  70 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Combefisius,  in  his 
u  Scriptores  post  Theophanem,"  Paris,  1685,  fel ; 
divided  into  1 0 1  sections  or  chapters ;  with  a  new- 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  n«pJ  tcSv  Gtp&rw»i  44  De  Thematibus."  (The 
origin  and  signification  of  the  word  di/ia  as  a  new 
name  for  **  province,"  is  given  in  the  life  of  Cox- 
8TANTINU8  IV.)  This  work  is  divided  into  two 
books ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eastern  and 
Southern)  or  Asiatic  themas,  and  the  second  on 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  European 
themas.  Editions:  1.  The  first  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  B.  Vulcanius, 
Leyden,  1588,  8vo.  2.  The  second  book,  with  s 
I*tin  translation  and  notes  by  T..  Morellus,  Pari*, 
1  <i09,  8vo.  Both  these  editions,  and  consequently 
the  complete  work,  were  reprinted  and  edited  with 
some  other  works  of  Constantine,  by  Meursios, 
lieyden,  1617,  8vo.  3.  The  same  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  **  J.  Meursii  Opera,"  edited  by  LamL 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Bandurius,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  «  Imperium  Orientale,"  with  notes 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5.  The 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  edition  ot 
the  works  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  re- 
vised reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius,  but 
without  the  map  of  De  PI  ale,  edited  by 
Bekker.  Bonn,  1840. 
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III.  44  De  Administrando  Impcrio,"  without  a  ] 
corresponding  Greek  title.    Thi»  celebrated  work 
was  written  by  the  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpose  of  informing  his  son  Romanus  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  various  resources 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tions to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal facts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  cither  his  subjects  or  bis 
neighbours  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.    The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romanus.     In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  several  na-  | 
tious  which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such  as  the  Petchenegues  or  Patxinacitae,  the 
Chazars,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majars  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
especially  the  Russians  who  were  then  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Constantinople.     In  the 
14  th  and  following  chapters  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
med, and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Oothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc. 
23  and  24.)    The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Frank ish  kingdoms  arc  related  in  cc 
26  to  28.    In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36),  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
hUtory  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  his  time  were,  and 
are  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  viz.  Dal- 
matia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c    In  c  37  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patzinacitae,  Chazars,  and  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scy  thia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work  :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  44  Com- 
mentarii  Academiue  Petropolitanae."    After  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Constantino  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.    Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
thetoa  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters; and  in  the  53rd  and  last  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  be  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Cherso- 
i.itac,  and  other  adjacent  nations.    The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
broken.    Editions:  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  1610. 
Uvo.  and  1617,  8vo.,in  his 44  Opera  Const.  Porph./ 
with  a  Latin  translation.    3-  By  the  same,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of 44  Meurtii  Opera,"  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Meursius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  translation  of  Bandurius. 
4.  By  Bandurius,  in  his  44  Impcrium  Orientale," 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  nccount  of  a  map  of  the 
Ku«tern  empire  by  Guillaumc  de  L'  Isle,  which  be- 
longs both  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Tbemns. 
Bundurius  added  a  new  translation  artd  an  exten- 
sive commentary.    Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  odd  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters ('•  De  Iberia"  and  u  De  Hispania"),  of  which 
Meursius  had  only  fragments,  so  that  he  coidd  not 
translate  them.    5.  By  Immanucl  Bekkcr,  Bonn, 
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IR4Q,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillaumc  de  L'  Isle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  Bi€ Klov  TaKTutiv,  rd^iy  vtpiixw  rwv  tcard 
BdKarray  koI  ftaxnMv<**y  commonly  called 
44  Tactica,"  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  in  44  Constantini 
Opera,"  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  44  Meursii 
Opera,"  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffci,  who  translated  a 
s  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 


ronensi 
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b tan  tine,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Leea- 
penus. 

V.  BitfXfoy  Xrpccr-tryitc^y  w«p\  IQ&v  ttaf>6pu>v 
t6fwrt  &c,  commonly  called  44  Strategica,"  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  diflen  nt  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  editor. 

V  I.  "Eirdce-ii  tijj  BturiXtlov  Td£«»j,  44  De  Cere- 
moniis  Aulae  Byzantinae."   This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  viz.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  the  second  book.    It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.    The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treats  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  sets 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital :  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  son  of 
Constantine.    The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  wholo  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  with 
delight  on  trifling   forms  and  usages  which 
scarcely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.    The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.    It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
it  answers  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  facts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions : 
1.  By  lieich  and  Reiskc,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing the  first  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipzig,  1751, 
fol. ;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  first  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  wCommentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini"  by  Leich.    2.  By 
Niebuhr,  voL  i.,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  voL  ii.,  ibid 
1 830.    This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  princeps  ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  of 
Reiske's  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.    The  prin- 
cipal laws  issued  by  Constantine  (Novellae  Con- 
stilutiones)  have  been  published  by  Leunclavius, 
in  his  44  Jus  Gmeco-Romanum,"  and  by  Labbe, 
I  Paris,  1606, 8vo.  Constantine  wrote  besides  several 
j  smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  matters. 
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Beside*  his  own  writings,  we  owe  to  Constan- 
tino's lore  of  literature  the  preservation  of  some 
works  from  destruction  or  oblivion,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  others  at  his  order.  Such  are:  I.4*  Collectanea 
et  Excerpta  Historic©- Politica  et  Moralia,"  an  ex- 
tensive compilation,  of  which  but  the  27th  book, 
n«pt  Tlp«r€<u»v,  tt  De  Legationibus,"  and  the  50th, 
fl«pl  'AptTTjj  Koi  Ko*f«,  u  De  Virtute  et  Vitio," 
have  been  preserved.  A  further  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  life  of  Prjaccs.  II.  'Iinrm- 
T/tatdy  **  De  Medicina  Vetarinaria,"  compiled  from 
the  works  of  a  number  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
is  given  by  Fabricius ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
books.  Editions :  1.  A  Latin  translation  by  J. 
Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1 537,  4 to.  3.  By  Valesius, 
together  with  the  44  Collectanea,"  dec,  Paris,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published 
at  Venice,  1543,  8vo.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paris, 
1563,  4to.  III.  rtvwovimL,  M  De  Re  Rustica," 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  Bassus  Cassianus. 
[  Baksus  Cashianus.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  used  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especially  of  the  Geoponica.  The  first  eight  books 
of  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beasts, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  veterinary  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1542;  French  ones  at  Poitiers, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557;  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Ludwig 
Kabus,  Strassburg,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Theophanes  were  continued  by 
Constantino's  order  [Theophankt],  and  he  also 
induced  Josephus  Genesius  to  write  his  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenus  to 
Basilius  Macedo.  [Gbnssiuh,]  An  account  of 
Constantine's  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lbo  Philobophur,  (Cedren.  pp.  607,  dcc-,631, 
&c,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  Diaconua,  pp.  487,  &c.,  507, 
&c,  cd.  Paris ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &&,  192,  dec., 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Hanckius,  De  Script. 
Byzant.  pp.461 — 478;  Bamberger,  Zuverlam'up 
Nachridden^  &c,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  Ac  ;  Fabric.  BibL 
(irate. vol.  viiL  p.  l,&c. ;  Leich,  Commentatiode  Vita 
tt  Rebut  Gettit  Conti.  Porphyr.,  Leipzig,  1746, 4  to., 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske's  edition  of  Constan- 
tine's works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
"  De  Cerem.  Aulae  Bvaant")  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VIIL,  emperor  of  the 
East,  reitnied,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanus, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  father,  Roman  us  Leca- 
penus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitua.  (a.  d.  945.)    [Conjvtantinus  VII.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
a.  D.  976 — 10*28,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus  II.,  was  born  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  bis  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976  ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
ministration, ho  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
J  028.    Constantino  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  Mace- 
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donian  dynasty.  His  successor  was  Romanui 
Argyrua,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Zee,  whom 
he  bad  by  his  wife  Helena  Augusta.  [BasiuusIL] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOMA'CHUS 
(4  Movofukx0*)*  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1042— 
1 054.  His  surname  was  given  him  on  account  of 
his  personal  courage  in  war.  In  1042  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
ma nits  Argyrus,  and  afterwards  of  Michael  IV.  the 
Pnphlagonian,  and  Theodora,  a  spinster,  who  were 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  they  had  deposed  the  emperor 
Michael  V.  t'alaphates,  the  adopted  son  of  Zoe. 
The  two  sisters  being  afraid  of  their  position,  Zoe 
proposed  to  Constantine  Monomachus  that  he 
should  marry  her ;  and  as  she  was  rather  advanced 
in  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  she  allowed 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  his  beautiful  mistress, 
Sclerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  palace,  where 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best  terms. 
Constantine  was  saluted  as  emperor,  and  conferred 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sck-rena.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Gcorgius  Maniaces,  a 
brother  of  Sclerena,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
victories  over  the  Arabs,  and  who  then  held  the 
command  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
landed  in  Epeirus,  joined  an  auxiliary  army  of 
Bulgarians,  and  marched  upon  Constantinople.  An 
assassin  delivered  the  emperor  from  his  fears : 
Maniaces  was  murdered  by  an  unknown  hand  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  arose  in  1043  from  an 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared  with  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  while  a  land  force 
penetrated  as  for  as  Varna :  but  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  the 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  Cataealo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Arabs,  Constantine  received  news  of  another 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  beaded  by  Tornkius 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  the  imperial 
title,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  em- 
peror hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  broke 
the  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
Tornicius,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  pur- 
suers, was  blinded  and  confined  to  a  monastery. 
Constantine  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  war  with 
Caricus,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Iberia, 
who  tried  to  make  himself  independent ;  bat,  un- 
able to  take  the  field  against  the  imperial  armies, 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  clemency.  His 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  Cappadocia,  where  his  generous  victor 
had  given  him  extensive  estates.  Iberia  and  Ar- 
menia were  reunited  under  the  immediate  autho- 
rity of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  thus  ex- 
tended in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  •uffcriii 
dreadfully  from  an  invasion  of  the  Petcheneguet, 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  martial 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conquered  all  those 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  plundered, 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  emperor's 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  Norm.™*, 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  d.  1053.) 
At  the  same  time  the  Normans  made  great  progress 
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in  Ttaly,  where  they"  finally  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing all  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.  Constan- 
tino did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the  schism, 
for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constantino  was  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  not  revenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  whilo  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
army.  He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de- 
partment in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
large  sums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Constantino- 
ple and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy's  sake,  he  paid  off  his  Iberian 
troops,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  dislwinded  than 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
ho  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
successor.  The  successor  of  Constantine  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ;  Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  247,  Ac  ed.  Paris;  Glycas,  p.  319,  Ac,  ed. 
Parin ;  Joel,  p.  1 83,  &c,  ed.  Paris.)        [ W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (6  Aowwu), 
emperor  of  the  East,  A.  D.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Cotnnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preference 
to  his  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
fit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previously  to 
l  is  election,  Constantine  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
who  succeeded  in  seizing  the  government.  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.  When  be  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorous  measures  against  those  swarms  of  barba- 
rians who  were  attacking  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
and  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Constantine  was  an  able  general.  But  he 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  be  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
was  be  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  feel  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uzes,  for  they 
are  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rians crossed  the  Danube  and  seized  Belgrade,  the 
key  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rians, and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube,  During  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljuks 
made  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  Italy.  Bari, 
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the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  a.  d. 
1067.  Constantine  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantine 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Roman  us  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (Scylitzcs,  p.  813,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  272,  Ac.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicepborus  Brycnn. 
p.  19,  Ac,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Roman  us  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperor.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were 
proclaimed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicepborus  HI.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  fate  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  1 17,  ed.  Paris). 
[Mkhakl  VII. ;  Komanu*  III.]       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XIII. PALAEO'LOGUS, 
surnaiued  DRAGASES  (d  Tla\cu6koyos  6  Apayd- 
cnji),  the  last  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Pa- 
laeologua.  He  was  born  in  a.  d.  1 394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notants  Palacologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left,  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantine  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  but  few  chances  of  defending  it  against 
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the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
gradually  reduced  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  maritime  places 
and  islands  in  Greece.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
sent  Phranza,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  sultan 
M'drad  II.,  declaring  that  he  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  sultan  would  give  him  his  permis- 
sion. Murad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantine 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet;  but  sultan  Miirad  died  in  1450, 
and  his  son  and  the  ambitious  and  lofty 

Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantine  as  his  father.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caramaiiia,  who  made  such  a  des- 
perate resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tine thought  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed  ?), 
who  lived  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  vizir  Khalil  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  44  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so;  you  may  call  the  Hunga- 
rians for  assistance,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  you ; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done."  (Dual*,  p.  132.)  Soon  afterwards  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
pence  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultan's  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Ducian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Byzon, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1 453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  tlie  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Prankish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Frank i»h  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siego.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 


*  A  Dacian  according  to  Chalcondylas, 

and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducas.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  1.97,  ed.  1815)  says,  44 a  Vane  or  Hunga- 
rian/'— either  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  error. 


beauty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Beau,  '*  Histtn'rc 
du  Bas  Empire,"  continued  by  Ameilhon,  and 
Hammer, 44  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches." 
The  contest  lasted  from  the  6th  of  April  till  the 
2S>th  of  May,  1453:  prophecies  had  foretold  its 
issue.  Cm  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  the  East 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital : 
Savt ip  ftaWor  ^  he  cried  out  in  despair  when 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  be  was  forsaken 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Janis- 
saries, and  foreseeing  his  fate,  he  cried  out  again, 
44  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cut  off  ray  head?" 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  he  was 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expired  un- 
known to  them  on  a  heap  of  slain.  His  body  was 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  was 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  bad  it  nailed  on  the  porphyry 
column  on  the  place  called  Augusteum.  It  was 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  vic- 
tor was  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Moslem 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  is 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horseback,  but 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  monks.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  principal  gate,  en- 
tered the  church  with  visible  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  was  so  far  from  committing  any  profana- 
tion, that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  a  Turk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beautiful 
marbles  of  the  pavement. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultans.  Daring 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  the 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  supreme  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Sultans  at  once  were  considered  as  the 
heirs  of  tho  Roman  emperors.  Until  then  the 
obedience  paid  to  them  was  but  submission  to  the 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  now  both  fear  and 
habit,  and  the  transient  impression  of  victory  ac- 
quired the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  With  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spread  over  the 
East ;  but  the  Muses  flying  from  the  Bosporus 
found  a  more  genial  home  an  the  banks  of  the  Amo 
and  the  Tiber.  Almost  four  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  prayer  was  offered  in 
St.  Sophia;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  past  gran- 
deur, and  at  the  present  moment  the  duration  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Constantinople  is  less  pro- 
vable than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  empire. 
(Phranxes,  lib.  iiu  &c ;  Ducas,  c  34, 4c ;  Chalco- 
condyles,  lib.  viL,  &c  ;  Leonardus  Chiensis,  Hist. 
Constant,  a  Turc  erpngnaiue^  1st  ed.,  N  Urn  berg, 
1 544,  4 to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  written  a  few 
months  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.)   [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  ACROPOLl'TA.  [Acao- 

POLITA,  GSOROIUS.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS,  of  Antioch,  also  called 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  d.  400, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  Flavianus 
Porphyrius,  however,  who  wished  to  obtain  that 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  from  the 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  Con- 
stantine.   With  the  aid  of  some  friends,  Canstau 
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tine  escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  seems  to  hnve 
remained  during  the  rest  of  hrs  life.    He  survived 
St  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  A.  D.  407.  Constan- 
tine  edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.    Among  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Chrysostom,  two,  viz.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addressed  to  Constantino,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrvsostom,  viz.  Ep.  237  and  238. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i'i.  p.  13.%  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  CtfPHALAS  (Kw^rar- 
rtvoi  6  K«<j*a\d  ).  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
accoant  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy is  given  under  Planudek.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  diaconub  and  chartophy- 
laz  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  14  Oratio  encomuistica  in  O nines  Sanctos 
Martyres,"  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaca  in  u  Acta  Patrum."  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hist.  LiL 
ii.  D.  p.  10;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec.  x.  p.  288,  xL 
p.  270,  xii.  p.  239.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  HARMENOPULUS. 
[Harmbnopulv*.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jurist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  d.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  n.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  bv  Justinian  with  ic- 
veral  olficial  titles :  vir  illustris,  comes  sncrarum 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lorum  et  Bacrarum  cognitionum."  (Const  Haec 
i/tuie  nectiwrioi  §  1,  Const  Summa  ReiptUtlicae, 

A  person  of  the  same  nnme,  who  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest  a.  d.  530  (Const 
/•</.•/•/,  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const 
CWi,  §  2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorum  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Znchariae  (A nerdo/a*  Lips. 
1843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript  arc  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastosius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491*665.)  Znchariae  thinks 
thut  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
stantinus who  was  praef.  praet  of  the  East  under 
Anastasius,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  s.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  Alypius  Constantinus.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.  T.  G  ] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUUES  or  LICU- 
DKX,  prutovestiarius,  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  a.  o.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  have  two  Decreta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  ••Cri- 
minal Slaves,"  and  on  w  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,"  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Leunclavius,  Jut  Graeco-  Romanian.  (Cave, 
Ilia.  LM.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)        [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  MAN  ASSES.  [Ma- 
SAasiCH.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  M E LIT E N I O'T A,  arehi- 
dinconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronized  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  I^itin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Dithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises 44  Dc  Ecclesiastica 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Graecorum,"  and  **  I)e  Pro- 
cessions Spiritus  Sancti,"  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  A 1  latins, 
"  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  738-, 
Fabric.  DiU.  Graec.  xi.  p.  272,  397.)    [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'N  US,  sumamed  N IC  AEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  a\one  he 
is  usually  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  a Ciraeco- 
Roman  jurist.  (Basif.  iii.  p.  372.)    He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aero,  for  in 
Itasiliea,  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  ^T.nyr?,,,,  0f 
Garidas    He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Novell* 
of  Justinian  ( Bat.  iii.  p.  113),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica.  (Bat.  ii.  p.  651,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic. 
Comnenus  (Praennt.  Myttag.  p.  371)  cites  bis  ex- 
position of  the  Novells.    In  Bat.  iii.  p.  208,  he 
sneaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  (J  SiSdateaAat 
•flU&v  'S.ri<pa»os)\  but  by  this  expression  he  mav 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.    Reiz,  however  {ad 
Theopk.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  he 
referred  to  an  Antnnius  Stephanus,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic.  Comnenus  (Pnpado- 
poli)  {I'raenot.  Afystag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  (he  Eclogn  of  I«eo;  but  G.  K.  Heiinbach 
{Anecdota,  i.  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  fabrication  of  Comnenus.    In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  appended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  Cyrillus,  Stephanus,  and  Thnlelaeus 
(iii.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  ( ii.  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iii.  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Theopk.  p.  1238;  Assemani,  IttbL  Jur. 
Orient,  ii.  c.  20,  p.  404  ;  PohL,  ad  Suares.  Notit. 
Basil,  p.  134.  n.  (<r);  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig. 
p.  75.)  [J.T.G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RllO'DIUS  (K^ara*- 
rivot  6  'PoSiot),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e  Ibd.  Vat. 
201—203,  xiii.  pp.  738-740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  a.  d.  906  and  91k. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  1 
Anthology.   [Constantinus  Ckphalas.]     i  r»e 
poetrv  of  Constantino  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
last  degree,    (Jacobs  Antlvd.  Orate,  xui.  pp.  874, 
875;    Fabric.  MM.  Graec.  iv.  469.)       l^  j- 
CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUs*  (K«^T«T«- 
m  i  2i/t«AdO,  "  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (Spowi )  from  wh  ch 
he  taught  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MSs 
by  thereplv  of  Theophanea.  (^^^S.'ce 
Cod.  VaL  199,  200,  xiii.  pp.  73/, 
each  poet's  name  has  the  title  ^vcaplov  added  t 
it,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead 

the  Palatine  Anthology 


fore  the  time  when 
compiled,  that  is,  the  beginning 


of  the  tenth  cen- 
ioved 


tury.    From  the  subject  of  the  abore-mentiovca 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantino  w™. 
rhetorician  or   philosopher.     There  is  extant  m 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constint.no,  a  pi"'  f 
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sophcr  of  Sicily.  (Ktmrrarrtvov  i>t\o<T6<pov  tow 
2uc  t\ov ;  Lam  bee.  Bihl.  Caesar.  L.  V.  Cod.  333, 
p.  295  ;  Jacobs  AtUitoL  Grace,  xiil  p.  874;  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Grace,  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONST A'NTI US  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS,  surnamed  CHLORUS  (o  XAsyrfj),  "the 
Pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  fiither 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  whs  the  son  of  one  Eu- 
tropius,  of  a  noble  Dardanian  family,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispus  who  was  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilius. 
He  was  probably  born  in  250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  valour,  and  virtue,  Constantius  became 
governor  of  Dalmatia  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius. Death  prevented  Cams  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantius 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbarians  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
ttantius who  was  adopted  bv  Maximian,  and 
Galerius  who  was  adopted  by 'Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Galerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximum. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico- 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  that 
is  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?);  Galerius  received 
both  the  Illyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Carau8ins  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [Carausiuh.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
sius  by  Allectus  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  years  [Allkctus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  Alemanni  invaded  GauL  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  now  Langrcs :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donissa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland  :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and '  ruled  as  co-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Eboracum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picts  in  which  he  was  accomjanied 
by  his  son  Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 


wife,  Helena,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  The  same 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  succeeded  him 
in  his  share  of  the  government  Constantius  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  characters  among  the 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
know  so  little  about  him.  His  administration  of 
his  provinces  procured  him  great  honour,  for  he 
took  the  most  lively  interest  m  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  was  so  far  from  imitating  the  rapacity 
of  other  governors  that  he  was  not  even  provided 
with  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  men  of  his 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  calls  them  luxu- 
ries. In  his  abstinence  from  luxuries  he  seems 
however,  to  have  shewn  some  affectation.  The 
Pagans  praised  him  for  his  humanity,  and  the 
Christians  for  his  impartiality  and  toleration. 
Tbeophanes  calls  him  Xf>urrtav6<ppuvy  or  a  man  of 
Christian  principles.  His  conduct  during  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian  was  very 
humane.  It  is  not  known  whence  he  received  the 
surname  of  Chlorus  or  the  Pals  which  is  given 
to  him  only  by  later  Byzantine  writers.  Gibbon 
(vol.  ii.  p.  118,  note  L  ed.  1815)  observes  that  any 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics  (v. 
19).  Besides  his  son  and  successor,  Constantine, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Conrtantinus  I.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14-23;  Aurel.  Vict 
Caet.  39,  &c,  Epit.  39 ;  Zosim.  ii.  7,  &c ;  Tbeo- 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paris ;  Panegyric.  Veter.  iv.  3, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  L  1*3-21  ;  Treb.  Pol- 
lio,  Claudius*  3.  13;  Ael.  Spart  Ael.  Perns  2; 
Vopiscus  Carinus,  16, 17,  A urrlianus,  44,  Probui, 
22 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.)  [W.  P.J 
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CONSTA'NTIUS  II.,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  337-361,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Flavius  Claudius  Constantius, 
Flavius  Valerius  Constantius,  and  Constantinus 
Constantius.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  Fausta ;  he  was  born  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August  a.  d.  317,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Ovidius  Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Bassus. 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  same  care- 
ful education  as  his  brothers  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  pursuits  and 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises.  He  was  created  consul  in 
326,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  324,  and  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  administration  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  At  the  death  of  his  fiither  in  337, 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immediately  has- 
tened to  Constantinople,  where  the  garrison  had 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  but  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephews 
of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibaiianus 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  who  had 
placed  Dalmatius  over  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
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and  part  of  Illyrieum,  and  Hannibalinnus  over 
Pontus,  Capundocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Cacsareia  as  the  capitaL  The  declaration  of  the 
army,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  sons  of  Constantine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Constantino,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole- 
sale murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu- 
tioners, the  male  descendants  of  Constantiua  Chlo- 
nis  by  his  second  wife  perished  through  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  the  lives  of 
only  two  princes,  Flavius  Julius  Gallus  and  Fla- 
vius  Claudius  Julianus,  the  sons  of  Flavins  Julian  us 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew's  am- 
bition. Besides  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tus  and  the  pniefectus  praetorio  Ablnvius  were 
likewise  massacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constantius  froni  the  [>art  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  affair,  even  if  it  were  true  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantino  the 
Great  had  an  interview  nt  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 837),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  : 
Constantius,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Ulyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  an- 
cient world  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
I  mined  iately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king,  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
(Greek*),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially  at  Singara,  in  343,  where  Constan- 
tius commended  in  person,  and  after  having  car- 
ried the  day,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persians  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
Nisibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
fortified  places  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  making  any  acqui- 
sitions. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine was  slain  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magnen- 
tius, who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  Illyricum,  was  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  son  of  the  peat  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Home.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West.  At  Heracleia  in 
Thrace  ambassadors  of  Magnentius  waited  upon 


him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantina, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebel. 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation; but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag- 
nentius, he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  Vetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  far  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seized  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  np- 
parently  for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  M  legi- 
timate1* opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  snddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  his  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject.  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as- 
signed him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  bis  days  at  Prusa.  (a.  d.  351.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Mag- 
nentius, after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallus 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  A.  d.  351)  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul.  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Scleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentius  followed  his  exam- 
ple, (a.  d.  353.)  [Maonbntius.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West.  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 
from  his  resentment. 

Once  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roujui 
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empire  was  ruled  by  one  man.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Constantius,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plans.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  G alius  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners,  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Monti  us,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  most  imprudent  haughtincs,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Gallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  cm- 
pt-ntr's  resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceit  ed  by 
new  promises  from  the  artful  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested  ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prisou  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Euscbia,  and  in  November,  355,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chicf  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvanu,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Urticinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St. 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  ( Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  is 
known  as  the  Lateran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  Illyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sannatiaus,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diyurbckr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singara  and 
Bezabde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Aleiuanni  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years'  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
king  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodomarius]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arrived  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East.  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
tuat  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julimi  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  sud- 
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denly  proclaimed  him  emperor,  (a.  n.  360.)  It  is 
related  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  acted  under 
these  circumstances ;  his  protestations  of  innocence 
were  misconstrued  ;  his  ambassadors,  who  met 
with  Constantius  at  Cacsareia,  were  dismissed 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.  Constantius, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  the 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  civil  war,  when  the  sndden 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsocrene,  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (3rd  of  November,  a.  d.  3b' 1),  prevented 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire  [Julianus.]  By  his  third  wife, 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperor  Gm- 
tian.  (A mm.  Mare.  lib.  xiv. — xxl ;  Zosimus,  lib. 
ii.  iii. ;  Agnthiaa,  lib.  iv.  ;  Euseb.  Vita  Cumtanti*. 
lib.  iv. ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  5, 4tc;  Julian.  Oral.  L  ii.; 
Liban.  (h  at.  iii.-x.;  Zonar.  lib.  xiii. ;  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Constantinus  II.  and  Con- 
stans  Umevaon^HistoirtdcsEmpereur,.)  [  W.P.J 


COIN  OK  CONSTANT! UR  II. 

CONST A'NTI US  III.,  emperor  of  the  West, 
A.  D.  421,  was  born  in  lllyria  in  the  bitter  part 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera.    He  became  early 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beloved  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  as  well  as 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  talents 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  were 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty.  When 
the  tyrant  Constnutine,  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellious  and  successful 
general,  Gcrontius,  Constantius  was  despatched  by 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obedience ; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  troops  over 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  then  in  a  hope- 
less state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roman.  It  is 
related  under  Constantine  the  tyrant  [p.  831]  how 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  CI  phi  las  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege  and 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  perished.  Con- 
stantius then  continued  the  siege ;  but,  although 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  found  means  to  send 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  to 
iiis  assistance.     Edobicus  soon  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Frankish  and  Alemannic  auxili- 
aries ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  Constantius,  the 
latter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  his  camp 
and  marched  to  attack  the  barl  arians,  whom  he 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rhone  and  de- 
feated entirely.     Edovicus  was  murdered  by  a 
friend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edovicus  to 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.    With  the 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantius  refused 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordered  the 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  straight- 
way.   Constantius  hastened  back  to  Aries,  re- 
sumed the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  Constan- 
tine to  surrender,  whose  fate  is  related  in  his  lift*. 
Constantius  was  rewarded  for  his  victory  by 
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Honorius  with  tin:  consulship  (a.  d.  414),  and  was 
also  created  comes  and  patricius.  In  A.  D.  414  he 
marched  against  Ataulphus,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  rival  emperor  Attalus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  vic- 
tor in  416.  [Attalus. J  The  reward  of  Con- 
stantius  was  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who,  after  being  a  captive  of  the  Westr 
Gothic  kings,  Ataulphus  (to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried), Sigericus,  and  Wallia,  since  410,  was 
given  up  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
ally  of  the  Romans.  Constantius  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  cede  the  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  Spain  to  Honorius,  and  Wallia  received 
in  compensation  Aquitania  II.  and  probably  also 
Norempopulania,  or  Aquitania  III.  From  this 
time  Toulouse  became  the  capital  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  February),  Ho- 
norius conferred  upon  Constantius  the  dignity 
of  Augustus  and  the  authority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
having  refused  to  recoguiio  him  as  Augustus,  Con- 
stantius prepared  to  make  war  against  him  ;  but, 
before  actual  hostilities  had  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  short  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
his  accession  he  was  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  deserve  reproaches 
for  it,  since  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domestic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
men  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
description.  His  children  by  Placidia  were  Flavius 
Placidius  Valentin ian us,  afterwards  Valcntinian 
III.,  emperor,  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria, afterwards 
betrothed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Constan- 
tius have  been  found  ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zosim. 
lib,  v.  ult.  and  lib.  vi.,  the  chief  authority ;  Soaom. 
ix.  15—16;  Oros.  vii.  42,  43;  Philostorg.  xii. 
4.  12;  Theoph.  pp.  66— 72,  ed.  Pans;  Prosper, 
Chron.  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  &c)     [W.  P.] 
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COIN  OF  CONSTANTIUS  III. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  GALLUS.  [Constan- 
tius.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Attila  and  his  brother  Bledo,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  Aetius.  Constan- 
tius was  a  very  rapacious  man.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  to  negotiate 
a  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  a  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosius  offered  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Satuminus,  Comes  Domesti- 
corum,  who  was  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectiu  Orienti.  Con- 
stantius having  complained  about  it  to  Attila,  this 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  emperor 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  as  Theodosius 
was  unable  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the 
emperor.  During  this  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
siege  to  Sirmium.  The  bishop  of  Sirmium  sent  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  sdver  vessels 


belonging  to  his  church  to  Constantius,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  ransom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  But  Constantius  kept  those  vessels  for 
himself,  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  namo 
of  Sylvan  us.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sirmium 
and  the  coptlvity  of  the  bishop,  Attila  was  in- 
formed of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosius  to 
give  up  Sylvanus  and  his  property,  and  Theodosius 
having  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attila 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  afterwards  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  his  master.  (Priscus,  in  Jlx- 
oerpt.  de  LegaL  pp.  54,  57,  69,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P. J 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  as  at 
once  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristarchu*  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  that  period,  fostering  them  by  his 
munificence  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counsel.  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  learn,  that  this  collection  of  epistles 
was  mode  at  his  suggestion  and  submitted  to  his 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantius,  at  the  request  of  Pattens,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biography  of  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  a.  d.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Vita  S.  Gerinani  Eviscoiii  Autumodoremis. 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compilations  of  Surius  and  of  the  Bollandists  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
by  Ericus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Arnauld  d'Andilly. 

Some  persons  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
w  Vita  S.  Justi  Lugdunensis  Episcopi,"  who  died 
in  a.  D.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
bis  *  Vies  des  Peres  du  Desert."        { W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  conso,  i.  e.  consulo 
(Pint  Rom.  14 ;  TertulL  deSjvct.  5),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  ctmditus.  (Pscudo- 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed 
at  his  festival,  the  Contnalia.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  ».  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  that  is,  a  god  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  tho  question,  since  both  ex- 
planations are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  rejected, 
Romulus  spread  a  report,  that  he  had  found  the 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  was  called  Consus,  and  Homulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  iu 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro- 
mans. (Plut.  /.  e. ;  Dionys.  ii.  30,  &c.)  Livy  (i. 
9)  calls  the  god  Neptunus  Equestris.  Hartung 
(Die  Reliff.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reasons  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Consus  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  infernal  divinity ;   this  notion  is 
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implied  in  the  tradition  of  his  altar  Wing  ionnd 
under  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  mules 
and  horses,  which  were  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  infernal  divinities,  were  used  in  the 
races  at  the  Consualia,  and  were  treated  with 
especial  care  and  solemnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COON  (KoW),  a  son  of  Antonor  and  brother  of 
Iphidamns,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  was 
nfterwnrds  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselns.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  248,  &c, 
xix.  53;  Paus.  v.  19.  4  1.)  [L.  S.J 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (KoM^ff,  Kd^t),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artabaxus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  b.),  was 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascus  the  treasures  of 
Dare  ins,  when  the  latter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  a.  c  333.  (Arr.  Anab.  ii.  15; 
comp.  Curt.  iii.  10.)  The  favour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabazus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  "Aynfia^  in  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  army  in  a  c.  424.  (Arr.  Anab.  vii.  b' ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi.  3.)         [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  Coponius,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished nu-rit  and  rank,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Masso,  whom  he 
accused.    (Cic.  pro  Dalb.  23.) 

2.  M.  Coponius,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  M*.  Curius,  B.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q.  Scacvola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus,  in  the  court  of 
the  centumviri.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  L  39,  ii.  32,  Brut, 
52.)  [Curius.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C.  Coponii,  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  a.  c.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  pro  Balb. 
23,  pro  Caff.  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  No.  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Carrae  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthian  s, 
B.  c.  53.  (Plut.  Crass.  27.)  He  may  also  have 
been  the  same  as  No.  6. 

6.  C.  Coponius,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49.  He 
espoused  tho  side  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
Greece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C.  Marcellus.  (Cic  ad  Att. 
viii.  12,  a.  ;  Cacs.  B.  C.  iii.  5,  26 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i. 
32,  ii.  55.)  Coponius  was  prescribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.  c.  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.    (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Sicinius 
IUviH  (that  is  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  .the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 


scription C.  Coponius  Pr.  S.  C.  The  reverse  no 
doubt  has  reference  to  Hercules,  whose  worship 
prevailed  at  Tibur, 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  author  of  the 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conquered  by  Pompey, 
which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  porticoes 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  which 
gave  to  this  entrance-hall  the  name  of  Portitus  ad 
Nationes.  This  was  built  by  Pompey  himself,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  (Plin.  H.  M 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12,  13;  Suet.  Claud.  46;  Scrv.  ad 
Virq.  Aen.  viii.  720;  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  296  ;  Ur- 
lichs,  D  schrrib.  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  3,  p.  59.)  [L.U.] 

COPREUS  (Koirp«Jj),  a  son  of  Pelops  and 
father  of  Periphetes.  After  having  murdered 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae,  where  he 
was  purified  by  Eurystheus,  who  employed  him  to 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labours  he  had  to  perform. 
(Horn.  //.  xv.  639;  Apollod.  L  5.  4  1.)  Euripides 
in  his  "  Hcracleidae"  makes  him  the  herald  of 
Eurvsthcus.  [L.  S.] 

CORAX  (K<$po{),  a  Sicilian,  who,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Thrasybulus  from  Syracuse  (a  c.  467), 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  so  much  influence 
over  the  citizens,  that  for  a  considerable  time  be 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants 
and  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  had  deprived 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  forensic  eloquence.  Corax  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  Tix^v)  em- 
bodying such  rules  of  the  art  as  he  had  discovered. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  Tisias, 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  ;  he  was  at 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject.  Hi* 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured (by  Garnier,  Mem.  de  dnstUui.  de  France, 
Classe  dTIistoirr,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Sec.,  and  others), 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Rhetorica  ad  Ate-tanJnm, 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  sup- 
posed lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic  Brut.  12,  deOrat. 
i.  20,  iii.  21  ;  Aristot  Rhet.  ii.  24  ;  QuintiL  iii.  1; 
Mongitor,  BM.  SicuL  i.  p.  146,  &c,  ii.  p.  267,  Ac; 
Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeik  L 
§  27,  note  5,  &c,  §  68.  notes  8,  27.)    [C.  P.  M-] 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  chiefs, 
and  cousin s- gernian,  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  B.  c.  206,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (Li v.  xxviii. 
21;  Val.  Max.  ix.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMI'TIUS,  a  son  of 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Herdonius,  after- 
wards to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Orfitus.  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caesonia,  the  wife  of 
Caligula.  He  was  invested  with  the  praetorsbip 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  office  was  commissioned  by  Tibe- 
rius and  afterwards  by  Caligula  to  superintend  tbo 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  which  the 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  allowed  to  fell 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  undertaking 
he  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  proba- 
bly in  compliance  with  commands  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  who  rewarded  his  proceedings 
with  the  honour  of  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  be  was  taken 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  and  those  who 
had  been  injured  by  him  were  indemnified  as  fsx 
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as  was  possible.  In  47,  however,  Corbulo  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  in  Germany,  and  fought 
with  great  succens  against  the  Cbauci  under  their 
lender  Gennascus.  He  maintained  excellent  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  courage.  His  success  excited  cither 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  he  was  com- 
manded to  lead  his  army  bock  to  the  western  banks 
of  tho  Rhine.  Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
luctance, as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  necessity;  but  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
was  entrusted  with  tho  supreme  command  against 
tho  Parthian*,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadaiuistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vardanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.  But,  a  few  years  later,  a.  d.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  sticcesu,  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war ;  and,  as 
Corbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetus 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthian*  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero's  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.  But  the  Partbians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  warfare :  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Corbulo  sent  Annius,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  hi*  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  universal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
sure  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the  reward  ho  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  a.  d.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchrcae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
fate,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  htB  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Well  deserved  P  (Plin.  //.  AT.  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
13,  vii.  5  ;  Tac.  Ann.  hi.  31,  ix.  18,  &c,  xiii.  6, 
&c.,  34,  &c,  xiv.  23,  &c,  xv.  1,  &c,  26,  Su^ 
Hist,  ii.  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  lx.  30,  lxii.  19, 
&c,  lxiii.  17  ;  Frontin.  Straleg.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
iv.  1.)  [US.] 
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CORD  AC  A  (KopMiea),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Kits,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
KOfiSa^j  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  arc  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  won.  (Paus.  vi.  22. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.) 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Coanus, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual—on historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Cnpito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albinua,  tho  Maxiniins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts.  (Capit.  Albin.  c.  11.)       [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'S!  US,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordus  was  condemned. 
(Tac  Ann.  iii.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassius  **  the  lust  of  the  Romans'" — u  crimine," 
says  Tacitus,  **  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito." 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  fabricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-bouse  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  d.  25.)  The 
subservient  fathers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  bis  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
tho  Suasoruu  of  Seneca. 

(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Octav.  35,  Tib. 
61,  Calig.  16;  Senec  Sttasor.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Cotuolatio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus,  cc  1  and  22 ;  Dion  Cass. 
IviL  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.    [Corduh,  Arlius.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  wub borne 
by  some  of  the  Scaevolae  [8n.tEvot.AKj,  and  occurs 
on  tho  annexed  coin  of  the  Mucja  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus  *  the  letters  K  albni 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  [Calks  us.]  On  the  reverso  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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Rome  and  the  people  of  Italy  after  the 
(Eckhel,  v.  pp.  220,  256.)  ' 


CORK  (Krfpij),  the  maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Pkrskphonb.]  [L.  S.] 

CORK,  of  Corinth,  mentioned  among  the  mythic 
stories  of  the  invention  of  sculpture.  (Plin.  If.  N. 
xxxv.  43;  Athermg.  LegaL  pro  Christ,  c.  17.)  [L.U.] 

L.  CORFI'DIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Cicero  mentioned  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius,  b.  c 
46,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  in- 
terceding with  Caesar  on  behalf  of  Ligarius ;  but 
after  the  oration  was  published,  Cicero  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Cornelius,  as  the  latter  had  died  before 
the  speech  was  delivered.  (Cic  pro  Ligar.  11, 
ad  Att.  xiii.  44.)  It  is  probably  this  Corfidius  of 
whose  return  to  life  an  amusing  tale  is  related  by 
Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (H.  N.  vii.  52.) 

CORINNA  (Ko>mz),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  na- 
tive of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
accounts  (Eudocia,  p.  270 ;  Welcker,  in  Creuzer's 
Meletem,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Achelodorus  and  Procratia.  On  account  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebes,  she  was  sometimes  called 
a  Theban.  She  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  ».  cv,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  (Pint. 
de  Glor.  A  then.  iv.  p.  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  she 
strove  for  a  prize  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
According  to  Aclian  (  V.  If.  xiii.  25),  she  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  times.  Pausnnias  (ix. 
22.  §  3)  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  victory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  she  was  represented  binding  her  hair 
witli  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attributes  as  much  to  her  beauty  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  as 
to  her  poetical  talents.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar's  fame  was  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contemporary,  Myrtis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (Apollon.  DyscoL  in 
Wolf,  Corimtae  Cam.  p.  56,  &c  )  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Corinna  had  manv  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Kustath.  ad  Od.  vol.  i.  p.  376.  10, 
ad  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  22,  cd.  Lips. ;  Wolf,  I  c.) 
She  appears  to  have  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
ences connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 


( Paus. 


20. 
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Eustath.  ad  II.  vol.  i.  p.  215.  2.  cd.  Lips. ;  Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1 1 77.)  They  were  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
prising choral  songs,  lyrical  nomcs,  parthenia,  epi- 
grams, and  erotic  and  heroic  poems.  The  hist, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
form.  Among  them  we  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled lolaus,  and  one  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Statues  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  and  she  was  ranked  as  the  first 
and  moat  distinguished  of  the  nine  lyrical  Mi 


CORIOLANUS. 

She  was  surname*!  Mwa  (the  Fly).  We  have 
mention  of  a  younger  Corinna  of  Thebes,  also  sur 
named  Myia,  who  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
contemporary  of  Pindar.  And  so  also  is  probably 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Thespiac  who  is  mentioned 
(Suidas,  s.v.  Kopuwz).  The  fragments  that  are  left 
may  be  found  in  Ch.  Wolfs  Pott,  oclo  Praam,  ei 
EU>g.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  Schneider's  Pott, 
Uraec  Fragm.  Giessen,  1802.  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORINNUS  (Ko>(m>r),  was  according  to  Sui- 
das («.  v.),  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ilium,  who 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  from  which  Homer  borrowed 
the  argument  of  his  poem.  He  also,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  sang  the  war  of  Dardaiius 
with  the  Paphlagoniaiis.  He  is  likewise  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedes,  and  to  have  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  characters  invented  by  the  latter. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.;  Eudocia,  p.  271  ;  Fabric.  ItilA. 
Graec.\.\G.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORINTH  US  (Ko>r0o»),  according  to  the 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  1 ; 
SchoL  ad  Pind.  Nem.  viL  155.)  There  are  two 
other  mythical  beings  of  this  name.  (Paus.  ii.  3. 
$  8 ;  Apollod.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C,  or  more  properly,  Ch. 
MA'RCIUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  descendant  of  king  Ancus  Martins. 
His  mother's  name,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, was  Veturia  (Plutarch  calls  her  Volumnui). 
He  lost  his  father  while  yet  a  child,  and  under  the 
training  of  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  valiant  man ;  but  he 
was  likewise  noted  for  his  imperious  and  proud 
temper.  He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  the  battle 
by  the  hike  Regillus,  and  to  have  won  a  civic 
crown  in  it.  To  explain  his  surname,  Coriolanus 
the  legend  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  Volscians 
their  capital,  Corioli,  was  attacked  by  the  Romans. 
Wben  the  enemy  made  a  sally,  Mareius  at  the 
head  of  a  few  brave  men  drove  them  back,  and 
then,  single-handed  (for  his  followers  could  not 
support  him),  drove  the  Volscians  before  him  to 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  So  in  memory  of  his 
prowess  the  surname  Coriolanus  was  given  him. 
But  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the  commons 
excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect 
him.  After  this,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
city,  and  a  Greek  prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily, 
Coriolanus  advised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  commons,  unless  they  gave  up  tbeir  tribunes. 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to 
exile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
cians, found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  war  was 
declared.  Coriolanus  was  appointed  general  of  the 
Volscian  army.  He  took  many  towns,  and  ad- 
vanced plundering  and  burning  the  property  of  the 
commons,  but  sparing  tliat  of  the  patricians,  till  he 
came  to  the/o**«  Cluiliay  or  Cluilian  dyke.  Here 
he  encamped,  and  the  Uomans  in  alarm  (for  they 
could  not  raise  an  army)  sent  as  deputies  to  hira 
five  consular*,  offering  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 
But  he  refused  to  make  peace  unless  the  Romans 
would  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  they 
bad  taken  from  them,  and  receive  all  the  people  as 
To  these  terms  the  deputies  could  uot 
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agree.  After  thu  the  Roman*  sent  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  priest*  and 
augurs.  But  Coriolanus  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
trons of  Rome,  headed  by  Vcturia,  and  Volutnnia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  little  children, 
come  to  his  tent.  His  mother's  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscinns  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother's  words  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  aud 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
aligned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  h.  c.  490.  Its  in- 
consistency with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
have  come  down  to  us  hare  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  reconcileable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  a.  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  famine  happened,  while 
Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
corn  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  a  &  458,  the 
Volscians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus.  "The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transferred  to  a 
Roman  whose  glory  was  nattering  to  national 
vanity."  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebuhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment. Whether  he  had  any  share  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  considers  doubt- 
ful. (Plut.  Coriolanus;  Liv.  ii.  34 — 40  ;  Dionys. 
vii.  20— viiL  59;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  94—107, 
'234—260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRESCC/NIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruiz,  a 
Spaniard,  and  bearing  the  title  Corippi  Afrioani 
(Jrammatici  Jnu/iiiniluin  carminit  in  laudem  itnpe- 
rtitoria  Justini  Minora;  Carmen  paneoyrkum  in 
lavdem  AnaxUsii  quaestoris  et  magistri;  dc  laud  iota 
Juttini  Augusii  Minor  is  htroico  curmine  libri  IV. 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  arc 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
face and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  nearly  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  n 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  a.  n.  565  to  578.  Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  from  a  MS. 
more  than  700  years  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  hod 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited  ; 
it  has  never  been  found  ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
alone. 

Corippos,  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wars. 

Quid  Libycas  gentes,  quid  Syrtica  proclia  dieara 
Jam  libris  complvta  mcis  ? 
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[  Now,  Johannes  Cuspianus  u  De  Caesaribus  ct  Im- 

peratoribus"  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
tlohaunit  by  Flavins  Cresconius  Corippus,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patricius,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Signa,  daces  gentesque  ferns,  Martisque  ruinas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
w  De  Bellis  Libycia"  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the*  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  first  word  being  **  Victoria."  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  we  shall  soon  sec,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  hnve  disappeared  aud  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Valliccllan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
u  Concordia  Cnnonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  capitulis  trcccntis  ;  iste  niinirum  Cres- 
conius bella  et  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  Africara  de  Saracen  is  gessit,  hexamctria  ver- 
sions descripsit,"  &c.  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Ccdrenus  that,  in  G97,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius ;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concordia  Canouuin  and  the  poem  **de  Ileitis 
Libycis."  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  are  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  tho  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long- lost  JohamtU  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulzi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Arctio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  1 4th  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous  effusions.  The  Pracfiuio  to  this  , 
begins 

i  dicere  lauros, 


Victoria,  procercs, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  samo 
with  thoso  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Ruda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  ns 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  n 
war  carried  on  in  Africtf  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militine 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(B.  V.  it  28,  B.  G.  iv.  17)  and  Paulus  Diaconus. 
(Dc  Gcstis  Longobard.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  hima  elf.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisarius  m 
533,  and  under  Oermanus  in  537  ;  his  father  was 
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turned  Evan  tut;  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 

king;  his  son  was  called  Peter;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  East  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  thence  to  head  an  expedition 
acainst  the  rebellious  Moors.  ( Procop.  U.  ec  and 
B.  G.  iv.  34  ;  Johan.  i.  107,  380,  vii.  676.) 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  Corippus 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  tho  panegyrist  of  Justinian's  nephew,  we 
hnve  no  means  of  deciding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Cresconius  who  compiled  a  Cammum  Drv 
viurimn  and  a  ( '<>n<oordia  Canonum,  the  former 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  content*  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  important 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  arranged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematically  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  distributed  under  three  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxo  and  most  writers  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  place  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.  d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
aud  that  this  was  tho  Libyan  War  of  Leontius ; 
but  tho  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  false.  The  epithets  Africani  and  Grammatici 
— attached,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  the  cditio  princeps  of  the  panegyric 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  several  expressions  in  the 
work  itself,  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  u  learned," — convey 
the  sum  total  of  tho  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  his  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Baillet,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  wo  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Claudian; 
the  last  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  his  mo- 
dels; and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
verses  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
whiel  i  our  authorities  are  singularly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
nnd  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byzautine  court. 
In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin's  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  "  into  simple  nnd  concise  prose"  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
ench  poem  depends  upon  n  single  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modern  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  nrost  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Funccius  (De  inerii  ac  decrepit.  L.  L.  Senectute,  | 


p.  247)  speaks  ns  if  Ruix  had  previously  published 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579;  to  this,  or  these, 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomas  Dempster,  8vo„ 
Paris,  1610;  of  Rivinua,  8vo-»  Leipzig,  1663  ;  of 
Ritterhusius,  4to.,  Altdorf,  1664  ;  of  Goetzius, 
8vo.,  Altdorf,  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  4  to.  Rome, 
1777,  which  completes  the  list 

The  Johannis,  discovered  as  described  above, 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4to.,  1820,  with  the 
notes  of  Mazuchelli. 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  form  in 
the  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Histories  Byzantinae 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 

The  OcmoHtun  Ifreviarium  and  the  Concordia 
Canonvm  are  printed  entire  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici  published  by  VocUus 
and  Justellus  at  Paris,  fol.  1661. 

Tho  Brwiarium  was  first  published  at  Paris  by 
Pithou  in  1588,  8vo.,  and  is  contained  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Fatrum  Lttpdun.  vol.  ix.         [W.  R.] 

CORISCUS  (Kojwirof),  is  mentioned,  with 
Erastus,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  by  Diogenes  (iii. 
31,  s.  46),  who  also  states,  that  Plato  wrote  a 
letter  to  Erastus  and  Coriscus.  (hi.  36,  s.  61.) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepsis  in  the  Troas. 
(Diog.  L  c;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [P.  S.J 

CORN  E1  LI  A.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  poison- 
ing the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  B.  c  331,  the 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentioned  in 
Roman  history.  The  acdiles  were  informed  by  a 
slave-girl  of  the  guilt  of  Cornelia  and  other  Roman 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  information 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  accomplices  in  the 
act  of  preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire,  which 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drink, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  comp.  VaL 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3;  August  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  17; 
Did.  o/AnL  $.  v.  Vemeficmm.) 

Family  of  ike  Cinnae. 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  was  married  to  C. 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Caesar  married  her 
in  B.  c.  83,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age;  and  when  Sulla  commanded  him  to  put  her 
away,  ho  refused  to  do  so,  and  chose  rather  to  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proscribed  himself. 
Cornelia  bore  him  bis  daughter  Julia,  and  died  be- 
fore his  quaestorship.  Caesar  delivered  an  oration 
in  praise  of  her  fmm  the  Rostra,  when  he  was 
quaestor.  (Pint  Cues.  1,  5 ;  Suet.  Can.  1,  5,  6 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  proscribed  by 
Sulla  in  B.  c.  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  whither  hie 
had  fled.    [Ahenobarbus,  No.  6.] 

Family  of  the  Scipionrs. 

4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afrkanus 
the  elder,  was  married  in  her  father  s  life-time  to 
P.  Scipio  Nasica.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  57  ;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afrkanui 
the  elder,  was  married  to  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
censor  b.  c.  169,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  of 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Cains.  Gracchus 
espoused  the  popular  party  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  terms  with 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  according  to  most  accounts,  that  Gracchus 
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married  his  daughter.  According  to  other  state- 
ments, however,  Cornelia  was  married  to  Gracchus 
in  the  life-time  of  her  father*  and  Scipio  is  mid  to 
have  given  her  to  Gracchus  because  the  latter  in- 
terfered to  save  his  brother  L.  Scipio  from  bring 
dragged  to  prison.  (Plut.  7V.  Graceh.  1 ;  Li  v. 
xxxviii.  57.)  Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  of  twelve  children,  and  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  offers 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  resolu- 
tion even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
to  share  bis  crown  and  bed  with  her.  Of  her 
umcroua  family  three  only  survived  their  child- 
ood, — a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
African  us  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Caius.  Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  father 
a  love  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilization 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  cla*s<s 
at  Rome.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
ises well  educated  women  in  every  country.  Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
sons  became  in  afterlife  such  distinguished  orators 
and  statesmen.  (Com p.  Cic.  Brut.  58.)  As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
history.  She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
their  death.  It  was  related  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
Gracchus  was  urged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  but  though  she 
was  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  son, 
and  probably  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  not  such  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.  Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Cuius,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberias  in 
his  tribunate.  But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calumny  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  tho  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  Younger  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  20) ;  bat  this 
charge  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.  She  bore  the  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Caius,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  she  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  the 
various  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.  Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 
(Plut.  77.  (Much.  1,  8,  C.  Graoch.  4,  19;  Oros. 
v.  12;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7.) 


6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caecilius  Metetlus  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  B.  c  52, 
was  first  married  to  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  peruhed,  in  a  c  53,  with  his  fa- 
ther, in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one  ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  &  c  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
aljundoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextos  to 
Lesb«><>,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur- 
dered, and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene,  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  nnd  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  *hc  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Plut.  Pomp.  55,  66,  74,  76, 
78—80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  51, 
xlii.  5;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  53;  Lucan,  iii.  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c.) 

Family  of  Ike  Sullac. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  ber  son  is  mentioned  as  grown  up 
in  b.  c  88.    (Plut  Suit.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompcius  Rufus,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  B.  c.  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  EptLlI',  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
18;  Plut.  SmtL  8.) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Faust*.    [Fa  ust  a  .  ] 

CORNF/LIA  ORESTILLA.  [Orestilla.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  groat 
families  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  families  are:  —  Arvina, 
Blasio,  Cbthequs,  Cinna,  Cossrs,  Dolabblla, 
Lbntulus  (with  the  agnomen s  Caudinus,  Clodi- 
tmuSy  CVttc,  Gattulicu*,  Lupit&,  Maluyinensts,  A/ar- 
ctilmus,  Niger,  llufinus,  Scipia,  Spinther,  Sura), 
Malugixbksis,  Mammula,  Merenda,  Mbrula, 
Rupincr,  Scapula,  Scipio  (with  the  agnomen* 
African**,  Asiaticu*,  Anna,  Barbutut,  Caletu, 
lii.*pallu$,  Nostra,  Sera f no),  Sibbnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  Felir).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  families  are  Balbus  and  Gall  us,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Ckrytoponui,  Cul- 
l#olu&,  Phayita,  &c.,  given  to  freed  men  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Cornelius.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens: — BaUtts,  Blasio,  Cetkegus,  Cinna, 
Lentulus,  Scipio,  Sisenna,  Sulla,  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  considerably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Cor- 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  Verus,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius.    The  grammarian  Pbrynichus,  who  do- 
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dicated  to  Cornelianus  his  M  Edoee."  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  describe*  him  as  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
f.  v.  j!W(Aio-cra,  p.  225,  *.  r.  tcI  wpoWwa,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  {Epist.  ad  Amie.  I  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Sulpicius  Cornelian  us ;  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichus,  as  Mai  supposes  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  [L.  8.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornelia  Gens.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (B.  C.  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
Snlla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
slaves,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  u  Cor- 
nelii,"  that  he  might  always  have  a  largo  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  : — 

1.  Cornelius,  a  secretary  (scriba)  in  Sulla's 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (Sail.  Hist,  in  Or.  Lep.; 
Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  8.) 

2.  Cornklius  Phaoita,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Snlla  in  b.  c.  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  whon  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet  Cues.  74;  Plut 
Cat*.  1. 

3.  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.c  67. 
whom  Cicero  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  crew,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vnrpunteitu  to  murder  Cicero  in  b  C  68,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  informal  ion  conveyed  t» 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Fulvia.  Wlien  accused 
Kubsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defecd 
him;  but  be  escaped  punishment  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  res  peeling  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  waa  accused  in  b  c 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
Claused  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  apainst 
him.    (Sal.  Cat  17,  28;  C\c  pro  Sutt.  2,6,  18.) 

5.  P.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  51. 
(Cic  ad  Fan.  viii.  8.) 

6.  Cornelius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  &  c  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  w  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  won't."  ( Suet.  Aug,  26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great 
In  the  year  a  c,  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
Rnd  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameful  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populua.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exercised  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Iiritish  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  general 
provisions  of  tho  tow.    This  power  the  senate  was 
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unwilling  to  be  deprived  of,  and  the  tribune  Ser- 
vilius  Globulus,  a  colleague  of  Cornelius,  was  per- 
suaded to  interpose,  and  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  Cornelius  thereapon 
rend  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  followed.  Cornelius 
took  no  part  in  the  riot  Rnd  evinced  his  moderation 
by  being  content  with  a  law,  which  made  the 
presence  of  200  senators  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatusconsultum.  When  his  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  was  accused  of  majestas  by 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Globulus;  the  accusation 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  B.  c.  65. 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  [Cominius,  Nos.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  tribuneship,  he  waa  the  successful  pro- 
poser of  a  law,  of  which  the  importance  can 
scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  order  to  check  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  **  ut  practorcs  ex  edictis  suis  per- 
petuis  jus  dicerent"  {Diet,  o/  Ant.  s.  tr.  Edict**.) 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameless  private  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  he  was  accused 
of  factiousness  by  the  nobles,  seems  to  have  advo- 
cated useful  measures.  (Asconius,  t»  CXe.  pro 
Comet.;  Diou  Cass,  xxxvi.  21,  23;  DruimunVs 
Ge*ch.  Roma,  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fnbianus  as  bishop 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  a.  d.  251.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  controversy 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianus  in  regard  to 
the  read  mission  of  the  Lnpti,  that  is.  Christian » 
who  after  baptism,  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  per- 
secution, had  openly  fallen  away  from  the  faith. 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  the 
renegades  upon  receiving  full  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  of 
the  church  to  grant  forgiveness  under  such  circum- 
stances and  restore  the  culprits  to  her  communion. 
The  result  of  the  dispute  was,  that  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  his  opponent  who  summoned 
a  council,  by  which  his  own  opinions  were  fully 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  religious  warfare  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever ;  Novatianus  was  irregu- 
larly chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  own  partisan*, 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novatians.  I  No- 
vatianus.] Cornelius,  however,  enjoyed  his 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  was 
banished  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  the  emperor  Gnllot, 
in  a.  D.  252,  where  he  soon  after  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  two  of 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Coustant's  *'  Epistnbw 
Pontificum,"  p.  125,  while  a  fragment  of  a  third  is 
preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebias. 
(vi  43.)    [Cyprlanuk.]  [W.  R.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  SE'RVIUS.  Tn  the  Oraeca- 
Roraan  Epitome  Lepum,  composed  about  a.  d.  f)4S 
by  one  Embatus,  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  Flo- 
rence (Cod.  Laurent  lxxx.  6),  it  is  slated,  that 
Sorvius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Solvius  Julian  us,  to 
collect  arrange,  and  remodel  the  edictum  per- 
petuum.  The  passage  (which,  though  the  late- 
ness of  its  date  diminishes  its  value,  is  the  most 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  this  obscure  part 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Klenze.  (iLe*M<v* 
der  VvscA.  dot  Horn,  liechta.  p.  54.)  [J.  T.  G.J 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.  [Cbijws.] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSCGONUS.  [Cury- 

SOOONUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.  [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCU&  [Fuscus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.  [Laco.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcbl- 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martulw.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.  [Nbpos.1 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.    {  Tacitus] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO/LEMUS.  [Tlkpo- 

LIMl'S.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Turcus.] 
CORNI'ADES  (Kofwdbiiy,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Epicurus,  ia  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (t/«  Fin.  v.  31 ) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  Arcesilaus.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero have  Carneades,  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Comiadcs  is  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
Litter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (rob  paste  guaviler 
tin'  secundum  Epicmr.  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus,  as  Carneades  died  in 
a  c.  129,  and  Epicurus  in  B.  c  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  a  u  horn-blower,"  an  agnomen  of 
Postmnns  Aebutius  Elva,  consul  a  c.  442  [Ei.va], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
the  form  Cornicinus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  Cornicbn,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
second  decern  r  irate,  B.  c.  450.  When  the  other 
decemvirs  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
nicen  was  left  as  the  colleague  of  App.  Claudius  to 
take  care  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  he  who  convened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
afu-r  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  bad  ordered 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Corniccn, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Li v.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58;  Dio- 
nya.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppius)  Cornicinus,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranua,  tribune  of  the  pie  La, 
B.  c.  57.  (Cic  ad  Ati.  iv.  2.) 

CORNIFl'CIA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q. Cornificius 
[Cornikiciuk,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Juventiua  Thalna  in  a  a  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for- 
tune was  not  large  enouglu  (Cic.  ad  AIL  xiii.  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Cornificius,  is  said  by 
Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time, 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  Aurclius,  was  put  to  death  by  Guncalla,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
last  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mat.  ( Mai, 
Fragment.  Vatican,  il  p.  230.)  [W.  R.J 

CORNI'FICIA  OENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
have  como  originally  from  Rhegium.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xii.  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  century  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Cornificius,  praetor,  B.  c.  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Cornuficiua,  which  is  also  the  form 
n»ed  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviiL  21). 

CORNl'FICIUS.  1.  Cornipiciur,  secretary 
(scri/xt)  of  Vcrres  in  his  praetorship,  a  c.  71. 
(Cic.  m  IVrr.  i.  57.) 
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2.  Q.  Cornificius,  was  one  of  the  judices  on 
the  trial  of  Verves,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the 
following  year,  a  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  failure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator  j  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Cethegus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  a  a 
62,  Cornificius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodiua  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  "vir  aobrius  ac  sanctus." 
(Cic.  m  Verr.  Act  i.  10;  Ascon.  in  Tog.  Cattd.  p. 
82;  Cic  adAtt  I  1;  Sail.  Cat  47 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  5 ;  Cic  ad  Alt.  L  13.) 

3.  Q.  Cornipicius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  b.  c  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurclia  Orestilla,  the  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Ulyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Cornificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar's 
cause.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  augu- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  fonned  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  Utters  to  him  arc  extant.  {Ad 
Fam.  xii.  17—30.) 

Cornificius  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In. 
a  c  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilitis  Bassus,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xii.  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caetar,  in  b.  c.  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa, 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  -  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  differently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Corni- 
ficius at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle 
(Appian,  D.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53 — 56 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  17,  21;  Liv.  EpiL  123.) 

Cornificius  was  a  man  of  Literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  be  sends  him  in  a  c  45  a  copy  of  his  ** Ora- 
tor," but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic  Ad  Fam.  xii.  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  hira  the  authorship  of  the 
u  Rhetorica  ad  Hcrcnnium."  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  fotlowing  cnin  refers  to  this  Cornificiue,  It 
bears  ou  the  obverse  the  head  of  Amnion,  and.  on 
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the  reverse  Juno  holding  a  shield  and  crowning  a 
man  who  has  a  lituus  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  Cornvfici  Avovr  Imp.  From  the 
head  of  Amnion,  it  would  appear  to  hare  been 
•truck  in  Africa,  and  the  title  of  I  m  pern  tor  was 
probably  given  him  by  his  soldiers  after  hia  vic- 
tory over  T.  Sextiua. 


4.  L.  CoajfiPicira,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Milo  in  B.  c  52,  after  the  death  of  Clodius.  (As- 
con,  in  MUo*.  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  P. 
Cornificius,  a  senator,  also  mentioned  by  Asconius 
(In  Milon.  p.  37),  is  probably  the  same  person. 

5.  L.  Cornificius,  probably,  from  his  praeno- 
men,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M. 
Brutus  in  the  court  by  which  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  tried.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sex. 
Pompcy,  and  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  saved 
the  fleet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  const 
of  Sicily  (n.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Demo- 
chares,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  squadron. 
Cornificius  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  b.  c  36.  He  had  been  left  by  Octavianus 
with  the  land  forces  at  Tauromenium,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  but  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippn's.  '  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  35 ;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
saving  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  whenever  he  supped  out.  Like  the  other 
generals  of  Augustus,  Cornificius  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  embel- 
lishing the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (PluL  Brut.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  80,  86, 
111—115;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5—7 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
79;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (iii.  1.  §21,  ix.  3.  §§  89,  98) 
of  one  Cornificius  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quinti- 
lian gives  from  this  work  agree  in  many  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  M  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,"  several  critics  have  oscrittcd  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Cornificius. 
But  the  difficulties  in  which  this  matter  is  in- 
volved are  pointed  out  under  Cicbro,  p.  727,  b. ; 
and  even  if  the  "Rhetorica  ad  Herennium"  were 
written  by  Cornificius,  there  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Cornificius,  the  father,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  3],  as  is  usually  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficulties  in'this  supposition 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
first  volume  (p.  lv.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cero's works  by  Schiitx.  (Lips.  1814.1  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  referred  to  by  Quin- 
tilian may  be  (though  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  44  Etyina,"  of  which 
the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius  {Sal.  L  9), 
and  which  must  have  been  composed  at  least  sub- 
sequently to  B.  c  44,  as  it  contained  a  quotation 
from  Cicero's  uDe  Nature  Deorum,"  which  was 
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published  in  that  year.  The  etymologies  of  Cor- 
nificius, frequently  quoted  by  Festus,  were  taken 
undoubtedly  from  this  work,  and  are  rather  worse 
than  the  usual  wretched  etymologies  of  the  an- 
cients. Thus,  for  instance,  nan  is  derived  from 
wart*,  because  waqua  feratur  natans  ut  avis;" 
oscillarc  from  o*  and  carl  an-;  mtptitw  from  norm 
u  quod  nova  petantur  conjugia,"  the  word  for 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  consequence  ! 

Again,  there  is  a  poet  Cornificius  mentioned  by 
Ovid  (7Wsrf.  ii.  436),  and  also  by  Macrobius,  who 
has  preserved  an  hexameter  line  and  a  half  of  a 
poem  of  his,  entitled  "Glaucu*."    (Sat.  vi.  5.) 
Douatus,  in  his  life  of  Virgil  (§§  67,  76),  likewise 
speaks  of  a  Cornificius  who  was  an  enemy  and  a 
detractor  of  the  Mantuan  bard ;  and  Servius  tells 
us,  that  Cornificius  is  intended  under  the  name  of 
Amyntas  in  two  passages  of  the  Eclogues.  (Serv. 
ad  lira.  Eel.  ii.  39,  v.  8.)    Now,  it  seems  proba- 
ble enough  that  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Macrobius  are  the  same ;  but  his  identity  with  the 
detractor  of  Virgil  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euscb.  01.  184. 
4),  that  the  poet  Cornificius  perished  in  B.  c  41, 
deserted  by  his  soldiers.    Heyne,  who  is  followed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hierony- 
mus is  correct,  the  poet  Cornificius  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  as  the 
latter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  a*>  early  as  a.  c 
41  ;  but  Weichert  (Poi'larvm  lxiti>t»rum  Reliquiae^ 
p.  167)  observes,  that  as  the  "Culex"  was  written 
in  a.  c  44  and  some  of  the  Eclogues  before  B.  c  A 1, 
the  rising  fame  of  Virgil  may  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Cornificius,  who  is  described  by  Dona- 
tus  as  a  man  "  perversae  naturae."    At  all  events, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  poet  Cornificius  is  the 
same  as  the  Cornificius  to  whom  Catullus  addresses 
his  38th  poem. 

CORNU'TUS,  occurs  as  an  agnomen  in  the 
family  of  the  Camerini,  who  belonged  to  the  pa- 
trician Sulpicia  gens  [Cambrinus],  and  also  as  a 
cognomen  of  several  plebeians  whose  gens  is  un- 
known. 

1.  C.  Cornutus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.r, 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  man, 
and  resembling  Cato  in  his  character,  whence  he  is 
called  Pseudo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  office  of 
praetor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile. 
(Cic,  ad  Att.  i.  14,  Pod.  Bed.  in  Sen.  9.) 

2.  M.  Cornutus,  a  praetorian,  served,  in  B.  a 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Manic  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic.  pro  Font. 
15.)  He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person 
with  the  Cornutus  who,  in  it.  c.  87,  opposed  Marius 
and  Cinna,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  through 
the  artifice  of  his  slaves.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  73; 
Plut.  Afar.  43.) 

3.  M.  Cornutur,  probably  a  son  of  No.  2, 
was  praetor  urbanus  in  a  c.  43,  nnd,  during  the 
absence  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  nnd  Pan  so,  he  sup- 
plied their  place  at  Rome  :  after  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  superin- 
tend their  funeral.  When  Octavianus  shortly  after 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  grant 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  city  went 
over  to  Octavianus,  and  M.  Cornutus,  who  had  the 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
(Cic  adFam.  x.  12, 16,  Philip,  xiv.  14  ;  VaL  Mat 
v.  2.  §  10 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  92.)        [L.  S.J 
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CORNUTUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Soidoe  («.  v.  Koprovro;, 
where,  however,  the  account  of  tho  philosopher 
L.  Annaeoa  Comutus  and  tho  historian  are  jum- 

seems  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  but  very  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  merit.  His  great  wealth  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  around  him,  bat  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Q.  J.  de  Martini,  D&sput. 
lit.  de  L.  Atmaeo  Comwto,  p.  8,  Ac.)       [L.  S.1 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('AiwaZss  Kop. 
vo£tos\  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Cornutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost.  (Salmns.  Extrod.  PUn.  p.  888,  Ac)  Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Snides  («.  v. 
Kopvovros) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Cornutus  the  historian — and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).  Cornutus  was  born  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annacus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intelleotual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cess. 
IxiL  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymns 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  a.  d.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
Cassias  furnishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Cornutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
satire  of  Persius.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Cornutas  was  his  work  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplicity  and  Porphyrias.  (Schol. 
Aristot  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Simplic  fol.  5,  a.,  ed.  Basil.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
Rake's  emendation,  bore  the  title  ' Ayr iy rp6t 
'A&T}viSu>pov.  (Simplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Porphyr.  Expos.  Aritt.  CuUg.  p.  21,  ed.  Paris; 
Simplic  foL  15,  b.)  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAAwim)  idto\ay'\a^  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti- 
lated treatise  Utpl  rvs  rtiv  *ifiy<»f,  edited 
by  Oale  in  bis  "  Opusc.  MythoL  Phys.  Eth.M  p. 
139.  (Bitter,  Getck.  d.  PhUoe.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Cornutus.  The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Cornutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil's 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Silius 
Italicus.  (Suringar,  Hist.  CriL  Scholiast.  LaL  iL 
.  1 1 6,  Ac. )  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
e  also  tried  bis  liand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Persius  (Welcker,  Griech.  Trag.  Hi.  p.  1456,  Ac); 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wernadorf,  Poet.  Led.  Min.  iii 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Oer.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Duputatio  LUteraria  de  L.  Annaeo  Cornttto,  Lngd. 
Bnt  1825,  and  in  Otto  John's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Lipsiae,  1843,  pp.  v iii. — xxvii. 
(Comp.  Stahr,  AristoUlee  bei  d.  ftomern,  p.  71, 
&c)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  A.  D.  24,  in  the  affair  between  young 
Vibius  Serenus  and  his  father,  and  pat  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict.  (Tac  Ann.  iv. 
28»)  [L  S  ] 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
suffectus  in  a.  d.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  (Epitt.  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'BIUS  (Koptaof),  a  purple-dyer  of  1  to- 
nus in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeana  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  tbem  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  colony, 
Cjorobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  off  the  Libyan  const,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  whilo 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  tho 
crew  of  a  Samian  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  There, 
and  of  Samoa  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  [E.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (KJpjtSor),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  hemes  that  fought  in  tho 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes*  (Paos.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.J 

COROEBUS  (Ko>M6*o0,  an  EJean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (a  c  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pauaanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8  §  3,  viiL  26.  §  2 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles who  began  the  temple  of  Deracter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (Plut 
PericL  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILl'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  tho 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  b.  c  43.  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvL  49 ;  Plut  Brut.  27 ;  Appian,  B. 
C.  iv.  27.) 

" CORONATUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Cfctms*- 
tntts,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  tho  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Bum.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549—551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  omplificii- 
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tion,  possessing  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Virgil  ian 
line  *»  Vivo  equidem,  vitamquo  extrema  per  omnia 
duco;"  the  second  and  third  are  short  epigrams 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  fattened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kopwrfy).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ph'egvns  and  mother  of  Asclepius.  (Ov.  Fast.  i. 
291 ;  "Schol.  ad  Find.  Fyth.  iii.  14,  48,  59  ;  corap. 
Asclbpius.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneuu,  king  of  Pliocis ; 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
far  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Ov.  Afet.  ii. 
550,  &c )  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hyades.    (Hygin.  Fab.  182.)        [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (KopwSs).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chrysorthe,  father  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  aud 
of  Sicyon.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 
A  son  of  Thcrsander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ; 
M'uller,  Orckom.  p.  1 33,  &c) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneus  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  father  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
slain  by  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  Mttller, 
Orchom.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  father  of  the  Argonaut  Caeneus.  (Apol- 
lod. L  9.  §  16 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  ApolUm.  Mod. 
i.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  Bellovaci,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
nn  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Roman*,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribe*  which,  together  with  the  Bellovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  b.  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  decisive  defeat,  dis- 
dained to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately. (Hirt.  B.  G.  viii.  5—17.)      [E.  E.] 

CORVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Coitus,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself,  and  his  des- 
cendants seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  Coavtra.]  The  Messallae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Mess  all  a. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LIUS,  con- 
sul in  A.  o.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlegon,  MiraUL  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Statilius  Corvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud.  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  father 
and  a  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Coruncanii  came 
.  from  Camerium  (Ann.  xL  24) ;  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  TuBCulum  (  pro  Plane.  8). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  n.  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruncanius  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  de- 
feated the  Vulsinienscs  and  Vulcicntes.  For  these 
victories  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  curly 
in  the  following  year.    After  subduing  Etruria, 
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he  returned  towards  Rome  to  aid  Laevinus  in 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  (  Appian,  Suwn. 
10.  §  3.)  In  b.  c  270,  he  seems  to  have  been 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina.  Modern  writers 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  historical  ac- 
count of  this  censorship.  In  P Art  de  verifier  les 
Data,  i.  p.  605,  Coruncanius  is  inferred  to  have 
been  censor  in  the  34th  lustrum,  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  128),  and  a  Clau- 
dius is  wanting  to  complete  the  seven  censors  in 
that  family  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  (Tiber.  1.) 
Seneca  (de  ViL  Beat.  21)  says,  that  Cato  of  Utka 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M\  Curius  and 
Coruncanius,  when  it  was  a  censorian  crime  to 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  silver.  Niebuhr  (iii. 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  missing ;  but, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  epitomixer  of 
Liry,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  classical  au- 
thority extant  concerning  it,  known  to  less  modern 
scholars,  for  Panciroli  (de  Clar.  Interp.  p.  21 )  says 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C.  Claudius; 
and  Val.  Forsterus  (Historia  Juris,  fol.  41,  b.) 
Mates,  that  in  his  censorship  the  population  in- 
cluded in  the  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  a  c,  254,  Coruncanius  was  created  pon- 
tifex  maximus  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
ever  filled  that  office  (Li v.  Epist.  xviii.),  although, 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  Scmprontus 
Sophus,  and  other  plebeians  had  been  pontifior*. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  In  b.  c  246,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  con- 
suls from  Sicily;  and  he  must  have  died  shortly 
after  wards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic  de  Senr.i. 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  EpU.  xix.,  Caecilius  Metellos  is 
named  as  poutifex  maximus. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remarkahle  man.  He  lived 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  M'.  Curius  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
Roman  sago  (Sapiens),  a  character  more  practical 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  he  was 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  times. 
That  philosophy  which  placed  the  highest  good  in 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M\  Curios  wished 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sam- 
nites  could  be  taught  to  believe  its  precept*.  He 
was  a  manly  orator;  his  advice  and  opinion  were 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  he  had 
great  influence  in  the  senate  a*  well  as  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly.  (Cic  de  Oral,  iii.  33.)  Cicero,  who 
often  sounds  his  praises  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatness  was 
owing  to  a  special  Providence.  (De  NaL  Dear,  ii 
66.)  To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  politician 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and 
civil  law.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  2.  §  38) 
says  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  but  that  he 
gave  many  oral  opinions  which  were  handed  down 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  Cicero  says 
that  the  Pontificum  Commentarii  afforded  proof  of 
his  surpassing  abilities  (Brut.  14) ;  and,  in  the  trea- 
tise de  Legibus  (ii.  21),  he  cites  one  of  his  memo- 
rabilia. Another  of  his  legal  fragments  is  preserved 
by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  viiL  51.  a.  77.)  It  might  be 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  (Ep.  114),  that 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  his  time, 
for  he  there  ridicules  the  affectation  of  orators 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Crassus  and  Curia 
too  modern,  went  back  to  the  language  of  the  12 
Tables  of  Appius  and  of  Coruncanius. 

There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Curoncanius  in 
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Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  8.  §  35),  which  has 
given  occasion  to  much  controversy.  He  says 
that  Coruncanius  was  the  first  who  publicly  pro- 
fessed law,  since,  before  his  time,  jurists  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  jus  civile,  and  gave  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.  The  statement  as  to  the  early  con- 
cealment of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fabulous  (Puchta,  /nrftteWit,  i.  p.  301);  but 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  technical  regulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Sch ruder  (in  Hugo's  Civi/.  Mag.  v.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanius  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontiffs — to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  further  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  passages  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic  Brut  89,  de  Amic  1,  de  Leg.  L  4,  <fc  Off.  ii. 
1  3.)  Schrader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  publicly  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  ple- 
beians and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  interpreta- 
tion, though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  favour 
with  Hugo  (R.  R.  U.  p.  460)  and  Zimmern  (/?. 
R.  G.  i.  §  63),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strained, 
and  we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
vey, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
seeing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in- 
struction in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  b.  c.  228  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  (Appian,  de  Rebus  Jflyr.  7 ;  Polyb.  ii.  8 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
called  Caius  and  Lucius}  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius. 

Titus  for  Tiberius,  and  Coruncanus  for  Corun- 
canius, are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist's  name. 

( Rutilius,  Vitue  JCiorum,  c.  5  ;  Heineccius, 
HiM.  Jur.  Civ.  §  1 1 8 ;  Schweppe,  R.  R.  G.  §  127 ; 
L.  A.  Wurffel,  Ejml.  de  Tu  Coruncanio,  Hal. 
J  740.)  [J.  T.G.I 

CORVUS,  a  snrname  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
leria gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  form 
Corvinus  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvns.    [See  below,  No.  3,  and  Corvinus.] 

1 .  L.  Aquillius  Corvus,  consular  tribune  in 
hl  c.  388.  (Liv.  vl  4.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  born  about  B.  c  371  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  B.  c  349  as  military  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillus 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls.  His  celebrated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  **  Corvus,"  or  **  Raven,"  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  fable.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  size  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  tliu 
raven  flew  at  the  face  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barliarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
ful people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  n,  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27  ;  GelL  ix.  11 ; 
Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  $  5 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  6.) 

In  b.  c.  346  Corvus  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poctelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Volsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
vii  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  NaL  17.) 

In  B.  c.  343  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvus  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldiers  was 
n«  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
jx>ssesscd  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  iu 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  gomes  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaurus 
above  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Snbcllians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  posses  near  Cnudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Deems.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dard a  are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  fact  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  vii.  28—39 ;  Appian, 
Suum.  1.) 
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In  the  year  following,  a  c.  542,  Corvus  wis 
Appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  The  legions  stationed  at  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  Cumpnnian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled,  marched  against  Rome,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Comts  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  favourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
grantei  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
account,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Nicbohr  (iiL  p.  63,  Ac)  at  great  length.  (Lav.  viL 
40—42.) 

In  a  c.  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atiliua  Regulus,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Coles,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Conns  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  tho  conquest  of  the 
town.  (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  a  a  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrex  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirios  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  n.  c. 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  curule  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  a  c.  301 ,  in  consequence  of  tho  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  tho  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle; 
several  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  Fresilia,  were  taken ;  and  the  Marsi  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
inarched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  auspices.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  hone  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  somo  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome ;  a  **justitium"  or  universal  cessa- 
tion from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle ;  and  an- 
other triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 
(x.  3—5.) 

In  B.  c.  300,  Corvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 


fifth  time  with  Q.  Appulcius  Punsa  The  state 
of  affairs  at  home  rather  than  those  abroad  led  to 
his  election  this  year.  There  must  have  been  se- 
vere struggles  between  the  two  orders  for  some 
time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  them  looked 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  his  fifth  con- 
sulship the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  by  which 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians.  The  consul  himself  renew- 
ed the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  of 
appeal  ( provoctUio)  to  the  people,  and  rendered  it 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  trains resM.il 
it.  (x.  5,  6—9.) 

In  a  c.  299  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  engtu'^1 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  attending  it, 
induced  the  people  unanimously  to  appoint  Corvus 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  had 
been  elated  by  the  death  of  Torquatus,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Corvus,  than  they  kept 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  could  he  pro- 
voke them  to  risk  a  battle,  although  he  set  whole 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  public  life ; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  and  reach- 
ed the  ago  of  a  hundred.  His  health  was  sound 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  memor- 
able example  of  the  favours  of  fortune.  He  was 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  the 
curulo  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  to  see 
Pyrrbus  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominion  of 
Home  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  He 
died  about  a  c  217,  seven  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Cic  dt 
Semeet.  17 ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13.  g  1  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
vii.  48.  s.  49 ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  bis  own  forum  along  with  the  statue* 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes,  (GelL  ix.  11 ; 
comp.  Suet  Aug.  31.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Maxim uh  Coa- 
VI N  us,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  consul 
with  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua  in  a  c  289  ;  but  his 
name  occurs  only  in  the  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.    [Cabkiri  and  Cvbblb  ] 

CORY'CIA  (Kvpvttl*  or  Kwpvxb),  a  nymph, 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or 
Lycoreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Pans.  x.  6.  §  2,  82.  §  2.)  The  plural, 
Coryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pleistas. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii  710;  Ov.  MeL  L  320,  NertmL 
xx.  221.)  [L.  S.] 

CCRYDUS  (Kopuoos),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  stadia 
from  Corone,  on  the  sea-coast.  (Pans.  iv.  34.  § 
4,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYLAS.    [Cotys,  No.  1.] 

CORYPHAEA  (Kopv^oia),  the  goddess  who 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Coryphaeon,  near  Epidnurus.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  2.; 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  highest  or 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  an  epi- 
thet to  Zeus.    (Puus.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

CORYPHA^IA  (Kepuuxarfo),  a  surname  of 
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Atbcna,  derived  from  the  promontory  of  Corypha- 
§ion,  on  which  she  had  a  sanctuary.  (Paus.  iv. 
36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (Kopt/floAXfo),  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sanc- 
tuary. (Athen.  iv.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYTHUS  (K6pv6os).  1.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Electro,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Jasius  and  Dardanus.  He  is  described  as  king 
of  Tuscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ill.  167,  vii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone  He  loved 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  father.  (Parthen.  Erot.  34.) 
According  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  NarraU  22  ;  Tsetz.  ad  Lycopk.  57.) 
Others  agnin  call  Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret  v.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptoleni. 
Heph.  ii.  p.  31 1 ;  Ov.  MeL  v.  125,  xii.  290 ;  Paus. 
i.4.§6.)  [L.S.] 

COSCO'NTA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
thin  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
Mm  Cosconius,  praetor  in  B.  c.  135.  [Cosconius.] 

COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  Cosconius,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilius 
Varus,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  b.  c.  203.  (lav.  xxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  Cosconius,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, praetor  in  B.  c.  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  Epii.  56.) 

3.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.  According  to  Livy 
(Epit.  75)  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  battle,  slew  Marius  Egnatius,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy's  generals,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian  (D.  C.  i.  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  fall  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batius, the  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
conius, deflated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
nates,  Vcnusini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
Poediculi  in  two  days.  Most  modern  commenta- 
tors identify  Egnatius  and  Trebatius,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweigh.  ad  App.  /.c);  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
Illyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  a  c. 
78,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalroatia, 
took  Salonne,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time. 
(Eutrop.  vL  4  ;  Oros.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic  pro  Clu- 
t.  35.) 

4.  C.  Cosconius  Calidianur,  adopted  from 
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the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic.  Brut.  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  B.  c.  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic  pro  Su/l.  14,  in  Vaiin.  5  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viiL  1.  $  8 ;  Cic  ad  AtL  ii.  19,  ix.  2,  a; 
Quintil.  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  Cosconius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  n.  c 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plehs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtaiued  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Galba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  b.  c.  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic  t»  Vaiin.  7,  ad  Q,  Fr. 
ii.  6;  Plut  Cars.  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 


fiovXtvras  Siio.) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  handled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii.  77,  iiL  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poiltarutn  Laiin- 
orum  Reliquiae,  p.  249,  &c) 

Varro  speaks  (Z*  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Mttller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  "Actioncs,"  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cose  M.  p., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  as  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  B.  c.  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (Eckhel.  v.  p.  196.) 


COSING  AS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  (Straiag. 


s\\. 


) 


[P.S.] 


COSMAS  (Kootuu),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St  Damianus,  with 
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name  hi*  own  is  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  particulars  of  their  lives  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserved  by  Arnaldus  Vil- 
lanovanus  (AntidoL  p.  453,  in  Opera,  ed.  Basil. 
1585),  and  there  are  several  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour, 
memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
on  the  27th  of  September.  (Acta 
Sonets,  Sept.  vol.  vii  p.  428;  Bomcr,  De  Cotma  et 
Dam. . .  Commentate  Helmest  1751, 4to.;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Or.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  xiil  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bxovius, 
Nomendator  Sanctorum  Pro/estione  Afedioorum ; 
Carpzovius,  De  Medici*  ab  EccUtia  pro  Sanctis 
hthitk.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

COSMAS  (Koo-/iar),  of  Jerusalem,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  a.  d.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  psA^fto'i.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (itappeuns)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  them  has  been 
published.  Fabricius  mentions,  as  n  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi's  BUJioth.  Patrunu  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmos  are  acrostics.  (Said.  s.  v. 
'Ivdvrns  6  Aajteunan'4*  ;  Fabric.  BUL  Grace,  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viii.  596.)  [P.  8.] 

COSMAS  (K(Kr/iai),  commonly  called  Indico- 
plbustbs  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
a.  n.  535.  In  early  life  be  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic.  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  nil  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gum,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  nmid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifa- 
rious knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  embody  his  information  in 
is  chief  work  is  his  Tovoypatpla  Xptc- 


His 

rtavue^,  u  Topograph ia  Christiana,  sive  Christian  o- 
rura  Opinio  de  Mundo,"  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surface. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblong  plain, 
its  length  from  east  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  information  it  contains.  Its  author 
describes  in  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situs- 
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tion  of  countries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  their 
modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illustrations,  which 
are  far  from  being  methodically  arranged,  touch 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Israelite*  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garment*  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  the  rite  of 
kiptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  their 
bishops,  priests,  &c  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  information  relates 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  Adulite,  con- 
sisting of  a  royal  sent  of  white  marble  consecrated 
to  Mors,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Mercury 
sculptured  upon  it.  On  every  side  of  this  monu- 
ment Greek  letters  were  written,  and  an  ample 

rally  supposed,  by  Ptolemy  I  I.  Kuergetes  (ft.  C. 
247-222).  This  was  copied  by  Cosmos,  and  is 
given,  with  notes,  in  toe  second  book  of  the 
Tojmintpky.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmas  has  made  two 
different  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refer*  to  Ptolemy  Euergetos,  the 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  wh< 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  author 
also  insert*  in  the  work,  in  illustration  of  his  sen- 
timents, astronomical  figures  and  tables.  We  meet 
too  with  several  passages  from  writings  of  the 
father*  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epistles,  espe- 
cially from  Athanasius. 

Photins  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  production  with- 
out mentioning  the  writer's  name,  probably  becm*? 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xpitmarov  jB&Aet, 
**  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  Octateuchutn  ;** 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  Christmas 
concerning  the  earth ;  the  latter,  because  the  first 
part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  tabernacle  of  M  ■* » 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Cosmos's  narra- 
tives are  fabulous.  The  monk,  however,  relates 
events  as  thev  were  commonlv  received  and  viewed 
in  bis  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  familiar. 
So  far  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or  elevation, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  i  ' 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraseology ;  and  in 
places  he  modestly  acknowledges  that 
expression  is  homely  and  inelegant. 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in.  the  content*  of  the 
work.  It  was  composed  at  different  time*.  At 
first  it  consisted  of  five  book* ;  but  m  consequence 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the  remaining 
seven  at  different  periods,  enlarging,  correcting, 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  sphe- 
rical. This  accounts  for  the  longer  and  shorter 
forms  of  the  production  in  different  manuscript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  published  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  CoUectto  Aom 
Patrum  et  Seriptorum  Grarcnrum,  foL,  Paris,  1 706, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113 — 346,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed 
an  able  and  learned  preface.  This  is  the  best 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  ftilliotkcea  VeiL 
J'atvum  edited  by  Gallandi,  Ven.  1765,  vol  ix. 
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We  learn  from  Cosmos  himself  that  he  com- 
posed a  IfnhermU  Ckmmoaraph/,  a*  also  Astronomi- 
cal tables,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  stars  were 
described.    He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  These  are  now  lost.    Leo  Allatius  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cove,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
Cosmas,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  observations.  (Montfaucon, 
Nova  L*Jledtio  Pair,  et  Scriptor.  Graecor.  vol.  ii. ; 
Cave,  Hisioria  LUeraria,  voLi.  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric  BibL  Grose,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [8.  D.J 
COSMAS,  a  Oraeco-Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
Cosmas  Magister,  probably  because  he  filled  the 
office  of  magister  orticiorum  under  Romonus  Senior ; 
although  Reix,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Hannenopulus  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Mecrmann's  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  sur- 
name.   In  Leunclarius  (J.  G.  R.  ii.  pp.  166,  167) 
are  two  smtmtitM  (tyiftoi)  o(  Cosmos  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  authorized 
by  Roman  us  to  frame  legal  regulations.  It  further 
appears  from  a  Novell  of  Romaims,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclovius  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Cosmos  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
position of  his  laws.    Hence  Assemani  {BibL  Jur. 
Orient,  lib.  it  c  29,  pp.  582 — 584)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosmas  a  legal  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  inKoyij 
voyuuv  w  «V  4wtTOfi?  iKTiBtniwv.  (Lambecius, 
Comment,  in  BibL  Vmdob.  vL  p.  38 ;  Zachariae, 
Ifisi.  J.G.R.%  87.)   The  preface  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  bis 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  Basileius  (6  Trp6x«^pos 
vJuor,  Hcidelb.  1837).    Cedrenus  (m  Constantino 
et  Romano)  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Hannenopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romaka  of 
Magister  (rd  'Pwuaixd  tow  Maylarpov  Xgyoniva), 
and  Joe  Godefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  Oraeco-Roman  law,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathius 
Patricius  Romonus.  ( Reix,  ad  Harmenop.  in  Meerm, 


Tha.  viii.  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400;  Pohl,  ad 
Snares.  NotiL  Basil,  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x)i 
Zachariae,  Hist.  Jur.  G.  R.  §41.)    [J.  T.  G.j 

COSMAS  (Koauat),  o  Monk,  according  to  the 
title  in  Brunck's  Analeeta,  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Planudeon  Anthology, 
n  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Anab.  iiL  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  os  Cosmas 
Indicopleustbs,  or  os  the  Cosmas  of  Jerusa- 
lkm,  or  whether  he  wos  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  [P.  S.] 

CO'S  ROES,  king  of  Parthia.  [ArsacesXXV.] 
CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidae.] 
COSSl'NlUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family 
which  came  from  Tibur.  None  of  its  members 
erer  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  suite. 
1.  L.  Cossinius,  of  Tibur,  received  the  Roman 
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franchise  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caolius,  whom  he  hod  accused.  (Cic  pro  Bulb. 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  CoBsinius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  b.  c  73.  (Plut  Crass.  9A 

2.  L.  Cossinu-8,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic.  pro  Bali.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mentions  his 
death  in  &  c  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1,  ad  Fanu  xiii. 
23;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1 ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  xiii.  46.) 

3.  L.  Cossinius  Anchialus,  a  freedmon  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicius 
in  b.  a  46.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cossinius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero's,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  cure  his  friend.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  family  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aero,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
u  Cossus"  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cogs  us  Malugiuensis,  consul 
in  a  c  485.  [Maluuinbnsis.  J  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  became  two 


1.  Ser.  Cornelius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Cossus,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  a.  c  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  xii. 
53;  Liv.iv.23.) 

2.  Sbr.  Cornelius  (M.  p.  L.  n.)  Cossus,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  u.  c 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnati  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  city,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Veii.  But  the 
latter  boring  met  with:  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  Acmilius  Mamercinus  dictator,  who  in  bis 
turn  appointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  wos  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lor  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Eerctrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
nius wos  slain,  was  o  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  os  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  B.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Acmilius  Mamerci- 
nus, who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  hod  dis- 
covered o  linen  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Eeretriua,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  consul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus'  consulship  wos,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  thot  Tolumnius  was  slain 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  bis  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4  ;  Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  III.  25.) 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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the  tide  of  consul,  either  on  account  of  his  baring 
filled  that  dignity  or  in  consideration  of  his  holding 
at  the  time  the  consular  tribunate.  (Li v.  iv.  19, 20, 
80—82;  Plut  Romul.  16,  Marodl  8;  Niebuhr, 
ii.  p.  468,  &c  ;  Propert.  iv.  10.  23,  &c,  who  gives 
quite  a  different  account. ) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  A.  f.  P.  N.  Cossus  consular 
tribune  in  n.  c.415.  (Liv.  iv.  49;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornelius  A.  v.  M.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furius  Med  all  in  us  II.,  the  year  in  which  plebeian 
qunostors  were  first  created.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  54; 
Diod.  xiii.  38.) 

5.  A.  Cornelius  A.  r.  M.  N.  Cossus,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  b.  c  413  with  L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus.  (Liv.  iv.  51 ;  Diod.  xiii  43.) 

6.  P.  Cornelius  A.  P.  M.  N.  Cossus,  brother 
of  Nos.  4  and  5,  consular  tribune  iu  8.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aequi.  (Liv.  ir.  56 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Ruttjlus  Cossus, 
dictator  in  B.  c  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tium,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  lake  Fucinus,  by  which  he  made  3U(H) 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c  406.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  Cornelius  P.  p.  A.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  a  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  against  Veii, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  he  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capenates,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossus  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Colvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
B.C  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  Cornelius  Maluoinensis  Cossus,  con- 
sular tribune  B.  c.  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Faliaci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus ;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  wen- 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  v.  24;  Fasti.) 

10.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator b.  c  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  bat  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Mantras. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Hernici 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Man  tins  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (lav.  vi. 
11—16.) 

11.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  8(59,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vi.  86,  42.) 

12.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvin a.  [Arvina.] 
COSSUTIA,  the  first  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Cnesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  (Suet.  Cat*.  1.) 
COSSUTIA  GENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet. 
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Can.  1),  never  attained  to  any  importance.  It  ?i 
conjectured  by  some  from  Cicero's  mention  of  ths 
CassHtianae.  tnhuhu\  near  t'nesena,  in  Gallia  Ci.sal- 
pina  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  27),  that  the  Cossntii  came 
originally  from  that  place.  On  coins  of  this  gent 
we  find  the  cognomens  Maridianus  and  Sabula, 
but  none  occur  in  history. 

COSSUTIA'NUSCA'PITO.  [Capita,  p.  602, 

a.  ] 

M.  COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  man  of 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  litre" 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Venvs,  and 
defended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (Cic  Vert,  iii. 
22,  80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebnill 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Syris 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  at  out 

b.  c  1 68,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
The  temple,  however,  in  its  present  form,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  pillars  by  Sulla,  srcu 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitruv.  Praef.  viL ;  Lit. 
xli.  20;  Veil.  Pat  i.  10  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  594,  a.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvl  5 ;  Jacobs, 
Amaltk.  ii.  p.  249 ;  Bockh,  Corp,  Inter.  L  n.  352, 
363.)  [LU.J 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  who  was  coo* 
qnered  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Leatolas. 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hot.  Carra.  iii.  8.  18.)  He  seem* 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiao,  king  of  the  Getar,  to 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Augustas  be- 
trothed his  daughter  Julia,  and  whose  daughter 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  (SoeL  J»* 
63.) 

Q.  COTIUS  surnamed  ACHILLES  on  ac- 
count  of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  as  a  legate,  the 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicua  in  his  carnpnim 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  b,c.  143,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  two  of  the  enemy  is 
single  combat.    (Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  21.) 

COTTA,  AURE'LIUS.  1.  C.  Aranirs 
Cotta,  was  consul  in  a  c.  252,  with  P.  Servilius 
Geminus,  and  both  consuls  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  with  great  success. 
Among  several  other  places  they  also  took  Himera, 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  removed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Afterwards  Cotta  borrowed 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  them  wits 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  sailed  to 
Li  para,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  to  bis  tri- 
bune, Q.  Cassiua,  with  the  express  order  not  to 
engage  in  a  battle  ;  but,  during  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanding  allowed  hint- 
self  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  in  which 
many  Romans  were  killed.  On  being  informed  of 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipara,  besieged  and  took 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
deprived  Cossius  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Cotta 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  he 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  which  several 
instances  are  on  record.  During  the  siege  of 
Lipara  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  Aurelius  Peen- 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,  because  through  his  fault  a  pin 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  consequence  of 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  probably  during  the  same 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigour  towards 
the  equites  who  refused  to  obey  his  commands. 
(Frontin.  Stnttey.  iv.  1.  §  22.)  At  the  close  of  hi* 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  Cmthaginian* 
and  Sicilians.    In  248  he  obtained  the  consulship 
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a  second  time,  together  with  hit  former  colleague, 
P.  Serviliua  Geminua,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Cart  halo  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
coasta  of  Italy  ;  but  further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him.  (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16  ;  Oros. 
iv.  9 ;  Cic  Acad,  iL  26  ;  Frontin.  Strateg,  iv.  1. 
§  31  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  4  ;  Fast  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Aurrmus  Cotta,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
b.  c.  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Putcoli  under  the  consul  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  b.  c.  203,  he  was 
appointed  deeemvir  tacrorum,  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
sent  nit  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  against  Carthage,  ho  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  energy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  b.  c  201,  as  decemvir  sacrorvm,  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Ola- 
brio.  (Liv.  xziii.  30,  xxv.  22,  xxix.  38,  xxx.  26, 
42,  xxxi.  3, 5,  50.) 

3.  C.  Ahrkliub  Cotta,  was  praetor  urbanus, 
in  b.  c  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpicius 
Oaiba.  He  obtained  Italy  as  bis  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Boians,  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Homilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Furiua  Purpnreo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  b.  in^  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
titan  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxi.  5,  6, 
10,  II,  21,  22,  47,  49  ;  Zonar.  ix.  15  ;  Ores.  iv. 
20.) 

4.  M.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  in  b.  c.  1 89,  during  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  lie  returned  to  Rome  with  the  aro- 
hasaodor*  of  Antiochus,  with  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affuins 
in  the  East.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  52.) 

5.  L.  Aurklium  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  b.  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.    (Liv.  xl.  270 

G.  L.  Aukblius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a.  c.  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.   In  b.c  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Scr.  Sulpicius  Gal  bo,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aemiliattus  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Fibius  MaxinmB  Acmilianus.  Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Acmilianus,  and  al- 
though be  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  was  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
},v  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metel- 
lua  Macedonicus.    Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  veUrator,  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
managing  his  own  affairs.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 
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|  5.  §  4,  viii.  1.  §  1 1  ;  Cic  pro  Muren.  28, pro  Font 
13,  Brut.  21,  LHvin  in  Caeca.  21  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii. 
66.) 

7.  L.  Aukblius  Cotta,  was  consul  in  B.G.  119, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Man  us,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marks,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself,  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metcllus, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  bo  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (  Plut.  Mar.  4  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  1 7.)  From 
Appian  (Illyr.  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  Cotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metcllus  in  the  war 
against  the  lllyrians,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  Aurklius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  b.  c.  95,  together  with  T.  Didius  and  C 
Norbanus.  When  the  lost  of  them  brought  tor- 
ward  an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (templttm).  He 
must  afterwards  have  held  the  office  of  praetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  wluch 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic.  de 
Orai.  ii.  47,  iii.  11,  12,  Brut.  36,  74). 

9.  C.  Aurklius  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
born  in  B.  c  1 24,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  Ho 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  B.  c.  91  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  B.  c  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa- 
vius.  In  that  year  lie  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  from  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic  Fragm,, 
Cornel,  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Ascon.; 
Sallust,  Hi»t.  Fragm,  p.  210,  ed.  Gerlach.)  A 
lex  dejudiciis  private  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  ( Fragm.  Corn,  p.448,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Iliempsal  of  Mauretania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  carry  on  any  real  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  be 
bad  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  the  same  day.  Cotta 
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was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time ;  he  is  placed  by  the  aide  of  P.  Sulpiciua  and 
C.  Caesar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
hia  life,  and  when  Sulla  still  had  the  power  in  hia 
hands  pleaded  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium 
againat  Cotta,  characterises  him  as  a  most  acute 
and  subtile  orator;  his  arguments  were  always 
sound,  but  calm  and  dry,  and  his  oratory  was  never 
aublime  or  animated.  We  atill  possess  a  specimen 
of  it  among  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  Historian. 
He  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
study  of  philosophy,  for  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  "  De  Oratore,"  and 
in  the  third  book  of  the  **  De  Natura  Deorum," 
as  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Academics.  (Cic. 
de  Orat,  i.  7,  ii.  23,  iii.  3,  8,  Brut.  49,  55,  86, 
88,  90,  Orat.  30,  38,  wl  Ail.  xii.  20,  in  Verr.  i. 
50,  iii.  7,  de  Ley.  Ayr.  iL  22,  in  /'won.  26  ;  Sal- 
lust,  Hid.  Fraym.  ii.  p.  20tt,  ed.  Gerl.;  Appian. 
de  B.  C.  i.  37.  Compare  Meyer,  Fraym.  Orat. 
Rom.  p.  338,  &c.  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  Aurklivs  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  consul  in  a  c.  74,  together  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus.  In  thia  year  the  war  against  Mithri- 
datos  broke  out  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Mctellus,  Cotta  obtained  Bithynia 
for  his  province,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pro- 
pontis.  When  Mithridatea  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  his  army,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  his  fleet  was  stationed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  only  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  but  lost 
his  whole  fleet  of  sixty-four  saiL  Mithridntes, 
who  had  to  direct  his  attention  towards  another 
quarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  During  this  cam- 
paign Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppius, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  against  him.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  accusation  against  Op- 
pius, who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Afterwards 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C.  Carbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Carbo  towards 
his  father,  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Li v.  E/nt.  93  ;  Eutrop.  vi.  6  ; 
SalL  Fraym.  Hist.  lib.  iv. ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  67  ; 
Pint.  Luctdl.  5,  6,  8;  Cic  in  Verr.  v.  13,  jn-o 
Afuren.  15,  pro  Opp.  Fraym.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.  Cass  xxxvi.23;  Appian,  Mithrid.  71 ;  Val. 
Max.  v.  4.  §  4.) 

11.  L.  Aurklius  Cotta,  a  brother  of  Noa.  9 
and  10,  was  pmetor  in  n.  c  70,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (far  Aurvfia  jndiciariay, 
which  entrusted  the  judicin  to  courts  consisting  of 
senators,  equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  The 
main  object  of  this  law  was  to  deprive  the  senators 
of  their  exclusive  right  to  act  as  judicrs,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  share  in  the 
judicial  functions,  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguely  described  as  having  transferred 
the  judicia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paettis  were  the 
consuls  elect  for  the  year  n.  c.  65,  but  both  were 
accused  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
(jiiatus  of  ambitus :  they  were  convicted  and  their 
accusers  were  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 
sooner  had  they  entered  upon  their  consulship,  than 
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P.  Autronius  Paetus  formed  a  plan  with  Catiline  for 
murdering  the  consuls  and  most  of  the  senators. 
This  conspiracy  however  was  discovered  and  frus- 
trated. The  year  after  his  consulship,  n.  r.  64, 
Cotta  was  censor,  but  he  and  his  colleague  abdi- 
cated on  account  of  the  machinations  of  the  tribunes. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  suppressed  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  in  the  debates  upon  which  in  the 
senate  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  proposed  a  np> 
plktttio  for  Cicero ;  and  he  afterwards  shewed  the 
same  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  orator,  as  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  senate  a  mo- 
tion for  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  his  exile.  Du- 
ring the  civil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Caesar,  whoso  mother  Aurelia  was  his  kinswoman, 
and  when  Caesar  was  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  it  was  rumoured  that  Cotta,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  would  propose  in 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  title  of  king, 
since  it  was  written  in  the  libri  fatales  that  the 
Parthians,  against  whom  Caesar  was  preparing 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  Cotta  rarely  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  from  a  feeling  of  despiir. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  of  the  highest  prudence.  (Ascon.  in  Cornel. 
pp.  64,  67,  78,  etc.;  Cic.  in  Fiton.  16,  in  Verr.  ii. 
71,  in  F.  Clod.  7,  de  Ley.  Ayr.  ii.  17,  m  CatiL 
iii.  8,  Fhilip.  ii.  6,  pro  Horn.  26,  32,  pro  Sj(. 
34,  ad  AU.  xii.  21,  de  Ijey.  iii.  19,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
2  ;  Suet.  Cars.  79 ;  Liv.  Epit.  97  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  32;  Corn.  Nep.  Attic.  4;  Plut.  CVc.  27.  Comp. 
Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  Ai  KKi.ii  s  Cotta  Mk&sallinus,  a  son 
of  the  orator  Messalla,  who  was  adopted  into 
the  Aurelia  gens.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  he  made  him- 
self notorious  for  the  gratuitous  harshness  and  ani- 
mosity with  which  he  acted  on  several  occasions. 
This  drew  upon  him  an  accusation  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious senators  in  A.n.  32,  for  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  emperor  him- 
self sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senate,  which  of 
course  procured  his  acquittal.  Tacitus  characterises 
him  as  nobilit  tjuidem,  sed  eyens  oh  Injtum  et  per 
flayiiia  infamis.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  x.  27  ;  Tacit  Ann.  ii. 
32,  iv.  20,  v.  3,  vi.  5,  &c.) 

On  coins  of  the  Aurelia  gens  we  find  the  names 
of  ML  Cotta  and  L.  Cotta,  but  there  are  no  means 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  preceding 
persons.  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obverse  of 
the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the  re- 
verse Hercules  in  a  biga  drawn  by  two  centaurs; 
the  obverse  of  the  latter  represents  the  head  of 
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Vulcan  with  forcipes  behind  him,  the  reverse  an 
eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt  [!<•  S.] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULrTlUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  army  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  B.  c.  .54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  (iaul,  distributed  his  troops  over  n  great 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  five  cohorts  with  which  they  took 
up  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Meusc  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  nnd  Cativolcus,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu- 
rones, caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
strongly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinus,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  winter- quarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Gauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  in  his  face  while  addressing  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refused  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cae- 
sar, B.  Q.  iL  1 1,  v.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5,  6  ; 
Sueton.  Cues.  25  ;  Appian,  B.  V.  ii.  150 ;  Floras, 
iii.  10;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromeniura  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knights,  witnesses  against  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  v.  64.) 

COTT1US,  son  of  Donnus,  was  king  of  seve- 
ral Ligurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Proefectus.  Cottius  there- 
upon mode  roads  over  the  Alps,  nnd  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (a.  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
now  Suza,  a  triumphnl  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
tius, and  the  names  of  the  people  arc  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Anna.  Mare.  xv.  10;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 
//.  iV.  iii.  20.  s.  24  ;  Orelli,  inter.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lx.  24  ;  Suet.  Ner.  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Cam.  5, 
F.yH.  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

COTYLA,  L.  VA'RICS,  one  of  Antony's 
most  intimnte  friends  and  boon  companion*,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
slaves.  He  was  probably  aedile  in  iuc.  44,  as  he 
is  colled  in  the  following  year  a  man  of  aedilician 
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rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
D.C  43,  he  sent  Cotylu  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  wheu  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotyla  with  the  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic  PltUipp*  v.  2, 
viii.  8,  10,  II,  xiii.  12  ;  Plut.  Ant.  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (Kotuj  or  KotuttoS),  a 
Throcian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  CotvUia 
(Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v  ),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
preceding*.    In  later  times  her  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  for  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.    Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  &dwrauy  from   the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity.   (Strab.  x.  p.  4/0;   Hesych.  Suid.  t.  w. 
KdYi/r,  Btaffdnis  ;  J I  m  at.  Epod.  xvii.  56 ;  Juven. 
ii.  92;  Virg.  Calal.  v.  19;  A.  Afeineke,  Quaett. 
Seen.  p.  41,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

COTYS  (KdVi.t).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  "Xenophon 
(A  nab.  v.  5.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Corylaa.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  had  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  1.  $  3, 
Ace.)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  hns  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  whom  Datames 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
h.  c.  364  ;  but  this  conjecture  docs  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xen.  He  ILL  e.)    [.  Thyus.] 

2.  King  of  Thmce  from  B.  c  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  s.  v.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted 
twenty-four  years.)    It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.    In  n.  c.  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [sec  p.  684, 
b.].    He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of* 
Iphicrates,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  father-in-law  against  his  country.  (Dem. 
e.  Aristoer.  pp.  663,  669,  672;  Pseudo-Aristot. 
Oeeun.  ii.  26  ;   Nep.  Iphicr.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  ap. 
Atlm.  iv.  p.  131.)    In  B.  c.  362,  Miltocythcs,  a 
powerful  chief,  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  cedo 
the  Chersonemis  to  them  ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king's  favour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  ciiirenshij). 
(See  Thirl  wall's  (Vrrnv,  vol.  v.  p.  217 ;  Ep.  Phil, 
ad  Ath.  p.  161,  where  he  is  called  "Snakes/') 
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The  effect  of  it  certainly  was  so  to  discourage 
Miltocythes  that  he  abandoned  the  straggle,  while 
Cotys,  having  gained  his  point,  never  dreamed  of 
fulfilling  his  promises.  (Dem.  c.  Arutocr.  p.  655, 
e.  Polyd.  1207.)  [Autoclxs,  No.  2.]  In  the 
same  year  he  vigorously  opposed  Ariobarsancs  and 
the  other  ^revolted  satraps  of  the  western  provinces. 
Here  again  he  shewed  his  hostility  to  Athens, 
which  sided  with  the  rebels,  while  another  motive 
with  him  for  the  course  he  took  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  satraps  protected  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  over  which  he  desired  to  establish  his 
own  authority.  Having  besieged  Sestus,  which 
belonged  to  Ariobarzanes,  he  was  compelled,  ap- 
parently by  Timotheus,  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the 
town  soon  after  revolted  from  Athens  and  sub- 
mitted to  Cotys,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
suade Iphicrates  to  aid  him  [Iphicrates],  again 
bought  the  services  of  Charidemus,  made  him  his 
son-in-law,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  his 
assistance.  (Xen.  Ages*  ii.  §  26 ;  Nep.  Timoth. 
1  ;  Dem.  de  Rhod.  Lib.  p.  193,  c.  Aristocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672—674.)  [Charidkmus.]  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  u.  c  359,  and  in  the 
same  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip's  accession, 
we  find  him  supporting  the  claims  of  the  pretender 
Pausnnias  to  the  Macedonian  throne;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  his  cause. 
(Diod.  xvi.  2,  3.)  For  his  letter  to  Philip,  perhaps 
on  this  occasion,  see  Hcgesand.  ap.  A  then.  vi.  p. 
248.  I  ii  ii.  i .  358,  he  was  assassinated  by  Py- 
thon or  Parrhon  and  Hemcleides  (two  citizens  of 
Aeuus,  a  Greek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  father  he 
had  in  some  way  injured.  Tho  murderers  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  golden  crowns 
and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  (Arist.  Polii.  v.  10, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  e.  Arittocr.  pp.  659,  662,  674; 
Plut  adv.  Wot.  32;  Diog.  Lairt.  iiL  46,  ix.  65.) 
Cotys,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury,  and  especially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  vice  of  his  nation.  His 
violence  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  almost,  in 
fact,  akin  to  madness.  He  is  said  to  have  mur- 
dered his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  ;  on  one 
occasion  also  he  persuaded  himself,  or  chose  to 
assert,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  two.  of  his 
attendants  successively,  who  had  not  presence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  sufficient  to  mil  in  with  his 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  pp.531, 
532  ;  Suid.  $.  v. ;  Plut.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophtk.) 

3.  A  king  of  the  Odrysac  in  Thrace.  He  was 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  was  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  her  with  Perseus,  to  whom  he 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Perseus  was  conquered  by 
Aemilius  Pnullus  in  u.  c.  168,  Bites,  the  son  of 
Cotys,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  his  father  sent  ambassadors  to  offer  any  sum 
of  money  for  his  freedom,  mid  to  account  for  his 
own  conduct  in  having  sided  with  Macedonia. 


The  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  flourish  of 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  unransomed. 
Cotys  is  honourably  recorded  as  differing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  in  sobriety, 
gentleness,  and  cultivation  of  mind.  (Polyb.  xxvii. 
10,  xxx.  12 ;  Suid.  *.  v. ;  Uv.  xlii.  29,  51,  57, 59, 
67,  xliil  18,  xlv.  42.) 


CHANAEA. 

4.  A  king  of  Thrace,  took  part  against ' 
with  Pompey,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
under  his  son  Sadales  in  a  c  48.  (Caes.  IkU. 
Civ.  iii.  4  ;  Lucnn.  Phurs.  v.  54.) 

5.  Son  of  Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace.  On 
the  death  of  Rhoemetalces  his  dominions  were 
divided  by  Augustus  between  his  brother  Rhesco- 
poris  and  his  son  Cotys.  Khescnporis  desired  to 
subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himself,  but  did  not 
venture  on  palpable  acts  of  aggression  till  the  death 
of  Augustus.  He  then  openly  waged  war  against 
his  nephew,  but  both  parties  were  commanded  by 
Tiberius  to  desist  from  hostilies.  Rhescuporis 
then,  feigning  a  wish  for  friendly  negotiation,  in- 
vited Cotys  to  a  conference,  and,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  seized  him,  and, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberias, 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  self-defence 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cotys.  He 
was,  however,  commanded  to  release  him,  and  to 
come  to  Rome  to  have  the  matter  investigated, 
whereupon  (a.  d.  19)  he  murdered  his  prisoner, 
thinking,  says  Tacitus,  that  he  might  as  well  bare 
to  answer  for  a  crime  completed  as  for  one  hah* 
done.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Cotys  as  a  man  of  gentle 
disposition  and  manners,  and  Ovid,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  alludes 

toli  *  Sit  i  ii  ■  a    1  .  .   .  -   ^*  -   ■  I .  „ 1     I  ' — _  L "a 

nis  cultivated  taste  lor  literature,  ami  claims  nn 

favour  and  protection  as  a  brother-poet.  ( Tac.  Am*. 

ii.  64—67,  iiL  38  ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  129 ;  Ov.«  #M 

ii.  9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  and  perhap* 
one  of  the  sons  of  No.  5.  (See  Tac  Ann.  ii.  67.) 
In  a.  d.  38,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhoemetalces,  son  of  Rhescaporis,  and  put  Cotys 
in  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  A.  ».  47, 
when  Claudius  wished  to  place  Mithridates  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotys  endeavoured  to  obtain  u 
for  himself,  and  had  succeeded  in  attaching  some 
of  the  nobles  to  his  cause,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  desist  (Won 
Cass.  lix.  12 ;  Tac  Ann.  xi.  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Bosporus,  which  be  received 
from  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Mithridates.  As  only  a  few  cohorts  under  Jnliu 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  the  country  to  support 
tho  new  king,  who  was  himself  young  and  inex- 
perienced, Mithridates  endeavoured  to  recover  bis 
dominions  by  force  of  arms,  a.  d.  50 ;  bat  he  «*i 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  15 — 21.) 

The  second  of  the  coins  figured  on  p.  777, 
belongs  to  this  Cotys,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Cotys  I.,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  The  coin  given 
below  belongs  to  Cotys  II.,  who  reigned  under 
Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Peri- 
plus.  The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Cotys, 
the  reverse  that  of  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  ii.  pp.  37b', 
378.)  [E.E.] 


CRANAEA  (K/>a*a7a),  a  surname  of  Artem* 
derived  from  a  temple  on  a  bill  near 
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Phocis,  in  which  the  office  of  priest  was  always 
held  by  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  space  of  five  years  by  each  youth.  (Paus.  x. 
34.  §4.)  [L.S.] 

CRANA'US  (Kpa*a6s),  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  Ho  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cranae,  Cranaechrae,  and 
Atthis,  from  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  nf  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lamprae, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  Lite  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c  ;  Paus.  i.  2. 
§5,  31.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

CRANE.  [Cardra.] 

CRANTOR  (tydVrwp),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  friend  of  Polemo,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.    As  Xenocrates 
died  a  a  315,  Grantor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  his  death.    He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Crates  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  Arcesila'us ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Grantor's  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Arcesila'us.   His  works 
were  very  numerous.    Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (ihro/iv^^aTa), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.    They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  (Ep.  i.  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chrysippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
Grantor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Grantor's 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that u  On  Grief " 
(De  Luciu,  TltfA  TliyBovs),  which  was  addressed  to 
his  friend  Hippocles  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
from  which  Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions.    The  philosopher  Panaetius  called  it  a 
**  golden "  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele- 
brated M  Consolatio  "  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Tullia;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
Apollonius,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Crantor  was  the  first  of  Plato's  followers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master, 
lie  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  Soli.  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theactetus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fa- 
vourites among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides. (Diog.  Lae'rt.  iv.  24 — 27  ;  Orelli,  Onom. 
Till,  ii-  p.  201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann's  Zeit- 
vhrift  fur  AUerthunmvissetiscltaJ},  1836,  Nob.  104, 
1 05  ;  Kayser,  De  Cranlore  Academico,  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.  S.] 

CRASSI'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Claudia  gens.    [Claudius,  p.  767.] 


CRASSmUS. 

CRASSIPES,  *  thick-footed," 
patrician  family  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  Ftmius  Crassipes,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  ac.  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium. 
Crassipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  B.C.  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  GauL  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Cenomani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  6enate 
at  Rome,  Crassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  B.C 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  53,  xxxv.  40,  xxxviii.  42,  xxxix.  3,  xlL  28. 
s.  33,  xlii.  1.) 

2.  Furius  Crassiprs,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con- 
tract (xfxmsaJui)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.C. 
56.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Crassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  H.  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Crassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  from 
Brundisium,  in  B.  c  49.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  4,  v.  1, 

vi.  1,  ad  Fatn.  L  7.  §  1 1,  9.  §  20,  ad  Att.  iv.  5, 12, 

vii.  1,  ad  AH.  ix.  1 1.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's 
(ad  Fam.  xiii.  9)  addressed  to  Crassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  is.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  farmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  Furius  Crassipes,  curule  aedile,  as  we 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the 
of  Crassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  curule  scat 


L.  CRASSITIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freedman,  and  was  sur- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Helvins  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  families  at  Rome,  and  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet  IUustr.  Gramnu 
18  ;  Weichert,  Pott.  Jvahn.  Rtlhpu  p  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Grassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  slave  of  the  Craseitius  or  Crassicius 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  b.c.  43  {PhUipp.  v.  6. 
xiii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Antony.  Hi»  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  hare  been  Pasicles, 
and  he  would  hare  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
aa  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  howerer,  that  the  Crassitius  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  tho  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
b.c  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picenum 
to  levy  troops  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassus  was  seized  in  a 
slave's  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianus,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  (Appian,  D.  C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  wo  ought  to  read  Acilius  instead  of  Aquiliut. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crassus  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilius, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  (Licinii?)  Cressi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
his  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  bis  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  Bp*.  12 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lxriii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,waswithLepidus 
in  Gaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  b.  c.  40,  he  was  consul  suffectus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthian*.    In  B.  c.  38, 


CRASSUS. 

when  Antony  returned  from  that  expedition,  Cs> 
nidius  Crassus  remained  in  Armenia,  and  conti- 
nued the  war  against  those  nations  with  consider- 
able success,  for  he  defeated  the  Armenians,  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the  cam- 
paign which  Antony  made  against  the  Parthian*  in 
b.  c.  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  other 
Koman  generals,  all  of  whom  suffered  grent  losses, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  B.  c  32,  when 
Antony  resolved  upou  the  war  with  Octavian, 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army,  wbkh 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
Antony's  friends  advised  him  to  remove  Cleopatra 
from  the  army,  but  Crassus  who  was  bribed  by  the 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordingly  ac- 
companied her  lover  to  the  fatal  war.  Shortlv 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  advised  Antony 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.  This  time 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  command  of  Antony's 
land  forces,  could  only  net  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  scafight,  Crassus 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  in  the 
hope  that  Antony  would  return ;  but  in  the  end 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  followed  his 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  informed  him  of 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  of  his 
army.  After  the  fall  of  Antony  Crassus  was  put 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianua.  He  died 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperity  he  Lid 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  uo 
terrors  for  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xllx.  24  ;  Plut.  Ant.  34,  42,  56, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  QmparaL  Da*,  e.  Ami.  1| 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  85,  87  ;  Oros.  vi.  19.)  f  L.  S.1 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius,  p.767.] 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

Stemma  Ckassori  m. 
(A.) 

C.  Licinius  Varus. 

r  1  j 

1.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  &  c.  171.  2.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  b.  c.  168. 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Tr.  PL  b.  c  145.  (?) 

4.  C.  Licinius  [Crassus]  ?   5.  Lidnia,  vestal,  b.  a  123. 
(R) 

6.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  205. 
...  I 

7-  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
(   |  

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianua,  9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  10.  Lidnia,  (?)  married 

adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  a  c.  131.  Agelastus.  Claudius  Asellus. 


11.  Lidnia,  married    12.  Lidnia,  married  13.  M.  Licinius  14  P  Lie  Crassus  Dives, 

C.  Sulpiciut  Gal  bo.     C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.      Crassus,  Pr.  B.c  107.    (a)  Cos.  B.'c  97 ;  married 

Venuleia. 
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15.  P.  Licinius  Craasus  Dire*,  16.  Lidnina  Craasus 

died  a  c.  07.  Dives. 

I   !  

18.  P.  Licinius  Crass  as  Dives, 

19.  M.  Licinius  Crassu9  Dives,      20.  P.  Liciniua  Cmssus  Dire*, 


a 

± 


17.  M.  Liciniua  Crassus,  triumvir, 


Cos.  a  c  80. 


21.  M.  Liciniua  Crassus 


DlVeS, 


2*2.  M.  Liciniua  Ciaaaua  Dives,  Co*.  a  c.  14. 


1  i 

24.  Licinia,  married  25.  I  .iciniiv,  married 

Scipio  Naaica.  C.  Marius. 

(D.)    Other  LicinH 

27.  Liciniua  Crassus  Dives,  Pr.  a.  c  59. 
29.  P.  Liciniua  Cras*ua  Junianus,  Tr.  PL 
B.  c  53. 

1.  P.  Licinius  C  F.  P.  n.  Cr  a  ss  us,  was 
grandson  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  who  wu  praetor 
a  c.  208.  In  a  c  1 76  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  hia  province, 
Hither  Spain.  In  a.  c.  171  he  waa  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
advanced  through  Kpeirua  to  Thesaaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  caralry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xKL,  xlui.)  During  hia  command,  be 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
of  corn  to  supply  hia  troops,  and  waa  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  Licinius  C.  r.  P.  v.  Crassus,  brother  of 
Mo.  1,  was  praetor  in  a  c  172,  and  in  a  a  171 
served  as  legatus  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  a  c.  168  he  waa  con- 
sul, and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province,  (Lit.  xlv.  17.) 

8.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Amic  25)  and  Varro  (de  He 
RusL  L  2),  was  the  first  who  in  hia  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  comithan  and  the  curia  Plutarch 
(G  Gracch.  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacancies  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic  JiruL 
21.)  (Huaehke,  Utter  die  Stella  dee  Varro  von 
den  LictRtem,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  Liciniub  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  xciL) 

5.  LlCINLA.  [LlCINlA.] 

6.  P.  Licinius  P.  t.  P.  n.  Crass  us,  Dives, 
was  the  aon  of  P.  Liciniua  Varus,  and  waa  the  first 
Licinius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  aat  in  the  curulu  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  conaukva,  Q.  Fulviua  Flac- 


26.  L.  Liciniua  Craasus  Scipio,  aon  of 
No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

i  pedigree, 

28.  P.  Liciniua  Craasus,  Pr.  a  c.  57. 
30.  M.  Liciniua  Craasus  Mucianus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Vespasian. 

cus  and  T.  Manlina  Torquatua,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  mnK'Mn*,  (Lir. 
xxv.  5.)  In  a  c  211  he  waa  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  i;oid  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  //.  AT.  xxi.  4) ;  in  a  c 
210  he  was  magister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulviua  Flaccus,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual )  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  bis  colleague.  In  b.  c. 
208  he  waa  praetor.  In  a  c  205  he  waa  consul 
with  Scipio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  hia  army.  (Li v.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  hia  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Semproniua,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  a  &  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a  c  liJ3, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.  46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  bis  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maxim  us  (L  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  D*  rata  aon  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  CRA8SU8  Divas  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  aon  of  No.  7.  (Cic  Brut.  26.)  His 
natural  father  was  P.  Muciua  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  ac.  175.  In  the  year  b.  c.  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  \KpU.  kx.)  As  pontifex 
maximus,  he  forbade  bis  colleague,  Valerius  *lac- 
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cus,  who  was  flamcn  Martian's,  to  undertake  the 
command  against  Aristonicus,  and  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  caae  of  his  leaving  the  sacred  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  but  shewed  their 
sense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
naracn  to  obey  the  pontiff.  (Cic  PkiL  xi.  8.) 
Crassus,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attains  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  be  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  struck  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (VaL  Max. 
iii.  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perperaa,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunnl  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
claim.  (QuintiL  xi.  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic.  Brut.  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.s.4),andGellius(whogivc8  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Scmpronius  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  "quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  nobilis- 
simus,  quod  eloquentissimns,  quod  jurisconsultisM- 
mus,  quod  pontifex  maximus."  (Oell.  L  13.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  Crassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  (de 
Oral.  i.  56).  By  Heineccius  {Hut.  Jur.  Horn.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  No.  23. 
(Rutiiius,  Vitoe  JCiorvm,  c  xviii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Agblastcs,  son  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  die  designation,  though 
Lucilius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  life. 
(Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.  Liciniab.  [Licinia.] 

13.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  No.  9,  waB 
praetor  b.  c.  107. 

14.  P.  Licinius  M.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus  Divas, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Gcllius  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  n.  c  97.  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  actually  passed  by  the  populus.  (Macron,  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  B.c.  98.  (  VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  dnring  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality.  (Cic.  dr.  Off",  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  Crassus,  the  senate  made  a  re-  | 
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markable  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  *  ne 
homo  immolaretur," — a  monstrous  rite,  says  Pliny, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publicly  solem- 
nised. (Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  3.)  After  his  con- 
sulship, he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  where 
he  presided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  year  B.  c 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  successes 
in  combating  the  Lusitanian  tribes.  In  the  social 
war,  B,  c.  90,  he  was  the  legato  of  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  colleague  in 
the  censorship  (Fcstus,  :  v.  rr/erri^  and  with  him 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latini  and 
Itali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  with 
the  rights  of  citixenship.  In  the  civil  war  which 
soon  afterwards,  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Marius  and 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  absence  of  Sulla,  he  stabbed  himself  in  order  to 
escape  a  more  ignominious  death  from  the  bands 
of  their  partisans.    (Liv.  Epii.  Ixxx.) 

15.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divxs,  son  of  No. 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiL  24.)  In  a  c 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  horsemen  of  Fim- 
bria, who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Floras  (iii.  21.  §  14),  was  massacred 
before  his  father's  eyes.  Appian  (D.  C.  i.  p.  394) 
difters  from  other  historians  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  father,  after  slay- 
ing his  son,  was  himself  slaughtered  by  the  party 
in  pursuit. 

16.  Licinius  Crassus  Divxs,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulars  of  his  history  which  have  been 
recorded  are  the  fact  of  his  marriage  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  parents  and  his  escape  from  the  massacre  of 
the  year  b.  c.  87.    (Pint.  Oram.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licinius  P.  p.  M.  n.  Crassus  Divxs, 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  born  about  the  year  b.  c  105,  for  Plutarch 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (Plat 
Cram.  6),  and  that  he  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  B.  c  55)  to 
make  war  against  the  Parthian  s.  (76.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  87,  when  his  father  and  bro- 
ther suffered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Marius 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom  ;  but  he 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  some  time  be 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  before,  when  his 
father  had  the  command  in  that  country.  How 
he  concealed  himself  in  n  cavern  near  the  sea  upon 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Paciaecos,  and  how  he  passed 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  is  related  in  detail 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cinna 
(b.  o.  84)  relieved  him  from  his  voluntary  confine- 
ment He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  ma- 
rauding excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  bis 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seizing  the  vessels  in 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  of 
Marius.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  Metellus,  and 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sulk 
(b.  c.  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassus  proceeded  to 
join  that  successful  general 

He  was  now  brought  into  competition  with 
Pompey,  who  also  served  under  Sulla.    The  mind 
|  of  Crassus  was  of  an  csaeutially  vulgar  type.  He 
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was  noted  for  envy,  but  his  envy  was  low  and 
cavilling  :  it  was  not  energetic  enoogh  to  be  cruel 
and  revengeful,  even  when  successful,  and  it  was 
to  for  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  aa  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Craetus  regarded  Pornpey;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pomp**}*  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  family  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undergo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  was  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
Sulla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
w.tji  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
moans.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
far  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lucullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prized  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affairs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname,  Dives.  He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  affairs, 
by  canvassing  for  votes  in  favour  of  his  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affable 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
farms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  burn- 
ing or  in  diuigcr  of  being  burnt. 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalized  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  >  Sportocus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  B.  c  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevailing  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Spar- 
tacus], Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  was 
slain  with  12,300  (Plut  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  (EpiL  97),  60,000  of  his  followers ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  b<Hween  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  6000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  "  Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  eittir- 
pated  the  war  by  the  roots."  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (laurua)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.    Both  were 
elected,  (b.  c  70.)    Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  opti mates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.   With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judices 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  cquites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judtcia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.    The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.    He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.    To  gain  favour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted com  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considera- 
tion of  Pompey.    The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurclius 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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dream  the  night  before,  invited  the  consuls  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompey  re- 
mained cold  and  inflexible,  but  Crassus  took  the 
Hr*t  step  by  offering  his  hand  to  his  rival,  in  the 
midst  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crassus  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Oabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero's  support  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridatcs  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassus.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus,  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis- 
cordance, passed  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  equites.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  failed  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
63,  L.  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  be  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
quinius as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  himself  attri- 
buted the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(SalL  B.  C.  48.)  The  interests  of  Crassus  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seixe  and  retAin  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  affected  friendship.  (Comp. 
Cic  ad  Ait.  L  14  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  pro 
Se*t.  17,  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fact,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest. 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend  ;  for  in  B.  c  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  large  amount  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
capacity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
the  ambitious,  .the  needy,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar,  —  while 
the  aristocracy,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, those  who  affected  the  reputation  of  high 
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principle  nnd  steady  virtue,  looked  with  greater 
favour  upon  Pompey, — there  was  a  considerable 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  saw 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crassus.  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  without  being  noble,  were  jealous 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  occupied 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  him, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  strong  trait  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  his  unequi- 
vocal success  in  his  pursuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  universal  practical  utility.  He  was  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  had  gained 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  philosophy. 
There  was  no  profligacy  in  his  private  conduct 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
was  not  above  ordinary  comprehension.  The  numy 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vulgar-minded  but 
safe  man,  whose  principles  sat  loosely  but  conve- 
niently upon  him,  who  was  not  likely  to  innovate 
rashly,  to  dazzle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  to  put 
to  shame  by  an  overstrained  rigidity  of  virtue. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Cras- 
sus as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  opposition  of  his 
party,  and  to  risk  the  counter- influence  of  an 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras- 
sus proverbial  for  wealth.  Pliny  (//.  JV.  xxxiii. 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  might  have 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  his  own  cost 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  he  thought  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich.  In  other  lets 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  marked  traces  of  his 
existence;  but  in  the  period  of  transition  and 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  possessed  couid 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiescent. 

It  was  part  of  the  triumviral  contract — renewed 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  Lnca — that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time  con- 
suls together,  should  share  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  their 
influence  to  secure  the  prolongation  for  five  years 
of  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul.  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Cato  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  election  to 
leave  the  Field  of  Mars  with  his  followers  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  B.  c.  55.  A  la* 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C  Tre- 
bouius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spain*,  with 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  assigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Gauls  and  lllyri- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  similar 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the.  consular  pro- 
vinces, Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  bad  subjugated  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridates  :  Caesar  had  conquered  GuuU  and 
was  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Germany 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  mads 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  rather  to 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  which  be  had  no 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trebonia 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  determined  to  exer- 
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rise  his  authority  by  attacking  the  Parthians. 
Thi»  wan  a  stretch  and  perversion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthians  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
were  the  proper  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  sanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
ities, and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  un- 
just than  the  determination  of  Crassus.  It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  b.  c 
9*2,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Phraates.  The  Romans 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  tbey  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  offensive  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob- 
serve certain  legal  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice should  exdte  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful- 
neas,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Ateius  Capita,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Crassus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.  However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  rity  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.  Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Crassus.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
dent  Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
light  grounds  ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fatal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  wan  also  thought  to  briny; 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Brunduaium.  The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 

The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  faculties,  though  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
deaf,  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  I  k-iotarus,  whom  he  met  in  Galatia,  rallied 
him  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers)  and  the  legate  Octaviua,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
uninformed  aa  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
enemy  he  was  going  to  attack ;  fancied  that  he 
should  have  an  cosy  conquest  over  unwariike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
strip the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullua, 
Pompey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Par  this,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  aa  to  the  position  of 
the  enmny's  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatterers;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated*  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
nnd  taking  Zenodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as- 
semble hia  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  dtiea  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recrosa  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  general  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  tho 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re- 
quisitions he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  hia  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolia  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Oerceto  or  Atnrgatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvi.  in 
fin.)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasures, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  a  son  Publius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  father's  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  father,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Joscphus  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  Belt.  Jud.  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  £00  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Joaephua  mentions 
tho  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  tho  Latin 
work  u  Be  Bello  Judaico,"  (i.  '21,)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegeaippua.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  hi6  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Br.  Prideaux  (Connexion,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infatuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleaznr,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  bad, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  rainae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleazar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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the  gold,  than  he  seized,  not  only  2000  talents 
in  money,  which  Pomjicy  had  left  untouched,  but 
everything  else  that  he  thought  worth  carrying 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talents  more. 

Orode*  (Arsaces  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  his  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatched  Surenas, 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Cmssus  in  check.  De- 
fore  proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Cmssus  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Croesus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuceia.  «*  Sooner,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagi »es,  "shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleuceia."  Ar- 
tavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassue 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  forces;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troop* ; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariaiunea* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
Surenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthian s  durst  not  stand  before  him ; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas- 
eius,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamncs  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  fair  words  and  fooled  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  Ari- 
nmnes,  having  accomplished  his  object,  seized  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  scouts,  that 
the  Parthians  were  advancing.    The  conduct  of 
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Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  marked  by  irr 
lution.  He  first  drew  up  bis  infantry  in  line,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  arrangement 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderous  sneers* 
of  the  Parthian  archers,  and  would  have  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthian 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  formed 
the  infiuitry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  he  gave  one  wing,  to  Cas- 
sias the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  the  centre. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  terrific  shouts 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  They  worried  the 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  showers  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  struck  its  man. 
i.ra*»3ug  was  uisneartonen  at  musing  trial  tnere  «as 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  as  a 
number  of  camels  were  laden  with  a  large  supply. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  which  they  continued 
to  discbarge  their  arrows,  they  led  the  Roman* 
into  disadvantageous  positions ;  then  they  suddenly 
rallied  and  charged,  while  the  enemy  was  in  dis- 
order and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  was  dis- 


•  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
< '  issius,  Augarus  or  Abgarus,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Hitioria  Romanorum  Parthioa,  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Floras  (ill  11. 
§  7)  names  him  M exams.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  coiled  by  Dion  Cassias  (xL  16)  Artabaxes.  | 


tinguished  by  errors  and  misfortunes  and  unavailing 
bravery,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  of  Plutarch. 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  endeavourvd 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  under  a  calamity  winch, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  them 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  faint  and  lan- 
guid shout  with  which  they  responded  to  his 
hnmnpue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  night 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  pas*  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be- 
cause they  never  fortified  their  camps,  and  be- 
cause their  horses  and  arrows  could  be  of  little 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  state  of  affair*, 
Octavius  and  Cassias  found  Crassus  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  senseless. 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  field. 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  strength 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haran  of  Scrip- 
ture), and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Parthians 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts,  which  bad  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  men 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Crassus  and  tot 
principal  officers  of  the  Roman  army  were  shut  up  in 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  tbey  might  altogether  es- 
cape, again  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Andromachus, 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  into  dan- 
gerous defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  soar?, 
he  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops,  though  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  inevitable 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure- 
nas, who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  out 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  horse, 
with  rich  trappings,  was  led  out  as  a  present 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  was  forcibly  placed 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  plainly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Cras- 
sus olive,  seized  the  horse  by  the  bndle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  fell  by  some  un- 
known hand.  Whether  he  was  despatched  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  is  oncer- 
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tain.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, — one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  which  tho  Romans  were 
eTer  engaged  against  a  foreign  enemy, — Crassus  is 
■aid  to  bare  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Artavasdes  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Bacehae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Surenas,  and  brought  in  the 
head  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  tho  great  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1 168 
Ac)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
bead.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  saying, 
**Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
life  thou  wert  to  greedy.'*  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  27 ; 
Floras,  hi  1 1.) 

(Plutarch,  Crasaut;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. — xl.; 
Cic  Ej  i.it.  passim.  The  Hutoria  Romanorum  Far- 
thica,  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Drumann,  GetcL  Rome  i v.  pp.  71 — 115.) 

18.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divxs,  son  of  No.  15, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Deeoctor;  for, 
though  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dissipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  be  became  in- 
solvent, and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Crassus  Dives.    (Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  12.) 

19.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Divks,  the  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  (No.  17)  by  TertuUa.  (Cic  ad 
Farm.  v.  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axius,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  hnd 
been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publius  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Caesar's  quaestor  in  Gaul,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  b.  c  49  was  praefect  in  Cis- 
alpine GauL  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24  ;  Justin  xliL  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cue- 
cilia  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Ci  niter  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
M.  Crassus,  and  has  by  some  genealogists  been 
wrongly  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  GtscL 
Rom*  ii.  p.  55.) 

20.  P.  Licinius  M.  p.  Crassus  Divrs,  younger 
son  of  tho  triumvir,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Oanl 
fmm  B.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
fa  titer.  In  B.  c.  58,  ho  fought  against  Ariovistns ; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Vencti  and  other 
tribes  in  north-western  Gaul ;  and  in  B.  c.  56,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Aquitania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  he  also 
brought  homo  1000  Gallic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 
vir, Publius  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
society.  In  b.  c  58,  be  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
mans appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  c.  55,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  father.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Ft.  ii.  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  54,  he  followed  the  trium- 
vir to  Syria,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Carrhae, 
ItehaYed  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Phrt  Crass. 
25.)    Seeing  that  be  could  not  rescue  his  troops, 


I  he  refused  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and,  as 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 

;  arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  freed  man  Apollonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(  pott,  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name- inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfather,  Publius  the  censor,  No.  14. 
Sec  below,  p.  882,  a.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spnnh. 
ii.  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  Licinius  M.  p.  Crassus  Divks,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  b.  c  30,  he  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  be  fought  with  success  against  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians.  (Liv.  Epit.  exxxiv.,  exxxv.) 

22.  M.  Licinius  M.  p.  Crassus  Divrs,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  b.  c  14.  (Dion  Cass.  tiv.  24.) 

23.  L.  Licinius  L.  p.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  born  B.  c  140, 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic  Brut. 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  display  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Dial,  de  Orat.  c  34,  two 
rears  earlier)  he  accused  C.  Carbo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crassus  belonged.  Val. 
Maxim  us  (vi  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  desk  filled  with  his  mas- 
ter's papers,  Crassus  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  slave  in  chains. 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharidee  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  BnU.  27) ; 
and  C  rassus,  pitying  his  fate,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  1 18)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  Gaul.  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  agcr  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Cic  Brut.  43,  de  Of.  ii.  18.)  By  eloquence 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
B.  c  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Marc  La  and  A  em  ilia,  were  accused  of  in  • 
cest;  but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Mettius,  pon- 
tifcx  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs, 
tho  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassius,  the 
sccjmltts  rerrrum,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence  (Veil.  L  15  ;  Cic  de  Orat.  ii  55, 
de  Off.  ii.  18;  Macrob.  i.  10;  Clinton,  Fasti, 
B.  c  114;  Ascon.  in  Mil.  p.  46,  ed.  OrelH.) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Mucins  Scaovola,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  he 
served  every  other  office  except  the  tribunate  of 
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the  pleb*  nnd  the  censorship.  In  his  quncstorsliip 
he  travelled  through  Macedonia  to  Ath  ens  on  his 
return  from  Asia,  which  ko<  mi  to  hare  been  his 
province.  In  Asia  he  had  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  Sceptius  Metrodonu,  and  at  Athens  he  received 
instruction  from  Cbarmadas  and  other  philosophers 
nnd  rhetoricians;  but  he  did  not  remain  so  long 
as  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
pent the  solemnization  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arrival.  (Cic,  de  OraL 
iiL  20.)  After  hi*  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  he  defended  Sergius  Orata,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Orata,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
cognizant?  (Cic  de  Off.  iiL  16,  da  Orui.  I  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c.  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distinguished  by  any- 
thing remarkable.  In  b.  a  106  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equites  the  judicia,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  senatorian  order.  The  contest* 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judices,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  faction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
about  this  period.  In  &  c  122,  by  the  lex  Sen> 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  In  B.  c.  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  Gcsch.  des  Romiscken  lights,  L  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  hud  a  very  brief  existence ; 
for  about  b.  c  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servi- 
lius Glaucia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Cras- 
sus  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio'  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  Brut.  43,  de 
OraL  i.  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Mcmmius  (Cic 
de  Orut  iL  59,  66)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  a  c.  103  he  was 
curule  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fights  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  de  Off.  ii  16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
3,  viii.  16.  s.20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Q.  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  be  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  can- 
vass. (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  b.  c. 
95,  with  his  constant  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola,  the 


oerly  ac- 
order  to 
on ;  but 

xned  his  opposition  by  courting  in- 
lploying  Carbo  in  the  planning  and 
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ponttfex  maximus,  who  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  augur  of  the  same  name  Daring 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Lea  Licmia  Micm 
de  CivUmi  regwtdi*,  to  prevent  persons  passing  as 
citizens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  character, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citizens  to  depart 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inhospitality  of  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  canst  * 
of  the  social  war.  (Ascon.  m  Cic  pro  CormL; 
Cic  de  Off.  iii.  11.)  During  the  term  of  bis 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
who  was  hated  by  the  equites,  and  was  accused  of 
majestas  by  the  tribune  C  Norbanus  (Ck.  Brut. 
35);  but  Caepio  was  condemned.  Crax*n»  sas 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  another  field, 
lie  Hastened  to  ins  province,  muter  uaut,  anu 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy  ;  but  be 
found  no  opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  contest 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tribes, 
by  whose  depredations  he  asserted  that  the  pro- 
vince was  disturbed.  For  this  trifling  success  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  wooll 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  seriate, 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  such  a  mis- 
application of  the  honour.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  6; 
Cic  m  Pimm.  26.)  With  this  exception,  his  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  his  province  was 
irreproachable.  This  was  admitted  by  C.  Carho 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  formerly  ac- 
cused), who  accompanied  him  to  Gaul,  in 
seek  out  the  materials  of  an  accusation;  but 
Crassus  disarmed 
quiry,  and  emj 
execution  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private  causes  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  for 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curius  and  M.  Coponhis, 
which  was  heard  before  the  cent  urn  viri  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manilius,  in  the  year 
a  c  93.  Crassus,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Cunus,  while  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
greatest  living  lawyer,  supported  the  chum  of 
Coponius.  The  state  of  the  case  was  this.  A 
testator  died,  supposing  his  wife  to  be  preg- 
nant, and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  the 
son,  who  should  be  bom  within  the  next  ten 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  his  own  guar- 
dian,* M.  Curius  should  succeed  as  heir  in  his 
place.  (Cic  BruL  52,  53.)  No  son  was  bom. — 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  was  a  casus  omissus,  and 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law,  according  to  which 
Curius  could  have  no  claim  unless  a  son  were  6r&t 
born,  and  then  died  while  under  guardianship. 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable  construction, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  any  difference  between  the  case  of 
no  son  being  born,  and  the  case  of  a  son  being  bora 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  pur 
The  equitublc  construction  contended  for  by  Cr 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  a  c  92  he  w  as  made  censor  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  sprung 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  schools  of 
persons  who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetorician*. 
Crassus  disapproved  the  novelty,  as  tending  to 

*  u  Antequam  in  suam  tntelam  pervenisseC 
L  e.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  years,  at  which 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  another.    The  phrase  has  been  misundex- 
I  stood  by  Drumnnn. 
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idleness,  and  calculated  rather  to  encourage  effron- 
tery than  to  sharpen  intellect.  He  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  almost  every  valuable  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  see  his 
countrymen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Gre- 
cian customs.  The  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  ■  the 
Dialogue  de  Oratoribus  and  in  Gellius  (xv.  1 1 ), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
f<>mi  of  a  censorian  edict.  Though  the  two  cen- 
sors concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
very  different  habits  and  tempers,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Crassus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.  He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Cntulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aquilius  upon  the  Viminal,  was  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.  It  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri- 
clinia inlaid  with  brass.  Ho  had  two  goblets, 
carved  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  served  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.  His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus- 
trees  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbus,  his  colleague,  found  fault  with  such 
corruption  of  manners  (Plin.  //.  N.  xvii.  1),  esti- 
mated his  house  at  a  hundred  million  (sester- 
tiutn  milling  or  according  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  (sextigies  testertio)  sester- 
ces, and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the  loss  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.  It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Crassus,  and  feed  out  of  bis  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sue ton.  Nero,  2),  and  to  the 
accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  upon  the 
loss  of  any  of  his  three  wives.  (Aelian,  Hist. 
Auim.  viii.  4.)  On  many  occasions,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic  de  Or.  ii,  59,  GO,  70),  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  mode.  Thus,  though  he  care- 
fully avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  Aelius  Lamia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
some witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  (H.N.  xxxv. 
4.)  Shortly  before  his  death,  ho  spoke  in  favour 
of  Cn.  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,  No.  14.] 
Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called  him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
preciating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
boncse  colony,  and  nattering  that  body  in  his 
speech  for  the  lex  Sen- ilia.  The  successful  repar- 
tee of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  recorded 
by  Cicero  (de  Orat.  ii.  54,  pro  CJuent.  51)  and 
Qninttlian  (vi.  3.  §  44).  His  last  speech  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  B.  c.  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Philippus,  in  opposing  the  measures  of 
M.  Livins  Drusus,  imprudently  asked  how,  with 
such  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth.  Crassus  fixed 
this  expression,  and  on  that  day  seemed  to 
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excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consul  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge,— 
a  strong  measure,  'adopted  usuidly  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
"If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct."  At  bis  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  eud  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  orators  he  stood  pre-eminent  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Coruncanius,  Cato,  and  tho 
Gracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinacious,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  facts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  peror- 
nattis,  he  was  jxrbrevis.  In  early  life  he  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  tho  treatiso 
De  Orutore,  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  tho 
principal  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellenco 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory;  jet  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  ho 
was  rioqueviium  jurisperitissimus.  (Guil.  Grotiua, 
de  Vit.  JCtorum,  i.  7.  $  9 ;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
Homanorum  Fragmenta,  pp.  291 — 317  }  Drumann, 
GescL  Horns,  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Liu  ma.  [Licinia.] 

26.  L.  Licimiuh  Crassus  Scino,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
praetor,  b.  c  94,  His  grandfather,  having  no  Bon, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Plin.  II.  N, 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  LiciNit'8  Crassus  Dives,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tius  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  lifo-of  Pompey.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  24.  $  2.) 


**  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedettda."  (Cic  de  Or. 
iii.  1.)    Caedenda  here  implies  seizure  not  tale. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
lsion,  the  officer  struck  the  goods,  or  marked 
with  notches,  and  that  tho  ceremony  was 
roua  to  the  mauus  injeetio  in  personal  arrest. 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  his  pmenomen  was 
Publius,  and  that  ho  was  identical  with  No.  18. 

'28.  P.  Licinius  Chassis,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
57,  and  faToured  Cicero's  return  from  exile. 
(Cic.  posL  Redil.  m  Sh.  9.)  Orelli  (Ottom.  Toll.) 
thinks  that  the  name  affords  evideuce  of  the  spu- 
riotisness  of  the  speech  in  which  it  is  found. 

29.  P.  Crassus  Junianus,  one  of  the  pens 
Junia,  adopted  by  some  Ljcinius  Crassus. 
liis  name  appears  on  coins.  (Spanh.  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  Kckhel.  v.  pp.  153,  154,  233.)  He  was 
tribune  tf  the  plebs  in  B.  c  51,  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  8.  $  3.)  In  the 
civil  wnr  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  served  with 
the  title  legatus  propraetore  under  Metellus  Scipio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  kittle  of  Thapsus  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  sea.  (Plut.  Cato  .Mu;.  70,  fin.) 

30.  M.  Luimus  Crassus  Mucianus.  [Mu- 

CIASUS,] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licinia  gens  is  the  one 
referred  to  ml  p.  879,  b.,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  P.  CrasMis  [No.  20],  as  it  bears  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cut)  Chassis  M.  F. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus  the 
reverse  a  man  holding  a  horse,  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  eijuitcs  by  the  censors.  ( Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  v.  Equites.)  [J.  T.  G.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  IT.  Octaci- 
Mim  Crash's,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  263  with  If* 
Valerius  Maxinuts,  and  crossed  with  a  numerous 
army  over  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  to  surrender,  the  consuls  ad- 
vanced against  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  paid 
n  contribution  of  200  talents,  lie  thus  liecauic  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  a  c.  246  Crassus  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  M.  Fabius  Licinua,  and  carried 
on  the  wnr  against  the  Carthaginian 9,  though  no- 
thing of  uny  consequence  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished. (Polyb.  i.  16  &c. ;  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Kutrop.  ii.  10  ;  Oros.  iv.  7  ;  Gclliu*,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  OCTACIUUI  Crassus,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  was  consul  in  a  c  261,  with 
Ii.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  after  the  taking 
of  Agrig>ntum  ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polvb. 
i.  20.)  [L.  S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.  1.  M\  Papirius 
Crassus  was  consul  in  b.  c.  441  with  C.  Furius 
Pacilus.    (Liv.  iv.  12  ;  Diod.  xii.  35.) 

2.  L.  pAriRius  Chassi  s  was  consul  in  B.  c. 
436  with  If.  Cornelius  Maluginenm.  Thev  led 
armies  against  Veii  and  Falerii,  but  as  no  enemy 
nppenred  in  the  field,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
selves with  plundering  and  ravaging  the  open  coun- 
try. (Liv.  ir.  21;  Diod.  xii.  41.)  Crassus  was 
censor  in  a.  c.  424. 


CRATF.RUS. 

3.  C.  Papirii's  Crassus  was  consul  in  b.  c 
430  with  I..  Julius  Jul  us.  Those  consul*  disco- 
vered, by  treacherous  means,  that  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  intended  to  bring  forward  a  hill  on  the 
urstiiuatiit  muharuin,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
favour  which  the  tribunes  thereby  were  likely  to 
gain  with  the  people,  the  consuls  themselves  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  law.  (I^iv.  iv.  30  ;  Cic.  de 
He  1'uU.  ii.  35;  Diod.  xiL  72.) 

4.  C  PaPIRIUS  Crarsits  was  consular  tribune 
in  ar.  384.    (Liv.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Sh.  Papirius  Cuarsur,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  382.  He  and  L.  Papirius  Cnusut,  one  of 
his  colleagues,  led  an  army  against  Velitrac,  ai  J 
fought  with  success  Mains*  that  town  and  its  allie*. 
the  Praenestines.    (Liv.  vi.  22.) 

6.  L.  Papirius  Chassi  s,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  382,  and  again  in  B.  c.  376.  (Livy,  vL  22  : 
Diod.  xr.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  368.    (Liv.  vi.  3H  ;  Diod.  xv.  78.) 

8.  L.  Papirius  CsaIIVI   was  made  dictator 
in  a  c  340  while  holding  the  office  of  praetor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  revolted 
Latins,  since  the  consul    Maul  in*  was  ill  at  the 
time.    Crassus  inarched  ngainst  Antium,  but  was 
encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  for  some  months 
without  accomplishing  anything.     In  a  c.  33'."  he 
was  made  consul  with  K.  Duilius,  and  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Ausonians  of  Cales.     In  330  he 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.     They  were 
commanded  by  Vitruvius  Flaccus  who  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  without  much  difficulty. 
In  325  Crassus  was  mngister  equitnm  to  the  di.  tii- 
tor  L.  Papirius  Cursor,   and    in  318  he  w»s  in- 
vested with  the  censorship.     (Liv.  viii.  J  •» 

29  ;  Diod.  xvii.  29,  82  ;  Cic.  <ui  F«m.  ix.  21.) 

9.  M.  Papirius  Crassus,  apparently  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dictator  in  a  C. 
332  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  who 
were  then  believed  to  be  invading  the  Roman  d>- 
minion ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

10.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  magister  eouW 
turn  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  c 
320.    (Fast.  Cap.)  * 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caesar's  veterans,  who 
had  been  the  primipilus  in  the  tenth  I.  ^iun  in  the 
year  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  ami  wlm  vrved 
as  a  volunteer  in  tho  campaign  against  Panpey. 
It  was  he  who  commenced  the  battle  of  PharsaluV, 
a  c.  48,  saving  that,  whether  he  survived  or  fell, 
Caesar  should  be  indebted  to  him  :  he  died  fight- 
ing bravely  in  the  foremost  line.  (Caea.  B.  C.  iii. 
91,  92;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  46  ;  Lucan,  vii.  471,  &c. ; 
Appian.  Ii.  C.  ii.  82 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  71,  CW*.  44.) 

C  RAT  A  LIS  (kTwrari*!).  'according  to  several 
traditions,  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (I loin.  (M.  xiL 
124  ;  Or.  Mil.  xiiL  749  ;  Uesych.  a.  v.  ;  Plin.  // 
X.  iii.  10.)  (L.  S,"] 

CR A  TKRUS  (Kparfoos),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  s 
son  of  Alexander  of  Orestis,  a  district  in  Mace- 
donia, and  a  brother  of  Amphotcrus.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition, Cratenis  commanded  the  w^trcupoL. 
Subsequently  we  find  him  commanding  n  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  as  in  the  battle  of  Arbcla  and  in 
the  Indinn  campaign ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  no 
permanent  office,  and  that  Alexander  employed 
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him  on  all  occasions  where  a  general  of  able  and 
independent  judgment  was  required.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  ho  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Macedonia,  and  was  averse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the 
East,  still  the  king  lorcd  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.  In  B.  c.  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polysperchon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port him.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Craterus  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander  died  before  Craterus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Craterus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
riana,  Triballiana,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  far 
as  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  According  to  Dexip- 
pus  {up.  Phot.  DM.  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  tho  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Laiuian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
(taring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate- 
rus divorced  his  wife  Amaatris,  who  bad  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ac- 
companied his  father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  B.  c.  321  in  that  against  Per- 
diccas  in  Asia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Eumenes,  while  Antipater  marched  through  CUicia 
to  Egypt  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
late  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Arrian,  Anab-,  op.  Phot.  liibl.  pp.  69,  224  ; 
Q.  Curtius;  D\od.  xviii.  16,  18,  xix.59;  Plut. 
Ale*.  47,  Phoc.  25 ;  Corn.  Ncp.  Eum.  4 ;  comp. 
Antipater,  AMASTaia,  Alexander.)  [L.S.] 

CIiATERUS(Kpar»pds),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  and  father  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlegon,  de  Afirab.  32  ;  Justin,  Prolog. 
xxxvi.)  Ho  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  tho  people 
(fyypuTn&rw  <rvvaywyr{),  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athens. 
(Plut.  Aristeid.  32,  Cim.  13.)  This  work  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Harpocration  and  Stcphanus 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  (*.  v.  tivft^aiov) 
quotes  the  ninth  hook  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
126;  Schol.  o>l  ArUopk.  Ar.  1073,  Han.  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Craterus, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebuhr,  KlrineSchrifl.  t.  p. 225,  note  39 ;  Biickh, 
Pref.  to  bis  Corp.  JntcripL  i.  p.  ix.)       [I*  S.] 

CRATERUS  (Kpartp6%\  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero's  Letters  (ad  All.  xii. 
13,14)« 


CRATES. 


(called  also  CaeciliaorPomponia),  R.  c.  45.  lie  is 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  3.  161).  Persius 
(&,tt.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  {De  Compos.  Mediaim. 
sec.  Locos,  vii.  5,  vol  xiii.  p.  96,  De  Antid.  ii.  8. 
vol.  x.  p.  147) ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  snid  by  Porphyry  {De  Absl'm.  ab  Ani- 
mal, i.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CRATERUS,'  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodoros,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  ornnment  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  4  «  1 1.)  The  word* 
"palatinas  domos  Caesanim,"  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  **  Titi  Imperatoris 
domo,"  are  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  tho  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (Kpdrrjt),  of  Athens,  %vas  the  son  of 
Antigcnes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  n.  c  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  I^ar'rtius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoras,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Arcesilaiis, 
Thcodorus,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthetiites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Trallcs.  [Chatbs  of  Trallcs.]  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  21—23.)  [A.  S.J 

CRATES  (Kpdrip),  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Aristoph.  EouiL  536-540, 
and  SchoL  ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  01.  82.  4,  n.  c.  449,  448  (Euscb. 
Chron.),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Knights  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  B.  c.  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  {Poet.  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Pherc- 
crates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in,  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  {I.e.;  comp.  Ath.  iii.  p.  117,  c),  and  by  the 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  ( Aristoph.  /.  a;  Anon,  de  Com.  I.e.), 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Kpicharmus  had 
done,  bat  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians  ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost  Orat.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  /.  c)  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators— a  charge  which  Memcke 
^  3  l  2 
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thinks  may  have  been  taken  from  some  comic  pool 
who  was  an  enemy  to  Crates.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  tho  ancient  writers  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidns  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  ran  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxix,  xxxiv.)  The  result  of 
Mcineke's  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  arc  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  Ttlrorts,  Atovvaos^Hputs,  Btpfa, 
&r)(ravp6s9  Ai/ua,  MfTotiroi,  "Opvifcs,  Tlaitiai, 
ritSjjTai,  'PifTop«,  lAfuoi,  ToA^icu,  QiXdtpyupot,  of 
which  the  following  are  suspicious,  AtoVtMTor, 
0>><raMfxJi,  MtrotKoi^'OpvtOfs,  n»07j7-ai.  GiKapyvpot, 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  rurovts, 
"Hpvti,  6ty>/a,  A&fu*.  TlaiSiai,  'P>}Top«r,  idfuot, 
ToKuat,  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construc- 
tions. He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapne*tic  tetra- 
meter. (Poll.  vi.  53;  Athen.  iii.  p.  119,  c. ;  Mei- 
neke.  Frati.  Com.  Grace,  i.  pp.  .'ill— «(>,  ii.  pp.  231 
—251  ;  Bergk,  Comment,  de  Reliq.  Comm.  AtL 
Antkj.  pp.  266— 283.)  fP.  S.] 

CHATES  (K/wttji),  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocratcs,  is  said  by  Suidas  ($.  r.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  tho  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  tho  fame 
of  the  Pergameno  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomaly  {&ns- 
fxaXia)  against  that  of  awo/'*/;/  (iwAtryfa).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  havo  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
books  rtpl  rfji  dtwfxa\ias.  He  was  born  at  Mal- 
lus  in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergnnuis,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Kumenes  II.  and  Attains 
1 1.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergnmene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  a.  c., 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was 
sent  by  Attalus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  result*  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sucton.  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  tho 
leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (dxpvdctit).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  criticism  and  tjram- 
wnr,  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, cither  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  settle  the  trxt,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
From  this  part  of  his  system,  Crates  derived  the 


surname  of  Kpm/cJj.  This  title  is  derived  by  soma 
from  the  fact  that,  Hke  Aristarchus  Crates  gave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poems,  from  his 
labours  upon  which  he  was  also  nurnamed  'O^npucos. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  Aid>«Wtt  'UuiSos  rel 
'OoWosfav,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  arc  pro- 
bably to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  bat 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  divided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fragments  of  this  commentary,  which 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  ancient 
writers,  bare  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  emendations,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aris- 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emendations. 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchus.  As 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  histo- 
rical questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion 
of  the  critic's  office,  that  he  should  undertake  them, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  deserve 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 
Among  the  ancients  themselves  he  enjoved  a  re- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristar- 
chus. The  school  which  he  founded  at  Pergamus 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  wtpi  nj» 
KparrfTtlov  alpitntn.  To  this  school  Wolf  refers 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Hnlicamnssns  {4r  tots 
n*pyan.i)vo7t  viro^i,  ii.  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Sylburg.), 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  name  of  rois 
in  Utpydfxou  ypanfurrtKovs  (p.  1)2,  27).  They 
arc  also  called  Kpan}Tf«M.  Among  the  catalogues 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titles  (d»<a- 
ypcupai)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  336,c.) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Pergatncnes. 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Thcagovy  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides, 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  ancient 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (rep!  ATTtdft 
fttaAtKTov),  and  works  on  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  that 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  work  on  the  won- 
ders of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Pliny  (//. 
N.  viu  2)  and  Aelian  (//.  A.  xvii."  9),  was  a 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  (iJe  An/a  Attaliea 
tett.  Artiumque  Faulriee%  Havn.  1836,  8vo.)  There 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(ii  3,  Rntnck  and  Jacobs)  upon  Cboerilns.  This 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  authority  of 
its  title,  KpJnrrros  ypa+ifiariKov.  Rut  Diogenes 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammarian. 

(Suidas,  t.vr.  Kpirris,' Apurrapxot ;  Diog.  Insert, 
iv.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  157,  439,  60ft. 
676,  Ax.;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  f.;  Varro,  de  L.  viu. 
64,  68,  ix.  1  ;  Sext.  Empir.  adr.  Math.  i.  c  3. 
§  79,  c  12.  §  248;  SchoL  in  Horn,  passim;  Plin. 
//.  Ar.  iv.  12  ;  Wolf,  Prol*?.  iu  Horn.  Ii.;  Thiersch, 
i'eber  das  Zeilalter  nnd  Vateriand  des  Homer,  pp. 
1 9 — 64  ;  Lcrsch,  Die  Sprachphilosophie  der  Allen. 
I  pp.  67,  69—72,  112,  ii.  148,  243 ;  Fabric.  JIM. 
Graee.  i.  pp.  318,  509,  iu.  p.  558  ;  Clinton,  F*a. 
IleU.  iii.  pp.  528,  529.)  (P.  .S.J 
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CRATES. 

CRATES  (KpdVtji),  a  very  ancient  Greek  mu- 
sician, the  disciple  of  Olympus  to  whom  some 
ascribed  the  composition  for  the  flute,  which  was 
called  v6pot  V\a\uK4<pa\os,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himself.  (Plut.  de 
Mas.  7,  p.  1U3,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  knowu 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  (KfxfTT)i),  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (ii.  114,117)  from  Crates  of  Athens, 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (Kpanjj)  of  Thkbks,  the  son  of  As- 
condus,  repaired  to  Athens  where  he  became  a 
scholur  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
laertius  (vi.  87),  in  B.  c  328,  was  still  living  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus(Athen. 
x.  p.  422,  c. ;  Diog.  Laert  vi.  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  b.  c.  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (Plut.  A/or.  p.  69,  c.) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  most  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters.     Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  native 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
simpletons  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  nnd  died 
a*  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires  complete  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-controul,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him  ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  *  Door-opener,"  be- 
cause it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.    In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
withstanding his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
spired Ilipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  alfection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
pher.   Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
tacts. 

Cmtes  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer- 
tius (vi.  98)  to  Plato's  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldinc  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Vend  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
lioissonadc  {Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscr.  de  la 
IlilJ.  du  wi%  vol.  xi.  part  ii.  Paris  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crate's  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters  the  composition 
of  later  rhetoricians.    Crates  was  also  the  author 
t'f  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  pouted  by  I<aertius  and  likewise  of 
svune  smaller  poems  which  seem  to  have  been 
lulled  Ilal-yria,  and  to  which  the  +oxtjj  iyKtiftiuv 
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quoted  by  Athenaetis  (iv.  p.  ].*>8,  b.)  perhaps  be- 
longed. Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  Jiaert. 
vi.  85—93,  96— 98;  Brandt,  Anal,  i.  p.  186; 
Jacobs  A  nth.  (»ra<f.  i.  p.  118;  Brucker,  Hut. 
PhUosoph.  i.  p.  888  ;  Fabric.  Dibl.  Grace,  iii.  p. 

,     y  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (K^ttjs)  of  Tbali.ks  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Lai  n. 
iv.  23.)  Ruhnken  assigns  to  him  the  A070/ 
HwvyoptKol  which  Apollodorus  (a/».  iHoy.  I.  «•.) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates. 
{Hist.  Cril.  Oral.  Grttcc.  in  Ojntsc.  i.  p.  370.) 
Mcnagius  {Comm.  in  Diog.  I.  c.)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  {Witt. 
PraecrpL  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cii- 
tias  the  sculptor.  [  P.  S.  ] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  Lac'rt,  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407; 
Steph.  Byx.  *.  r.  'A6i}iar.)  [L.  U.] 

CRAT  ESI'POLIS   {Kparv<rl*o\is),    wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husland  nt  Sicyon,  in  B.  o. 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians 
hoping  for  nn  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassander.  [See  p.  620.]    In  B.  c.  308,  however, 
■he  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
places  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
in  Greece.     Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy's 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to.Patrae  in  Achats,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (11.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Polioicetcs  the  re- 
markable   interview   to  which  each    party  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.    (Diod.  xix. 
67,  xx.  37  ;   Polyacn.  viii.  58  ;   Plut.  Dtmtlnm, 
9.)  [«*• 

CRATESl'PPIDAS  (KpaTTj<nirirfo<« ),  a  Lv 
cedaemonian,  was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Miudarus  B.c.410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand nt  ChioH  of  the  Heel  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  allies.  He  Reeled, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  ofhee 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chio*,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Lysnnder.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  1. 1  52, 5.  §  '  i 
Diod.  xii'i.  65,  70.)  IK.  E.1 

CRATE V AS  {Kpartvas),  a  Greek  herbalist 
(fufoTo^os)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  n.  c.,  as  he  gave  the  name  Mithrviatui 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  {l'Un.  H.  N. 
xxv.  26.)  Ho  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pli»V  and 
Dioscoridcs  n«d  is  mentioned  by  Galon  {Do 
Simplic.  Medictim.  7imp*nm.  ac  lacult.  vi.  prooem. 
vol.  xi.  pp.  795,  797  ;  Comment,  in  Hi/pocr.  MM 
Nat.  //own"  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  134  ;  De  Antui.  1. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writers  on 
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Materia  Medico.  Some  persons  have  supposed 
that  Cratcvas  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centu- 
ries a  c,  because  one  of  the  Bpurious  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
that  name;  but  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
rary of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  ore  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
his  existence.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CRATI'NUS  (KpaTii-or),  Comic  poets.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  ho  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stances : — In  the  year  424  B.  c.,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  Knights,  in  which  he  described  Cra- 
tiims  as  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  qnench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perishing,  (fyuit.  531 — 534.)  This 
attack  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  Ilurlnj  (the 
Flayon),  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  tho  first  prize  above 
the  Conuut  of  Amcipsias  and  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Ary.  Nitl>.)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  Uvrlvri  was  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  (Macrob.  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  tho  Peace,  which  was  acted 
in  419  b.  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  8<P  ol  Adtcu>- 
vts  ivteaKov.  (Far,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant,  lie  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thucydidea,  and  wo  arc 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  array  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  whicli  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years*  truce, 
was  broken,  (b.  c  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  (/.  c.) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birth 
would  fall  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
graphers,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  a"c.  437,  and  when  bo  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself,  nnd  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  B.  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  83th 
« Hympind.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself ; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  b.  c.  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
dnte  of  Euscbius  (Chron.  g.  a.  Ol.  81.  3;  Syncell. 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  B.  c.  454 — 453,  in  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  father's  name  was  Callimedes,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiarch  of  the  #u\if  Oi^ir.  (Suid.  $.  rr. 
Kparwot,  'Eweiov  itiKortpos.)  In  the  latter 
paa*age  ho  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 
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Of  the  charges  which  Suidas  brings  against  the 
moral  character  of  Cratinus,  one  is  unsupported  by 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  had  been  true, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  would  have  bees 
silent  upon  it.  Probably  Suidas  was  misled  by  a 
passage  of  Aristophanes  (Adam.  849,  850)  which 
refers  to  nnother  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (SchoL 
/.  c.)  Tho  other  charge  which  Suidas  brings  against 
Cratinus,  that  of  habitual  intemperance,  is  sus- 
tained by  many  passages  of  Aristophanes  and 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  Cra- 
tinus himself,  who  appears  to  hare  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  especially  in  his 
IlimVrj.  (See  further  on  this  point  Meincke, 
/list.  Crit.  Com.  Grnec.  pp.  47 — »9.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  and  gaim-d 
nine  victories  (Suid.  *.  v.;  Eudoc.  p.  271  ;  Anon. 
do  Com.  p.  xxix),  and  that  rrau^vfu,  according 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (/syutf.  528 ) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  the  poet  of  the  old 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its  decline. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  litde 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  a  terrible 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pleasing 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  tfre  useful,  by  accusing 
evil-doers  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  as 
with  a  public  scourge.  (Anon,  de  Cum.  p.  xxxiL) 
Ho  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  such  attacks 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form 
at  the  bare  heads  of  the  offenders.  (Platonius,  de 
Com.  p.  xxviL ;  Christodor.  Kcphrasit,  v.  1>7  ; 
Perm  us,  Sat.  L  123.)  Still,  like  Aristophanes 
with  respect  to  Sophocles  he  sometimes  bestowed 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Ciraon.  (Pint.  Cim. 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abuse. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  assume  this  license  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  and 
by  name.  It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  close  con- 
nexion which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  and 
satire.  While  looking  for  subjects  which  could  be 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  naturally 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  countryuwa. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured  for 
him  protection  from  their  resentment.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  political  freedom  of 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  comic  poets  rose 
nnd  fell  together.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  bebeve 
Cicero,  the  law  itself  granted  them  impunity.  (De 
RepuL  iv.  10:  **npud  quos  [Groema]  fuit  etiam 
lege  concessuin,  nt  quod  vellet  comoedia  de  quo 
vellet  nominatiin  diceret")  The  same  thing  is  stat- 
ed, though  not  so  distinctly, by  Themistius.  (OraL 
viiL  p.  1 10,  b.)  This  flourishing  period  Lasted  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  after 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later  (about 
B.  c.  460—393).  The  exercise  of  this  license, 
however,  was  not  altogether  unopposed.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  could  be  done  personally  by  sm-k 
men  as  Cleon  and  Alcibiadcs,  the  law  it*elf  in- 
terfered on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the 
archonship  of  Morychides  (b.  c.  440-439),  a  Isw 
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was  made  prohibiting  the  comic  poets  from  holding 
t  living  person  up  to  ridicule  by  bringing  him  on 
tne  stage  by  name  (ifrrfpurua  tow  lit)  Kwfuptiuv 
orouaari.   Schol.  Arist.  'A eham.  67;  Mcineke, 
Hut.  Crii,  p.  4(»).    This  law  remained  in  force  for 
the  two  following  years,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
nrchonship  of  Euthymenes.    (u.  c.  437-  136.) 
Another  restriction,    which   probably  belongs  to 
■boat  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Aftopa- 
gite  should  write  comedies.    (Plut  Dtll.  an  I'ac. 
prwst.  Alh.  p.  34R,  c.)    From  it  c.  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  its  highest  vigour,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syracosius  who  is  suspected,  with  gnat  proba- 
bility, of  haying  been  suborned  by  Alcibiades. 
This  Syracosius  carri»>d  a  law,  fir)  Ka>fUf)Sfia0ai 
dyoixturrl   two,  probably  about  a.  c  416—415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in   force  long. 
(Schol.  Arist.  Av.  1297.)    A  similar  law  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  Antiinachus,  but  this  ia 
ix-rhnps  a  mistake.   (Schol.  Arist.  Ac/tarn.  1 149  ; 
M-meke,  p.  41.)    That  the  brief  ari*tocratical 
revolution  of  411  u.  c  affected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  express  testimony.     If  it  declined  then,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  its  revival  with  the  re- 
btoration  of  democracy  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Cteophon  of  Plato,   (a.  c.  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  restrain- 
ed, not  only  by  the  loss  of  political" liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war, "in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  choruse*  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  ancient  splendour.  We  even  find 
a  pluy  of  Cratinufl  without  Chorus  or  Parabasis, 
namely,  the  'OoWo-tlV,  but  this  wns  during  the 
8&Ul  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
in  force.    The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  bv  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
B.C.  393—39-2  ;  Meincke,  pp.  42,  43). 

Resides  what  Cratinus  did  to  give  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  changes  in  its  outward  form,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  actors,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  de  Cum.  p.  xxxiiA  On  the  mher 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  such  changes.    (I'uit.  v. 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  bit  extant.   These  testimonies  are 
niont  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
.1  comic  poets.    Bj  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)    There  is  a 
fragment  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
boast,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.   (Schol.  Arist 
EqmiL  526.)    Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  nio9t  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Kniyhls  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratinus  to  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  victo- 
ries he  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
to  sit  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
But,  after  alL,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fact, "that 
he  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  n  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
oJ  the  pritc  above  Aristophanes  himself.  His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent, 
and  full  of  tn  pes,  and  altogether  of  a  byric Tca.t. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  word*,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.    JIi8  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  favourite  songs  at  banquets.    (  Aris- 
tophanes, /.  c.)    It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpj- 
<pdyov  (Itan.  357  ;  comp.  Etvm.  Mag.  p.  747  50  . 
Apollon.  Lcjt.  Horn.  p.  156,  20.)     His  metres' 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  lame  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  vcrae.    The  u  Crati* 
nean  metre"  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [Toltnur.]    In  the  in- 
vention of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancv 
was  apt  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.   (Platonius  p.  xxvii.)  0 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writers  enumerate  Kupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes Crates  Telecleides  Strattis  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  have 
imitated  arc  Homer  and  Arehilochus.  (Platonius 
I.e.;  Ilergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
Schol.  Plat.  p.  330.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  ol  trtpl  Ka\\tav  (/.  c).  What 
( 'alii. is  he  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo* 
nicus. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  the  ancient 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas.  Mcineke 
has  shewn  that  the  following  plays  arc  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — rAaO«oj,  Qpdauv,  "Hpe»«r, 
'IA/a3*r,  Kt>rj<T(rat,VT)<p't<TfiaTa,  'AWoTptoyvtifiovts. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.    After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,   namely,  'Apx^Aoxo*, 
BovkoKoi,    Aj,1.;o'k.    AdWffaAtai,  ApantriSts, 
'EfAViirpdiitvoi  or  'lSaToi,  Eib'tTScu,  OpirTai,  KAto- 
€ov\?yaii  AaKwvts,   MaAflcucof,    fiifttCtS,  Ndpoi, 
'0$v<rfft?s,   navdirroi,  riuAai'a,  Tl\ovroL,  ni»rl»Tj, 
Xdrvpnt,  2#^if<pio«,  Tpo<pwnov,  Xtifiatyvtvot,  Xtf- 
pavts/Qpeu.    The  difference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays,  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as  for 
example,  the  2drvpoi  and  XttfxatffitvoL,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  the  Kniyhts 
and  Acharnians. 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Cratinus  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty  : — 

D.  C 

About  448.  'Apx^°Xot' 

In  425.  X*ina{6n*»oi,  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes 
was  first,  with  the  AcJiaruutns. 

424.  Xarvpoi,  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes  was 
first  with  the  Kniyhts. 

423.  rii/TU'7j,  1st  prize. 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  K6vvoi. 
3rd.  Aristoph,  N«<pAai. 
The  chief  ancient  commentators  on  Cratinus 
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Ant.,  the  first  part  of  which  is  upon  Cratinus 
only.) 

2.  Cratinus  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  2H)  and  of 
Cnrydus  (Athen.  vi.  p.  24 1,  c),  and  therefore  nou- 
rished during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a,  c., 
and  as  late  as  324  M.  c  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii. 
p.  xliii.)  Perhaps  he  even  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (Athen.  xi.  p.  469,  c, 
compared  with  vi.  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  it  improba- 
ble. The  following  plays  arc  ascribed  to  him : — 
Tiyavrts,  BtyiamVTjt,  'O^aAT}  (doubtful),  'T*o€o- 
Xipuuos,  Xtipvv ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Fray.  Com.  Grace.  i.  pp.  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  374-379.)  [P.  S.] 

CRATI'NUS,  the  grammarian.  [Basjlridks, 
No.  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
nnd  comes  sacranim  largitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along, with  Triboninn,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Bcrytus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causarum,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  np- 
pear  to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
'/until,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  constitutio  Omnem  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.         [J.  T.  U.] 

CRATI'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  alt  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( //.  A', 
xxxv.  40.  v$  33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  {Kpartinros).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — Td  wapaAtu},  8* ma  inr'  wirov 
tTivayaf  wv  yiypcufHv.  (Dionys.  «/»■/.  de  Tkucyd. 
lb'.)  The  expression  of  Dionysius  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
dides, but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (de 
iShr.  Athrn.  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Marccllin.  Fit.  Thucyd.  §  33 ;  Plut.  Vit. 
X  Orat.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
Litter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  (de  Off. 
iii.  2),  and  thinks  him  nt  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  (De  Divin.  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharaalin,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut.  Pump. 
75  ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Marcellus  and  Cicero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic  Brut.  31,  ad 
Fain,  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  de  Off.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  7.)  Young 


CREON. 

Cicero  seems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  in  his  com- 
pany. (Ad  Fam.  xii.  16.)  When  Caesar  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  obtained 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cratippus  and 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Areiupagut  at 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosopher  to  remain  in  thai 
city  as  one  of  her  chief  ornaments,  and  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (PluuCfc.24) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  while  staying 
at  Athens  also  attended,  the  lectures  of  Cratippos 
(Plut  Brut.  24.)  Notwithstanding  the  higb 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knowledge 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  Lc 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  only 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  refer  to  hi* 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  seemi  to  hare 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratipptu  be- 
lieved in  dreams  and  supernatural  inspiratMi 
(furor)%  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  of 
divination.  (De  L>ivin.  i.  3,  32,  50,  70,  71,  ii. 
48,  52;  Tertull.  de  AXnim..  46.)  [L.  Sl] 

CRATOR  (Kpa'rwp),  a   freed  man  of  M. 
lius  Verus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  it*  foun- 
dation to  the  death   of  Verus,  in  which  the  nam* 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  gu«- 
(ThcophiL  ad  Anto/yc.  iii.  extr.) 

CRATOS  (  Kpdrof  ),  the  personification  of 
strength,  H  described  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  G*. 
(Hes.  Theog.  385  ;  AeschyL  from,  iniu;  Apoikd. 

t.  2.  §  4.)  \iSr 

CRATYLUS  (MruAo,),  a  Greek  phuo»pa«. 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.    He  profe»sei 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  and  made  Plato  ac- 
quainted with  them.     (Aristot.  Afetapk*.  i.  6; 
Appul.  de  DoymaL  riot.  p.  o,  ed.  Elm.;  Olympiad. 
VU.  Plat.  p.  i  9,  ed.  Fischer. )     The  time  at  wb2 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylus,  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  after  uVe 
death  of  Socrates  ;  but  there  are  several  cursm- 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  keen 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitns  at  aa 
earlier  penod  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  «t 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Plato  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  that  philosophv.  0» 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  "after  hit 
master,  Cratylus,  who  b  the  principal  speaker  in  it, 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  thincs  have  received 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature 
[f**Vh  and  that  consequently  words  eorrespood  « 
the  things  which  they  designate.     Hermogenes.  the 
Lleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Plato, 
assertion  the  other  hand,  that  nature  baa  notluug 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  names  but 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  thinirs  bv  the  mere 
mutual  consent  (i>«<7««)  nf  men.   Some  critics  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  C  raty  lus  introduced  bv  Plato  in  Ids 
dialogue Ms  a  different  person  from  the  Cratylus  who 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  Heracleittts,  but  the 

•upport  of  this  opinion  do 

der 
Lersch. 

rliSffnZS  ^co;^s7  T3»a>£i 

CRLON  (Kp.»»).  1.  A  mythical  king  of  Co- 
rinth, a  son  of  Lycaethua.  C  H  vgira.  Fua.  §5,  call, 
h.m  a  son  of  Menoecus,  and  thus  confounds  hit. 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  lUs  daughter,  Glauc, 
married  Jason,  and  Mcdeia,  who  found  her* 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  »  by  sending  Glance 
garment  which  destn,yed  her  bj  ^  when  ahe  p. 
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It  on.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §28;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Med.  20.)  According  to  Hyginus  (I.e.)  Medeia'a 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  daughter,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecua,  and  king  of  Thcbea. 
Afu-r  the  death  of  Lnius,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx;  but  after  Oedipus  had  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it.  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to- 
wards Antigone,  is  well  known  from  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
H;iemon,  and  two  daughters,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  1  ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  $  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  (ii.  7.  $  8.)  [L.  S.J 

CREON  (K/hW),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  (>.  it.  4yKfKop8v\t)nivo$,  yitdpiov,  and 
$>a(TKi6\iov)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(faropucdy,  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.      [  L.  S  ] 

CREO'PHYLUS  (Kp««<pu\of).  1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  x.  p. 
600,  b;  Callim.  Epigram.  6;  Strab.  xir.  p.  G38, 
Ac. ;  Sext.  Empir.  adr.  Math.  i.  2  ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ii.  730;  Suidas,  s.  r.)  Creophylus  is 
said  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Samos  or  Ios. 
The  epic  poem  Oi'xaA/a  or  0«'xaAfas  tlAwffit,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  ap.  IJephaest.  p. 
466,  ed.  Gaisford;  Schol.  ad  Plat.  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekkcr;  Suidas,  *.  r.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Homeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems ;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Plut. 
Lyc.  4  ;  Heracleid.  Pont.  Petit.  Frugm.  2  ;  Inm- 
blich.  VU.  Pythag.  ii.  9 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
poem  Oi'xoAia  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook  with  Eurytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author's  name,  but  we  pos- 
^ess  only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot. 
£s¥.  p.  177,  ed.  Porson  ;  Tzctz.  ChU.  xiii.  659; 
Cramer,  A  need.  ii.  p.  327  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Trach. 
266 ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (It.  2 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpaxXtla  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
OJx«Afa.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Afed.  276.) 
The  Herncleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Khodios  (L  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinasthon,  is  like- 
wise supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
allude  to  the  O/xoAta  of  Creophylus.  (Welcker, 
Ikr  Episch.  Cyetn^  p.  219,  Ax.  ;  Wullncr,  De 
Cyct.  Epic.  p.  52.  Ac.  ;  K.  W.  Miiller,  De  Cyd. 
(iruec.  Epic-  p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesus  (Spot 
*Ef/<fiTiW),   to  which  Atlicnaeus  (viiL  p.  361) 

irfen.  [L.  s.] 
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CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques- 
trian family,  which  wan  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepetvius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  tribunus  militaris  designatta,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  a  c  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Crepereius  M.  F.  Hocus,  nnd  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Cae  ar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  Alordl.  Theaaur.  Numism.  p.  145,  &c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Gallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.    (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (Kptwi- 
prjos  Ka\irovpvtav6t)i  a  native  of  Pompciopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (Quom.  Hist,  conscrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.J 

CRES  (Kprji),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  n  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
i.e.  Kfnjrr);  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  According  to 
Diodonis  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretnn,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  seme  believe  that 
Rome,  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  tho  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
famous. By  Tat lan  (Or.  adv.  G'raec  p.  157,  Ac.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  nnd 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  l»eing  **  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money."  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refuted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin's 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tntian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  u  he  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  evil,"  without  a  word  ns  to  tho 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Ap>jiog.  ii. ; 
Euseb.  ff.  E.  iv.  16;  Ncander,  Kircheiujes<h.  i. 
p.  1131.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 

CREsCO'NIUS.  [Corippcs.] 

CRE'SILAS  (K/xo-fAar),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  Pliny 
(//.  Af.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men- 
tions Crcsilas  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  Wta 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  bv  modern  editors  into  Omit*  or 
CU*il«u*;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
"Dcsilaus,"  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  a  crie- 
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brated  statue,  has  also  had  his  name  changed  into 
Ctesilaus  and  consequently  the  beautiful  statues  of  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Louvre  are 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Ephesus. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  as 
the  one  already  rejected  by  Winckclmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaus, 
who  wrought  M  vulneratum  dcficientem,  in  quo 
possit  intelligi,  quantum  restct  animac and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Desilaus.  Hut  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  late  excnTations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  frontsidc  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  tho  identical  base- 
ment of  the  expiring  warrior: — 

HEPMOATKOS 

AlElTPE*OT2 

AnAPXEN. 

KPE1IAA2 

EnOEZEN. 

By  this  we  learn,  that  the  rival  of  Phidias  was 
called  Cresitos,  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias(i.  23.  §2)  describes 
at  groat  length.  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
bronze,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propyl.n-a,  and  dedicated  by  Hennolycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  n.  c.  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessos  in  Boeotia.  (Tunc. 

vii.  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  celebrated  works, 
Cresilas  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  the  Va- 
tican is  a  copy.  (Boss,  KutistUait^  1040,  No. 
13  and  88.)  [L.  U.] 

CRE'SIHS  (K/wftrios),  a  Burname  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Paus.  iL  23.  §  7.)  [L.S.] 

CBESPHONTES  (tyTjovpdWijr),  a  Herncleid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Mcsscnia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Merope,  to  avenge  his  father.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  4, 
&&  ;  Paus.  ii.  18.  $  6,  iv.  3.  $  3,  31.  $  9,  viii.  5. 
$  4;  com  p.  AxTTTUB.)  [L.  S.J 

CRETE  (K/^ttj),  a  daughter  of  Astcrion,  and 
wife  of  M  in  or.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  Helios.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2; 
Diod.  iv.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personals  of  this  name.  (ApoQod,  iii.  &  g  I  ; 
Hind.  iii.  71.)  [L.S.] 

(BETELS  or  CATREUS  (KprjTtis),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
nicncs.  (Apollod.  ii  1.  §  2,  iii.  1.  §  2;  Diod.  iv. 
59;  Paus.  viii.  58.  §  2;  Altiixmknks.)   [L.  S.] 

CBET1IEUS  {Kpv0*ts),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Arson,  Pheres,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolvte.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Iolcus.  (Horn. 
at.  xL  236, 258  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 1 ;  comp.  Paus. 

viii.  25.  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
Crethcus  was  married  to  Demodicc  or  Biadice, 
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who  loved  Phrixus,  and  as  her  love  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  cnlurnniously  accused  hin  to 
Cretheus  of  having  been  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct (Mvuin.  /%•/.    tsf.  ii.  20 ;  I'liruxt's)  [LS] 

C BET  HON  (KprflW),  a  son  of  Diocles  and  bm- 
ther  of  Orsilochus  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aeons 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn-  //.  t.  542:  Pans,  ir 
30-  §  [L.  8.] 

CRRTICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Cacciliiu  Me- 
tellus,  consul,  B.  c.  69,  and  of  several  of  the  Me- 
tclli.    [MirrKi.r.fs.  J 

CRK'TICUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanits.] 

CBEU'SA  (Kp4ov<ra).  1.  A  daughter  of  (W 
nus  and  Ge.  She  was  a  Naid,  and  became  br 
Peneius  the  mother  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  La* 
thae,  andofStilhc.  (Pind.  />yt/t.  ix.  30:  Diod.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheua  and  PnuitVt. 
was  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  tb* 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  i.  (  ^ 
iii.  15.  §  1  ;  Paus.  vii.  1.  §  1.)  she  is  also  aid 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Pans.  i.  28.  §4), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  as  in  tfce 
u  Ion  "  of  Euripides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Aoneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Ascnnius  and  lulus.  (Apollod-  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
non  (Xarrut.  41)  calls  her  the  mother  of  Aniia 
by  Apollo.  When  Acneias  fled  from  Trey,  she 
followed  him ;  but  she  was  unable  to  discover  hit 
traces  and  disappeared.  Aeneias  then  returned  to 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fate,  and 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  back  by  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  him  de- 
part alone.  (Virg.  Am.  iL  725,  738,  752,  769, 
/  75,  Ac.)  Tn  the  Lcschc  of  Delphi  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Polygnotus  among  the  captive  Trojan 
women.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  persor-^e 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  [Fbk.  25; 
comp.  Crkon,  No.  I.)  fL  S  1  * 

CRINA'GORAS  (Kpn-a^po*),  a  Greek  epi- 
grammatic poet,  the  author  of  al>out  fifty  epigram* 
In  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  native  of  Mvfilene. 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  city  he  'is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contem- 
porary, (xni.  p.  617,  sub  fin.)  There  are  several 
allusions  m  his  epigrams  which  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jacobs 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  *  from  n.  c  31  to 
a.  o.  J).  We  may  also  collect  from  hit  epurrams 
that  he  lived  at  Bome  (Ep.  24),  and  that  he  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.  {Kp.  33.) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brother  of  his  Eucldde*. 

12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  his  epi- 
grams Rciske  inferred,  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the  same  name, 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobs.  Crinagora* 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica. 
(Jacobs,  Auth.  (jraec.  pp.  870 — «78 ;  Fabric. 
HiU.  (Iran:  iv.  p.  470.)  [p^  g^j 

CBINAS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  who  "prac- 
tised at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  54  68 

and  introduced  astrology  into  his  medical  practice! 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
[U.  M  xxix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  bis 
native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  million  ses- 
terces (omnia  //.  S.)  or  about  78,125^  after  hav- 
ing spent  nearly  the  same  sum  during  his  life  in 
building  the  walls  of  the  city. 


CRISPINILLA. 

CRINIPPUS  (KpiVonroi)  is  the  name  which, 
from  a  comparison  of  Diodorus  (xv.  47),  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  Anippus  in  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §  36.  He  was  sent  by  Dionysius  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  B.  c.  373 ;  but 
through  hi9  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nino 
<>f  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  Iphicrutcs.  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
Bum  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
and  C'rinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  //<•//. 
\i.  2.  4,  33,  &c.;  comp.  Schneid.  udloc.;  Wes- 
Bcliug,  wl  Diod.  I.  c;  Diod.  xvi.  57.)     [E.  E.] 

CR  IN  IS  (Kplm),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  several  times  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius 
(vii.  62,  68,  76),  and  seems  to  have  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Stoic  system,  since  the  authority  of  his  followers 
(ol  irtpl  Kpiviv)  is  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  SioAoctoo?  Ttx^Vj  from  which  Dio- 
aeim  Lae'rtius  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinioo.  He 
i-.  inentiunod  also  by  Arrian.  (Piss.  Fpict.  iii.  2.) 
Suidas  hjK-aks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  scholion  (wl  Horn.  II.  i.  396).         [L.  S.J 

CRINISUS.  [Acbstis.] 

CRINON  (Kplvwv),  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Mcgaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limnaca  in 
Acarnania,  in  which  they  assailed  Aratus  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  B,  c.  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Mcgaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  tine 
of  twenty  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king's  council,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megnleas.    (Polvb.  v.  15,  16.)  IE.E.] 

CRI'SAMIS  (Kporo^cf).  1.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aesculapius  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and 
the  father  of  t'leomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  u.  c.  (Jo. 
Tzetzes,  C  'hit.  vii.  I  list  1 55,  in  Fabric.  iiiU.  O'raec. 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet.) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  father  of  Cleo- 
myttades  II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  B.  c.  (Id.  ibid.)  lie  is  called 
"king  Crisamis"  (Pactus,  Epitt.  ad  Artiix.,  in 
Hippocr.  (>/*-ru,  vol.  iii.  p.  770),  but  the  country 
OVCf  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  I3y  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father,  m>t  of 
Cleomyttadfl  II.,  but  of  Theodorus  II.  [ W. A.O.] 

CRISPI'NA,  daughter  of  Ilruttius  Praesciis 
[  I'liAKMtN's],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  )>. 
1  77),  and,  having  proved  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  33,  Ixxii.  4;  Capitolin. 
M.  Aurcl.  27  ;  Laniprid.  Commod.  5.)     [W.  R-J 


COIN  OF  CRISNNA. 


CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
rank,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.    She  par- 


CRISPINU3. 

took  largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  eunuch  Porus,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  hitter's  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  A.  D.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge.  Claudius  Maccr  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  famine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  from  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Maccr  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Galba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
favour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  (Jalba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  //«/.  i.  73; 
Dion.  Cass,  lxiii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race (Sit.  i.  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  sumamed  Aretalogus, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  bo  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Kard  Atoit'crfov,  is  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus.  (Flur.  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  I^ampsacus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantiue  the  Great.  A  I*atiu 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Bollandua 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.   (Fabric.  BibL  Or,  xi.  p. WO  [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  was  quaestor  about  a  c  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  Fontrio,  loci 
MUr.l.)  [Ii.S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  RRUTTIUS  QUl'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  d.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  against  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rago 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maxi.mincs.]  (Capitolin.  ilAw.  </»o,  c. 
21  ;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  f  Caepio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QLTNCTIUS.  Crispinus  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Cafitounus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crispinus,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  1 86,  and  who 
triumphed  inac  184,  on  account  of  his  victonei 
in  Spain,  was  probiibly  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
tolinus  Crispinus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8,  30,42.)  [L.a.J 

CRISPI'NUS,  RU'FlUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  praefectus  praetorio  under  Claudius,  v»  tio 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Home 
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Valerius  Asiiiticus.  For  this  service  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  large  sura  of  money  and  the  insignia 
of  the  quacstorship.  In  a.  d.  52  he  was  removed 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mes- 
salina.  Crispinus  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Poppa,  a  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  father.  She  afterwards  be- 
came tho  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinus,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Crispinus 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  a.  d.  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinus  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  I,  4,  xii.  42,  xiii.  45,  xv.  71,  xvi.  17;  Senec. 
Odavia,  728  &c ;  Plut  GalLa,  19.)  His  son, 
Rutius  Crispinus,  was  likewise  put  to  death  by 
Nero.    (Suet.  iVero,  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mustela.  (Ad  AU.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  3,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlnrus.  Thus 
Crispus  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constautinus  Magnus  and  Mincrvina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grandfather  [Crispus],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius Gothicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  are 
told  by  St.  Jerome,  under  Lictantiua,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  A.  D.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Licinius.  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
iu  the  war  with  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Hellespont,  a.  D.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  <>f  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Faustn,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  in 
the  year  a.  d,  326.  [Constantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Kuscb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  317  ;  Sozomcn.  IlisUEcd. 
i.  5  ;  EckheL,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  nnd  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Caesar  and 
J'rinctja  Juvctttutis  annexed  ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
we  rend  the  words  Alumanma  Dcvicttu,  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his 
father  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  R.] 
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CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Sevcrus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Virgil  from  the  speech  of  Drances  (Aen.  xi.  372), 
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**  Scilicet,  ut  Turno  contingat  regia  conjux, 

No*,  animae  viles,  inhumata  infletaque  turba, 

Stemamur  carapis  .  .  .  .  " 
a  fact  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  Spartianu*. 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Scverus  in  all 
matters  affecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxv.  10;  comp.  Spartian.  Seter.  14.)  [W.  R.J 

CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS,  served  as  tribune  in 
Caesar's  army  during  the  African  war.  (Hirtiu*, 
Dell.  Afr.  77.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experienced  "soldier.  In 
B.  c  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proconsul,  and 
when  L.  Murcus  solicited  his  assistance  again** 
Bassus,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  legions  to 
Syria.  When  C.  Cassius  came  to  the  East,  both 
Crispus  and  L.  Murcus  surrendered  their  legion* 
to  him.  (Cic  in  Pison.  23,  Phil.  xi.  12,  ad  fSm. 
xii  11,  12,  ad  Bnd.  ii.  5  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlviL  27  ; 
Appian.  A  C.  iii.  77,  iv.  58  &c)  [L.  S  ] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  husband  of 
Agrippina,  and  consequently  the  step-father  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  a.  d.  42  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship.  He  is  praised  both 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (Quaesl.  tfaL  iv.  PlWif. 
de  Bene/,  i.  15),  and  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician 
(Controv.  ii.  13)  as  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
the  time,  especially  for  his  acuteness  and  sub- 
til ty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  I.  $  50,  3.  §  74,  x.  1. 
§  24)  speaks  of  him  with  high  esteem  and  quotes 
passages  from  his  orations.  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Roman  orator  of  great 
wealth  nnd  influence.  He  was  a  native  of  Vcr- 
celli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintilian.  His 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  for  their  pleasant 
and  elegant  style;  they  were  of  the  judicial  kind, 
and  Quintilian  places  those  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  civil  cases  above  those  spoken  on  state 
or  public  affairs.  Vibius  Crispus  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  delntores  of  his  time.  Some 
fragments  of  his  omtions  are  preserved  in  Quin- 
tilian. (Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  41,  A**tL 
xiv.  28,  ile  Orat.  8;  Quintil.  v.  13.  $  48,  viii.  5. 
§§  15,  17,  x.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  §  11  ;"  Dion  Cass, 
lxv.  2.)  [  U  S.] 

CRISUS  or  CRISSUS  (Kof<roj),  a  "son  of 
Phocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  whma  he 
becamo  the  father  of  Stmpliius.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  C'rissa  or  Cirrha.  (Pnus.  L*  'JO-  §  4  ; 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orcst.  33.)  [L.  S.J 

CKI'TIAS  (Kpm'av).  1.  Son  of  Dropides,  a 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon's.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  more  than  .%  years.  His  descend- 
ant Critias,  the  son  of  Cnllaeschrus,  i»  introduced 
in  the  u  Thnacu*''  of  Pluto  (pp.  20 — 25),  a«  re- 
peating from  the  old  man's  account  the  fable  of  the 
once  mighty  Atlantis,  professing  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  (Comp. 
Plat  Charm,  pp.  155,  1  j?,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  Callacschrus,  and  grandson  of  the 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  but  little  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  Alcibiades,  gave 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charge  against  the  philo- 
sopher of  corrupting  the  youth.  Xenophon  sty*, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  not  fniia 
any  desire  of  real  improvement,  but  because  he 
wished,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  skill  in  con- 
founding an  adversary.    We  learn,  however,  I 
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the  same  authority,  that  he  lived  a  temperate  life 
as  long  at  his  connexion  with  his  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  $i  12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  («/».  J'lut.  Ale.  33) 
U  appears  that  Ik-  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  recall  of  Alcibiadcs  from  banishment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  victorious  at  Arginusae,  h.  c.  406,  we 
find  him  inThessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nestac  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae.  According  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  hi 
rancorous  in  his  tyranny.    (Xen.  A/« 
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24,  licit,  ii.  3.  ft  15,  36;  Schn.  iid  loc.)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical  party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  ami  leg;!', 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  'ends. 
(Lys.  c.  Krai.  p.  124  ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol 
p.  160;  Hermann,  Polii.  Ant.  $  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established' in  n  c.  404,  was 
con.spiciious  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socrates  himself,  an'd 
took  tho  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Theraniencs 
when  ho  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reifjn  of  terror.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Munychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §§ 
2,  15— 56,  4.  $$  t — 19,  Mem.  i.  2.  12—38- 
Diod.  xir.  4;  Plat.  ApoL  p.  32,  c;  Cic.  71w! 
Quurst.  i.  40.) 

Cicero  tells  us  (De  tW  ii.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
on  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V.  //.  x.  13, 
1  / ;  Clem.  Alex.  Slrotn.  vi.  2; 
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been  a  citizen  of  Aegina.    But  as  Pausnnias  (vi.  3 
&  -)  call*  him  Attiko'j,  Thiersch  (Epoch,  p.  139) 
aligns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Miiller  (  Pic*.  Juhrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  -<(>)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  cleruchia.    All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  mar 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  prize  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  23.  §  11),  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 
EwtxapTy ot  dvtOtfuty. . . 
Kplrtos  Kat  NTjo-icJrTjr  4*ofti<r&rriv. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
was  Cntios,  not  Critias;  then  that  Nesiotes 
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~0);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Peirithous  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides;  a  tragedy  named  wAta- 
Janta"  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  x.  p.  432,  e,  xi.  p.  496,  b;  Fabric.  UiU. 
Graee.  n.  pp.  252,  254,  294.)    As  we  might  sup- 
pose a  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
stance which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Protag.  p.  336),  inso- 
much that  it  was  said  of  him  ( SchoL  ad  Plat.  Tim. 
p.  20),  that  he  was  i&uvrris  n*v  Iv  <pi\o<r6<pots, 
<pt\6oo<pot  M  h  ISuiraiu  «  n  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords."    The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  f  [K.  E.) 

CRI'TIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  (Rhetor. 
PraecepL  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  rcsembkuice  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  M  Critias  Nestocles,"  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  II.  Junius,  «  Nesiotes,"  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
considered  by  Miiller  (Jr., in.   p.  102)  to  have 


Pliny's  text  is  a  proper  name.    This  Nesiotes  was 
proliably  so  far  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios.     The  most  celebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristo^ejton  on  the  Acropolis.    These  were  erected 
a  c.  477.  (Alarm.  Oxon.  Epoch,  lv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  as  n.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rival. 
(Plin.  U) 

( Lucian,  Philosoph.  1 8  ;  Paus.  L  8.  f  3  J  Ross, 
KurutUatt,  1 040,  No.  1 1 . )  '  [  L.  U.  ] 

CRITORU'LUS  (Kpir6€ou\os).  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instructions,  if  wc  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (o/>. 
Athen.  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Casaub.  «</  /<*%),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
PkaeJ.  p.  57;  Xen.  Mem.  i.  3.  <;  8,  ii.  6;  A  then. 
t.  p.  188,  d  ;  Dioir.  hurt.  ii.  121.)       [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kptr6Sov\os),  a  citizen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Ccrsobleptcs  in  It.  c.  346,  when  tho 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.    A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes.    Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals,  Cer- 
sobleptes  was  excluded  from  it.     Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  de  Fuls.  Ley.  p.  39, 
Ep.  Phil,  tul  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dcm.  de  Fuh.  Uy.  p. 
395 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece*  vol.  t.  p.  356.)     [  K.  E.] 
CRITOBU'LUS  (KptrcteouAov),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methonc,  u.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  »ight,  he  prevented 
his  face  from  being  disfigured.    He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians.  b.  c  326. 
[CammKMiTH.]  [\Y\  A.  O.] 

CRITODE'MUS  (KpniSwo*),  a  Greek  »ur- 
geon  of  tho  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  i*  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  1 1 )  to  have  been  the  person  who 
extracted   the   weapon   from   the  wound  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  received  in  storming  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Mull  inns  u.  c,  326. 
[Critobulvs.  j  I W.  A.  G.] 

CRITOLA'US  (KpcrdAaot),  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  wai  a  native  of  Phasclis,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  Critolaiis  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  a  c,  155,  to- 
gether with  Carncades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Gropus.  They  were 
successful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  cmtossy  excited  the  greatest  interest  nt  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
I-ielius,  Furius,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Maj.  22 ;  Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  5  ;  Cic 
dr.  Orut.  ii.  37,  38.)  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  life  of  Critolaiis.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty- two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crass  us  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  B.  c. 
UK    ( Lucian,  Macroh.  20  ;  Cic  tU  Orat.  I  II.) 

Critolaiis  seems  to  haw  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(rpiffrj).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii.  15.  §23,  17.  §15;  Sext. 
Kmpir.  a«/t».  Maikcm.  ii.  12,  p.  291 ;  Cic.  de  Fin. 
T.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  Critolaiis  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle's  system  (comp.  Cic.  Tusr.  v.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  (Stahr,  Aritto- 
/rfia,  ii.  pp.  83,  1 35 ;  Fabric.  JIM.  O'raec  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Parall. 
win.  cc.  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus, 
and  of  another  entitled  fruroVeva ;  and  Gclliut 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  nn  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Kty- 
mologicum  Magnum  (*.  r.  ij  8'  os).  (Comp.  Voss. 
dr  ///»/.  Grace,  p.  422,  ed.  Westcnnann.)   [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (Kp.ToAaoi).  nn  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diacus,  in  u.  c.  147,  as  strntegus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  nn  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans,  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
reported  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  favour.    Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  from 
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the  magistrates  of  several  towns  to  take  care  that 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled   to  pay  bis  debts 
before  the  war  with  Home  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.    By  these  and  similar  means  he  won  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  which  was 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  which 
conducted  its  proceeding*  in  the  most  riotons  and 
tumultuous  manner.     Four  noble  Romans,  who 
attended  the  meeting   and  tried  to  speak,  were 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  with 
the  grossest  insults.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  mo- 
derate men  among  the  Achaeans  endeavoured  to 
bring  Critolaiis  and  his  partisans  to  their  senses. 
Critolaiis  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  who  op- 
posed his  plans,  and  further  depicted  them  to  the 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  country.     The  mode- 
rate and  well-meaning  persons  were  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  withdrew.     War  was   thereupon  de- 
clared against  Laccdaemon,  which  was  under  die 
especial  protection  of  Rome.     In  order  to  get  rid 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree,  which 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  strategi.  The 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Cnecilius  Metellus  the  prae- 
tor of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  possible  forbearanc' 
towards  the  Achaeans,  nnd  a  willingness  to  come 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  with  them.  This 
conduct  was  explained  by  Critolaiis  as  a  conse- 
quence of  weakness  ou  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  a  sir 
with  the  Achaeans.    Tn  addition  to  this  he  con- 
trived to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  prospect  of 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  princes  and  states. 
Rut  this  hope  was  almost  completely  disappointed, 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  war  with  the 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  sensible 
person  must  have  seen  that  destruction  awaited 
them.    In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  1  46,  Critolaiis  march- 
ed with  a  considerable  army  of  Achaeans  towards 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Greece  to  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  against   Rome,  and    partly  to 
chnstisc  Hcracleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  which*  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.  Metellus 
even  now  offered  his  hand  for  reconciliation  ;  but 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  himself 
suddenly  nppeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hern- 
cleia,  Critolaiis  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  the 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and   Red  southward. 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  bini  near  the  town 
of  Scarphcn  in  Lecris,  where  he  gained  an  ca.«y 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaean*.      A  great 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1000  of  them  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.     Critolaiis  himself 
wns  never  heard  of  after  this  l«ittle.     I^ivv  (  /•.'/«'. 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himself,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  sea  or  the 
marshes  on  the  coast.    Critolaiis  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  Greece.     His  plan  of  opposinz 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arms  was  the  <>',•■ 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  nnd  the  way  in  which  he 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect  shewed  what  a 
contemptible  and  cowardly   demagogue   he  was. 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  Ac,  xl.  1,  &c;  Paus.  vii.  cc  U 
and  15 ;  Florus,  ii.  16;  Cic.  de  A"a/.  7>ror.  iiL  38  • 
Niebuhr,  UUt.  of  /torn*-,  voL  iv.  p,  304,  &c)  [h.<  1 
CRITON  ( K>W),  of  Athens  the  friend  w»d 
disciple  of  Socrates,  is  more  celebrated  in  antiquiit 
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for  his  love  and  affection  for  his  master,  whom  he 
generously  supported  with  his  fortune  (Diog. 
Laert  ii.  20,  121),  than  as  a  philosopher  himself. 
Accordingly,  whencTer  he  is  introduced  in  Plato's 
dialogues,  his  attachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
and  not  his  philosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's  dia- 
logue named  after  him;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
( Plat.  Pkaedon^  p.  1 1 8,  a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  are  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
sessed four  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii. 
1*21),  and  two  according  to  Plato  (Euthylcm.  p. 
3G0,  with  HcindorTs  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
of  Socrates.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Critobulus. 
L  Critobulus.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c).  Among  these  there 
was  one  "  On  Poetics"  (Ilepl  rionrrarijs),  which 
is  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  (The  passages  in  Plato's  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Groen 
van  Prinstercr,  Prosopoffraphia  PUdonka,  p.  200, 
&c,  Lugd.  Bat  1823;  comp.  Hermann,  (tacit,  und 
System  der  Platon.  Pltilosophie,  i.  p.  633.)  [A.S.] 

CRITON  (KpW).  f.  Of  Akoae,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
■Ktpl  vpovolas  Kai  &ya$vs  ruxnr,  is  preserved  by 
Stobaeus.  (Scrrn.  3;  Fabric.  Bill.  Grace.  L  pp. 
840,  886.) 

2.  Of  Athins,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  very  little  note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  few  lines  and  three  titles,  AiVwAof,  ♦iAo- 
wp&yHQv^  and  Wltoa-nvia.  (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
7.  35;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b.;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 

3.  OfNxxus.  [Eunoxus.] 

4.  Of  Pikria,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
and  descriptive  works,  entitled  Ua\\ri»iK<L,  2vpa- 
koxxtuv  tcriais,  Htp<w«i,  SuctAixa,  Ivpaxowrtiv 
w*pe^yrt<Ttt,  and  irepl  ttjj  dpxW  r&v  MeuffooWi'. 
(Suid.  s.  v.)  Immediately  before,  Suidas  has  the 
entry,  Kpiruv  fypafav  iv  rots  r«riKots.  (Comp. 
Suid.  s.  v.  yiaot  ;  Steph.  Byz.  rWo.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Voss. 
Hist.  Grate,  p.  423,  Westcrmann  ;  Ebcrt,  de  Cri- 
ione  Pieriata  in  Diss.  Sic.  L  p.  138.)       [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (Kpbrttv).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  attached 
to  the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicum.  sec.  Iakos.  i.  3,  vol.  Xli.  p.  445), 
probably  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117.  He  is  perhaps 
the  person  mentioned  by  Martial.  (Epigr.  xi.  60. 
6.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  ( Koaprtruca ) 
in  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galen's 
time  (ibid.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Heracleides  of  Tarcntum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 
The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Galen  (ffnd.\  by  whom 
the  work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  have  been  in- 
serted by  Fabricius  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  his  BilJioth.  Graeca.  He  wrote  also 
a  work  on  Simple  Medicines  (Fir.  1  itSv  'At\£v 
Qaopebcvv)  of  which  the  fourth  book  is  quoted  by 


Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Gen.  ii.  11,  vi.  1, 
voL  xiii.  pp.  516,  8(12);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  may  perhups  bo 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Ep.  xvii.  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenacus.  (xii.  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  bo- 
fore  Christ  (De  Subfig.  Empir.  c  1,  voL  'ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cerealis  in  a.  c.  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  wero 
the  first  who  filled  it  Appian  (B.  C.  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  the  Cereal  ia  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octivianus  erected  the 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho- 
noured in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiii. 
21),  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
fact  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Cercn- 
/io),  that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Drumann,  Gcsch. 
Boms,  i.  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Crit.,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonius  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aediles  cereal  es.  [I*  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kpios),  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gc,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Penes.  (Hcsiod. 
T/woo.  375 ;  Anollod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

CRIUS  (Kpwj),  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetans, 
in  B.  a  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomcnes 
1.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  government,  since  his  colleague  Dema- 
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rntus  was  not  with  him.  Cleomenes  being  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  n  piny  on 
the  word*  Kfior  and  KpuJi  (n  ram),  advising  the 
refractory  Acginetan  to  arm  his  horns  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  vi.  50;  comp.  t.  75  )  It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Dcmaratus  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  bitter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychidcs 
to  the  throne  (vL  65,  66),  Cleomencs  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crius  and  others  delivered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  73;  comp.  05.  &c. ) 
Polycntus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  a  c  480,  and  wijied  off 
the  reproach  of  Medism.    (viii.  9*2.)      [K.  E.] 

CRIXUS  (Kp^or),  a  Onul,  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  generals  in  the  army  of  Sportacus,  u.  c. 
73.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  slaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  in  a  luittle  near  mount  Gar- 
ganus  by  the  consul  L.  Gellius,  in  n.  c.  72. 
Crixus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartncus  soon 
after  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.  (Appian,  R.  C.  i.  116,  dc. ;  Lir.  EpiL 
95.  96  ■  Sill.  Fmgm,  WW.  lib.  iii.)        [L.  S.] 

(  lU)'RYHTS*(Kpci^u\oj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
B.  c.  3"J4,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Ilegeiippus.  [  IlKGESlPPtrsL] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant :  'Anar/xtf1*"0**  "A*roXrwoS<ra,  Vtvtiu- 
wottKifuSu (Athen.  iii.  p.  109,d„  107,*..,  vi.  p.  248, 
b.,  258,  b.  c.,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  a,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  f. ;  Meincke,  Frtvj.  Comm.  Craec.  i. 
pp.  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  565—569.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (KpoKtirai),  n  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croceae,  near  Gythium  in 
Laconia.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [  L.  S.] 

CROCON  (Kp6K<*r),  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  father  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1  j 
Pans.  i.  S8.  $  2  ;  comp.  AncAS.)  [E.  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Or.  Met.  iv.  283  ;  Scrv.  ad  Vinj.  Georg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.S.] 

CROESUS  (Kpo»<roj),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  the  Mennnadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattcs  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (ac.  560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government. 
(Clinton  F.  If.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Thebo  about  B.  c.  574  or 
572.  (Nice],  Damasc.  p.  243,  cd.  Cor.,  supposed 
lo  be  tutu  from  the  Eydian  history  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  GrveJtisclie  Z*-ittaf'eln%  s.  a.  572  B  c) 
He  made  war  first  on  the  Ephcaians,  and  aftcr- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.    He  was  meditating  an  attempt 
to  aubdue  the  insular  Greeks  also,   when  either 
Bias  or  Pittacus  turned   him    from   his  purpose 
by  a  clever  fable  (Herod,  i.  27);   and  instead  of 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  alliance  with 
them.    Croesus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halts, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  Lyciana  and 
Cilicians.    His  dominions  now  extended  from  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurus  on  the  south, 
and  included  the  Lydian*,  Phrygians  M  vaunt. 
Mariandynians,  Chalybes,  Pnphlngonians,  the  Thv- 
nian  and   Bithyninn   Thracians,  the  Cariana,  Io- 
nian a,  Dorians,  Aeoliana,  and  Pamphylians.  TV 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth   drew  "to  his  coin 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (trotptcrral)  of  Greere. 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  him  the  king  exhi^ 
bited  nil  his  treasures,  and  then  asked  him  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had   finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beautiful  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.    After  the  departure  of  Solon, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribution  for 
his  pride.    He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  was 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  all  his  comrades  in 
manly  accomplishments.      Ilia   name  was  Aty*. 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  should  perish  by 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and   in  spite  of  all  hit 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dream.  Hit 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  father's  life  by  suddenly 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  saw  Croe- 
sus in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.  Adnutus. 
the  unfortunate  slayer  of  Atya,  killed  himself  on 
hi*  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  up  to  grief  for 
two  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croesus, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  the 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm.  Before, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  looked  to 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  oracles  for  coun- 
sel ;  and  in  both  points   he  was  deceived.  In 
addition  to  the  oracles  nmong  the  Greeks,  he  con- 
sulted that  of  Amnion  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  he  pot 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  sending  messengers  to 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  be  was 
then  doing.    The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Amptus- 
raua  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  cor- 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herod ouu. 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  Pytho, 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  bearers 
of  them  to  inquire  whether   he  should  march 
against  the  Persians  and  whether  there  was  any 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  allies.  The 
reply  of  both  oracles  was  that,  if  he  marched 
against  the  Persians  he  would  overthrow  a  great 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the 
moat  powerful  among  the  Greeks.    He  of  course 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after 
the  event,  to  his  own  ;  and  he  sent  presents  to 
each  of  the  Delphians  who  in  return  granted  to 
him  and  his  people  the  privileges  of  priority  in 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  charges,  "and 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  (wpofieurrrjtijy  xal  ars- 
\tlriw  koI  wpotiplvy,  and  thnt  any  one  of  thesa 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  rights  of  cituea- 
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ship  (ytriatiai  &t\<f>6v).  Croesns,  having  now 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  oracle,  con- 
sulted it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  his 
monarchy  would  last  long.  Tho  Pythia  replied 
that  he  should  floe  along  the  Hermus,  when  a 
mule  became  king  over  the  Medes.  By  this  mule 
was  signified  Cyrus,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  his  father  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede,  Croesus,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medea, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  ho  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distracted 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peisistrntus  and 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
just  come  off  victorious  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.  Croesus  therefore 
sent  presents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  a  favour.  All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was*  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.  Croesus,  having  now  fully  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod.  1.  71),  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, marched  across  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boundary  betweeon  the  Medo- Persian  empire  and 
his  own.  The  pretext  fur  his  aggression  wus  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  (whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Ptcrii,  near  Sinopc,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyrus, 
and  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night,  (b.  c.  546.)  The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  offer  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  was  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croesus  marched  hick  to  Sardis,  with  the 


intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruitin 
his  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  th 


return  of  spring.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
requesting  theif  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  mercenary 
troops.  Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
lielore  Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an- 
nounced. Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battlo,  and  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  battle 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus,  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hasten  his  allies.  One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
Eurybatus,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Eu- 
RYDATUa],  and  before  any  help  could  arrive, 
Sardis  was  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
after  Croesus  had  reigned  14  years,  and  had  been 
besieged  14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  546,  b.  c.) 
Croesus  was  tak  en  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by  Cyrus,  together  with  14  Lydian  youths, 
probably  as  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
whom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
But  as  Croesus  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
of  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
firo  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  tho  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divino  protection,  aud  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  tho  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  liarene,  near  Ecbatana, 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  A  raxes.  Before  passing  the 
river,  however,  he  sent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambyses,  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  Croesus  to  ad  viae  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Prcxaspcs  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34) ; 
but,  after  Cambyses  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  was  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesias's  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod,  i.  6,  7,  26—94,  130,  155,  207, 
208,  iii.  14,  34—36,  v.  36,  vi.  37,  125,  viii. 
35 ;  Ctesias,  Pertiea,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72,  p.  36,  Bckker ;  Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot  Cod. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31;  Plut.  Sol.  27; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  31—34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  further  particulars  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  (Cyrop  i.  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vL  2,  vii.  1 — 4,  viii.  2.)    [P.  S.] 

C  ROM  US  (Kpw^of),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  fmm 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (K/x»-f8ijj  or 
Kporfw),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  528,  ii.  Ill,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (KpoVwj),  tho  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  tho  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
maus.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (KpoVioj),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. (Porphyr.  VU.  If**.  20 ;  Eusob.  Hut.  Etrk*. 
vi.  19.)  Nemesius  (tie  Atum.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  irtpi  irakiyyt¥9(Tias%  and  Origen  is 
said  to  have  diligently  studied  the  works  of  Cro- 
nins.  (Suid. a.v.'Il{*ytryt.)  Porphyrins  also  state*, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  faWes  of  the 
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Homeric  poems  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
Is  all  we  know  about  Cronitu,  although  he  appears 
to  hare  been  very  distinguished  among  the  later 
Pythagoreans.  [L.  8.] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraver  of  gems,  who  lived 
between  the  times  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  4;  Visconti,  Oeuv.  dw.  ii. 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (KpdVoi),  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
mnrried  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronus. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  137,  452,  Ac. ;  Apollod.  L  1.  §3, 
ice.)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  un- 
manned his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnvcs.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Ge  and  Uranus.  [Zxus.]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Sotumus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.    [Saturxus.]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (KpoVor),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius,  as  be  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  224 ;  PoiU.  Attr.  ii.  77.)  [L.  S.] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
consul,  b.  c.  49.  [Lbntulus.] 

CTEATUS.  [Molionks.] 

CTE'SIAS  (KtiJitum).  1.  Of  Cnidus  in  Carta, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchus.  (Suid. 
a  v.  Krfauu;  Eudocia,  p.  268  ;  Teeta,  Ckil.  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  was  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  b.  c  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  a  c.  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxes 
and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  b.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  And*,  i.  8.  $  27.)  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Tzetzes  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  b.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  comp. 
Plut.  Aria*.  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is  about  a.  a  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court ;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  n  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 
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mere  probability.  There  are  two  accounts  res- 
pecting his  return  to  Cnidus.  It  took  place  at  the 
time  when  C«non  was  in  Cyprus.  Ctesias  himself 
had  simply  stated,  that  he  asked  Artaxerxes  and 

obtained  from  him  the  permission  to  return.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  account,  Conon  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  him  advice  as  to  the 
means  of  humbling  the  Lacedaemonians.  Conon 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  delivered  to 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  staying 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  for  this 
purpose  to  Ctesias,  the  latter  inserted  a  passage  in 
which  be  made  Conon  desire  the  king  to  send 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  very  useful 
person  there.  (Plut.  Artcut.  21.)  The  latter  ac- 
count is  not  recommended  by  any  strong  internal 
probability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  Ctesias 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit.  How 
long  Ctesias  survived  his  return  to  Cnidus  is  un- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all 
the  information  that  was  attainable  in  that  coun- 
try, and  wrote  —  1.  A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia  (Tltpautd)  with  the  view  of  giving  his 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refute  the 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his  history,  so 
far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  from  the  Persian  archives 
($i<p64pat  ficunkiKcd),  or  the  official  history  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  the  country.  This  important  work 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  was 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  books, 
of  the  great 

elation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656)  speaks  of  Ctesias  as 
irvyyptyas  rd  'Aaavpuucd  tea}  rd  TUpautd.  The 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  Persia 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  u  e.  to  the  year  B.  c  398. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  form  and  style  of  this  work 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history 
of  the  East.  (Dionys.  HaL  De  Comp.  Verb.  10; 
Demetr.  Phal.  De  Elvcut.  §§  212,  215.)  All  that 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  ia 
Photius  (Cod.  72),  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  others.  Of  the  first  portion,  which 
contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  ia  no 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  tint 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Diodorus, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  Cte- 
sias. There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesias, 
especially  in  their  chronology,  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise  derived  his 
information  from  eastern  sources.  These  discre- 
pancies can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  ia 
different  places  and  under  different  circumstances. 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  by 
official  persons,  and  those  used  by  Derosus  were 
the  work  of  priests ;  both  therefore  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was  per- 
haps strictly  true  in  all  its  details.    The  part  of 


.  The  first  six  contained  the  history 
Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  foan- 
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Ctcsias'a  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Pontius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctcsias  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  wo  must  remember,  that  be  is 
expressly  reported  to  hare  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  And  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  im probable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  a*  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.    These  considerations  sufficiently 
account,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctcsias  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positive  evidence  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the 
occurrences  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  straps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.     Suidas  («.  v.  Uip^nXa) 
mentions,  that  Pampliila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 
bis  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  ('lySiud)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Pbotius, 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  np  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesins  was  looked 
upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  bis  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
country :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
therefore  be  regarded  ns  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  bis  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
as  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  facts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 
they  were — 3.  TUpl  'Optiv,  which  consisted  of  at 
lcait  two  books.  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  21  ;  Stab.  Frort. 
a  18.)  4.  Ittplvhavt  'Koias  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  r. 
ZLlywasX,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Utptr'i- 
yrf<rts  of  which  Stepbanus  Byzantiua  (».  v.  Koo*nj) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  n«pi  lUrmiwv  (Plut. 
de  Fluv,  19),  and  6.  ITcpl  tw  kotA  nj»  'Aoi'ov 
(p6f<av.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  c<L  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  bis  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the 
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Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sepa- 
rately by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  8vo., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  become  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  thneo  abridgments, 
together  with  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gottingcn,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Dalir, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric.  ItiU. 
Qraec.  ii.  p.  740,  &c  ;  Rettig,  (Jtesiae  Cnidii  Vita 
cum  ajtpendice  de  librit  Llesioe,  Hanov.  1827,  8vo.; 
K.  L.  Blum,  Herodot  und  Ctesias,  Heidelb.  1836, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  Ephcsus,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  TlfpariU.  His  age  isquitc  unknown.  Welcker 
(/Jer  Ejpisck  tycl.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musacus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Pcrseis,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  iu  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Krvcietos).  1.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dem.  5),  that  Hermip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (ap.  Phlegm,  de  Longaev.  2), 
Cte&ibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  1 04, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  Tltpl  QiXoacHpias,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Fit.  X  Orut.  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athcnacus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Athen.  L 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  1 62.)  [  L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Knfritos),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B.  c.  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Eucrgetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  father  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-dock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (SSpav- 
Au)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruvius  (lib.  vii.  prncf.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  havo  been  the  father,  of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  /JeAoiroifcrd  has  also  sometimes  l«en 
attributed  to  him.  ( Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12 ;  Plin.  //. 
N.  vii.  37 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497  ;  Philo 
By  taut.  ap.  Vet.  Math.  pp.  66,  67,  72  j  Fabric. 
BitJ.  Grate,  vol.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTE'SICLES  (KTTferucAijr),  tho  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xfiovtKu  or  xp4v°')i  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athcnacus  (vi.  p. 
272,  x.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samoa,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  <500\  n.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi» 
teles*  [L.  U.j 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures,  representing  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  story  of  Laodamia.  (Plin.  //.  A',  xxxv.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilua  (Plin. 
xxxv.  37),  a  contemporary  of  Apcllcs.   [L.  U.] 

CTKSILAUS.  [Crksilauk.] 

CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pupil  and  per- 
hnj»  brother  of  Apcllcs,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
xxxr.  40.  §  33;  Suid.  t.  v.  'AweAAijs.)  [L.  U.] 

CTE'SIPHON  (KTn<r«^r).  1.  A  son  of 
LeoBihenes  of  Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Aes- 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 
[Axscuinks;  Dxmokthknxk.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c.  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phrynon  of 
Rlmmnus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Eubocan  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ton  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  314,  371 ;  Argura. 
ail  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  336  ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU. 
Lrg.  cc.  4,  1 2,  1 4 ;  Harpocrat  t.  v.  Kn)<ri<po»y.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Bocotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  (Farttll.  Min.  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (PluL  de  Fluv.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  tcoKafpoi,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pergamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  S.1 

CTESIPHON,  artist  [Chkiuutiiron.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Knfrriwwoj).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astydameia.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ; 
ii.  19.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  &c,  xxiu  285, 
Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KTifrimroj).  1.  [Ciiabrias, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (De  Fluv. 
5.)  [L.  S.] 

CTE'SIUS  (Knfffiot),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlyus  and  of 


Hermes.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  473;  Paus.  L  81.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name.  (Horn.  Od. 
xv.  413.)  [L.S.] 


CTESYLLA  (KrifoT/AAa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  bland  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Herraochares 
Antoninus  Liheralis  (Met.  1 )  relates  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius.  [Aconthts.]  Huttmann  (AfytJtoi. 
ii.  p.  135,  Stc)  thinks  that  Ctesylla  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  was  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  bouic  love  affair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  ItUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infant*  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
whom  libations  of  milk  were  offered.  Cunae 
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fies  a  cradle,  and  rutna  or  rumis  was  in  ancient 
I<atin  the  same  as  mamma,  a  mother*  breast. 
(August,  de  CiviL  Dei,  iv.  10,  &c. ;  Lactant  i.  20, 
36  ;  Varro,  ap.  Non.  p.  167,  op.  Dunat.  ad  TemL 
Ph'orm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L.  S.J 

CUBI'DIUS.  [Cobidas.] 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Txrbntius  Cullko,  belonged  to  a  £sxoily 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  considers- 
ble  distinction.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2.  $  5.)  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  a. a 201. 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  followed 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  pileus  or  cap  of 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave;  and  subse- 
quently, on  the  death  of  Scipio,  ho  attended  hi* 
funeral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  again  on  his  head,  and  be  likewise  di*tri- 
butcd  tnulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  among  the  attend- 
ants of  the  funeral. 

In  ft  c  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  complain  that 
Hannibal  was  forming  the  design  of  making  war 
upon  tho  Romans  in  conjunction  with  Antwchui 
In  ac  1 87  Culleo  was  praetor  percgrinua,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  this  year  as  the 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
money  of  Antiochus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  and  his  le- 
gates. This  appointment  was  made  under  a  plebis- 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  which  referred  to 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  Culleo  had  paid 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Scipios  probably  supported  his  appointment  for 
that  reason  ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  was  brought  sbout 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  in  reality 
an  enemy  to  the  family,  and  bad  been  guilty  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  honours  he  bad  paid  to  his  deli- 
verer from  captivity.  But  however  this  may  be, 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  condemned  by  him; 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that  he  was 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  was  so  clear  that  be 
dared  not  acquit  even  his  friends. 

In  B.C  184,  Culleo  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  one  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinissa  and  Carthage 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
(Liv.  xxx.  43,  45,  xxxiii.  47,  xxxviii.  42,  55, 
xxxix.  32,  xlii.  35  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  2.  §  5;  Pint. 
Apnphth.  p.  1 96.) 

2.  Q.  Txrkntiuk  Cullko,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c  58,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  ba- 
nished. He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  hia  banishment  and  after- 
wards to  obtain  his  recall.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  two  years  afterwards  as  one  of  the  minor 
pontiffs.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  B.  c.  43  passing  over  from 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lcntulua.  Culleo  was 
placed  by  Lepidus  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Alps ;  but  he  allowed  Antony  to  cross  them  with- 
out offering  any  resistance.  (Cic  ad  AtU  iii.  15, 
de  llarutp.  Rap.  6,  ad  Fata.  x.  34,  com  p.  ad 
Fr.  ii.  2,  ad  AIL  viiu  12 ;  Appian,  A  C.  iii.  81) 
L.  CULLE'OLUS,  proconsul,  perhaps  of  JUy 
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ricum,  about  b.  c.  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero's 
letters  are  addressed  (ad  Fatn.  ziii.  41,  42),  waa 
probably  one  of  the  TcrentiL 

CUMA'NUS,  VENTl'DIUS.    [Frlix,  An- 

TONIUR.) 

CUNCTATOR,  a  surname  given  to  Q.  Fabius 
Maxiraus,  who  fought  against  Hannibal 

CUPI'DO  was,  like  Amor  and  Volnptas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  from  Greece.    (Cic.  ap.  LactanU 

1.  20.  14 ;  Plaut  Cure.  i.  1,  3;  see  Eros.)  [L.S.] 
C.  CUPIE'NNIUS.    1.  A  person  to  whom 

Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  D.  c.  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  a  flairs  of  the  inhabitant*  of 
liuthrotum,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendxhip 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien- 
nius  and  Cicero  himself.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xvi.  16,  D.) 
2.  The  Cupiennius  attacked  by  Horace  (Sat.  l 

2.  36)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennius  Li  bo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  bearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius ;  but  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
story  is  related  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  220.)  [L.  S.] 

CURETES.  [Zku*.] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.  c,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus.  [Dkntatus.]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Curius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIAT1A  GENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  Livy  (L 
30,  com  p.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  Patre$.  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  a  c 
401  and  138  wo  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  bo  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  freedmen  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Alban  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Romans 
brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
cunning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
some  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Horatii  as  Albans.  (Liv.  i.  24,  &c.  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  11,  &c;  Plut.  ParaU.  Gr.  eL  Horn.  16; 
Flor.  L  3 ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Vir.  III.  4  ;  Zonar.  vii. 
6 ;  Niebuhr,  Hut.  of  Rome*  L  p.  348 ;  comp. 
Horatius.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatia 
gens,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  arc  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fistus.  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
see  Curiatius.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIUS.  1.  P.  Curiatius,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  B.  c  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 
P.  Curiatius  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Metilius 
and  M.  Minucius,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  agaiust 
Sergius  and  Virginius,  two  military  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
plo's  sufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  v. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  Curiatius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  n.  c. 
138,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  9)  as 
a  homo  infimut.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick- 


named Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  i 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service,  (lav.  EpiL 
55;  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  §3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cur.  Trigs,  or  C.  Cur.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his  ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  199,  Ac.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Curiatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIUS  MATERNUS.  [Matbrnur] 
CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  B.  c.  174,  in  the  place  of  C.  Maniilius 
Vitulus,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xlL26.) 

2.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  praetor  in  &  c.  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchus'*  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
ho  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cossua.  (Cic  BruL  32,  de  Invent.  L 
43,  de  Oral.  ii.  23,  33 ;  SchoL  Bob.  in  Argum. 
Oral,  in  Clod,  et  Curion. ;  Pseud.-Cic.  ad  Herettn. 
ii.  20;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  41.) 

3.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  B.c.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Snturninus  was  murdered,  Curio  waa  with 
the  consuls.  In  a.  c  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Marsic  war  broke  out,  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Arcbclaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken,  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  B.  c.  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  praetorshtp,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
tho  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma- 
cedonia as  bis  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  against 
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the  DardanianB  and  Moesians  with  grent  success. 

He  was  the  lint  Roman  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  far  an  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71,  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Darduuians.  Curio  appears  to  have  hence- 
forth remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  public  affairs.   He  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.    When  the  punishment  of 
the  Catilinarian  'conspirators  was  discussed  in  the 
senate,  Curio  also  spoke,  aud  afterwards  expressed 
his  satisfaction  With  Cicero's  measures.    In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  having  violated  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  favour  of  Clodius, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesar ;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant.    This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citizens.  In  a.  c  57  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;  he  died  four 
yean  later,  b.  c.  53.    Like  his  father  and  bis  son, 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  somo  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  on 
various  occasions;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  othen  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  his  mind  was  altogether  unculti- 
vated ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.  With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  duriug 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  his  hearers. 
His  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  defi- 
ciencies as  his  orations,    (The  numerous  passages 
iu  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli'i  Onom,  TulL  iu  p.  525,  &c  ;  camp.  Plut. 
SuiL  14;  Appian,  Milkrid.  6*0;  Kutrop.  vi.  2; 
Oroa.  iv.  23;  Suet  Cats.  9,  49,  52  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5  ;  Plin.  //.  A*, 
vii.  12;  Solin.  i.  6  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  70.) 

4.  C  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fligate character.  He  was  married  to  Fukia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  lie  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  iu  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  oUice  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  u,  c  50.    Curio,  who  was  as 
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reckless  in  squandering  money  as  he  was  insatiable 

in  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  time  contracted  enor- 
mous debts,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  oat  of 
his  difficulties  except  by  an  utter  confusion  of  the 
affaire  of  the  republic    It  was  believed  that  he 
Would  direct  his  power  and  influence  as  tribune 
against  Caesar,  and  at  first  he  did  so ;  but  Caesar, 
who  was  anxious  to  gain  over  some  of  the  influen- 
tial men  of  the  city,  paid  all  Curio'B  debts  on  con- 
dition of  his  abandoning  the  Pompeian  part  v. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  Curio 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  person  at  once  to  turn 
his  back  upon  his  former  friends.    At  first  be 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar;  by  and  by  be 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality  ;  and  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  himself  and  the 
Pompeian  party,  he  brought  forward  some  laws 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  but  which 
would  afford  him  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting 
bis  friends.    When  it  was  demanded  that  Caesar 
should  lay  down  his  imperium  before  coming  to 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  should  do  the  , 
same.     This  demand  itself  was  as  fair  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  was  impure.  Pom- 
pey shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  anything  that 
was  fair,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  reality  he  did 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.    Curio  therefore 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  him  as 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant ;  but, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  neutrality 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Pompey 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  impcriuiu, 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememics,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.    This  ex- 
cited Pompey'a  indignation  so  much,  that  he  with- 
drew to  n  suburban  villa.    Curio,  however,  conti- 
nued to  net  his  part  in  the  senate ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  dis- 
miss one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to 
Syria.    Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  the 
command  by  demanding  back  from  Caesar  a  legion 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  B.  c.  53 ;  and  Caesar 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  which,  however, 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  winter- 
quarters  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Claudius  Marcellus  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  a  soc- 
cessor  of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out,  and  whether 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  bis  imperium? 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  refused  to 
do  the  latter.  Curio  repeated  bis  former  proposal, 
that  both  the  proconsuls  should  lay  down  their 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  a  large 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  had  always  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obedience  to 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  was  a  report  that  Caesar 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  he 
proposed  that  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capua 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  against  Cae- 
sar. Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, and  prevented  the  consul's  command  being 
obeyed.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  colleague, 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushed  out  of  the  city  to 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  under 
take  the  command  of  nil  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic  Curio  now  could  not  interfere, 
as  he  could  not  quit  the  city  in  the  character  of 
tribune  ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people,  and 
cillcd  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  consuls  not  to 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  army.    But  he  w  as  not 
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listened  to.  Amid  these  disputes  the  year  of 
Curio's  tribuneahip  was  coming  to  its  close,  and  as 
he  had  good  reason  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.  Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Abenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar's  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  who 
followed  in  Curio's  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partizans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na. He  and  his  army  received  them  as  men  per- 
secuted, and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  seal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  b.  c  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.  Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  lulled,  and  taken  pri- 
soners, and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands,  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  But  he  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained for  Curio's  father,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero's 
amiable  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero's  44  Epictolae  ad  Familiares" 
are  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p. 
526,  dec.;  camp.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c;  VelL  Pat. 
ii.  48,  55;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c. ;  Suet.  Caes. 
29,  36,  <U  Qar.  Bhet.  1;  Tacit,  de  Oar.  Orat.  37; 
Liv.  EpiL  109,  110;  Plut.  Caes.  29,  &c,  Pomp. 
58  ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  60,  &c ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76' ; 
Schol.  Bob.  In  Aryum.  ad  Cic.  Orat.  m  Clod,  et 
Cvr.\  [L.  S..1 

CL'RI'TIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Sabine  word  enru,  a  lance  or 
spoar,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
the  symbol  of  the  imperium  and  mancipium,  and 
would  accordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Fast,  ii  477,  vi.  49;  Macrob.  Sal. 
L  9.)  Hartung  (Die  Relig.der  Bom.  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride's  hair  was 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  sword.  (Plut  QuaesL  Bom.  87  ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RILTS.  1.  M\  Curius,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M*.  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  o£» 
fices  between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7.) 

2.  M'.  Curius,  is  known  only  through  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  B.  c.  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife's  confine- 
ment, made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Crassus  spoke  for  Curius.  Craesus  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client 
This  trial  (Curiana  cawa),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orat.  L  39,  56,  57,  ii.  6,  32,  54, 
Brut.  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  Caecin.  18,  Topic. 
10.) 

5.  M\  Cnura  (is  in  some  editions  called  M\ 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (conso- 
brinus)  of  C.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urbanus  in  &  c  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodius.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  Familiares 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Pott  Beditum  in  Senate  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius's  father,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus.  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  1 9, 
ad  Quint.  Fral.  i.  4,  pro  Flacc.  18.) 

4.  M\  Curius,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (urbanitas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero's  frecdman, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  a  c.  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  B.  c.  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Achaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticus  and  Cicero  were  to  be  the  heirs 
of  his  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
Atticus  the  rest.  Among  Cicero's  letters  to  his 
friends  there  are  three  addressed  to  Curius  (vii. 
23-26),  and  one  (vii.  29)  is  addressed  by  Curius 
to  Cicero.  (Cic  ad.  Fam.  viii.  5,  6,  xiii.  7, 1 7,  50, 
xvi.  4,  5,  9,  11,  ad  Att.  vii.  2,  8,  xvi.  3.) 

5.  M\  Curius,  a  man  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  however,  was  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic  PktL  v.  5, 
viii.  9.) 

6.  C.  Curius  n  brother-in-law  of  C.  Rabirias 
(the  murderer  of  Saturninus),  and  father  of  the 

C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rnhirius.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  called  prinocpt  ordinu  equettru.  He  was  the 
largest  fanner  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
shewing  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  public  money,  and 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire ;  but 
he  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
Rabir.  perd.  3,  pro  Rahir.  Post.  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  Curius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  B.  c 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  kid 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.C.  v.  137),  who  was  iu  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  de  Petit  Com.  3,  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  426, 
and  Ascon.  in  Top.  Cand.  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic 
adAtL  i.  1;  Sallust,  CatiL  17,  23,  2G;  Appian, 

D.  C.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.1 
CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  LFortu- 

NATIANUS.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Caesar's  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey's  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibius 
Curius.  (Caes.  B.  C  L  24  ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  20,  ix. 
6;  QuintiLvi.  3.  §73.)  [L.S.] 

CUROPALATES.  [Codinus.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  censor  in  b.  c.  393. 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  u,  c.  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vl  5,  11,  ix.  34.) 

2.  Sr.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  b.  c.  380.  (Liv.  vi.  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
made  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  in  B,  c.  340.  In  k.  c.  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
time  in  B.  c  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Samnite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place 


I  of  the  consul  L.  Camillas,  who  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  his  magister  equitum, 
Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  surnamed  Maximus,  were 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  time. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  doobt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspices  he  had  taken  be- 
fore marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Fabius 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  but  with  the 
express  command  to  avoid  every  engagement  with 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator's  absence.  But 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  drown  into  a  battle 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  place  called  Imbrinium 
or  Imbrivium,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy.  Papirius  was  fearfully  exasperated  at  this 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  army  to  punish  the  offender.  He  was  pre- 
vented, however,  from  carrying  his  intention  into 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathized  with  Fa- 
bins,  and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  mutiny. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  his  behalf. 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  though  with- 
out forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  army,  lie 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  tyrant,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  his  army,  he 
was  defeated  in  the  first  bottle  he  fought  again*t 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  condescended  to 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers  by  promising 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  he  ob- 
tained a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Samnites, 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  country 
far  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  year, 
on  condition  that  they  should  clothe  his  whole 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Papirius 
thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  a 
triumph. 

In  B.  c.  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  consul 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  again  under- 
took the  command  against  the  Samnites  in  Apulia. 
It  was  however  uncertain,  oven  in  the  days  of 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  year  conducted 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirius  as  bis  magis- 
ter equitum.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Papirius 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  his  camp  was  reduced 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnites,  who  cut  off 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  have  been  lost,  had  he 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  his  colleague,  (j. 
Publilius  Philo.  He  continued  his  operations  in 
Apulia  in  the  year  B  c.  319  also,  for  which  he 
was  likewise  np|K>inted  consul.  About  this  tiro* 
the  Tarentines  offered  to  act  as  mediators  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnites,  but  were  haughtily 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites  :  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Luceria  to  its 
fate.  Seven  thousand  Samnites  at  Luceria  arc 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  the  Frentanians, 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostages. 
After  these  things  were  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  second  triumph. 

In  B.  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  the  consulship 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Although  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on,  neither 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  Publilius  Philo  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  iu  the  cam- 
paigns of  that  year,  which  were  couducted  by 
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dictator*,  while  the  consols  are  said  to  hare  re- 
named at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
state  of  thing*. 

In  B.  c  31 3  Papirius  was  invested  with  his  fifth 
(or  sixth)  consulship.  The  war  against  the  Sam- 
nites  was  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  their 
favour.  It  was,  as  Livy  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.  In  n.  c.  309  Papirius  was  made  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
save  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore. His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  Q.  Fabius,  who  had 
once  been  his  magister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
been  sacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.  The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcius.  ,  The  position  of  the 
enemy,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.  Soon  after,  however, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
completely  defeated.  The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arms  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  hung  out  during  processions.  This  triumph  is 
the  last  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
pirius, whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.  He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
roused  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  pence  of  Cau- 
dium, and  led  her  to  victory.  But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  popular,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier. He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.  He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could :  be  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  23,  29.  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  38,  40;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Vir.  IU.  31;  Eutrop.  ii.  4;  Oros.  iii.  15;  Dion 
Cass.  Excerpt.  Vat.  p.  32,  Ac,  ed.  Stun;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  IlUt.  of  Rome,  iii.  pp.  192 
—250.) 

4.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  b.  c.  272.    (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  6.) 

5.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
3,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
father.  He  was  made  consul  in  n.  c.  293  with 
Sp.  Carvilius  Maximns,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Samnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  made 
immense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
into  their  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 
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them  to  retreat.  Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro* 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
mum,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.  He 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aquilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Carvilius.  Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi- 
lius should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nites, in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fied  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.  They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvilius  near  Herculaneum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper  hand.  Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  .win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasiou 
was  very  rich ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  which  his  father  hnd  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  $olurium  horoloyutm,  or  a  sun- dud,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  B.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Stunuites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucaniaus,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thoso 
nations  were  thus  reduced.  On  bis  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  x. 
9,  88,  39 — 47;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  8; 
Frontin,  de  Aquaed.  \.  6,  Slrutey.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  //. 
N.  viL  60,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  pp.  390,  &c, 
524,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  tho 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  falsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magius  Caccilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  37.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RTIA  GENS,  an  obscure  patricinn  gens, 
of  whom  only  ono  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  b.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
fact  that,  in  b.  c  57,  C.  Curtius  Pcducacanus  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  PsnucAKAKUS,  Philo, 
and  Postumus  or  Postumius.  For  those  who 
axe  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  see 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  tho  victory  of  hu. 
party  in  b.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  the  powsioa 
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of  an  estate  at  Fundi,  which  had  MaBP*  ta  C.  I 
Sextilius  Rufus.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xiv  6  10.)  IL.  S.] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mancia.] 

CU'RTIUS.     1.  MKTTUSorMBTIUsCURTIUS, 

a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romulus.    During  the 
war  between  the  Roman*  and  Sabines,  which  arose 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabine, 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Roman  arx.    \\  hen 
the  Roman  army  was  drawn  up  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  armies, 
Mettut  Curtiu.  on  the  part  of  the  Sabinea,  and 
Hostus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  waa  shun.  While 
Curtius  waa  glorying  in  his  victory,  Romulus  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fought  on  horseback,  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  hi.  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  forum.    However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  hi.  Sabines. 
Peace  was  won  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  waa 
henceforth  called  laru,  Curtius,  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Liv.  L  12,  &c;  Dionys.  IL  42  ,  \arr. 
L  L.  v.  148  ;  Plut.  Romul.  13.)     This  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius ; 
but  there  are  two  other  tradition.,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  Mt,  IH 
formed  a  great  chn«m.    All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aruspices 
were  consulted  nbout  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome's  greatness  waa  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.    A\  hen  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citiien 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded. 
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and  having  mounted  his  Bteed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.    This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  a  c. 
362.  (Liv.  vii.  6;  Varro,  /.  c;  VaL  Max.  v.  6.  § 2; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xv.  18;  Festus,  $.  v.  Curtilacum  ; 
Plut.  Parallel.  Afin.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  1,  65,  &c.; 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  18.)    According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  lacu.  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  b.  c  445.  (Varr.  L.L. 
t.  150.)    But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  bidental,  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning,  seem,  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  (//.  M 
xv.  18)  relates  of  it.    All  that  we  can  infer  with 
aafetv  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus"  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  mav 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  as  tradition  has  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  osttntum 
/'alale.    In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  nnd  at  the 
same  time  syralwlicnlly  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  waa  offered  there,  which  may 
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have  given  rise  to  the  story  about  the  self-sacrifict 
of  Curtms.  (Suet.  Auff.  67;  Stat.  Si/v.  i.  I.) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accuser,  waa  killed  in  the  tinw 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  even  before, 
hv  C.  Marius,  near  the  lake  Serviliua.  (Cic  pro 
Sett.  Rote.  32;  Senec.  de  I'rtrvid.  3.) 

3.  C.  Curtius,  probably  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
lost  his  property  during  the  proscription  of  Sulla, 
and  went  into  exile.     Subsequently,  however,  b* 
was  allowed  to  return  through  the  mediation  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from 
early  youth.  In  a.  c.  45  Caesar  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.     In  the  same  y ear,  Caesar  At- 
tributed Hnds  among  his  veterans  in  Italy;  and 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  be  bad 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  Volaterrae,  and 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  again,  applied  to 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  his  behalf.     Cicero  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Orca,  the  legal* 
of  Caesar,  who  superintended  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  him  to 
spare  the  property  of  Curtius,  since  the  loss  of  it 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fanu  xiii.  5.) 

4.  P.  Curtius,  a  brother  of  Q.  Salassus,  was  be- 
headed in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  a.  c  45,  for  he  had  formed  a  secret 
understanding  with  some  Spaniards  tbat  Cn.  Pom- 
peius, if  he  should  come  to  a  certain  town  for  the 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  apprehended 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Caesar.  (Ck. 
ad  Fam.  >i.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verres,  is  called 
judex  quaestioniti  concerning  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  (Cic  us  Verr.  i.  CI.) 

6.  Q.  Curtius,  a  good  and  well-educated  young 
man,  brought  in  B.  c.  54  the  charge  of  ambitus 
against  C,  Memmius,  who  waa  then  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  fr.  iu.  2.)  We  possess 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Curtius  ap- 
pears, together  with  that  of  M.  Silanus  and  Cn. 
I  ioniums.  The  types  of  these  coins  differ  from 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  Romas 
coins;  and  Fxkhel  (Doctr.  Ar«nu  v.  p.  200)  con- 
jectures, that  those  three  men  were  perhaps  trium- 
virs for  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  and  thai 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distance  from  Home. 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  once,  wbfl* 


dining  with  Augustus,  availed  himself  of  a  joke 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the  table, 
out  of  the  window.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.)  Some 
writers  suppose,  though  without  any  apparent 
reason,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Curtius  Attica* 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  [ATTtci/S, 
Curtius.]  [  L.  s.  ; 

CU'RTIUS  A'TTICUS.  [Atticus,  p.4l3,a.] 
CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.  [Lupus.] 
CU'RTIUS  MONTA'N US.  [Montagus.] 
CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  [Born*] 
Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  historia* 
of  Alexander  the  Great.     Respecting  his  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  ia  not  a  single  pa&aage  in 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  positively  said  to 
reler  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.    One  Curtius 
Rufus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  SI  )  and 
Pliny  (Ep.  vii.  27),  and  a  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  occur* 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Suetonius 
treated  in  his  work  **  De  Claris  Rhetoribus."  But 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  of  them  is  th* 
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as  our  Q.  Curtius,  though  it  may  be,  as  F. 
A.  Wolf  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  is  the  same  as  the  histo- 
rian. This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com- 
pels us  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Curtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.  There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
work  which  contain  allnsions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  nunc  tamen 
longa  pace  cuncla  rtfoventey  tub  tutela  Iiomanae 
munMetudinit  aci/uiascit ;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  haviug  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  mid  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  pas- 
sage is  framed  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  tl»e  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantino  or  even  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  that  the  work  was  the  production 
of  a  modern  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beriensis,  who  died  in  a.  d.  118*2,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.  AU  modern  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severn*, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
same  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
suggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  of  them  is  the  writer's  own;  both  are 
artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
clear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
not  free  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy*s  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
hero.  The  author  drew  his  materials  from  good 
sources,  such  as  Clcitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Pto- 
lemneUR,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
torical criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
without  more  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
early  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
times united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
sist of  only  nine  books;  and  Glarcanus  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Ccllarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
the  so  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14  th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola- 
tions. Hence  the  text  appears  very  different  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindeliuus  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  edition* 
arc  the  Juntinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F.  Modins,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Pop  ma, 
Loccenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassburg,  1640,  and  Ch.  Celkrius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4 to.  Among  the  modern  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1.  that  of  Schmieder 
(Gottingen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Bnumstark  (Stuttgard,  1829),  and 
J.  Mutxell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critical  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them : 
Niebuhr  **Zwei  klassiche  Lat.  Schriftsteller  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts,"  in  his  Kteine  Sckn/Un,  i. 
p.  305,  Ac. ;  Buttmann,  Uebtr  das  Leben  des  Ge- 
svhv  hischrcibcrt  Q.  Curtius  Rufus.  In  liezkJtung 
auf  A.  Hirfs  AbhandL  u'ber  denselb.  GeyenUuud, 
Berlin,  1820 ;  G.  Pinzger,  Ueber  das  ZeUalter  des 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  in  Sccbods's  Arckiv  fur  P/uloto- 
ow,  1824,  i.  1,  p.  91,  &c  [L.  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  (magnster)  of 
the  company  that  farmed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  B.  c  45.  (Cic, 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FAD  US.  [Fanua] 

CYAMl'TES  (KwoMiTtjr),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausanias  (L  37.  §  3) 
says,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [  L.  S.  J 

CY'ANE  {Kuamr}),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  welL  The 
Syracusans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
sacrifice.  (Diod.  v.  4 ;  Ov.  MeL  v.  412,  &c)  A 
daughter  of  Lipnrus  was  likewise  called  Cyano. 


(Diod.  v.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CYANIPPUS  (KmoWoj),  a  son  of  Acgialeus 
and  prince  of  Argos,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biamidae.  (Paus.  il  18.  §  4,  30.  §9.)  Apol- 
lodorus  (i.  9.  §  1 3)  colls  him  a  brother  of  Acgialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [  L.  S.J 

CY'ATHUS  (Keiofloj),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Ha 
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vnu  honoured  at  Phlius  with  a  sanctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  ii.  13.  §  8.)  Id 
other  tradition*  Cyathus  U  called  Eurynomus. 
(Diod.  iv.  36.)  [I*  S.J 

CYAXARES  (Kuo^cCptji),  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  the  grandson  of  Deioces.  He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
duced great  military  reforms,  by  arranging  his 
subjects  into  proper  divisions  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  cavalry.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Phraortes,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninus  (Nineveh),  in 
B.  c.  634.  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Ninus.  But  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(a  a  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plun- 
dered the  Medes  without  mercy.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored. There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (L  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thyestean  banquet  The  war 
lasted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which  Thalcs  had  predicted.  This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  high  as  a  c.  625,  by 
others  as  low  as  585.  But  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
tween these  two  dates,  several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 
B.C  610.  (Baily,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  181 1  ;  Oltmann  in  the  Sckrifl.  der  Bert.  Acad. 
1012 — 13;  Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  pp. 
74 — 78 ;  Idcler,  llamlbuch  der  Chronologic,  i. 
p.  209,  tec. ;  Fischer,  Cricchische  Zcittafln,  s.  a. 
610.)  This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares,  ns  king  of  the  Medes  carry 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masters  of  his  country.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  from  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereof.  It  was  probably, 
then,  from  a  c.  615  to  a  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Sycniicsis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynctus,  king  of  Dabylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  father),  nnd  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  bv  the  marriage  of 
Astynges,  the  son  of  Cyaxares," to  Aryenuis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes.     The  Scythians  were  ex- 
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pelled  from  Media  in  a  c  607,  and  Cyaxam 
again  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
(probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  he  tori 
and  destroyed  Ninas.  [SARDANAPAi.ua]  The 
consequence  of  this  wax,  according  to  Herodotus 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Assyrian*  their 
subjects,  except  the  district  of  Raby  Ion.  He  means 
as  we  learn  from  other  writers,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  stale  of  doubt- 
ful subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  inde* 
peudence  as  the  reward  for  hia  share  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  league  bctwtrn 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Dabylon  is  said  by  Poly- 
histor  and  AbydenuB  (ap.  Euaeb.  Chron'  Jrsw, 
and  SyncelL  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  been  cemented 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhia  or  Amytis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchodrossar  or  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  (Nebuchadnezzar),  son  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. They  have,  however,  by  mistake  put  tie 
name  of  Asdahages(  Astyagcs)  for  that  of  Cyaxares. 
(Clinton,  i.  pp.  271,  279.)  Cyaxares  died  afters 
reign  of  forty  years  (a  c.  594),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Astyagcs.  (Herod,  u  73,  74,  103—106, 
iv.  11,12,  vii.  20  )  The  Cyaxares  of  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  is  Deioces.  Respecting  the  supposed 
Cvnxarcs  II.  of  Xenophon,  see  CvRua  [P.  S.1 
CY'BKLE.  [Rhka.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CBNCHREUS  (KvXf»hy  » 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  became  king  of  the 
island  of  Salamis,  which  was  called  after  him 
Cychrcia,  and  which  he  delivered  from  a  dragon. 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  had 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §7; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  other  traditions, 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  dragon  on  account 
of  his  savage  nature,  and  was  expelled  from  Salamis 
by  Eurylochus;  but  he  was  received  by  Demeter 
at  Eleusis,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  her  temple. 
(Stcph.  By*.  «.  r.  Kuxp**ot.)  Others  again  said 
that  Cychreus  had  brought  up  a  dragon,  which  was 
expelled  by  Eurylochus.  (Strnb.  ix.  p.  393.) 
There  was  a  tradition  that,  while  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  dragon  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  that  an  oracle  declared 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.  (Paus.  i.  36.  §  I  ; 
comp.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  110,  175  ;  Plut.  Thus.  10, 
Suion.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

CYCLI'ADAS  (KuaAictoas)  was  strategus  of 
the  Achacans  in  a  c.  208,  and,  having  joined 
Philip  V.  of  Maccdou  at  Dyme  with  the  Achaean 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  Elis  which 
was  checked  by  P.  SuJpicius  Galba.  In  B.c.  200, 
Cycliadas  being  made  strntegus  instead  of  Philo- 
jMHMncn,  whose  military  talents  he  by  no  means 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  change  to 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  offered  to 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  their  soldiers  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Oreus,  and 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  saw  through 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  from  thorn 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Roman*. 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  pre- 
cluded them  from  discussing  any  proposal  except 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  summoned,  and 
this  conduct  relieved  him  from  the  imputation, 
under  which  he  had  previously  laboured,  of  being 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king's.  In  a  C  198  we 
find  him  an  exile  nt  the  court  of  Philip,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  conference  with  1  "la- 
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ihininua  at  Nicaea  in  Locris.  After  the  battle  of 
Cynosccphalac,  B.  c.  197,  Cycliadas  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  to  Flaniininus, 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  I,  xvtfi.  17;  Liv.  xxvii.  31,  xxxi. 
23,  xxxii.  19,  32,  xxxiii.  11,  12.)       [E.  E.] 

CYCLCPES  (Ki$jcA«jtm),  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eyes.  The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
visible  throughout  According  to  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Oe ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Arges,  Steropea, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eyo 
on  his  forehead-  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  government  But  Cronus  again  threw 
then j  into  Tartarus,  nnd  as  Zeus  released  them  in 
bis  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  helmet  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident. 
(Apollod.  i.  1  ;  Hes.  Theog.  503.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  wero 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.  (SchoL  ad  Ettrip.  A  last.  1.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de- 
voured human  beings.  They  neglected  agriculture, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  held  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.  They  had  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arbitrary  power.  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  5,  iz. 
106,  Ac.,  190,  Ac.,  240,  &c,  x.  200.)  Homer 
dues  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one-eyed,  out  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
among  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  {Od.  i.  69,  ix.  383,  &c.;  conip. 
Polyphrmus.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
him.  (Od.  ix.  275;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  636  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
phaestus they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  nnd 
heroes  ;  they  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south-western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  (Virg.  Georg.  iv.  170, 
Aen.  viii.  433 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  56,  &c. ; 
Eurip.  tycL  599;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
their  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
tradition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  Pyracmoii, 
and  another  that  of  Acamas.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Dian.  68  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  425 ;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  583.) 

The  Cyclopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  Inter  accounts,  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Cure  ten  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thenco  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  they  con- 
structed, against  AcrUius.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (Apollod.  ii.  1. 
§  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373  ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  4  ;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Oregt.  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  ports  of  ancient  Greece  nnd  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygenes,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  thein  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  nnd  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  *6Kis  Ttixi&ta&a.  (//.  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men— perhaps  the  Pclasgians — 
who  occupied  the  couutri«'s  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  havo  historical 
records  ;  and  later  generations,  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves,  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fabulous  nice  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in" 
modern  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
are  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  Riesenmaaer 
or  Teufelsmauer. 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  arc  represented  as 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(ap.  Si  rub.  xiii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men  ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  S.] 

CYCNUS  (KwW).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Cycnu?,  persevered  in  his  lovo.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  hiin  three  labours,  viz.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phyllius 
accomplished  these  tasks,  but  as,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  he  refused  giving  to 
Phyllius  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Canope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (Met.  vii. 
371,  &o),  who  relates  the  same  story,  makes  tho 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  melting  away  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  bv  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
palc,  or  Scamandrodicc.  (Hygin.  Fub.  157  ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Of.  ii.  1»7;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 233.) 
He  was  born  in  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  the 
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sea-coast,  where  he  wu  found  by  shepherds,  who 
teeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
became  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  or  of  Clvtius 
(Paus.  x.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (ii. 
13)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Craugaaus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step- 
son, and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  ton  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Virg.  -de*,  ii.  21.)  Afterwards,  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife's  con- 
duct, he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  father  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  S'arrat.  28;  Paus.  x.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  nnd  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  sluin  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (C'<>mp.  Diod.  v.  83;  Slrab.  xiii.  p.  G04; 
Schol.  wi  Tlmvrit.  xvi.  49;  Diet.  Cret  ii.  12,&c.; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera- 
cles to  single  combat  at  I  tone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §7;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here.  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ceyx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  was  likewise 
killed  bv  Heracles  in  single  combat.  (Apollod.  ii. 
.5.  $  11  ;  Schol.  wi  TimL  OL  xi.  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
swan.  (Kuslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  ii. 
147,  ad  Aridoph,  Ran.  963;  Hygiu.  Fait.  31; 
A  then.  ix.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthcnelus,  kin?  of  the  Ligurians, 
and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cinyras  and  Cupauo.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamoq>hosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Ov.  Met.  ii. 
366,  Ac;  Paus.  L  30.  §  3;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cvcuus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.J 

CYDAS  (KvJos),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Gortvna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydas  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakenborch,  ad  Lie. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

!•  Tfci  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Gorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
B.  c  197.  (Li v.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalces,  who 
was  comma  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Gortvna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
B.  c.  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortynn  and 
Cnosaua.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Enmcnca,  who  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 
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and  Antiochua  in  b.  c.  168  (Lit.  xliv.  13,  24} 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  aa  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Uortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  of  tat 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  by  Aa- 
tony  in  B.  c  44  as  one  of  the  judicca  at  Rome 
(Cic.  PkU.  v.  5,  viii.  9.) 

CY/I>IAS(Kw8mj).  |.  An  Athenian  oratf:, 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  Ariitock 
(RheL  ii.  6.  §  24)  mention*  an  oration  wsji  -rip 
lofiov  kAtj^wx'oj,  which  Kuhnken  refers  to  \iu 
Athenian  colony  which  waa  Bent  to  Sanio*  in  a.  t 
352  (Dionya.  IK  inarch,  p.  118),  so  that  the  on- 
tion  of  Cydiaa  would  hnvo  been  delivered  in  that 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Otxrt.  Gruee.  p.lxxi*.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poets  whom  Plutarci 
((/«  Far,  in  Orb.  Lun.  p.  931,  e.)  classes  together 
with  Mimnermus  and  Archilochus.  Whether  ae 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  *u 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes,  who  however  is  called  by  the  Schoiiatt 
(ad  Nub.  966)  Cydides  of  llermione,  is  uncertain. 
(Plat.  Charm,  p.  155,  cL  ;  Schncidewin,  Ddccha 
Pol't.  Iamb,  et  Mdic.  Graee.  p.  375,  &c  ;  Berjt, 
PoL't.  Li/r.  Graeci,  p.  837.)  [L.  8.1 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  is'juid 
of  Cythnus,  B.  c  364,  w  hose  picture  of  the  Argo- 
nauts waa  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  Agrinpa  at 
Rome.  (Eustath.  ad  IManjff.  /Yriw,/.  526;  Plin. 
II.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  26  ;  Dion  Cass,  lii'i.  27;  LJrlidu, 
Betckr.  dcr  StadL  Horn,  iii.  3.  p.  1 14  )  TL.  U  1 
CYDIPPE.  [Acontius.1 
CYDIPPUS  (Ktfo.mro,)  of  Mantineia,  is  men- 
tioned by  Clcmene  of  Alexandria  (.Strom,  i.  p.  132) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inventions  (wtfA 
ifynfMTwy);  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 


him. 


CYDON  (Ku5W),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  of 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegcates  or  of  Hennea  by 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  whereas  others 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acacallis. 
(Paua.  viii.  53.  §  2 ;  Steph.  By*.  #.  v.  KuiWto  ; 
SchoL  ad  AprJlon.  Iikod.  iv.  1491.)        (L.  S.J 

CYDO'NIA  (KuoWa),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixa  in  Elia, 
which  waa  said  to  have  been  built  by  Clvroenua  of 
Cydonia  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  .5.)  fL.  S  1 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS,  [Demetr.^] 

Ci  LLARU8  (KvK\apos)%  a  beautiful  centaur, 
who  waa  marned  to  Hylonome,  and  was  killed  at 
the  wedding  feaat  of  Peirithoua.  (Ov.  Mti.  xii. 
393,  Ac)  The  horse  of  Castor  was  likewise  called 
Cyllarus.  (Virg.  Oeorg.  iii.  90  ;  VaL  Flacc.  i.  426; 
Suidaa,«.t\)  [L.S.] 

CYLLEN  (Kw\A7f»'X  a  son  of  Elatua,  from 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  believed  to 
have  received  its  name,  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3.)  [L.S.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAAtJ»t,),  r  nymph,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelasgu*.  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Lycaon.  (Dionya.  Hal.  A.R.  i.  13.)  [1*8.1 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KuXAiJa-toi),  ft  surname  of  Her- 
mea,  which  he  derived  from  mount  Cyllene  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Paus.  viii.  17. 
§  1 ),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Maia  having 
giren  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Vinr.  Aen. 
viii.  139,  Ac)  (  IL  S.) 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KvXA^.o,),  the  author  of  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck.  AmtL 
ii.  p.  282  ;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.  257  ),  of  w  horn  nothing 
more  is  known.    His  name  is  spelt  differently  ia 
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the  MSS.  of  the  Anthology,  KoAAiWov,  KvMtvlov, 
Kl»AAt)i  iou,  KvKXrjytou  Y\*ri&»ov.  (Jacob*,  A  nth. 
Grate,  vol.  xiii.  p.  878.)  IP.  S.] 

CYLON  (KuA.wi'),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family 
and  commanding  presence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
double  couree  (SlavAos)  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
Mm  c.  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara.  Excited  apparently  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantage*,  and  especially  by 
his  powerful  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  having  con- 
sulted the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  wns 
tnj oined  to  seize  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.  Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Atcuria  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  had 
so  distinguished  himself,  he  made  the  nttempt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  his  partisans,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Here,  however,  they  were 
closely  besieged,  the  operations  against  them 
being  conduced,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  the 
nine  archons;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the 
Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
633 ;  Arnold's  Thucplides^  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  pf  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
M egncles,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumcnides.  Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
her  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenidcs  the  line  broke,  and  Megaclcs  and 
his  colleagues  seized  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq.  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  his  adherents,  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumcnides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.  His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  bis  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon's  attempt 
is  uncertain.  Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  a  c. 
612;  while  Clinton,  also  conjectumlly,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  1 26  ;  Suid. $. v. 
KuKtZvtiov  iyos  i  Plut.  So!.  *12;  Paus.  i.  20,  40, 
vii.  23.)  [E.E.] 

CYNA.  [Cynane.] 

CYNAEGETRU8  (KssWywpot),  son  of  Eu- 

phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  b.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seised  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy's 
vessel  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Here  the  hero,  having  successively  lost  both  his 
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bands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  fights  desperately  with  the  last  men- 
tioned weapons  "like  a  rabid  wild  beast  I " 
(Herod.  vL  114;  Suid.  $.  v.  Kuvaiytipot;  Just.  ii. 
9;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  comp.  Sueton.  Jul. 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNAETHUS.  [Cinabthu».1 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (KwdVr,, 
KeYa,  Kvwa),  wns  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
lllyrian  woman.    Her  father  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntaa,  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  a.  c.  336.    [Amyntam,  No.  3.J 
In  the  following  year  Alexander   promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  I^angarus, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.    Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed   herself  in  tho 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  B.  c  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.    Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas 
and  Antipater,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.    Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops  and  Cynane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit.    In  B.C.  317,  Cnssander,  after 
defeating  Olympiaa,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  burying-place. 
(Arr.  Anab.  i.  5,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap.Athen.xm  p. 557,  c;  Diod.  xix.  52  ;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  II.  xiii.  36.)  [  E.  E.  ] 

CYNISCA  (KuriVifo),  daughter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zcuxidanius,  who  was al&o called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  $  1.)    Pausanias  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.    This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with   a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and   horses,  —  the  work  of  Apella*. 
[Apbllas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus. 
v.  12.  §  3),  and  nt  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Platanistas,  an  heroum.  (»«■ 
15.  $  1.)  [A-  H.  C] 

CYNO.  [Cyri'r.] 

C  YNOBELLI'NUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  orMal- 
don.)  He  was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnns,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  20,  l\  5 
Suet  Col.  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.)  . 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (KiW^O*  * 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  »J* 
cinthus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother ^  A rgalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres,  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  BffgYj  . 
far  from  the  Scias.  (Paus.  m.  I;  \\*\*  Am* 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eury.^  g£ 

"CYNOSU'RA  (Kurcoup*),  Bn 

and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  Pla ceo^ 

among  the  stars,  (Hygin.  Poet.  A*r.  n.    .  j 

BhJu  35  ;  Sen  .  ad  Virg.  Gcorg.  i.  246.) 
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CY'NTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (KwO/o  and 
Kvi'9m>t),  surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  mount  Cynthus 
iu  the  island  of  Delos,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
J  ft/inn  in  Del.  10;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Lucnn,  i.  218.)  [L.  S.J 

CYNULCUS.  [Carnrius.] 

CYNUS  (KuVoj),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Hodoedocus  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Locris  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  23.  $  4 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (KuVovpoj),  a  son  of  Perseus,  who 
is  said  to  have  led  colonists  from  Argos  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Argolis  and  Laconia.  ( Pans, 
iii.  2.  §3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kwrtt>«r(rof),  n  youth  of  Cea, 
a  son  of  Tetephus,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zcphyrus  or  Silvan  us.  When  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Ov.  Met.  x.  120,  &c;  Scrv.  ad  Ac*,  iii.  64,  60p, 
Edog.  x.  26,  Geory.  i.  20.)  Another  Cyparissus 
is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  {Ad  Horn.  II.  ii. 
5)9.)  [h.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENKIA,  or 
CYPRO'GENES  (Kuirpfa,  Kv's-pts,  Kvwptyiytta, 
Kvrpoyivrfi),  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  teats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  II.  v. 
4.58;  Pind.  Ot.  i.  120,  xi.  125,  iyh.  iv.  383; 
Tibull.  iii.  3.  34;  Hor.  Gtrm.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  TIIA'SCIUS.  This  cele- 
brated pre  Lite  was  a  native  of  Africa,  born,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Oentile ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St.  Jerome  and  Lactantius  as- 
sure us,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  a.  d.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  be  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Th Asciu*  Caecilius  Cyprianus.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a-  d.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthago  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [Novatus]  and  Felicissimus,  whose  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  d.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  (EpuL  xiv.),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  Hum  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
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with  hit  clergy  concerning  various  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, much  of  his  attention  being  occupied,  as 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  by 
the  fierce  controversies  which  arose  with  regard  w 
the  read  mission  of  the  Lapri  or  apostates,  who, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  their  guilt, 
were  designated  Sacrificati,  or  Thurificati,  or  L*Ui- 
latici,  and  were  seeking,  now  that  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.    Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent throughout  in  his  instructions,  always  ma- 
nifested a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  course ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianus,  who  maintained 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  the 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  had  given  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  penitence, 
and  finally  decided  that  full  forgiveness  should  not 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  offenders  until  God 
should  have  granted  peace  to  his  servants.  No- 
vatus and  Felicissimus,  taking  advantage  of  these 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  faction 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  I.ap*i. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Felicissimus  his  deacon 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  his  dio- 
cesan, who  in  his  turn  caused  Felicissimus  to  be 
excommunicated ;  while  the  latter,  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  the  sentence,  associated  with  himself 
five  seditious  presbyters,  who  breaking  off  in 
open  schism,  elected  Fortunatns,  one  of  their  own 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  despatch  an  cpiv 
tie  to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  announcing  their 
choice.    This  cabal,  however,  soon  fell  to  pieces; 
Cornelius  refused  to  listen  to  their  representation*, 
their  supporters  gradually  dropped  off,  and  their 
great  bond  of  union  was  rudely  snapped  asunder 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champion,  Novatus, 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  a.  i>.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  full  extent  the 
views  of  Novatianus.    Scarcely  were  these  trou- 
bles happily  allayed,  and  Cyprian  once  more  se- 
curely seated  in  his  chair,  when  fresh  disturbances 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonious  contest 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianus  [Cornelius  ; 
Novatianus]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  former 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  In  the  month 
of  June,  A.  d.  252,  began  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  persecution  of  Uallus,  but  which  in  reality 
originated  in  an  unauthorized  popular  movement 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  join  is 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up  on  account  cf 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devastating  die 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.    On  this 
occasion,  as  formerly,  the  mob  of  Carthage  looulr 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Cornelius  was  ba- 
nished to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  died  on  the 
1 4th  of  September,  and  his  successor  Lucius  suf- 
fered martyrdom  a  few  months  afterwards  (i>th 
Mnrch,  253),  Africa  remained  comparatively  on- 
disturbed,  and  the  political  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  AemiUsitns 
restored  to  the  church  external  tranquillity,  which 
continued  uninterrupted  for  nearly  four  years.  Out 
in  proportion  as  there  was  repose  from  without,  to 
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diftcnrd  waxed  hot  within.    The  never  ending  dis- 
cussions with  regard  to  the  Lapsi  were  vcxatiously 
and  bitterly  revived  under  a  thousand  embarrass- 
ing forms ;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  infanta  might  receive  baptism; 
and  lastly  the  important  controversy  concerning 
the  rcbaptisnng  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  storm  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  West 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinions.    He  steadfastly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
was  essential  to  Christianity  ;  that  no  Christianity 
conld  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacrament  was  efficacious  if  administered  by 
those  who  had  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority  ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Rome.    The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause.    Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  hy  bis  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
was  banished  by  Pate m us  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Curubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  n.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
be  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.    After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  go- 
vernor, Golerius  Mnxhnus,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence, 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.     Conscious  of  his  approaching 
fate,  be  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  his  courage  having 
failed  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
because  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.    It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friend*  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
prnetorium  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be- 
headed in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  me- 
mory with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

-  While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  those  among 
whom  he  laboured,  his  zeal  was  tempered  with 
mod  oration  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  ago  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
amount  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  life  that 
influence,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  had  established  almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.    His  correspondence  pre- 
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sents  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
natter  the  prejudices  of  his  clergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
strong violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  work* 
of  so  many  early  controversialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  bis  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lapsi  was  Buch  as  might  havo  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 
prising iu  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  factious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fanaticism,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfully  avoids  his  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  his 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas ;  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  declamation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cyprians  works  :— 

1.  De  Gratia  Dei  liber,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Honatus,  who  appears  to 
liave  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  tho 
same  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
a.  d.  246',  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  tho  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity  ;  dwells  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  faith  as  contrasted  with 
the  grossne&a  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al- 
though frequently  placed  among  the  Epistles  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserves  to  bo  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Idolorum  VanUaie  liber,  written  in  A.  d. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  point*  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.      I.  The  folly  of  raising 
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earthly  kings,  that  is,  mere  mortal  men,  to  the 
rank  of  divinities,  the  impotence  of  such  imaginary 
powers,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  science  of  augury. 
2.  The  Unity  of  God.  8.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  his  ConsubstantUlity  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  his  Epist.  ad  Magnum  Oral. 

3.  Testimoniorum,  adversus  Judaeos  libri  t/vs. 
A  collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture, 
divided  into  three  books,  and  illustrated  by  re- 
marks and  applications.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  pnrpose  of  proving  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  accordance  with 
prophecr,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
God ;  toose  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
compilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian's  career. 
It  is  qubted  by  Jerome  (Dial.  I.  ailv.  Pelag.)  and 
by  Augustin.  {Contra  diui*  Epist.  Pelag.  iv.  8, 
10.) 

4.  De  Ditdplina  et  Ilabitu  Virginnm  liber, 
written  in  a.  d.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser- 
tations of  Tertullian,  M  Do  Virginibus  vclnndis," 
*'  De  Habitu  Mulierum,"  &c,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  life.  He  commences  with  an 
encomium  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
marriages,  or  public  spectacles,  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indul- 
gence*. This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
(Epift.  ad  Demetriad.  et  Enstock)  and  by  Angus- 
tin  (de  Doetrina  Christi,  iv.  21). 

5.  Da  UnUate  Erdesiae  Cuiholicae  liber,  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  n.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novatianus,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavcrinii 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augustin  (c.  Cretcon.  il  33 ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  Epist.  51 ). 

6.  Dc  Lapsie  liber,  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  a.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  C  yprian 
with  regard  to  the  readmission  of  fallen  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hist  Erd.  vi.  83),  by  Au- 
gustin (d»  Adult.  Conj.  L  25),  and  by  Pontius 
(Pit.  Cyprian).    See  also  Cyprian,  Epist,  51. 

7.  De  Orutione  Dominica  liber,  written  about 
a.  d.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  *  De  Ora- 
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tionc,"  contains  a  lengthened  commentary  on  earn 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  accompanied 
by  remarks  upon  prayer  in  general*  and  npon  the 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befit*  those  who  thai 
approach  the  throne  of  God.  This  work  is  highly 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  places  (e.  g.  J$ 
Don.  pertev.  2).  by  Cassiodorus  (Diria.  InttiL  19), 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cyprian,  while  amnir^ 
moderns,  Barth  pronounces  it  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latinity.  (Adcrn. 
Win.) 

8.  Df.  Mortalitate  liber,  written  in  A.  D.  252, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  pestilence 
which  for  the  space  of  fire  years  ravaged  the  mast 
populous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  ought  to 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  since  to 
him  it  was  tho  gate  of  immortality,  the  beginning 
of  eternal  bliss.  It  is  mentioned  by  Augustin  ( A<h 
Julian,  ii.),  and  elsewhere. 

9.  Ad  Demetriunum  liber,  also  written  in  A.  a 
252.  DeraetrianuB,  proconsul  of  Africa,  catching 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  famine  and 
plague  under  which  the  world  was  at  this  time 
labouring  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christiana,  who 
refused  to  render  homage  to  the  deities.  Cy- 
prian here  replies,  that  the  Gentiles  themselves 
were  much  more  the  cause  of  these  disasters  by 
neglecting  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  and 
cruelly  persecuting  hi*  followers.  It  is  quoted  hr 
Lactantius  (Dunn.  InttiL  v.  1, 4),  by  Jerome  (Adx. 
Map.),  and  by  Pontius.  (  Pitt.  Cyprian.) 

10.  De  Exhortation*  Marh/rii,  a  letter  addressed 
to  Fortunatns  in  A.  D.  252,  during  the  persecution 
of  Gallus,  on  the  reasonableness,  the  doty,  and  the 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitation  of  a  treatise  on 
the  same  subject  by  Tertullian.  This  piece  has 
been  by  some  persons  erroneously  attributed  to 
Hilarius,  but  is  now  generally  acknowledged  at 
the  undoubted  production  of  Cyprian. 

1 1.  De  Opert  et  E/eemosynu  liber,  on  the  daty 
of  almsgiving,  written  according  to  some  critics  to- 
wards the  close  of  a.  d.  254,  while  others  suppose 
that  it  belongs  to  tho  preceding  year,  and  believe 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  epistle  (lxii.)  addreswd 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Numidian  bishop*  who  had 
solicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  brethren  who 
had  been  carried  off  and  were  kept  in  slavery  by 
the  Moors.  It  is  named  under  the  above  title  by 
Augustin  (Contra  duas  ep,  Pelag.  iv.  4),  and  by 
Jerome  (Ad  Pammack.),  as  a  discourse  "  De  Mw- 
ricordia." 

12.  De  Bono  Patientiae  lifter,  written  about  A.  a, 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  Tertullian  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  quoted  by  Augustin  (Contra 
duos  ep.  Pdag.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontius.  (  ViL  Cy- 
prian.) 

13.  De  Zelo  et  Livore,  written  in  a.  D.  256,  at 
the  period  when  the  controversy  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  rebnptnirt* 
of  heretics,  was  at  it*  height,  exhorting  ChrUtiars 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  and  to  cherish 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  towards  each  other.  It 
is  quoted  by  Augustin  (de  Baptism,  Parr.  4),  by 
Jerome  (In  ep.  ad  GaL  c.  6),  and  by  Pontius.  (  Fit, 
Cyprian.) 

14.  Epistolae.  In  addition  to  the  above  we 
postess  a  series  of  eight v-one  official  letters,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  public  life  of  Cyprian,  in- 
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d tiding  a  few  addressed  to  himself  or  to  hit  clergy. 
This  collection  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
character,  and  opinions  of  the  prelate  himself  but 
from  the  lircly  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  researches.  Our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
these  documents ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions, general  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
schism  of  Novotus  and  Felicissimus,  the  schism 
of  No  vat  inn  u%  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  re- 
baptising  of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
markable discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day,  tho  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encrntites  (Epist.  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
j  >«iled  to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  De  Gratia 
Dei,  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatus  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Baluze,  which,  however,  are  now  admitted  to 


The  following  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfactory  evidence  as  the  foregoing . — 

1 .  De  Spectaculis  liLcr. 

2.  De  Laude  Afartyrii  ad  Moyten  el  Maximum 
el  ceteroe  Confessor**. 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  belonging  to  the  same  age,  ore  now  re- 
ected  by  all : — 

1 .  Ad  Novaiianum  Haereticum,  quod  Jxtptis  Spes 
Vrrriae  non  sil  deneganda,  ascribed  by  Erasmus  to 
Cornelius.  2.  De  Disciplina  ex  bono  Pudicit'ue, 
nscrihed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 
3.  De  AUatoribus.  4.  De  Montibus  Sina  ct  Sion 
contra  Judaem.  5.  Orotic*  pro  MartyrVtus  — 
Or  alio  in  Die  Passianis  suae  d  Confessh  S.  Cypri- 
ani,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  De  Hcbaptismate.  7.  De  Cunliualibus  Christi 
OperHmt,  now  recognized  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallis.  8.  De  Sin/ft$taritate  Clcri- 
arum.  9.  In  Symbolum  Apostolicuia  Exposiiio. 
The  work  of  Rufinus.  10.  Advert  us  Judacoi  qui 
Christum  in&culi  sunt.  1 1 .  De  licvelatione  Capitis 
It.  Jo.  liuptittae :  in  this  work  mention  is  mode  of 
the  Frank Uh  king  Pepin.  12.  De  Duptici  Afar- 
tt  r'nu  in  which  mention  is  mode  of  the  Turks ! 
I  'A.  De  Duodccim  Abusujni&us  SaeculL  14.  Jtia- 
ptniiio  Cocnae.  1 5.  Dc  I'ascka  Comprint,  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Paulus  Diuconus,  and  found  in  the 
Cottnnian  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  asrriltcd 
t«  Cyprian — Genesis,  Sodoma,  Ad  Seuatorem.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
CJe nnodius  to  Salvianns,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerous. 
The  editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Parisian  MS.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria,  by  Swcynheym  and  Paunartz, 
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1 47 1,  fol.  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt  ' 
was  mode  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  foL  The  two  best  editions  are — 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1  (182,  fbl„  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Annulet  Cyprianici  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Dmertutionee  Cyprianicae  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St,  Maur,  who  is  hence  styled 
Afaranns,  Paris,  fob  17*26.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  wo  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontius],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modern  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  Le 
Clcrc,  BxViothcque  (Jnicermelle,  vol.  xiL  p.  208 — • 
378 ;  by  Tillemont,  Mtmoire*  EccUsiustuptrs,  voL 
iv.  pp.  76 — 459 ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluze.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contuins  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himself;  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  Annate*  Cyprianici  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoeno- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  his  Itibl.  Patrum.  Lot, 
vol  i.  pp.  80 — 100  (c  iii.  §  3),  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  Dmertuliones 
Cyj>rirtnicaa  of  DodwelL 

Compare  also  Fabric.  Bill.  Med.  el  inf.  I /it.  i. 
p.  444 ;  Funccius,  de  L.  L.  veg.  seaecL  c  x.  §  1 9 ; 
Schrock,  Kirchengescht.  L  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
Sec. ;  Lumper,  Histor.  Theolog.  CriL  pars  xL  p-  58, 
&c ;  Walch,  Bildiotheca  Patristica,  ed.  Dauz ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  16  ;  Milmaii,  Ilutwi, 
of  Christianity,  iL  p.  246 ;  Rettbcrg,  Those  C'dcit. 
Cyprian  dargestcllt  vach  seinem  Lebeu  und  Wirkcrt, 
(  Jotting.  1831  ;  Poole,  Li/e  and  Times  of  Cyprian, 
Oxford,  1840.  [  W.  R.J 

.CY'PSELUS  (KitycAot),  a  son  of  Acpytui, 
father  of  Mcropc  and  father-in-law  of  Cres- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Busilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Atvadia.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  \  viii.  5.  §§  4,  «,  29. 
§4.)  [L.S.] 

CY'PSELUS,  ofCorintb,  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Acction,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Caencus,  the  cotn-ianion  of  Peirithou*. 
Pausanins(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 1 7.  $  2,  and  c  18)  de- 
scribes Cypselus  as  a  descendant  of  Melns,  who  was 
a  native  of  Gonusa  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
tho  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cvptelus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Itacchiadae, 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
manned  Acction,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiodae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadoe  were  in- 
formed of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light- u pon  a  previous  mysterious  orncle,  they  re- 
solved for  their  own  security  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeetion.  But  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
for  this  purpose  were  moved  by  the  smiles  of  the 
in  font,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  bat  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  cheat  (ict^eAn),  from  which  he  derived 
his  name,  Cypselus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchiudae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot.  Polii.  v.  8, 
&c.)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dncchiodae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  FoliL  v.  9  ;  Polyaen.  v.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  n 
bronxe  palm-tree  (Plut.  Com.  Sept.  Sap.  21,  Symp. 
Quwjt.  viii.  4) ;  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  .Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  often  years.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 
378  ;  comp.  Pseud.  Aristot  Oceon.  ii.  2 ;  Suid. 
and  Phot.  $.  v.  KtytXos.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  B.  c.  6.58,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periandcr.  The  eolebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17*  tec.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  hit 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possesion  of  bis  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bacchiudae,  His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Miiller,  Archaeol.  d.  AW/.  §  57.  2,  &c. ;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  p.  166,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kupj}»rj),  a  daughter  of  Hypscus 
or  Pcneius  by  Chlidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Peneius  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrcne  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Ariataeu*.  (Pind.  Pyth. 
ix.  5,  Ac. ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  600,  Ac. ;  Diod.  iv. 
81;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Argaeus  sons  of  Cyrenc. 
(Comp.  AniHTABfN.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrenc.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  f  L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebcllius  Pollio 
[AuRKOLt/8],  from  whose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
npparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  father,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  slain  by 
his  own  followers  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime.   Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that  these 


I  events  took  place  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Valcrianus  (a.  d.  260)  ;  but  our  only  authority 
expressly  nsscrts,  that  the  death  of  the  usurper 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  his  march 
to  the  East  (a.  n.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  state- 
ment we  must,  in  the  absence  of  ail  other  evidence, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  published  by 
Goltzius  and  Mediobarbus  are  rejected  by  numifr- 
raatologista  as  unquestionably  spurious.  (TrebelL 
Poll.  Trui.  Tyr.  i.)  [W.  R.J 

CYRILLL'S,  a  G race o- Roman  jurist,  who 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  of  Justinian 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Basilica 
(vii.  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  translated 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  (to  tAotos,  Reix, 
ad  Tkenph.  p.  1246,  $  17).  He  also  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  cited  by  the 
name  — a  word  which  does  not  mean  an  alpha- 
betical register,  or  index  in  the  modern  sense. 
(Bas.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thought  that, 
as  tr$i£  meant  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  titles,  so  wAdroy  means  an  extended 
commentary  or  paraphrase;  while  Hugo  (/?.  Ii.  G. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  him,  that 
»AttVot  and  Mi^  are  used  synonomously,  the  latter 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  Glossae  Nomicae  by 
4pn7)t>tl&.  Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  with  Ste- 
phanas (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  name 
IvSixcvnp.  (Bas.  iii.  p.  415.)  On  the  authority 
of  Ant.  Augnstinuv  Suarez  (Notit.  Basil.  §  19) 
cites  Matt.  Blastares  (in  Pratf.  Syntap.)  to  shew 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  itar'  iwnofijv; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Blastares  published  by  Bp. 
Beveridgo  (Synodieon,  ii.),  the  name  of  Cyrillus 
docs  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  to.  Cyrillus 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  (But.  iii.  pp.  60, 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinions  are  embo- 
died in  the  text.  (Bas.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Bas.  iv. 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  commented 
upon  the  Novells ;  and  Reiz  (ad  Theopk.  pp.  1235, 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillus  and  Ste- 
phonus  must  have  written  before  a.  d.  535,  when 
the  1 1 5th  Novell  was  promulgated.  In  Bas.  v. 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  the  la* 
de  Innfficioto  Testamento  as  it  existed  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  an  eminent 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been  igno- 
rant of. 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there  were 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  was  amory 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Justinian;  another,  who  was  among  the 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  immediately 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Corpus  Juiis.  (Ilui. 
J.  G.  It.  §  14,  1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c)  Zachariae 
indeed  does  not  expressly  say  that  there  were  two, 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  statement  ii 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  Cyrillus  is  re- 
ferred to  (if  Zachariae  properly  expresses  his 
meaning)  in  Bas.  i.  pp.  683,  646  (ed.  Heimbatli), 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  by  the 
honourable  title  Heros.  In  the  passage,  p.  646» 
Heros  Patricius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jus- 
tinian, seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  to  caQ 
Cyrillus  **  the  general  schoolmaster  of  the  world  ;** 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  the  high-flown 
compliments  to  Cyrillus  may  be  the  Scholiast's 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillus  (if  Zachariae  ex- 
presses what  he  intends)  who,  in  Bas.  i.  p.  789 
(ed.  Heimbach),  cites  Stephanus,  bit  contemporary 
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And  brother-commentator.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Zachariae  in  this  hypothesis  of  two  Cyrilli ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Bas.  L  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
boch)  the  supposed  earlier  Cyrillus  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 
<U  Pucti*.) 

In  Btu.  iii.  pp.  50,  51  (cd.  Fnbrot.),  Cyrillus  is 
represented  as  quoting  a  constitution  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  (a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Bus.  v.  p. 
431  nnd  vii.  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  edition 
of  Cyrillus  which  is  supposed  by  Asscmani  and 
Pohl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Asscmani  (Bibf.  Jur.  Orient,  it  20,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius ;  and  Pohl  (ail  Snares.  A'otit.  BwnL  p.  69, 
n.  <r)  thicks,  that  there  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  early  jurists  which  arc  appended  as 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ap- 
parent anachronism*  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.  (Heimhach,  de  Basil.  Oriy.  p.  31.) 

The  fragments  of  Graeco-Roman  jurists  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Ruhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  volumes 
of  Meermann's  Thesaurus.  Among  them  are  fre- 
q  nent  extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  Glomae  Xomicae,  of  which  Labbe  made 
a  collection  that  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  181?),  are  Glossaries  which 
have  been  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenn*  and 
Cyrillus.  Reiz  (ad  Theopk.  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
have  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  (Inst.  Jnr.  Rom.  prir.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.  [J.T.G.] 

CYRILLUS  (KupiAAos),  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Af.KXANDRtA,  and  nephew  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  412.   To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
scope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
him  through  an  unquiet  life.    Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  vindicliveness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  ennning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  nnd 
on  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
aggrandiscment,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.    Immediately  after  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  rigour  on  the  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prelate  of  so  important 
a  city.    He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christians,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
of  the  Novatians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptus,  their 
bishop,  of  all  he  had.  (Histor.  Ecdes.  vii.  7.) 
But  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nes- 
torius, bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  scenes, 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
offended.  When  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  faith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Cyril's  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Nestorius  was  after- 
wards induced  by  Lnmpon,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  to  writo  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulchcria,  Arcadia,  and 
Marin  in ;  but  Tlicodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  ho  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discord  in  the  imperial 
household.    Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it.    The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  front  Nestorius ;  though,  from 
ignorance  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelate.     In  consequence  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.    The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  CyriL    The  Roman  pre- 
late also  sent  several  letters  throngh  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  Cyril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  himself.  This  circular  was  afterwords 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  o.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius  s  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius, 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.    With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius, requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Celestine's  letter,  which 
ho  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesus,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical council,  which  was  held  a.  d.  431.    To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.    The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
I  Nestorius  was    accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  ono  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.    Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  and  the   imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
tho  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  tho  other 
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eastern  bishops,  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  members;  bat  no  delay  was  allowed. 
Nestorius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  On  tbe 
27th  of  Jane,  fire  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  council,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodore t,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  tho  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril's  proceeding  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Meranikt  bis  associate.  Both, 
however,  were  soon  after  restored  by  tbe  emperor, 
while  Nestorius  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  waa  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
various  representations,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  tho  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulchcria,  the  emperor's  sister, 
was  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ephesus,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius  had  separated  tho  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particularly  those  in  Egypt. 
In  A.  b,  43*2,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
In  pursuance  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  uf 
in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  faith  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  Cyril,  lie  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret 
In  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  his 
death,  a.  o.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  aeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light  He  cliarges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  one  nature  iu 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorius's  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ.  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  accusation  against  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  Hypatia,a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  tbe  study  of  philo- 
y,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
is  partial  to  Cyril,  docs  not  deny  the  fact, 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril's  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
auch  a  proceeding.    (Suidas,  «.  e.  Twria.) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  therefore  his  cxegetical 
works  are  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  view  also, 
his  writings  are  almost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  pronenesa  to  mysticism  rather  than  to  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  in  regard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  distinguished.  His  style  is  thus  character iw-d 
by  Photius  (Cod.  49):  6  t<  \6yo,  ovr*  wtwoitt 
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jtcmt  kc&  «$  tiii^ovcrav  May  tt<€t6ia>7nivp\  cot 
vfor  k«Kvti*rn  aol  rd  fxirpow  iw«popAra  vwhsmi. 
In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  is  more  florid  than 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beauty  or  elegance. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  considerable  obscurity 
and  niggedneas.  Cyril's  extant  works  are  the 
following: — 

Glaphyra  (i  e.  polished  or  higldy- wrought  com- 
mentaries) on  the  Pentateuch.  This  work  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  Latin,  1 005  ;  and  was  afterwards 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A.  Schott, 
Antwerp,  16*18. 

Concerning  adoration  and  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  in  17  books. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  books. 
A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
This  was  separately  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  IugolRUidt,lfi05. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  books. 
A  treatise  (thesaurus)  concerning  the  holy  and 
consubstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  concerning  the  holy  and  con- 
substantial  Trinity.  To  these  a  compendium  of 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  summary  of 
tho  arguments  adduced  in  it. 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  the  only- begotten,  the  other  proving  that  Chri»t 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  These  dialogues,  when 
taken  with  tho  preceding,  make  the  eighth  and 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  only-begotten. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  wanting. 
They  exist  entire  onlyj  in  the  Latin  version  uf 
Mercator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  subject. 
A  treatise  concerning  the  right  faith,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.    It  begins  with  the 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.  These  were  published 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  ItilH. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  various  topics.    The  last  % 
exists  only  in  I  Mia. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  fourth  is  only  in  Latin. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  by  others  by 
Nestorius,  Acacias,  John  of  Antioch,  Cclcsliue, 
bishop  of  Rome,  &c,  &c. 

Five  books  against  Nestorius,  published  in(irvck 
and  Latin  at  Borne,  in  ItiOft. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  chapters  or  ana- 
themas. 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  chapters,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the  same  against  Theodoret 
An  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Themio»ius 
written  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  a.  d.  433. 
A  treatise  against  tbe  Anthropomorphizes. 
A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 
Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by  Liberal  in 
of  **  Three  books  against  excerpts  of  Diodorus  and 
Theodoras."    Fragments  of  this  work  are  found 
in  the  Acts  of  Synods.  (5  Collat  5.)  Geunadius 
says,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Synagogue,  and  concerning  the 
faith  against  heretics.    Kphrem  of  Antioch  sjh  ;uVi 
I  of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  and  another  upon 
KiitVering.    Eustralius  of  Constantinople  cites  a 
fragment  from  Cyril's  oration  against  those  who 
say  that  we  should  not  offer  up  petitions  for  sock 
as  have  slept  in  the  faith.    Nineteen  homilies  oa 
Jeremiah  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Cor- 
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deriiiB,  at  Antwerp,  16411,  8vo.,  under  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  bat  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  belong 
to  Origen,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
uas  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Ijatin  by  Victor  Scialac,  was  published  nt  Augs- 
burg, 1604,  4to.  Cyril's  works  were  published  in 
Latin  by  George  of  Trebisond  at  Basel  in  1546, 
4  volumes  ;  by  Gentianus  Hervetus  at  Paris  1573, 
li)U5,  2  vols.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Aubcrt,  six  volumes,  Paris,  1 638,  fol. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  J/isfor. 
Ecrle$.  vii.  17,  13,  15  ;  Fabric  BiUiAh.  a  nee. 
vol.  viii. ;  Pogi  in  Baroniuss  Annul,  an.  412; 
llasnage,  Amtal.  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  IiiUio- 
tkvitte  des  Anient*  Eccles.  vol.  ir.  ;  Tillemont, 
Mi  moires,  vol.  xiv. ;  Cave,  Tfistor.  Liierur.  vol.  i„ 
Oxford,  1740;  Lordncr,  Work*,  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815;  Walch,  Historic  tier  Ket- 
zcreien^  vol.  v.,  and  Historic  der  Kirchcnstunmluttfj, 
p.  275,  &c. ;  Schrock,  Kirchenyexhickte,  vol 
xriiL  ;  Noandcr,  Alljetn.  KirckcngcschicJUc,  vol.  ii. 
|Mirt  3 ;  Murdock's  Afoshcim,  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler, 
Tejci  Book  of  Eccles.  Hut.,  translated  by  Cunning- 
ham, vol.  i.;  Gncrike,  Handbuck  der  Kirchenrfcs- 
ckickle,  flinfie  A  ufiuge,  voL  i.  Specimens  of  Cyril's 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidsonls 
Sucrc*l  Hermemutics,  p.  1 45,  &c.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  {K&ptXXot),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jaau- 
sai.km,  was  probably  born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  315. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  335;  and,  by 
Maximus,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  35],  about 
f>  o'clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  ho 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acacias,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Caesareia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  faith  soon  followed.  Acncius  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  tho  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  consulutantkd 
with  Him.  During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  his  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  steadfast  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
sale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni- 
cated prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  ho  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
shop, and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleoceia,  consisting  of  more  than  160  bishops. 
Ik-fore  it  Acacias  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  aj»- 
pear,  but  he  refused.    The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  council.    But  his  persevering  adversary  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople ;  Cyril  woe  again 
df(K>scd  and  sent  into  banishment  in  300.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.    On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  3b'2. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  tho 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.    Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens's  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  office.    On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Caesareia  ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  ia 
his  place.    The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  church 
Gelasius,  his  sister's  son.    Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.    On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.  Ho 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with  schisms,  heresies,  and  moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)    Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission.    Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.    It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.    His  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  catc* 
chumens  (Karnxijo-m  Qwr  fops' vw),  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptixed  ( pwrrayvyucal  Ktrrnxfa*'* 
irpos  rovt  vto(p(trnaTov%j.  i  tiese  were  neincren 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen arc  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church  ; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  treatises 
hare  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  tho 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  nnd  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorical ;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  and 
inelegant.  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  (de  Script.  Eccl.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi- Arian,  and 
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that  after  the  Nicene  creed  had  been  generally  I 
adopted,  he  approved  of  and  embraced  its  dogmas. 
Epiphanius  speaks  in  express  terms  of  his  Semi- 
Arianism,  and  even  Touttee  acknowledges  the  fact. 
His  coldness  towards  the  Nicenians  and  his  inti- 
macy with  tho  Kusebians,  give  colour  to  thisopinion. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  carry  out 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wnudcr 
into  the  regions  of  speculation.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Niceno  creed. 

Among  his  works  are  also  preserved  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  v.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Cons  tan  this,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
1589.  and  his  Catccheses  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564,  8vo. ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prevotius  edited  them  all  iu  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  in  1608,  4 to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Pctavius  at  Paris,  1622,foL  They  were  reprinted 
from  Prcvotius's  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  foL, 
along  with  the  works  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene.  A 
much  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Millet,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  foL  The 
preface  contains  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  Life  and  writings  of  Cyril.  (See  Touttee 's 
jnrfuee;  Cave's  I  listeria  Literaria,  vol.  i.  pp.  211, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrdck,  Kirchetxjesckkhte, 
voL  xii.  p.  343,  &c ;  Theodoret,  Hutor.  Eede- 
$kut.  libb.  ii.  and  v. ;  Tilleraont,  Ecdes.  Mem.  voL 
viii. ;  Guerike,  Htmdlmch  der  Kirvhcn<jeschkJUc, 
vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345,  note  3,  funfte  Auflage;  Mur- 
doch AfoaAmn,  voL  i.  p.  24 1 ,  note  1 6.)     [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KvpWos),  of  Scythopous,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
tlie  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  lie  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, aud,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiory,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Leon ti us,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  a.  d. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiory. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Ilcnschcuius  and  Papcbro- 
chius  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  1 3th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  It  was  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  Mvnit- 
wenla  Eodesiats  Graeme,  voL  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4 to. 
It  is  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  Iu 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Snbas, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  wus 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Dollandus 
in  the  Ada  Suncturum  belonging  to  the  20lh  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  mid  Latin  in  Co- 
telcrius's  Motiuvtcttta,  vol.  iiL  p.  220.  (Cave,  Hit- 
tor.  Literar.  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.J 

CYHNLTS  (Kwpvoj),  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  island  of  Cyrnus  or 
Cyrne  (Corsica)  derived  iu  name  (Scrv.  ail  Viiy. 
Jlclay.  ix.  30;  Herod,  i.  167),  and  the  other  was 
n-gurdcd  as  the  founder  of  Cvruus,  a  town  in 
Curia.    (Diml.  v.  60.)  [L.  Sj 
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CYRRHESTFA  f  Andronicus Cyrrhrstbs.} 

CYRSILUS  {VLvpalKos).  1.  An  Athenian, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Athe- 
nians had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  advised  his 
countrymen  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  foreign 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cyrsilus,  toge- 
ther with  his  wife  and  children,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  dc  Coron.  p.  296; 
Cic.  d<-  Of.  iiL.  1 1.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  who  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him.     [L.  S.J 

CYRL'S  the  Kldkr  (KSpot  6  iraAaw'j  or 
6  wpirtpos),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  life-  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  founded,  and 
because  it  forms  the  epoch  at  which  sacrvd  and 
profane  history  become  connected  :  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  almost 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  but  also 
from  the  fables  and  romances  with  which  it  vat 
overlaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  perverse- 
ness  of  modern  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  Rollin  and 
Hides,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  the 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  own 
notions  of  tho  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  found  his  history  embellished  by  those  of 
the  Persians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  imposing 
(of  fiov\6/jLtvoi  affiyovr  rd  *fpl  Kvpop),  and  had  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stories,  out 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  account 
eiven  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  truth  (row 
46rra  Afysu-  i.  95).    Nevertheless  his  nar- 

rative is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  on 
fabulous  tales.    The  authorities  of  Ctesias,  even 
the  royal  archives  were  doubtless  corrupted  in  s 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  errors 
during  another  half  century.    Xenopbon  does  not 
pretend,  what  some  modern  writers  have  pretended 
for  him,  that  his  Cyropasdcia  is  anything  more  than 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  always 
impossible  to  separate  the  framework  of  true  his- 
tory from  the  fiction :  and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  have  gained  but  little.  Much 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  information 
which  Xenophon  possessed  iu  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.    No  idea  can  be  more  fallacious ; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  there, 
except  the  fables  which  Herodotus  censures,  but 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whoso  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fame  he  aspired 
to  emulate'?   And  even  if  Xenophon  was  aware  of 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  justified;  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  his  purpose. 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Herodotus.  The 
comparative  value  of  their  authority,  in  point  of 
time,  character,  and  means  of  information,  is  a 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  uever  have  been 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  in  favour 
of  Herodotus.    Rut  it  is  thought  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Scripture 
than  that  of  Herodotus.    This  is  a  hasty  assump- 
tion, nnd  in  truth  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  arc  so  brief,  that  they  enn  only  1* 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  authorities,  la 
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the  accounts  of  the  modern  Persian  writers  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  false- 
hood. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows:  In 
tire  year  n.  c.  594,  Astyaares  succeeded  his  father, 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  Media.  He  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mundane.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  offspring 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambyse%  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  second  dream  led  him  to  Bend 
for  his  daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  A  sty  ages  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  most  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it  Harpagus,  moved  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself,  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradates,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
satisfy  Harpagus  of  its  death.  But  while  the 
herdsman  was  in  attendance  on  Astyages,  his 
wife  bad  brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  'son  of  the  herdsman,  but  was 
nut  yet  called  Cyrus.  The  name  he  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
A  gradates, '  Ay paSdn)$.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  true  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  In  the  sports  of  liia  village,  the 
boys  chose  hini  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
nil  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembares,  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  scourged.  Artembares 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  'sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  person  and  courage  he  discovered  his 
daughter's  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagus, 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
circumstances  of  tho  moot  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who 
assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  be 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
kick  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows,  Harpagus,  who  had  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
most  profound  submission  to  his  master's  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
him.  Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pjigus  to  form  n  party  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
ing organized  his  conspiracy,  Haqmgus  sent  a 
letter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  him  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Astyages,  and  promising  that  the 
Medes  should  desert  to  him.  Cyrus  called  to- 
gether the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Astyages  summoned  Cyrus, 
who  replied  tliat  ho  would  come  to  him  sooner 
tlian  Astyages  himself  would  wish.  Astyages 
armed  the  Medes  but  was  so  infatuated  (£><oSAo- 
Stfs  idv)  as  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus, 
**  forgetting,"  says  Herodotus,  **  how  he  had  treat- 
ed him."  In  tho  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medes  deserted  to  Cyrus,  mid  the  main  body  of 
the  army  tied  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages,  having 
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impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Persians,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  year*,  in  B.  c.  559.  The  Modes  accepted  Cyrus 
for  their  king,  aud  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logers.  (African,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  x.  10; 
CHnton,  Fast.  I  Jell.  ii.  s.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  wc  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance    (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  n. c  [Croesus] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonics  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cyrus,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  Ionian*  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  must  prepare  for 
the  worst  With  the  Milesians  alone  ho  made  an 
alliance  on  the  tenns  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  as-sist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  tho  Median  capital,  Kchautna,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  governmeut 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him- 
self was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrim  nation,  the  Sacac,  aud  the  Kgvptiaus. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  wub  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian  ;  bat, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Hakpa- 
uus;  Pactvrs.]  In  the  menu  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Coper  Asia, 
aud  particularly  Assyria,  which  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  it*  capital.  Its 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  BeUhazzar  of  Daniel. 
[Labynetix.]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  aud  in  great 
state.  Ho  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table  ;  and  for  his 
drink  the  water  of  tho  Choaspea,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Gyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  IV 
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by  Ionian  a,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after  a 
lung  time  iie  took  it  by  diverting  the  courae  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  tbe  midst  of  it, 
so  that  his  soldier*  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  unprepared  were  the  Baby- 
lonians for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  (Jr  «ihra0ft»j<n),  and  had  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  river  unguarded. 
This  was  in  B.  c  588. 

After  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  Assyrian*,  he  un- 
dertook the  subjugation  of  the  Mas&agetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  Araxes.  Cyrus  offered 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo- 
ple; but  she  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Mossngetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
kittle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  slain,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  rilled  with  human  blood,  that 
be  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  had  reigned  29 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
b.  c.  £29.    (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iL  tub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages.    At  tho  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, Astyages  fled  to  Ecbutana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis,  and  her  hus- 
band, Spitamas,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  himself.    When  he  did  so,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Oebarus,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoured  him  as  a  father, 
mid  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  put  her 
liutdmnd  to  death  f«r  telling  a  falsehood.    [  Awrv- 
Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  made  war 
npon  the  Boctrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Aim,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astyages  and  Amytis.    He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sucae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.   He  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pert,  c,  5 ;  Crobsus.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbices,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Strabo  also  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sacae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.    He  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  ehief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  are  the  following  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grandfather's 
court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  nothing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  aa  the  general 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares ;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socmtic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydinn 
war  of  Cyrus  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  them. 
Diodorus  ngrevB  for  the  most  part  with  Hcro- 
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dotus;  but  he  says,  that  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Seythiun  queen  (evidently  meaning  To- 
myris), and  that  she  crucified  or  impaled  him. 

Other  variations,  nut  worth  specifying,  are  given 
by  tbe  chronogrnphcrs  and  compilers. 

To  form  a  complete  and  consistent  life  of  Cyrus 
oat  of  these  statements  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  leading  events  of  his  public  life  are  mads 
out  with  tolerable  certainty,  namely,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Astyages,  the  couqucst  of  the  Lydian  and 
Assyrian  empires,  his  schemes  to  become  master 
of  all  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  his  death  in  a  battle 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  he  wished  U> 
&u1)(J[uCq  His  nct^iiicviLiOD  of  ^Vtodmo  dt-t pi re. 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  conquest.  Hero- 
dotus expressly  states,  that  Cyrus  bad  a  huge 
party  among  the  Medes  before  his  rebellion,  and 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  nation  vo- 
luntarily received  him  as  their  king.  This  was 
very  natural,  for  besides  the  harshness  of  tho 
government  of  Astyages.  Cyrus  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Medes  were  effeminate, 
and  tbe  Persians  were  hardy.  The  kingdom 
remained,  as  before,  the  united  kingdom  of 
**  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  with  the  difference, 
that  the  supremacy  was  transferred  from  tbe  for- 
mer to  the  latter ;  mid  then  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  be  generally  colled  the  Persian  empire, 
though  the  kings  and  their  people  were  still,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spoken  of  as 
Medes.  If  Cyrus  had  quietly  succeeded  to  tbe 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  change.  The  mere  fact  of  Cyras  a 
father  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enough  to  explain 
it 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyrus's  conquests 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  confusion.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Cyrus  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  latter  having 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  tbe 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnexxar.  It  was  in  fort  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  which  formed 
the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  the  Semitic  tribes 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  supremacy  of 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  determine  whether  Cyrus 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  attack  on 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter  Xenophon 
may  have  preserved  something  like  the  true  suc- 
cession of  events.  That  Croesus  was  in  alliance 
with  Babylon  is  stated  also  by  Herodotus,  who 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  aggressor  in 
the  Lydian  war.  No  clear  account  can  be  given  «f 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  object  of 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Asia 
as  for  as  the  Indus, 

With  respect  to  tho  main  points  of  difference 
between  Herodotus  and  the  VyropatdeitL,  beside* 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  historical  value  of 
Xcnopbon's  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  his- 
tory at  all,  its  real  desigu  is  tbe  great  thing  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  is  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  wnbed 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  tho 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  illustrate  this  he  holds  forth 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  endows  with  sll 
virtue,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  conduct  is 
meant  for  a  practical  illustration  and  his  discourses 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  tbe  Socruttc 
philosophy,  so  far  ox  Xenophon  was  capable  of 
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understanding  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  have 
dou«  to  have  represented  this  bean  ideal  of  a' phi- 
losophic king  as  the  dethroncr  of  his  own  grand- 
father, as  the  true  Asiatic  despot  and  conqueror, 
and  as  the  victim  of  his  own  ambitious  schemes. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Cyropacdeia  without  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  a  romance,  and,  moreover, 
that  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  have  recognised  in  the  picture  of  Xeuo- 
phon  the  verisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  establish- 
ed; that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
virtues  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt ; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Timour  than  at  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture  ;  for  that  Dnreius  the  Mode,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
Ion  (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chrouologer*) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  can  be  no  other 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyaxares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

1.  Xenophon 's  Cyaxares  is  the  son  of  Astyages; 
Dareius  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  same  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
is  called  Ahasuerus  in  TMt  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  argument  is  not  decisive,  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareius  the 
Mede  receive*  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 
dour, evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
it  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxares  never 
comes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
perseded by  Cyrus.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareius 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  some  important  points  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy  of  Cyras,  until  the 
latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  fouuded  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.  Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon  s  state- 
ment about  Cyaxares  II.  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
simply  an  a  foU  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyrus. 
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In  the  passage  of  Aenchylus,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Aktyaoks],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyrus  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  iu 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Medes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

Mijtios  yap  %v  6  irptarot  Tfjy  tucvy  <rrparoi. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  who 
took  Ninas,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 
"AAAoj  8*  tKtlvav  mus  too"  tpyov  ijvtMTt. 

If  so,  Astyages  is  omitted,  probably  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  tliird  Medo- 
Persian  king,  Tpiroi  o"  dV  avrov  Kvpvs.  For  the 
d»"  culrov  surely  refers  to  the  person  who  is  called 
wpuros.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocmtcs,  Anaximencs,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephaliou,  Justin.  Plu- 
tarch, Polynenus,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  Jnabasu,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Cyrus's  birth  could  be 
fixt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  he 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  but  this  is  iiuproliablo 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  his  desigus  on  Egypt.  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important  t 
passages  in  Ibniah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  *2'J, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Ezra  i.  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Dnniol, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  **The  Lord  God  of 
heaven . . .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  on  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  13);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  others, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence, 
The  contrary  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  th* 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  16U),  and 
his  fame  |>agaed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  classical  writers  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadac  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Arrian,  vi.  29 ; 
Plut.  Alex.  69.)  Pasargadae  is  said  to  have  been 
built  ou  the  spot  where  Cyrus  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  iu  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  perished,  but  his  name  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis, which  place,  indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  Pasnrgndae.  (Herodotus,  lib.  i.;  Ctesins,  ed. 
Lion  ;  Xenophon,  Ctfmptudeia  ;  Diodorus  ;  Justin  ; 
Strabo ;  and  other  ancient  authors ;  Clinton,  Fust. 
Jlell.  L  ii.  supplements;  Heeren,  Idem  (Asintic/ie- 
nearches)  ;  Schlosser,  Univ.  Gttckich.  d.  alt.  Wdt', 
H»ckh,  IVr.  Med.  el  Pert.  Munum.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  Til K  YoUNOKR,  the  second  of  the  four 
tons  of  Dareius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Pa- 
rvsatis,  was  appointed  by  his  father  commander  ( *a- 
yavo%  or  <TTf>a.Ttr)6s)  of  the  maritime  itarts  of  Asia 
Minnr,nnd  satrap  of  Lydia,Phrygia,andCnppadocia. 
(u.  c  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  lar^e  sum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  IMopon- 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntness  of 
Callicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Cai.mcra- 
tihas;  Lvbandkr;  Tissafhkrnxs.]  There  is 
no  douht  that  Cyrus  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  his  futher  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  proliably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (a.  c.  40ft.)  Be- 
fore leaving  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues^ for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  father,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  <  J  reek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Ti-isaphernes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  fur  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
Ins  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  father's  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  («.  c  404), 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  favourite  son 
Cyntl  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Harems  to 
nppoinl  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  betfl  born  after,  but  \\t  brother  Artaxerxes 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  further  enflamed  by  information  from  TUsa- 
p! i ernes,  that  Cyrus  was  plotting  aguiust  It i a  life. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  affability 
and  by  presents  b*  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own  ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphernes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  fi  reeks  leamt  his 
real  purpose,  they  found  thnt  they  were  too  far 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  401,  and,  having 
marched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  l>cen  informed  by 
TiMaphenics  of  his  designs,  and  was  prepared  to 
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meet  him.  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  art 
variously  stated.  Artaxerxes  had  from  400.«06 
to  a  million  of  men  ;  Cyrus  had  about  100,000 
Asiatics  and  13,000  Greeks.  The  battle  was  si 
first  altogether  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  lli»  Onvk 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatics  who  wer< 
opposed  to  them  ;  aud  he  himself  pressed  forward 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  evt-n 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  ii* 
king's  body-guard.  Artaxerxes  caused  hit  bead 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  off,  and  sought  u 
have  it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his 
hand.  Paiysatis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  the 
suspected  slayers  and  mutilators  of  her  son.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  his  death' may  be  read  ia 
Xenophon  s  AboImuu.  This  attempt'  of  an  ambi- 
tious young  prince  to  usurp  his  brother's  throne 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  results,  for  bv  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  IVrsian  empire 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  wav  sat 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  *  The 
character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  th< 
brightest  colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  hu 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualioet 
which  win  men's  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  Uellen.  i.  4,  5,  ii.  1,  „j.  ],  .w. 
i.,  Ct/rop.  vni.  8.  §  3,  Ckwn,  iv.  1  tf,  Jfi,  21; 
Ctesias,  Pertica,  L  44,  49,  Fr.  Ii.,  liL,  liii.,  liv,' 
ML,  ed.  Lion;  ap.  Phot.  p.  42,  b.  lO,  43,  b.  R 
44,  a.  14,  edBekker;  Isocr.   funttti.  39;  l'lut 

Lyt.  4,  9;  Arta*.  3,  g,  13  17  ;   Diod.  xiii  >, 

104,  xiv.  6,  1 1,  12,  1 9,  20,  22.  >  [  p.  S.  j 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uncertain  ae**,  it  tie 
author  of  a  work  flepi  Aia<*>opdi  JSvaffca-r  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  orators,  reprintod, 
more  correctly,  in  Walz's  Greek  Orators,  via.  p. 
38G,  &c  Fabricius  suspects  that  the  anonyms, 
work  entitled  ityoe?A.7j>*aTa  'Prj-ropiKd  ci's  Zt6*u% 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fabric.  B2J. 
Graec.  vi.  pp.  102,  128;  Walx,  /.  c  ;  Wester 
mann,  GexhichU  der  Clrieck.    Be reJUumWH,  S 

C  \  RUS(Kupos),  the  name  of  several  physicians 
1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  editions  Syrmt),  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  Ho  was  first  a  physician  and 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  and  to  have 
written  against  Nestorius.  (S.  Gennadiuss  J< 
Illustr.  Vir.  c.  81.) 

^  2.  A  physician  at  Edessa,  one  of  whose  medi- 
cines is  quoted  by  Aetius  (ii.  2.  91,  p.  292),  and 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Arcbiater.  He  mu»t 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  centurio 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Arcbiater  was  first 
conferred  on  Andromachus,  the  physician  of  Nero. 
(Diet,  of Ant.  s.  v.  Archiater.) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lnmpsacus,  son  of 
A  p.  »llonius,  who  obtained  ^he  dignity  of  Arcbiater. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
I^nmpsacus,  as  having,  besides  many  other  acts  U 
liberality,  presented  to  the  senate  one  thousand 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  e.  (reckoning  the  drachma  u> 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  farthings)  forty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  (Spon,  Afueetla*. 
Erudit.  Antijuit.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabric-  B»U. 
Graec.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 34,  ed.  vet. ) 

4.  A  physician  at  Homo  in  the  first  centnry 
B.  c,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription  as  bavin.; 
been  tho  physician  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusu> 
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Caesar,  who  afterwards  married  the  emperor 
Augustus.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  I.  c.) 

5.  Cyrus,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  practised  medicine  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  During  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  by 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrianus,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
A.  n.  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  (Acta  Sanctor.;  Mcnolog. 
Graecor.  ;  Bzovius,  NomencL  Sanctor.  Professione 
Medkor. ;  C.  B.  Carpzovius,  De  Media's  abEcdes. 
pro  Sanctis  habitis.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodius,  B.  c.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  Ait. 
ii  3,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  21,  pro  Milan.  17.)  [L.  U.] 
CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
phanes.  His  poetical  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  praetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  A.  n.  445,  he  fell  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Thcodosiua,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  it 
said  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
rance of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  empemr  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  twiaitoiros 
rSv  UpHv  iv  VLtnvatltf  ti}s  *ptry(as  ;  but  whether 
this  means  bishop  of  Cotyacia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  known  whether  bo  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  ffator.  Litcrar.  vol.  i.;  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
eentury.  lie  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  a.  d.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  630- 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  favour  of  Hcraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosiaus  or  Sevcrians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfac- 
tions in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosiaus,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Wsom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  63H, 
Heraclius  published  an  Ecthesis  or  formula  of  faith 
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drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  clearly  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  o.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfactionis,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant.  Both  arc  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi.  (Cave,  Histor.  Litentr. 
vol.  i.  ;  Murdock'a  Afosheim,  vol.  i.  ;  Guerike's 
Handbuch,  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler's  Tad-book,  by  Cun- 
ningham, vol.  i.)  IS.  D.] 
CYRUS,    TIIEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 

[TUEODORCR.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTIIE'RIAS 
(Kvfrtipa,  KvQtpfia,  Kv&ypids),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Horn. 
Od.  viii.  288 ;  Herod.  L  105 ;  Paus.  iii.  23.  $1  ; 
Anacr.  v.  9  ;  Horat.  Cam.  i.  4.  5.)       [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Gallus.  She  waa 
originally  the  freed  woman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapclus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  faithful.  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  (Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  com  p.  Scrv.  ad 
Virg.  Eclog.  x.  1 ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam.  ix.  26;  Plut.  AnL  9;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Pmilox- 

CYTHE'RIUS  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolk- 

MABUS.] 

CYTISSO'RUS  (KmlaanposX  a  son  of  Phrixua 
and  Chalriope  or  Iophossa.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Mod.  ii.  1123,  1 149.)   [L.  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  (Kufoto*).  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eusorus.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  948 ;  Val.  Flacc.  iii.  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus,  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fait. 
16  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41 ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Mod. 
I.  c.)  He  was  king  of  the  Doliones  at  Cyricus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  stnrm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  und  a  stnipgle 
endued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  aud  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  "over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  18  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41,  who  gives 
a  different  account.)  [L.  S.] 
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DA  BAR,  the  son  of  Massugrada,  of  the  family 
of  Masinissa,  hut  whose  father  was  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Docchus,  the 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Sulla  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Jugurlha.  Dabar  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  interview  between  Bocchus  and 
Sulla.    (Hall.  J*j  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYM  (Ad*cTwXo<),  the  D;ictyls  of  mount 
M  i  in  Pin y  L-i  i,  fabulous  beings  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  means 
of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls,  that  is, 
Fingers,  is  Accounted  for  in  variuuB  ways;  by 
their  number  being  five  or  ten,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Hliea  just  as  the  fingers  servo  the 
hand,  or  by  the  star}'  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
f  mi*.  (4V  Saxrv.Voif)  of  mount  Ida,  (Pollux,  ii.  4  ; 
Strah.  x.  p.  473  t  Diod.  v.  G4.)  Most  of  our  au- 
thorities descritx-  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  Dactyls.  (Diod.  xviL  7  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
likntl.  i.  1 136  ;  Stnib.  /.  c)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  some- 
times confounded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes 
Corybantes,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchincs;  or  they  are 
described  as  the  fathers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
bnntes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  4GG ;  Schol.  wl  A  rat.  33; 
Serv.  ad  1'iiy.  (iron),  iv.  153.)  This  confusion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  for  Samothracc  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  (Diod. 
v.  G4  ;  comp.  A  mob.  adc.  (lent.  iii.  41)  ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  states  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  historians 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
and  other  magic  pursuitu ;  that  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samolhrace,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  disciple  in  these  things.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Curetes  even 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  the 
ltomnn  I'enntes.  (Amob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
a  tradition  in  Clemens  Alexandrians  (Strom.  L  p. 
36-)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  bat  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  tojnount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  ioland 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (Apollon.  Hhod.  i.  1 129;  Plin.  //.  M 
vii.  57.)  Their  number  nppcars  to  have  originally 
been  three :  Cclmis  (the  smelter),  Damnameneua 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (Schol.  ad 
A)»<lh,ii.  I.e.).  To  these  others  were  subseijucntly 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smelting  of  iron  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  362),  Heracles  (Strab.  /.  c),  and  Delas.  ( Euseb. 
Prat/K  Erang.  x.  p.  475.)  Apollouius  Uhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Tilias  and  Cyllenua.  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides  Heracles,  Paeon  i  us  Kpimcdes, 
Jasiua,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names 
they  must  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Paus  v. 
7.  »  4,  14.  g  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
355.)  Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
scribes them  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
and  at  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdmi  (or 
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Minos)  from  Phrygia,  and  as  having  discover^ 
the  iron  in  mount  Berccynthu*.  (Diod.  r.  64; 
Cic  de  Not.  Dear.  iii.  16.)  With  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Dactyl  a,  they  seem  to  be  » 
more  than  the  mythical  representatives  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  mrtal< 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  this  art 
is  sufficiently  great  for  the  ancient*  to  ascribe  m 
invention  to  supernatural  being*.  The  origin! 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  waa  afterwards  extendi, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  vari"« 
other  things  which  are  useful  or  pleasing  toman; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  introduced  mosx 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rhythn. 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (Plut.  da  Mmul\ 
Diomedes  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
i.  p.  SCO.)  They  were  in  general  looked  upoDM 
mysterious  sorcerer*,  and  are  therefore  also  de 
scribed  as  the  inventor*  of  the  F.phesian  incantxtwi 
formulae;  and  peraona  when  suddenly  frightmni 
used  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Dactvli  a> 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plut.  dr  /-W.  in  Ori  .  La. 
30;  compare  Lobeck,  de  ldtwis  iXictylis  ;  H'ekk>r, 
Die  Acxhyl.  Trib.  p.  168,  etc)  [L.S.] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  br 
Varro.  (ft.  It  i.  1.  §  9.)  ' 

DAE'DALUS  (AaiooAo*).      |.    A  mvthiesl 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Greek  writer* 
personified  the  earliest  development  of  the  arts 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among  tie 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  earn 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minos  and  of  Theseus.  b« 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doat* 
ful  passage.    (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writer*   generally  represent  Dae- 
dalus as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Erechtheidae  (Paus  vii.  4.  §  5  ;    PluL  The*.  18  ) 
Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  km; 
lime  he  lived  in  Crete.  (Auson.  Idyll.  12;  Eustaih. 
ad  Horn.  1L  xvnu  592  ;    pau*.  viiL  53.  $3.) 
According  to  Diodoru*,  who  give*  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  him  (iv.  76—79),    he  was  the  sou  of 
Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  the  son  of  Ereck- 
tlieus.    (Comp.  Plato,  /ow.  p.  553 ;    Paus,  viL  4. 
$  5.)   Others  make  him  the  son  of  Eupalamus  « 
ofPalamaon.  (Paus  ix.  3.  §2;  Ilygin.  FaL  39. 
corrected  by  274 ;    Suid.        r.   n«>Wi  itfjr  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  A™,   vi.   14.)      Hja  mother  is 
called  Alcippe  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §  n ),  or  IphiiW. 
(Pherecyd.  «/>.  SthoL  S.>Ph.   Or,/.  r,J.  463),  or 
Phrasimede.  (Schol.  ad  #*/ot  /fe;..  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  art.     He  instructed  his  sister's 
son,  Calos  Talus  or   Perdix,  who  soon  came  M 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Dardala. 
killed  him  through   envy.      [Pkriux.]  Beiisi 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagus  for  tti* 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fitme  of  ha 
skill  obtained  for   him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi- 
phae;  and  when   Paaiphae   gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
C  nossus,  m  which  the  monster  was  kept.  (Apollod. 
I.e.;  Ovid.  Met.  vm.  :  the  labyrinth  is  a  action, 
based  upon  the  Egyptian   labyrinth,  from  whicS 
Diodorus  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  was  copied 
(i  9/ ) :  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  building  ever 
existed  in  Crete.    (Hock h,  Owo,  L  p.  56.)  F-r 
Ins  part  in  tin.  affair,  Daeda/u.  was  imprisoned  bv 
Minos;  but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  Mir,  . 
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find  wised  all  the  fillip*  on  the  const  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  arid  bis  son 
J  cams  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened  on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
him  the  I  can  an  sea,  According  to  a  more  prosaic 
version  of  the  story,  Pasiphae  furnished  Daedalus 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  islnnd  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icarus  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Cocalus  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treach- 
erously murdered  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughters. 
(Hvgfn.Fao.  40,  44.) 

Daedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  Iolaus 
son  of  Iphicles,  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
works,  which  were  still  called  Aai5«Us«o  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  ( i  v.  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Nurayhs,  which  were  also  attributed  to  Iolaus. 
( Pseud.- Aristot  de  Afiraf*.  Auscull.  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeus  to  Sardinia.  (Paus.  x.  17.  $  3.)  Of 
the  stories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
moat  important  are  the  statements  of  Diodorus 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  works  there,  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  (fiv6fi6s)  of  his  statues  was  the  same  as  that 
<>f  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalus 
himself  wan  worshipped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 

The  later  Greek  writers  explained  these  myths 
after  their-  usual  absurd  plan.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who, 
soaring  above  plain  truths  into  transcendental  mys- 
teries, lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficulties.  The  fable  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
explained  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astrology,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Palnephatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
incniiing  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
1 1.  §  3.)  If  these  fables  are  to  be  explained  at 
Jill,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetical  inventions,  setting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechanical 
ns  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalus  is  a  personification,  and  also  the  sup- 
I">sed  geographical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is. 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing his  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaris,  the  Colym- 
bethra,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
named  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea;  near  Agrigen- 
tuin,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus ;  in 
the  territory  of  s>eliuus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 
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arising  from  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 


He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the 


pie  of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodorus  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  executed  many  more 
works  of  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.  (Diod.  L  e.) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (SiL  Ital.  xii. 
102;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  14.)  In  the  islands  called 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  son 
Icarus.  (Pseud.- Aristot  de  Mirub.  AukuU.  81  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'HAfKT pidai  rija-u.)  At  Monogissa 
in  Carta  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  lie  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propylaeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself,  in  that  temple. 
(Diod.  i.  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  was  sculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  ( Periplus,  p.  ,53,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Ilritomartis,  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  1 1.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pansanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  works  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  3),  and  a  Trophonius  at 
Lebadeia:  in  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomartis  at 
Olus,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossus  (the  x»f*»j  of 
Ariadne  is  spoken  of  below) :  at  Delos,  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Debts  when  she  fled  with  The- 
seus. Puutanias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Argives  in  the 
Hcraeum  and  that  which  Antiphcmus  had  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  city,  Oinphace,  to  Gelos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausunias  mentions  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  seat  (&i<ppoi  ixKaSlas)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Pol  ins  at  Athens  (L  27.  $  1), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (iL  4.  $  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Arca- 
dia (viii.  35.  $  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  arc  both  artistic  and  mechanical.  He 
waB  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hcsych.  ».  e.  'Ittdpws;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viL  56;  Varro,  ap.  Charts,  p.  106,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fub.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Pcrdix 
or  Talus,  the  nephew  of  Daedalus.  [Pxantx.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus.  (Plin.  I.e.)  In  statuary,  the  improvements 
attributed  to  Daodalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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eyes  and  of  the  fret,  which  had  been  formerly 
closed  (<nJfiiro5«,  ok/Ai}  ovh6«Gijk6til,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  JjaSstfrnfoVa),  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  hands,  which  had  been  formerly 
placed  down  close  to  the  sides  (itaBcmivai  xal  reus 
wKtvpaii  k«ko  A  A  ijWmu,  Diod.  /.  c;  Suid.  $.  v. 
Aa<5aAov  voi^fxara).  In  consequence  of  these 
improvements,  tbo  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
statues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  divine  inspiration. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Mem,  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  AristoU  PolU.  i.  4  :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Daedalian  images ; 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  A  nun.  i.  3.  §  9  : 
see  further,  Junius,  Cutal.  Art.  p.  G4.)  The  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Pluto  (ffipp.  Muj.  iii.  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com- 
parative, and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus,  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Pinto's 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  ir.  the  passage  of  Pattsnnios  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  vapA  rovroit  5«  [ Kvwrclot s]  nal  6  ttj? 
'Apid&rns  XaP^ff  °^  "O/tijpjf  if  'iAtdVtt  /mfjiij* 
ixoifoctro,  intipyaopivoi  i<rr\v  ir\  Acvirou  KlOou. 
(Comp.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii. 
590—593): 

'E*  Si  x°P^v  *o'iKi\Xt  w(ptK\mds  'Ap<piyvtf«it, 
T«7  IntXoy  o16v  tot'  «Vf  Kvuxj^  wptin 
AcdtaAos  tyntnatv  KaAAcxAoKdjxa  'AptdZyy. 

Now  the  mention  of  a  group  of  dancers  as  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  material,  white  stone, — the  cir- 
cumstance of  tho  poet's  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist. — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  x<W"  t0  mean  a 
sort  of  dance  which  Daedalus  invented  (yfo,irno-«i'), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing (Bbttiger,  Andeutungen%  46), and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  iaitiiw  meaning  to  make  or  manufacture.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  tho  best  ex- 
planation is,  that  x°P&*  means  simply  a  place  for 
dancing;  and,  further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Aa/5aAo?  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  mid 
that  tho  whole  mythological  fable  in  whfch  Daeda- 
lus was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pnusanias  at  Cnossns,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it. 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself,  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Eupalamus,  implies 
«h//. 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  SafliaAa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  wc  find  sculpture  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry  ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  uamc  of  some  gods.  (Paus. 
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vii.  22.  §  3.)  Tho  next  effort  was  to  express  tho 
attributes  of  each  particular  divinity,  which  was 
at  first  done  only  by  forming  an  imago  of  the  head, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  intellectual  at- 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  terminal  busts,  and 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  had  attained  to 
the  highest  perfection.  But  there  were  some  dei- 
ties for  the  expression  of  whose  attributes  the  bust 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  human  figure 
was  required.  In  the  earliest  attempts  to  execute 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  as 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  case  of  working  it. 
They  were  ornamented  with  real  drapery  and 
bright  colours.  It  was  to  such  works  especially, 
that  the  name  JofoaAa  was  applied,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pausanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  that 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedalus  was  born  at 
Athens.  The  accuracy  and  the  expression  of  such 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  limited  skill 
of  the  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  so  strikingly  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  by  the  religious  laws  whiek 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.  The  period  repre- 
sented by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  which 
such  forms  were  first  broken  through,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex- 
pression to  statues,  nccompnuied,  as  such  a  deve- 
lopment of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  a  great 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art  The  period 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  and  the 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fable* 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  questions,  and 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  ancient  traditions  certainly  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  Grecian  art.  (See  especially 
Diod.  i.  97.)  But,  without  hazarding  an  opintou 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Daeda- 
lian style  of  sculpture.  The  remains  called  Cyclo- 
pean give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  archi- 
tecture. The  Daedalian  style  of  art  continued  to 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  u.  c,  and  the  artists  of  that  long  pe- 
riod were  called  Daedal  ids,  and  claimed  an  actual 
descent  from  Daedalus,  according  to  the  well-known 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditary  in  certain  fa- 
milies. This  genealogy  was  carried  down  as  Utt 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  IW- 
dalid.  The  most  important  of  the  Daedal  ids,  he- 
sides  his  son  learns,  and  his  nephew  Talus  or 
Pcrdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenus,  whom  sonw 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  (Paus.  ii.  15.  §  I). 
Endocus  of  Athens  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  5),  Learrha*  of 
Rhegium  ( Paus.  iii.  1 7.  §  6),  and  Onatns  of  Aegina. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  7.)  All  these,  however,  lived  long 
after  the  period  in  which  Dnednlus  is  placed. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  hare  had  I 
son,  Jnpyx,  who  founded  Inpygae.  (Strab.  vi  p. 
279;  Eustath.  ad  Duntys.  I'criry.  379.) 

A  Siifxos  of  the  Athenian  $>«Ai)  KcxpoVi?  bow 
the  name  of  AatooAiocu.  (Meurs.  de  Alt,  I'rjx.  $.  r.) 
Feasts  called  Aai5dA«io  were  kept  in  different 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Patroclcs,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  Daeda- 
lus erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eleian*  in  the  .Mtb 
after  a  victory  over  the  Lncedaemonians  in  the  **r 
which  lasted  a  c.  401 — 399.  ik'»ides  this  trophy. 
Daedalus  made  several  statues  of  athletes,  and 
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tome  other  work*.  (Paha.  vi.  2.  §  4  5  3.  §§  2,  3  ; 
6.  §  1,  x.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  *.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  statuary,  born  in  Bithynia,  whose  statne 
of  Zeus  Stratius  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dioxg$.  Pcrieg.  796.) 
Hence  he  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  downward*.  (Thiersch,  E/xxk.  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DAKIRA  (Adtipa  or  AoI»,  that  is,  *the 
knowing,"  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Elcusi- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pnusnnias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she. was  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Elensis  ;  but  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx  ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deine- 
U*r,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Bhod.  iii. 
847;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  8,] 

DAES  (Adnr),  of  Oolonne,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(?trnb.  xiii.  p.  612.)  [L.  8.] 

DA  ETON  DAS  (AcutA^m),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  n  statue  of  the  Elcian  athlete  Theoti- 
mm  at  Olympia.  (Pnus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
MoNchion,  the  father  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Dactondas  proba- 
bly flourished  from  n.  c.  3*20  downwards.  (P.  S  ] 

DAl'MACHUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (Aofrax" 
or  Aijtjuax01)*  of  Plataenc,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  l>j-  the  fact,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochadcs,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocnttus,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  70),  and  Androeottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Sclcucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  B.  &  31 2. 
(Justin,  zt.  4.)  This  fact  ut  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  Casnuhon  (ad  IHog.  Jxtk'rL  11) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Epborus 
had  stolen  whole  pasuiges  from  Daimachus's  work, 
since  Ephorus  lived  and  wrote  before  Duiinachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  Required 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy ;  but  StnJ»o  never- 
theless places  hhn  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  false  and  fabulous  accounts  about  India 
(Conip.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394 ;  Hurpocrat.  *.  r.  iyyv- 
fcjmj ;  Schol.  ml  ApolLm.  Iihod.  i.  558.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
(wo A 10,  tarriKa  ixofxv^ftara)  by  one  Dmmachus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indies.  If  the  reading  in  Stcphnuusof  Byzantium 
(».  r.  Aax*9atfu*v)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (Af )  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ail  Horn.  II.  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  tho  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con-  | 
ceded  somewhere,  for  Mngius  (in  G niter's  lax 
Artimt,  p.  1330)  states,  thait  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it. 
It  may  be  that  our  DnTmachus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Comparat.  Solon,  emu 
PuhL  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  (L>/.«ind. 
12)  one  Laimachus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  vtpl 
tvatStiaty  and  modern  critics  have  changed  the 
name  Lai  much  us  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
(L  30)  to  read  £udfxaxot  &  TlAareutis  instead  of 
Aoi'Sagos  6  rLXarwtKos,  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectural emendation*.  [L.  S.] 

DAI  PH  ANT  US  (Aatyavroj)*  a  Thcban,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c  362. 
It  is  aaid  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  hod  received 
hi*  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Daiphan- 
tus  and  Iolai'das,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
ApophiK  Efjam.  24  ;  Ael.  V.  11.  *ii.  3.)     [  E.  E.  J 

DAIPPUS  or  DAIIIPPUS  (Atirros),  a 
statuary  who  made  statue*  of  athlete*  (Pans.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  *.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  rend  wopoAuoVcroe.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  c. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS,  givo  Laippus, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A .  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  ho  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c.  300,  and  onwards.)      [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  forriyn  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.  IDblmatius.] 

DAMAGETUS  f Aa^irroj).  1.  King  of 
Talysns  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardya, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortcs,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristouiencs  of  Mcssene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Ditigoridac, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[  Ariktoubnb&]  The  following  is  their  genealogy. 

Aristomene*. 
daughter  =p  Damagetus 

(Diagoras.) 

Dorieus. 
I 

Damagetus. 
Din^nras. 


Damagetus. 

AcumIuus. 

Dorieus. 


CnllipuU-ira. 
Euclcs. 


Phen-uiec. 
Peisod 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Dingone 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  o»ie 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausi- 
nias. 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilaiis  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diagoras.] 
(Pind.  Ol.  7,  and  Schol  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§1,2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  1;  Cic  Ttttc.  L  46; 
Clinton,  Fast.  /Ml.  i.  pp.  254,  255.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMAGETUS  (Ao^rynroj),  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  hi  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  content*  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  iixed  at 
the  end  of  tho  third  century  a.  c  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Mcleagcr.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stcphanus  Bywin- 

by 
the 


tinus  (*,  v.  'Akti}).  The  name  is  also  given 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Khodius  (i.  224)  in 


form 


(Bnuick,  Anal.  ii.  38,  iii.  331 1 
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Jacobs,  AnlhoL  Grace,  ii.  39,   xiiL  879,  880; 
Fabric  Bill.  Grace,  iv.  p.  47<>.)  [P.  B.] 

DAMA'GORAS  (Aa^a^pai),  a  Rhodian  ad- 
miral in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king's  fleet,  the  Rhodians 
missed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  euemy,  they  sent  out  Da- 
magoras  with  six  quick-sailing  vessels  to  search 
for  it.  Mithridates  attacked  him  with  twenty-five 
•hips  and  Damagoras  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  king's  fleet  withdrew.  Damagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king's  ships,  and 
drove  two  others  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  Afilkrul. 
25.)  [L.S.] 

DA'MALIS  (AdaoAu),  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Ryzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  Io  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Damalis,  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot  (Symeon  Mng.  dc  Constant.  Por- 
jihyr.  p.  729,  ed.  Ronn  ;  comp.  Polvb.  v.  43.)[L.S.] 
DAMARATUS.  [Dkmaratcr.] 
DAMA'RETK.  [Dkmarbtb.] 
DAMASCITNUS,  JOANNES  ('IwdVnjj  Aa- 
iia.TKTji  tjs ),  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury nfter  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  Isauricus 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoas, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames  such  ns  Sanibaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arclas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  a.  D.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6  th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  facts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damas- 
cening agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises 
and  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  edition  of 
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his  works  which  was  prepared  and  edited  Jit 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  in  2  vols.  foL, 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  all  tbc  worki 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  and  are  buried 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.  It  con- 
tains the  following  works  :  1.  K*<pcL\axa.  tpiXoa*- 
<pucd,  or  the  main  points  of  philosophy  and  dialec- 
tics. 2.  Utpl  aiplo-ccw,  cm  heresies  and  law 
origin.  3.  "Ettwrtt  ebrpt£i)s  -7-771  dpBoSo^ov  vltrrtmt, 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
4.  Ilpor  tow  1  StaeoAAomra*  -ras  dylas  «t*om, 
a  treatise  against  those  who  opposed  the  use  rf 
images  in  churches.  5.  At€cAAo*  trtpl  ipOoi  *po- 
v(rf)naTos,  that  is  a  confession  of  faith.  6.  Top*, 
i.e.  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Monophysitrt 
or  Eutychians.  7.  Kord  May^aiW  SuLKojoi,  1 
discourse  against  the  Manicheans.  8.  AjoAcryos 
lapatrnpov  Kal  Xpicrrtavow%  a  dinlogue  between  s 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.  9.  nfpl  o/xuroWwr,  s 
fragment  on  dragons.  1  O.  n«^2  dyias  TpitiSoi,  on 
the  huly  trinity.  11.  n#pi  tow  vpiaorylvv  vunv, 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisngium.  12.  \ltfl  ti* 
dyiwv  kt»ot«m5s  on  fasts.  1 3.  n*/>}  tu'p  6ktv  t^i 
Tovriplas  on  the  eii-ht  spirits  of  wick- 

edness. 14.  EiaayuryJl  ^oyfuxxtaw  a  roi  x  »^:>  s. 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  dogmas. 
15.  n»pi  <rvv6tTou  <f,uV«o,r,  a  treatise  directed 
against  the  Acephalians.  1(».  Tltpi  r*»r  «V 
Xpurrf  luo  BtK-qfsdrwy  koX  4v*pytte£y  koI 
<puai$t£y  iSwuiTwv,  on  the  twofold  will  and  action 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  physical  properties. 
17.  'Eiroj  dxptgiarraroy  KUTa  Sco'crTiryois  alp*crt*t 
r£v  Ht<TTopiay£vy  ngninst  the  heresies  of  the  Nes- 
torians.  18.  A  number  of  fragments  on  various 
subjects.    19.    nao-xoAioK,  or  a  paschal  canon. 

20.  A  fragment  of  n  letter  on  the  nature  of  man. 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  souls 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  22.  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Adyor  d»o8cu-ri*ir 
vtpL  -r&y  dytvv  koI  <rtrr£v  *lK6yaiv%  an  oration  on 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  images.  24.  An  epis- 
tle on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Thcophilas. 
25.  n>pl  to>  dfrnvr,  on  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Zacharias 
bishop  of  the  Doari.  27.  An  exposition  of  the 
Chnstian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a  transla- 
tion from  an  Arabic  MS.  28.  Some  poems  in 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An  abridgment 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  by 
Joannes  Chrysostomus.  30.  'Upd  wofjaAAijAs, 
sacred  parallels  consisting  of  passages  of  Scripture 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  early  fathers. 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grwe. 
ix.  pp.  682-744 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  482,  Ac 
ed.  London,  1688.)  fL.  B  1 

DAMASCE-NUS,  NICOLAVS (Nut*A*.7i*- 
fiatTKVy6s),  a  famous  Greek  polyhistor,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  emperor 
Augustus  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his  name  in- 
dicates a  native  of  Damascus  and  the  son  of  An- 
tipater  and  Stratonice.  His  parents  were  distin- 
guished no  less  for  their  personal  character  than 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  highly- 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  with  the 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  but  was 
employed  on  various  embassies.  Nicolaus  and  his 
brother  Ptolemaeus  were  instructed  from  their 
childhood  in  everything  thnt  was  good  and  useful. 
Nicolaus  in  particular  shewed  great  talents  and 
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even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  tho  moat  accom- 
plished among  the  youths  of  his  age ;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
n.  c  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa's  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history ; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history. 


Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Heracles, 
r  In  B.  c.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 

Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.  On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 


finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Nieolai,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (ir\cucovvT«r)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  s.o.Nuro'Aaos;  A  then,  xi  v.  p.  652; 
Plut  Sympo$.  viii.  4  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  Tfil  7  i  PHn. 
H.  N.  xiii.  4.)  When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.  Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod. When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laus. We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it 

Plutarch  {I.e.)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
toll  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  face.  In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
man  of  tho  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  nigh  degree ;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Nicolaus,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Jostphus.  (AtUv/.  Jnd.  xvi.  15, 16, 17,  xvii.  7, 1 1 .) 
The  writings  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophical.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  SowaWj  or  SawdWnr  (Eustath.  ail 
Ltionys.  Perieg.  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies* 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  poetical  talent  is  preserved  in 
Stobacus.  The  most  important  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1.  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  wo  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  (Antiq.  JtuL  xii.  3.) 
The  title  laropia  Ka$o\tKii,  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  'Aacvpiaucal  laroplai  of 
which  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  execrpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitua.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  cxistenco  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  'H9wv  7ro.pah6^mv  owaytryj,  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot  Bibl.  Cod.  189),  and  Stobacus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly,  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicity* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1593,  4  to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  11.  Valesius  in  bis  **  Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodon," 
&c.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Grotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orclli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abb* 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Memoirrs 
de  VAcad.  dea  fnxript.  vi.  p.  486,  &e.  In  181 1, 
Orclli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contains  notes  and  emendations   by  A.  Corny, 
Creuzer,  SchweiflhSuscr,  and  others.      [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (AofutffKiot),  the  Syrian  (d 
2vpo%),  of  Damascus,  whence  he  derived  his  name, 
the  last  of  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosophy  at  Athens,  was  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His   national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
h*  first  studied   rhetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermeas  [see  p.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidorus.    From  Alexandria  Damascius  went 
to  Athena,  where  Neo-Platonisra  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.    He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
( whence  his  surname  of  6  Sidioxot),  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  calhtdra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  them  Damascius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.    At  a  later  time  (533),  how- 
ever, Damascius  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  sines  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Rrucker, 
//trf.  riiiltmojJt.  ii.  p.  345  ;   Agntliias,  &kola*(.  ii. 
p.  49,  &c  p.  67,  tic.)    We  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  Damascius ;  wc  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
cither  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.   Rut  the  Neo- Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 
age*. 

Only  one  of  Dama&cius's  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  "Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  ('Airopt'ai  teal  Avans  irfpl 
r£v  vpurtev  dp \u  i  ),  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francof.  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  ns  the  title  inti- 
mates, respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfathomable  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophers  ns  barren  suhtilty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  smnll  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Damascius's  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  .  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  'Awo- 
plat  rial  AiATf;\  t',s  tov  TW&twvoi  T\app.tvlii\v  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus'a  commentary  on  Plato's 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Proclus,  Paris,  1827,  8voM  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
Ac  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Plato's  Timaeua,  Alcibiadcs,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  8.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle's  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
treatise  M  dc  Coelo,"  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 
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is  extant  in  the  treatise  ir*fl  toC  -ycwTrrov,  pub- 
lished by  Iriarte  (CuUtL  MSB.   ItiU.  Madrid  l 
p.  130;  under  the  nmne  of  Damascius.     Such  a 
commentary  of  Dontwaciua  as  extant  in  manuscript 
(irap*K€o\al,  in  Aristot.  lilt.  i.  tie  Coefa)  is  alM 
mentioned  by  L-.bbeus  {ML!.  A'or.  AtS.s.  pp.  112, 
169).    The  writings  of  Damascius  wipH  ki^Vcm, 
■wtpi  toVou,  nnd  ftp\  yp6vou^  cited  by  Simplicini 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Pkywim  (foL  189, 
b^  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  parts  of  bis 
commentaries  on  the  Aristotelian  writing*.  Fabri- 
cius  (DAI.  Grace.  voL  ii.  p.  294)  attributes  to  hint 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  first  four  and 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  Physics.     4.  But  of 
much  greater  importance  is  Damascius'*  hiography 
of  his  preceptor  Isidorus  ('IeriSuSpou  £tor,  pertapi 
a  part  of  the  <pi\6<ro<pvs  ttrropla  attrihuted  to  I>> 
mascius  by  Suidas,  i.  p.  506),  of  Which  Photim 
(Cod.  242,  com  p.  181)  has  preserved  a  considera- 
ble fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  some  im- 
portant infonnation  respecting  the  life  and  studies 
of  Damascius.    This  biography  ap|>ears  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  most  important 
of  the  works  of  Damascius.     5.  Aoyoi  Tlapdio^oi, 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photius  (Cod.  130)  also  gives 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  titles  of 
the  books.  (Comp.  Westermann,  Itcrum  MiraLV. 
Scrijitorcs,  Proleg.  p.  xxix.)     Photius  praises  the 
succinct,  clear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  work; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other  respects  vehe- 
mently attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
tendency  of  his  writings.      6.  Resides  all  these 
writings,  then?  is  lastly  a  fragment  of  a  commen- 
tary on  Hippocm tea's  "  Aphorisms"  in  a  manuscript 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  philosojhor. 
(See  below.)  There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (iii.  179* ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jacobs,  (W 
menU  in  AtdJnJ.  xiii.  p.  880)  likewise  ascribed  pi 
him.    For  further  particulars,  see  Kopp'*  Pre&cc 
to  his  edition  of  Damascius,  w*p\  itp-ltw  6p\£rt 
and  Fabric.  MU.  Grace  vol.  iii.  pp.  79,  83,  -jjn. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damascius  the  most  im- 
portant are  Simpluius,  the  celebrated  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  and  F.ukuuius.  [A.  S.) 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Ao^dtriMos),  the  author  of  a 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates, first  published  by  F.  U.  Dictx  in  his 
Si/uJiu  in  I/if*f)ocr.  vt  f.W.,  Regini,  Pruss.  1834. 
Bvo.  This  Damascius  is  perhaps  the  same  as  t!  e 
celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  mentioned 
above ;   but  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

rw.  a.  aj 

DAMASIPPUS  (Aandanrwos),  a  Macedonian, 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  members  of  the 
synedrium  of  Phacus,  a  Macedonian  town,  tied 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  country.  When 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Greece  and  raised  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  Dnmasippus  also  engaged  in 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  Crete  and 
Libra.    (Polvb.  xxxi.  25.)  [!>.S.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L.  JU'NIUS  BRUTUS. 
[Briti  s  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L1CI 'NIL'S,  l.  Uomra 
D  vMAsippus,  a  Roman  senntor  of  the  partv  of 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  n.  c. 49. 
During  Caesar's  African  war,  in  n.  r.  47,  we  again 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  Darna- 
sippus  and  some  others  of  his  party  endeavoured 
w-ith  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  const  of  Spain,  but 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  storm  to  Hippo, 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius  was  stationed.  The 
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ships  of  the  Pompeians  were  taken  and  sunk,  and 

Daraasippus  perished  with  thereat.  (Caes.  de  B.C. 
ii.  44 ;  Hirt.  de  Bell  Afr.  96.) 

2.  Licinius  Damasippur,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  (ad  Fam,  vii.  23)  of  him  as  a 
lover  of  statues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  b.  c 
4.5,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
from  Damasippus.  (Ad  Att  xii.  29,  33.)  He  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
ancient  statues,  and  to  hare  purchased  and  laid 
out  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sat.  ii. 
3.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statue*,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  wns  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stcrtinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii. 
147,  151,  lf)'7)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  1 1*  S.] 

DAMASTKS  (Aa/xaVrifj),  of  Sig^nm,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
and  llellanicus  of  Lenbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
him  a  disciple  of  MellanictiR,  while  Porphyry 
(up.  Eu*d.  Praep.  Fixing,  ix.  p.  468)  states,  that 
llellanicus  borrowed  from  Damastcs  and  Herodotus 
several  Rtatrments  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  later  Hellanicus  of  Miletus ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastcs  was  pub- 
lished before  thnt  of  llellanicus,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  I  lunder.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (comp.  Eudoc.  p.  127),  Damastes 
wrote, —  1.  A  History  of  Greece  (**fl  rvv  iv 
vofxiveev).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  token  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
3.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (iOr&r  Kara- 
Kayos  kcH  voAftw),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one- quoted  by  Stcphanus  of  Byzan- 
tium (*.  v.  br*p€6p*<H)  under  the  simple  title  of 
»*pl  i&vwv.  Besides  these,  a  vtplir\ovt  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damabtvs  by  Agathe- 
mcrus  (i.  p.  2,  cd.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  Hecataeus.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Stmbo  (i.  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  with  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  From  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
naasus  (A.  It  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  Val.  Max. 
viii.  13,  Ext.  6  ;  Plut  CamiU.  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jit  J.  deThucyd.  p.  CI 8 ;  Pun.  //.  N.  Elcnch.  libb. 
ir.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  vii.  48 ;  Avicnus  liuf.  de  Ora 
Afarit.;  Sturz.  Fragm.  Hcllanici,  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukcrt,  Untertuchtng.  Uber  die  Geogntphie  dct  He- 
cataeus und  Damastes,  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastcs,  the 
brother  of  Democritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
ArifiitrptTos ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  39.)  [L.S.] 

DA'MASUS  (Aanatros),  of  Tralles  in  Cilicia,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele- 
brated orators  of  Tralles.  He  is  surnamed  Scom- 
bni!»  (2Kou€pof)y  and  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
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as  the  Daraoa  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(Con iron.  ii.  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Shos.  1;  comp.  Schott,  ad  CotUror.  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damascticua.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [  L.  8.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  father's  name  was  Anto- 
nius,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
born  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hieron.  de  Viria  Illustr.  c.  103),  and  upou  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  A.  D.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Ursicinus  or  Ursinus :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  faction* ;  the 
pracfect  Jnvcntius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicininns,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed  ; 
his  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished ;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup- 
pressed, were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Praetextatns,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Oncordius  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  n.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  ApoUinaris  in  the 
Ito man  councils  of  a.  n.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Panlinus  against  Meletius,  and  in 
erecting  two  baeilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  chauntcd  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rest* 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  tnms- 
lation  of  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  famous  and  roost 
important  edict  of  Vnlentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  16. 
tit.  2.  s.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  thnt  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
masus himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
these  hercdipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Auriacalpiu*  (ear- 
tickler)  matronarttm.  At  the  same  time,  whilo 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
crease! by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Gratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  court*  alone. 

The  extant  works  of  Damasus  are  : 

I.  Seven  epistle*  written  between  the  years 
372 — 3H4,  address"d  to  the  bishops  of  lllyria,  to 
Paulinus,  to  Acliolius  aud  other  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St.Jer>me,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synod  ica  against  Apullinaris  and  Timothcus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controversies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Pnulinus,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  mike  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  Sec  tho  **  Kpistolac  Pontifi- 
cum  Ilomanorum,"  by  Coustant,  Paris  17-1. 

I  [,  Upward*  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles  religious  descriptive,  lyrical, 
nnd  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St  Jc-' 
romc  (/.  r.),  dictated  prob'ibly  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  cither  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  wc  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  tho  monks  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets ; 
by  A.  M.  Merenda,  Horn.  foL  1754  ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  "  Sanctorum  Elogia"  is  included 
in  the  "Opera  Vcterum  Poetarum  Latinorum"  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  sereral  epistles ;  a  tract  de  ViryinUate^  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined  ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hicron.  Epi*t.  ad  Euatoch.  d- 
(  W<*/.  r»'rr/tM.),  and  Acta  Martyrum  liotnanorum 
Petri  Exorcutae  et  MarceUini  (Eginhart.  ap.  Suri- 
(im,  de  probatis  tunelt.  Histor.  vol.  iii.  p.  561). 

Several  Decreta;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  Vitis 
Puntificnm  Homanorum ;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
u;imed  above  are  deemed  sparious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sorraznnius  and  published  by 
Ubahlimis  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran 
cesco  Barberini,  Horn.  4 to.  1B3S.  They  arc  con- 
tained nlso  in  the  DibliuUiee.  Ma*.  1'atrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81,  nnd  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  Uibliutkccu  J'atrum  of 
( ialland,  vol.  vi.  p.  321 . 

(  For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus  sec  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Snrmxaiiius;  Micron,  de  I'iris.  III.  c  103,  Chro- 

i.  ir.  p.  1H(»,  ad  S'epot.;  Ambros.  adc.  St/mmich.  ii.; 
AuglMtin.  Strm.  49  J  Suidas*-  v.  A&fmaos;  Anun. 
Marc,  xxvii.  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sinnond. — Nic  Antouius  BiUiothcc.  Vet.  I/in/xitt. 

ii.  6  ;  liaycrus  I>amaaiu  et  haWfy  iitiua  /fispunu 
assert  i  et  riudicati,  Horn.  175(» ;  Gelbart  de  Cantu 
ei  Music.  «k  tu,  i.  pp.  44,  60,  91, 242;  Fabric.  HiU. 
.Mi  d.  et  /rijim.  Lut.  ii.  p.  4  ;  Funccius  da  IVi/r/. 
L.  L.  ScHcd.  cop.  iii.  §  lx.,  Ac. ;  Tilleuiont,  Mi- 
notVcs  EedcMhuL  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  Ac. ;  Schrbck, 
Kir,licH<rtt,  l,i,-l,tr%  viii.  p.  122,  Ac. ;  Suritis  sftl  pro- 
Luis  Muctt.  tlkt,  x  ait.  p.  428.)  [W.  H.J 
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DA'MEAS  (Aa^aj)  or  DE'MEAS.  1.  A  sta- 
tuary of  Croton,  who  made  a  bronze  statue  of  hu 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  carried  on  bis 
shoulders  into  the  Altis.  This  fixes  the  artists 
date  at  about  B.C.  530.  (Pan*,  vi.  14.  $  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damias,  a  statuary,  born  at  Oi- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Polv- 
cleitus  and  was  associated  with  other  artists  in 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  wbicb 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aegospotami.  (a.  c.  405.)  Damcaa  cast 
tho  statues  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Lvsander. 
(Paus.  x.  9.  §  4  ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19;  Thiersch. 
Epochen.  p.  -76.)  rp  §i 

DAM  I  A.  [AuxttsiA.]  " 
DAMIA'NUS  (AomuxkoV),  of  Ephesus,  a  cele- 
brated rhetorician  and  contemporary  of  Philostn- 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesus,  and  who  has 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  life.  Ia 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Aelius  Aristcides  whom  ho  afterwards  followed  as 
his  models.  He  nppears  to  have  taught  rhet.irk  in 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  as  a  rhetorician 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  had 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  rhe- 
torics many  persons  Hocked  to  Ephesus  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  hiiru  He  belonged 
to  a  very  illustrious  fiunilj,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use,  for  he 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  as  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  lie  erected  or  restored 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  invita- 
tions and  buildings,  1  Ic  died  at  the  age  of  seventv, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ephescl' 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  published  anv 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  orations  or 
declamations.  (Philontr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  23 ;  Suid. 
$.  r.  Aafjuav6t;  Eudocia,  p.  ]  30.)  j^'u 

DAMIA'NUS  (AaP,a*o',),  a  celebrated  saint 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profession 
and  lived  m  the  thud  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  «>f 
St.  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  own  i* 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  historv  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  follows.  They  were'born 
in  Arabia:  their  father's  name  is  not  known, 
their  mother's  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  *ud  to 
have  been  Christians.  After  receiving  an  end 
lent  education,  they  chose  the  medical  profession, 
as  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they  could 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men  ;  and  according 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  thus 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  'A^ww  bv 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  TWi 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures in  company  with  several  other  Christians 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  a.  d.  303— 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople,  and  an- 
other in  Pnmphylia,  in  consequence  of  bis  having 
been  (as  he  supposed)  cured  of  a 'dangerous  illness 
through  their  intercession.  [Cosmas  1  fW  \  G1 
DAMIA'NUS  HELIODCRUS,     [  Hmj£- 

DORVHt] 

DA'MIO,  afreedman  and  servant  of  P.  Clodius 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  leaving 
his  house  nnd  from  assisting  Cicero  (  A  scon,  i* 
Milon. ,  p.  47,  cd.  Orelli.)  It  i»  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  as  \  ettius  Damio,  int0  v\IMe  boose 
(  aero  fled  from  tne  persecUlionB  of  the  ciodiac 
party.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  physician  mentioned 
among  the  foreign  authors  used  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History,  who  roust  therefore  have  lired  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  fPlin. 
H.  .V.  xx.  40,  xxiv.  120,  Index  to  book  vii.)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Plinius  Valerianus.  (De  Re  Mr,/. 
iii.  20.)  [\Vr.  A.  O.J 

DAM  I  FPUS  (Aduiwwot).  I.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  giro  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Itomana  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
them,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king's 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliincc 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Symcusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcellus.  Kpicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  ( Polyb. 
vii.  5  ;  Liv.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  vcpl  wpovolat  aal 
dyaOm  twx*JJ,  which  is  preserved  in  Stobneus,  and 
is  more  commonlv  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.  p.  698.)  [L.S.] 

DAM  IS  (Aa/m,  Ad^us).  1.  A  Messenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Messenia  on  the  death  of  Euphacs,  when  Arislo- 
demus  was  elected,  about  B.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  B.  c.  723),  Damis 
was  i  hosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  tailed,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  conntry,  and  on  hit 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  iv.  10,  13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  ion  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  n.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  l>ecn  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  pence  for  the  latter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
14.)  He  is  allied  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 
cotnp,  xxxv.  .50.) 

3.  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lucian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  {Dial. 
Mori.  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Harles 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabric.  BUJ. 
(irate,  vol.  iii.  p.  (J  02,  and  the  passages  of  Lucian 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratua. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author  s  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 
$.  r.  Acrjii*  ;  Voss.  tic  Hist.  Grace,  p.  250,  ed. 
Westermann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMO  (Aapci)%  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus  ( Vii, 
1'ythag.  c.  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  on 
epistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hippasus 
or  Hipparchus,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii. 


DAMOCRITUS.  o3A 

42).    In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
hi*  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictlv  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.    This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
*  for,"  he  adds,  **  she  thought  her  father's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold  :  and  this  she  did  although 
a  woman."    But  the  genuineness  of  this  last  uri- 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  (HUtoria 
Mulirrum  PhUosojf/ianim^  c.  94.)    The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [O.  E.  L.  C.) 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Aofioxafir),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulas 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypatifxarriKtit  Upr/l 
£dV<T.  There  is  another  epigram  (a W*-.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Llrunck,  Anal.  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Grace  iv.  39;  xiiL  881  ; 
Fabric.  Dtbl.  Grace  iv.  470.)  IP.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  (AapoKKrjt)y  a  Svracnsnn,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionyaius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midat  of  which  Damocles  aaw  a 
naked  aword  auspended  over  his  head  by  a  ainglo 
horse-hair — a  Bight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic  Tuse.  v.  21.)  The  same 
atory  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (r".'urwi.  iii. 
1.  17.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DA MO'C RATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (Aom©- 
Kpdnit  or  ATj/ioKpdrn$),  SERVTLIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
hnve  received  the  praenomcn  44  Serrilius"  from  his 
having  become  n  client  of  the  Servilia  gena.  Galen 
calla  him  Apitrrot  larp6t  (De  Tker.  ad  /'is.  c  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  (//.  N.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  44  e  primia  medentium,"  and  relates  (//.  jV. 
xxiv.  28)  hit  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.    He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.    (De  Compos.  Mcdicam.  sec.  Ijocos.  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  yiii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350  ;  De  Compos.  Mcdicam.  sec.  Gen.  i. 
19,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  16,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid. 
i.  15,  ii.  2,  &c.  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90, 115,  fee.  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Or.  and  I^at., 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.    It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  port  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Leipx.  Lit.  Zcit.  1831,  «.« 
(C.  G.  Kilhn,  Additam.  utl  Elcnch.  Medtcor.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabrido  in  "/AW.  Or."  exhibit,  fnscic.  v. ; 
Chonlant,  Handb.  der  Duchcrkunde  fur  die  Ae.lere 

Mcdicin.)  .  A'?j 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Aap.6KPnos).  1  •  Of  Galydon 
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in  Aetolia,  was  atrategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  B.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  discussions  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  should  he  formed  with  the  Romans  Damo- 
critus, who  was  helieTed  to  hare  heen  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  kintr,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Home.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  n.  c.  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.Quinctius  Fhmininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritus  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  the  tanks  of  the  Tiber.  Rut  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected:  in  a.  c 
191  tlie  Aetolians  were  defeated  nt  Ileracleia, near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  lie  and  the  other  leaden  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  I<autumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
pribou  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Liv.  xxxi.  32,  xxxv.  1*2,  33,  xxxvi. 
24,  xxxvii.  3,  4i> ;  l'olvb.  xvii.  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  de  HrL.  St/r.  21 ;  Brnndstater,  Die  G'csch. 
d*»  Actul.  himlm,  ijfc,  p.  408,  cVc.) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeus,  whom 
he  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xl. 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  tee  Dkmo- 
cfcrrua  in  tin.  [L.  s. ) 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Aa^«piT©t),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas(a.c.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  annum, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  ho  related 
that  they  wonhipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
every  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Eudocia  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  Aldio- 
i.'.>}v  IfTToplay  kcu  aAAtt,  hut  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  >.  ] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (Ao^- 
sr^trot,  Atyufoi  trot).  1.  A  statuary,  born  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  1 00th  Olympiad.  (b.c.  380.)  There  was  at 
Olyinpia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippns  (or  Hippon), 
un  Kleinn,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §2.)  Pliny  meutioui  a  Dcmo- 
critaa,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)     [1\  S.] 

DAMO'GERON  (&afioy4p*i>),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  nt  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  from  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geoftonicu.  [L.  S. ) 

DAMON  (Aduwr).  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countrymau  Philogenes  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  thein  into  Asia 
at  the  tiaie  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocacu  was  founded.  (Pans, 
vii.  2.  3;  romp,  Herod,  i.  U6j  Strub  xiv.  p.  $33.) 
2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  fiicud  of  Pythias  or 
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Phintias,  who  wna  a  member  of  the  same  wet 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
against  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  lea** 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranr'ii; 
his  domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  st  the 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  scr- 
prise  of  Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offend 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  bis  friend, 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  IHonysius  was  to 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both 
sides  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro- 
therhood. (Diod.  x.  Fraym.  3;  lamblics.  Is*. 
J'ytA.  33;  Cic,  de  f>jf.  iii.  10,  Tu*c.  (Jmictt.  v.  »3 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  Mrr.  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaeroneia  and  a  descendant  i  i 
the  seer  I'eripoltaa,  by  whose  name  he  was  ilw 
called.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  degrading 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  who  was  •srintorinj*  at 
Chaeroncia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  bodv  of  hi* 
companions,  assassinated  the  lioman,  and  fled 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  Chaero- 
neans,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  condemned 
him  to  death  ;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  them 
successfully,  nnd  to  ravage  their  lauds,  the  council 
decoyed  him  back  by  fair  promises,  and  had  hiin 
murdered.  It  was  said,  that  in  the  vapour-bath 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  were  Ion*  s.<en 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  ^  Plut,  CSuu  I  )  [E.  K.J 

DAMON  ;  A  i , . li  .  j.  |.  Gf  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated musician  and  sophist.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Lampnis  and  Agnthocles,  and  the  teacher  of 
Pcrich  s,  with  whom  be  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  him  -err 
highly,  js  said  to  have  profited  by  hia  instruct 
tions.  (Cic  de  OruL  ii.  3;j ;  pm*u  j\rkL  4; 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.)  Ifcunon  was  no  ordinarv 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  particulariV 
extolled  by  Plato  in  I.  is  work  on  the  Republic, 
and  he  hnd  cultivated  his  intellectual  powera  bv 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodicus  and  oibriv 
Mis  influence  in  political  affairs  was  verv  great 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  Athens  p^- 
bably  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  pol>- 
tics.  Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  was  the 
highest  law  of  music,  mid  that  it  had  a  very  inu- 
mate  connexion  with  morality  and  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  nature.  (Plat.  /xirAr*,  p  197,  ^ 
Alctbiad.  p.  1 18,  de  Hep.  iy.  p.  404,  c^  lVu  ^  4U0; 
Plut.  Arwtid.  1  ;  compare  (Jroen  van  Prinstem, 
Pnmpogmphn  Pbdonie*,  pp.  \na — Mil.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs,  generally  called  IVn**. 
[Dkmon.]  s.| 

DAMON  (Aauori').  1.  Of  Cvrcne,  a  (inrk 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  lb* 
philosopher*  (wtpi  t«£*>  +iAUjd^T,   IHog.  Lair*. 

2.  Of  nyzantium,  wrote  a  work  m  his  native 
place,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted  by  Aelian. 
(  T.  //.  iii.  14  ;  camp.  Allien,  x.  p.  44*2.)  Pliny  (//. 
AT.  vil,  2)  i-ieuks  of  a  I>.uuon  who  seems  to' have 
written  on  Aethiopia,  |  j    «s  1 

DAMo'PllYLK  (Aauo^jArj),  ft  lyric  "  ^ 
of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupii  and  companion  of 
Sappho  (about  <;ll  n.  c.).  Like  Sappho,  she  in- 
structed other  damsels.  sj|le  rnmpnmiil  erotic 
poem*  and  hymns.  The  hymns  which  were  suitg 
to  ArUum  at  l*«srg«  were  said  to  liave  been  cotn- 


DAMOSTRATUS. 

i  po«cd  by  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Acolinns  and 

Pamphylians.  (Philost.  ViL  Apoltun.  i.  30.)  [P.  S.J 
1)AM( )  I'll  I LUSorDEMO'P H I LUS,a  painter 
ami  modeller  ( jiltuta)  who,  with  Gorgasus,  embel- 
lished the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  MaximuB 
at  Home  with  works  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
verses,  intimating  that  the  works  on  the  right 
were  by  Daniophilus,  those  on  the  left  by  Gorgasus. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  1*2.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  vowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  B.  c.  49G,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cossius 
Viscellinus  in  H.  c  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17,  94  ;  Toe. 
Ann.  ii.  49.)    See  DKMormtX's.  [P.  S.] 

DAMO'PHILUS  (Aaao>*or),  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  up  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  under  the  emjH'ror  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas  :  1.  4>iAo&SAoi,  the  first 
lxMik  of  which  wtl  upon  books  worth  having  (»«pl 
JLttoKT-firuv  &i6\lu>v),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Maximus  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (we,-! 
fi'tuv  t'yxaiwi);  and  very  manv  others.  (Said. 
9.  r.  ;  Voss.  UUt.  Grace,  pp.  -2(19,  '270,  cd.  Wes- 
tenuann. )  [  P.  S.  | 

DA'MOPHON  {Aof/UHp**),  n  sculptor  of  Mes- 
■ene,  was  the  only  Mcssciiian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Pans.  iv.  31.  $  8.)  His  time  is  doubtful,  lleyne 
niul  W'inckclmann  place  him  n  little  later  than 


Piiidias ;  (Jnintre mere  de  Quincy  from  B.  c.  340  to 
n.  »r.  300.  Sillig  {(\tfal.  Art.  *.  v.  Demophon)  ar- 
gues, from  the  fact  that  he  adorned  Messenc  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  lie  lived 
about  the  time  when  Mcsscne  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built,  (ii.  c.  372 — 370.)  Pausa- 
nias  mentions  the  following  works  of  Daraophou  : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lucina,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
PcnU'lic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered  :  also,  statues  of  Ilygeia  and  As- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Kileithyia  and  Asclepius, 


bearing  the  artist's  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base  :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
God*,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  I-qdiria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Afde- 
pius  :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  faces,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoenn  (i.  e. 
Cora)  and  Demctcr,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  dcMiribcd  by  Pausanio*.  lie  also  repaired 
Phidiaa's  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
Ivor)'  (dates  of  which  had  liecome  loos*?.  (Paus.  iv. 
.1.  §3  5,  6,8,  vi.i.  SI.  3,  5,  87.  §  2.)  I  P.S.J 
DAMOSTUA'TIA  (Aa/ioa-roar/a),  a  courtezan 
of  the  emperor  Cornmodus,  who  subsequently  1k?- 
canie  the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  12;  Clkandek.)  [L.  S.J 
DA  MO'ST  R  AT  US  (Ao^Tparoj),  n  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Urunck,  Anal.  ii.  259  ; 
Jacobs,  A  nth.  (trace,  ii.  235),  Acuioo^rpaTou  drd- 
0tjh<x  rais  fwiicpaiy,  but  whether  bo  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
statue  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  docs  not  appear.  Heiske  supposed  that 
he  might  be  the  same  person  as  Dciuostrutus,  a 
Komnn  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
(o>.*«vrocd),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Chrn>U    (Jacob",  A  tit  It.  dime.  xiii.  881  ;  Fabric. 
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Biti.  Grace,  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  IJarles,  xiii.  p.  130, 
old.  edit.;  Dkmostratus.)  [p.  •>.] 

DAMO'TELES  (AoMor^f).  ].  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomcncs  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  a  c.  222.  (Phy larch,  ap.  Flut. 
Cleom.  28  ;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  0*5,  etc)  Dumntcles 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  bad  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  ».  e.), 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recon- 
noitring assigned  to  him  by  Clcomenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Actolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Home  in  ti.  C  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  peace.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object  M. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Dumoteles  to  Home ;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  wns  on  his  way 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ainbracia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetolin. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Amhracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  nud  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Damis,  No.  2.]  (Polvb.  xxL  3,  xxii. 

0,  9,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviii.  8.)  [E.  E.] 
DAMO'XENUS  (&cui6t*vos)  was  an  Athenian 

comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  ZuVrpo- 
<pot  and  'Eavrdv  **vQuvy  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  ho 
cills  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Htlgo  ("rotius,  in  his  Kjxvrpta  ex  Trayoedii*  et 
Cbwogrfiu  Graccis^  Par.  lG2(i,  4 to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f,  xi.  p.  4(J9.  a.;  Suid.  5.  v. ; 
Endue,  p.  131 ;  Mcinckc,  Hist.  Cril.  Cum.  Grace. 

1.  p.  484,  Ac,  iv.  n.529,  &c„  p.  1143,  &c.)    IP.  S.] 
DANAE  (Aava»j).    See  AgUUIHl    Wc  may 

add  here  the  story  which  wc  meet  with  at  a  later 
tune  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardeo,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turnus.  (Virg.  Am.  viu 
372,  409,  with  Servius's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DAN  A'IDES  (  AcwauSis),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Donatis,  whose  names  arc  given  by  Apollodoms 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  llyginus  (Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Acgyptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbauds,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypermnestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (Pind.AVwi.  x.7.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Herbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (Schol.  ad  I'ind. 
Fifth,  ix.  200;  Eustnth.  ad  Dionyt.  Perieff.  8(15.) 
llypcriuncstra  was  punished  by  her  father  with  im- 
prisonment, but  wns  afterwards  restored  to  her 
huslund  Lynceus.  The  Danaides  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  mid  were  purified  from  th.  ir  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  nt  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Panama  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public. con  tests,  in  which  hi*  daughters  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors     (Piud.  Fifth,  ix.  1 17.) 
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Pindar  mentions  only  forty-eight  Danaides  as  hav- 
ing obtained  husband*  in  this  manner,  for  Hypenn- 
nestra  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  since  the 
former  was  already  married  to  Lynceus  and  the 
latter  to  Poseidon.  Pauumin*  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
iii.  12.  §  2:  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentions,  that  Auto- 
mate and  Scaea  were  married  to  Architeles  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achaeus.  According  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Hecub.  886),  the  Da- 
naides were  killed  by  Lynceus  together  with  their 
father.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  Liter  poets  relate  that  | 
the  Dannides  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  462, 
Heroul.  xir. ;  Horat  (itrm.  iii.  11.  25  ;  Tibull.  i. 
8.  79 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  168  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  497.) 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  37 1 )  and  others  relate,  that  DanaUs 
or  the  Danaides  provided  Argos  with  water,  and 
for  this  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Argos  as  divinities ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  puuishinent 
of  the  Danaides.  Ovid  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Hclidcs,  from  their  grandfather,  Belus ;  and 
Herodotus  (ii.  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  mysteries 
of  Demctcr  Thesmophoros  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  tliat  the  Pclasgian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [L.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aa*ao»),  a  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoc,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya, 
lie  was  brother  of  Aegyptus,  and  father  of  6fty 
daughters,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  Ac.)  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  he  was  a  native  of  Chcranis,  in  the 
Thebaic  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  Belus  had 
given  DanaUs  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  bad  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaiis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  bis  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  daughters  of  DanaUs,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus, Ialysus  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Danaides.  From  Rhodes 
DanaUs  and  bis  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lcrna,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Paus. 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Danaiis  and  Gelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  DanaUs  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolf.  (Paus.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv. 
377,  who  relates  a  different  story.)  DanaUs  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera. 


(Pans.  ii. 


6;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)    He  is 


further  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Argos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 


DAPHNAEUS. 

ging  wells.  (Strab.  i.  p.  23,  viii.  p.  371 ;  Eus- 
tath. ad  Horn.  p.  461.)  The  sons  of  Aegyptus  hi 
the  mean  time  bad  followed  their  ancle  to  Argos ; 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaceful  sentiments  and 
sued  for  the  bands  of  his  daughters.  DanaUs  still 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  cause  of  his 
flight  from  hi*  country  ;  however  he  gave  tbea 
his  daughters  and  distributed  them  among  his  ne- 
phews by  lot.  But  all  the  brides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hypermnestra  murdered  their  husbands  by 
the  command  of  their  father.  [Danaides.]  In 
aftertitnes  the  Arrives  were  called  Danai.  Who 
ther  DanaUs  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  he 
was  killed  by  Lynceus,  his  son-in-law,  is  a  point 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  agreed, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argos,  and 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Argos  was  shewn  there  at 
late  as  the  time  of  Pansanias.  (ii.  20.  §  4  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danaua,  Hypermne*tia 
and  Lynceus  were  seen  at  Delphi  by  Pausania*. 
(x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (Aofiru  or 
Aa^Jeu),  a  grammarian  and  epigrammatist  of  Tel- 
messus,  of  whom  Suidas  says,  that  he  wrote  against 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  falsehood  in  saying  that 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  the 
gods.  He  put  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  oracle, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  should 
find  his  horse.  The  answer  was,  that  he  should 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this,  he  declared  that  be  had 
never  had  a  horse,  much  less  lost  one.  But  the 
oracle  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  his  return  home 
he  was  seised  by  Attains,  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  name  of 
which  was  Twwor,  hone,  (Suid.  «.  r.  Ao^'tot; 
comp.  Ck.  de  Fat.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  $  8.) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  a  moon- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  it 
was  said  that  Daphitas  wa*  crucified  for  revibng 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  preserves.  He 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  course,  as  playing 
upon  the  word  Poipot  instead  of  Tsttot  (xiv.  p.647). 
The  distich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  also  included 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Jmal.  iii.  p. 
330;  Jacobs  ii-  p-  39.)  [P.  S.J 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^ok 
and  Ao^ratbr),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  ApoQe 
respectively,  derived  from  Btt^rn,  a  laurel,  which 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of  Artemis  it 
is  uncertain  why  she  bore  that  surname,  and  it 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statue  being 
made  of  laurel- wood  (Paus.  til  24.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  750 ;  Philostr.  Fit.  Apollon.  i.  16  ;  Eo- 
trop.  vi.  11  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^rowj),  a  Syracusan,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  city 
after  the  death  of  Diocles.  He  was  appointed  to 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Syracujans,  toge- 
ther with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  allies,  to  the 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  besieged  bv  the 
Carthaginians,  a.  c.  406.  He  at  first  defeated  the 
force  despatched  by  Himilco  to  oppose  his  advance, 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  fall  of  Agrigentum. 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  unpopularity  caused 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  the 
other  generals,  on  the  motion  of  Dionysins.  As 
is  the  latter  had  established  himself  in  the 


supreme  command,  ho 
the 
iiae 


summoned  an 


aseamt 


lie  people,  and  procured  the  execution  of  Daph- 
aeus  together  with  his  late  colleague,  Demarches, 
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to  Aristotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Daph- 
naeus  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87,  92,96; 
Arist  iV.  v.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAPHNE  (AdVpvif),  a  fair  maiden  who  is 
mixed  up  with  various  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Pauaanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Orcas  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Oe. 
Diodorus  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiresias,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Man  to.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Daphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Oe  (Pans.  viii.  20. 
§  1  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lgcoph.  6  ;  Philoatr.  Vii.  Apoilon. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river-god  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
(Ov.  Met.  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
Amyclas.  (Purthen.  Erot.  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  tho  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  who  opened  the  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
she  created  the  ever-green  laurel- tree  {Sdtprrj},  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  mode  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Leucippus,  the  son  of 
Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo's  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nymphs.  (Pans.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  /.  c)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  i.  452,  &c) 
]):t[ihne  in  her  flight  from  Apollo  was  metamor- 
phosed herself  into  a  laurel-tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  Oo*k<*),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.    He  is 
allied  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.   (Aelian,  V.  H. 
x.  18.)    Ovid  (Met.  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idnean 
shepherd ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
tho  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn.  t.  e.)    His  story  runs  as 
follows :  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
n is,  and  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  favourite  of 
Apollo.    (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  x.  26.)    He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustlinp 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.    A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Echcnais,  Xenon, 
Nomia,  or  Lyce, — Parthen.  Erot.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Thcocrit.  i.  65,  vii.  73 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viii. 
G8  ;    Phylarg.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
hi*  vow.    For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.    The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  Btone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fate  of 
Dnphnis  the  theme  of  his  bucolic  poetry,  which 
was  the  rnrliest  of  its  kind.    After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.  The 
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god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  where  this 
happened.  Tho  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  si>n«s  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac- 
counts are  contained  in  Servins  (ad  Virg.  Echxf. 
viii.  68)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  (de  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoeus 
wrongly  altered  into  Daphnidius.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnken,  ad  RutiL  Lup. 
p.  52,  and  Hist.  Crii.  Orat.  Graee.  p.  93.)  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef. 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Chkraipuron,  sinco 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phron.  (Vitruv.  I.e.)  [P.  8.] 

DAPHNO'PATES,  THEODO,RUS(eei8»pot 
Ampvoirdr^s),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
aim  wns  ltuesteu  Willi  mo  omce  01  jmmtis  <i  &cre- 
tis  nt  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litzes,  Praef.;  Cedrcn.  Hid.  p.  2),  bnt  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  viz.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
A.  D.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  Apantkismata,  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  tho 
works  of  St  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric 
BibL  Graee.  x.  p.  385,  Ac.;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAP1INUS  (AdVpiw),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPYX  (Ad>u{)»  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  we 
Getae.  When  Crass  us  was  in  Thrace,  B.  c  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Dnpyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Dapyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  his 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  1L  26.)      f  L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (Adpoowi),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electro,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Jasius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Action  and 
Hannouia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tra- 
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ditiont  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  Trons,  or  Italy.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  167.)  Dardanus  is  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through  them  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  earlier  Greek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  he  was  married  to  Chryse,the 
daughter  of  Pains,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Idaeus  and  Deiinas.  These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
thoy  seporuted  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.  Deimas  remained  in  J 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  father,  | 
Dardauus.  They  first  arrived  in  Saraothmce, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Hero  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucrus,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Durd.mus.  At  his  marriage  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  bad  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  into  Samothrace, 


though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Servius  {ad  Aen.  viii.  28-5) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace. When  he  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and ,  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.  VVhon  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  215,  &c;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  1,  &c,  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  L  61, 
&c;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1204; 
Cunon.  Narr.  21 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  3,  19.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  49  ;  Scrv.  ail  Aen.  i.  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Cory  thus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Cory  thus  (Coitona),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Corythus.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  10,  vii.  207.)  In  a 
battle  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (t(6pvt) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
ho  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet.  He  gained  the  victory,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  bis  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
he  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Ja&ius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iii.  15,  IG7,  170,  vii.  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Horn.  11.  xx.  459;  Eustath.  ail  11. 
pp.  380,  1697;  Paus.  viii.  24.  §  2.)      [L.  S.J 

DA'RDANUS  (AapWor).  1.  A  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  contemporary  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  B.c.  110),  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarchus. 
(Cic.  Acad.  ii.  22;  Zumpt,  Ueier  den  Dcstaiul  dcr 
I'hilos.  Sehden  in  A  then,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Vii.  Soph.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Acgae,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
**riat.  [L.  S.J 
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DA'RDANUS  (AaVftoror),  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Sostrstos  I, 
and  the  father  of  Crisamis  I.,  who  lived  probably 
in  the  eleventh  century  B.  c.  (Jo.  Tsetses,  CM. 
vii.  HiML  155,  in  Fabric.  Iiibl.  Grace  voL  iii.  p. 
680,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (Aaptu^  Aaptum, 

Ctes.,  Heb.  tTV"H,  i.  e.  Daryaveah),  the  name  of 
w :  - 

several  kings  of  Persia.  Like  such  names  m 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  title.  Hero- 
dotus (vL  98)  says  that  it  means  ^«f*jr;  bottbe 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  is  doubtful.  Sons 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fabricated  by  Herodotus  him- 
self, for  fatas  or  s-prjimjp,  from  the  root  «/f  (<H 
meaning  the  person  who  achieves  great  thing* ;  but 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  *tpy*  {mtnm\ 
in  the  sense  of  the  ruler.  In  modern  Perms 
Darn  or  Lkirab  means  lord,  which  approaches  very 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Perscpolitan  inscnp- 
tion,  Dareush  or  Daryush  ( where  the  th  is  no 
doubt  an  adjective  termination),  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  form.  Precisely  the  same  result  is  ob- 
tained from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  785),  who 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  names  safe 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  that 
Aaptius  is  a  corruption  of  Aape  n$«i?v,  or,  as  Salma- 
sius  has  corrected  it,  of  Aopustfryj,  that  is  Darya. 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  Aaptuuas  used 
by  Ctcsias.  The  introduction  of  the  y  sound  after 
tho  r  in  these  forms  is  explained  by  Grotcfeod. 
Some  writers  have  fancied  that  Herodotus  in  ssy- 
ing  that  Aapilos  means  ip^tiris,  and  that  Ztpiv< 
means  d^Ior,  was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names;  and 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  the 
simple  fact,  which  contradicts  their  notion,  tbst 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  inverted. 
(Bahr,  Annot.  ad  loc.)  The  matter  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Grotefend's  Beiluffe  xu  //eeirn'»  14*** 
{Asiatic  Nescarchct,  vol.  ii.  Append,  ii.) 

1.  DAREIUS  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Ilystssp* 
(Gustatp),  was  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chief*  who 
destroyed  the  usurper  SMKnnts*,  after  whose  death 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidac  (Herod, 
i.  209),  in  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Cyras. 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  Xerxts 
(Herod,  vii.  1 1 )  seems  to  be  this : 


TcTsi 


r 


Cambyscs. 
I 

Cyrus. 


I 

Cambyscs.  Smenhs. 


.1 

Ar.tramnei 
i 

Arsamci 
HyLaspe*, 


Atossa-r-  Dareius. 
J 

A  erxes. 


When  Cyrus  undertook  his  expedition  against  the 
Mnssagctae,  Dareius,  who  was  then  about  twesty 
years  old,  was  left  in  Persia,  of  which  country  hi* 
father  Hystaspcs  was  satrap.  The  night  after  lie 
passage  of  the  Araxes,  Crrus  dreamt  that  be  s»* 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shoulders,  the  one  sf 
which  overshadowed  Asia  and  the  other  Kurope. 
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Inferring  tluit  Darcius  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  Cyras  sent  bock  II  vstaspes  into  Penis 
to  watch  his  son.  (Herod,  i.  209, 210.)  Darcius 
attended  Cambyses  to  Egypt  as  ono  of  his  body- 
guard. (Herod.  Hi.  139;  Syloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  Magian,  Dareius 
went  to  Susa  just  at  the  time  when  tho  conspiracy 
agiunst  the  usurper  was  formed,  and  he  was  nssi> 
ciated  with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  resolved  to  act  without  delay.  [Smvkdis.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareius 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  Ad  of  his  groom  Oebares, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  a.  c.  521.  This  ac- 
count, instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heeren's  Anaiic  Heuardut,  ii.  p.  350 ;  comp. 
Tac  Gtrm.  10.)         .  . 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seems  to  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Modes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareius, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareius  confirmed  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  government.  The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  his 
wives  from  their  families.  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  royal  servants  and  Intaphernes,  one  of 
tho  seven ;  and  Darcius,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Intnpbenies  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  himself,  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  relations  except  two.  (Herod.  iiL  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  throne ;  but  we  find  the  seven  cm- 
ployed  in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  mid  their 
conquests  bad  added  to  the  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asi-t  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.    (Herod,  iii.  88.)     After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives  namely",  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cvros,  Atoesn  and  Artystone,  and  Parmys, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  nnd  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dimo  be  married,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celebrate  bis  acquisition  of  tho  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
whioh  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.    Persia  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
formerly  been  used  to  pay.    From  the  attention  | 
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which  he  paid  to  his  revenues,  and  from  his  love  of 
money,  Darcius  was  called  by  the  Persians  xdmiXos. 
(iii.  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
aud  revenues  is  given  by  Herodotus,  (iii.  90,  &c.) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (Aelian,  N.  A.  1 59 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vi.  27.  s.  31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  rcimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetas,  the 
governor  of  Sard  is,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polycratcs  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobates,  the  governor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pre- 
vented from  marching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
nnd  the  power  of  tho  offender;  but  one  of  bis 
courtiers,  named  Bngueus,  effected  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Democedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atof*a  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dkmoceobs.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
mocedes escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.    (Herod.  iiL  135 — 138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
ginning. The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persiiui 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Samos  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Syloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siego  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  token  by  a  stratagem  of 
Zopyrcr,  and  was  severely  punuhed  for  iu  revolt, 
probably  about  b.c  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius's  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  n.  c.  513,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1, 83)  uttributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxarrs, — far  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctcsias  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which  can 
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now  he  assigned  are  the  desire  of  curbing  tribes 
which  had  been,  and  might  In*  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece ;  and  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
reius  crossed  the  Thrncian  Hosporua  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  If  androclkm,  a  Simian  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  his  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  passage  of  his  army;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Coes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Mir.Ti- 
ADM,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Dareius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  otf  his  retreat; 
but  HisTiAKUS.  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fall.  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  on  engage- 
ment.   If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  had 

Cenetrated  for  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
e  hod  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
nnd  he  rccrosscd  the  Danube  with  so  largo  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabazus, 
who  sutiducd  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestos,  and  staid  fur  some  time  at  Sard  is, 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  P»osp>rus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  Ily- 
uuitium,  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnos.  [Otanks.]  Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphernes  governor  of 
Sardis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  n  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  it.  c  505 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  nnd  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [  Arista  uoras ;  His- 
tiaruk;  Hippias;  Marooniub;  Miltiadks; 
Aktaphkrnrs  &c.  ;  Thirl  wall's  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ii.  c.  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da- 
reius was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat- 
ter view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invasion  of  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thrace,  and 
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some  minor  circumstances.  The  period  of  peon 
which  preceded  the  war  woo,  no  doubt,  simplv  ■ 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wars  of  the  earlr 
port  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Scythao 
disaster.  Even  Thirl  wall,  who  takes  the  other 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  an  aggress^ 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).  So  great,  however, 
was  Darenis's  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  frc* 
states  of  Greece,  thnt  the  force  sent  to  subdue  thca 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scrtha. 
The  Kittle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  hisemr, 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  must  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  there- 
fore called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  empire-  but. 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  his  sons  for  the  succession  f  Aru- 
bignrs;  Xkrxks]  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  dis- 
pute was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  *c. 
485,  afler  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  Hee> 
dolus  (conip.  Clinton,  F.  If.  voL  ii.  p.  313),  or  31, 
according  to  Ctcsias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  r^ign  of  Di- 
reius  which  deserve  notice  :  namely,  the  expedite 
against ;  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scvthian  7xped> 
tion  (Herod,  iv .145— 205),  and  the  vorJTrf 
Scylox  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  certain  Indian 
tnl»es,  whoM  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  Dw 
dorus  (1.  33,  58  9o)  mentions  some  particulars  of 
his  relations  to  hgypt,  from  which  it  appear,  that 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  works  aod 
legislative  reform.  ln  that  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  bv  the  daughter 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  Artabnxunea  nnd  two  others;  by 
Atossn,  Xerxes,  Hysta*pes,  Achaeiuencs  sod  Mfr 
s.stes;  by  Artystone,  Ar-ames  and  Cobra;  br 
Panuys,  Anomardas  ;  and  by  Phmtaeuno,  tat 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes,  Abrocome  aad 
Hyperanthe.  Ihodorus  mcntious  a  daughter. 
Mandane.  The  inscriptions  at  Pcrsepoli.  in  Whirs 
his  nam  appear,  are  fully  described  by  Gn*e- 
fend  (/Mair)  and  ll0,kh.  (  rw.  A/ed.'d  fm. 
\lommm.)  Bneftft  shew*  that  the  sepukars  which 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  forhimself  is 
"■P-o  l,°Jn       the.hlU  «H1«1  K«ch,neJ.  (Hcrcd. 

in  ,0-160,  .v.-vu,  HL  i-_4.  ClC9  PX  u_ 

19,  ed.  Lion ;   Diod.  u.  *    »    17    mi  9  K9  ti, 
Justin  i  10   iu  3,  5,  O    ft  ^  £ 
tions  to  the  Jews  see  Emx  iv.  5,  v.  1  ;  Hogg.  LI; 
U.  1;  Zech.  L  1;  Joseph.  Ami.  xL  3.  |  1  J, 

-2.  Darkiis  II.,  was  named  Ociius  (  *nXo,)  be- 
fore  h^accesMon  and  was  then  sumamed  nJh„ 
(Ncitfoj),  from  his  boms?  nna  nf  ik- 
.    a  e  a.*,-  »«e  ot  the  seventeen  lu*- 

fc.rd  sons  of  Ar  axerxes  I.  Longunanus,  who  ma* 
hnn  satrap  of  Hyrcama,  and  gave  him  in  .uorriw 

Vi  hen  *>«DIA™*>  another  bastard  son  of  Art* 
but  delayed  tiU  lie  had 

then  he  declared  war  against  ^cdLLus.  A^s- 
nus,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry,  \rxiuZ 
the  satrup  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxares,  Uie'^uW 

to  Ochus,  and  was  put^^thf^cj.^ 
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iHNiimed  the  name  of  Dareius.  He  was  completely 
under  the  power  of  three  eunuchs,  Artoxares, 
Artiberxancs,  and  Athoiis,  and  of  his  wife,  Pary- 
satis, by  whom,  before  his  accession,  be  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amistris,  and  a  son  Arsaces, 
who  succeeded  bitn  by  the  name  of  Artazerxes  (II. 
Mnemon).  After  his  accession,  Parysatis  bore 
bioi  a  son,  Cyrus  [Cyrus  the  Yui'nckh],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  nil  of 
whom  died  early,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctcs.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  of  Darcius 
and  Parysatis,  Aniens  (afterwards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus,  Ostnnes,  and  Oxathres.  (Artar.  I.) 

The  weakness  of  Dareius's  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
brother  Araites  revolted,  with  Artyphius,  tho  son 
of  Megnbyzus.  Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  stretigh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artnsyras,  and  they  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthncs  had  precisely  a  similar 
result,  (b.  c  414.)  [Tissaphbrnks.]  A  plot  of 
Artoxares,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bud ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
soon  shewed,  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Kgypt  under 
Amyrtacus,  who  in  u.  c  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
whose  deatrx  (a.  c.  408)  Doreius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medea  revolted :  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405—404  B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  II.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
differently  stated:  it  was  really  19  yean.  Res- 
pecting his  relations  to  Greece,  see  Cyrus,  Ly- 

8ANDKR,    TlSSAPHKRNKS.      (CteS.  PtT$.  44 — 56  ; 

Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii.  36,  70,  108 ;  Xcn.  HtU.  i.  2. 
§  19,  iL  1.  §  8,  A  nab.  i.  1.  §  1  ;  Nchem.  xiL  22.) 

3.  Darkius  III.,  named  Codom annus  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of 
Oiitnncs,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagons, 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (a  c  336),  in  which 
some  accused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
personal  beauty.  He  rid  himself  of  Bagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  had  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  tho  Macedonian  king.  (Alexander 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  B.  c  330.  (Diod.  xvii.  5,  &c;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)    [I1.  S  ] 

DAREI  US  (Aaptloi ),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
committed.  (b.c.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
writers,  (Ctes.  Pen.  29,  cd.  Lion  ;  Diod.  xL  69  ; 
Justin,  iii.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aopctos),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes  1 1.  Mnemon,  was  designated  as  succes- 


sor to  the  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiara,  by  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  father's. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady's  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  father,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribnzus, 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
father's  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dareius  was 
put  to  death.  (Plut.  Artax.  26—29;  Justin,  x. 
1,2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (A&pvs),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9),a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fact  to  lie  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
Ilephaest.  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  521.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathins  adds,  that  Dares, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus, which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aclian  (  V.  //.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Isidor. 
Origi  i.  41 )  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls 
+pvyla  'iAtas,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidores  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us  and  it  is  there* 
fore  not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  ot 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
protends  to  be  a  !<atin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  "Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojno  Historia."  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Corn.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Crisptis.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Corn.  Nepos,  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms,  stich  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Corn.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
previous  to  the  14th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  tho  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Joseph  us  Iscanus  (Joseph  of 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  differences  and  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  two  works  are  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis.  Dede- 
rich,  the  la*t  editor,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Human  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste  !  it  seems  to  connist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  several  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  the  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  it.  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretonsis.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Merccruv  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631. 
12mo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mercerus,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacicr  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strossb.  1691,  8vo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dedcrich  (Bonn, 
1837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  l»earing  his  name. 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  IJnindusium,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  B.  c.  '218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  C'arthagini  ins,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trcbia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provisions.  (Liv.  xxL  48.) 

2.  Of  Salapia.  He  and  Dlattius  were  the 
lending  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  favoured  Han- 
nibal, while  Hlattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Home,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret. 
Ilut  as  Hlattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
sius, he  at  lengtli  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Hut  Dasius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Hlattius.  Huth  were  then  sum- 
moned by  Hannibal.  Hlattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  Uasioa  of 
treachery  ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Hlattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia with  its  Punic  garrisou  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  HUUMtcvB 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  b.  c.  210.  (  Liv. 
xxvi.  38;  Apj'ian,  Annib.  45,  &c.)         [L  S.J 

DA'SIUS,  ALTl'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Scmpronius  and  o.  Fnbiu%  in  u,  c.  213,  had  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  Iguinat 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  his 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  nn  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  lx'tmycd 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  Cttstodj  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  bis  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
*M  [L.  S.] 

DA'TAMES  (AareLtTjs),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 
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son  of  Caraissares   by  a  Scythian  mother.  Hi 
father  being  satrap   of   Cilicia  under  Artaxent* 
II.  (Mnemon),  and   high    in   the  favour  of  that 
monarch,  Datamcs  became  one  of  the  king's  bndv- 
guard;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusii,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed   his   father  (who  had  fallen  in 
that  war)  in  the   government   of  his  provioce 
Here  he  dhtinguiahed  himself  both  bv  his  military 
abilities  and  his  zeal  in  the  service  "of  the  kinc'- 
and  reduced  to  subjection   two  satraps  who  haj 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,    Thvua,    governor  «f 
Paphlagonia,  and  A  apis  of  Catannia      He  wa*  ia 
consequence  entrusted  by  the   Persian  kins  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  the  re- 
covery of  Egypt ;    but   the   machinations  of  h  * 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,    ami   the  risks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exp.^d,  induced 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  on"  his  olh^ianee 
to  the  king.    He  withdrew  with  the  troops  mid  -r 
his  command  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  comiwn 
cause  wuh  the  other   satraps    who   had  revolt^ 
from  Persia.    Artibazus,  one  of  the  generals  that 
remained  faithful  to  the   kinK,  advanced  imtom 
him  from  Pmdia,  but  was  entirely  defeated  Tie 
great  reputation  that   Da  tame,  had  acquired  in- 
duced Artaxerxe.  to  direct  his  utmost  exertions  to 
effect  his  subjection    but  Autophradates,  *  bo  was 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  armv,  was  oUM  to 
retreat   with   heavy    lOS8.       UaUunc^  however, 
though  constantly   victorious   ngain.t  op,u  fces, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  trencherv,  and.  after 
evndmg  numerous    ploU    that    had  ^ 

against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  .  confetti*, 
by  Mithndates  the  son  of  Ariobarznnes,  who  bad 
pained  his  confidence  bv  ■  ts^iim  ,  »■. 
K  .     nu    .    Is.     ,  .        assuming  the  ar.r»-araace 
of  hostility  to  the  kmc?      fp,m    tta        ,  . 

Diod.  xv.  91;  Polyaen.  vii.  i>\   29  III 

Datamcs  .appear*  to  have"  obtained  [L  honest 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  tiffin  b 

Avar,  which  caused  his  fur,,,  tn      .  i 

i  .i  »  ,  uune  lo  extend  even  uuooe 
the  (.reeks,  though  he  did  not  come  into  penw3 
collision  with  them  Cornelius  Nepos  (JVbeee 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  kneeled 
narrative  of  his  l.fe)  calls  him  the  brave*  and 
most  able  of  a  l  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamd- 
car  and  Hannibal;   but  th<»v»  l 

.  .      mere  is  much  coulusion  ia 

he  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  difEdt 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  Pofasr- 
nus  to  their  proper    pl^    in  his  hi  ^ 
elm no  logy  of  the  events  related  by  is  a^o 

very  obscure;  but  accord;™.,        .u  .       l  , 
rv  *•  ,i     '^"runig  to  that  aut:i->r  I 

Ihodorus  ,t  would  appear  th;tt  Datamcs  mu*t  u.*e 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  b.  c.  362.  dm- 
too  ,N  however    of  0pi„ion  t,fat  a 

ainton°r-P//  ^tV*"  ^  ^  ™d  hi*  «*~» 
(Uinton,  t.  U.  vol.  m.  p   4oo  ,   t  v    tK  „  . 

DATAPIIERNKs  (AaT07  U°V   l«      -  Rl 

the  confidence  of  llci^y^  ?  » 
betrayed  him  to  aC^^  li°^ 
Spitomcnes,  satrap  of  £SS  ,t  i  ****** 

when  their  caus«F  be^m?.    h            ^  «J* 
among  the  Dahae,  £5*21.  SS^fS  T\ 
Spitiiene^deliv^i  fum  n,^m?.0f  ^ 

were  km  bj-  lMrciu,  i  •  ,hc  for«=»  w^h, 

md  Alliens,  A.U  wSh'^'LTa:-^-  ' 
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Marathon  in  a.  a  490.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  &c.)  I 
[ Abtaphkrnbr,  No.  2.]  When  the  armament  [ 
was  on  its  way  to  Greece  through  the  Aegean  aea, 
the  Italians  fled  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Tenos ;  but  Datis  re-assured  them,  professing  that 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
birthplace  of 44  the  two  gods."  The  obvious  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  Miiller  in  favour 
of  a  far  less  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97  ; 
Mailer,  Dor  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thirl  wall's  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanhcim,  ail  Callim.  Hymn'  in  Del. 
255.)  The  religious  reverence  of  Datis  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
statue  of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
army  had  stolen  from  Delium  in  Boeotia.  (Ilcrod. 
vi.  118  ;  Paus.  x.  28  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  AaVis.)  His 
two  sons,  Armamithres  and  Titbacus,  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  agninst 
Greece.  (Ilcrod.  vii.  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
it  with  a  new  word — Aa-ncr/Mfj.  (Suid.  /.  a; 
ArisL  Par,  289  ;  Schol.  ad  loe.)  [K.  E.J 

DATIS  (Aartf)  is  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ( Ran.  86)  as  one  of  the 
four  sous  of  Carcinus  the  elder  [sec  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates.  (A  p.  Schol.  ad  Arist.Vesp. 
1 509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (2H9),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Wasps  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  viz. 
Xenocles,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  threo  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  00x107*4**.  (Meineke, 
HiA.  Crit,  Com,  Graec.  p.  513,  &c,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philocles  occurs  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno- 
cles.) [E.  E.] 

DAUNUS  (Aavvos  or  Aavvios).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  Iapyx  and 
Peucetius.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  Illyrians  and  Me&snpians,  landed  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Daunia,  Peucctia,  and  Messapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  Iapy- 
gians.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae,  was  married 
to  Venilia,  He  was  the  father  of  at  least  the  most 
ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Turn  us.  (Virg. 
A  en.  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Illyria,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
(Daunia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Diomedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
Euippe  in  marriage.  (Fest.  *.  v.;  Plin.  //.  N.  Ui. 
11;  comp.  Dioukdks.)  [L.  S.] 

DAU'RISES  (Ao«pf<r»j»),  the  son-in-law  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (n.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephcsus,  Daurises  marched  against 
the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Abydus,  Percote,  Lampsacus,  and  Paesua,  each  in 
one  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Carinas, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Daurises  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,the  preceptor  of 
Proclus,  mid  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
is  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Alemoire  sur  la  Via 
et  lea  Outrages  de  David,  Paris,  1 829  ;  comp.  Berlin. 
Jahrb.  fur  wmenscA.  Kriiik.  1829,  p.  797,  &c. 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  langunges,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isagnge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  coutain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  AristoU-lio,  vol.  i.  pp.206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certain. (Fabric  Ilibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  mid  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  arc  still  extant.  (Buhlc's  Aristot.  vol. 
L  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Atiatiuue,  vol.  i.)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  different 
person,  namely,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
RecJtcrchcs  sur  VAge.  et  rOriyiue  ties  Traduction* 
LatmetdrArist.  Paris,  1819,  pp.  196,  197.)  [A.S.] 

DAZA  MAXIM  IN  US.    [Maximinus.]  . 

DECATET1IORUS  (AtKarfyopoi),  that  is,- 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megara. 
Pausanias  (i.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pythiua  and  Decatephorus  at  Megara  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (A**43aAoj),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Dacians  equivalent  to 
chief  or  king,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  PolL  Trig. 
Tyrann.  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Dccebalus  of  Dion 
Cassius  is  named  Diurpaneua  by  Orosius,  and 
Dorphaneua  by  Jornandcs. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Douras,  who 
abdicated  in  his  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outpooU,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moeria,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation far  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  lhc*e 
calamities,  Domitian  hastened  (a.d.  86)  with  all 
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the  troops  he  could  collect  to  Illyria,  and,  reject- 
ing the  pacific  though  insulting  overtures  of  De- 
cebalus, committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor- 
nelius Fuse  us  at  that  time  proofed  of  the  praeto- 
rium,  an  officer  whose  knowledge  of  war  was  de- 
rived from  studies  prosecuted  within  the  halls  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious 
court.  The  imperial  general  having  passed  the 
frontier  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  perished  after  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  and  the  legions  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
This  failure  again  called  forth  Domitian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moesia  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  assuming  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  carefully  abstained  from  exposing  his 
person  to  the  dangers  of  a  military  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himself  to  his  foul 
appetites,  while  his  officers  sustained  fresh  dis- 
honour and  defeat.  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
however,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  barbarians,  and  espe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
Julianas  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
even  the  royal  residence,  while  Vezinas,  who  held 
the  second  place  in  the  Dacian  kingdom,  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past.  At 
length  Domitian,  harassed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  his  contest  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  was  constrained  to  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant  Dece- 
balus  despatched  his  brother,  Diegis  or  Degis  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  some  pri- 
soners  and  captured  arms  were  restored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  received  in  return.  But  the  most 
important  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
standing his  pompous  pretensions  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist  by  a  heavy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  a  large  body  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fabricating  all  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  submitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  These  occurrences  are  believed 
to  have  happened  between  the  years  A.n.  86 — 90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  different 
events  are  presented  in  a  most  confused  and  per- 
plexing form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Trajan  soon  after  his  accession  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  predecessor, 
and  at  once  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
league.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(a.D.  101 ),  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  severely. 
Pressing  onwards,  a  second  victory  was  gained  by 
Lusius  Quietus,  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Fuscus  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Sarmazegetusa  (Zwufey«0o&r<i),  was 
invested.  Decebalus  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
temporise,  was  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not  only 
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the  restitution  of  nil  plunder,  but  the  cession  of  s 
large  extent  of  territory.  Trajan  then  returned 
to  Rome,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Dacicus.  The  war  having  been,  however, 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  resolved  upon  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  regions  beyond  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  river 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  maintain 
his  communications  with  ease  and  certainty,  suc- 
ceeded, after  encountering  a  desperate  resistance,  is 
subjugating  the  whole  district,  and  reducing  it  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  (a.d.  105.)  Decebalus 
having  seen  his  palace  captured  and  his  country 
enslaved,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  not  fall  alive  into  those  of  the  inva- 
ders.  His  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  bis  trea- 
sures, which  had  been  ingeniously  concealed 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Sargetia,  (now  the 
/strife  a  tributary  of  the  Maroscb,)  which  flowed 
beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion,  were  discovered 
and  added  to  the  spoil. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  6,  and  note  of  Reimarus,  7, 
10,  lxviii.  6 — 15;  Tacit  Affric  41  ;  Jnven.  iv. 
and  SchoL ;  Martial,  v.  3,  vL  76 ;  Plin.  EptsL 
viii.  4,  9,  x.  16  ;  Suet  on.  Domit.  6  ;  Kutrop.  vii. 
15  ;  Euseb.  Chron,  ;  Zonar.  xi.  21  ;  Oros.  vii.  10 ; 
Jornand.  It  G.  15,  Pctr.  1 'a trie.  Ereerp.  kg.  p. 
23,  ed.  1648  ;  Engel,  Comment,  de  Trajan,  rjjxi. 
ad  Ikinub.  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136;  Mannert, 
Res.  Trtij.  Imp.  ad  Da nub.  ycst.t  1 793 ;  Franke, 
GeschidUe  Trajans,  1837.  [W.  R.] 

MAGN.  DECE'NTIUS,  the  brother  or  cousin 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stans,  he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  During  the 
war  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  Decentius  was 
defeated  by  Chnodomarius,  the  leader  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  upon  this,  or  some  previous  occasion, 
the  Treviri,  rising  in  rebellion,  closed  their  gates 
and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Magnentius 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  finding  that 
foes  surrounded  him  on  every  side  so  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Sens  on 
the  18th  of  August  a.  d.  353.  The  medals  which 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Augustus  are 
deemed  spurious  by  the  best  authorities.  His 
name  appears  upon  genuine  coins  under  the  form 
Mao.  or  Magn.  Decentius,  leaving  it  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  contraction  by 
Magnus  or  Maguentius. 

Decentius  is  called  the  brother  of  Magnentius  by 
Victor,  de  Cues.  42,  by  Eutropius,  x.  7,  and  by 
Zonaras,  xiii.  8, 9 ;  the  kinsman  ( contangv ineum, — 
yivti  awairrofiivov)  by  Victor,  Epit.  42,  and  by 
Zosimus,  ii.  45,  54.  See  also  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  6. 
S  4,  xvi.  12.  §  5 ;  Fast  Idat  [  W.  R.J 


DE'CIA  GENS,  plebeian,  but  of  high  anti- 
quity, became  illustrious  in  Roman  history  by  two 
members  of  it  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  country.    The  only  cognomen* 
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that  ocniT  in  this  gen*  are  Mus  and  Subui.o  : 
for  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a  surname 
nee  Dkchts. 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C.  Appu- 
i  Kits  Dbcianus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
90.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
He  also  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  Furiua, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Meteilus  Numidicus.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  fate  of  L.  Appuleius 
Saturninus  and  ServiliusGlaacia,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic 
pro  Rabir.  perd.  9,  pro  Flaoc,  32 ;  Schol.  Bobicna. 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli;  VaL  Max.  viii.  1.  §  2  ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  Appulkil*8  Dbcianus,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pcrgarau% 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  praetor  Flaccus  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerias  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De- 
claim*, the  father.  In  B.  c.  59,  Decianus  took 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  him.  (Cic  pro 
F/acc.  29—33  ;  SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  228, 230, 242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  [L.  Sw] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  329  with  L.  Aemilius  Mamercinus.  It  was 
his  province  during  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privernnm,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  another  army  to  meet  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privemum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  srmnff  garrison  was  left  on  the  spot,  On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.  Daring 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  npon  the  Privernatans, 
Decianus  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fate.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.  Plautius  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following;  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plautius  Proculus.  In 
B,  c.  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Li v. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi  2.  §  1  ; 
Front  in.  de  Aquaed.  L  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS  CATUS.  [Catub.] 

DECI'DIUS  SAX  A.  [Saxa.] 

DECI'MIUS.  The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Somnite  family  of  Bovianum,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
his  descendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Fi.avub.  The  following 
list  contains  those  who  arc  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  NvMKRirs  Dkmmk  s,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
xtium,  is  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  his 
wealth.  In  B.  c.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fubius  Maximus. 
With  these  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  unfavourable  turn  for  Minucius,  the 
magister  eqnitum.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.    (Liv.  xxii.  24.) 

2.  C.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  in  B.  c.  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  as 
ambassador  to  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  ( Liv.  xlii.  35,  xliii.  1 1, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Dbcimiur,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  B.  c. 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  . 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.) 

4.  L.  Dbctmiitr,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  Decimius,  a  person  wno  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  (quaestorius),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Potnpey.  In  b.  c.  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Cercina  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel.  (Caes.  Bell.  Afr.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Aniens.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUa  1.  M.  Dbcips,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  B.  c  495. 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Dicil'S,  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  duumviri  navvies  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dxcius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  b.  c. 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Illyrians,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  king  Genthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  DkciUb,  according  to  Cicero  (da  Orai.  ii. 
31)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  IlL  72),  whereas 
Livy  (Epit.  61)  calls  him  Q.  Decius  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  B.  c  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 

I  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  prlion  without  a  judicial  verdict  'the  enemies 
of  Dccius  asserted  that  he  had  lieon  induced  by 
bribes  to  bring  forward  this  accusation.  Four 
years  later,  B.  c.  115,  Dccius  was  praetor  urban  us, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Acmilius  Scaurus,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep- 
ing his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  hiui.  The 
haughty  Scaurus  turned  round  and  ordered  him  to 
rise,  but  n'hen  IVcius  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  DeciuB  to  pieces ;  at 
the  same  time  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  hare  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimius  to  take 
op  arms  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whose  party 
Decius  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Dccius 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  he  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  which  is  preserved 
by  Cicero.  {De  Orai.  ii.  62,  comp.  ii.  30,  31,  Brut. 
28,  Part.  oral.  30.) 

5.  P.  Dkch  s,  a  colleague  of  M.  Antony  in  the 
$ff>tcmriraius.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
'of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  6,  xiii.  13;  Appian, 
Ii.  C.  iii.  80.) 

G.  Ductus,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  {I).  C.  ir. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lcpidus.  Dccius  and  Cilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  burning  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Homo,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.] 

DF/CIUS  JUBK'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  b.  c  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.    Dccius  and  his  troops, 
envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rheginm  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamertines  had  carried  out  their 
disgraceful  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
women  to  themselves.    Decius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 
intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  PyrrhuR. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 
Khegium,  and  Decius  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  n  Khegine  physician,  be  sent  for 
one  to  Mcfchana.    This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Hhegium,  a  fact  which  few  persons  knew, 

and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on    being  rejected,  tho  Goths  turned  to  bay,  and  z»t 
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Decius  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  upon  Rhegiam. 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  apply  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painful  it  might  be, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  should 
return  from  Mcssana.  The  order  was  obeyed, 
but  the  pain  became  at  lost  quite  unbearable, 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  be  was  quite 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  in  B.  c  271, 
Fubricius  was  Bent  out  against  Rhegium  ;  he  be- 
sieged the  place,  and  took  it  All  the  survivors  of 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  into  his  hands,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  citizens  of  Rhenium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Decius 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian, SuvtniL  Excerpt,  ix.  1 — 3;  Diodor.  Fraym. 
lib.  xxiu;  Liv.  Ef,U.  12,  15;  Polyb.  i.  7;  VaL 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  15.)  [I*  S.] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  249  —  251, 
whose  full  name  was  C.  Mbskius  QctNTts 
Tiujani's  Decks,  was  born  about  the  close 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubal  ia,  a  village  in 
Lower  Panuonia,  being  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  monarchs  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  lily- 
rian  stock.    We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
his  early  career,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  command 
upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Philippat 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  subordination 
in  tho  army  of  Moesia,  which  hod  been  dis- 
organized by  the  revolt  of  Marinus.  [Philippis; 
Makinus.]    Decius  accepted  this  appointment 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  result.    On  his  appearance,  the  troops  deem- 
ing  their  guilt  beyond  forgiveness,  offered  the 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throne.  With 
the  sword  pointed  to  bis  heart  be  accepted  the 
bitter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  acd 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  bating 
previously,  according  to  Zonaraa,  written  to  as- 
sure his  sovereign  that  his  faith  was  still  un- 
broken, and  that  he  would  resign  the  purple,  *s 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
legions.    Philippus,  not  trusting  these  professions, 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  encountered 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  aixj 
slain.    This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  «i 
a.d.  2-19. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extending 
to  about  thirty  months  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  the  f  r»t 
time,  appeared  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  awtfe- 
eastern  frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  Danube, 
under  Cniva  their  chief,  were  ravaging  tht 
Thracinn  provinces.  The  details  of  their  inva- 
sion are  to  found  in  Jomandes,  Zotimus,  and 
the  fragments  of  Dexippua,  but  these  accounts  ap- 
pear so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  re- 
concile then:  statements.  It  would  seem  that  the 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance,  repulsed  Dechw 
near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  take 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  best 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  thru- 
selves  surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  were  n«w 
advancing  from  different  points,  they  offered  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  snrren^r 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  These 
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ba.nle  near  Abriciam  late  in  the  year  a.d.  251. 
After  a  deadly  struggle,  their  desperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
prevailed.  The  son  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
nn  arrow,  while  Decius  himself,  with  his  best 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  civil  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  lie  con- 
sidered as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,   but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserve  special  attention.    The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
public  morality  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
fid  vigour  to  the  body  politic    Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.    It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  regain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decius  prevented  the  new  censor, 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  zealots  was  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.    Rome,  Autioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fubbnus,  Ilubylas, and  Alexander;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.    In  Africa, 
vast  numbers,  falling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief,  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmission  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Lapsi,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
A  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west.  [Cvprianus.] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  its  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
be  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  affable  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
field.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ- 
ing under  tho  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modern  times,  the  tone  adopted  bv  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  'the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  lair  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  de  Cuts.  29  ;  EpiL  29  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  4 ; 
TrebelL  Pollio  Valerian,  c  1;  Enseb.  HisL 
Ecdes.  vi.  39,  Ac;  Zosim.  i.  21 — 23 ;  Zonar.  xii. 
19,  20;  Jornandcs,  It.  G.  c.  16,  &c.  For  the 
family  of  Decius,  see  IIkrknnia  ETRUhCH.t.A, 
Hkrknnii/s  Etruscus,  Hostilianus.)  [W.  R.J 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  Capitol.  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c.,  but  his  date 
is  very  doubtfuL    [Charkr.]  '  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  ( Asia.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
tho  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty- four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianus, 
Dcntrianus,  Dextrianus,  and  Demetrianus.)  [P.  S.j 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tat  farinas  in  A.  D.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  untii  he  felL  (Tac.  Ana.  iii.  20.)  ( L.S.] 

DE'CTADES(A«jrrd8n»),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  (Erot.  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  ho 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalyce.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.    [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  (A€irrh»*),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron's  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicuui 
Mngnum  (*.  r.  ijwtos;  coin  p.  Valckcnaer,  Eurip. 
llippolyt.  p.  291.)  [k  S.] 

DE'CULA,  M.TU'LLIUS.was  consul  in  a.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator? 
ship  of  Sulla ;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14  ;  Genius,  xv.  28 ; 
Appian,  B.C\.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (Aijliwya).  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  bv  Oeneus,  Dionysus,  or  Dcxnmcnus 
(Apollod.  i*.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fob.  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleager.  VVhcn  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff,  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  with  the  exceptiou  of 
Dei'anoira  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  tho 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achelous 
and  Heracles,  who  both  loved  Delaneira,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herself.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5* 
6.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  34,  &c. ;  coinp.  AcHKloro » 
Hbraci.rs  ;  Dvxambnus.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris* 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7.)  [L.  S-] 

DEICOON  (Aiflrf«r).  I.  A  son  of  Heracles 
by  Mcgara,  was  killed  by  his  own  father  during 
his  ravings.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Schol.  ad  Hum. 
Od.  ix.  - 
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2.  A  Trojiin  hem,  son  of  Pegasus,  was  a  friend 
of  Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  //. 
v.  534.)  [L.S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (Ai»13d>u»).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bellcrophontes  and  wife  of  Evander,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mother  of  Sarpcdon.  (Diod.  r.  79.) 
Homer  (//.  vi.  197)  calls  her  Laodameia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lycomedes  in  the  island  of 
Scyrus.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maiden's  attire,  DcTdntneia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptoleinus,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneirus  also.  (ApolkxL  iii.  13.  §  7 ; 
Ptolero.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Peirithoua,  who  is  commonly 
called  Hippodameia,  (Plut.  Tha.  30;  comp.  Hip- 

PODA14BLA.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (AnBoVcia).  1.  Daughter  of 
Aeacidcs,  king  of  Epeiru*,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 
While  yet  a  girl  site  was  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  and  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympias  into  Macedo- 
nia, was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(Plut.  1'yrrA*  4  ;  Diod.  xix.  35 ;  Justin,  xiv.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
power  in  Greece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrhus.  (Plut.  Demetr.  25, 
J'yrrL  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  father  against  the  confederate  kings, 
he  left  DeTdameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defeat 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megam, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal'  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilicia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  hut  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  B»  c  300.  (Plut 
Demetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  hare 
spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.    (Plut  Demetr.  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
after  the  death  of  her  either  and  the  murder  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  last  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambracta,  but  was  induced  by 
the  offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  family,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctuary  itself.  (Poiyaen.  viii.  62 ;  Justin,  xxviii. 
3,  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  called  Laudamia ; 
Pans.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  evedt  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (b.  c  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  it.  Schorn 
(fiV.tcA.  (.Jrievhoiil.  p.  ft(i)  supposes  Dei'ilameia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certaiuly  a  mistake.         [E.  H.  B.] 

DE1MA  (Atifta),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearful  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Medcia's  children  at  Corinth. 
(Paus.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACHUS  (Ai}fpaxo?),  four  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  Ac. ;  Plut.  Quae*.  Gr.  41 .)       [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (Acffias),  a  son  of  Dardanus  and 
Chryse,  who  when  bis  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  remained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  (Dion.  Hal.  L  til.)  [L.  S.  j 
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DEINARCHUS  (Atfoyx")-  1.  The  las* 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  anion? 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Corinth  about 
a  c.  361.  (Dionya,  Deiourck.  4.)  His  father's 
name  was  Sostratua,  or,  according  to  Suidas  (s.r. 
Actrapx°*)t  Bocrates.  Though  a  native  of  Corinth, 
he  lived  at  Athens  from  his  early  youth.  Public 
oratory  there  reached  it*  height"  a'hoot  this  time, 
and  Deinarchus  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  seal  under  the  guidance  of  Thcophrastas, 
though  he  also  profited  much  by  his  intercourse 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  ( Dionya.  /.  c.  2 ;  Plut. 
VU,  X  Oral.  p.  850;  Phot.  BiU.  p.  496,  ed.  Bea- 
ker ;  Suidas,  L  c.)  As  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  public 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  be  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  others. 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  this  career  in  bis 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  a  c  336,  and  as  about 
that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one 
after  another,  Deinarchus  soon  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  and  great  wealth.  He  belonged 
to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedonian 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  part  hi  the  disputes 
as  to  whether  Harpnlua,  who  bad  openly  deserted 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  bo  tole- 
rated at  Athens  or  not.  The  time  of  his  greatest 
activity  is  from  a.  c  317  to  &  c  307,  during 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  tlie 
administration  of  Athens.  But  when  in  a  c  307 
Demetrius  Poliorcctes  advanced  against  Athens, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight,  Deinarchus  who  was 
of  his  equivocal  politica 
anxious  to  save  bis  riches,  fled  to  Chains  in  En- 
boea.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  a  c  292, 
to  the  exertions  of  his  friend  TW 


that,  owing 

phrastus,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  spent  the  List  yean  of  hb  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  last  event  of 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a  law-suit 
which  he  instituted  against  his  faithless  friend, 
Proxenus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property. 
Rut  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  is  unknown. 
The  principal  source  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Deinarchus  is  the  treatise  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  from  which  is  derived  the  grater 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  VU.  XOmL 
p.  850),  Photius  (BM.  p.  49ti,  ed.  Bekk),  Suidas 


(L  c.  ),  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  which 
is  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (op.  D*o- 
nys.  L  e.  1 ;  comp.  Suidas  and  Eudoc  p.  1 30)  as- 
cribed to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  Plu- 
tarch and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-four  genuine 
orations ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opinion,  that  among 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  productions  oi 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  only  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the 
question  about  Harpalus.  One  is  directed  agam*t 
Pbiiocles,  the  second  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  third  against  Aristogeiton.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Theocri  net, 
which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demos- 
thenes, is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchus.  (See 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oration;  Dionya,  Hal. 
/.  r.  10;  Libnn.  Anjum.;  Harpocrat.  $.  c.  &yp*<«>» 
and  Qtvnyirrit;  Apostol.  Proccrb.  xix.  49.)  Tas 
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titles  and  fragments  of  the  orations  which  are 
lost,  are  collected  as  for  as  can  be  by  Fabricius 
(BiU.  Gr.  iL  p.  864,  Ac),  and  more  complete  by 
YVestermann.  (GetcJL  der  grieck.  Beredttamk.  p. 
311,  Sue.)  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius  who 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
chus, and  especially  Hermogenes  (rfs  Form.  Oral. 
ii.  11),  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  ora- 
tions ;  but  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
favourably  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (BiU.  Cotslin,  p.  597 ),  and  Diony- 
sius  mentions,  that  he  waa  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
gamus.  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
as,  snch  as  Didymns  of  Alexandria  and 
of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  (Iiarpocrat.  *.  r.  mmprvkuov ; 
Suid.  *.  c  'Hprnw.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Dcinarchns ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysius's 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct  Deinar- 
chus was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  Kay  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Aiifuxr94rns  6  dypoatot  or  6  ttpldws. 
Even  Hermogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  bo  denied  that 
Deinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
invention,  clearness,  anu  inc  arrangement  oi  nis 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Dcinarchns  are  contained  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1513),  Stcphanus  (1575),  Gruter  (1619),  Reiske, 
Ducas,  Ilekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sanppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  i»  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipzig, 
1 826,  8vo.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Warm, 
**  Commentarins  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  tres,"  No- 
rimbergae,  1828,  8vo.  ( Fabric  BM.Gr.  ii.  p.  862, 
Ac  ;  Wcstennann,  Gem*,  tier  griedu  Bcrtdisamk. 
§  73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  waa  likewise  a  friend  of  Phocion,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperchon.  (Plot  Phoe.  33.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
in  Plutarch  may  bo  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be- 
yond what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
( Dionys.  Deuturch.  1 ),  viz.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (com p. 
Euseb.  Chron.  ocexx. ;  Cyrill.  e.  Julia*,  x.  p. 
34 1 ) ;  the  second,  n  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  (tfa  Nat  or.  Horn. 
4),  taught,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 

nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.   [L.  S.] 
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DEI'NIAS  (Astrfas ).  1.  One  of  a  dub  of  wits 
at  Athens  ( y*\«r<rro,ol ),  called  "  the  Sixty,"  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  B.  c  325. 
(A then.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator, 
(ft  Upt,  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Algol  is.  It  fa  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers  : — Plut.  Aral.  29 ;  SchoL  ad 
A  poll.  Rhod.  ii.  791,  ad  Eur.  Omt.  859,  ad 
Soph.  EUctr.  281,  ad  Tkeoer.  xiv.  48,  ad  Find.  Oi. 
viL  49,  ItUun.  iv.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  Hut 
CriL  Com.  Grate,  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenacus  (xi.  p.  471,  b.;  see  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grace  vol.  iL  p.  150).  [E.  E.] 

DEI'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  8. 
s.  34.)  [P.  S.] 

DEI  NO'C  HARES.  [Dbinocratos.1 

DEINO'CRATES  (Af.«Mrp*r„i ).  1.  A  Syracu- 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathoclcs,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cuse by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c.  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  B.  C.  312,  we 
find  Deinocratea  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathoclcs.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B.  C  807,  found  Deinocratea  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicato 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  tho  ambition  of  De* 
hoc  rates,  who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathoclcs,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  favour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8,  104,  xx.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  B.  c  1 83,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flamininus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoomea,  the  Achaean  lender,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  PniMas 
and  Seleucus.  Flamininus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  ho  bad  reached  Naupnctus,  sent  to 
Philopoemcn  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  tbo  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen,  however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemcn  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenian  a,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  cf 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  tho  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  sentence  by  suicide.    His  qualifications  a*  a 
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Mfttama  wen?,  according  to  Polyhius  of  the  most 
superficial  character.    In  political  foresight,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  utterly  deficient.    (Polyb.  xxiv.  5, 
12  ;  Lit.  xxxix.  49  ;  Plut.  PkUop.  18—21,  Flam 
20;  Paus.  iv.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'C'RATES  (At.KoitpoTTjr),  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  (Jreat    lie  w;is  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Kphcsus  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [CiiKRMrHRON.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  be  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.    Dcinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Btti(»M  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  he 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  the 
kin>?  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  have  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.    Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
tmdei  Aminos  [pp.  366,  367]  :   this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.    The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hephaestion  by  Deinocratcs  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (»upd,  Diod.  xvii.  115),  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.   It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,   all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.    (Plin.  v.  10,  s.  11,  viL  37,  s.  38, 
xxxiv.  14,  a.  42  ;  Vitruv.  L  1.  §  4,  ii.  praef.;  Strah 
xiv.  pp.640,  641  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  4,  ext.  1  ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  16  ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut  AUt.  72,  dc 
Ate*.  VirL  ii.  §  2;  Lucinn,  pro  Imn/J.  9.  uV  om- 
mrib.  Ilia.  12;  Txet*.  CM.  viii.  199,  xi.  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
•brat  the  architect's  name.   Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  Tymo- 
chares  or  Timocrates ;  Stmbo  has  XupoKparns ; 
Plutarch,  iTao-ucpdrrts ;  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions Eustathius  (ud  Hum.  It.  {.  229)  calls  him 
Diocles  of  Rhegium.  [p  g  i 

DEINO'LOCIIUS  (Attstffegtf),  *  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was  acconling  to 
some,  the  son,  acconling  to  others  the  disciple,  of 
Epichannus.  He  lived  about  B.  c  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  sul.jocts.  (Suid.  *.r.;  Fubric 
im.  (.'rare,  ii.  p.  436;  Orvsar,  de  Dorims.  Com, 
»•  P-  8U  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'MACIIA  (&«yondxv),  daughter  of 
Mepacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  grand 
daughter  of  Clcisthenes  and  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut  Ale.  1  ;  Allien,  v.  p.  219,  c;  Ael.  V.  H. 
n.  1  ;  see  also  Amiiilidkk,  p.  99,  n.,  and  the  pas 
sages  there  referred  to.)  [F  E  1 

DKINO'MACIIUS  (AmoVaXo,),  „  philoso- 
pher, who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast.  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria .- Pleasure 
mid  virtue  are  both  of  them  end,  to  man  ,  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  thettrst,  while  virtue  onlv  Cm* 
so  after  experience.    (CK,      ,,,„  y  8   J  ( 

f.\  *•»>;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  ii. 

21.)  Ihe  lleincmrachnswhom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  Phdop^ud.^  cf  curse  a  different  person, 
and  nos*i!,U  B  humous  lUiacter.  K   V  J 


DElNOSTRATUti 
DEINO'MENES  (A.,^^,,).    1.  Father 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thra»ybulu*,  succ-sivcly  lym* 
ofjsyracu^e,    (Herod,    vii.    145;    Piud.  PfL  i. 
154,  u.  34.)  *^ 

2.  One  of  the  g-uarda  of  Hieronvmus,  kin,  rf 
Syracuse  in  the  plot  against  whose'lifc  be  jobed. 
\\  hen  Hieronyrnu.  had  inarched  into  b4tai, 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  hotu*  where  the 
murderers  were  posted,  Deinomenes,  who  w*  dm 
behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of  estrks*. 

IfcSSEJL*  k"0t  Which  confined  it,  and iZ 
checked  me  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  eepsa*. 

JSP  i?™  hl"  »Ua^i*-  The  LmZTI 
rushed  on  Ilieronymus  and  alew  him.  (ac..li) 
His  attendant,  turned  their  weapons  against  fc, 
nomenes,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  wmmd*.  * r  ! 
was  soon  after  elected    V.v  c  r 

,i  •  ,  i  t  uiu   ny  the  feyracusans  one  J 

their  generals,.     (L.1V.  xxir  7   o-t  \        rp  yi 

DEINO'MENKS    (A*  Jo^)' 

Calhsto  the  daughter   of  Lycaon,  ,*od  in  the 
Acropolis  «t  Athens   in  the   time  of  Pausxaia, 
Pans  t  25.  §  1.)     Pliny  (xxxiTm  , 

tS  tHe  arti8U  who  nourished  ia  u« 

Tr  til ^tSjT  'I—  Py*odemu»  the  wrev 

**.JIkf  l6.)  I  atian  mentions  a  sutue  bv  hiui 
of  Be«nt.s  queen  of  the  Paeonians.  (Orit  *i 
o'nTLt^  *l  t'  f- %i  orth0  His  name  appear, 
ZfiTr  t  /  UC  ^'""enng  to  which  isP Zl 
(B.K:kh,  Corp.  Jn^rtp.  L  No.  470  \         r  p  c  i 

nk  .  „.i,„  v  ,  .  /■  one  of  the  chief  men  v( 
Rhodes  when  the  war  broke  out  bclww 

regard  to  the  letter  which  cTiS  hSl  S't Z 
ask  for  ships  and  which  Deinon  pretended  sa.  . 
orrery  of  their  enemy  Eumenea,  khj  of  Pergamus 
designed 1  to  into  ve  them  in  a  ruinous  wtu-ZBuU 
though  he  failed  on  this  occasion,  he  still  kept  up 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Honi  ,n  uartt  In  r  7 
167,  after  the  defeat  P^^tJ^S^* 

t7t    hi  P  P  J1?.  Roma"»  ^  «v  of  propi- 
tiating them.     Polyoma   calls   him  a  bold  aLd 
covetous  ad  venturer,  and  bsbmm    l:     r       v  l 
 jj—  i.        cc.ns«re8  him  for  what  he 


considers  an  uniunnlv  cliniyin^  t«  tut     r.  .u 

r  mJ?  to  lile  after  the  rum 

of  his  fortunes.  (Po  \b.  xxvii  #;  ii  ••  . 


story  of  Persia,  to  which  C 
Nepos  (Con.  5)  refers  as  t).«  „  *T  .  . 

.1        ,  •  x,l°  n»ost  trustwortl.v 

authority  on  the  subject.  He  had,  however,  * 
arge  fund  of  crcjluhty,   if  We  may\rust  pu^ 

^±.X^i  552  -  ^e  followiag 


23;  Ael.  //.  ^4.  xvii,  10,    r.  //  v;; 
Wn.  i.  8,  ix.  50,  ta  which  t~U2£'JZ 
find  the  erroneous  reading  Atmu  "ri  ,  , 

DEINO'STRATUSrAw^'o-roa-r,,^  1  J 

v..     ,    n     ,    "  c-  The  two  bro- 

thers according  to  Proclus,  „mde  lhe  ,M  f 

metry  more  perfect  (rf\i(trripay)  , 
Pappus  (Hb.  iv.  prop,  b)  ha,  TJdcd  dosJl^ 
curve  which  .scaled  the  <jfuirlrxttrij.  of  Dc.in04Sni. 

tus  f.u-  equaling  the  enele,  which  Nicmedc&  a^d 
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■others  afU'rwards  u*ed.  This  curve  is  made  by 
the  intersection  of  a  revolting  radius  of  a  circle 
•with  a  line  moving  perpendicular  to  the  first  posi- 
tion of  that  radius,  both  moving  uniformly,  nnd 
bo  that  the  extremity  of  the  moving  perpendicular 
descends  from  the  circumference  to  the  ceutre 
while  the  revolving  radius  describes  a  right  angle. 

[A.  Db  M.] 

DE'lOCES  (Ai?fe'jnp),  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  various  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medea.  Soon  after 
this,  Deioces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medea,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
nn  arbitrator  for  his  own  village ;  and  the  fame  of 
his  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medea  provide  him  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  him  a  fortress.  He  then  built 
the  city  of  Agbatana  (Ecbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  all  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plot* 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.  His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  nnd  ho  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Modes  without  attempting  nny  foreign 
conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phraortea.  (Herod,  i.  95—102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows  : 

Deioces     .   •   .    53  years,  (i.  102.) 

Phraortes    ...  22    „  {>»'</.) 

Cyaxares  ...    40    „       (i.  106.)* 

Astyagea     ...  35    „       (L  130.) 

Total,  150 

Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  b.  c 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  fall  in  a  c 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  **  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  17th  Olympiad."  (ac.  711-710.)  It  also 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  ( Ant.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king.  (a  c.  711.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  a  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  a  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
cleidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  its  army  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  differ- 
ence by  which  the  Inst  date  (u.  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 


*  Including  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 


within  two  or  three  years ;  and,  moreover,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  u.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Deioces ;  and  he 
it  tuppomd  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  assign- 
ed to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  a  c 
712  at  the  very  utmost  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  Buch  a  period.  He  says  (i« 
130),  that  the  Medes  hod  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  *d>f(  4)  law  ol  Sxifau 
1ipX°",  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  bo  deducted  from  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kolinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  years 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (5$$-|-128=)  68f  ao, 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  years  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (a  c.  7^—  68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arbaccs  [Ar- 
baces],  he  gives  the  following  series  of  Median 
reigns  (ii.  32 — 34)  : 

1.  Arbaccs       ....       28  years. 

2.  Mandauces      .       .       .       .    50  „ 

3.  Sosarmus     ....       30  n 

4.  Artycas  50  w 

5.  Arbianes      ....       22  n 

6.  Artaeus  40  „ 

7.  Artj'nes       •       .       .       .       22  „ 

8.  Astibaras        .       .       .       .    40  „ 

9.  Aspadas,  whom  he  identifies 

withAstyages  .       .       .     [35]*  „  . 
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This  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  a  C. 
(559+317  =  )  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  tho  events  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  tho  last ;  but  the  two  lists 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahagca  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numbers,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  years  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Eusebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopts  the  sumo 

•  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodorua, 

is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 
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DEIOTARUS. 


idea   in  his  tablet,  when    be  reckons  a  long 
period  without  kings  between  Arbacea  and  Dei'oces. 
(Compare  Sardanapalcs,  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  i* 
App.  e.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

DEl'OCHUS  (Aifbxosy,  of  Proconnesus,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaasus  (Jud.  de 
Thucyd.  2,  5)  aa  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  DeTochus 
whom  Stephanus  of  Byxantium  («.  r.  AApjhwtos) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyxicus,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cyxicus  (»«pl  kv(1xov),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonins  Rhodius, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  i.  1 39),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  ArjlKox<**,  or  At/oxor. 
(SchoL  ad  Apollon.  i.  961,  966,  976,  987,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1063,  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)   [L.  S.J 

DEION  (Arfittv).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  king  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astero- 
peia,  Acnctus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and  Cephalus. 
(Apollod.  I  7.  §  5,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Salmoncus,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyro 
into  his  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre- 
theus.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  form  Dei'oneus. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megnra,  and  brother 
of  DeTcoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'NE  (Aqltjru),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Deo  or  Demeter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Callimach.  Fragm.  48.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Or.  Met. 
u.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (Aifiovtis).  1.  Father  of  Din, 
the  wife  of  Ixion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Ixion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Piud  Pylh.  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Eurytus  of  Oecbalia,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Perigune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Plut.  The*.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'OPE  (Ait&rij),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  2;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Oed.  CoL  1 108  ;  Aristot.  Mirab.  143, 291.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  fair  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hera,  and  whom  she  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Am.  i.  72.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPITES  (Auios-Jttjj),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  11.  xi.  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'TARUS  (Aqteraesr).  1.  Tetrarch  of 
G alalia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  b.  c  54,  when  Crassus,  passing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  bis  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  a.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  father's  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
(Plut  Crass.  17,  Cat.  fllin.  12, 15 ;  Pseudo-Appian, 
Parth.  p.  136  ;  comp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  a.  c.  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridatca.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  B.  c.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridates,  had  Gadelonitis  and  Armenia  Minor 
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added  to  bis  dominions.  Appian,  apparently  bv 
an  oversight,  says  that  Pompcy  made  him  tetnuvh 
of  Galatia.  He  succeeded,  indeed,  doubtless  by 
Roman  favour,  in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  tetrarchs  of  that  district,  and  obtaining nwir 
the  whole  of  it  for  himself.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  547, 
567;  Casaub.  ad  loc;  Plat.  Pomp.  38  ;  Appian, 
BelL  Mithr.  114;  Cic  pro  Deiot.  13,  PhiL  xi.  12, 
ae  Har.  Resp.  13 ;  Hirt.  BelL  Alex.  67.)  Id  b.c 
51,  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  Cybistra  oa  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protection  of  Capp> 
docia  and  Cilicia  against  the  Parthiana,  Deiotarus 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  was  in- 
deed on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  teat  to  in- 
form him  that  events  had  rendered  his  assistance 
unnecessary.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  viiL  10, 
xv.  1,  2,  4.)  In  the  civil  war,  Deiotarus  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompcy,  together  with 
whom  he  effected  his  escape  in  a  ship  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  in  a.  c  48.  (Plut.  Pomp.  73; 
Appian,  Bell.  dv,  ii.  71  ;  Caes,  Jk-IL  Cw.  iii,  4; 
Cic.  d«  Dir.  ii.  37,  pro  Deiot.  3,  4 ;  Lncan.  Phan. 
v.  55,  viii.  209.)  In  B.  c  47  he  applied  to  Di  mi- 
tins  Calvinus,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for  aid 
against  Pharnaces,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  winch 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  Galatian  forcei 
near  Nicopolis.  (Hirt.  Bed.  Alex.  34 — 11,  65—77; 
Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  91  ;  Plut.  Cat*.  50;  Diet 
CafcS.  xlii.  45—48 ;  Sueton.  JmL  35  ;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
xv.  15,  pro  Deiot.  5.)  When  Caesar,  in  the  tame 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotarus  receive! 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pamper.  According  to  Hir- 
tius  (Bell.  Alex.  67,  78),  Caesar  left  him  his  title 
of  king,  but  gave  bis  tetrarchy  to  Mithridates  of 
Pergnmus.  Cicero  tells  ns  (de  Din.  i.  15,  comp. 
Phil.  ii.  37),  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  ab 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  bis  regal 
title  (pro  Deiot.  1 3),  and  fined.  Dion  Cassias  says 
(xli.  63),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  bestow  on  ArW- 
bancanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotarus,  but  that  he  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Pharnaces,  and 
so  in  fact  enlarged  his  territory ;  but  this 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenour  of 
find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  cause  of 
Deiotarus  was  unsuccessfully  pleaded  by  Brains 
before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynsa.  (Cic  Brmt. 
5,  ad  AH.  xiv.  1.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latu  r 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  (pro  liege  Deiotaro)  still 
extant.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  grandson. 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  Caesar  s 
life  when  he  received  him  in  (inhiti.i,  and  alv)  of  :w 
intention  of  sending  troop*  to  the  aid  of  Caettlms 
Bassos.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
Cnstor  as  the  son-in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  says  that 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  his  wife, 
Dciotarus's  own  daughter ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  that 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae- 
sar. Votsius  conjectures  that  the  Castor  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Strabo  and 
Suidas  speak  of,  and  that  Deiotarus  put  the  latter 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  younger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  ( Strab.  xii.  p.  56*8  ;  Soid. 
s.  v.  Ka<rra>p ;  Caes,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4 ;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
ix.  12;  Voss.  de  HisL  Graec  p.  203,  ed.  Wester- 
mann;  comp.  the  language  of  Cicero,  , 
10,  11.)    At  this  time  Blcsamius  and  Hi 
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emissaries  of  Deiotarus,  were  at  Rome  to  look  after 
his  interests  (Cic  pro  Deiot.  14,  15);  and  they 
were  still  there  in  the  following  year,  u.  c.  44, 
when  Hieras,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  appears 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Fulvia, 
the  restitution  of  his  master's  dominions  for  10,000 
sestertta  ( t'. b\5 4  1/.  13*.  4</.).  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seized  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Cesar's  death.  (Cic  Phil.  ii. 
37,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  12,  19,  xvi.  3.)  In  B.  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  former,  and  after  Cassius  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  attach  In  in  to  them.  ( Dion  Cass, 
xlviu  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  surviving  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Pint,  de  Stoic,  llepngn.  32.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cic  de.  Dir.  i.  15,  ii.  36, 
37.) 
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2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  his  father's  death,  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  a,  c  51.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  17,  18,  Phil. 
xi.  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  R.  c.  31. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
father,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut  Ant.  61,  63; 
comp.  Dion  Cass.  L  13,  li.  2  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567 ; 
Cic  Phil.  xi.  13.> 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Deiotarus  L  He  was  the  last  king  of  Paph- 
lagonio,  and  wassumnmcd  *i\dS*\<pot.  (Strnb.  xii. 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F.  II.  iii.  pp.  545,  546.)  [E.  EL] 

DEI'PFIOBE(Aijtyoe,7j),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Glaucus.  (  Virg.  A  en.  vL  36;  comp.  Sibylla.)  [  L.S.J 

DEI'PHOBUS  (*vt<pofos).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecnbe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
test for  his  favourite  hull,  Deiphobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Hereeius.  (Hygin.  Fob.  91.)  Deiphobus  and 
his  brothers,  Heleuus  and  Asius,  led  the  third 
host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans (Horn.  //.  xii.  91),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Deiphobus  advanced  against  Idomeneus,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  (xiii.  4 1 0.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
ulled  Aeneas  to  hi),  Msjatftnce.  (xiii.  462. )  lie 


also  slew  Ascalaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy's  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polites.   (xiii.  517,  &c)    When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achilles, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  hurse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (()■!. 
iv.  276.)    Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  tho  Greeks.   (Hygin.  Fab.  110; 
Dictys.  Cret.  L  10,  iv.  22;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  166; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  168  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiv. 
251  ;  Eurip.  Troad.  960.)    It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Menelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Horn.  Od.  viii.  517;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Full.  240); 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  buttle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaus  (Diet. 
Cn-t.  v.  12;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xiii.  354,  &c;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.)    In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Ilhorteum.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  493,  &c.)    His  body,  which  remained 
un buried,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
•  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausanias 
(v.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  L veins,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  llippolytus  at  Amyclae,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Ipbitus.  (Apol- 
lud.  ii.  6.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (ATj'HpoVrrjr),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Hcracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippus,  Argciua,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be- 
stowed all  his  affections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  De'iphontes 
and  Hyrnetho  his  rightful  successors,  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father  and  De'iphontes ;  but  after  TemenoVs 
death  it  was  not  De'iphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  De'iphontes,  on  tho  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  2.)  His  brothers- in- law, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
•ister  Hyrnetho,  went  to  Epidaurus,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  when  this 
attempt  failed,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  De'i- 
phontes pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  anus.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Delphontes  curried  her  body  hock  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  28.  §  3.)  IL.  S.] 

DEl'PYLE  (Aijist/'Atj),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus 
j  and  Amphithea.    She  was  the  wife  of  Tydcus,  by 
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whom  she  hocame  the  mother  of  Diomcdei.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Serous  (ad  Aen.  i-  101) 
and  Hvpinus  {Fab.  69)  call  her  DeTphile.   [L.  S.) 

DEi'PYLUS(AifhrvAoj),  three  mythical  being* 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related. 
(Horn.  //.  v.  325;  Hvgin.  Fah.  15,  109.)  [L.S.J 

DE'LIUS  and  DE'LIA  (At)aioj  and  A7j\fa  or 
ArjAids),  surnames  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respec- 
tively, which  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  divinities.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  12,  Edog.  vii.  29;  VaL  Flacc.  i.  446;  Orph. 
Hymn.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plnral,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  viz.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nymphs.  (Aristoph.  Thesm.  333;  Callim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian.  169,  Hymn,  in  Del.  323  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  Del.  157.)  [L.  &] 

Q.  DEXL1US,  a  Roman  eques,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  b.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolabella.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassius  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  a  c.  41,  to  Kgypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  rs.  c.  36*  Dellius  was  engaged  on  some  business 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  order  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthian*.  In  B.  c.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
in;o  Armenia,  Dellius  was  sent  before  him  to  Arta- 
vnsdea,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actiura  broke  out, 
n.  c  31,  Dellius  nnd  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Oalatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries  ; 
but  before  the  fatal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  deser- 
tion by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  bv  writing  a  historv  of  the  war  against 
the  Pnrthians,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523,  with  Casaubon't 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek  ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutarch's  account  of  that  war  (Ant.  37 — 52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut.  Ant. 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  (Suat.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost.  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  L  13,  23 ;  Veil.  PaU  ii.  84  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xv.  2.  §  6 ;  Plut.  AnL  25 ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Scnec. 
de  CUmeaL  i.  10  )  [L.  S.] 

DELMA'TICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Mctcllus,  consul  in  a  a  119.  [Mrtkllus.] 

DELMATIUS  or  DALMAT1US.  1.  Son  of 
Cnnstantius  Chli.rus  and  his  second  wife,  Flavia 
Maximiaua  Theodora.'    From  his  half-brother, 


DELPHUS. 

Constnntine  the  Great,  he  received  the  title  el 
censor,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  attempt 
of  Dccius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  \  aleriait, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  among  tba 
dignities  of  Rome.  Dclmatius  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  charge  brought  by  tbo 
Arians  against  Athanasius  of  having  murdered 
Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanasius,  p. 
394],  and  appears  to  hare  died  before  the  year 
a.  d.  335.  (Tillemon,t,  Histoirt  de$  Empertun* 
vol.  iv.  p.  288.)    He  was  the  father  of 

2.  Flavius  Julius  Drlm atius,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Narbonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorician 
Exsuperins ;  distinguished  himself  by  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  Calocerus  in  Cyprus ;  was  appoint- 
ed consul  a.  D.  333 ;  two  years  afterwards  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  is  said 
have  resembled  strongly  in  disposition  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  pot 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337,  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  brothers,  nephews,  mid  chief  ministers 
of  Constantine. 


It  mnst  be  observed  that  there  is  frequently 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Delmatius  the 
father  from  Delmatius  the  son.  Many  historians 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  consul  of  a.  d. 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Calocerus,  the  date  of 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  few  coins  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  brass,  are  to 
to  be  found  in  all  large  collections,  and  on  these 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Chetar  and 
I'rineept  JnventutU,  the  orthography  being  for  the 
most  part  DKlmatius,  although  Dxlmatins  alw 
occasionally  appears.  (Anson.  Prof.  17  ;  Victor, 
Epit.  41,  de  Cues.  41,  Ererrpt.  Vale*.  §  35; 
Theophan.  Chronoyruph.  p.  282 ;  Tillemont,  Hi* 
toire  des  Kmperrurs,  voL  iv.  pp.  251,  259,  261, 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  discusses  at 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  history  of 
Delmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  [W.  R-] 

DELPIU'NIA  (AcA^irfa),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
mis at  Athens.  (Pollux,  x.  1 19.)  The  masculine 
form  Dclphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
nnd  is  derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon 
Delphine  or  Delphyne  (usually  called  Pythoc) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  from  his  hav- 
ing shewn  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  bho- 
self  into  a  dolphin.  (TreU.  ad  Lyopk.  2W.) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  had  temples  at  Athens, 
Cnossus  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Massilia.  ( Paws  L 
19.  §  1;  Plut.  Thet.  14  ;  Strab.  ir.  p.  179;  Mil- 
ler, Aeginet.  p.  154.)  [L.  S.| 

DELPHUS  ( A,  v,"  >-).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  from  »hen 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  have  deritrd 
its  name.  (Ttett.  ad  Lymph.  208 ;  comp.  Or. 
Met.  vi.  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  by  Cclaeno,  the  daughter  of 
Hyamus,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Thyia.  th* 
daughter  of  Cas tabus,  or  by  Melnena,  the  danffhtrr 
of  Cephissus.    Tradition  ooiutcd  to  him  al*>  a* 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  received  its  name, 
lie  is  further  said  to  have  had  a  son,  Pythis  who 
ruled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  from  whom  the  orucle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMA'DES*  (Aii?utons),  an  Athenian  states- 
man  and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Antipater.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.  (Quintil.  ii.  17. 
§  12;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ii.  16;  Suidas,*.  c. 
A7)ua57js.)    Put  by  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
(Pkoc.  1)  justly  terms  him  the  vauaytov%  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country,   lie  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  tho  war  against 
OlynthiM,  b.  c  349  (Suidas,  l.c.)y  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Antipater  and  Cratenis  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.    (Plut.  DemmtL  28  ;  Phot.  MM.  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)    In  the  kittle  of  Chaeroncia  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians;  and  when  Philip, 
during  the  revelries  with  which  he  cclebmted  his 
victor}',  reviewed  the  prisoners  Demades  frankly 
but  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
his  liberty,  but  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.  (Diud.  xvi.  87;  Cell.  xi.  10;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv.  Math.  i.  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  king  on  that  occasiou,and  the  rich 
presents  he  received  from  him — it  is  said  that  ho 
once  received  the  large  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himself.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  far,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him-    (Aelian,  V.  //.  v.  12;  Atlien.  vL  p.  251.) 
But  when  Harpaltts  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinnrcb.  c. 
Demotih.  §  89,  c  Arisiog.  §  1 5.)    When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
bim,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriots,    lie  accordingly 
framed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cused the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.    The  decree  was 
passed,  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  tho  Athenians  and  their  ora- 
tors.   (Diod.  xvii.  15;  Plut.  Dcmasth.  23.)  In 
a.  c  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,   which  Bbckh 
(PuU.  Ecrm.  of  Ath-n.  p.  169,  &c,  2nd  edit.)  has 
shewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon  ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  A7H*«d5»jr.  (Ety- 
mol.  M.  p.  210  13,265.  12,  ed.  Sylburg ;  Pris- 
cian,  ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (Plut  Praecept. 
Uei  J'uU.  O'er.  25.)  By  thus  supporting  tho  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  from 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  ho 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  h.  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades  with  Phocion  and  some 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Denudes  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sul>- 
mission.  (Diod.  xviii.  IB;  Paus.  vii.  10.  §  1.)  In 
n.  c.  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
tho  Athenians  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secret ;  but  when  De- 
mades pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48;  Arrian, 
ap.  1'kot.  JiiU.  p.  70;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch (PfuMu  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancients 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  hi& 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (  Plut.  Phoe. 
1,  20,  30,  Pruec  Iiei  Puhl.  O'er.  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xiii.  12.)  He  owed  bis  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  Quintilian 
docs  not  hesitate  to  phice  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  Orut.  26,  Drut.  9  ;  Plut.  Demutth. 
8,  10,  11,  Apophlh.  p.  181  ;  Quintil.  ii.  17.  §  12, 
xii.  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  orations 
behind  him.  But  from  n  passage  in  Tzctzes  (CKU. 
vi.  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  &W- 
itttatrlat),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  b»  c. 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  less  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  hut  its 
genuineness  is  still  doubtful.  Suidas  attributes  to 
Demades  also  a  history  of  Delos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto's  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  production  of  our  Demades,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  Crit.  Oral.  Or.  p. 
71,  Ac  ;  J.  G.  Hauptmann,  Disputatio  qua  De- 
mad,  et  illi  tribuiuin.  fraym.  orat.  consitlrra tur, 
Gera,  1708,  4  to.,  reprinted  in  Reiske's  Omtora, 
i  v.  p.  243,  Ac. ;  H.  Lhardy,  Duseriatio  de  Demode 
Oratore  Atheniensu,  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. ;  Wester- 
man  n,  CckJl  d.  griech.  Beredhamk,  §  54,  notes  11 
—16.)  [L.  a] 

DEMAE'NETUS  (AijuafKeror),  a  surname  of 
Asclepius,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  [L.S.] 
DEMA'GORAS  ( Ai)uay6pat \  of  Samoa,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (A.  Jt. 
i.  72),  together  with  Agathyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Ophalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  But  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  A  need.  p.  377  ;  Bachmaun,  A  need.  i.  p.  68  ; 
Euatath.  ad  II.  ix.  5.58 ;  Eudoc.  p.  35 ;  Apostol. 
Prov.  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.'!.)  [L.  S.] 
DEM  ARATA,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  married  to  Andranodorus,  the  guardian 
of  Hicronymus.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seise  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmon  ia. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMARA'TUS(A»)iMvaTot),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  B.  c.  510  to  491. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (a  c.  510)  (Pans, 
iii.  7  §  7 ),  and  Plutarch  (de  VirUU.  Mid.  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Argos. 
Under  Telesilla,  he  says  **  the  Argive  worpen  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (dwtKpoiaayro)  and  thrust  out 
Demaratus"  ( i£*  »o*av),  as  if  the  latter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  44  He  had  gained,'* 
says  Herodotus  (vi.  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  bad  in  par- 
ticular won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot- race.** 
His  career,  howevrr,  was  cut  *hort  by  dis- 
tentions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens.  Demaratus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arri  al  of  the  army  at  Eleusis,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  t.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fury  at  hit  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violcntand  obstinate.  In  B.C.  491 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary, who  encouraged  the  Aepinctans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
I^otychides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Procles, 

his 
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by  robbing  him  of  his  affianced  bride,  Percalus, 
daughter  of  Cheilon.    (Herodot,  vi.  61,  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  follows  :— 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  without  issue. 
While  his  second  wife  was  still  alive,  either  ia 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  passion,  he 
sought  and  by  a  curious  artifice  obtained  as  his 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  into 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  asked ;  and  when  Agetus  had  cho**-c 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  he  should 
give  him  his  wife.  A  son  was  born.  Arisbm 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephors  when  the 
tidings  were  brought,  and  counting  the  months  os 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  presence,  "  It  cannot  be 
mine."  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  further: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Spartans 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  Demaratus. 
(Ibid.  vi.  61—64.) 

The  father's  expression  was  now  brought  cp 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  on  oath 


to 


rongfullv 


on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the 


sequent  prosecution,  he  brought  forward  the  ephors. 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Ariston,  to  bear 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  by  it,  through  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  decided  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the 
throne.    (Ibid.  vi.  64 — 66.) 

Demaratus,  some  time  after,  was  sitting  as 
magistrate  at  the  Gymnopaedian  games.  Leoty- 
chides sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  insulting 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  being 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  made  s 
hasty  and  menacing  reply ;  covered  up  his  face, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  taking 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  mother  and  conjured 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  replied  by  an 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modern  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  father  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astrabacus  ;  and,  is 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  original  rank.  He 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  hare  intrigued  for  sup- 
port, had  not  the  Spartans  suspected  and  sent  for 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zacynthus,  and  on  beirg 
pursued  thither,  made  bis  way  into  Asia  to  king 
Dareius.    (Ibid.  vi.  67—70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usage,  to 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  born 
father's  accession  :  and  on  the 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  venture  to 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Clio- 
mknks],  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.    (Ibid!  vii.  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  the  stunr 
I  of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  part  of 
the  unheeded  counsellor,  who,  accompanying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  those  countless  myriads,  and  ventured  u 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  confidence  J 
their  leader.  Thus  at  Doriscus,  after  the  mns- 
bering  of  the  army  ;  thus  at  Thermopylae,  whea 
he  explained  that  it  was  for  battle  the  SpsrUss 
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were  trimming  their  hair  ;  thus,  after  the  pass  was 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  his  wisdom,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  given  the  farsighted  counsel  of  oc- 
cupying Cythera.  And  thus  finally  he,  says  the 
story,  was  with  Dicaeus  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Kleusinian  cry,  and 
aaw  the  cloud  of  sacred  clust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
assistant  deities,  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Ibid.  rii. 
1 01—105,  209,  234,  235,  viii.  65.) 

Leaving  the  imatrination  of  Herodotus  and  hi* 
informants  responsible  for  much  of  this  we  may 
safely  believe  that  Demaratus  like  Hippias  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  7-  §  7)  states  that  his  family  continued 
long  in  Asia;  and  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  his  descen- 
dants,  as  lords  of  Pergamus  Teuthrania,  and 
Halisarna,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  service  in  the  expe- 
dition.   The  Cyrean  army  found  Procles  at  Teu- 
thrania. (Xen.  Anah.  vii.  8.  17.)   "To  this  family 
also,"  says  M tiller  (Dor.  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  u  belongs 
Procles  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atarneus  and  had  by  her  two  sons 
Procles  and  Demaratus.    (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
th™, p.  518,  ed.  Col.")   (See  below.)  Plutarch's 
anecdote  (Them,  c  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king's  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  favour  by 
Themistocles  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.     (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.  C] 

D  E  M  A  R  A'T  US  (  Artudpar  o  j ),  a  mcrch  an  t-  noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Racchiadae.   When  the 

{>owcr  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
us.  about  B.  c.  G57,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexion*.  According  to  Strabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  body  of  retainers  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii.  lie  is  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  nnd  Eu- 
grammus  masters  of  the  plastic  arts  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  A  runs  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  (Liv.  i.  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46  j 
Polyb.  vi.  2;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viii.  p."  378 ;  Cic. 
Tu sc.  Quaest.  v.  37;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14  ;  Plin.  //.  X. 
xxxv.  3,  12;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hit.  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
A'c.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  story 
of  the  Tarquins  see  Macaulav's  Z«y»  of  Ancient 
Home,  p.  80.  (E.  E.J 

DEMARATUS  (Athmootot),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
Illyria,  where  be  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his 
father  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
a  c.  337.    (PluL  Ala.  9.)  [E.  E.1 

DEMARATUS (AW^ro*).  1.  A  son  of  Py- 
thias who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Procles  were 
pupils  of  Theophrasttis.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  53  ;  Fa- 
bric. /Hbl.  Urate,  iii.  pp.  405,  504.)  jje  appears 
to  have  been  named  after  Demaratus  king  of 
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Sparta,  from  whom   his  father,  Procles  was  de- 
scended. 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (Ages.  15.)    He  is  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  called  Tpayn>Sovu*va, 
on  the  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy,   is  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,   Stobaeus  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.   (Plut.  Parol! .  Min. 
16,  de  Fluv.  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept. 
c.  3;  Stob.  Flaril.  xxxix.  32,  33;  Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Rhod.  i.  45,  1289  ;  Fabric.  Ribl.  Graec  ii.  pp.  289, 
294 ;  Vossius  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  425,  ed.  Wcster- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  (Anthoi.  ii.  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achilles 
to  Patroclus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  "capped"  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  (Frai/m. 
ii.): 

Ei^l  u*v  tiOtipnKOf  'EvvaXlov  wo\tuio~r4s,  k.  t.  A. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  occurs  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Planudcs. 
(See  Jacobs  wi  Anthoi.  i.e.)  [ E.  E.] 

DEM  ARCH  US  (Arlfuipxoi),  son  of  Pidocns  a 
Syrncusan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syrncusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc.  viii. 
85;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
affaire,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  same  time  with  Dnphnaeus 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  general 
autocrator.    (Diod.  xiii.  96.)  i  K.  II.  R.] 

DEMA'RETE  (Atjmq^ttj),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gelo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.    She  is  said  by  Diodortts  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himera,  a.  c.  480.    In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  large  silver  coins  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.    (Diod.  xi.  26 ; 
Schol.  in  Find.  Ol.  ii.  1 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  briuapirtor  \ 
Pollux,   ix.  80;   Annali   dell'Ist.    di  Corrisp. 
Archeol.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)    After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polyzelus. 
(Schol.  fa  Find.  Ol.  ii.  29.)  IE-  H.  »•] 

DEMEAS.  [Damkas  J 
DEMF/TER  (ATj^rjp),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Demeter  is  sup- 
posed bv  some  to  be  the  same  as  TV  phri\p%  that 
is  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Dco%whl<T 
is  synonymous  with  Demeter,  as  connected  wiui 
Sals  and"  Salyvm,  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  Sip/,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  barley  or  of  food  g*'^ 
(Horn.  //.  v.  500.)  These  two  etymologies  how 
ever,  do  not  suggest  any  difference  in  the  character 
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of  the  goddess,  but  leave  it  essentially  the  same, 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  of  Hestia,  Hera,  Aides  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.    Like  the  other  children  of  Cronus  she  was 
devoured  by  her  father,  but  he  gave  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
given  him.    (Hesiod.  Theog.  452,  &c. ;  Apollod. 
i.  2.  §  1.)    By  her  brother  Zeus,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina)  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Theog.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Dospoena  and  the  horse  Arion.  (Apol- 
lod iii.  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6.)    The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  myth  us  of  Demeter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.    Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per- 
sephone to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  favour  Pluto's 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  Aidoneus  (Pluto).     Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyanc  and 
Arethusa.    (Hvgin.  Fab.  146,  274;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
385,  Fast.  iv.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3 ;  Cic  m  Verr.  iv. 
48.)    This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  Nan.  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.    Other  tradi- 
tions place  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Cephissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Orph.  Hymn.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (SchoL 
ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1590),  in  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon.  1190),   at   Hermione  in  Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  L  5.  §  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.   (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  I.)  Others 
ngnin  place  the  event  at  Phencus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Narr.  15),  or  at  Cyzicus  (Propcrt.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysn  in  Asia.    In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.    Demeter  wandered  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.    On  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  off.    Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravisher,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Cblbus.]    As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  an}'  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  Income 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympus.  (Comp.  Paus.  viii.  42.  §  2.)  But  ia 
vain.  At  length  Zeus  sent  out  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pre- 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympus 
nor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  she  had 
seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accordingly  sent 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persephone. 
Aidoneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  return- 
ing, but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.  Hermes  then  took  her  in  Pluto's 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  fate.  At  Eleusis 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persephone. 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Demeter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perse- 
phone should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (£.«. 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  remain  with 
her  mother.  (Comp.  Ov.  Met.  v.  565,  Fast.  iv. 
014;  Hygin.  Fah.  146.)  Rhea  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rharian  plain  near  Eleusis,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  allowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  before  she  parted 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemua,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  mytbos 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jasion  or  Jasios, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychrcus,  Erysichthon,  Pan- 
dareus,  and  others,  see  the  different  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Eurip. 
Bacch.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agriculture, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  by  Homer 
(//.  xiii.  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  notion 
of  her  being  the- author  of  the  earth's  fertility  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  and  she 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage  (Serv.  cut  Aen.  iv.  58),  and  was  wor- 
shipped especially  by  women.  Her  priestess  also 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  of 
their  new  situation.  (Plut.  de  Of.  conj.  1.)  As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  other 
&fol  x&f'u"*  a  subterraneous  divinity,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  Helios. 
As  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  n  well-regulated 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  as  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess.  (5w- 
(io<p6f>os,  Callim.  Hymn,  in  CW.  1 38  ;  Orph.  Hyvau 
39.  4  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  58 ;  Horn.  IL  v.  500 ;  Ov. 
Met.  v.  341  ;  Paus.  viii.  15.  §  1.)  The  my  thus  oi 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  the  idea,  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  or  nature  rest 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  season;  the 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Persephone,  also  called  Cora, 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  all- 
animating  light.  Persephone,  who  has  eaten  <■•' 
tho  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flower  that  re- 
turns in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  light  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  men  and 
animals  with  her  fruits.  Later  philosophical  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  dis- 
appearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  burisl 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
soul.  Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Delo*. 
Argons,  Attica,  tho  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sicik, 
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and  her  worship  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  in  orgk  mysteries.  Among  the  many 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Eleosinia  were  the  principal  ones. 
(I>kt.  of  AnL  t.  rr.  CUoca,  Haloa,  Tkesmophoria, 
Elrtunfioy  Meyalartia  Chthonia.)  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, bulls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  (Macrob. 
Sat  i.  12,  iiL  11 ;  Diod.  v.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  35.  §  4, 
viii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  Megara,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  (Pans.  L  39.  §  4, 
40.  j  5,  vii.  26.  $  4,  viii.  54.  $  5,  ix.  25.  <t  5 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
surnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  i.  2.  $  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character",-  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire.  Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  com-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  hold  a  sceptre,  corn* 
ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  $4,  viii  31.  6  1, 
42.  $  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
most  frequently  on  gems  and  vases. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  De meter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sicily.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Posturoius  Albinos,  in  B.  c  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vi 
1 7,  eomp.  L  33 ;  Tacit  Ann.  ii.  49.)  In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (Did.  of  AnL  «.  e.  Ore- 
alkt),  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  pnestcM,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velin,  and  received 
tho  Roman  franchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  np 
by  a  Roman  citizen.  (Cic.  pro  Balk.  24  ;  Fcstus, 
s.  v.  Graeca  sacra.)  In  all  other  respects  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tellus,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Ceres.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  Mime 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Cere*  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.  Servius  informs  us  (ai  Aen.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  my  thus,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ceres  soon  acquired  considerable  political  inn 
)  at  Rome.  The  property  of 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  tempi*. 
(Dionys.  vi  89,  viii.  79;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  4. 


s.  9 ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii  55,  xxxiii.  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(M  idler,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  3;  Preller,  Demeter  uttd 
Persephone,  em  tydus  mytkol.  UntenucJu,  Ham- 
burg, 1837,  8vo.;  Welcker,  Zdteekrifi  fur  die 
alle  KunsL,  i  1,  p.  96,  &c;  Niebuhr,  Hi*,  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  621 ;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig.  der  Riimer, 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

DEM  ETRIA'N  US (A-nnrrrpiay6i\  of  Ravenna, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevenu, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  thnn 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  Vii.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  $  I ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'A<nr«uriot.)       [L.  S.J 

DEME'TRIUS(AWr/>«»»).  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
mencs,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  11,  iv.  27,  v.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  surnamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  eVeupot,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  12; 
Plut.  Ales.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
I'hilotas  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariamthes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocin, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  bis  father  in  154 
b.  c  to  support  At  talus  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Uadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freed  man 
of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  favour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4.  $  4,  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7-  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut  Pomp. 
40,  Cato  Min.  13.)  [E.  II.  R] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aquifrptof),  king  of  Bactria, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiocbus  the  Great  invaded  the  tor* 
ritories  of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  witli  the  young  man's  appearance  and 
manners,  that  be  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused ; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hist.  Regni 
Graecorum  JJuctriani,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strabo  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  aB  among  those  liactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  (Strab. xi.  1 1.  §  1),  though  the  limit  of  his  ac- 
quisitions cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con- 
I  trary,  calls  him  «*  rex  IndoronT  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  as  making  war  on  and  besieging  Eucratides, 
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kinjr  of  Bactria.  Mionnet  (Suppl.  vol.  viii.  p.  473) 
has  suggested  that  there  were  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  son  of  Euthydcmus  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  The  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  Eucratides  revolted 
from  Demetrius,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
his  wars  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Bactria  proper,  or  the  provinces  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  south 
of  that  barrier.  Both  princes  may  thus  have  ruled 
contemporaneously  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Comp.  Wilson's  A riana,  pp.  228— 281  ;  Lassen. 
(?«**.  der  Baetr.  Kimigv,  p'.  230  ;  Kaoul  Rochette, 
Journ.  des  Savons^  for  183.5,  p.  521.)  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribo  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Arnchosia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  8,  ed.  Hudson  ; 
see  Ijassen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Bactrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  B.  Rochette 
in  li.  c.  190  (Journ.  des  Savans,  Oct  1035,  p.  594), 
by  lessen  in  1 85  (GM.  der  Dadr.  Koni<r,  p.  282). 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  rears.  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  231.)  f  K.  H.  B.] 
DEMETRIUS  (AijwfaKor)  U  king  of  Mac*- 
now  a,  surnnmed  Poliorcbtkh  ( noAioo»r»rr»Js ), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaens. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonns  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phi  la, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  hinwlf,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Amigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Plut.  Demetr. 
14.)  Ho  accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns 
against  Eumenes  and  commanded  the  select  body 
of  cavalry  called  ircupoi  at  the  battle  in  Gabiene 
(b,  c  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  (Diod.  xix.  29.)  The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Gabiene  (Id. 
six.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes.  he  interceded 


earnestly  with  his  father  to 


lie. 


(Pint. 


Ku m.  18.)  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  a.  c  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  large  army;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  his  father  had  left  with  him  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaxa,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  ot  niK  army,  inis  reverse  cnmpeiiea  mm  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cillcs  (who  bad  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  bis  march  near  Myns 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80—85,  93;  Plut.  Demetr.  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
next  employed  by  his  father  in  an  expedition 
rut  the  Nabntharnn  Arabs  and  in  a  more  im- 
one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  bad 
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lately  occupied  by  Seleucus  This  he  accomjiiUh'M 
with  little  difficulty,  but  did  not  complete  his 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  reduce  one  of  the 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itself,  he  left  a  faro? 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  join  Antigo- 
nus, who  almost  immediately  afterwards  concluded 
peace  with  the  confederates  n.  c.  31 1.  (Diod.  xix. 
96-98,  1 00 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  7.)  This  did  not  last 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  which 
wag  however  almost  confined  to  maritim 
tions  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Cypres  in  which 
Demetrius  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Antigonns, 
obtained  many  successes.  In  307  he  was  de- 
spatched by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Cnssander  and  Ptoleniv,  who  held  all  tbc 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  expresslv 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  31 1.  He  first  directed 
his  course  to  Athens  where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  fact  governed 
the  city  for  Cassander  during  the  last  ten 
yean,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Munychia 
taken.  Megara  was  also  reduced,  and  its  liberty 
proclaimed ;  after  which  Demetrius  took  up  hit 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athens  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries :  divine 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  "the 
Preserver"  (6  2*rrfy\  and  his 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.  (Plut.  Demetr.  8 — 13; 
Diod.  xx.  45,  46.)  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophellus  of  Cy- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  descecdaot 
of  the  great  Miltiadcs.  (Plut  Demetr.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  was  recalled  by  bis 
father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Cypres 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  bro- 
ther, Menelaus  who  held  possession  of  the  island, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis  which  he  besieged 
closely -both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  biu^-if 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother;  but  Demetrias  was  prepared  for  ht»  ap- 
proach, and  a  great  sea-fight  ensued,  in  which, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  Demetrius  was  entirely 
victorious :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  besides 
transports;  and  his  naval  power,  which  bad  hi- 
therto been  regarded  as  invincible,  was  utterly 
annihilated,  (b.  c  80b'.)  Menelaus  immediately 
afterwards  surrendered  bis  army  and  the  whole  of 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  It  was  after 
this  victory  that  Antigonns  for  the  first  time  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  also  at 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — an  example  quickly 
followed  by  their  rival  monarch  s.  (Diod.  xx.  47 — 
58 ;  Pint  Demetr.  15—18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  $  7 ; 
Justin,  xv.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprus  Among  other  pri- 
soners that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  late 
victory  was  the  noted  courtezan,  Lamia,  whs 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  soon 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  the  yonai? 
king.  (Plut.  Demrtr.  16, 1 9, 27;  A  then.  iv.  p.  128, 
xiiL  p.  577.)  From  these  enjoyments  he  wti*. 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  himself,  in  order 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  be 
severely  firon 
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with  many  disasters  both  father  and  ion  were 
to  retreat.  (Diod.  xx.  78—76  ;  Plat, 
r.  ]9.)  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  305) 
1  )ctnetrius  determined  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for 
having  refused  to  support  his  father  and  himself 
agninst  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
city  both  by  sea  and.  land.  The  siege  which  fol- 
lowed is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  vigorous  and  able  re- 
M>tince  of  the  bewieged,  and  by  the  extraordinarv 
etforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  m  their  full  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Po- 
liorcetes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  succeeding  ages.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  lentrth  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port Anti?" nua  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
wjainst  Ptolemr,  a  a  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81 — 88, 
91 — 100  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  envoys  from  Athens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
sander. Landing  at  Anlis,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Chakris,  and  compelled  Cassander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva- 
cuate all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.  He  now 
npiin  took  op  his  winter-quarters  at  Athena,  where 
lie  was  received  n*  net ore  witn  trie  nio?.t  extrava- 
gant flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.  With  the  spring 
ot  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Aehaia,  which 
were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Cnnsander, 
successively  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
vable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  far 
as  Lencadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droysen,  G'esnL  d. 
Nnckfolg.  p.  61 1 ;  Thirl  wall's  trmwe,  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim- 
ed; but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Keroetriua  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
•*f  all  Greece  (^y*fui»  tt}s  'EAAdoos),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  married  a  third  wife — Deida- 
meia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus — though 
Imth  Phila  and  Eurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
at  Athens,  where  be  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.  A  curious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (vl.  p.  263). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Elcusinian 
mysteries.  (Plut  Demetr.  23 — 27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103;  Polvaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
253,  xr.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (ii.  c.  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Cassander  in  Tbesaaly,  but,  though  greatly  supe- 
nor  id  a^opQCy  flfot      1 1 1 1 1©  boirood  the    duct  ion  of 
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Pherae.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachas,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  from  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing yeaf  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  a  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut  De- 
metr. 28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Epbesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens :  but  the  Athenians  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city,  though  they  gave  him  up 
his  Beet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless  :  be 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face 
of  his  affairs;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  wai  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistarchus,  brother  of  Cassander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  opeu 
breach.  (Plut  Demetr.  30—33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 


these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Cassander  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  his  pos- 
sesions ;  but  in  a  c.  297  be  determiued  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica  His  efforts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  be 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mcs- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  now 
turn  to  affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina  Salamis,  and  other  points  around  Athena 
and  finally  of  that  city  itself,  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (a  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  II.  ii.  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  (Jeach.  d.  Naeh- 
folger%  pp.  563 — 569,  and  ThirlwalTs  Cnw,  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  Lachares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeua,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.    (Plut.  Demetr.  33,  34;  Paua  i.  25. 

7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  ho  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
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been  lately  reinstated  in  hit  kingdom  of  Epeirus. 
Pyrrhus  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  bad  already 
defeated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrius  un- 
willing to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandise- 
ment, arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi- 
nnted  at  a  banquet.  He  was  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sovereignty,  b.  c.  294.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  35—37,  Pyrrh.  6,  7 ;  Justin,  xvi.  1 ;  Paus 
i.  10.  f  1,  ix.  7.  §  3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  15/5.) 

White  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  revolution 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus 
Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  !:e  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  die  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  hnd  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
thongh  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhus  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  c  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  spare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Plut.  Demetr.  39,  40  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  his  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeims  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantauchus  in  Aetolia ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  nt  Pella,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Plut.  Demetr. 
41,  43,  Pyrrh.  7,  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  Lanassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcyra.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  1 1.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed:  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
father's  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  preparations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale  :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, he  bad  assembled  not  less  than  98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  ns  a  fleet  of 
WO  ships,  among  which  were  some  of  15  and  16 


banks  of  oars.  (Pint.  Demetr.  43.)  But  before 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adversaries 
alarmed  at  his  preparations  determined  to  forestall 
him.  In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  287,  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lyinmachiift  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  But  Demetrius'*  greatest  danger 
was  from  the  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  |>rntici 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  own  luxuries.  He  first  marched  again t 
Lysimachus  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discontent 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  to  face 
Pyrrhus  who  bad  advanced  as  far  as  Benux 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step:  Pyrrhus  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians  who  no 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  ia 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Cassandreia.  (Plut  Demetr.  44,  Pyrrh.  11 ;  Jos- 
tin,  xvi.  2.)  His  affairs  now  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  frequently 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  his  adversities  now 
poisoned  herself  in  despair.  But  Demetrius  him- 
self was  far  from  desponding  ;  he  was  still  master 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke:  be 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  army,  with 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonus  to  command  ia 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletus  Here  he  was 
received  by  Eurydice,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  who*? 
daughter  Ptolemals  had  been  promised  him  in 
marriage  as  early  as  b.  c.  301,  and  their  long  de- 
layed nuptials  were  now  solemnised.  Demetrius 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  but  the  advance 
ot  Agathocles  Wltn  a  powerful  army  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  daring  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  proviucti 
of  Seleucus.  But  his  troops  refused  to  follow  bha. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  van^u* 
negotiations  with  Seleucus  and  having  suffered 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from  famine  and 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  troop 
and  even  by  his  most  faithful  friends  «nd  had  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to 
Seleucus  (b.  c  286.)  That  king  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  with  honour, 
but  took  alarm  at  his  popularity  with  the  army, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Cberso- 
nesus.  Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  hunting  in 
the  adjoining  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  bare 
been  harshly  treated.  Seleucus  even  professed  an 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to  put 
him  to  death;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Demetrhn 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  be  gave  himself 
np  without  restraint  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  fatal.  His 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  B. c  283.  (Pint. 
Demetr.  45—52 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9  ;  Diod.  xxi  Est 
Vales,  p. 562.)  His  remains  were  sent  by  Seleucus 
with  all  due  honours  to  his  son  Antigonus  who 
interred  them  at  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  a  dry 
which  he  had  himwlf  founded.  (Plut  fJemetr.SS) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrius  wa*  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  age:  in 
restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
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daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme*, 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed ;  but  pros- 
perity always  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  con- 
stantly lost  by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness  the 
advantages  that  he  had  gained  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  which  adversity  never  failed  to  call  forth. 
His  life  was  in  consequence  a  continued  succession 
of  rapid  and  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  humanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  displayed 
at  that  period.  His  besetting  sin  was  his  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  a  vice  in  which,  says 
Plutarch,  be  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  mo- 
narch*. Besides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses, 
he  was  regularly  married  to  four  wives,  Phila, 
Eurydice,  Deidameia,  and  Ptolemais,  by  whom  he 
left  four  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  remark- 
able for  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  his  portrait  as  it  appears 
upon  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  head  is  represented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
Dionysus,  the  deity  whom  he  particularly  sought 
to  emulate.  (Plot.  Lktneir.  2;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 


Of  his  children  two  bore  the  same  name  : — 

1.  Demetrius,  suroamed  the  Handsome  (6 
icuAd'O,  whom  he  had  by  Ptolemais,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympias  of  Larissa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  (Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p  161,  fol.  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Mogas,  king 
of  Gyrene,  his  widow,  Arsinoe,  wishing  to  obtain 
support  against  Ptolemy,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
offer  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyreue,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
offence  by  his  haughty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  young  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  her  mothers  anus.  (Justin,  xxvi. 
3  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  157, 158  ;  Niebuhr's  K trine, 
Sckrijlrn.  p.  229;  Droysen,  Hellenism,  ii.  p.  292, 
Sec.)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droy- 
tten's  (ii.  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme- 
trius, and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvi.  2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epcirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Thiu  (o  Ac*™), 
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whom  he  had  by  an  Illyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  (Plut  Demetr.  58.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (AntK+rfnos)  II.,  king  of  Macr. 
donla,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  b.  c  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xxvi.  2),  he  had  distinguished  himself  ns 
early  as  a.  c.  266  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeirus,  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  father :  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Droysen  (Hdienismv*,  ii.  p.  214)  and  Niebuhr 
( K  trine  Sehrifl.  p.  228)  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
above  twelve  years  old.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Arm.  L  p.  160;  ThirlwalPs  Greece,  voL  viii.  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  year*, 
B.  c.  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44  ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
not),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  that  very  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
character  and  abilities.  He  followed  up  the 
policy  of  his  father  Antigonus,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  tyrants  of  the  different 
cities  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetolians,  which 
hod  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaean*.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  for  the 
possession  of  Acaniania  ;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto- 
lians  on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  his  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  Illyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  xx.  5;  Schorn,  Gesch.  Griechenlandt,  p.  88  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  viii.  pp. 
118 — 125  )  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardanians,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  his  reign  we 
are  to  refer  this  event.  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxviii. ;  Liv.  xxxl  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  secure  his 
support,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1),  notwithstanding  which  ho  ajn 
pears  to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Stra to- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  his  second  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired, to  Syria.  (Justin,  /.  c. ;  Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p.  164;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  22;  Niebuhr  a 
Kleine  Schriflen,  p.  255.)  [E.  H.  B.J 


COIN  OP  DEMETRIUS  II. 

DEMETRIUS  (At^t/mm),  a  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  lllyrians  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corcyra  for  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polyb.  ii.  11.) 
His  services  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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submission  of  Teuta,  with  a  great  port  of  her  do- 
minions, though  the  Romans  seem  never  to  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  L  c. ;  Appian, 
Illyr.  c  8.)  He  afterwards  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
(insisted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomcnes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iii.  16.)  Thinking  that  he  had  thus  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  faith,  he  ventured  on  many 
acta  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
over  to  lllyria  (a  c  219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  1G,  18,  19;  Appian, 
Illyr.  8 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Li v.  xxii.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  bis  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Tbrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
v.  101,  105,  108;  Justin,  zxix.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  I  thome  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  faith  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
villi,  13,14.)  [E.H.  B.j 

DEMETRIUS  (Aiynfrpmj),  younger  son  of 
Pump  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Li v.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamininus 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  B.  c  198.  (Li v. 
xxxiii.  13,  30,  xxxiv.  52 ;  Polyb.  xviii.22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxxvl  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  ( Liv. 
xxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3; 
Justin,  xxxil  2.)  But  the  favour  thuB  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  was  doubtless  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhapB  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans,    Perseus  therefore , endeavoured  to 


effect  his  ruin  by  his  intrigues  ;  and  having  faili  •' 
in  accomplishing  this  by  accusing  him  fuixly  of  ao 
attempt  upon  his  life,  be  suborned  Didaa,  one  of 
Philip's  generals,  to  accuse  Hem. -thus  of  holduv 

of  intending  to  escape  to  them.  A  forged  kite.-, 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininus,  appeared  to  com- 
Ann  the  charge  ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  consign 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  by  whom  he  wss 
secretly  put  to  death,  as  it  was  supposed,  bv  his 
father's  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4—15,  20— 
24  ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8;  Justin,  xxxil  2;  Zonar. 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  was  in  his  2o'th  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  as  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  altogether  so 
innocent  as  he  appears  in  that  author's  eloquent 
narrative.  (See  Nicbuhr  s  Lect.  on  Roman  Mr 
/ory,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitx.  [E.  H.  U.J 
DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETES.  [Dwta 

TR1C8  I.,  KING  OF  MACROON1A.J 

DEMETRIUS  (Awnfr/w*)  I.,  king  of  Syku, 
sun  tamed  Sotkb  (Samfp),  was  the  son  of  Sekmcus 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  remained 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiochut 
Epi phases.  He  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
tho  historian  Polybius.  After  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  bis 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.  His  request  however 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  be 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  with  s 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy- 
rians immediately  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lysias  were  seixed 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  12,  19 — 23;  Appian,  Syr.  46,  47;  Justin, 
xxxiv.  3;  Liv.  EpiL  xlvl ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  166*. 
fol.  edit.;  1  Mace.  vii. ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  As  sunu 
as  he  bad  established  himself  in  the  kingdom,  De- 
metrius immediately  sought  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  Romans  by  sending  them  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents,  and  surrendering  to  them  Lep- 
tiues,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  assassicurvl 
the  Roman  envoy,  Cn.  Octavius.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  procuring  bis  recognition  as  king,  be 
apjiears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  regulate  at 
his  pleasure  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  expelled 
Heracleides  from  Babylon,  where  as  satrap  be  Had 
made  himself  highly  unpopular;  for  which  senior 
Demetrius  first  obtained  from  the  Babylonians  the 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxxil  4,  6  ;  Diod.  Kxc  Leg. 

xxxi.  ;  Appian,  Syr.  47.)  His  measures  against 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  up  ana* 
again  under  Judas  Maccabaeua,  who  defeated  Ni- 
canor,  the  genera]  of  Demetrius,  and  concluded  sa 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  declared 
the  ind  ependence  of  Judaea,  and  forbade  Deme- 
trius to  oppress  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10; 
1  Mace,  vil  viii.)  He  further  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariarathes  from  Cap- 
padocia,  in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  of  has 
own  :  the  Roman  senate  espoused  the  cause  of 
Ariarathes,  and  immediately  restored  him.  (Potvb. 

xxxii.  '20;  Appian,  Syr.  47;  Liv.  KftL  xJvil; 
Justin,  xxxv.  f.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  surrounded  on  al' 
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sides  bv  enemies,  his  own  subject*  nt  Antioch 
were  completely  alienated  from  him  by  his  luxury 
and  intemperance.    In  this  state  of  things,  Hera- 
eleides,  whom  he  hnd  expelled  from  Babylon,  set 
up  against  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Ralas, 
who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphnnes.    This  compe- 
titor appears  to  have  been  at  first  unsuccessful; 
but,  having  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of 
Rome,  he  was  supported  also  with  large  forces  by 
At  talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathcs,  king  of 
Cappadocin,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeus.  Deme- 
trius met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  is 
•aid  to  have  displayed  the  utmost  personal  valour, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14,  l»i  ;  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Diodor.  Exc 
Vales,  xxxiii.;  Justin,  xxrv.  1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
2;  1  Mace.  x. ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  166.)  Deme- 
trius died  in  the  year  b.  c.  150,  having  reigned 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iii.  p.  323  ;  Polyb.  iii.  5.)    He  left  two  sons,  De- 
metrius, surnamed  Nicator,  and  Antiochus,  called 
Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne.  [E.  H.  B.] 


coin  of  Dxumtiui  i. 

DEMETRIUS  (Anfufrpor)  IL,  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  Nicator  (NmcoVwo),  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.    He  hnd  been  sent  by  his  father 
fur  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Ralas  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  thus  escaped  failing  into  the 
hands  of  that  usurper.    After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  vicious  and  feeble  character  of  BtUas  having 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De- 
metrius determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  and  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  h.  c. 
148  or  147.    Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  usurper  Hulas, 
for  his  wife.    With  their  combined  forces  they 
took  possession  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  was  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenoparns. 
Ptolemy  died  of  the  injuries   received  in  the 
battle,    and    Ralas,  having  fled  for  refuge  to 
Ahae  in  Arabia,  was  murdered  by  his  followers. 
(Justin,  xxxv.  2;  Liv.  Ejnt.  Iii. ;  Diod.  Exc. 
Photii,  xxxii. ;  Appian,  Syr.  67  ;   Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.   4 ;    1   Mace.    x.  xi.)      For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator;  and  now 
deeming  himself  secure  both  from  Egypt  and  the 
usurper,   he  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
vices,  and  by  his  excessive  cruelties  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estranged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  his  troops 
except  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries.    This  cou- 
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duct  emboldened  one  Diodotua,  surnamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander 
Ralas,  as  a  pretender  against  him.  Tryphon  ob- 
tained the  powerful  support  of  Jonathan  Macca* 
baeus,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  eveu  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desir- 
ous of  collecting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Scleucia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which,  after  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  u.  c,  1 38. 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9  ;  Liv.  KpiL  Iii.;  Ap- 
pian, Syr.  67  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Macv.  xi. 
xiv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  but  the  truo 
sequence  of  events  is  undoubtedly  that  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  He  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  ( A  maces 
VI.),  who  though  he  seut  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempts  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
successor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Phraates  brought  forward  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  his  brother.  This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochus 
having  fallen  in  battle.  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
establish himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  B.  c  128.  (Justin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  167 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8. 
§  4.)  He  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  against  him  tho 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage  whh 
Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  aflbrd  him  refuge 
at  Ptolemais,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,  u  c,  1 25.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
9.  §  3,  Kuseb.  Arm.  p.  168;  Clinton,  /•.  //.  iii.  pp. 
333-5.)  According  to  Appian  (Syr.  68 )  and  Livy 
( hJ/nt.  Ix.),  he  was  puttodeath  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus,  surnamed 
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Orypus.  Demetrius  II.  bears  on  hit  coins,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  those  of  Theot 
Philadelphus.  From  the  dates  on  them  it  appears 
that  some  most  have  been  struck  during  his  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  both  before  and  after.  This  ac- 
cords also  with  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the 
portrait :  those  struck  previous  to  hia  captivity 
having  a  youthful  and  beardless  head,  while  the 
coins  subsequent  to  thut  event  present  his  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fashion. 
( Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  229-31 .)  [E.  If.  ft.) 

DEMK'TlUUS(AWrpioi)IU.,  king  of  Syria, 
siirnamed  Ei  <  akri's,  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiochus  (Jrypus,  Demetrius  was  set  up  as 
king  of  f)amaacus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  *  4.>  His  assistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus;  but  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroca.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Ara- 
bians and  Parthians,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  IX.),  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Aut.  xiii.  14.)  The  coins  of 
this  prince  are  important  as  fixing  the  chronology  of 
his  reign  ;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  i.  e.  B.  c.  94 — 88. 
The  surname  Eucaerus  is  not  found  on  these  coins, 
some  of  which  bear  the  titles  Theos  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  others  again  Philometor  Euergetes  Calliin- 
cus.    (Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)         IE.  II.  ft.] 
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DEME'TRIUS  (  Avu+rptot ),  literary.  The 
nnmher  of  ancient  authors  of  this  name,  as  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius  (Mhl,  Or.  xl.  p.  4 13,  &c.), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  I«nertius.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors,  and  exclude  those  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  AnRAMYTTii'M,  sumamcd  Ixion,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Suidas,  t.t\  Arinjrpioi ;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
And  lived  partly  at  Pergnmus  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  1.  'Etfyrfais  tls  mOur\povs 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  /.  c. ;  Eudoc  p. 
132;  Schol.  Venet.  ad  11.  i.  424,  iii.  18,  vi.  437  ; 
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Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  Apollo*,  Let.  p.  27.)  1 
'E^tfrTjem  tit  'HtrioSom.  (Suidas.)  3.  "EtiWu- 
jovmva  or  'ErufioAo-y/a.  (A then.  ii.  p.  SO,  Si.  p. 
64.)  4.  ricp)  r-ffs  'AA^afSptaic  StaXixTov.  (Atbeii. 
ix.  p.  393.)  5.  'ATfacal  y\u>aaai,  of  which  sfrw 
fragments  are  still  extant.  (Schol.  ad  AruUtpLAt. 
1568,  Ran.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1227.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  verbs  terminating  in  fit.  (Studa*.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
(Diog.  Laert.  y.  84.)  There  is  a  work  entided  «V 
ipHTfPtiaSi  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Phalereua,  which  however,  for 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  hi*  production :  writer* 
of  a  later  age  (see  e.g.  §§  76,  231,  246,  308)  are 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  words  and  ex- 
pressions which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  Most 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  our 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  It  is  written  wib 
considerable  taste,  and  with  reference  to  the 
best  authors,  and  is  a  rich  source  of  infonrau  ■■. 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.  If  the  work  t» 
the  production  of  our  Demetrius,  who  is  known 
to  have  written  on  oratory  (T«xrcu  fruropvcai, 
Diog.  Laert.  /.  e.),  it  must  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Antoninea.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Aldus's  Rhrtorc*  Graeci,  i.  p.  573,  Ac.  Separate 
modern  editions  were  tnnde  by  J.  G.  Schneider, 
Altenburg,  1779,  Ovo.,  and  Fr.  Goller,  Lips.  1837, 
8vo.  The  best  critical  text  is  that  in  Wall's  7i*e- 
tor.  Grate.  voL  ix.  init.,  who  has  prefixed  valuab* 
prolegomenn. 

4.  Of  AsrRNDUR,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Apollonius  of  Soli.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  8;>.) 

5.  Of  Bithynia.    See  below. 

6.  Of  BYZANTIUM,  a  Greek  historian,  was  the 
author  of  two  works  (Diog.  I.aerL  v.  83),  the  one 
containing  an  account  of  the  migration  of  theGaut. 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  and  to- 
other a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  and  Anti- 
ochus Soter,  and  of  their  administration  of  Libya. 
From  the  contents  of  these  works  we  may  int>?, 
with  some  probability,  that  Demetrius  lived  either 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kinjr*. 
under  whom  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  took  place, 
in  a  c.  279.  (Schmidt,  de  Fontilms  I'rtervm  ts 
enarrtmd.  Exped,  GWforttm,  p.  14,  Ac.) 

7.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  who  im  probably  the  sainc  as 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  instructed 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is  sometimes 
called  wfpi  *oiirrciy,  and  sometimes  rtpi  ■wocn.uaT** 
(unless  they  were  different  works),  the  fourth  bwk 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeum  (x.  p.  452,  cranp. 
xii.  p.  548.  xiv.  p.  633).  Tli is  is  the  oulv  work 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  ;  but,  besides  some 
fragments  of  this,  there  have  been  discovered  at 
Herculnneum  fragments  of  two  other  works,  vis. 
wspl  rirtif  av$irrqQlm*»  &leura*.  and  TBI 
Tlo\valyov  dwopias.  (  Voluin,  Jlercttlau,  i.  p.  10o, 
&c-,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  is  further  not  impossible  that 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  who 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  from  commuting 
suicide.  (Pint.  Cat.  Mm.  65.) 

8.  Suniamed  Callatianl'b.  [Callatianls.] 

9.  Chomatianus.    [ClIOM  ATIANI'S.] 

10.  CtlRYSOLORAS.  [CiiRYAOLORAS.] 

11.  Surnamed  Chytrah,  a  Cynic  philosopher  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  who,  sus- 
p.fting  hhu  guilty  of  forbidden  practices,  ordered 
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him  to  be  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pnin  in- 
flicted on  him  as  a  true  philosopher,  and  was  after- 
wards  set  free  again.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xix.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  (OraL  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.   (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  Marc  L  c.) 

12.  Of  C.Niors,  apparently  a  mythographer,  is 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniua  Rhodius 
(i  11(55). 

13.  Comic  Port.    See  below. 

14.  Sumamed  Cydonius,  which  surname  was 
probably  derived  from  his  living  at  Cydone  (Ko- 
6drn)  iu  Crete  (Cnntacux.  iv.  16,  39),  for  he  was 
u  native  cither  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byzantium. 
(  Volaterran.  Comment.  Urb.  xv. ;  Alia  this,  de  Com- 
!"-u><t,  p.  856.)    He  nourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  emperor  Jo- 
annes CantAcuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  a.  d  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.    He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  iu  a.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palacologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
fur  we  htill  jH>sse»*  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.    Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  numlier  of  theological 
mid  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been   published,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.    The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  iu  print :  1.  Tiro  Epistlci  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin's  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Paris,  1702,  fol.    2.  Afonolia,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thessalo- 
nica during  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combcfisius's  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  158b", 
foL  p.  385,  tie.    3.  Zvn6ouktvrtK6t,  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Combefisius 's  Auctar.  Nov.  iL  p.  1221, 
&c.    4.  On  lallipolis%  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surreudcr  to  sultan  Murat,  who 
made  its  surrender  the  conditiou  of  peace.  Com- 
bctisius,  Auctar.  A  or.  ii.  p.  1284,  &c    5.  Tltpl  rvv 
Ka-raxppovtly  rov  dararoV,  was  first  edited  by  R 
Seller,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig,  1786,  8vo.    6.  An  Kpistle  to  Ikirliuim,  o:i 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  iu  Ca- 
nisius.  Left.  Antup  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  Ac,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.    7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  P alamo,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  his  Ojiiucula  Aurta 
Theut.  Gr.  (Rome,  1030,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudes.    (Wharton,  Append,  to  Citve%$ 
Ui»Uir.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &.C  ;  Cave,  vol.  i.  p.  510, 
ed.  Loud.  1688;  Fabric.  DiU.  Gr.  xL  p.  398,  &c) 

15.  Of  CvRjtNB,  sumamed  Stamnus  (Irduvos), 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthaor,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Thrasyuiachus.  (Dio«. 
LaerL  v.  83.)  V 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cvzicus,  and  sumamed 
Synckllum.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
litza  and  Georgia*  Cedrenus  iu  the  introductions 
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to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatzitzarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
(Auctarimm  Nov.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Ix-unclavius. 
(Jut  Graeco-fiom.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  "p.  414.) 

18.  An  xpic  poet,  of  whom,  iu  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  arc  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  (*.  p.  <pd<n  *. ) 
without  the  author's  name. 

19.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia,  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext.  Empir. 
Pyrrhon.  HttpodL  §  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Ervthrab,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  woitct\oypd<pot  dV- 
tiotewoi,  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  s.e.  Tvpavviuv.) 

21.  Of  Erythrak,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Tetanus.  (Diog. 
La.  rt.  v.  84.) 

22.  Sumamed  rov&xt<ros,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Si  hoi.  Vtnei.  ad  Horn.  II.  viii.  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  I  li I'M,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jews,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  Cutal. 
III.  Script.  38  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Mauneria,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Atticus.    (Cic.  ad  AU. 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)     He  had,  in  Cicero's  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  ^*p\ 
onoyoiaty  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.    (Utp\  ifuavvuMV  -woenrvv  koX 
o-vyyptupiwy ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  38,  79,  112,  h.  5«, 
56,  v.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viii.  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut.  Pit  -V  Oral. 
pp.  844,  b„  847,  a.,  Dcmosth.  15,  27,  28,  30; 
HarpocraL  t.  v.  'Ifftuot,  and  many  other  passages  ; 
Athen.    xiii.    p.  611;    Dionys.    Dtumnk.  1.) 
This  important  woik,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
of,  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Sumamed  MostHtR,  a  Oreek  gnunmanan, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argumenturo  to  the  Ai0ikA, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
our  nera.  (Fabric.  MbL  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  Odessa,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  (Stcph.  Byz.i .  e.  "OStjoy ft. ) 

28.  Piialkrkus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name.  *W 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  Pm.  n 
pher,  and  a  poet.  His  surname  Phalereus  >« #J « 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  - ot  *  nai 
rus,  where  he  mi  bom  abort  OL  lM  « J** 
u.  c.  345.    Ho  was  the  sou  of  Phauostxatus,  a 
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mail  without  rank  or  property  (Diog.  Lae'rt  v.  75; 
Aelian,  V.ll.  xii.  43);  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens  through 
hi*  great  natural  powers  and  his  perseverance.  He 
was  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic career  about  B.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  liar  pal  us,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phociou  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman.  Cas>nnder.  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  U.C.  317,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
admin istmtion  of  Athens.  He  rilled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  300 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  ( Diog.  Laert.  /.  e.  , 
Diod.  xix.  78 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Miitiad.  6.)  Cicero 
says  of  his  administration,  ** Atheniensium  rem 
publicam  exsanguen:  jam  et  jacentem  sustentavit." 
(Mr  He  J'ultL  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
( Athen.  vi.  p.  27*2,  xii.  p.  542  ;  Aelian,  I'.  //.  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  a  mis- 
take for  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  Pojyb.  xii.  1  3.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
exertions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  M.  c  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight.  (Plut.  Demei.  8 ;  Dionys.  Lk  iuarck.  3.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Mennnder  nearly 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut.  Memeir.  9;  Diod.  xx. 
■I-"'),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  liesl  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aeliau,  V.  //.  iii.  17.)  During  his  stay 
nt  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plut,  deE-rti.  p.  602,  f.)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  protmhiy  for  having  advised 
his  father  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  ImutU  v.  7b* ;  Cic.  j>ro  Ra- 
liir.  Pod,  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  n.  t.  283. 

Deiui'trius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic.  Brut  Bj 
tjuintil.  x.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  of 
Demosthenes  :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  mthcr  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic.  llrut".  9,  82, 
>/>-Omt.  ii.  23,  (Jntt.  27;  QuintiL  x.  1.  $  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  successors.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  port  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  hi*  residence  in 
r.gypt  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
uiost  varied  kinds,  mid  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Diogenes  Laert  i  us  (v.  80.  &c.)  shews  that  be  tsj 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquirement*.  The* 
works,  which  were  partly  historical,  partly  politi- 
cal, partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetical,  ka»< 
all  perished.  The  work  on  elocution  (»«»v  fjs*> 
vtlas)  which  has  come  down  under  his  name,  .» 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  sopbutaftk 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above.  No.  3.]  It  k  ssd 
that  A.  Mai  has  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palnrssnt 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetrius  Phakrws. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  see  Diogenes  Inertias,  wbo 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (v.  5.)  Hi,  l:t?nn 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  for  sic 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  Ms 
mere  scholar  of  the  closet ;  w  hatever  he  learned  *r 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  business  of  lie, 
of  which  the  following  facts  are  illustrations.  Tfe 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatly  fallen  into  <b- 
use  at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  account  of  the  gr»a 
expenses  involved  in  it  ;  and  in  order  to  aikrd  &t 
people  less  costly  and  yet  intellectual  anmsraest, 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poem*  to  be  re 
cited  on  the  stage  by  rhapsodists.  ( Athen.  in. 
p.  620  ;  Eustath.  ad  //urn.  p.  1473.)  It  is  ska 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  wni 
Ptolemy  I.agi  that  books  were  collected  »i  Aki- 
andria,  and  that  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  ti< 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphns.  There  is  however,  no  reason  whatever 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  series  of  hbrarau 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  be- 
lief that  he  took  p-ut  in  the  Greek  translatioc  4 
the  Septuaginu  A  life  of  Demetrius  Poakrrss 
was  written  by  Asclepiadas  (Athen.  xiii.p.5'7, 
but  it  is  lost.  Among  the  modern  works  npf>c 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Bonamy,  in  the  .Ifrwm 
tie  C Acad.  oVa  Inscript.  voL  viii.  p  157,  itc;  H. 
Dohrn,  J)e  Vita  ei  Rebus  Dcmctrii  /'ialerci,  Kiri, 
1825,  4 to.  ;  Parthey,  /Aw  AUxundr.  M  latum.  *. 
35,  \c,  38,  &c,  71  ;  Hitschl,  Dit  Alenai.  i*> 
iiuth.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  in 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  about  b.  c  85.  (Lurisu. 
de  Cidumn.  lu.)  He  was  opposed  to  the  extra- 
vagant luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  n> 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  appearing  in 
woman's  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  lie  was pumJhui 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  drink  a  quantity  vi 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman's  clothes.  He  i» 
lmbly  the  same  as  the  Demetrius  mentioned  bj  M 
Aurclius  Antoninus  (viii.  26),  whom  Gatakero* 
founds  with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

30.  Suroamcd  ProiL,  a  Greek  grammarur..  u 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  vcpl  otoAtrrw 
( Etyiuol.  Magn.  *.  r.  ncc\ur}/),  and  seems  also  to 
have  written  on  Homer.  (Apolloiu  Soph,  at 
ojrafd,u«»-iv.) 

31.  Of  SsOALASKtTM,  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled Tla^eovtHiKd.  (l.ucian,  de  IfiU.  Content*.  32.) 

32.  Of  Sai.-vmik,  wrote  a  work  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.   (Steph.  liy*.  >.  r.  Kapwturia.) 

33.  Of  SutTOtsj,  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
the  time  of  Aristarchus  and  Unites.  (Strab.  \;it. 
p.  6*09.)  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  » 
BCtlla  pbilologer.  (Diog.  l>aert-  v.  84.)  *  He  wa» 
the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work  which  » 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  Tsworis 
Suucootioi.  It  cousisted  of  at  least  twenty-*" 
books.  (Strait,  xiii.  y.  <iO."l  and  i.a-Mtu  ;  Ai'n 

pp.  80,  91  ;  Steph.  By*.  ».  r.  :5iAi»-tW.)  Tk« 
work  was  an  historical  and  geographical  cvuum-u- 
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tary  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Hind 
in  which  the  force*  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocrnt.  s.  w.  ASpdoTftoi',  Supyt&lficu  • 
Schol.  ad  ApditM.  Jikod.  L  11 23,  1 166.)  He  is 
fc'iinetiniej  simply  called  the  Scepsinn  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  438,  439,  x.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
sometimes  simply  Demetrius.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passages  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  by  Westennann  on 
Vossius,  Do  Hid.  Gruee.  p.  17!',  &c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncer- 
tain date.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.) 

35.  Of  Sum ux,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  nn  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philus.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Meinnon.  (I.ucian,  Toxur.  27,  adr. 
Indoct.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Apolloniua  of  Tvana. 
(Phiiostr.  Vil.  A  poll.  iv.  25.)  His  life  falls  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
Domitian.  I  Ie  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  be 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Ves(Nisian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  culling  him  a  dog.  (Scncc  de Bene/,  vii. 
1,  8;  Suet.  r«/«*.  13;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  13; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34,  Uvd.  iv.  40 ;  Lucinn,  de  Sat- 
UtL  63.) 

36.  SvNCBttt  s.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  b.  c  79,  was  a  very  diligent  ptfpil  of  his. 
(Cic  Drut.  91.) 

38.  Of  Tarsus,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dnuaas.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  85.)  The  name  Tofxn- 
*dj,  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubon  (de  Satyr.  Poet.  p.  153,  &c  ed.  Kaws- 
hom)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch**  work  M  de  Oraculorum  Dcfcctu,"  where 
he  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chins  (*.  v.  &.i\ufrpios) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  (ad  Homt.  Sat.  i. 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  u  SpafutTowot6sy  i.  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fabularum."  Horace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichcrt  (de  HoraU  OUrecL  p.  283,  &c)  sup- 
pose* that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  be  the 
Sicilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Troxzbnr,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (L  p.  29,  iv.  p.  1 39.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who, 
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ing  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  74),  wrote  against 
the  sophists* 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writers  of  the 
name  ot°  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognised.  Fur  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  **  Paniphyliaca."  (Tscetz. 
ad  Lymph.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  **  Argo- 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  wefd  rmr  hot'  Atyvr- 
rov.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suklas  («.  v.  'lotttar  ), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Democritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.J 

DKME'TRIUS(Aiw*ifrpiof),  of  Bituynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  65 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [see 
above,  No.  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calls  ittKpbs  dwfp.  The  epigrams  of 
Demetrius  arc  very  indifferent.  [P.  8.] 

DEMETRIUS  (  AiuufrpoT  ),  an  Athenian 
come  port  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  tiie  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (n.  c  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
mnde  of  Seleucus  and  Agathocles.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ments. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meinekc,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
2tK*\la  or  2i««Aol  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeas 
(iii.  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  (Ar.  A.  xii.  10),  Hesychius 
la.  v.  'Eftwjjpot/j),  and  the  Etyinologicon  Magnum 
(*.  v.  "Zu/atpot).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobai-us 
FlorUeg.  ii.  1 ).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
)emetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,,  from  the 
'Aptonuyfartt  ( Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Cliuton's  opinion,  after  21*9  u.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  II.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Fray.  Com.  Urate,  i. 
pp.  264-266;  ii.  pp.  876-870,  iv.  pp.  589, 
640.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aifluifrrpioj),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Apnmea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Hemophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  B.  c.  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  "Attaletu"  (De  Aforb.  Acut.  iii.  18,  p.  249; 
De  Aforb.  Chrotu  ii.  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  M  Apametu,"  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage  beiug  quoted  in  one  place  (p.  249)  from 
I  Jtmictrius  A  Ualeus,  and  in  an v  ther  fi 
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A  pa  mens.  (Dc  Morb.  Chrou.  v.  9,  p.  581.)  He  is 
alto  several  times  quoted  by  Soranus.  (De  Arte 
OUtetr.  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  physician  called  by  Galen  by  the  title  of 
Archiater  (De  Antid.  L  1,  voL  xiv.  p.  4 ;  De  The- 
riaca  atl  J'uon.  c.  12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  2o'l),  must  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  a.  v.  Archiater.)  Galen  speaks  of  him  as  a 
contemporary. 

S.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
racleides  of  Tarentura  (apud  Gal.  De  Compat.  Me~ 
dicuta.  tee.  Gen,  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  722),  must  huvc 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  B.  c,  as 
-M.inii.i-,  the  tutor  of  Heraclides,  was  a  pupil  of 
Herophilu*.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamca. 

4.  Dkmktrils  Pipauomenus.  [Pkpaqomk- 
hub.]  [W.  A.  G.) 

DEME'TRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  Chersiphron 
hnd  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  n.  c.  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitruvius  calls  him  $errtu  Diunae, 
that  is,  a  l*p6SovKos.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  $  lb' ; 
Chersifhon.) 

2.  A  statuary  of  some  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tions his  statue  of  Lysimache,  who  was  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  allied  Musica  (ftowriirn),  be- 
cause the  serpents  on  the  Gorgon*  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck  ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  wtpl  IwwiKrjs,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
PWmlllinill  at  Athens  a  bronze  horse,  on  the  base 
<>t'  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship (rd  iavrov 
tpya)  were  represented  in  reUef  (irtpl  Imirijs,  1, 
iiriL).  The  Eleusinium  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon 's  life,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  a  c.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Ly  sip- 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  nt  Venice,  which  he 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.    (Ue*ch.d.  liild.  Kuntt.  p.  191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xiL  10),  Demetrius 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Latrtius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronze  statue  of 
Pellichus  is  described  by  Lucian  (J'hiivpt.  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  oi  Btowotos  -rir,  dAA'  drBpvwowotis.  A 
AijMt}tp«oj  Anjxnrpiou  y\wfnvs  is  mentioned  in  an 
extent  inscription.  (Rikrkh,  i.  1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (E*c.  VoL  xxxi.  8)  as 
Aijuip-piot  i  Toworypdtpo,,  or,  M  MMcT 
to,Xo7^i  (Arch.  d.  Kuntt.  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  lived  at  Rome  about  a  c  164.  Valerius 
Max.mus  calls  him  pictor  Alcxandrinus  (v.  1. 

4.  An  Ephesian  silversmith,  who  made  ailver 
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shrines  for  Artemis.     (Acta  of  the  Aponiet,  tit 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,aeontOTponry 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  L 
Vetus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  for  his  criminal  con- 
duct ;  but  he  was  released  by  Nero,  that  he  ntcht 
join  Fortunatus,  a  freed  man  of  L.  Vetus,  in  settl- 
ing his  patron.  (Tac  Ann.  xrt.  10.)  [LS.1 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Phlagusa,  who,  ■ 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  was  commanded  by  c 
oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  maiden.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  ever)-  year  a  maidea 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  own  daoghsm 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest.  One  Mastusios,  who* 
daughter  had  been  sacrificed,  was  indignant  at  tic- 
king's conduct,  and  invited  hiin  and  his  daufhter. 
to  a  sacrificial  feast.  Mastusiua  killed  the  kinp 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cap  to  the 
father  to  drink.  The  king,  on  discovering  tit 
deed,  ordered  Mastusius  and  the  cup  to  be  throw 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  the  name  of  the 
Maafahm.  (Hygin.  Pott  Attr.  iL  40.  ILS.] 

DEM  I U ROUS  {Avpuovpy6$),  the  author,  *- 
cordmg  to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  ep*na 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (  Brunck,  AnuL  iiL  257; 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  dil,  xiiL  882.)      [P.  S.] 

DEMO  (A»im»),  a  name  of  Demeter.  (?«- 
das,  $.  v.  Atjms».)  It  also  occurs  as  a  proper  nan 
of  other  mythical  beings,  such  as  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1 )  and  a  daughter  of  Celesi 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  mteiy 
kindly  received  Demeter  nt  the  well  Callicharoi  a 
Attica  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Crr.  109.)        [LS  I 

DEMOCE'DES  (A^uo^,),  the  son  of  Calli- 
phon,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  in  Mapa 
tiniecia,  who  lived  in  the  tixth  century  a  c  He 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Aegina,  where 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  the  sum  • ; 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  services,  it. 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Husscy,  Ancient  Weigh*  mni 
Money,  <£c,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  farthings)  notqai* 
344/.    The  next  year  he  went  to  Athens,  *a«* 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  rainae,  t.  e.  rather  m-n 
than  40GL;  and  the  year  foUowing  he  removed  to 
the  island  of  Samoa  in  the  Aegean  sea  and  re- 
ceived from  Polycrates,  the  tvrant,  the  increase 
salary  of  two  talenU,  t.  «.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10*.   (Herod.  iiL  131.)    He  accom- 
panied Polycrates  when  he  was  seized  and  put  u> 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Snn!  * 
(ac.  5-2),  by  whom  he  was  himself  seized  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Damn*,  the 
son  of  Hystaspea    Here  he  acquired  great  riebrt 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  king'a  foot,  and  tie 
breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.    tRmL  c  133.)   It  is 
added  by  Dion  Chryanstom  (Dissert.  L  De  InenL 
p.  b52,  sq.),  that  Dareius   ordered  the  phvsicia** 
who  had  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  be' put  t 
death,  and  that  they  were  aared  at  the  intercrv 
sion  of  Democedes.    Notwithstanding  his  honour* 
at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always  desirous  d 
returning  to  his  nauve  country.    1,,'order  to  efct 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  view,  and  in- 
terests of  the  Persians,  and  procured  by  means  r 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Oreece,  and  ascertain  in  whsi 
pans  it  might   be  most    successfully  attacked. 
\\  hen  they  arnved  at  Tarentum,  the  king,  Ari~ 
tophi  ides,  out  of  kindness  to  Deanocedes!  seimi 
the  I  crsums  as  spies,  which  afforded  the  pimieai. 
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an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
finally  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suid&s  (t.  r.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aclian  ( V.  H.  ▼iii.  17) 
and  John  Ttetxea.  (Hi*t.  ix.  3);  and  Dion  Cassius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxviii.  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Dnnodoeu*.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'C  HARES  (AiwioxW).  1.  A  son  of 
Inches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
silas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  41,  vii.  14.) 

2.  Of  Paennia  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Dcmosthcnes's 
sister.    He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  undo,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transeressed  the  boundaries  of  «  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Demochares  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
bius.  (xii.  18.)    After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.    (A then.  xiii.  p.  593;  Plut. 
Demetr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  7,  v iii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  ViL  XOrttt.  p.  851 ),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.    There  are  considerable  difficulties  iu  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  lending 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  cited 
below.     After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  id  B.  c  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demochares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  B.  c.  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  Stratocles  to 
flee  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Demetr.  24.)    He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  n.  c.  298,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
from  b.  c.  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  be  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De- 
mochares fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion.   In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (n.  c.  296) 
he  was  sent  as  amtwiswidor,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
Je  /«*,  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipatcr,  the 
son  of  Cassander.    (Polyb.  L  e.)    In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lachares.    In  the  archonship  of 
Diodes,  b.  c.  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  redudng  the  expenditure.    About  B.C. 
282  be  was  sent  as  aml»a*sad<>r  to  Lysimachus, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards one  hundred  talents.    At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  on  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.    The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  b.  c.  280,  in  the  archonship 
of  Gorgias,  be  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  his  unde  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  Vii. 
X  Oral,  pp.  847,  850.) 
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DemncharoH  developed  his  talents  and  principles 

in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  be  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
early  as  b.  a  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  lenders  of  the 
popular  party.  (Plut.  ViL  X  Orai.  p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  38  ;  A  then.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42 ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Etxtng.  xv.  2.  Comp.  Sophocxbs.) 
Demochares  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c],  hut  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  ho  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
say  s,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic  Bnd.  83,  de  Oral.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi.  p.  252,  &c.  Comp.  Plut.  JhmotiL  30  ; 
Lucian,  Maerob.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  ns  his  history 
are  lost.  (Droysen,  (iench.  der  Nwhfalger  Aleaaml. 
p.  497,  and  more  especially  his  essay  in 
the  Zeitschri/l  fur  die  Alterthumncmenichajj  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  21  ;  Westermann,  Geeek.  der 
Griech.  BeredU.  $  63,  notes  12  and  13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhn- 
ken  (ad  Until.  Lup.  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Demetr.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.J 

DEMOCLKITUS.  [Clboxbnur.] 
DEMOCLES    (AnAtowAip).    1.  Of  Phigalcia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.  (Dionys. 

de  Thucyd..jud.  5  ;  Strnb.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap.  HarpoeraU  s.  t>.  ^  r6  itpdv  *vp.) 
He  was  a  disriple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerodes  and  Menc- 
saechmus.  (Plut.  ViL X  Orat.  p.842,  D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassu*, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  (Deuuxrth.  11)  attributes  to  him  oil 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchua. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Democlcides,  and  that  Ruhnken  (Hid.  crit. 
oraL  Grace  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  same  person  with  Democloides  who  was  archon 
in  b.  c.  316.  (Died,  xix.  \t.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  [L  S.J 

DEMOCOON  (AcjmwoW),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  Cither 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  theatre  at  Syracuse,  about  &  c  420.  (Eu- 
itath.  ad  Horn.  Od' Hi.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'CRATKS.  [Damocratbs.] 
DEMO'CRATKS  (An*ioit/x»Tflf  ).  1 .  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti- Macedonian  party.  JHe 
was  a  son  of  Soph  Hub,  and  was  sent  with  other 
ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  He  was  also  one  of  the  ara- 
liassadors  who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thobans,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (Deroosth.  de  Corov.  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  is  pre- 
serred  in  Aristotle.    (JU*t.  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
ral maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  (?iwua< 
Xpvmu)  has  come  down  to  us  nnder  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  soundness  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereas  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stohoeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritus,  which  however 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Demophilus.  [Dbmophili's.] 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (e.  Kpteur.  p.  11(10)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democrates  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  {Pol it.  Pntccrpt. 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athens  about  B.  c.  340. 

4.  Of  Tenedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia,  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V.  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES  (Ai^efrm-),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  (IL  it.  744.  Corap.  Villoison.  Proleg. 
p.  xxx.)  [L.S.] 
DEMOCRITUS.  ri>A*orRm?*.] 
DEMO'CRITUSf^AiyieKprr or),  was  a  native  of 
A  Mora  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teas. 
(Aristot,  dsCoel.  iii.  4,  A/rre»r.  ii.  7,  with  Ideler's 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Mi  Ionian,  and  the  name 
of  his  father  too  is  stated  differently.  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  84,  &.c.)  His  birth  year  was*  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  in  01.  80.  1,  or  b.  c.  460,  while  Thrasyllus 
had  referred  it  to  01.  77.  8.  ( Diog.  Invert.  /.  e. 
§  41,  with  Menage's  note;  Gellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F.  //.  ad  ann.  4fi0.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself  forty  years  younger  than  Annxngoras, 
His  father,  Hegesistratns,— or  as  others  called  him 
Diunasippus  or  Athenocritus, — was  possessed  of  so 
large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De- 
moeritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  father 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic  de  Fm.  v.  19 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  703 ;  A.  H.  C  OefTcr*, 
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p.  15,  A'c.)  "We  know  that  he  wrote  on  Ribrlnn 
and  Meroe  ;  he  must  also  have  visited  Egypt,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  98)  even  states,  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  himself  de- 
clared (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  304),  that  among 
his  contemporaries  none  bad  made  greater  wnnwu, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  science 
than  himself.  Among  the  last  he  mentions  in  par- 
ticular the  Egyptian  mathematicians  (iprnMnt- 
Tot  ;  com  p.  Stunt,  de  Dialect,  Afaced.  p.98),wboas 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  legardhw 
himself  inferior  to  them.  Tbeophrastus,  too,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  manv  countries. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  20 ;  Diog.  Laert.  Ix.  35.)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  countries  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  means  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  scientific  culture ; 
and  after  retnming  to  his  native  land  he  occupied 
himself  only  with  philosophical  investigation*, 
especially  such  as  related  to  natural  history.  In 
Greece  itself,  too,  ho  endeavoured  by  meant  of 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  cities  toao- 
quire  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. He  mentioned  many  Greek  philosophers  in 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  par- 
chase  the  works  tbey  had  written.  He  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  among  whom 
Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  it 
said  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
his  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  that  be  vat 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  the  Pythagorean 
(Diog  Lae'rt.  ix.  38),  perhaps  arose  merely  frwn 
the  fact,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  his  writings. 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards  Anaxagoras, 
is  contradicted  by  several  passages  in  which  k* 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  (Wf- 
Laert.  ii.  14 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Malk  vii. 
140.)  It  is  further  said,  that  he  was  on  term 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  some  writer* 
even  speak  of  a  correspondence  between  Draw- 
critus  and  Hippocrates  ;  but  this  statement 
docs  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit  (D»g. 
Laert.  ix.  $  42 ;  Rrandis,  Handlnu-h  der  Vrirtk  «. 
Rom.  Philo$.  p.  800.)  As  he  was  a  extemporary 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who,  hewem, 
does  not  mention  Democritus  anywhere.  (Her- 
mann, System  der  Platan.  Pkilag.  i  p.  284.)  Aris- 
totle describes  him  and -his  views  as  belonging  w 
the  ante-Socratic  period  (Arist.  A/rtapk.  xni.  4 ; 
J'kyg.u.2,  de  Partib.  Attim.  i.  ));  but  modem 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dutchman  Groen  vm 
Prinsterer  {Prosapmjrojik.  Plattm.  p.41,  &c  efflrp. 
Rrandis,  /.  e.  p.  292,  &cA  assert,  that  there  are 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexion  with 
Democritus,  and  the  same  scholar  pretends  to  dtt- 
cover  in  Plato's  language  and  style  an  imitation  of 
Democritus.  (Persnp.  Plat.  p.  42.)  The  many 
anecdotes  about  Democritus  which  are  preserved, 
especially  in  Diogenes  Laertiua,  shew  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honourable  character. 
His  diligence  was  incredible :  he  lived  exclusively 
for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterestedness,  iiWetty, 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  features  which 
are  related  of  him.  Notwithstanding  his  srea« 
property,  he  seems  to  have  died  in  poverty, 
tbongh  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citisens,  tu* 
of  his  philosophy,  as -he- 
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causa,"  as  Diogenes  says,  w  he  had  foretold  them 
•nine  things  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true.** 
This  had  probably  reference  to  hit  knowledge  of 
natural  phnenomena.  His  fellow-citixcns  honoured 
him  with  present*  in  money  and  bronze  statues. 
Even  the  scoffer  Timon,  who  in  his  silli  spared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Democritus  only  in  terms  of  praise. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  (some  say  that  he  was 
109  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  is  characteristic  of  his  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  was  believed  by 
some  persons,  thnt  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxiv.  17,  xxx.  1.)  His  death  is 
placed  in  01.  105.  4,  or  B.  c  3.57,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
t\  H.  ad  ann.  357.)  We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Democritus  deprived  himself  of 
his  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pur- 
suits. (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29  ;  Gellius,  x.  17  ;  Diog. 
I  Ae'rt.  ix.  36  ;  Cic.  Thsc.  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
LacrU  ix.  43.)  But  this  tradition  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
ntay  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.  (Brandis,  /.  c  p.  298.)  This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  Inter  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.  (Senec  de  Ira,  iL  10;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanic* 
(B randis,  in  the  Rheiu.  Mu».  iiL  p.  1 34,  Ac.), gram- 
mar, music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use- 
ful arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thnuyllus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arranged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.  The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  26.)  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.  (Philopon.  in  Arittot.  de  yener.  el  cor- 
rupt, fol.  7,  a. ;  Simplic.  ad  Aristot.  de  Coda,  fol. 
150,  a. ;  Suid.  e.  v.  pWftof.)  They  are  neverthe- 
less much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Groen  van  Prinsterer,  /.  c. ;  Cic. 
de  Lhv.  ii.  64,  de  Orai.  i.  11,  Orat.  20  ;  Dionys. 
de  Compos,  verb.  24 ;  Plut.  Sympot.  v.  7,  p.  683.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Etang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  mtpLtypova.  koI  om<P'ivoov  \i<rxrlv-  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  40.)  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimachus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  *.  v.)  \  but  they  must  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simplicius 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Atomicormm  dottrina,  p.  22),  and  since  compara- 
tively few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
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these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi- 
cal matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  G.  A.  Mulloch,  *'  Demncriti 
Abdcritae  operuin  frngmcnta,"  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  work,  which  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burchardt,  Comment, 
crii.  de  Democritt  de  tcmUms  philoeophia,  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1 830  and  1 839,  4to.  2.  Barrhardt, 
Fragmente  der  Moral  des  DemokrU*  Minden,  1 834, 
4to.  3.  Heimsoth,  Drmocriti  de  anima  docirimi, 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanus,  Poms  Pkittte. 
p.  156,  &c.  5.  Orelli,  Opusc.  Grace.  Sent,  i.  p. 
91,  Sec.  Concerning  the  spurious  works  nnd  Jcttera 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric.  Bill.  Or.  i.  p.  683,  &c., 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  &c. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  has,  in  modern 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel (  Vortesung.  ub.  Gtsch.  d.  Philos.  i.  p.  37.°,  Ac.) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Hitter  (Genth.  d.  Philo*. 
i.  p.  559),  Brandis  (RJtcin.  Mu*.  iii.  p.  133,  Ao, 
and  Vetch,  der  Griech.  u.  Rom.  Philos.  i.  p.  2!)4, 
Ac),  Petersen  {Histor.  Philog.  Stiulien.  i.  p.  '2*2, 
Ac).  Papencordt  (Afoiuicurum  doctriua),  and  Mul- 
lach  (Le.  pp.  373—419). 

It  was  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, carried  out  Lencippus's  theory  of  atoms,  nnd 
especially  in  bis  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brundia,  /.  c.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  trie  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  ns  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  tho 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  definiteness  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.    This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandos,  /.  r. 
p.  303,  Ac.)  Motion,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.    All  phaenomenu 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.    1 1 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  tho 
infinite  is  inconceivable.    (Aristot.  de  General. 
Auim.  ii.  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker ;  Brandis, 
/.  e.  p.  309,  Ac.)    The  atoms  are  impenetrable, 
and  therefore  offer  resistance  to  one  another.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  world-producing,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  Aiiws!)    Now  as 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  anolher  by  the  vacuum.    The  first 
cause  of  all  existence  is  necessity,  that  is,  the  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect.   This  they  culled  cJumce,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  vovs  of  Anaxogoras.    But  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus,  that  he 
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made  the  ducrtrery  af  mm  the  highest  ohject 
of  scientific  investigations.  He  once  Raid,  that  he 
preferred  the  discovery  of  a  true  cause  to  the  poa- 
sesssion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  (Dionys.  Alex. 
ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Eramg.  xiv.  27.)  We  muit  not, 
therefore,  take  the  word  chance  (t«x^)  >"  >ta  vul- 
gar acceptation.  (Brandii, /.  e.  p.  319.)  Aristotle 
understood  Democritus  rightly  in  this  respect 
(Phyt.  Autrull.  ii.  4,  p.  196".  if;  Simplic  foL  74), 
as  he  generally  valued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  all  subjects,  search- 
ed after  the  fir*t  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  definitions.  ( De  GeneraL  et  Corrupt. 
i.  2,  8,  Metaph.  M.  4,  Phy*.  ii.  2,  p.  194,  20,  de 
Part.  Anim.  i.  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleologi- 
es! relations  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  induction.  (Defirtpir.  4,  de  General.  Anim. 
t.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (npo<pa- 
aiv  tSlris  dr<M»jt ),  and  an  invention  of  tliose  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dion  vs.  «/>.  Euseh.  Praej>. 
Evany,  xiv.  27;  Stob.  Eeiog.'Etk.  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds  vmt  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worlds  was  kept 
together  as  one  tiling  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  fsrrn  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like  he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves  nnd  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  nature.  (Papencordt,  /.  c. 
p.  45,  fee,  Brandis  /.  ft  p.  327.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousness  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot.  de.  Anim.  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tions and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
of  the  organs  nnd  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  differences  ft  p.,  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Kmpir. 
adv.  Math.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ- 
ences being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Democritus 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
|HTeeption  as  obscure  (ffmrfap  Kplaiv).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things  that  is  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  was  in  his  opinion, 
not  specifically  different  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  mnde  upon  the 
senses ;  and  Aristotle,  therefore,  expressly  states 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul 
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or  sensuous  perception,  but  that  he  amuinri 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  to  be  sensor -> 
perceptions.  {Dtt  Anim.  i.  2.  p.  404,  27.)  A  pom 
and  higher  knowledge  which  he  opposed  to  dx 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  medics 
of  the  sensea,  roust  therefore  hare  been  to  bis  i 
kind  of  sensation,  that  is  »  direct  perception  d 
the  atoms  nnd  of  space.  For  this  reason  be  a- 
sumed  the  three  criteria  (wpmfcxa)  :  a.  Pfcare*- 
mena  as  criteria  for  discovering  that  which  is  W- 
den:  I.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  investor.*: 
nnd  ft  Assertions  as  criteria  of  desires.  (Sett 
Kmp.  adr.  MutM.  wii.  140;  Brandis,  /.  e.  p.  1H. 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  uncertaitrr 
of  perceptions  and  as  he  was  unshle  to  ertsMs*  i 
higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of  knowledge* 
distinct  from  perceptions,  we  often  find  him  ex- 
plaining that  all  human  knowledge  is  nncmsi. 
that  in  general  either  nothing  is  absolutelr  trw. 
or  at  least  not  clear  to  us  (£5  77  A  or,  Aristot.  Mttq.1 
T.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  shout  in  the  rhrk 
(«mM  fcaeMooas  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  1 0,  23 \  and  th-a 
all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  and  crea- 
te us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  wen, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.  (Sext.  Kmp,  adr. 
Math.  vii.  13G,  137,  viii.  327,  UvpUvp.  i.  215; 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  eVcp  8*  oiJoV rW,  if  f  a 
yap  t)  dM0na,  which  Cicero  translates  »  prtfn* 
rerUatcm  e**e.) 

In  his  ethical  philosophv  Democritus  considewd 
the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  (tMv^a)  as  the 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actions  (Dw*. 
Laert.  ix.  45  ;    Cic.  ric  Ftm.  v.  29.)    This  ptscr. 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  freedom  fit*, 
fear  (<p6eos  nnd  BffMriSai/uor/a)  nnd  runiiis.  is  u* 
Inst  ar.d   fairest    fruit   of    philosophical  inqdrv- 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  had  reference  to  ti* 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fragments  re- 
lating to  this  question  are  full  of  the  most  genua* 
practical  wisdom.     Abstinence  from  too  many  oe 
cupations  s  steady  consideration  of  ones  tm 
powers  which  prevents  our  attempting  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  prosperity sad 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  means  rfse 
quiring  the  tCSvMla.     The  noblest  nnd  purest  etk- 
cnl  tendency,  lastly,  is  manifest  in  his  views  m 
virtue  and  on  good.     Trulv  pious  and  beloved  kv 
the  gods  he  says  are  only  those  who  hate  thst 
which  is  wrong  (oVou  cxOpoV  to  dBurelr).  TW 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  sre  only  tk* 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  in  ti<- 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  things  ef 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  actions,  and 
of  a  clear  conscience.    (  Rrandis  /-  ft  p.  337.) 

The  titles  of  the  works  which  the  ancients  at 
cribed  to  Democritus  may  be  fonnd  in  FWft*- 
Laertius.  We  find  among  them  :  1.  Work*  f 
ethics  and  practical  philosophy.  2.  On  natursl 
science.  3.  On  mathematics  and  astrrasav. 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rhythm  snd  poeoral 
beauty  (Bode,  G^ch.  der  lletlcn.  DicnthmgL  L  p. 
24,  &c),  and  on  Homer.  5.  Works  of  a  lingnistv 
and  grammatical  nature  ;  for  Democritus  is  one  d 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  thst  made  btngsspe 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lersch,  Spr-xi- 
phVomtphie  der  Alten^  i.  p.  1 3,  &c.)  6.  Work*  os 
medicine,  7.  On  agriculture.  8.  On  painting. 
9.  On  mythology,  history,  *c.  He  had  eves 
occupied  himself,  with  success,  with  mechanic*; 
and  Vitruvius  (J'rtw/l  lil,.  vtf.. 
90)  asenbes  to  hira  certain  in ventious  for  examp^ 
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the  art  of  arching.  He  in  nlso  said  to  have  pov 
•eased  a  knowledge  <»f  perspective.  Two  works 
on  tactics  (Toktikov  koI  'Oir\onaxiK^y)  MCTlbed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Dnmocritus.  (Fabric  BiLL  Grate  iv. 
p.  343 ;  Mullach,  /.  c.  pp.  93 — 1 59.)      [A.  S.] 

DEM(yCRlTrTS(AW«p«-roj).  1.  Of  Ephesus 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesinn  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothrace.  (l>iog.  I<a«rt.  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  his  is  preserved  in  Athenacus.  (xii.  p. 
525.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plato's  Phncdon  and  Aliibiades  I.  (Por- 
phyr.  Yit.  Plot.  20  ;  Syrian.  ad  Arisfot.  Mttaph. 
xii.  p.  59  ;  Rtihnkcn,  Dissert.  PhUol.  tie  Vita  ct 
Scrijj.  Lomp'ui,  §4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  i*  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
proconsul  A.  Allienus  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  78),  a9  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  (AtjmoWmos),  of  Miletus  or 
Hnlicaroassus  is  called  Stleuci  «7  Antiochi  dux  by 
Pliny.  (//.  Ar.  vi.  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance,  lie  il  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanus  Pyzantius  (».  r.  'Ayricaa),  and  is  pro- 
lwibly  the  same  as  the  Dcmodamas  who  according 
to  Athenacus  (xv.  p.  683)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
Carnassus.    (irtpl  'kXiKapvaaaw.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AWookoi).  I-  Tbfl  famous 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
nf  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
cino'us  during  their  repast  by  singing  about  the  feats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
A  phrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Oil.  viii.  62, 
cVc,  xiii.  27.)  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestm, 
nnd  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert  island.  (Od. 
HL  267  ;  Eustath.  tul  /lorn,  p.  1466.)  Eusmthius 
describes  him  ns  a  I^iconum,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
toinedes  nnd  Perimedcs  of  Argos.  He  adds  that 
he  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus's  song  about  the 
destruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhcnia. 
(Ptohrm.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae,  Demodocus  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phaenciana.  (Pnus.  iii.  18.  §  7.) 
I,at<r  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel aa  nn  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Corey ra,  and  aa  nn  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Ov.  fb.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  ('IA/ou  ir<5pj>»j<w),  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Hephaestus  nnd  Aphrodite.  (Plut.  de 
Mus.  3  ;  Eudoc.  p.  407  ;  Phot.  Dibl.  p  152.  cd. 
Hekker.)  Plutarch  (de  Ft  urn.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Heracles.  ('HpanXtla.)  Hut  nil  such  statements 
are  fabulous  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
his  name,  they  were  certainly  forgeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
killed  by  Halesus.    (  Virg.  Jen.  x.  4 1 3.)   [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (aWtet).  1.  Among  the 
dialogues  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
entitled  Demodocus,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  tlris  Demodocus  ia  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  father  of  Thcagea,  who  is  intro- 
duced aa  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Thengcs,  ia  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
cus ia  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  Ik  a 
fabrication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
Hermann,  System  dtr  Platou.  Philot.  i.  p.  4l4,4cc.) 
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2.  One  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  b.  c  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan- 
rus.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
ia  mentioned  bv  Polybius.  (v.  y5.)        [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AW'ofor)  of  Loros  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Cbians  Cappn- 
docians,  and  Ciliciains.  (Drunck,  Anal.  ii.  56 ; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56,  xiii.  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  (EJhic  Nicom.  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.1 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Ai,MooW),  a  pbysiciou  of 
Crotona.  [pXMOCXOM.] 

DEMO'LEON  (&v.uo\io>r).  There  are  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Met. 
xii.  355,  &c),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Thenno, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles  (Horn.  //.  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippaaus,  who  was  slaiu  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smyrn.  x.  119,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  as  a  prize  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.    (Virg.  Aen.  v.  258,  Ac.)       [L.  S.J 

DEMON  (a7).u«.).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthia  ('At0<j),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  nguinat 
which  Philochorus  wrote  his*  Atthis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorua.  (Plut.  Thru. 
19,  23  ;  A  thru.  iii.  p.  96;  Suid.  t.v.  rpnoittiropfs.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (»epl  wapotp »«»«),  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  jr.  r.  AuStinf  ; 
Hnrpocrat.  s.  v.  Mvciy  \tlatr  ;  Hesych.  t.  v. 
Otvatoi ;  Photiua,  passim  ;  Suidas  ft  r.  Ac^wvaibf  ; 
Schol.  ad  AritiepL  Plut.  1003,  Av.  302,  Pan.  442; 
Schol.  ad  I  font.  Od.  xx.  301,  1U  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Pind.  Nern.  vii.  155,  ad  Eurip.  Aftet,  248  ;  Zenoh. 
Prorrrli.  v.  52 ;  Apostol.  vii.  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  28, 
xx.  27  ;  Arsenius,  Viol.  pp.  1B6,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (vipl  Suauly ;  Harpocrat.  «.e. 
wpoKtina).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebclis  Pltauodcmua  (Demtmir, 
Clitculemi  el  Istri)  'AtO/oW  et  re/itf.  Fruym.^  Leip- 
zig, 1812.  (See  especially  p.  vii.  &c,  and  p.  17, 
Ax.,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  Fruym.  Wat.  Grurc. 
p.  378,  See.   Comp.  p.  lxxxvii.  &cj 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Pacania  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Dcmosthenes's  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator  ;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (Plut.  Dcuwsth.  27  ; 
Athen.  viii.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  a  son  of 
his  Phrvnion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMON ASSA  ( bvwivaaoa).  1.  The  wife  of 
Irus  and  mother  of  Eurydamas  and  Eurytion. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  EripbyK 
was  the  wife  of  Thcrsander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisamcnus.  (  Paus.  iii.  1 5.  §  6,  ix. 
5.  i  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adrastus.  (Hy- 
gin. Fai.  71.)  [L.  S.J 

DEMO'NAX  (Ati^o^),  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
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aera,    He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Hndrinn, 
though  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  diameter 
to  Lociau,  who  has  painted  it  in  the  most  glowing 
colour*,  representing  him  as  almost  perfectly  wise 
and  good.    He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  w  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  examples  from 
antiquity,  but  may  derive  from  his  life  also  a  model 
for  their  imitation."  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  us  was  Epictetus,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  faithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrates.    He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  moroseness 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  things ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anything  more  to  the  cause  of  science  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athens  was 
so  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  respect  by  large  donations  of  apples.  He 
contracted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.   To  these 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  M  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,**  and  that  u  if  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody,** — the  first  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popular  gods.  He 
never  married,  though  Epictetus  begged  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one  of  Epictetus*s  daughters  whose  own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
urging  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.    This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucion,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
urn  table,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  farourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given, 
f  CaKSCKNS.)    Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs,    (Lucian,  Drmona*;  Brucker,  I  list.  Cril. 
Phil.  per.  ii.  pars  1.  2.  6.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

DEMON I'CE  (AworiKfj),  a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Eucnns,  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Thestius.  (Apollod.  i. 
7.  $  7.)  Hesiod  (op.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Jl.  xiv.  200) 
calls  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMON  I'CUS  (AijpoVuros),  an  Athenian  ro- 
mic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  frag- 
ment is  preserved  by  Atbenaeus  (ix.  p.  410,  d  \ 
who  gives  'AxcAsmor  as  the  title  of  the  play ;  bat 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  'Ax«A$o*.  (Meineke, 
Frag.  Com.  Craec.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 
DEMO'PHANES(AW0f«ta*),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Arcesilas. 
(Plut.  PMopoem.  1.)   He  and  Ecdemua  were  the 
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chief  persons  who  delivered  Megalopolis  from  ths 
tyranny  of  Aristodemus,  and  also  assioted  Aratus 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  Sicyon.  For  a  time  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
of  Cvrene,  and  Philopoemen  in  his  youth  had  en- 
joyed their  friendship.  (Polyb.  x.  25.)    [L,  $.] 

DEMOPHILUS.  [DAMOPHU.ua.] 
^  DEMO  PHILUS  (  Aiy*o>*A0*).  1.  The  son  of 
Ephorus,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  He  continued  bis  father's  hktnrr 
by  adding  to  it  the  history  of  the  Sacred  War 
from  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  plunder  of  iu 
temple  by  Philomelus  the  Phociau,  b»  a  357. 
(Diod.  xvi.  1 4 ;  Suid.  s.  e.  "E^nnros,  where tfcp* 
should  be  read  for"E$nnro5 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  232,  d.; 
Scbol.  Horn.  //.  xiii.  301 ;  Voasioa,  de  Hid.  GYurr. 
p.  98,  ed.  Wcstennann.) 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  corner. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Asinaria  of  Plautus,  who  says,  that  his  plat  is 
taken  from  the  'Ovay6$  of  Demophilus,  vv.  10-13, 

M  Huic  nomcn  Greece  est  Onagos  Kabulae, 
Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vortit  barbare, 
Asinarium  volt  esse,  si  per  vos  IiceL 
Inest  lepos  ludu&que  in  hac  Comoedia.** 
Meineke  observes  that,  judging  from  the  "Irpns 
ludusque**  of  the  Asinaria,  we  have  no  need  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  'Owyoj.  (Meineke,  Frvg.  Cvm. 
Grace,  i.  p.  491.) 

3.  A  Pytliagorcan  philosopher,  of  whose  ptr- 
sonal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  fUw  drpbrcia,  treating  c<f  practical 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  in  the  form 
of  a  selection,  entitled  ywfuicd  dpojtipaTa,  fnm 
which  we  ma}'  infer  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The 
extant  portion  of  it  was  first  printed  by  Lucas 
Holstcnius  in  his  collection  of  the  ancient  vhtrrt 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638,  8vo.,  Lugd.  But. 
1639,  12mo.{  then  by  Gale,  in  his  Oj>hk.  MftU 
Cant.  1G70,  8ro.,  AmsU  1688,  8vo.,  al*o  with  die 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  1677,  12aw^ 
and  with  Wctstein's  Epictetus,  AmsL  1750,  12mo.; 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  Swcdberg,  Stockholm, 
1682,  8vo.,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A  Schier, 
Lips.  1754,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  m  hii 
Optuc.f.'raec.  Vet.  Smtcnt.  Lips.  I8l9,0vo.  (P.S.J 

DEMO  PHILUS,  artists.  1.  Of  11  iaiera,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  about  n.  c.  424,  was  mid 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zeuxis.  (Plia, 
xxxv.  9.  a.  36.  §  2  ;  Zxixis  ) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  wrote  Prattrfl* 
Spnmeiriarum.  (Vitmv.  vii.  Praef.  §14.)  S«« 
also  Da  worn  ilcr.  [P.  S.) 

DE'AIOPIJON  or  DEMOPHOON  (An^** 
or  Atyto^oW).  1 .  The  youngest  son  of  Celeat  and 
Metaneira,  who  wns  entrusted  to  the  care  of  De- 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  without  any  hunun 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddess  with  her  own  milk, 
and  ambrosia.  During  the  night  she  need  to  plate 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  eternal  youth  ;  Urt 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metaneira,  who  disturbed 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  Demophon 
was  consumed  by  the  flames.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1; 
Ov.  Fast.  iv.  512,  &c ;  Hygin.  FaL  147  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Cer.  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phncdra,  and  brother 
of  Acamaa.  (Diod.  iv.  62;  Hygin.  Fab.  4«.) 
According  to  Pindar  (an.  Plmi.  The*.  28),  be  vat 
the  son  of  Theseus  bv  Antiope.  He  nrcomjisnird 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  (Homer,  however,  doss 
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not  mention  him),  and  there  effected  the  liberation 
of  his  grandmother  Aethra,  who  whs  with  Helena 
at  a  slave.  (Paus.  x.  25.  §  2.)  According  to 
Plutarch  ho  was  beloved  by  Laodice,  who  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Munychus  or  Munytus 
whom  Acthra  brought  up  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophon's  return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  fell  in  lore  with 
him,  and  be  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  uuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  his  affairs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she  began  to  think  that 
she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
whs  however,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
mophon,  when  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
bis  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Ov.  At.  Am.  iii.  38,  Httotd.  2  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Eciog.  v.  10  ;  com  p.  Hygin.  Fab.  59.) 
Afterwards,  when  Diotnedes  on  his  return  from  Troy 
was  thrown  on  the  const  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  oat  against  the  invaders:  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  bad  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  wm  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  TlaAAa&fy — the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court  (Pans.  i.  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liheralis  (33)  Demophon 
assisted  the  Hcracleidae  against  Eurysthcus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Hcracleidae  received  from 
Demophon  settlement!  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthcsteria,  and  was  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x*"*  (Athen.  z.  p.  437  ;  Plut  Sympo*.  ii.) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  wfth  Helen*  and  Acthra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.   (Pmn.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Virg.  An.  zi.  675.)  [L.  S.j 

Dr?MOPHON  ( Anutxfm*  ).  ).  One  of  the 
two  generals  sent  from  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  aid  the  Tbebans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmcia. 
(Diod.  xv.  26  ;  Wesscling,  ad  toe.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarchus  (c. 
Dent.  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
soon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  the  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  Ildl.  v.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Plut.  Pdop.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  bis  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malti,  B.  c. 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  (Diod.  zvii.  93 ; 
Curt.  iz.  4 ;  comp.  Arr.  Anab.  vL  9,  &c.  ;  Plot 
Alex.  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (Ai»/«rrrdA«/io>),  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Odysseus  after 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  xxu.  246, 266.)  [US.] 
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DEMO,STHENES(A^m^»t|*X  wn  of  Alds- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Pekponnesian  war.  He  wan  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  a.  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Procles  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Leucas;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acarnanians,  Zacynthians,  Cephallenians,  and  Cor- 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  l>e  reduced.  And  the 
Acarnanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acarnanians,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Corcyraeans  had  also 
left  him,  but  he  still  perscTered  iu  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians — an 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocians,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Peloponncsian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Ozolian  Loerians 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rouse  the  whole  Aetolinn  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realised, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  archery  w  ere 
exhausted,  ho  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  Ices  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light  armed  enemies.  u  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,"  says 
Thucydides,  wand  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  [articular  detach- 
ment"   (Thuc.  iii  91,  94,  98  ;  Died.  xii.  60.) 

Thia,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Naupactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Oaolian  Locrian*  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  tho  offended  Acarnanians ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  thia 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment. The  Ambraciots  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  enemv,  tho  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  judicious  route,  passing  l>etween  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acarnanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanians. An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  M enedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with- 
drawal of  the  Peloponnesians.    And,  finally,  hav- 
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infc  heard  that  the  whole  remaining  force  of  Am- 
brncin  was  advancing  in  support,  he  succeeded 
further  in  waylaying  and  almost  exterminating  it 
in  the  battle  of  ldomenc.  The  Athenians  received 
a  third  part  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  share  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  only  portion  that  reached  Athens  in 
safety,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thuc.  iii. 
10-2,105— 114;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  venture  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophocles,  the  commanders  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  hoar  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  fancy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  bad  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
and  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Clbon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out. His  Aetolian  disaster  had  taught  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arms.  Land- 
ing at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
ouly  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  targe  tec  re.  he  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  (Thuc  iv.  2 — 40 ;  Diod.  xii. 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  was  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  liave 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city's  generals  with  the  high-born 
and  influential  Nicias.  We  find  him'  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a  c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Mcgara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself,  though  hiflh'd  by  the  advance 
of  Brasidas  in  the  main  design  on  Mcgara.  Soon 
after,  he  concerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotin.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delinm,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chaeroneia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Naupactus,  and,  having  raised 
forces  in  Acarnania,  sailed  for  Siphae.   But  cither 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  the  day;  Hi 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  the  Boeotians,  who  had 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  wen? 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Dtnua- 
thenea,  and  yet  be  in  time  to  meet  his  colleague  at 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  overthrown, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re* 
pulse  in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicron. 
(Thuc  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101;  Diod/xii. 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  history,  except  among  the 
signatures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  vear,  a  c  422 
(Thuc  v.  19, 24),  till  the  ntnetccnth/n.c.413.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  Nicias  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  Gybppus,  he  ww 
appointed  with  Eurymedon  to  the  command  of  the 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  once 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  needful 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  he  set  sail  sits 
sixty-five  ships;  and  after  some  delays,  how  fer 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  Cornrra, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thuc  vii.  16, 17,  % 
26,  31,  33,  35,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Symcusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  of 
Demosthenes.    His  advice,  on  his  arrival,  was  to 
make  at  once  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  present 
strength  and  their  enemies*  consternation,  tod 
then  at  once,  rf  they  failed,  to  return.   No  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  the  siege  could  be  expected 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  ground  con>man<!- 
ing  the  city,  Epipolac    After  some  unsncomtul 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  pat 
into  effect  a  plan  for  an  attack,  with  the  whole 
forces,  by  night.    It  was  at  first  signally  snccm- 
ful,  but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  changed  to  a 
disastrous  defeat.    Demosthenes  now  counselled 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  or,  if 
Nicias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  state  of  the  besieged  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  brother  generals,  really  had  grounds 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  unhealthy 
position  to  the  safe  and  wholesome  situation  of 
Thapsus.    Dcmo&thenes  reasoned  in  vain:  then 
ensued  the  fatal  delay,  the  return  of  Gylippus  with 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nkfcu  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  reca]  of  it  on  the  eclipe 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  second  of 
the  all-important  ships.    In  the  latter  enjjajt- 
ment  Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  awl 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  sufficient 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  course  rensuwog 
was  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  break 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  for*  their 
way  to  sea.    And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Nicsu 
with  him  :  the  army  itself  in  desperation  refowd. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demos- 
thenes for  some  time  is  described  simply  as  co- 
operating with  Nicias,  though  with  the  separate 
command  of  tho  second  and  rearward  duiiioo. 
This,  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  greater  expo- 
sure to  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  position 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  against  the 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of  speedy  re- 
treat.   The  consequence  was  that,  having  fallen 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  behind,  he  was  wr- 
rounded  and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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•with  olives,  fenced  ncoriy  round  with  a  wall, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  surrendered,  towards  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  being  spared. 

His  own  was  not.    In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
together  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.   Such  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodoras  and  Plutarch,  of 
Hermocrates,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Gylippus,  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta,    (Thuc.  vii.  42—87  ;  Diod.  xiii.  10—33  ; 
Plut.  A'triw,  20-28.)  Timaeus,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprize  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Demosthenes  may  be  characterized  as  an  unfortu- 
nate general.    Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  designs,  tho  quickuess 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the  crudencs*  of  his 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  A  earn  on  ia  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  favoured 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  Btolcn  by  the  shameless  Clcon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Bocotia  failuro 
again  attended  him.    In  hu  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Kpipulae,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  nnd  wisdom  by  folly  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential   requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
farsighted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful:  what  we  learn  from  history 
is,  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority   at  the  peace  of    Nicias,   and  to 
any  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  ho  appears 
to  have  been  of  high  rank  :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  tho  Ilippcis 
upon  Cleon  (Ay arte*,  242),  and  his  place  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it.    [A.  II.  C] 

DEMO  »TH  KNES  (Artf«xr0«Vjjj),  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos- 
thenes, and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Pacauiu, 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
the  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modem 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(£/>.  ad  A  mm.  i.  4),  who  savs  that  Demosthenes 
was  born  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  i%  OL  99.  4,  or  u.  c.  381.  Gellius 
(xv.  28)  states  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-seventh year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocrates,  which 
belong  to  B.  c  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  fall  in  a  c.  383  or  382,  the  hitter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  (/>'.  II.  ii.  p.  42b",  Ac., 
Jlrd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
bom  iu  the  archouship  of  Dexitheus,  that  is,  u.  c 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  Iran  adopted  by  most 
modern  critics,  such  as  Decker,  Bockh,  Westcr- 
mann,  Thirl  wall,  and  others ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  B.  c.  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  born  in  a.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  father,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (Plut. 
Dvnu  4  ;  Dem.  c.  Apftob.  ii.  p.  83G  ;  Acschin.  e. 
Ctadph.  $  171  ;  Boeckh,  Ctyp.  Inxript.  i.  p.  464.) 
During  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  father  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  largo  sword  manufactory,  to  three  guar- 
dians, Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Thcrippidcs, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  tho  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  e.  AjJtob.  L  pp.  814,  818,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  tho  remonstrances  of  tho 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourtecu 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demostheues  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minac,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  had  left.  (Dem.  c  Aphvb.  L  p|». 
812,  832,  815,  c  Ouct.  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  tho 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  wns 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  tho  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterises  his 
whole  subsequent  life  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  nnd  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  {Dem.  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  all.  Tho 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demosthenes  s  own 
statement  {de  Corou.  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  bo  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  <>f 
manhood,  lie  is  said  t»»  haw  been  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  Plato.  (Plut.  Dem.  5,  Vii.  A  Oral. 
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ft,  844  }  Diog  Laert.  iii.  46  ;  Cic.  Brut.  31,  Orat. 
4  ;  QuintiL  xiii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Gellius,  iii. 
1 3.)  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes  knew  and  es- 
teemed Plato,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  received  his  instruction ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  hare  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer- 
tainly going  too  far.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrotes  (Plut 
lit  X  Orui.  p.  844  ;  Phot  DM.  p.  492),  but  this 
was  ii  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instructed  by  Isocrates,  but  only  that  he  studied 
the  Wx»T  hfop^t  which  Isocrates  had  written. 
(Plut.  IH.  X  Orat.  p.  837,  Dem.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates is,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  hintself, 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (e.  Lacrin.  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un- 
biassed reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrases 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plut.  Dem.  5,  VU.  X  Orat.  p. 
844  ;  Phot.  ItiU.  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
lity ;  for  at  that  time  Isaeus  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Ouetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  thoso  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  theiu  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plut  VU.  X  OraL  p.  839  ;  Libra.  VU.  Dem.  p. 
3,  Argum.  ad  Orat.  e.  Onet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  urged  on  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  B.  c.  366, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty; but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  yours,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  coarse  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetctae,  and  was 
deckled  each  time  in  favour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  c  Aphoh.  i.  p.  828,  c.  Aj>hob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates,  a.  c  364 
(Dem.  c.  Onet.  p.  868 ),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  arch  on, 
reserving  to  himt>eif  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Dcmophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
Aphob.  i.  p.  817;  Plut.  VU.  X  Orat.  p.  844; 
Zozim.  VU.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  face  of  all  the 
intrigues  to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 


purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  involving  him  m  n 
iscrics  of  other  law-suits  (c  Apkob.  p.  862).  The 
extant  orations  of  Demosthenes  against  Apho- 
bus, who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  taki:* 
possession  of  his  property,  refer  to  these  tranwc 
tions.  Demosthenes  hod  thus  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  under  which  h<*  la- 
boured, for  his  physical  constitution  was  weak,  ami 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  probably,  be 
derived  the  nickname  of  0draAos,  the  delicate 
youth,  or  the  stammerer,— and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  eaertisos 
that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in  his  way. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him  after 
be  hod  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  various  civil  cases 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a  political 
orator  and  statesman.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  engaged 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  as  some  of  his  Greek  bio- 
graphers assert. 

The  suit  against  Aphobus  had  made  Meidias  a 
formidable  and  implacable  cuemv  of  Demosthenes 
(Dem.  c  AjhJj.  ii.  p.  840,  c  A  tad.  p.  539,  it), 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  became  exposed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  persons) 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothiug  to  oppose  to 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  a 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without  any  definite 
political  tendency,  was  preparing  the  ruin  of  the 
republic  by  violating  its  laws  and  sacrificing  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests.  The 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  a.  c 
361,  when  Meidias  forced  his  way  into  the  bouse 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  members  of  bis 
family.    This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring  against 
him  the  actiou  of  KamryopUL,  and  when  Meidias 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  a  Mint  AjowAnt. 
(Dem.  c  MM.  p.  540,  &c.)  Meidias  found  meow 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  for  a  period  of 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  b.  c.  354,  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  Demosthenes, 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
choregia.    Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  all 
possible  ways  to  prevent  Demosthenes  from  dis- 
charging his  office  in  its  proper  form,  but  attackrd 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  c  MM.  p.  518.)  Such 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demosthenes  brought  an 
action  against  him.     Public  opinion  condemned 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  all  pos- 
sible efforts  to  intimidate  Demosthenes,  who  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  all  his  enemy's  machinations 
until  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
proposed,  Demosthenes  accepted  it  and  withdrew 
his  accusation.    It  is  said  that  he  received  from 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut  Dem.  12; 
Aeschin.  c  Ctnipk,  §  52.)    The  reason  why  De- 
mosthenes withdrew  his  accusation  was  in  all  pro- 
bability his  fear  of  the  powerful  patty  of  which 
Meidias  was  the  leader ;  his  accepting  the  sum  of 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
treated  as  an  authentic  fact  ( Iskl.  Eput.  iv.  205).  bus 
been  looked  upon  as  an  illegal  act  ami  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  Demosthenes  was 
accessible  to  bribes.  But  the  law  which  forbade  the 
droppi  ng  of  a  publk  accusation  (Dcm.  c  MM.  p.  529 ) 
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dVs  not  appear  ta  have  been  always  strictly  observ- 
ed, tt  it  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  unfonn<led  accusation*.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
1  >emosthenes  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  his 
accusation  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  regarded  that  sum  as  a  satisfactory  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affair 
belongs  to  the  year  b.  c  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  oration  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  a.  c.  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  Leptines  and  Androtion  (Dionys.  Ep. 
«trf  A  mm.  i.  4),  and  in  B.  c.  353  the  oration 
against  Timoc rates.    The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  ».  c. 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  &ov\*trrfc,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem.  c.  Afeii. 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (e.  Mevl.  p.  552).  The 
active  part  he  took  in  public  affairs  is  further 
attested  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  a.  c  354  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Knlioca,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  de  /Vice,  p.  58,  e.  Meui.  p.  558.)    In  the 
•nine  year  he  delivered  the  oration  vcpl  rvfinapt&r, 
in  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  </«  /?W.  lit*,  p.  192),  and  in 
K.  c.  353  he  spoke  for  the  Megalopolitans  (iiip 
MryoAovoAirwr),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polia. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  B.  c.  356,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
«f  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
there  is  no  question  affecting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  B.  c.  358 
his  encroachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  and  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
dacit,  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delusions   and  apparently  favourable  promises. 

was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
things,  and  that  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Greece ;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feelings 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize- 
ment arc  the  groundwork  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 
of  the  moat  splendid  and  spirited  orations.  They 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results  but 
the  fault  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  feilure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  tune,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance,  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  a  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver- 
sion of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  Rut  a  report  of  Philip's  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good-will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralysed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  was 
spoken  in  B.  c  352.  Philip's  attack  upon  Olynthu* 
in  B.  c.  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  ( Uyn- 
thians,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthinc  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
saveOlynthus  (Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  426;  Dionys. 
Ep.  ad  Ainm.  I  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  m  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chineson  the  embassy  {wtpl  Tapa*pnr6tUis),  which 
contain  statements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Acschincs.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  A  ea- 
ch ines  had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  ' 
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were  tired  of  the  war  and  unable  to  form  n  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  had  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocrates  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  Bond  an  omltassy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  supported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  with  Philip  arc  not  quite  clear, 
though  thoy  must  have  referred  to  the  Phocians 
and  Thebuos  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Phocians  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  Bat  this  was  more  than 
Philip  was  inclined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
have  quieted  the  ambassadors  by  vague  promises, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  Thesaalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king's  ambassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  hurried  the  con- 
clusion of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
their  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  (de 
Fain.  Ley.  p.  346,  de  Coram,  p.  232)  speaks  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
him ;  but  the  cause  of  Demosthenee's  acting  as  he  did 
may  have  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
had  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
any  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
nocessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
wnr  upon  Cersoblcptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
since,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  Athens  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  Btrctch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschines  and  his  party  became  manifest,  for  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos- 
thenes not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king's  with  {t*\  rods  Uptcous),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were  again  members 
i  the  statement  in  the  article  Akschjnes,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  CUmical 
AfiLtrum,  voL  i.  p.  145),  set  out  with  a  slowness 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambassador*  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace.  Nearly  three  months  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
armed,  he  deferred  biking  his  oath  until  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  he 
them  marched  into  Thcssaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cmliassy  ;  but  in 
vain.   Aeschiucs  succeeded  in  allaying  the  lcau  of 
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the  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  wait  for 
the  issue  of  the  events.  Philip  in  the  mmntiiiN? 
passed  Thermopylae,  and  the  fate  of  Phocis  *n 
decided  without  a  blow.  The  king  was  now  ;ul. 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyouk  leagw, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to 
act  the  part  of  mere  srx'c tutors  during  those  pro- 
ceedings, were  now  unable  to  do  anything,  but  cnll 
they  ventured  to  express  their  indignation  at  tie 
king's  conduct  by  refusing  their  sanction  to  his 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  lenzv.,. 
The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  consequences,  Demos- 
thenes, in  a.  c.  346,  delivered  bis  oration  M on  the 
peace"  (vtpl  s/piinft),  and  the  people  gave  way. 

From  this  time  forward  the  two  political  panics 
are  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  against  each 
other  ;  the  party  or  rather  the  faction  to  which 
Aeschines  belonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  to  op- 
pose the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  De- 
mosthenes.   He  was  assisted  in  his  great  work  by 
such  able  men  as  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  PoJyenctos, 
Hegesippus,  and  others,  and  being  supported  by 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  be  soon  notched 
the  highest  point  in  his  career  as  a  statesman  and 
orator.    The  basis  of  his  power  and  inHaeoce  was 
the  people's  conviction  of  his  incorruptible  love  of 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  hi* 
country.    This  conviction  manifested  itself  dearly 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  upon  the 
treacherous  Philocrates.    (Aeschin.  c  Ctesifk.  § 
79.)    But  this  admiration  and  reverence  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  was  ia 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  place  the 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  country  to  Phi- 
lip in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  light  u  - 
Philocrates  (Dern.  do  Fait.  Leg.  p.  376),  for  tbs 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  the 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  bad 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest.    It  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  influence  of  this  party  that 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  long  delay  he  consented 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  daring  the 
embassy,  a.  c.  343,  escaped  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  attacks  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  written . oration  w«pt  mipa-xpfofitias.  [Ac- 
chinks,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  up  his  pbuu 
for  the  reduction  of  Greece.  With  a  view  of  draw- 
ing the  Peloponnesians  into  his  interests,  he  tried 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  and  Messe- 
nians,  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta ;  he  even 
sent  them  subsidies  and  threatened  Sparta  with  an 
attack.  (Dem.  PkiL  ii.  p.  69.)  Sparta  did  not 
venture  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  send  ambassadors  to  Peloponne- 
sus, among  whom  was  Demosthenes,  to  draw  tho 
Peloponnesians  away  from  the  Mac<  (Ionian,  and  to 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.  (Dem.  Ftilip* 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)  In  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings, ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  Peloponne- 
sians met  at  Athens  to  complain  of  the  Athenians 
favouring  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  of  course,  sop- 
ported  those  complaints ;  their  endeavours  to  cw- 
guise  Philip's  real  intentions  and  to  represent  tkut 
to  the  people  in  a  favourable  light,  afforded  n 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes,  when  the  answer  to 
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be  sent  to  the  king  was  discussed  in  the  assembly, 
B.  c.  344,  to  place  in  hi*  second  Philippic  the  pro- 
ceedings and  designs  of  the  king  aod  his  Athe- 
nian friends  in  their  true  light.  The  answer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  was  probably  not 
very  satisfactory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  sent 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  headed  by  Python, 
with  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
although  he  subsequently  denied  having  given  to 
Python  any  authority  for  such  proposals.  (Dem. 
de  Httlows.  p.  81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  ahd  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  but  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Halonesus,  which  belonged  to 
Athens.   The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  claim 
the  island  back ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  moke  them  a  piescut  of  the  island,  if 
they  would  receive  it  as  such.    On  the  return  of 
the  ambassadors  to  Athens  in  a  c.  343,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (irtfA  'AAanfffov)  was  delivered.  It 
is  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegesip- 
pus.    This  and  other  similar  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
roused  them  once  more  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.    Embassies  were 
sent  to  Acomania  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip's  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  Pltil,  iii. 
p.  129),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  bv  which 
the  Chersonesus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.    The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
made  roused  Demosthenes,  in  B.  c.  342,  to  his 
powerfid  oration  vtpi  rir  «V  Xc^fnfrs*,  and  to 
his  third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king's  faithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  mid  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.    Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  had  established  in  Euboea  were 
expelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  254)  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  bl  c  341,  when  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perin- 
thus  and  attacked  Byzantium,  that  the  long-sup- 
pressed indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  declared  violated 
(h.  c.  340)  ;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byzantium 
(Plut.  Phoe.  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.    He  had  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thion  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  Ottfntk.  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
lip's attack  upon  Byzantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
currying  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad 
A  mm.  i.  11.)  By  his  law  concerning  the  trierarchy 
(viftos  TfM77papx'*ds),  he  further  regulated  the 
irmraorise  ou  a  new  mid  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  2C0,  &c)    He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh)*  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens  b.  c.  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  lie  curried  on  war  with  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  left  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare 
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|  the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.  He 
calculated  well ;  for  when  iu  the  spring  of  B.c.  340 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aeschiues 
who  was  present  as  pylagoras,  effected  a  decree 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  un- 
lawfully occupied  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphibsaeans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.  Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  275; 
Aeschin.  c.  Cteaiph.  §  125,  &c.)  The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphiftsa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphus,  an  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  failed 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  port  in  it.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  277  )  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  B.  c.  339,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  commander  of  the  Amphictyo- 
nic army.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.  He  set  out  without  delay,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  Elatea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  Thcbans  had  formerly 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  fall  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  handsome  proposals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  299,  <fcc.)  This 
was  the  last  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  battle  of  (Jhacroneia,  on 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  b.  c  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens,  which  expected  a 
similar  fate,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  glorious 
struggle.  The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms,  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  bad  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 

The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chocroncia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  ucting  as  ho 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  could  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
neral oration  ii|«'U  those  who  had  fallen  at  Cbocro- 
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neia,  and  that  the  fnnernl  feast  was  celebrated  in 
his  house.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  3*20,  dec)  But  the 
fury  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  his  personal 
enemies  gave  full  rent  to  itself;  they  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  about  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  roost  notorious  sycophants,  such  as 
Sosiclea,  Diondas,  M  dan  thus,  Aristogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  310)  ;  but  the  more  noto- 
rious they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  before  the  people.  But  matters 
soon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aesehines,  tbe  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportunity  offered 
■eon  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Ctesi|>hou 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  nfter 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dcm.  oVCoron.  p.26(>.)  Aesehines 
attacked  Clesipbon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  and  such  a 
distinction.  This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
atCtesiphon,who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
lot  with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
before  his  countrymen.  Reasons  which  arc  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  tbe  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  n.  c.  330 
(Plut.  Dem.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (T«pl  artfdyov).  Aesehines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.  All  Greece  bad  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  victory.  The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of 
Aesehines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered 
at  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  ac.  33b', 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  first 
joyfully  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  king's  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (Pint.  Dem.  23 ;  Aeschiu.  c  Ctetiph.  §161; 
Died.  xvii.  3.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  Athens  sent  an  en> 
bassy  to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  against 
the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  tliat  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  after  having  gone  half  way,  titan  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthful  king. 
(Plut.  Dem.  23 ;  Aeschin.  c  CtesijiL  $  161.)  But 
no  sooner  had  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  to 
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I  chastise  tbe  rebellious  neighbours  of  Macedonia 
|  than  a  false  report  of  his  death  called  forth  another 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks.    Thebes,  which  bad 
si  i  lie  red  most  severely,  was  foremost;  but  the  in- 
surrection spread  over  Arcadia,  Argon,  Elis.  and 
Athens.    However,  with  the  exception  of  Tltebes 
there  was  no  energy  anywhere.  Demostheor* 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  succours  should  lie 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  efforts  were  made,  and  De- 
mosthenes alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xvii.  8.)    Tbe  second  sud- 
den arrival  of  Alexander,  and  his  destruction  of 
Thebes,  in  B.c  335,"  put  an  end  to  all  further 
attempts  of  tbe  Greeks.    Athens  submitted  to  ne- 
cessity, and  sent  Demades  to  the  king  as  mediator. 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  among  them  Demosthenes,  should 
be  delivered  tip  to  him ;  but  be  yielded  to  the  i it- 
treaties  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  persist  in 
his  demand. 

Alexander's  departure  for  Asia  is  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  for  Greece ;  fast 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  required 
only  some  spark  from  without  to  make  it  blaxe 
forth  again  in  undiminished  fury.  This  spark 
came  from  Harpalus,  who  bad  been  left  by  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon,  while  the  king  proceeded  to 
India.  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  eastern- 
most point  of  his  expedition,  Harpalus  with  tbe 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  6000 
mercenaries,  fled  from  Babylon  and  came  to  Greece. 
In  n.  c.  325  he  arrived  at  Athens,  and  purchased 
the  protection  of  the  city  by  distributing  his  gold 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  viewed 
by  the  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  as  an  act 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself;  and  it  was 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  that 
Antipater,  tbe  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  Olympia* 
called  upon  tbe  Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  him,  and  to 
put  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes. 
JiarjKilus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  investiga- 
tion concerning  those  who  had  been  bribed  by  biro 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  the 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime.  The  accounts 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Harpalas  at 
Athens  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.  Theopompn* 
(ap.  Plut.  Dem.  25,  com  p.  ViL  X  OraL  p.  Wt>) 
and  Deinarchus  in  his  oration  against  De tuov.henes 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  of 
Harpalus;  but  Pausanias  (ii.  33.  §  4)  expre**ly 
acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  his 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  for  in  the 
first  place  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  about 
Harpalus,  if  we  remember  that  be  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  the  rebel,  and  that  be  vol  tin  tardy  of- 
fered himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is 
at  least  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that  it  was 
not  bis  guilt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
which  eagerly  seized  this  iavourable^opportuiiiir 
to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  his  OWU  friends 
from  sheer  timidity.  Demosthenes  defended  him- 
self in  an  oration  which  Atheiiaeus  (xiii.  p.592)  calls 
»€p}  tov  xpwiov,  and  which  is  probably  the  saae 
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as  the  one  referred  to  by  other*  under  the  title  of 
dwoKoyla  t»v  Stipuv.  (Dionya.  de  Adntir.  vi  die 
Dem.  57,  Kp.adAmm.  i.  12.)  But  Demosthenes 
whj!  declared  guilty,  And  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  (Plut. 
Dem.  26,  VU.  X  Oral.  p.  846  ;  Anonjiu.  VU.  De- 
mmdL  p.  158.)  Demosthenes  quitted  his  country, 
and  resided  partly  at  Troexene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  doily,  it  is  said,  across  the  see  towards 
hia  beloved  native  land. 

But  his  exile  did  not  hut  long,  for  in  b.  c.  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watchword  for  a  fresh  rise  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  organized  by  the  Athenians,  and  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Leoethenes  it  soon  as- 
guinea  a  dangerous  aspect  lor  iMaccuoma.  ^mnti. 
jtviii.  10.)  Demosthenes,  although  still  living  in 
exile,  joined  of  his  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  he  roused  them  to  a  fresh  strug- 
gle for  liberty  by  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  Such  a 
devotedness  to  the  interests  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passe  I  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
n  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph  :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  (Plut.  Dem.  27, 
VU.  X  Oral.  p.  816  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6.)  The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  snnguihe  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pater  at  Ijamia.  But  this  was  the  turning  point ; 
for  although,  even  after  the  fall  of  Leostbeiies,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  army  of  Lcon- 
natus,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ami  pater, 
yet  they  lost,  in  a  c.  322,  the  bottle  of  Cranon. 
This  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  h;id  not  the  xeal  of  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
allied  army  withdrawn.  Antipater  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  etich  state  separately.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.  It  would 
have  beeu  folly  to  continue  their  resistance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  his  own  terms.  All  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
manded the  surrender,  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When  Antipater  and  Craterua 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  took  to  Might,  and,  on  the  projwsal 
of  Denudes,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
death.  Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Calauria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Archies,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th  of 
Pyanepsion,  b.  c  322.  (Plut.  Dem.  29,  VU.  X 
Oral.  p.  846  ;  Lucian,  Encom.  Dem.  43,  &c.) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
jid  noblest  spirit*  of  antiquity ;  and  this 
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fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  at  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suc- 
cess— so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertions  are  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra- 
vagnntly  than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aesclunes,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian,  which  are  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his 
life  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  np 
on  account  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  < 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  affect  hia  < 
ter  as  a  man,  are  almost  below  contempt  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
buttle  of  Cliaeronoia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Plut.  Dem.  20,  VU.  X  Oral. 
p.  845;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesipk.  175,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  hia  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  dnya  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philip's  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut  Dem.  22  ;  Aeschin.  e.  Cteeiph. 
$  77);  aiid  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into 
exile — a  fact  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  rather  than  blamed.  (Plut  Dem.  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeachinea,  has  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  c. 
Ctcviph.  $  173,  c  Timarck.  $  131,  da  Fait.  Jjy. 
$  165;  Plut.  Dem.  15.)  In  hia  administration  of 
public  affaira  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  party  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  the  same  Acschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  fiict  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  its  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  audi- 
tion that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

Ilia  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  hia  powers  na  an  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  judgment  on  thia  point  would  necessarily 
be  one-sided,  as  we  can  only  read  hia  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  fault  in  his  oratory.  By  far  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  auch  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  aa  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut  Dem.  9,  11);  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  hia  orations, 
while  others  were  more  impressed  with  them  in 
hearing  him  apeak.  (Comp.  Dionya.  de  Admtr.  ri 
die.  Denuuth.  22 ;  Cic.  de  Oral.  iiL  56,  Brut.  38 ; 
Quintil.  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  far  from  being  faults;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofs  of  bis  genius,  if  we  consider  the  temp- 
tations which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The 
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obstacles  which  his  physical  csnstitution  threw  in 
his  way  when  he  commenced  his  career,  were  so 
frreat,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man 
than  Demosthenes  would  nt  once  have  been  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.    (Plut.  JJetn.  6,  Ac) 
i  hose  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  speaking  extempore,  nt  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
out preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  declined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
bo,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it 
(Plut  Don.  0,  l  it.  X  Orat.  p.  040  )     There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidias,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  nnd  being  after- 
wards  given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  »H.  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  form.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.    It  would  lead  us  too  far  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes composed  his  orations,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modern  works  cited 
below.    We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ; 
Tor  cv.ry  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Plut.  Dem.  13)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
winch  he  was  engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.    By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
Of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  thJ 
clearest  poss.ble  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
ind  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  such  as  the  Kiyot  Utrl 
•Pios  and  the  Jp^tW,,  were  incorporated  in  u> 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.     Others,  wrh 
as  the  speech  on  Hnlonesus,  the  first  against  An- 
toge.ton,  those  against  Theocrincs  and  Km. 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  pnniuctions  of  conte» 
porary  orators,  may  have  been  introduced  amor* 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.     It  would  I* 
of  great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  commentaries 
which  were  wnttcn  upon  Demosthenes  bT  «rh 
men  as  D.dymus,  Longinus,  Hermogenca,  Sallo- 
tins,  Apollonides,  Theon,  Oymnnsius.  and  others; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  thev  wrote  is  lost, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  important  is  extant,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpian,  mi 
the  Greek  aryvmnta  to  the  orations  by  Libaaw 
and  other  rhctoncians.  " 

The  ancients  stole,  that  there  existed  6.5  orations 
of  Demosthenes  (Plut.  Vit.  X  Orxii  n  047-  Prv* 
p.  490),  but  of  these  £»£«.t>5 *£t 
duct  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  i,  strangelv  enoa*h 
counted  as  an  oration  only  60  hare  come  down  U 
us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  »r*i- 
noms  or  at  least  of  very  doubtful  autbenuciW. 
Besides  these  orations,  tnere  are  56  F^,rZ  I 

vTdouh"^  th°Ugh  lhdr  "  * 

The  oraUonsof  Demosthenes  are  contained  fa 
the  vjnon,  collection,  of  the  Attic  orator,  bv  Aids*. 
I  .  btephens.   Jaylor,   Reiske,   Dukas.  "iVkker 
Dob.on,  and  Baiter  and  Soup^  3£5 

\Lt\°ml\T  °v   I.>Pnio'the"«  3S  were  Z 

shed  by  AlduOcnice   1504  ;  at  IW1  in 
by  Fdfamg,  \emce,   1543;    by  Morellus  sad 
Lanibmiis,  Pans,  1570  ;  by  H.  \Volf,  1572  (oft™ 
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nis  language,  which  being  majestic  and  vet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  vet  familiar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  vet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  nnd  vet  im- 
press ve,  earned  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
I  hat  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
npon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancient,  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  o  ily 
important  crit  cal  work  th-,t  »,„.  *7  ",e  ol"> 
i*  tlmt  ,.f  tw„.  •  "fJ"*1  ha"  con»o  down  to  us 
in  hat  of  DmnyMu.  of  Halicarnassus,  entitled  ™i 

lodged  excellence  of  Deniosth- *  T" 
them  the  principal  uM^^f™^  ""f* 

reus  Imitators  and  commentators,  it 

Ear,  ,:hr  Sssf- 

enrtj  as  the  second  century  n.  «■   tK.  „  h, 
U  orations  which  are  decidedly  spur^t' 


repnmed);  by  Auger,  Paris,  1790;  and  bv  Sch£ 
fer,  Le.pr.g  and  London,  1022,  in  9  vols.  8ro. 
Ihc  hrst  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
translation,  and  the  other,  the  critical  apparatus 
the  iud.ces,  o£  A  good  edition  of  the "text  k 
t  at  by  W.  Dindorf   ]U ip,ig,  f^J*! 

Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  ediuons 
of  each  separate  oration,  when  there  are  any,  sad 
the  literature  upon  it 

I.  Political  Orations. 
A.  Omtiona  aguintt  rhiiip. 

J.  IJekker  (Berlin,  1016,  1025  and  l»3oLC  A 
Rudiger  (Leipxig  1010,  1829  and  1883),, sad  J.* 
I .  \  omel.   ( t  rankfiirt,  1 029. ) 

1.  The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  a.c  352, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  „f  ,Wo  dis- 
tinct orations,  the  second  of  which  is  supposed  to 
commence  at  p.  40  with  the  words  &  ff, 
Dionys.  hp.  ad  Amm.  i.  10.)    Uat  cr;tjL.s  d<mn 
to  the  present  tune  are  divided  in  their  opinion, 
upon  this  point    The  common  opinion,  that  the 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  the  MSS., 
and  is  defended  by  Ilremi,  in  the  1'hUot.  Bcitrii.* 
uu*  dcr  &Atretr,  vol.  i.  p.21,  Ac,  The  opposite  opi- 
nion is  very  ably  maintained  by  J  Held,  Prmm- 
mm»  ad  l>c„uOmt.  M  MS^D  prima  J>hil.  dicing 
Vratinlaviae,  1031,  and  especially  by  Secbeck  in 
the  Antohrift  Jur  d.  AHertAumwiss.   for  10.30, 
No.  91, &c 

-~4-   'l'hc  second,  and  third  OlynthLic 

orauons  belong  to  the  year  u.  c.  349.  Dionysiiu 
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(Ep.  ad  A  mm.  i.  4)  makes  the  second  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second  in  the  series ;  and  this 
order  has  heen  defended  by  R.  Rauchcnstein,  de 
OraL  O/ynth.  online,  Leipz.  1821,  which  is  re- 
printed in  vol.  i.  of  Schaefer's  Apparatus.  The 
other  order  is  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  German 
translation  of  the  Philippics,  L  p.  103,  &c.,  and  by 
Westermnnn,  Stiive,  Ziemann,  Petrenz,  and  Bruck- 
ner, in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiac  orations,  with  notes,  by 
C.  H.  Frotscher  and  CL  II.  Funkhanel,  Leipzig, 
1834,  8vo. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  delivered  in  a  c. 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to*  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
Philiftjnsche  Reden,  L  p.  222,  &c,  and  Vumel, 
Prolegom.  ad  Orai.  de  Pace,  p.  240,  tic. 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  it.  c.  344. 
See  Vomcl,  Integrum  esse  Demosth.  Philip.  II.  ap- 
parel ex  dispositione,  Frankf.  1 828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  Rauchenstcin  in  John's  Jahrb.  vol. 
jrf.  2,  p.  144,  &c 

7.  On  Halonesus,  B.  c.  343,  was  suspected  by 
the  ancients  themselves  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus. 
( Lilian.  Aiyum.  p.  75 ;  Harpocrat.  and  Ktym.  M. 
$.  c  ;  Phot.  lid  J.  p.  41)1.)  Wciskc  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  in  Dis- 
serttttio  super  Oral,  de  Halon.,  Lubben.  1 808,  but 
he  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Scebode's  Arehiv.  for 
1825,  j.  p.  84,  &lc,  PhUippische  Reden,  ii.  p.  301, 
&c,  and  by  Vumel  in  Ostendilur  Hegesijnri  esse  ora- 
tionem  de  Ilaloneso,  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  this  oration  under  the  name 
of  Hegesippus  in  1 833. 

8.  to??  iv  Xt^nn/(Ti>,  delivered  in  n.  < .  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  a  c  342. 
See  Vomcl,  Demostltenis  Philip.  III.  hubitam  esse 
ante  Chersone±itiaim,  Frankf.  1837  ;  L.  SpcngeL, 
Ueber  die  dritte  Philip.  Rede  des  Vein.,  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  a  c  341, 
bnt  is  thought  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  PhUip.  Reden,  ii.  p.  491,  Alc.  ;  W.  EL 
Veerstcg,  Oral.  Philip.  I V.  Demosth,  alyudicatur, 
Groningac,  1818. 

11.  T\p6%  TTjy  'Emo-ToAi)*  ti)i"  ♦lAi'mrov,  refers 
to  the  year  n.  c.  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  Philip.  Reden,  ii.  p.  516,  &c 

B.  Other  Political  Orutions. 

12.  Utpl  Iwrilw,  refers  to  a  C  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  bo  spurious.  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Proleg.  ad Leptin.  p.  124  ;  Schaefer, /J/>puru/. 
Crit.  L  p.  686. 

13.  TI*pl  Xvufiopieiy,  was  delivered  in  b.c  354. 
See  Amcrsfoordt,  Introduct.  in  Orai.  de  Summor. 
Lugdun.  Bat  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefcr's  Apjxzr. 
I  'rit.  vol.  i. ;  Parreidt,  Disjmtat.  de  Instil,  eo 
A  then,  cujus  ordinal,  el  correct,  in  oruL  Tlspl  Zt^t/x. 
vmripta  suadti  Demosth.,  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  'Twip  MtyaXovoAirwv,  a  c.  353. 

15.  Tl«p\  rris  'PoSiw  4\*v6tpiat,  a  c.  351. 

I  6.  II«pl  ri£y  irpds  'AxttavSpoy  aindh)K&y,  refers 
to  a  c.  325,  and  was  recognized  as  spurious  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  (Dionys.  dc  Admir.  vi  die. 
Dim,  57 ;  Lilian.  Aryunu  p.  211.) 

II.  Judicial  or  Private  Orations. 

17.  Tltpl  7,r«f>iyov,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
livered in  a  c.  3.30.  There  are  numerous  separate 
editions  of  this  famous  oration  ;  the  best  arc  by  I. 
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Beklcerwith  scholia,  Halle,  181 5, and  Berlin,  1825. 
by  Bremi  (Gotha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Gbt- 
tingen,  1837).     Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Comment. 
Ilixtorica  el  Chronolo,j.  in  Demostk  Oral,  de  Coron., 
Monasterii,  1829.    The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  ore  those  of 
Droysen  ( Ueber  die  Aechlheit  der  Urkund.  in  De- 
mosth. Rede  torn  Kranz,  in  the  Zeitschrifl  fur  die 
Alterthumsic.  for  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Clascal 
Museum,  vol.  L  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness,  while  Vumel  in  a  series  of 
programs  (commenced  in  1 84 1 )  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  de  Forma 
hodierna  Oral.  Demosth.  de  Coron.  Leipzig,  1 825  ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  de  Demosth.  Oral, 
pro  Ctesiph.  pruestanlia,  I&enac  1 832. 

18.  Utpl  rijs  UapavptoStias,  delivered  in  a  c 
342. 

19.  Utpl  ttjj  drtXtlas  Tpds  Anrrlynv,  was 
spoken  in  a  c.  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  nt  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kerrd  MtiSiov  ntp\  too  kuv&uKov,  was  com- 
posed in  a  c.  355.  There  are  separate  editions 
by  Buttmann  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Com- 
pare Bockh,  Ueber  die  Zt.il 'cerhii/luisse  der  Midiana 
in  the  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akadcm.  for  1820,  p. 
60,  &c 

21.  Kara  'AvSporitovot  irapav6p.wv,  belongs  to 
a  c.  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fun- 
kh'anel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kara  'ApiaroKpdrovs,  it.  c  352.  Sec  Rumpf, 
De  Cltaridemo  Orita,  Uiesscn,  1815. 

23.  Kavd  TiuoKpaWovt,  b.  c.  353.  See  Blume, 
Prolcgom.  in  Demosth.  Oral,  c  Timocrut.,  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  n.  c  338.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations,  especially  of  the 
first,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves (Dionys.  de  Admir.  ri  die.  Dem.  57  ;  Hnr- 
pocrat  s.  m.  0fwp/r  and  y*a\Js  ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
though  some  liclicved  them  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Lilian.  Artmm.  p.  769;  Phot, 
Bibl.  p.  491.)  Modern  critics  think  the  first 
spurious,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
Sec  Schmidt,  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinarchus,  p.  106,  tec.;  Wcsteruiann,  Quaest. 
Demosth.  iii.  p.  96,  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  b.  c.  364. 

28.  np6s"A<po€oy  tytv&auaprvpiQy,  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westermann,  Quaest.  Dem. 
iii.  p.  1 1 ,  &c.  Comp.  Schumann,  de  Jure  PuU. 
G'raec.  p.  274. 

2.0  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onetor. 
See  Schmeisser,  de  Re  Tutelari  ap.  A  then.,  &c, 
Freiburg,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  these  ora- 
tions is  suspected  by  Bbckh,  PuU.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
Index,  s.  r.  Demosthenes. 

31.  Tlapaypatfrfi  *pos  Zs)v68ffitr,  falls  after  the 
year  u.  c.  355. 

32.  npdi  'Awaroiipioy  wapaypanpn,  is  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  Upos  *opntwya  wtpl  Haytiov,  was  spoken  in 

b.  c.  332.  See  Baumstark,  Prolepom.  in  Oral, 
Demosth.  adv.  Phorm.,  Heidelberg,  1 826. 
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34.  Upit  t^v  Aaiepirov  vapaypafjv,  is  of  un- 
certain date,  and  iu  genuineness  is  doubted  by 
•nine  of  the  ancients.  See  the  Greek  Argu- 
mentum. 

35.  Trip  OoppJwror  wapaypatpj,  belongs  to  n.  a 
350. 

36.  ITpdi  Xlavralvtrov  wapcrypaawf,  falls  after 
B.  c.  347. 

37.  ripoi  Navalftax0"  Hf»wr«0ij  vapaypa<fnj, 
is  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  npof  Botwror  wspl  tov  dr^oroi,  belongs  to 
B.  c.  351  or  350,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  of  the 
ancients  to  Deinarchus.  (l)ionys.  Hal.  Veinarch. 
13.)  See  Bockh,  Urkund.  vLer.'dat  Alt.  Seeteete*, 
p.  22,  &c 

39.  nptfi  Bois/rdf  ihrip  vpoiicdt  p;«Tpa*»,  B.  C 
847. 

40.  Ilpdi  XwovSla*  Mp  wpoin6s,  of  uncertain 
date. 

41.  Tlpis  taivtwirov  x»pl  dmlofftttt,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  The  genuineness  of  this  oration  is 
doubted  by  the  author  of  the  argum.  to  it,  Bockh, 
Index  to  l'ubl.  I-U-on.  of  Athens,  and  Schaefer, 
jtppar.  Crit.  t.  p.  63. 

42.  np^»  Maitaprarov  vtpl  'kyv'xov  aAijpou,  of 
nncertnin  date.  Sec  de  Boor,  JVoAjjOW.  *«  der 
Rede  des  Demotth.  yryen.  Mukuriatiu,  Hamburg, 
1838. 

43.  ripJf  A«oxdpij  s-cpl  toC  KXripovy  of  uncertain 
date. 

44  and  45.  The  two  orations  against  Stephanas, 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  B.  r.  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  is  doubted  by  I.  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  Beel,  Diitril*  in  Dvmottk.  OraL  in 
.v./.' an.,  Lofdtm.  Bat.  I82& 

46.  n»pl  ZMpyov  koX  Mtrnfft^ovkou  tytvtopap- 
Tupiiir,  belongs  to  the  time  afti-r  n.  c.  355.  Its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  llarpocr.  *.  rr.  'F.xaSia- 
rpoup  and  drijW»rn»',  II .  Wolf,  Bockh  (/.<*.),  and 
1.  Bekker.     See  Schaefer,  Ap]*tr.  Crit.  v.  p.  216. 

47.  Kurd  'OKvpwtoitipov  jSKaSrjt,  after  it.  c. 
313. 

48.  Up&t  TipABtov  iJWp  xtf****  "'I'8  between 
B  c  363  and  354,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrat.  #.  r.  KaxaTtxvii*,  Bockh,  and  Bekker 
(see  Schaefer,  Apjnr.  Crit.  r.  p.  264).  It  is  de- 
fended by  Rumpf,  de  OruL  adv.  Timoth.,  Liiessen, 
1831. 

49.  Ilpd*  UoXvttXia  rtp\  tov  4wiTptripapx4fu'ro*i 
after  a  c  361. 

50.  n«pl  tov  SrsfdVow  tVJs  Tpojpopx'ar,  after 
B.  c  361,  is  suspected  by  Becker,  Demosth.  alt 
StaatxnuiMH  und.  Itedner,  p.  465. 

51.  npJr  KdAAi»»ov,  spoken  in  b.  c  364. 

52.  Ilpdj  NuroWpaTO*'  wtpi  tQv  'Ap*0owrlov 
d»&paw6&wv,  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
Harpocrat.  t.  r.  'Awoypa<frf. 

.  53.  Kctrd  K6vtavos  aixiat,  B.  C.  34  3. 

54.  Ilpot  KaAXaxXta  ircpl  ;\  «/»'"",  of  uncertain 
date. 

55.  K<rrd  Aiovv<ro&<&pov  flAdtfin,  B.  C.  329. 

56.  "E<p«<m  srpdi  E.v€ovXltrnf,  nfter  B.  0.  346. 

57.  Kara  Stoicpivov  «i'5h{it,  belongs  to  B.  C. 
325,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  Deinarchus. 
(Dionys.  Deinarch,  10  ;  Argum.  ad  Oral.  e.  ThfO- 
crin.  p.  1321  ;  Harpocrat.  *.  rr.  'aypaipiov  and 
&*oKplrns\  Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.  v.  p.  473.) 

58.  KoTd  Nfa/poi,  refers  to  b.  c.  340,  but  is  con- 
sidered spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  J)em.  57  ; 
Phrynich.  p.  223;  Harpocrat.  $.  rr.  y^a,  5»fio. 
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WoflfTOf,    Si*  •)-)  vjjrrt  i\    "iTTira^x  Of,     and    KeeAiij  \ 

Schaefer,  Ajrpar.  Crit.  r.  p.  527.) 

III.  Show  Spkxchk*. 

59.  'E*-rra$ior,  refers  to  b.  c.  338,  but  is  un- 
questionably spurious.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  ti  die. 
/Jem.  23,  44  ;  Libnn.  p.  6  ;  HBrpocrnt-  #.  rr.  Aiyu- 
Bat  and  Ktiepowts  ;  Phot.  Zt&J.  p.  491  ;  Suid.  s.  r. 
AniwoQirrit  ;  Bekker,  A  meed.  p.  354  ;  WirUer- 
mann,  Quarst.  1  ><  v, .  ii.  p.  49,  &c.)  Its  genuine- 
ness it  defended  by  Decker  {I>ruio*lh.  alt  Staatw. 
u.  lied.  ii.  p.  466,  &c. )  and  Kriigrr  (in  Seebode'i 
^reilrr,  i.  2,  p.  277). 

60.  'Epsrrtmtr,  is,  like  the  former,  a  sporioa 

{reduction.     (Dionva.  de  Admir.  ri  die  Dem.  44; 
aban.  p.  6;   Pollux,  iii.  144;   Phot.  BitLl.e.; 
Westermann,  Quaest.  Dfim.  ii.  p.  70,  Ac) 

Among  the  lost  orations  of  Demosthenes  the 
following  arc  mentioned  :  —  AttpiAu-  tiftcnyop**** 
alrovim  owpedf.  (Dionya.  Dritturck.  11.)  2.  Kmri 
MtSvrroi.  (Pollux,  viii*  53;  Harpocr.  s.  r.  Anrs- 
rritiv.)    3.  ripdf  TloKvtvK-rov  -wafmypapk.  (Bek- 
ker, Aneeti.  p.  90.)     4.  Tlepl  xpvtriov  (Mhea.xiai 
p.  592)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  d-*o\oi  'ta  t»V 
htiptep.    (Dionys.  SB*,  ad  A  mm.  i.  12,  who,  how- 
ever, in  Dentotth.  57,  declares  it  a  spurious  ora- 
tion.)   5.  Tltpl  tow  fty)   #k*oD»tu  "ApvaAav,  s-as 
•purious  according  to  Dionvsius.     ( U  ».<■>'*  57.) 
6.  Kord  ATjMdJou.    (Brkke'r,  Aneni.  p.  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  extnnt  in  Alexand.  de 
Fi;mr.  p.  478,  ed.  Walx.     7.  Hpos  Kptrtar  rtpi 
tov  irr*nTKjunaros.     (Hnrpocrat.  «.  r.  fjnwie- 
rFj^ifio,  whore  Dienjsina  doubts  its  genuineness) 
8.  'T»ip  ^Trrrfpw*-,  probably  not  n  work  of  Dem'i* 
thenes.  (Suit!,  s.  r.  "Amo.)     9.  'Tnip  Zarvpo*  rit 
irnpovris  wpit  XaptSrinor,  belonged  according  to 
Callimachus  («/>.  l*hoi.  liilJ.  p.  491)  to  Deinarcha*. 

Besides  the  ancient  nnd  modern  historian*  of 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  following 
works  will  he  found  nsefhl  to  the  student  of  De- 
mosthenes :  Schott,  Vitae  ParalMa*  AruteL  tt 
Denmslh.  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker,  Demottkemn 
al*  SfiKitgwtmn  und  Jtrt/nt-r^  Halle.  1816,  2  rok 
Hvo  ;  Westermann,  Qunevthmes  /Vnro>T>Jjrs«w,  i» 
four  parts,  Leipzig,  1830 — 1837,  Getekickte  der 
(s'rireh.  fieredftandrit,  §§  56,  57,  and  lteifa»r%  viL 
p.  297,  kc,  Bohneke,  Studirn  am/ dem  Getmde  drr 
AttiM-hen  Itednrr,  Berlin,  1843.  [L.  S] 

DEM<)'STHENKS(AnM©rt-e«»-»0-    »•  Tntfr 
ther  of  the  orator.    Sec  above. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  natue 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (*.rr.  Ko<ro*dv,  tHarem\»; 
comp  t.  rr.  Tdpoj,  Tapait,  Ttvprnr<r6f,  'AAefw- 
Spsfo,  'ApTdVij ;  Etym.  Mag.  a.  r.  'Hpaio.)  He 
further  wrote  an  account  of  the  foundations  of 
towns  (m-toas),  which  is  likewise  several  times 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Euphnrion  wrote  a  poem 
against  this  historian  under  the  title  of  Artfunrtinp, 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant.  ( Bekker,  An*e- 
dot.  p.  1 383  ;  comp.  Meineke,  de  KvpAorume,  p  31  ) 

3.  A  Thracian,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote 
according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.)  a  work  on  the  dithynun- 
bic  poets  (w«pi  St&vpan€awouiy).  a  paraphrase  of 
Homer's  Iliad  and  of  Hesiod's  Theogony,  and  aa 
epitome  of  the  work  of  Dnmngetns  of  Heracleia. 
(Westermann,  QuaesL  Dem.  ir.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Surnaxned  the  Little  (d  pjjrpdf ),  a  Greek  rhe- 
torician, who  is  otherwise  unknown  ;  but  sron* 
fragments  of  his  speeches  are  extant  in  BekkerH 
Anealola  (pp.  135,  140,  168,  170,  172).   [L.  S  J 
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DEMOSTHENES  MASSALIOTfiS,  or 
MASSILIENSIS  (4  MaovraAisynff),  a  native  of 
Marseilles,  and  the  author  of  several  medical 
formulae  preserved  by  Galen,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  (OaL  De  Corn- 
rot.  Mctlicam.  tec  Gen.  v.  15.  vol.  xiii.  p.  856.) 
By  some  persons  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Demosthenes  Philalethes,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  He  is  sometimes  called  simply  Afaualiote* 
or  Afasnlietuu.  (Gal.  /.  c  p.  85.5 ;  Aetius,  i  v.  2. 
58,  p.  726.)  See  C.  O.  Kilhn,  Addilam.  ad  Elenck. 
Afedicor.  Veter.  a  J.  A.  Faitricio,  8rc.y  exkibHum, 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demos- 
thenes that  remain.  [W.  A.  G.J 

DEMO'STH  EN  ES  PHILALETHES  (Aif- 
(jLoo-dirift  6  ♦lAaAifdrn),  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  and  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hero- 
philus.  (Gal.  De  Differ.  PitU.  iv.  4.  rol.  Yiii.  p. 
/27.)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aero,  and  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  nn  oculist.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen  (/.  c),  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  some  extracts  preserved 
by  Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters. [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (Avn6<rrpaTos).  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  at  whose  propo- 
sition Alcibiadcs,  Nicias,  and  Lnmachus  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
ngninst  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Kupolis  in  his  comedy  entitled  Bovfi/yrjf.  (Plut. 
Ah:  18,  Nic.  12  ;  Ruhnken,  Hid.  Crit.  Or.  Gruec. 
p  xlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Aristophon,  nn  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Ruhnken  (/.  c.) 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
//.//.  rl  3.  §  2.) 

3.  A  person  in  whose  nmnc  Eupolis  exhibited 
his  comedy  A&t6\ukos.  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
is  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  cotnrdy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  (.«.  r.  xa^a^,  Avpoar paras 
Aiiuiiwon'jTu. )  :  but  here  we  ought  probably  to  read 
T>n6orpaTos,  who  is  known  as  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [Timostratus.]  (Meinukc,  Fitiy.  Com. 
Grace,  i.  pp.  110,  500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish- 
ing f czAie L/riA-a)  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua- 
tic divination  (w«pi  tt)s  ivvtpov  navrucrjs),  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Suid.  «.  v.  AcytsVrpcnw ;  Aelian,  Ar.  A.  xiiL  21, 
zv.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  pcrhnps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  (//.  Ar.  xxxvii.  6),  and  the 
same  also  as  Demostratns  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  work  u  On  Rivers"  (**j>l  noranu»\ 
Plutarch  quotes.  {DeFluv.  13;  comp.  Eudoc.  p. 
128;  Phot.  BUL  Cod.  clxi.  ;  Vossius,  He  BkL 
Grarc.  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Wcstermann.)  [P.S.J 

DEMOTELES  (AifAioriAiis),  one  of  the  twelve 
authors,  who  according  to  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxxvL 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  [L.  S.1 

DEMOTI'MUS  (Ar,fwrtfu>s)%  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophrastus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Theo- 
phnurtus  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  bouse, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors;  but  fur- 
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ther  particulars  are  not  known.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53, 
55,  56.)  [L.  S.J 

DEMO'XENUS.  [Damoxsnus.] 

DEMUS  (Avftos).  If  the  reading  in  Athen- 
aeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Demus  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Dcmus  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where else,  Caaaubon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAcrrttwos,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atthis.  If  the  name  Dennis  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  A^futr  than  KA«»-* 
t<(57jmo»,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  S.1 

DENDRITES  (Aotym,,),  the  god  of  the  trU, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  the  same  import 
as  Dasyllius,  the  giver  of  foliage.  (Plut.  Sympot. 
5;  Pans.  i.  43.  §5.)  [L.  S.J 

DENDRITIS  (Acvtyn-ts).  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
She  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  the  widow  of  Tlepolemus.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,   since  her  own 
husband  Tlepolemus  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.    Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.    For  this  reason  the  Rhodians 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritis. 
(Paus.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  S.J 

DENSUS,  JU'LIUS,a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  n.  56,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  too  favourably  disposed  towards 
Britannkrus,  but  his  accusers  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.J 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  distin- 
guished and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  tho 
emperor  Galba.  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Galba  to 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  Licininnus,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  agaiust  Galba  broke 
out,  a.d.  70.  When  the  rebels  npproached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densus  rushed  out  against  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutors  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hid. 
i.  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (Ixiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  (Galb.  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  by 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.      [L.  S.] 

DENTATUS,  14V  CU'RI  US  (some  writers  call 
bim  M.  Curius  Dentatus),  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  is  said  to  have  derived  bis  cog- 
nomen Dentatus  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  born  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(Plin.  If.  N.  vii.  15.)  Cicero  (pro  Afuren.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  nurut,  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent.  (Cic.  pro  StUla,  7  ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  thst 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Claudius  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  rotes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  by  which  any  legal  election  was 
sanctioned  beforehand.    (Cic  Bnd,  14 ;  AurcL 
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Vict,  de  Vir.  ITttuL  33.)  The  year  of  his  tribune- 
Bhip  is  uncertain.  According  to  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  JtucripL  ImU  No.  639)  Appins  the  Blind 
was  appointed  interrex  three  times,  nnd  from  Livy 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  his  inter-reigns 
belongs  to  &  c  299,  but  in  that  year  Appius  did 
not  hold  the  elections,  so  that  this  cannot  bo  the 
year  of  the  tribuneship  of  Dentatus.  In  B.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  such 
decisive  victories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
had  lasted  for  49  years,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabines,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again 
so  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabines  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  civitas 
without  the  suffrage.  (VelL  Pat.  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Jiome,  iii.  p.  420.) 

In  &  c.  283,  Dentatus  was  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  place  of  L.  Caecilius,  who  was*  slain 
in  an  engagement  against' the  Senones,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  An- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  ovaiio  of  Curius  over  the 
Lncanians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
437)  belonged  either  to  a  a  205  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  b.  c.  275  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul 
a  second  time.  Pyrrhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  army,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
Beneventum  and  in  the  Amsinian  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  bad 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, b.  c.  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lncanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  arm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  when  needed,  for  in  B.  c  272 
he  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents.  The  ambassadors  found  him  on  his  farm, 
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jetted  their  presents  with  the  words,  that  he  pre- 
ferred ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold,  to 
possessing  it  himself.    He  was  celebrated  down  to 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimen*  of 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  conquest  of  tbo  Sabines  lands  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  he  refused  to  take 
more  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it  was  probably 
on  that  occasion  that  the  republic  rewarded  bin 
with  a  house  and  500  jugere  of  bind.    He  is  said 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  two 
grooms,  when  he  went  out  as  the  commander  of 
Roman  armies,  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  tie 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowry  for 
his  daughter.    But  such  reports,  especially  the 
latter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations,  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  time  of  Curius,  appeared  to  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  sufficient  to  live 
at  all ;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  hit 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  may  hare 
given  it  to  her  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  fa- 
ther's merits.    Dentatus  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  be  has 
acquired  no  less  fame  from  the  useful  works  he 
constructed  than  from  his  victories  over  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Samnites,  and  from  his  habits  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Rome.    In  B.  c  272,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  built  an  aqnacduct  (Anien&is  Veto*), 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 
the  city.    The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  booty 
which  he  had  made  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
Two  years  Inter  ho  was  appointed  duumvir  to  su- 
perintend the  building  of  the  aquaeduct,  but  five 
days  after  the  appointment  he  died,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  completing  his  work.  (Frontin.*/* 
Aquaeduct.  i.  6 ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  JIL  33.)  He 
was  further  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Reate  io 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  for  he  dug  a  canal  (or 
canals)  from  lake  Velinus  through  the  rocks,  and 
thus  carried  its  water  to  a  spot  where  H  falls 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  river  Nar 
(Nera).    This  fall  is  the  still  celebrated  fall  of 
Terni,  or  the  cascade  dello  Marmorc.    The  Res- 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  considerable  district 
of  excellent  arable  land,  which  was  called  Ro*cx 
(Cic  ad  Att.\v.  15,  pro  Scuttr.  2  ;  Serv.  ad  An. 
vii.  712.)    A  controversy  has  recently  been  raised 
by  Zumpt  {Alhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akademie  for 
1336,  p.  155,  &c.)  respecting  the  M\  Curius,  who 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  Ia 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reate  en- 
gaged in  a  law-suit  with  Intcramna,  whose  terri- 
tory was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  while 
the  territory  of  Reate  was  benefited  by  iL  Zumpt 
naturally  asks  "how  did  it  happen  that  Interamna 
did  not  bring  forward  its  complaints  till  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  the  construction  of  the 
canal?"  and  from  the  apparent  impossibilty  of 
finding*  proper  answer,  ho  ventures  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  canal  from  lake  Velinus  was  a  pri- 
vate undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  that 
M\  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  ac  GO,  was  the 
author  of  the  undertaking.    But  our  ignorance  of 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  nnd  Reate  before 
the  time  of  Cicero,  does  not  prove  that  there 
were  no  such  quarrels  previously,  though  a  long 
period  might  elapse  before,  perhaps  owing  to  some 
unfavourable  season,  the  grievance  was  feh  by  In* 
Thus  we  find  that  throughout  the  mi* 
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die  ages  and  eren  down  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitants  of  Reato  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
ramna  (Terni)  had  from  time  to  time  very  serious 
disputes  about  the  canal.  (J.  H.  WestphaL  Die 
Hotn.  Campagntt  p.  130.  Comp.  Li  v.  EpU.  11 — 14  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19;  Oros.  iii.  23,  iv.  2 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  5, 
1 4  ;  Floras,  LIU;  Val.  Max.  it.  3.  §  5,  vi.  3.  §  4  ; 
Varro,  L.  L.  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  20, 
Apophih.  Imper.  1,  CaL  mai.  2 ;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xvi. 
73,  xviii.  4  ;  Zonaras,  viii.  6  ;  Cic.  Brut.  14,  de 
Semect.  1 3,  1G,  de  Re  PubL  iii.  28,  de  Amkit.  5,  1 1  ; 
II (.rut.  Carm.  i.  12.  37,  &c. ;  Juvcn.  xi.  78,  &c  ; 
Appul.  Ay<Aog.  p.  431,  ed.  Bosscha.)       [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Cakcilius 
Dkntkr,  was  consul  in  ac.  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Scnones  and  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Curiua  Den  tat  us.  (Li v.  EpU.  12  ;  Oros.  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  1 9  ;  Fast.  SicuL)  Fischer  in  his  Romisch. 
ZeiUafcln  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  a  r.  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  again  as  con- 
sul. Drumann  (Geseh.  Rums,  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 

Cund  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
d  the  proctorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Li  v.  x.  22,  xxii.  35),  and  Drumann's  ob- 
jection thus  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Cablilii'.h  Dkntkr,  was  praetor  in  ac. 
182,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province.  (Lir. 
xxxix.  56,  xl.  1 .) 

3.  M.  Caxcllius  Dkntkr,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  a.  c.  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(Lir.  xlii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  LI'VIUS.  1.  C.  Livins  Dkntkr, 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
sinus  Regillcnsis  in  B.C.  348.  (Fast) 

2.  M.  Livius  Dkntkr,  was  consul,  in  n.  < .  302, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Aequians  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  n.  c  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff,  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
Decius,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  voluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Livius  Dcntcr  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Liv.  x.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'HIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(a J  Alt.  v.  20)  calls  nobilis  sui generis,  was  primus 
pilus  under  M.  Bibulus,  in  b.  c  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  Amanus.  [L.  S.  ] 

DEO  (At;u;).  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Dem.  47;  Aristoph.  Plut.  515;  Soph. 
Antig.  1121;  Orph.  Hymn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  988;  Callim.  Hymn,  iu  Cer.  133;  SchoL  ad 
TheocrU.  viL  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
Dciois,  Deoi'ne,  or  Dei'one,  is  therefore  given  to 
Demeter's  daughter,  Persephone.  (Ov.  Met  vi. 
114;  Athen.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (Avo^tytia),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
eas, a  bronze  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantineia.    (Paus.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERG  Y'LLIDAS  (A«p*vAAi««).  1.  A  Spar- 
tan, was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
a.  c  411  to  excite  the  citieB  there  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydus 
and  Lampsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
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under  Strombichides.    (Thuc.  viii.  CI,  62.)  In 
b.  c.  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Pharnabazus  and  TUsaphcrnes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Lysander.    In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satrapess  of  the  province.  [Mama; 
Mkidias.]    As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Pharnabazus  &«d  marched  into  Bi- 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  ho  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersoncsus  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  said  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Pharna- 
bazus, and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.    Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atarncus,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.    Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphernes  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  a.  c.  397,  ambassadors  camo 
to  Sparta  from  the  lonians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  ("aria,  where  the  satraps  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabazus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Dercyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.    A  trucu 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  tho 
requisitions.   In  B.  c.  396,  when  Agcsilaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  tho  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphernes.    After  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  home.     In  n.  < .  394  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  newB  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agcsilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophou 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  mortifications  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
(so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  I>icL  of  Ant.  p.  597 .)     He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterized  by  roughness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
"Scythus"  and  44  Sisyphus,"  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Athcnaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  HeJl.  iii  1.  §§  8—28,  U.  M  I 
—20,  4.  §  6,  iv.  3.      1—3,  Anal.  v.  6. ,  JT K ; 
Diod.  xiv.  38  :  Plut,  Lyc.  15 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  500,  c; 
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2.  A  Spartan,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Pyrrhus  when  he  invaded  Sparta  in  a  c.  '272  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Cleonymus  on  the  throne. 
[Chklwonis  ;  Clsonymus.]  Plutarch  records 
an  apophthegm  of  Dercyllidas  on  this  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  invader:  '*  If  he  is  a  god,  wc 
fear  him  not,  for  wc  are  guilty  of  no  wrong  ;  if  a 
man,  we  are  as  good  as  he."  (Plut.  Apophth.  Lac 
toI.  ii.  p.  128,  cd.  Tauchn.;  Plut.  Pt/rrk.  2fi,  where 
the  saving  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandricidas.)  [E.E.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AtpirvAAloar),  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  Pinto's  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  also  on  the  u  Timaeus,',  neither 
of  which  haa  come  down  to  us.  (Fabric  Jl&L 
Crate,  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Harles,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (A«p*cvAoj, 
&4pKvMosy,  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
bassy  of  ten,  in  which  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  b.  c.  347-  In  b.  c. 
346,  the  same  ambassadors  appear  to  have  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  (See  the 
Argnment  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fals.  fjeg.  p.  336  ; 
Aesch.  de  Fain.  hy.  p.  41  ;  Thirwall's  Greect. 
vol.  v.  p.  356  ;  comp.  the  decree  «/>.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  235;  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  145.)  Der- 
cylm  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  (M  rovs  'Am^ktiWcu),  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
Phocis,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
Philocmtes,  and  to  attend  the  Arophictyonic  coun- 
cil that  wns  about  to  be  convened  on  the  affairs  of 
Phocis.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalcis  in  Euboca,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  DcrcyhiB  returned  to  Athens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  the  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg.  pp. 40,  46,  c. Ctea.  p. 
65 ;  Dem.  de  Car.  p.  237,  de  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  360, 
379.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  Dercylus  whom  Plutarch 
mentions  as  "  general  of  the  country"  (tow  M  tVJj 
Xwpas  arparrryov,  in  B.  c.  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Munychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peimeeus,  Dercylus 
formed  a  design  to  seize  him,  but  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Phocion  in  rain  of  Nicanor's  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plut  Phoe.  32;  Nep.  PAoc  2 ;  Droysen,  Gesch. 
der  Nachf.  Alex.  p.  223)  [  &  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  {A<pk4\os, 
ArpKuAXot),  a  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men- 
tioned several  times  in  connexion  with  Agias,  the 
hitter  being  a  different  person  prolmbly  from  the 
author  of  the  N0W01,  with  whom  Mcineke  identi- 
fies him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  Der- 
cylus referred  to :  1.  'ApyoXucd.  2.  'IraAiicd. 
.*;.  AlroKiKa,  4.  Kr/fffii.  5.  Sarvputd,  appa- 
rently on  the  fables  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  IT*pl 
opuv.  7.  Tltpl  \lOu-v.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut.  Par.  Min.  17,  38, 
deFluv.  8,  10,  19,  22;  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  139,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Schol.  ad  Eur. 
Trend.  14  ;  Meineke,  J  list.  Crii.  Com.  Oraee.  p. 
417.)  [E.  E.] 

DK'RCYNUS  (A»>ukov),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  10.' 
Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  him  Bergion.   [L.  S.] 
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DERDA3  (Af'^ov),  a  Macedonian  ehieftaia, 
who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiceas  II, 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athena  entered  lt.o 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  would  seem,  rf 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdiceas. 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  ad  rice,  of  Potidaea,  sad 
the  foundation  of  Olynthua.  The  Athenian  general* 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  events  acted  fart 
while  against  Perdiccaa  with  them.  (Thac  L  S7 
— 59.)  Derdaa  himself  probably  died  about  lia 
time,  as  we  hear  of  his  brothers  in  his  pan 
(c.  59),  one  of  whom  Pausunias  prohablr  wss. 
(c  61.)  [A.ILC] 

DERDAS  (Ae>5ar),  n  prince  of  Elymia  or  ED- 
meia,  and  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  cos- 
sin  of  Perdiceas  II.  mentioned  above.  As  be  sad 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Amvntas  II.  [a* 
.  154, b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Olynttt*. 
e  zealously  and  effectually  aided  the  Spartans  n 
their  war  with  that  state,  from  b.  c  382  ts  373. 
(Xcn.  Hell.  v.  2,  3  ;  Died.  xr.  19-23.)  We  ksn 
from  Thcopompus  (ap.  Athen.  x.  p.  436,  d.),  UbI 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Olynthians,  bat  n 
does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  ;  nor  is  it  oartsas 
whether  he  is  the  same  Derdas  to  whom  Arist** 
alludes.  (Pulii.  v.  1 0,  ed.  Bekk.)  Derdas.  whose 
sister  Pbila  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Philip,  was 
probably  a  different  person,  though  of  the  sua* 
family.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.)  [E.E.] 

DERRHI ATIS  (A.dA»dvt$),  a  surname  of  Ar- 
temis, which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  (Pas. 
Ui.  20.  §7.)  [L.S.J 

DESIDF/RIUS,  brother  of  Magnentius,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  patu 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  his  position 
was  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  massacred  si 
his  relutions  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  fsl&s* 
into  the  power  of  his  rival,  perished  by  his  own 
hands.  According  to  Zonaras,  however,  Da- 
rius was  not  actually  killed,  but  only  grievoasly 
wounded,  and  upon  his  recovery  surrendered  to 
Constantius.  No  genuine  medals  of  this  print; 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9;  Julian,  Oral,  fraf.; 
Chron.  Alcxond.  p.  680,  ed.  1615;  Eckhek  vsl 
viii.  p.  124.J  [W.R.] 

DESILA  US  (Aeo-(Aaos),    a  statuary,  whose 
Doryphoms  and  wounded  Amazon  are  mention^ 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  1  9.  §  15).  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  MiiUcr,  that  the  msm 
is  a  corruption  of  Vtesiiaut ;  but,  on  the  coatrary, 
the  wounded  Amazon  in  the  Vatican,  which  they 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  CtosilaUt,  is  proba- 
bly copied  from  the  Amnzon  of  Desilaiis.  (R©**. 
KutistUatt.  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [Crxsilas,]  [P.*] 
DESPOENA  (at'ffToiro),  the  ruling  goddess  or 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divini- 
ties, such  as  Aphrodite  (Theocrit  xv.  100),  De- 
meter  (Aristoph.  Thcsm.  286),  and  Persephooe. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6  ;  comp.  Pxrski'hovt.)  [L.S.] 
DEUCALION  (AeuKoAW).    1.  A  son  of  Pro- 
metheus and  Clymene.     He  was  king  in  Phthta, 
and  married  to  Pyrrha.     When  Zeus,  after  tlx- 
treatment  he  had  received  from  Lycaon,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  degenerate  race  of  men  who 
inhabited  the  earth,  Deucalion,  on  the  advice  of 
his  father,  built  a  ship,  and  carried  into  it  store* 
of  provisions;  and  when  Zens  sent  a  flood  all  over 
Hellas,  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha  alone  were  saved.    After  their 
ship  had  been  Hoe  ting  nbout  for  i«uiv  days,  it  land- 
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ed,  according  to  the  common  tradition,  on  mount 
Parnassus;  others  made  it  land  on  mount  Othrys 
in  Thessaly,  on  mount  Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  ix.  64  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Edoy.  vL  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  These  differ- 
ences in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  but  local 
traditions  ;  in  the  same  manner  it  was  believed  in 
several  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrra  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Megarus, 
a  son  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Gerania  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  1)  ;  and  tho  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  tho  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoroia. 
(Paus.  x.  6.  §2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyxius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Deucalion  might  entertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  that  Zeus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.  Tho  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  in- 
terpreting the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
stones  of  tho  earth  ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  nbode  at  Opus  ( Pi  ml. 
OL  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425  ;  Schol. 
cui  Find.  Of.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  Bhcwn.  Concerning  the  whole 
story,  see  Apollod.  L  7.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  260,  iec- 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  i.  IB.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrrha  the  father  of  Hellen,  Amphictyon, 
Protogeneia,  and  others.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  435) 
states,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha. 

2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  father  of  Idomcneus  and  Molus. 
(Horn.  //.  xiii.  451  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  173  ;  Serv.  ad  Am. 
iii.  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (Vol.  Flacc.  i.  366;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thcspius. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (  Horn. 
//.  xx.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

DKVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Intcrcidona,  and  De- 
verra — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  tho  mo- 
ther against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  Tho  night 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  tho  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bolic actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 
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from  entering  the  house,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilized  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  corn  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (Augustin,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  vi.  9  ;  Hartung,  Die  Hclig.  der  Homer,  ii. 
p.  175.)  [L.  S.] 

DEXA'MENUS  (Af{4woy),  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  Dura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  large  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  102;  Etyraol.  M.  $.  r.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olcnus,  and 
the  father  of  Deiuneira,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexameuus,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  DeTancira's  hand,  and 
her  father  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  Deianeira  is  usually 
allied  a  daughter  of  Ocneus,  but  Apollodorus  (ii.  5. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenus,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolvte.  [L.  S.J 

DEXPCRATES  (A«{ucp<injs),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tled "T<p'  iavrQv  v\avti^(voi  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  (*.  r.)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Mcinekc,  Frag.  Com. 
Grace  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Al{Mnros),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Gela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  n.  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentincs,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  Gela, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Gela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiii.  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^nnror),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  (>.  r.  Kwpviccuot)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  &no-avp6s,  and  Eudocia  (p.  132)  has  pre- 
served the  titles  of  four  others,  viz.  'Avraropvo- 
61HTK0V,  &t\dpyvpoi,  'l<rroptoypdipos,  and  AmSixa- 
fuTwvoi.  Mcineke  in  his  Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Grace. 
has  overlooked  this  poet,  [L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Atynror),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Nco- 
Plntonic  philosopher  Iamblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  tho  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dexippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  fivo.,  under  the 
title  of  M  Quaestionum  in  Categorias  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Fcliciano,"and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Frae- 
dicum.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
At^lmrou  <fH\o(r6<pov  IWarurtKoo  riv  «'*  Ta* 
'Api<rToT«Aoi/f  KarrryopLas  'Anoptuv  rt  «tal  Avatw 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavours  at  the 
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aame  time  to  refute  the  objections  of  Plotinus. 

(Plotin.  Ennead.  vi.  1,  2,  3  ;  comp.  Simplic.  ad 

Arid.Cattg.(o\.\,tL.\  Tretzes,  Chiliad,  ix.  I  list. 

274.) 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  text  ore  to  be  found  in 
Iriarte.  Cod.  Bill.  Matrii.  Culalog.  pp.  135,  274, 
fee.,  and  from  tiwM  we  learn  thnt  there  are  other 
dialogue*  of  Dexippus  on  similar  subjects  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript.  (Fabric.  BM.  Gr.  iii.  pp. 
254,  486,  v.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXJPPl'S  (At(imroi),  called  also  Dutrippiu, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  n.  c.  (Suid.  t.  r.  A*£«it»oj.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria(B.c  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sous,  Mausolus  and  Pixodarus,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomnus  should  cense  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.   (Suid.  ibid.)    He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.    He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patient*.   (Galen,  De  Secta 
Opt.  c  14,  vol  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  I.  M  Mppocr. 
"  De  Rat.  VkL  in  Morb.  And."  c  24,  Comment, 
fit.  c.  38,  and  Comment.  IV.  c.  5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
70:i,  744  ;  De  Venae  Sect.  adr.  Erasutr.  c.  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  182.)    He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Si/mpot. 
vii  1 )  and  Aulas  Gellius  (xvii.  1 1 )  in  the  contro- 
versy thnt  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet     [W.  A.  G.] 


DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historinn,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
miis.  (Biickh,  Corp.  Intcript.  i.  n.  380,  p.  439, 
&c.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus  Aure- 
linn,  and  Probus,till  about  a.  D.  280.  (Eunap.  VU 
J'orphyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con 
temporaries  and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  a.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  anc 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeus 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp 
Exe.  de  Bell.  Scyth.  p.  26,  &c ; 
O'allien.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (Bibl  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  n*r&  'A\4tat&po¥,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Citron.  1 .)  2.  Siuro/iar  ferropiwdV, 
or  as  Eunapius  (p.  58)  calls  it,  xpovacr\  laropic^ 
was  a  chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  A.  n. 
268.    It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 
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twelfth  being  quoted  by  Stephanas  of  Byxaatisn 
(*.  v.  *EXoupo»),  and  it  ia  frequently  referred  to  tj 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  (Lamprk. 
Ale*.  Sev.  49  ;  Capitolin.  A/ajrimin.  Jmm.  6,  Tm 
(lord.  2,  9,    MaJtm.  et  lialbin.  1  ;  Treb.  P*> 
GoJtien.  15,    Trig.   Tyr.  32,   Claud.  12;  cjsj?. 
Evagrius,  Hud,  Eccies.  t.  24.)    3.  XriAw.  tr.t 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythk* 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought.    It  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brosgfct » 
a  close  by  Aurelian.     Photius  praitet  the  ftrk 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  especially  in  the  tLkd 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  second  Thocrdidrt ; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  frir- 
ments  still  extant  shew,  that  his  style  Ku  sL 
faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.    The  foe 
mcnts  of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  coosidcnUj 
increased  in  modern  times  by  the  discoveries  of  L 
Mai  {Collect.  Script.  Vet.  iL  p.  319,  Ac),  bin 
jeen  collected  by  I.  Fiekker  and  Niebuhr  a 
lirst  volume  of  the  Scriptore*  Historiae  Bjaamta*. 
Bonn,  1829,  8to.  [L.  S.) 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  mAcu 
i  a.  d.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plia.  Ep* 
14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  ( Epior.  vn.  27.) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.     [L  &] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMI'TIUS,  was  consul  ins.* 
196,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severn*,  who  i?- 
pointed  him  procfect  of  the  city.  (Spartian.  Senr. 
8;  Fasti.)  [LS.) 

DIA  ( A/a),  a  daughter  of  Deioneos  and  ihf 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Schol.  ad  rind.  Pytk.  iL  29.)  U« 
father  is  also  called  Eioneus.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  StM 
ad  Apollon.  Wind.  iii.  62.)  By  Ixion,  or  mx^ 
ing  to  others  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  155).  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  received  his 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  when  bt 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  her 
MusO  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  (  Eustath.  *d  Hmm. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mvthical  peisnti:  * 
of  this  name.  ( Schol.  ad  rind.  (X  i.  144;  Tsrtt 
ad  Lycoph.  480.)  Dia  is  also  used  as  s  sanam* 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  temples  Mtiit 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sicyoo.  (Strab.  vu.  p. 
382;  Jaus.  iL  13.  §  3.)  [L  &] 

DIADEM A'TUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Cttdiu 
Metellus,  consul  in  b.  c.  117. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS  or  DIADCMEN'^ 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  son  of  M.  Gpelius  Mscrisa 
and  Nonia  Cclsa,  was  born  on  the  1 9th  of  Sep*w>- 
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ber,  a.  d.  208.  When  his  father  was  elevated  » 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla  *  4> 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumenianus  recrivei 
the  titles  of  ttu-sar,  Princeps  Jurcmtvtii,  Autmm** 
and  eventually  of  Impcrator  and  Avamtw  slv. 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagabalus,  he  was  sent  w  ths 
charge  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  but  «s 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  same  usat 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
passing  beauty  by  Lampridius,  who  declares,  tLst 
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\n  shone  resplendent  like  a  heavenly  i tar/ and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  looked  upon  him  on  account  of 
hie  surpassing  grace  and  comeliness.  From  his 
maternal  grandfather  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenus,  which  upon  hi*  quasi-adoption  into 
the  family  of  the  Antonines  was  changed  into 
Diaduraenianus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  4,  17,  19. 
34,  38-40;  Herodian.  v.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumen. ; 
Capitolin.  Motrin.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

DI AETHUS  (Afot0o$),  the  anthor  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (iiL 
175).  [L.8.] 

DIAEUS  (Afoior),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas  of  Lacedacmon  as  general  of 
tho  Achaean  league  in  B.  c.  150.  Menalcidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Calibrates  with  a  capital 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicrathm, 
No.  4,  p.  5G9,  b.] ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
•juarrel  with  Lacedaeinon.    The  Lacedaemonians 
had  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  pos- 
session of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaean*.    This  answer  Diaeus  so  far  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.    Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citizens.    These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Call  icra  tea, 
who  died  by  the  way.    Tho  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  by  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  all,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.    War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  a  c  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
again  general  in  &  c  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.    When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Dtaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
laus,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Achaeans,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume  his 
authority.    The  number  of  his  army  ho  swelled 
with  emancipated  slaves,  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
•ending  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Megara 
and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
Jle  himself  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  offer 
terms,  but  Diaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philinus  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mummius  before  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
in  a  c  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  bad  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Mkxalcidas.] 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  xL  2, 4, 5,  9 ;  Paus.  viL  12,&c; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  E.] 
D I  A'GORAS  ( Atayipasy,  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Teleclytus,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Melos 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (dfffsor).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  G ruber's  AUgem.  Encydop. 
xxiv.  pp.439 — 448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who 
taught  about  B.  c  436.    But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Baccbvlides  (about  B.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  been  already  observed  by 
Brandis.  (Getch.  d.  Griecli.  Rom.  Philoo.  i.  p.  341.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Melos 
was  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Oral.  adv.  Grate,  p.  164,  a.)     Lobeck  {Agluoph. 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modern  critics  who- 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagoras  is 
uncertain.    According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesius  and  Suidas,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  bad  fallen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (b.  c.  411), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,  may  be  incorrect.  The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  tho  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacehylidcs.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  (jkr^oro,  /mXi),  xcudVey,  eyicei/ua,  and 
dithyrambs.    Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Argos,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nicodorus,  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third  upon  the 
Mantineians.    Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodorus,  who  was  celo- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  avroiKurftis  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  ( Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterik.  L  2,  p.  89, 
i.  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  of  Argos  was  probably 
A  porson  of  tome  poll 
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brated  as  a  statesman  and  lawgiver  in  his  native 
place,  and  lived,  according  to  Perizonins  (ad  Aelian. 
V.  H.  ii.  23),  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state- 
ment, declines  any  further  discussion  of  this  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  (dfotr  ix690"  Aurytpay).  But  still  he  in- 
forms us,  that  Diagoras  assisted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  Wachsmuth  {Hellen.  Alterlh,  i.  2,  p. 90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  find  Diagoras  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.  c 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well-known  character ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
tb,e  poet  docs  so  in  order  to  remind  his  hearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  his  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
goras. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteen  years 
later,  b.  c.  41 1,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodorus  (xiii. 
G)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law- 
suit about  impiety  (StaSo\jjs  Tvxd*  dcefit/a), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight  Religion  seems  to  haTe  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  &  c.  416,  Mclos 
had  been  conqnered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
token  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  de- 
mocratical party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bernhardy,  Gesch.  d. 
Grieck  Lit.  i.  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings  and  especially 
of  his  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irrcligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feeling.  (Philodetnus  in  the  Hcrctdanem. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  1G4.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
dtrd6*ia  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  offence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods ;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  n  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  iB  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  /.  c.  p.  44.5.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  affairs.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 


several  very  characteristic  anecdotes.  For  example, 
on  his  flight  from  Athens  by  sea  to  Pal  lone  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  on  hearing  hi*  fcUow- 
passangcrs  say,  that  this  storm  was  sent  them  by 
the  gods  as  a  punishment,  because  they  had  an 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoras  shewed  them  other 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were  straggling 
with  the  same  storm  without  having  a  Diagoras  on 
board.  (Cic  de  Nat,  Dear.  iii.  37.)  This  and 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  59)  accurately 
describe  the  relation  in  which  our  philosopher 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  he  maintained 
his  own  position  with  great  firmness,  and  perhaps 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldness  than  was 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fact,  that  ke 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  &Q*o$  in  an- 
tiquity. Many  modern  writers  maintain  that  this 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  because  be 
merely  denied  the  direct  interference  of  tiod  with 
the  world ;  but  though  atheists,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  existed,  and  in  that 
sense  Diagoras  was  certainly  not  an  atheist,  yet 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  human  mode  of  acting, . 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  as 
other  than  an  atheist.  In  the  eulogy  on  his  friend 
Nicodorus  he  sang 

Kurd  Saifwra  teal  rixav  ta   irirra  fiporokca- 

ItCTtKtlTCU. 

But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  Diagoras,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  was  begin- 
ning to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
popular  belief.  The  trial  of  those  who  had  broken 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  the  profanation  of 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Alcibiadet, 
arc  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbelief  nour- 
ished by  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and  by 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  appear  very 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  at  Athens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Diagoras  paid  no  regard  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  he  may 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  but  he  also  ventured 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institutions  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  many 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  them.  These 
at  least  are  the  points  of  which  the  ancients  accuse 
him  (Craterus,  ap.  SchoL  Aristnpk,  Lc. ;  Tarrhaeus, 
ap.  Said. ;  Lysias  c.  Andocid,  p.  214  ;  Joseph,  e. 
Apian,  ii.  37  ;  Tatian,  adv.  Grtuc.  p.  164,  a.),  and 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on  the  mys- 
teries, mentions  the  decree  passed  against  Diagoras. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  accurate  in- 
formation, we  can  discover  political  motives  through 
all  these  religious  disputes.  Diagoras  was  a  Me- 
lian, and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Doric  race ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  which  was 
hated  by  Athens  and  had  only  recently  given  up 
its  alliance  with  Athens ;  the  Dorians  and  Ionian* 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  various  points  of 
their  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hostility  was  kin* 
died  into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  time  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  which  his  enemies 
hod  made  upon  him.  He  was  therefore  punished 
by  Strlitcusi*,  that  is  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
psepbisroa  was  engraved  on  a  column,  promising  a 
prize  for  his  head,  nud  one  talent  to  the  person 
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who  should  bring  hit  dead  body  to  Athens,  and 
two  talents  to  hhn  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
to  the  Athenians.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1013, 
1073;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  Melnnthius,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
phisma.  That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  great  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  hhn,  we  may  infer  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree as  having  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prixe  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant  Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  wore  instigated  by  their  leaders,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acts  of  violence.  The 
mere  fact  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoras  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  all  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallcne"  in 
Ach;iia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Lace  dae- 
mon from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponncsian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
lene  in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diatoms.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
passion  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
those  who  had  upset  the  Hcrmac.  (Wachsmuth, 
I.e.  i.  2,  p.  192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph,  p.  240,  &c)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoras,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  accusation  and  its  alleged  cause,  leads  us  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  wore 
suspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suidas  states, 
he  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  Qpvyioi  xbyot^f  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  argu- 
ments. This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Democritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  X&yot  ♦pif-yios  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  sec  Lo- 
beck,  Agtaaph.  p.  369,  &c),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  raythuses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent mysteries  within  the  circle  of  hiB  investiga- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age  can- 

*  This  statement  is  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
of  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av.  L  c  icol  tows  Mrf  sTcSiooWa;  U*K- 

*t*  Suidas  calls  it  row;  iwowvpyt^tJVTa^  \6yovs, 
an  explanation  of  which  has  been  attempted  by 
r,p.  445. 
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|  not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy had  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phaenomena  in  nature;  and,  start' 
ing  from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  all.  His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship.  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  sophists,  which  is  carica- 
tured by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods ;  and  some  isolated  statements  that 
have  come  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis- 
cliarged  the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Argos  he  said  :  bci »,  dcot  npd  irav- 
toj  ipyov  viifia  <pp*S  tiictpr&ravt  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost  Horn.  IV  in  prim.  Epist.  ad  Co- 
rinth. Op.  v.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fate  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.  (Fabric.  BM.  Graec  ii.  p. 
654,  &c. ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  i.  p.  1203 ; 
Thiunemann,  in  F'ulleborn's  Bcitrage  zur  Gesch. 
der  Pkiloi.  xi.  p.  15,  &c. ;  D.  L,  Mounter,  Dispu- 
taiio  de  Diagora  Meltiy,  Roterod.  1838.)  [A.  S.J 
DIA'GORAS  (Aucy6pas)t  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  H.  N.  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  b.  a,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistratus  (apud  Dioscor.  Dn  Mat.  Med.  ir. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  perhaps  be  the  natire  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Gloss.  Hippocr.  p. 
306.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  ( tetrab.  ii.  serin.  3,  c.  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (Diblioth.  Ara- 
bico-Uisp.  Esc.  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  tho  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [W.A.G.] 

DIA'GORAS  ( Ataytpat),  the  son  of  Damagetus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Eratidac  at  Ialysus  in  Rhodes, 
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was  renr  celebrated  for  his  own  victories,  and 
those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  the  Grecian 
grimes.  He  was  descended  from  Dumagetus,  king 
of  Ialysus,  and,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
Messeninn  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Damagbtus.] 
The  family  of  the  Eratidne  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  b.  a  660,  but  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Diagoras  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  four  tiroes  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemenn,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  bad  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  wspiooWaijr,  that  is,  one  wh<S  bad  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob- 
tained many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegina,  Megnra,  Pellene,  and  Rhode  s. 
,  There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoras  which  displays 
most  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  sons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damagctus,  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car- 
ried tbeir  father  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con- 
grntulated  him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
human  happiness.  The  fame  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
( (H.  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidus  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Dingoras  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Cali.iclbk.  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
<  Mympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad.  (b.c.  464.) 
Pindar's  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  which  were 
realized  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [Doribvs.]  (Pind. 
OL  vii.  and  Schol, ;  Paus.  vi.  7.  §  1  ;  Cic.  Tusc  i. 
4(5 ;  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii.  9.  §  3  ;  Clinton,  F.  II. 
pp.  *J54,  255  ;  Krause,  Ofymp.  p.  269,  (,'ytnn.  u, 
JVnn.  i.  p.  259,  ii.  p.  743.)  [P.  8.] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  about  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Scxtilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  (dies 
scrrorum  ;  Fest.  s.  v.  servorum  dies ;  Plut.  Quaest. 
Rom.  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  early 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  l>een  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognized  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Liv.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54 ;  Sallust,  Jug.  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tullius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.    (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 

.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal woi>liippcrs  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  a*  we 
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know  that  the  Aventine  was  first  occupied  by  thf 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  transplanted  to  Room 
(Serr.  ad  Aen.  vii.  657 ;  Dionys.  iii.  4  3),  and  as  it  is 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  decern  viral  legislation 
the  Aventine  wns  aligned  to  the  plebeians,  and 
that  the  law  ordaining  this  assignment  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys.  x.  32;  Liv.  iii 
54),  it  seems  clear  that  Diana's  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Latins  on  their 
becoming  plebeians  and  that  she  was  worshipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  taking  any 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  honour 
of  her.  Varro  (de  L.  L.  v.  74)  moreover  expressly 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  Diana  had 
come  from  the  Sabines.  Now,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  differ  in  any  es- 
sential point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  we  may 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  corresponded  to  the 
Sabine  or  I*ntin  Diana?  Diana  loved  to  dweQ  is 
groves  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wells;  she  in- 
spired men  with  enthusiasm  and  madness ;  she 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  beings  so  much, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  ber  temple,  and 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Horat.  Epist.  ii.  1. 
454  ;  Plut.  Qtuust.  Rom.  3 ;  Fest  s.  v.  Juvenilia; 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  16)  ;  and  these  charac- 
teristics at  once  shew  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fauna  Fatua.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  faci  that  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identify  Diana 
with  the  Greek  Artemis  for  Fauna  Fatua  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Picus  and  Faunas  that  Anemia 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartung,  Die  Retig.  der  Rom.  ii. 
p.  207,  &c  i  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  L  p.  367, 
&c.)  [L.  8,} 

DIAS  (A/aj),  of  Ephrsns,  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  belongvJ 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefore  considered  a 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  rhetorician.  When  be  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  towards  Greece,  be 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  accompany  him 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  was  an  honourable 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
liberty  at  home.  (PhUostr.  Pit  Sophist.  L  3.)  [L.S.J 

DI  AULUS(AfairAof),  an  individual,  apparency 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  ■ 
mentioned  by  Martial  (Epigr.  i.  31.  48)  as  baring 
been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  having  become  af- 
terwards a  bearer  in  funerals  (ttspUio).  [W.A.G.] 

DIBUTADES,  of  Sicvon,  was  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  modelling  in  relief,  which  an 
accident  first  led  him  to  practise,  in  conjunction 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  story  is,  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover'*  bee 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Dibn- 
tades  filled  in  the  outline  with  clay,  and  thus  made 
a  face  in  relief,  which  he  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nymphaeum 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius.  (Ptia. 
H.N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  Dibntades 
invented  the  colouring  of  plastic  works  by  adding  a 
red  colour  to  them  (from  the  existing  works  of 
this  kind  it  seems  to  have  been  red  sand),  or  mo- 
delling them  in  red  chalk;  and  also  that  he  *u 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  gut- 
ter tiles  of  the  roofs  of  buildings,  at  first  in  low 
relief  (protypa),  and  afterwards  in  high  relief 
(ectypa).  Pliny  adds  M  Hinc  et  fasti gia  templonun 
orta,"  that  is,  the  terra  cotta  figures  which  Diba- 
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fades  was  said  to  bare  invented,  were  used  to  or- 
nament the  pediment*  of  templet.  (See  Diet,  of 
Ant.  t.  v.  Fastigium.)  [P.  S-] 

DICAEARCHUS  (AucaiapXos),  an  Actolian, 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  several 
embassies,  and  afterwards  engnged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con- 
quer the  Cyclades,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to  carry  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
altars  to  'Aai&tia  and  Uapai'oula,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xviii.  37,  xx.  10,  xxiL 
14  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  12 ;  Diod.  Excerpt.  de  Vxrt.  et  ViL 
p.  572 ;  Brandstater,  Die  GetchickL  des  Aetol. 
Latirtes,  p.  273.)  [L.  S.] 

DICAKARCHUS  (  Atxaiapxos).    I.  A  cele- 
brated  Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus.    He  was  the  son  of  one  Phcidias, 
and  born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  paused 
the  greater  part  of  hit  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.    He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
phrastus, to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings.   Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearchus,  Osann  (Beitr'dge  zur  Gricch. 
u.  R'6m.  Lit.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
nrchus  was  one  of  Aristotle's  younger  disciples. 
Prom  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  B.  c.  296,  and  that  he  died  about 
B.  c.  285.    Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
(Cic.  Tusc.  i.  18,  de  Off.  ii.  5 ;  Varro,  de  He  Rust. 
i.  2.)    His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.   His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
nre  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
only  sections  of  greater  ones.    The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreover,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed.   Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — 1.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
//.  iV.  ii.  65  ;  (it-minus  Elenu  Astron.  1 4.)  Sui- 
das  (.«.  v.  Aixatapxos )  mentions  Karanfrp^atis  r£v 
Iv  n«AoiroKKiJtry  ip&y,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Gcrainus  shew  that  Dicaearchus'a  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.    2.  Tqs  wtploSos  (LydtXA,  de  Metis. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).     This  work  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic  ad  Alt.  vi.  2;  enmp.  Diog.  Lae'rt.  v.  51.) 
3.  'Avaypeupj)  rrjs  'EMdSos.    A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchus ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  arc  both  un- 
worthy of  Dicaearchus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  rfji  ntpl- 


o6\>j  which  referred  to  Greece.    Buttmann  is  the 
only  modern  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  u  de  Dicaearcho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Bios  'EAAeJiof 
et  'Ayayptvpil  rijs  'EAAfttos,**  Naumburg,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  (Allgcm.  Schulztitung 
for  1833',  No.  140,  &c.)     4.  Blot  Ttjs  'EAAoooj, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus, and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections  ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearchus  wtpl  fj.ou~ 
aucrjs,  vtpl  utwaitiwv  dytiroiv,  wtpl  Aiovwriaxaiv 
dyttvwv,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work,  Bios  rrjs 
'EWdSos.    It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu- 
zer's  Mclctem.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  &c.)    We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.     The  second  gavo 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  &c  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearchus  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Bios  ttjj  'EWdSos.     To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  tis  Tpotpttviov  KardGacis, 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic  ad  AtU  vi.  2,  xiii.  31 ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)    The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Polybius ;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii.  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.   Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  Tptvo\irut6s  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141  ; 
Cic  ud  All.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.   Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1 829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximencs's  Tpindpavos 
or  Tprro\iTut6sy  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thcbans,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pcllene(Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions.   A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(/.  c.  p.  8,  &c),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  {DM.  Cod.  37)  where  an  <!8or  Attcaiap- 
Xuc6y  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  his  TpiiroAiTucd'j,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.    This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  is  based  upon 
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the  Tptwokirucis  of  Dicaearchus.   Cicero  intended 
to  make  use  of  this  work,  which  seems  to  hnve 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  his 
treatise  de  Gloria.  {Ad  AtL  xiii.  30.)    Among  his 
philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 7.  Aea&o- 
in  three  books,  which  dcri?ed  its  name  from 
the  met  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialogue 
laid  at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.  In  it  Dicaearchua 
to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal. 
(Cic.  'fuse.  i.  31.)    Cicero  {ad  AU.  xiii.  12)  when 
speaking  of  a  work  a*#pl  tyvxn*,  probably  means 
the  AtcfmtcoL.     Another  philosophical  work, — 
8.  KopivOtaitaly  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Cic  Tutc.  i,  10.)    It  is  probably  the  some  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  {de 
Off.  ii.  5),  calls  **de  Interitu  Hominum."  Some 
other  works,  such  as  UoKtrtla  Iwapriartiv  (Snid.X 
'OXvfiwttcds  dytip  or  \6yos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620), 
UavaBr\vauc6t  (SchoL  ad  Arittoph.  Vesp.  564),  and 
several  others,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Bior  tVji  'Zkk&tot.    A  work  **p\  rijs  iv 
*lKltu  Swrlas  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Ilium.    The  work  +oio>oi>  wtptaaxiv 
no  foundation  except  a  false,  reading  in  Ci- 
cero (ad  AtL  xiii.  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersen  in  his  Pkaedri  Epicurei  Fragm.  p.  11. 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
grammatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to  ' 
have  been  the  productions  of  our  philosopher,  viz. 
Ileal  'AXmdov  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  668),  and  ihro0tV«ts  t«v  EvptirlSov  kqI  %o<po- 
kAsovv  nvBvf  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Gtomctr.  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaeaichns,  a 
grammarian  of  Lace  daemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Apollonius.  {De  Pronom.  p. 
3*20.)    A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (/.  c.  p.  1,  &c), 
and  the  fragments  hare  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
mil.  Fuhr,  Dwaearchi  Mcnenii  quae  npermnt 
composite,  edita  et  illmtrata3  Darmstadt,  1841,  4  to. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus 
(de  ViL  Pythag.  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  (Hot  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.  (See  Fuhr,  I.  c,  p.  43,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
DICAEOCLKS  ( AiKataK\r}s ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (Suerpi€ai)  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaens.  (xi.  n.  508,  f.)  [E.  E.] 

D IC  AEO'G  EN  ES  ( AiKauy4vr}%),  a  Grecian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  Cyprian  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  $.  v. ; 
Aristot  Poet.  16,  with  Rittcr's  note,  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (A/iraios),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Stcph.  Bys.  $.  v.  Ahwua.)  [L.  S.] 
DICE  (Aurn),  the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hestod  {Thcog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Home  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  npproached  the 
throne  of  Zeus  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
violated  justice.  (Hcsiod.  Op.  239,  &c.)  She  was 
tho  enemy  of  all  falsehood,  and  the  protectress  of  a 
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wise  administration  of  justice  (Orph.  Hymn.  42; 
61);  and  Hesychia,  that  is,  tranquillity  of  mind,  was 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  Pyik.  viii.  1;  comp.  Apollod. 
i.  3.  $  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  1 83 ;  Diod.  v.  72.)  Site 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  councilor 
(xdp*pos  or  Iwrtpos)  of  Zeus.  (Soph.  Oed.  OA. 
1377;  Plut.  Alex.  52;  Arrinn,  Auab.  iv.  9;  Orph. 
Hymn.  61.  2.)  In  the  tragedians,  Dice  appeui 
as  a  divinity  who  severely  punishes  all  wrong, 
watches  over  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  with  the  sword 
made  for  her  by  Aesa.  (AeschyL  Ckoepk.  639, 
&c.)  In  this  capacity  she  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Erinnyes  (Aeschyl.  Eum.  510).  though 
her  businoss  is  not  only  to  punish  injustice,  but 
also  to  reward  virtue.  (AeschyL  A  gum.  773.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  personified  is  most  per- 
fectly developed  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  She  was  represented  on  the  chest  of 
Cypselus  as  a  handsome  goddess,  d  g  Adieia 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  she 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Pans.  v.  18; 
comp.  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  1172.)  [L.  S.J 

DI'CETAS  (Aurcrar),  a  Theban,  was  sent  by 
his  conn  try  men  to  Q.  Marcius  Philippua  and  the 
other  Roman  commissioners  at  Chalets  (b.  c  171) 
to  excuse  tho  conduct  of  their  state  in  having 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  went  reluctantly, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  to  the  Macedonian  cause, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Chalcis,  together  with 
Neon  and  Ismenias,  by  the  Theban  exiles  of  the 
Roman  party.  Ismenias  and  he  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  Li  res. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2:  Liv.  xiii.  38,  43,  44.)  [E.  E.] 
DICON  (AW),  the  son  of  Callimbrotns,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  Pythian 
games,  thrice  in  tho  Isthmian,  four  times  in  the 
Nemcan,  and  at  Olympia  once  in  the  boys*  foot- 
race, and  twice  in  the  men's :  be  was  therefore  a 
vtpiodoyiicns.  His  statues  at  Olympia  were  equal 
in  number  to  his  victories.  He  was  a  native  of 
Caulonia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  bnt  after 
all  his  victories,  except  the  first,  be  caused  himself; 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Svra- 
cusan.  One  of  his  Olympic  victories  was  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  n.c  384.  (Paus.  vi  3.  $  5;  A*tL 
Grace,  iv.  p.  142,  No,  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  Antk.  PaL 
xiii.  15  ;  Krause,  Olymp.  p.  271,  Gyttut.  u.  Aoo*. 
ii.  p.  755.)  [P.S.  J 

DICTA  EUS  (Airrtuos),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaeus  had  a  temple  at  Prasus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereus.  (Strah.  x.  p. 
478.)  [L,  S.] 

DICTE  (A(«rrn),  a  nymph  from  whom  mount 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  its  name. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Minos  but  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caught 
up  and  saved  in  tho  nets  {Hiervoy)  of  fishermen. 
Minos  then  desisted  from  pursuing  her,  and  ordered 
tho  district  to  be  called  the  Dictaean.  (Serv.  ad 
Aeru  iii.  171  ;  comp.  Brjtomartjs.)  [L.  S.] 
DICTYNNA.  [  Britom  artis.  ] 
DICTYS  (Anrrvs),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  614,  xii.  335;  Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  $  6.)  [L.  S.) 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  grammarians 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  ompire,  misled  probably  by  the  figments  of 
the  Alexandrian  sophists,  bolie\ ed  that  various  per* 
sons  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
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had  committed  to  writing,  in  prose  and  verse,  re- 
curd*  of  the  prkicip.il  events,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  from  these  sources  the  materials  for  his 
poem.  In  this  number  was  included  Dictys  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus,  and  his  name  is 
attached  to  a  narrative  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to six  books,  entitled  w  Dictys  Cretensis  de  Bello 
Trojano,"  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  tt  Ephemeris 
Belli  Trojani,"  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the 
loading  events  of  the  contest.  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  Gnossus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Merionos,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  made  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  bis  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself,  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffer 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
veyed it  to  their  master  Eupraxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rutilius  Rufus, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  bis  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  wbolo  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewards. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Roman  us  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius  Rufus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
author  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
MS.  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  Malclas,  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus, 
Georgius  Cedrenus,  Constantinus  Man  asses,  Jo- 
annes and  Isaacus  Tzetzes,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelinn. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  differs 
widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  arc  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle ;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care- 
fully pragmatiaed,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
Jn  style  Septimius  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 
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tote  the  ancient  models,  especially  Sallust,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Appuleius  and  Aulus  Gellius. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefatory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity? Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fabrication?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  different  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply:  1.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan. war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byzantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graccisms  ore  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
sonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fairly  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive used  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absoluto 
identity  in  particular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  wo  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 

as  spurious ;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  npon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the  % 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Perizonius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  while  others  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
Constantine,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
zonius supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  tho  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  havo  been  current, 
I  caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
|  ters,  as  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
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Cadmeian  letters  first  employed  by  the  Hellenes, 
and  finally,  availing  himself  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  discovery  in  a 
manner  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  most 
intense  curiosity.  According  to  these  views,  we 
may  suppose  the  introduction  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  first  editor  or  transcriber, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  Septimius ;  and  this  idea  is  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance,  that  some  MSS.  con- 
tain the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introduction  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  admirable  dissertation  of  Pcrixonius,  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Amst  1 70*2,  and 
inserted  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dedcrich,  the  most  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Dares],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  value, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modern  literature,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Bernoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  its  turn  to  hnve  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Guido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  published  a  ro- 
mance in  Ijitin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonnutic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confu- 
sion. The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  roost  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Cretensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognized 
as  the  editio  princcps  is  a  4  to.  in  Gothic  characters, 
containing  G8  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  UL  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modern  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Merceros,  12mo.,  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mo.  1630,  containing  a  new  recension 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  collated ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  u»um  Delphini,  4to., 
Paris,  1680 ;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4  to.  and  8vo., 
Amst.  1702,  which  held  the  first  place  until  it  was 
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superseded  by  that  of  Dederich,  8vo.  Bonn,  1835, 
which  is  very  far  superior  to  any  other,  comprising 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  collected  by  Orelli, 
among  which  will  be  found  collations  of  two  very 
old  and  important  MSS.,  one  belonging  to  St.  GaO 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  the  dis- 
sertations of  Perisonius  and  Dederich,  see  Wop- 
kens,  Adversaria  Critioa  in  LHctyn,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn's  Jahrb.fur  I'UoL 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  &c)  [  W.  R.] 

1)1  DAS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  Paeon  ia  fee 
Philip  V.,  was  employed  by  Perseus  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  younger  brother, 
Demetrius,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him.  When 
Demetrius,  aware  that  he  was  suspected  by  his 
father,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  information  of  the  design  to 
Perseus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  accusing  ha 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  resolved  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didas  as  his 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  prince  by  poison 
B.  c  181.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  com- 
manding the  Paeonian  forces  for  Perseus  in  hi* 
war  with  the  Romans,  a  c.  171.  (Liv.  xL  21— 
24,  xlii.  51,  58.)  [E.E.] 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned  un- 
til the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Cicero 
( pro  Murcn.  8)  calls  the  Didii  nori  homines.  The 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  T.  Didius  in  a.  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public no  Didius  bore  a  cognomen.         [L.  S.] 

DI'DIUS.  1.  T.  Didius,  probably  the  anther 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  was  passed 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia,  that  is,  in  a  c. 
143  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13),  in  which  year  T.  Didius 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  The 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  much  as 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italy,  where- 
as the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didiu*, 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  male  figures,  the  one 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  whip  or 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  figure  is  nakefl, 
but  likewise  armed,  and  under 


read  T.  Dkidi.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius,  and  Pighins  ( A **ai. 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectures  with  some  probability,  that 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tribuneship,  about 
about  B.  c.  138,  was  sent  as  praetor  against  the 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  reference  to 
it.  (MorelL  Thaaur.  p.  151;  Kckhcl,  Doctrin. 
Num.  v.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  Didius,  a  son  of  No.  1,  repulsed,  accord- 
ing to  Floras  (iii.  4  ;  corop.  Rufua,  Brer.  9,  and 
Ammian.  MarcelL  xxvii.  4,  where  we  read  M. 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius ),  the  Scordiscans  who 
had  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic.  in  Pimm.  25.) 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Floras,  this  victory 
was  gained  soon  or  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  consul  C.  Cato,  in  B.  c  1 14,  and  wm  followed 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  and  M.  Mi- 
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nucina  Rufus.    It  ha*,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  at  the  time  of  Cato's  defeat,  B.  c.  114,  T. 
Didius  was  praetor  of  Illyricum,  and  that  in  thit 
capacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiscans,  who,  after 
having  defeated  Cato,  ranged  over  Macedonia. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
for  in  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  Illyri- 
cum  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
presence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
would  be  rather  strange  to  find  that  T.  Didius, 
who  was  praetor  a.  c.  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
sulship till  15  years  later,  especially  as  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  his  praetor«hip, 
whereas  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  praetor- 
ship  and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cicero  (I.  c),  T.  Didius  triumphed 
or  Macedonia,  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  Illyricum  ; 
moreover,  Florus's  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  is  erroneous  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (clxx.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
Marius,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  100,  and  consequently  14 
years  later  than  the  narrative  of  Florus  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.    This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  B.  a  98  with 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.    In  this  year  the  two  con- 
buIs  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.    (Schol.  Bob. 
ad  CHc.  pro  Scj*.  p.  310;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  Seat.  64,  Philip,  v.  3.)    Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsnlship  of  Spain,  and  in  a.  c 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtibcrians. 
(Fast.  Triumph. ;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25.)  Respect- 
ing his  proconsuiship  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  Ap- 
pian (Hup.  99,  Ac),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaeans,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Tennesus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.  (Comp.  Frontin.  Strut.  L  8. 
§  5,  il  10.  $  1.)    According  to  Salluat  (ap.  Cell, 
•ii.  27  ;  comp.  Plut  Sertor.  3)  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.  Didius 
also  took  part  in  the  Manic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  be  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  89.    (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40; 
VelL  Pat  ii.  16 ;  Ov.  Fa*t.  vi.  567,  &c)  Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (.Sertor.  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  slain,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  A/Stov,  or  as  some  read  it  ♦Bio*', 
we  ought  to  read  <&oi.«t>ft>iov.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil. 
Pat.  ii  16.)    There  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refers  to  our  T.  Didius :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  doable  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Drni.  Imp.  Vil.  Pub.    From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didius  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Sail us t  L  c),  and  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  restored  or  embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  obverse 
shews  the  bead  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteius  Capita,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didius,  with 
whose  family,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.   (Eckhel,  Dodr.  Num.  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  Didius,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  a.  c  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta.   In  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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wh  ich  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  Q> 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal  (Cic.  de  Orat  ii.  47  ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Didius,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  B.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q>  Attins  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Oades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Poropeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Ponipeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didius  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caesennius  Lento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  14,  31,  40 ; 
Bell.  Hisp.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Dinns,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  b.  c.  81, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
burn  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [L.S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULIA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Didius  Com  modus  Sxvbrus 
Julianpr,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petronius  Didius  Severus  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salvius  Julian  us, 
so  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  ago  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgicn, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Cutti,  ruled  Dalmatia  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
charge ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  iu 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectus  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavins  Sulpicianus,  pracfect  of  the  city, 
father-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
Julianas,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prize.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldiers  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  his 
rival  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  bo  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  JuliauuH,  no  longer  ndding  a  small  amount* 
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shouted  that  bo  would  give  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  guards  thereupon  closed  with  the  offer*  of 
Julianus,  threw  open  their  gates,  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodus,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror.   The  senate  was  compelled  to  ratify  the 
election.    But  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu- 
sion had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.    Whenever  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  **  robber  and 
parricide."   The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
jirocrress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventured  to  assail 
him  with  stones.    This  state  of  public  feeling 
having  become  known,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimius  Severus  in  Illyria,  and  Clodius  Albinns 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
command,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Julianas,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  power.    Severus,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dungerous  foe,  was  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  him ;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
centurion  despatched  to  take  his  life.    The  prae- 
torians, long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
were  marched  into  the  Campus  Martius,  regularly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  field  works.    Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caesar,  ad- 
vanced steadily  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tullius 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  bis  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
•educe  his  troops.    On  the  other  hand,  the  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.    Matters  being 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julian  us  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.    But  Severus  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.    At  last  the  prae- 
torians, having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
suffer  no  punishment,  provided  they  would  give 
up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seized  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Messala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.   Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
passed  proclaiming  Severus  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianas,  who,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefects  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinus, 
was  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  month  of 
his  reign. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmitz,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  declares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianus  and  Julian  us  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  history  rests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Ilcrodian, 
Capitolinus,  and  Spartianus,  we  have  given  the 
tunativc  of  that  Grange  exhibition  almost  in  the 
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words  of  Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  only  in  Rome 
at  the  period  in  question,  but  actually  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  very  night  when 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  tho  real  facts  of  the  case. 
Wo  cannot  imagine  any  motive  which  could  induce 
him  to  fabricate  a  circumstantial  and  improbable 
falsehood.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  1 1—17  ;  Spartian. 
Did.  Julian.;  Capitolin.  Ptrtm.,  sub  fin.,  ii.  6.  §  9, 
7.  8  4;  Eutrop.  viii.  9;  Victor,  Cat*,  xix.;  Zosim. 
i.  7.)  [W.  R] 

DIDIUS  CALLUS.    [Gallcs.  J 

DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scakva.] 

DIDO  (Arfti),  also  called  Elissa,  which  is  pro- 
lialily  her  more  genuine  name  in  the  eastern  tradi- 
tions, was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.    The  substance  of  her  story 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviiL  4,  &c.)k  which  has  been 
embellished  and  variously  modified  by  other  writ- 
ers, especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  used  the  story 
very  freely,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  poem.  (See 
especially  books  i.  and  iv.)    We  give  the  story 
as  related   by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  other 
writers  where  they  present  any  differences.  After 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mutgo  (comp.  Jo* 
seph.  e.  Apion.  i.  1 8,  where  he  is  called  Matgenns ; 
Scrv.  adAeru  i.  3-13,  642,  who  calls  him  Methres ; 
others  again  call  him  Belus  or  Agenor),  the  people 
gave  the  government  to  bis  son,  Pygmalion ;  and 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elissa  married  her  uncle, 
Acerbas  (Virg.  Am.  i.  343,  calls  him  Sichaeus, 
and  Servius,  on  this  passage,  Sicharbas),  a  priest 
of  Heracles,  which  was  the  highest  office  in  the 
state  next  to  that  of  king.    Acerbas  possessed  ex- 
traordinary treasures,  which  he  kept  secret,  but  a 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  him  to 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Atu.  L  349,  Ac, 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  whereas 
J.  Malalas,  p.  1 62,  6lc~,  ed.  Bonn,  and  Eustath.  ad 
Dioutft.  feruy.  195,  represent  the  murder  as  hav- 
ing  taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chuse.)    Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Virgil 
and  others  was  informed  of  her  husband's  murder 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  forget  her 
grief,  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  brother 
Pygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  prvpa  ra- 
tions for  quitting  her  country.  The  servants  whom 
Pygmalion  sent  to  assist  her  in  the  change  of  her 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  having 
further  induced  some  noble  Tynans,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion's  rule,  to  join  her,  she 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  home. 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  a  ad  children, 
and  by  their  carryiug  off  by  force  eighty  maidens 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wives.  In  the  mean 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  flight  of 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and 
by  the  threats  of  the  gods(Serv.a<f  Aen.  i.  3C3,  gives 
a  different  account  of  the  escape  of  Dido) ;  and  she 
thus  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Serv.  ad  Ae*. 
L  367,  and  Eustath.  I.e.,  of  king  Hiarbas)  as  much 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull ; 
but  she  ordered  the  hido  to  be  cut  up  into  the 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  sur- 
rounded a  great  extent  of  country,  which  she  called 
Byrsa,  from  /Upon,  u  e.  the  hide  of  a  bull.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Am.  i.  367;  Scrvwa,  ad  foe.  and  ad  iv.  670j 
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Silius  Ital.  Pun.  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Pwu  1.)  The 
number  of  strangers  who  floeked  to  the  now  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  tho  sake  of 
commerce  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  community.   The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utfca,  supported 
and  encouraged  them  (Procop.  Bell.  Vandal,  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  tho  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.    In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  favourable  sign.  (Yin.  Aen.  i.  443, 
with  Servians  note;  Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  ii.  410,  Ac) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jarbas,  who 
began  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  band  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
case  of  his  demand  being  refused.    The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilized  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians, 
Dido  censured  them,  and  declared  that  every  citi- 
sen  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
life  itself,  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.    This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.    The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fate  of  her  now  city  might  call  her.    She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tials.  She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  340,  iv.  36,  335, 
674.)    So  long  as  Carthage  existed,  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i. 
81,  &c.)    With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
is  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.    According  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is  in  b.  c.  794  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Joseph  us  (c.  Apion.  i.  18  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  tho  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  a.  c. 
861;  while  Eusebius  (Ckron.  n.  971,  ap.  Syncell. 
p.  345  ;  comp.  Ckron.  n.  1003)  places  the  event 
1 33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  B.  c. 
1025  ;  and  Philistns  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  Cbron.  n.  798 ; 
SyncelL  p.  324;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)    In  the  story 
constructed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
his  arrival  in  Africa.   As  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned, and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him,  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  459, 
682,  v.  4 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  17,  vi.  2 ;  Anson. 
Epigr.  118.)  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMARCHUS  (A«5o>apXM),  i  s  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Libemlis  (23)  as  tho  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMUS  (Afotyoj).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus  (>A^<oTdf>x"0*i 
Lehrs,  de  Arutarchi  stud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  tho  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heradeides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xQ\K4vTtpoft 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefa- 
tigable and  unwearied  application  to  study.  Rut 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  fit€\ut\d6ast  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  he  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didyxnus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  1 39)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  sn  ud  1 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  ho  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  tho 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (mol 
TTjr  'Apiarapxov  Swpetiatws),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  Rut  the  studies  of  Didyfnus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  Wo  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Rncchylides  (Theophyl.  Ep.  8 ;  Ammon.  s.  v. 
HnipttSfs)  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Rockh,  Praef.  ad  ScAoL 
Find.  p.  xvii.  &c.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  Aesehtfli, 
Sophodi*,  et  Euripidii  interpretibua  Grueci*,  p.  106, 
&c.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (Athen.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinus  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
K.6p<T cutis i  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (KtynoL 
Cud.  p.  838.  25),  and  others.   The  Greek 
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Demosthenes,  Tsneus,  Hyperides,  Deinarchua,  and 
others,  were  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
mus. Besides  these  numerous  commentaries,  we 
have  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tragic  poets  (irtpl  rpaytpSovutinji  A  Iff  cm),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Macrob.  Sat  t.  18; 
Harpocrat  *.  v.  lripakoi<p*ir.)  A  similar  work 
(Al(u  Kvfuich)  was  written  by  him  on  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  comic  poets,  and  Jlcsychins  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulogius.  (Comp.  Etymol.  M.  p.  492.  53; 
Schol.  adApoUon.  Rkod.  L  1139,  iv.  1058.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  false 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  proverbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(■"po*  rods  *tpl  irapoiuiwv  (TvvTtTa\6Ta,%).  from 

which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proverbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneide- 
win.  Corpus  Paroemiogr.  Grate.  L  p.  xiv.)  A  work 
on  tho  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(SoL  1)  under  the  title  wspl  riv  d£oW  S6\t*ros. 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cicero's  treatise  "de  Re  Publico," 
(Ammian.  MarcelL  xxiL  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  $.  v.  TpaytcvKKos.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed, 
and  he  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va- 
rious extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  our  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (**pl  fiapudpwv  Ka\  travro'iwv  {iSAwv),  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1H19,  foL)  See  Grafenhan,  Geech.  der  Klan. 
PkiloL  im  AltertAunt,  i.  p.  405,  &c 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (d  vios) :  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.  Alivuos),  wteWo, 
ttpl  6p6oyptupias,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suida«  attributes 
the  *ri0afd  (iritfajwv  *al  ooQujuArter  A&rtu)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xL  23 ;  Eu- 
doc  p.  135.) 

3.  With  the  praenomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AiSvfios), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heracleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
(Sernu  101  ;  comp.  Lcrsch,  Die  Sprachp&ilot.  der 
Allen,  pp.  74,  143,  Ac) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  tho  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 


from  Didymus  the  monk,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Sa* 
crates.  (Hid.  Eede$.  iv.  83.)  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  he  became 
blind ;  but  this  calamity  created  in  him  an  invin- 
cible thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  iu tense  appli* 
I  cation  he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  distin- 
guished grammarian,  rhetorician,  dialectician,  anv* 
I  thematician,  musician,  astronomer,  and  philosnpher 
(Social  iv.  25;  Soxom.  Hi.  15;  Rufin.  xi  7; 
Tbeodoret  iv.  29 ;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  but  also  in 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  his  learn- 
ing nnd  acquirements.  In  a.  D.  392,  when  Hiero- 
nymus wrote  his  work  on  illustrious  ecclesiastical 
authors,  Didymus  was  still  alive,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  a.  o.  396  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  professor  of  theology  be 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Catechumen i, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  that  pe- 
riod, such  as  Hieronymus,  Rufin  us,  Palladia*, 
Ambrosius,  Evagrius,  and  Isidorns,  are  mentioned 
among  his  pupils.  Didymus  w  as  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  theological  works,  but  most  of 
them  are  lost  The  following  are  still  extant : — 
1.  u  Liber  dc  Spiritu  Sancto."  The  Greek  original 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  Latin  translation  made  by 
Hieronymus,  about  a.  d.  386,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymus.  Although  the 
author  as  well  as  the  translator  intended  it  to  be 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CataL  109),  yet  Marcianaeos 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  baa  divided  it  into 
three  books.  The  work  is  mentioned  by  St.  Aa- 
gustin  (Quaed.  in  Exod.  iL  25),  and  Nicephorus 
(ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  published 
at  Cologne,  1531, 8von  and  a  better  one  by  Fuchte, 
Helmstadt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  *  Breves  Enarrationes 
in  Epistoias  Canonicao."  This  work  ia  likewise 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  was  first 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  first  work. 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers.  The  Latin  translation  is  the 
work  of  Epiphanies,  and  was  made  at  the  request 
of  Cassiodorus.   (Cass tod.  de  Indihd.  Dnin.  8.) 

3.  44  Liber  ad  versus  Manichaeos."  This  work  ap- 
pears to  be  incomplete,  since  Damage  nut  (Parallel 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  which  is  now  not 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin 
version  by  F.  Turrianus  in  Possevin's  Apparatus 
Sand,  ad  Ode.  Lit.  D.,  Venice,  1603,  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1608.  It  was  reprinted  in  some  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  but  Combefiaos 
in  his  **  Auctarium  novissimum  "  (ii.  p.  21.  Bsc) 
published  the  Greek  original.  (Paris,  1672,  foL) 

4.  n*fi  TptdSot.  This  work  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarelli  discovered  a  MS. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  works  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric  IMA.  Graec  ix.  p. 
273,  4c  ;  compare  Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  L  p.  205 ; 
Gucricke,  de  Schola  Alexandr.  iL  p.  332,ckc  [LS-] 

DI'DYMUS  (Aftoner),  a  Greek  medical  writer 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Actios  (tctrab.  iL  serm.  iL  c  15, 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  T miliarias  (De  Med.  viL 
1 3,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  is  called  <xo<*rr«v»t, 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alexandria  who 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  written  fifteen 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  frequentlv  ^novd 
in  the  collection  of  writers  called  Geoponici  (Ub.  L 
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a  5,  ii.  3,  14,  17,  26,  Ac,  ed.  Niclas.).  Huwrit- 
inga  would  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  they  were  supposed  to 
be  so,  as  Salmasius  expected  to  receive  ft  Mb.  of 
his  work  de  Plantia  from  Italy.  (  Life  ptrJLrrd  to 
kit  Utters,  p.  39.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIESPITER.  [JuprrxR.] 

DIEUCHES(Aidxnt),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  fourth  century  a  c  and  be- 
longed to  the  medical  wet  of  the  Dogmatici.  (Ga- 

km,  de  \ren.  Sect.  adv.  IZrasistr.  C.5,  vol.  XI.  p.  163  J 
com  p.  Id.  de  Simplic.  Meduxim.  Temper,  ae  Pucnlt. 
ri.  prooem.  vol.  xL  p.  795,  de  Metk.  Med.  i.  3, 
Ttu  3,  voL  x.  pp.  28,  462,  OommemU  m  Hippoer. 
"de  Nat,  Horn.'"  ii.  6,  vol.  xt.  p.  1 36.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heraclea  (Athen.  i.  p.  5. 
$  8),  and  it  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny,  (ff.  N. 
xx  15,  33,  73,  xxiii  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  work i,  of  which  nothing  bat  a 
few  fragments  remain.  (Rut  Ephea,  ed.  Mntthaei ; 
XXI  VeU  Medic  Grace  Optuc  ed.  Matthaei  ; 
C.  G.  K'dhn,  Additam.  ad  Elenck.  Medic  Vet.  a 
J.  A.  FU*rK.esimL  fuexm.  p.6.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (Aitwxtta*),  of  Megara,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megara 
(Mtyapuci),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  141,  vi.  p.  267 ;  Diog. 
I-irrt.  L  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  «.  r.  crywaj.)  The 
8ge  of  Dienchidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 
name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  (SchoL  ad 
Aj»Mon.  Rhud.  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 
Aipr/x^a*  ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  Ixlppat ;  Athen.  vi 
p.  262  ;  Harpocrat.  ».  e.  Yepavia ;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  ix.  30;  Pint.  Lye.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 
AtevrvxtSat ;  SchoL  ad  A  risioph,  Vetp.  870;  Eudoc 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirychias. )     [  L.  8.] 

SEX.  DIGI'TIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
at  a  marine  (eoeau  navaJis)  under  the  great  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Africanns.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  B.C.  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
Itellius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
rauralis,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  sealed  the  walls  of  the  place.  ( Li  v. 
xxvL  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
self, is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c.  194. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Digitius  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  ac 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tril>es  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fiirht  many  battles  against  them,  in  most  of  which 
lie  was  sa  unsuccessiul,  tnat  at  trie  termination  ot 
his  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  &  &  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticut  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brundusium  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  In  a  a  174  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and- in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
1,  2,  xxxvii.  4,  xli.  22,  xlii.  27  ;  Ores.  iv.  22, 
whore  he  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)  The 
military  tribune,  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii.  11)  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
a  sou  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  (.!<.  S.J 


DIITREPHES  (Aut^j,  Thuc.  vii.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc  viiL 
64,  was  entrusted,  a  c.  413,  with  the  charge  of 
carrying  home  the  Thracian  mercenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  tail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Nfycalessut,  the  latter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  hit  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  fillips,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  fell.  Pausaniaa 
(i  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  it  given  on 
p.  890,  a.  Thit  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
at  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(Ave*,  798, 1440),  satirized  in  one  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  fashion  of  chariot-driving;  in  another  at  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself,  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  44  the 
Birds,"  a  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C.J 

DI'LMUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponianus.1 
DI'LUUS  VCCULA.  [Vocuia.1 
DINDYME'NE  (A«*u>«fr»  or  AlvSvu^),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575 ;  Callim.  Epvjr.  42  ;  Horat  Carm.  i.  16.  5 ; 
CatulL  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Diod.  iil  68.)  [L.  S.] 

DINON.  [Dbinon.] 

DIOCLEI DES  (AuutKtloifs),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  thn 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  a  c.  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  taken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  wore  defaced,  he  had  teen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  fnll  moon  to  ob- 
serve their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  thn 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Hermae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  at  guilty  by  Diodeidet  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
I'rytaneium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  relations  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  feces  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  th<>refora,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  false,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  false),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiadcs  and  Ami- 
I  an  tub.    Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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Diocleide*  vu  put  to  death.  (Andoc.  de  Myst. 
pp.  6 — 9  ;  Thuc  vL  60 ;  Phryn.  ap.  PtuL  Ale. 
20  {  Diod.  xiii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  ( Aio«Aei'8i»i ),  of  Abdera,  is 
mentioned  in  Athcnaeus  (for  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage)  as  having  admirably  de- 
scribed the  famous  engine  called  'EkivoKis  (the 
City-taker),  which  was  made  by  Epimachus  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  r.  p.  206,  d.;  Diod.  xx.  91; 
Weaseling,  ad  he. ;  Plut.  Demetr.  21  ;  Vitruv.  x. 
22.)  [E.E.] 

DI'OCLES  (  AiokAtj0»  tlie  son  of  Orsilochus  and 
father  of  Crethon  and  Orsilochus,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  //.  v.  540,  &c„  Od.  iii.  488;  Paus. 
iii.  30.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AiokX^i),  a  Syracusan,  celebrated 
for  his  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oc- 
curs in  Thucydides,  but  according  to  Diodorus  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nicias. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodorus  upon 
this  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syracuse,  and  appears  to  bnve  been  at  this  time 
the  lender  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  llermocrates.  The  next  year  (  B.  c. 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  place,  and  Diocles  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
n  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Diocles.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
different  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  civil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  was  subjected  to  the  Komnn 
law.    (Diod.  xiii.  35.) 

The  banishment  of  llermocrates  nnd  his  party 
i  ii.  c  410  ;  tee  Xen.  Hell,  i.  1.  y  27)  must  have 
left  Diocles  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Hiroera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  59—61.)  This 
circumstance  prohably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hcrniocrntes, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diocles,  n.  c  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  docs  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  thnt  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought- 
lessly infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  almost 
precisely  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (xii.  19)  of  Charondas  [Charondas], 
which  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  regard- 
ing Diocles.   Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  must  have 


died  about  this  time,  as  we  find,  no  mention  of  bis 
name  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  led  to  tse 
elevation  of  Diony  sius.  (  H  ubrasnn,  Diakkt  Gmt> 
gttxr  der  Sfrrakttsurr*  Am  berg.  1  842.)  [  E.  IL  B.] 

DI'OCLES  (  AtoicAyjv).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  was 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a  battle  be  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  bat 
he  lobt  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Men 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  booms 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dis- 
cleia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  evm 
year.  (TheocriU  xii.  27,  Ac  ;  Aristopb.  Aeim. 
774;  Plut.  Tkes.  10;   iJici.of  Ant.  %.  v.  AjscAml) 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  ww» 
robbed  by  Verres  and  his  satellites.  (Cic  is  Terr. 
iii.  56,  40,  v.  7,  ir.  16.)  [LS.] 

DI'OCLES  (  A>toK\r}*\  literary.    1.  Of  Athi*. 
See  below. 

2.  Of  Cnidur,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  wb*  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  Aiarpt&xt,  from  wfekk 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Eusebius.  (Praep.  £n»i 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote  upond* 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetka 
Scholia  M//.  xiii.  1  <)3) along  with  Diony  sius  Tbrsx, 
Aristarchus,  and  Chaeris  on  the  subject  of  Grerk 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  related  by  Artm- 
dorus.  (Oneir.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Maonrsia.  was  the  author  of  a  wcr< 
entitled  iriSpo^  t<Lv  <t>iAoa6<p<»t>,  and  of  a  secoss 
on  the  lives  of  philosopher*  (ir*pl  0iw  ^tXoc6<pm*  , 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  appears  u 
have  made  great  use.  ( ii.  82,  vi.  12,  13,  "0,36, 
87,  91,  99,  103,  viL  43,  162,  166,  179,  181,  ix, 
61,  65,  x.  12.) 

5.  Of  Pipahethus,  the  earliest  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  ana 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  it  a 
great  many  points.  (  pjut.  /torn.  3,  8  ;  Fest,  a  r. 
Homam.)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  tin*  «f 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  is  tk 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes  («s>i 
jpvvv  in;>-r<ryMo),  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutaits 
(Quaest.  (iraee.  40),  and  of  a  history  of  Per** 
(rWperura),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephus  [Ami. J'*. 
x.  11.  §  1),  i»  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  um  be 
that  the  bat  two  works  belong  to  Diocles 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aetolia  (AiTwXtsa)  i» 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (/As  FVum.  22.) 

6.  Of  Svhaius,  a  Pythagorean  "  philosopu^r 
(Iamb.  VU.  36).  who  must  be  diitinguislwd 
from  another  Pythagorean,  Diocles  of  Phlius,  «h 
is  mentioned  by  lamblichus  (fix.  fytiag.  35)  as 
one  of  the  most  reulous  followers  of  PvuWr 
The  latter  Diocles  was  still  alive  in  the  tiat  «i* 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  46),  but  furtiicr 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.      IL.  S.1 

DI'OCLES  (A to#cArjs),  of  Athena,  or,  acconuag 
to  others,  of  Phlius,  and  perhaps  in  fact  a  Phiiasaa 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  citizenship,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporary  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philyuao*.  (Suid.  u.  v.)  The  Al- 
lowing plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suida*  v.i 
Eudocia(p.l3-2),  and  are  frequently  quoted  by  tL* 
grammarians :  BdxX<u,  edAoxra,  KukAwi  (bv 
others  ascribed  to  CalUas),  M^At-rra*.  The  Owinq 
and  'OKt^os  which  are  only  mentioned  by  Suids* 
and  Eudocia,  are  suspicious  titles.  He  seems  t<» 
have  been  an  elegant  poet.  (Meineke,  Frt,^  O* 
(.rare.  1.  pp.  251 --53,  11.  pp.  838-841.)      TP  S.1 
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date,  who  wrote irtpl  xvpiwy,,  according  to  Eutocius 
who  boa  cited  from  that  book  (Comm.  in  Sph.  tt 
Cyel,  A  rcJiinu  lib.  ii.  prop,  v.)  hi*  method  of  divid- 
ing a  sphere  by  a  plane  in  a  given  ratio.  But 
he  is  better  known  by  another  extract  which  Eu- 
tocius (Op.  CU.  lib.  ii.  prop,  ii.)  has  preserved, 
giving  his  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
moan  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  cittoid,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.    [A.  Da  M.] 

DI'OCLES  CARYST1US  (AtutAjt  6  Kap6<r- 
nor),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physici-ui,  was  born 
at  Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  a.  a,  not  long  after  the  time  of  1 1  ippocrates, 
to  whom  PI  in}-  says  he  was  nest  in  age  and  fame. 
(H.  N.  xx yL  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatic!  (Gal  de  Aliment.  FaculL  i.  1,  voL 
vL  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  'ExuttoAt} 
nfxxpvKtvcTuci,  UA  Letter  on  Preserving  Health," 
which  is  inserted  by  Paul  us  Aegineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Constat,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  n.  c  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  It  resembles  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermerins,  Awed.  Med.  Graeca,  praef.  p. 
xiv.),  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
various  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works :  «.  g.  in  Greek  in  Matthaei's 
edition  of  Rufus  Ephesius,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo.; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
"Id  edition  of  Fabricius,  BiUiotk.  Graeca ;  and  in 
Mich.  Ncander's  fyllogae  Phyetca*,  Lips.  1591, 
8vo. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianus,  Ba- 
sil 1541,  foL;  and  Meletiaa,  Venet  1552, 4 to.  && 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
Bock,  in  J.  Dryander's  PradkirtMckleU,  Prank- 
fort,  1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diodes  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Further  information  re- 
specting him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabric  ins,  HiUioth.  Graeca, 
vol.  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinus,  Programma 
de  Diode  CaryeHo,  Lips.  1655,  4 to.;  C.G.  Gruner, 
BAliotkek  der  Alien.  AerxU,  Leipz.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605 ;  C.  G.  K'uhn,  Opmada  Aoadem.  Med.  tt 
Phiiolog.  Lips.  1827,  8 to.  voL  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
authors  referring  to  Diodes ;  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Soranus,  de  Arte  Obstetr.  pp.  15,  16,  67,  99, 
124, 210, 257, 265;  and  in  Cramer's  A  need.  Graeca 
Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  and  vol.iv.  p.  196.  [W.  A.G.] 

DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  ('la6\iot  AieaX^f),  of 
Carystus,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  182;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  had  obtained  the  Roman  cwitat.  Reiskc  sup- 
posed hho  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
Diodes  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physician.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 
(Jacobs,  xiiL  882,  883.)  [P.  S.J 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  born 
near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.  d.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage;  his  father,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freed  man 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Anulinus.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  most 
have  been  bom  while  his  parent  was  a  slave ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  legion.  From  his  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appella- 
tion of  Dodet  or  Diodes,  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinised  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
suffectus,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Car us],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domettia).  When 
the  fate  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  dedared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  tho 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalized  his  acces- 
sion by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  A  per 
pracfect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
tho  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-law 
[Numerianus].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter- 
ested seal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scrapie  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidess,  that  ho 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  tho 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  place  in  tho 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  The  oppos- 
ing armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moetia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  legions ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  flying  foe  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers  [Carinus].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternized  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  to 
dispute  his  claims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
with  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  banish- 
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ments.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ministers  nnd 
attendants  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  even  the  praetorian 
praefect  Aristobulus  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
spirit  which  prevailed  universally  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudae  under 
Aelianus  and  Amandus  [Arlianps],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  resolved  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol- 
dier Maximianus  [Maximianus  Hrrculius], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jocua  and  Herculius^  either  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 


projects. 
The  r 


new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Carausiua.  [Carau- 
aius.] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
)  imminent  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
r,  Achillea*  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria  ;  the  savage  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile;  Julianas  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  Quinqwgenta new  (or  Quinqufgcntkini)^ 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Narses  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger- 
Goths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided  among  these  four  potcn- 
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tates,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  portion  being 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  absolute.  AU, 
however,  being  considered  as  colleagues  working 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  required 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  head  and 
guide  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
March  292,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerias 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  Nicomedeia,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  were  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives ;  upon  which 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-danghter  of  Maximum  ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  In  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  the 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  hazard.  To  Constan- 
tius were  assigned  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the 
chief  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Treves ;  to 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Illyricum,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmium  for  a  capital; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  governor  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  Diocletian  retained  Thrace, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  and 


results  of  this  arrangement  were  most  auspicious. 
Maximianus  routed  the  Mauritanian  hordes,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  his  own 
hands  ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  which  was 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  seditious  citizens  were  slain, 
Busiris  and  Coptos  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  success 
and  severity  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  submis- 
sion. In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  the  Alemanni 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  after  an  ot 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  ( 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  usurper  having 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  and 
minister,  Allcctus,  the  troops  of  Constantius  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions,  and  the 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  after  it  hid 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  of 
nearly  ten  years.  In  the  East  the  straggle  ws* 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  deferred  for 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  glorious. 
Galerius,  who  had  quitted  his  own  province  to 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  campaign, 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Carrhae.  The 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  by 
large  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  lllyria,  Moe«.ia- 
and  Dacia,and  the  Roman  general,  taught  caution 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  carefully  avoiding  the  open  coun- 
try where  cavalry  might  act  with  advantage.  Per- 
severing steadily  in  this  course,  he  at  length,  with 
25,000  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  carcle** 
and  confident  foe.  They  were  completely  routed, 
and  the  harem  of  Narses,  who  commanded  in  per- 
son and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  Diocletian, 
who  resolved  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  offering  a 
peace  by  which  he  might  receive  a  moderate  bat 
certain  advantage.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Armenia  was  guarao- 
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teed,  and  all  Mesopotamia,  together  with  five  pro- 
vince beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  command  of  the 
defiles  of  Caucasus,  were  ceded  to  the  Romans.  For 
forty  years  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
observed  with  good  faith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  bod  been  driven  back  from 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Home  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Aurelian. 

Bat  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
longer  to  support  the  unceasing  anxiety  and 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomedeia  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  after  protracted  suffering,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
post,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
tnat  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
solution seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  1  st  of  May,  a.  d. 
805,  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
had  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Augusti,  Flavius  Severus 
iind  Mnximinus  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Dio- 
cletian returned  to  his  native  Dolmatia,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salonu  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  bis  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maxunion,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
**  Would  yon  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Solono,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt.*1  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  of 
ford  little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  Carinas,  no  contem- 
porary record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Amrnianus  Marcellinui  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  bis  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compendia  ins  of  Eu- 
tropius,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
Uc  Morttiutt  PtsTtecuiwum  {.CabciliusJ,  and  other 
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writers  of  the  same  stamp.    Hence,  from  sources 
bo  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark 
able  man. 

It  is  certain  that  ho  revolutionised  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavionus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  from  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
free  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general ;  hence,  by  placing  nt  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  great  source  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  al>- 
solute  as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  tho  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Jovian  and  Hercuhan  battalions 
from  Ulyria,  who  were  firm  in  their , allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  removal  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matters  ap- 
parently trivial  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagacious  and  well 
I  meditated  plan,  which  sought  to  encircle  the  per&ou 
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of  the  sovereign  with  a  sort  of  sacred  and  myste- 
rious grandeur. 

Passing  over  the  military  skill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  must  hare  combined  a  bold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  singular  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plans  were  such  as 
a  profound  statesman  would  approve  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
inventor  was  withdrawn ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Caesars  and  Augusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Constantine.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished  ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  downfall  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin- 
ciples not  before  recognized  in  the  Western  world, 
(ind  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

( hie  of  the  worst  effects,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rulers  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  favourite  residences.    The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.    Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stratoniceia,  by  Colonel 
Iieake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artizans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.    It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affairs  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.    He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.    He  left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  pence  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

lly  far  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
affair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  scop- 
t-cal  philosophers,  and  both  perceired  that  the 
lime  was  now  arrived  for  a  desperate  struggle 
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which  must  finally  establish  or  destroy  their  n- 
j 'Ternary.    This  faction  found  an  organ  is  the 
relentless  Galeriua,  stimulated  partly  by  his  own 
passions,  but  especially  by  the  fanaticism  of  b» 
mother,  who  was  notorious  for  her  devotion  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  revolting  rites  cf 
Eastern  superstition.    As  the  health  of  Dioderun 
declined,  his  mind  sunk  in  some  degree  nnder  the 
pressure  of  disease,  while   the   influence  of  kit 
associate  Augustus  became  every  day  more  straw;. 
At  length,  after  repeated  and  most  urgent  rep- 
sentations,  Galeriua  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
his  colleague— for  even  the  most  hostile  actoaiu 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  giren 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — the  first  edict  which, 
although  stem  and  tyrannical  in  its  ordinance* 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.    But  wb*E 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  an  indignant 
believer,  and  when  this  act  of  contumacy  wu 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  occumrif 
under  the  most   suspicious   circumstances,  ind 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Galerius  to  the  Qriv 
tians,  the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  had  been  so  strenuously  con- 
tending, the  supreme  majesty  and  inviolability  cf 
the  royal  person,  was  openly  assailed,  and  thu» 
was  persuaded  without  further  resistance  to  girt 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decrees  which  fur 
years  deluged  the  world   with  innocent  bkmL 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellects  of  Diocle- 
tian were  seriously  affected,  and  that  his  madadv 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity.  (Aurei 
Victor,  de  Caet.  39,  EpiL  39  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  13.  at; 
Zonar.  xii.  31.)  [  W.  R-] 


coin  op  duxxktianus. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DIO'SCORUS  (AiAnpst  « 
Ai6<ncopot),  a  commentator  on  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. (  Ulpian,  <ui  Dem.  l>kU.  iv.  ink)  fL.S.1 

DIODO'RUS  (A«J8«poO,  historical.  1.  A 
commander  of  Amphipolis  in  the  reign  of  king  Per- 
seus of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  kinc» 
defeat  at  Pella  reached  Amphipolis,  and  Diodoru* 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thracians  who  were  ttaUoscd 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  phin- 
der  the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  nuunr.-j 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go*  to  EmaUm. 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  taer 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  Strong 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  after  took 
refuge  there.    (Li v.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Demetrn? 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodorus  came  \* 
him  from  Syria,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  wonU 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of  Syns 
if  he  would  but  escape  and  make  his  appearance 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  listened  to  hiav 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everything  and 
"°  SSr^r?  dUP°8iti°n  of  the  people.  (PolyU 

XXXI.  20,  21.)  rr     c  i 

DlODO'RUSCAuiS^ai^ry.  tC€A*l* 
mvttium,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  philosor^  r. 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Mithridates,  under  wW 
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he  commanded  an  army.  In  order  to  pleate  the 
king,  he  caused  all  the  senators  of  his  native  place 
to  be  massacred.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Mithridates  to  Pontus,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodorus  received  the  punishment  for  his 
cruelty.  Charges  were  brought  ngainst  him  at 
Adnunjttium,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
clear  himself,  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  des- 
pair. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

Z  Of  Alexandria,  surnnmcd  Valerius  Pollio, 
was  a  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Telecles.  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (».  v.  TtwXimr)  and  Eu- 
docia  (p.  136),  a  work  entitled  4(Jyn<TH  VM* 
^rfrovnifuv  napd  rots  I  pjropatv,  and  another 
'Arrun)  A«(ir.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
;>eror  Hadrian,  and  is  perhaps  the  6ame  as  the 
Theodorus  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiv. 
p.  646,  comp.  xv.  pp.  677,  67b\  691 ;  Phot  Bibl. 
Cod.  149)  as  the  author  of  'ATTiiral  TXAaacu. 

3.  Of  Antioch,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  ho  was  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
mandrite at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Melelius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valeria,  Diodorus 
too  had  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  ho  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
mid  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.    In  a.  d. 
878  Melctius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.    In  A.  n.  381  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrau 
v.  8.)    How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
nimwered  with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  his  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  n 
council  at  Constantinople.    Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2)  ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  favoured  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Nestorius. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  223, 
where  he  is  called  Theodorus)  for  its  purity  and 
simplicity.'   Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
flint,  dot  Emp.  viii.  p.  558,  &c,  and  p.  802,  &c, 
ed.  Paris. 

Diodorus  was  the  nuthor  of  a  numerous  series  of 
works,  nil  of  which  are  now  lost,  nt  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac  versions.    The  following  deserve  to 
1><?  noticed:    L<  Kara  tluapuf^s,  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers,  heretics,  Bardesanes,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  considerable  Excerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  (/.  c.)     2.   A  work  against  Photinus, 
Malchion,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranus. 
(Theodorct  de  Harrtt.  Fab.  ii.  in  fin.)    3.  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Fncund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  KaTd  nAdrwcot 
irtpl  5 toil  koI  dtttf.   (Hieronym.  Catal.  119.)  4. 
X  ,'i>rtKdf  SiopOovntvoV  rd   or<t>d\ua   YLvorSiov  rov 
TlautplAov  s-fpl  r&v  x(^vvvt  that  is,  on  chronolo- 
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gical  errors  committed  by  Eusebius.  (Suid.  *.  v 
AiMttpos.)    5.  Utpl  rov  tTs  Q*6s  4»  TptrfSi,  wns 
directed  against  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.    6.  Tlpot  Tparia- 
v6v  K*<pd\ata.  (Facund.  iv.  2.)    7.  Tltpl  rijs  Tir- 
wdpxov  <r<palpas.    This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  (//.  A^.  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
Tltpl  wpovo'ias,  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.     9.  Tlpds  Ev<pp6vioy  <pi\6ao<f>ovt 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.    ( Basil.  Epist.  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)    10.  KaTd  MarixcuW,  in  24  books, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  {Bibl. 
Cod.  85  ;  comp.  Theodorct  i.  in  fin.)    The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac    11.  Tit  pi  rov 
drylov  wvtifMTos.  (Phot  liibl.  Cod.  102;  Leontius, 
de  Sectis,  pp.  448.)    12.  Tlpot  rods  twownavris, 
a  work  directed  ngainst  the  Apollinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  I^con- 
tius.    {liibl.  Pair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked   upon  as  heretical  ;    for  the  Nestorians 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
rillus  wrote  against  it     13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in* 
terprctation  of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text    (Suidas,  /.  c. ;  Socrat  vi.  2  ; 
Sozomen.  viii.  2;   Hieronym.  Catal.  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  HixL  Lit,  i.  p.  217,  ed.  London  ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Or.  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  Ac) 

4.  Of  Ahcalon,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphancs.  {Tltpl  'Ajt<- 
(pdvovt  Kal  T7jt  nap*  rots  vtvripots  ^ornhji ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  A&PENDU8,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  01.  104,  for  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living, 
(lamblich.  Vit.  I'ythag.  36;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Beniley,  Pluilar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777.) 

6.  Surnamed  Cronus,  a  son  of  Ameinios  of 
losus  in  Carin,  lived  nt  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re- 
past, and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1 11.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xvii.  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  Apollonius  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  life  arc  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Mcgaric  school^  of 
philosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  6  8«aA«KTiKd'j,  or  8iaA*KTMfoJraTor. 
(Strab.  /.  c;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Cram.  i.  p.  310; 
Plin.  //.  Ar.  vii.  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  like- 
wise distinguished  as  dialecticians.  Respecting 
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the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  we  possess  only  f mo- 
mentary information,  and  not  even  the  titles  of 
his  works  are  known.    It  appears,  however,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  he  who  fully  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of  the  Metrics,  which  so  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic  Acad,  ii.  24,  47.)    He  seems  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetical  propositions.    In  the  same  manner  as 
be  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda- 
mental notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  8[>ace  was  indivisible,  and  conse- 
quently that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  but  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  space  as  on* 
tchole  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivisible 
particles.    In  this  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Dcroocritus  and  Diagoras. 
In  regard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  all  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary  ;  so  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.   This  theory  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fate  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
wtpl  Suranpy,  against  tho  views  of  Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  191 ;  Cic  de  Fato,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
lam.  ix.  4.)    He  mode  use  of  the  false  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  the  tyntKaXviifti'vos 
and  tho  Ktpailvr\s  \6yos.    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 
language  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  of  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lersch,  Sprachphilot.  dor  Alt.  i.  p.  42;  Deycks, 
de  Megaricnrum  Doctrina,  p.  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  Croton,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Iamblich.  Vit.Pythag.  35.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenius  (Erot.  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Ephesus,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Surnamed  Pbkikgetxs,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographical  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  is  clear,  from 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phylae,  that  is, 
previous  to  a.  c.  308  ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  521) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegotes,  vis.  1.  tltpl  tjuMv, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Harpoc ration  and 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium*  and  from  which  a  consi- 
derable number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence 2.  Tltpl  prripdTwv,  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut,  Tkemust.  32,  comp.  Tket.  36,  Cm.  16,  VU. 
X  Oral.  p.  849  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (wspl  MiAjfrou  avy-ypafifia,  Scbol. 
ad  Plut  Mean.  p.  380;  comp.  PrcUer,  Poleoum. 
l'ragnu  p.  170,  &&) 

1 1.  Of  Phibnb,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
It  H.  L  1 ;  Columella,  i.  1 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  Blench, 
lib.  xv.  xviL  Ate.) 

12.  The  SicaiAN,  usually  called  Diodorus 
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SlCOLCS,  was  a  contemporary  of  (  ncsar  and  As> 
gustus.    (Suid.  c  v.  AufSmpos;  Enseh,  CXrm.  ad 
Ann.  1967.)  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Agyrian 
in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  language  through  the  great  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sicilians.    Respecting  hii 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  he  himself  tells 
us  (i.  4).    He  seems  to  have  made  it  the  basinets 
of  his  life  to  write  an  universal  history  from  the 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.    With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Eurvj** 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
nations  and  countries  than  be  could  obtain  from 
previous  historians  and  geographers.    For  a  Ion;; 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  he  made 
largo  collections  of  materials  for  his  work  by  study- 
ing the  ancient  documents.    He  states,  that  be 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  which  period 
probably  includes  the  time  be  spent  in  travelling 
and  collecting  materials.    As  it  embraced  the  his- 
tory of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thus  supplied 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  library,  he  eaJlol 
it  Bi€A»o<hj»cn.  or,  as  Eusebius  (Pratj>.  Kvang.  i.  6) 
says,  Bie?A*o0ij«r»  Urropuc/j.    The  time  at  which 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty 
accurately  from  internal  evidence:   he  not  oaljr 
mentions  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain  and  his 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apo- 
theosis (i.  4,  iv.  19,  v.  21, 25) :  he  further  stain 
(i.  44,  comp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  OL 190, 
that  is,  &  c  20 ;  and  Scaliger  (Animadv.  ad  EmwL 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodoni- 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  B.c.8,  when  Augus- 
tus corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced  tbe  in- 
tercalation every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  fort* 
books  and  embraced  the  period  from  the  earliest 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Cac*ur°< 
Gallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  further  mention-, 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  great  sec- 
tions. The  first,  which  consisted  of  tho  first  si< 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  times 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  books  of 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythuses  of 
tries,  and  the  latter  books  of  those  of  the 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books.  »li;<rh 
contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  third 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  23  book*, 
treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Galiic  wars. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portion*  are  now 
lost.  The  first  five  books,  which  contain  the  eary 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptian 
Acthiopians,  and  Greeks,  are  extant  entire;  t>' 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  are 
lost ;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  contains  the  his- 
tory from  the  second  Persian  war,  a.  c.  480,  dowa 
to  tbe  year  a.  c.  302.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta,  which 
are  preserved  partly  in  Photius  (BiU,  Cod.  244), 
who  gives  extracts  from  books  31,  32,  33,  36,  37, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the 
command  of  Constnntine  Porphymgeaitna,  from 
which  they  have  successively  been  published  by 
H.  Stephens,  Fulv.  U ramus,  Valeaiua,  and  A.  Mai 
(Collect.  Nova  Script,  ii.  p.  1,  &&,  p.  568,  Ac) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  pfcu 
of  annals,  and  the  events  of  eac 
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by  the  side  of  one  another  without  any  internal 
connexion.   In  composing  his  Bibliotheca,  Diodorus 
made  use,  independent  of  his  own  observations,  of 
nil  sources  which  were  accessible  to  him ;  and  had 
he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or  rather 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work 
might  hare  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.     But  Diodorus  did  nothing 
but  collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different 
authorities  :  he  thns  jumbled  together  history, 
mythus,  and  Action  ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  through- 
out the  work,  which  is  in  fact  devoid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.    But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose 
works  have  perished.    Diodorus  frequently  men- 
tions his  authorities,  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of  bis  prede- 
cessors.    (See  "Heyne,  de  Fontibiu  et  And  f  rib, 
IIi$L  Diodori,  in  the  Coramentat.  Societ.  Gotting. 
vols.  v.  and  vii.,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion of  Diodorus,  vol.  L  p.  xix.  &c,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  p.  cvv,  &c.)  The 
style  of  Diodorus  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
bat  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed.   His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time.  (Phot.  DibL  Cod. 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opsopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens's  edition  of  books  1—5  and  1 1-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photins,  Paris,  1559,  foL  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomaunus 
( Hanover,  1604,  fol.),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Eclogne  of  Constantino  Porphyrnge- 
nitus,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols.  foL  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
&c.)  in  1 1  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  I^eipxig,  1 828,  6  vols.  8vo. 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf,  l^cipzig,  1828, 
Bvo.  Wesacling's  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
rus. They  had  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Carrera's  Storia  di  Calami,  1639,  fol.,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Burmann's  TiesaKr.  Antig.  SieiL  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  Bilk.  Gr.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  229,  Ac  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
lias  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
-  little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  DibL  Gr. 
iv.  p.  373,  &c) 

13.  Of  Sinopx.   See  below. 

14.  Of  Syracusr,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  AT. 
Elcnch.  lib.  six.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
consulted  on  geographical  subjects. 
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15.  Of  Tarsus  (Hesych.  ».  v.  Atay6pas\  a 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ot  y*v*<rtu  'ItoAucoJ,  and  of 
a  work  wpis  Avtaltppora  (xi.  p.  478V.  He  appears 
to  l>e  the  same  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (xi.  p. 501,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Eustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  ( Villoi&on, 
Proleg.  ad  Horn.  IL  p.  29.) 

16.  Sumamed  Tryphon,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphanius  {de  Mens,  etc  Pond. 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Mnnes,  and  when  ho 
began  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (Phot. 
BibL  Cod.  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodorus 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  Valerius's  edition  of 
Socrates,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Tvrk,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
Ho  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  B.  c  110, 
when  L.  Crass  us,  during  his  quacstorahip  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athena.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
seuce  of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic 
de  Orat.  i.  11,  Ttuc.  v.  30,  aU  Fit.  iL  6,  1 1,  iv.  18, 
v.  5,  8,  25,  Acad.  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  arc  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  Biol.  Gr, 
iv.  p.  878,  &e.  [L.  8.] 

DIODO'RUS  (Ai&wpos),  of  Si  nop*,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bockh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diotimus  (a.  c.  354— 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  Ne*pdt 
and  MaivdVtvos,  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Simla*  («.«.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 


AuAtrrpii  in  the  tenth  b 


)f  the  Deipnosoi'/tishir, 


and  his  'EwucA^po*  and  IlavjryvpKrrcd  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AiXirrpls  (x.  p.  431,  c) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  *ExlK\r)pot  (vi  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  b*,  not  xii.),  but  of  the  Uavrrrvourrtl 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Plato.  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodorus  in  Stobaeus. 
(Scrm.  lxxii.  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serm.  exxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  AjonW*, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Fray.  Com.  Graec. 
i.  pp.  4 1 8,  4 1 9,  iii.  pp.  543—54  6.)       [  P.  S.  1 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (A*o3«por  Z*ms)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Saudis,  and 
of  the  same  family,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram- 
matists. The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  says,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mithridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo- 
nas  was  accused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
from  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  tho 
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defence  which  he  made,  Strabo  adds,  that  the 
younger  Diodorua,  who  was  >>is  own  friend,  com- 
posed historical  writings  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (ttJ* 
dpxadu*  ypapt*  ipfafomna  {wwwt).  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  Boreral, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalonica  in  bis 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal  il  80,  185  ;  Jacobs, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  author, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
doras,  a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xir.  p.  675),  and  as  it  seems,  by 
other  ancient  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  883,  884 ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Gtxuc.  iv.  pp.  880,  472,  vi.  pp.  363, 
364.)  [RS.] 

DIODO'RUS,  comes  and  magister  scriniornm, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  ynntiger,  in  A.  u.  435,  to  compile  the  Tbeodo- 
sian  code.  Theodosius  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  a  general  code  of  consti- 
tutions, supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  three  codes  taken  together 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  modern  enactment,  which  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange- 
ment under  each  subject  was  to  be  chronological, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  A.  n.  429,  nine  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  charged  with  the  tusk 
of  compiling,  first,  the  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus,  ex-quaestor  and  praefect ;  another  Anti- 
ochus, quaestor  palatii ;  Theodoras,  Eudicius,  Eu- 
scbius,  Joannes,  Comason,  Eubulus,  and  Apellea. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo- 
dosius changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lawyer 
would  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  .lAi/n/ory,  but  not  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
niishinners  were  named  in  A.  D.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  clear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochus, 
praefectorius  and  consularis  ;  Eubulus,  Maximinus, 
Sperantius,  Martyrius,  Alipius,  Sebastian  as,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Theodoras,  Oron,  Maxima*,  Epigenius, 
Diodorus,  Procopius,  Erothis,  Neuterius.  It  will 
bo  observed  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus, 
Theodoras,  and  Eubulus)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalized  as  having 
been  actively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
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code,  These  eight  are  Antiochus,  Maximinoi, 
Martyrius,  Sperantiue,  AppoDodorus,  Theodores 
Epigenius,  and  Procopius.  (Cod.  Theod.  1,  tit  1, 
s.  5,  ib.  s.  6.  §  2  ;  Const  <U  Theod.  Cod.  Ami. 
$  7.)  [J.  T.  G  J 

DIODO'RUS  (A«ft«pos)>  *  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ  a*  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
(//.  N.  xxix.  39.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  \de  Metk.  Med.il.  7, 
voL  x.  p.  142)  to  hive  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  whose  medical  formulae 
he  several  times  quotes.  (De  Compot.  Medicam. 
sec.  Locos,  v.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  834 ;  x.  3,  voL  xiii. 
p.  361.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIODO'RUS,  artists.  I.  A  silversmith,  on 
whose  silver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  there  is  an 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Antk. 
Plan.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  the 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  work  of 
Stratonicus. 

2.  A  worthless  painter,  who  is  ridiculed  in  an 
epigram.  (Antk.  Pal  xi.  213.)  [P.  S.J 

DIO'DOTUS  (Aioooror),  the  son  of  Eucrat^ 
(possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  flax-seller  of  that 
name  who  is  said  to  nave  preceded  Cleon  in  influence 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  known  as  the  orator 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (a.  a  427),  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  against  Cleon's  sanguinary  motion. 
(Thnc  iii.  41.)  The  substance  of  his  speech  on 
the  second  day  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  have 
in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (iii.  42—48).  The 
expressions  of  his  opponent  lead  us  to  take  him  for 
one  of  the  rising  class  of  professional  orators,  the 
earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists.  If 
so,  he  is  a  singularly  favourable  specimen.  Of  his 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  if,  in  other  points, 
Thucydides  represents  him  fairly,  be  certainly  on 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Sophists, 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  soundness  of 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  a  cause 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  alL  He  cautiously 
shifts  the  argument  from  the  justice  to  the  policy 
of  the  measure.  Feelings  of  humanity  were 
already  excited ;  the  people  only  wished  a  justi- 
fication for  indulging  them.  This  he  finds  them 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  would  be 
ventured ;  seventies  could  not  check,  and  would 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  persevered  in; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  confounding, 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  their  friends,  the  de- 
mocratic party,  with  those  who  would  in  any  case 
be  their  enemies, — a  suggestion  probably,  at  that 
time,  for  from  obvious.  To  his  skill  we  must  as- 
cribe the  revocation  of  the  preceding  day's  vote 
in  Cleon's  favour,  and  the  preservation  of  My- 
tilene from  massacre,  and  Athens  from  a  grvat 
crime,  [A.  II.  C.J 

DIO'DOTUS  (AkMotos)  I.,  King  of  Bactria, 
and  founder  of  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  which  con- 
tinned  to  subsist  under  a  Greek  dynasty  for  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  prince  as  well 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin,  Theodotus.  but 
the  form  Diodotus,  which  occurs  in  Strabo  (xi  p. 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Trogua  Pom- 
peius  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  Ub.  xli.),  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  evidence  of  an  unique  gold  coin  now 
in  the  museum  at  Paris.  (See  AV  ilson, 
219.) 


A  nana,  p. 


Both  the  period  and  circumstances  of  the  esfi- 
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blishment  of  his  power  in  Bactria  are  very  uncer- 
tain. It  seems  dear,  however,  that  he  was  at  first 
satrap  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 


parts  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  remote  and  secluded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
Arsaces,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 


have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
A*t  a  later  period,  when  Seleucus  Callinicus  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthin,  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Strob.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson's  A  riana,  pp.  2 1 5 — 2 1 9 ;  Droysen's 
llcllemsmus,\\  pp.325,  412,  760;  Raoul Roche ttc 
Journ.  des  Sa  ins,  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaces  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  in  Syria.  B.  c 
261 — 246.  [See  Arsaces,  p.  354,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  u.  a,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Baver,  HiMnria  Rrgni  Graecorum  Bactriani,  4  to. 
Petrop.  1738 ;  Lassen,  Zur  Grschichte  der  Grieokis- 
chen  uml  Indo-Skytisc&en  Konige  in  Baktrien,  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838  ;  Wilson's  A  riana  Antinua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.H.B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  rather.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned his  father's  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates,  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  n.  c. 
(Wilson's  ^rwmo,  p.  217.)  [E.II.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AioAotoi),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
thrak,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  iifnjutpiSts  'AXt^dySpov,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius(ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  Pkrifatbtic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Sumamed  Petronius,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  is  the  some  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicoro,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
Htructcu  Cicero,  ana  irninea  aim  exercisea  nis 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialcctus.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero's  house,  in  n.  c.  59,  and  left  to  his  friend  | 
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a  property  of  about  100,000  sesterces.  (Cic  ad. 
Fam.  ix.  4,  xiii.  16,  d,  Nat.  Dear.  I  3,  Brut.  90, 
Acad.  ii.  36,  7to&  v.  39,  ad  Att.  ii.  20.)  [L.  S.] 
DIO'DOTUS  (Aioootoj),  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c.)  ascribes  the 
Rhomnusian  Nemesis  of  Aooracritus.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Bocthus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  Werke,  vi.  p. 38. )  [P.S.J 
DIO'DOTUS  (AutooTos),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (H.N.xx.  32)  Petronius 
Diodotus,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Petronius  et  Dio- 
dotus, as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Mtd.  praef.  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphonius.  (Ado.  Haerts.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  cd. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (&i6yas),  »»  iatrolipta  (see  Did.  of 
Ant.  t.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  (./.  Compos.  Afe~ 
dicam.  see.  Locos,  vii.  5,  voL  xii.  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Mini.  [ W.  A.  G  ] 
DIOGENEIA  (Aio>^«ia),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beings.  (Paus.  i.  38.  §  3  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Aioytrni),  historical  1.  An 
Acarnanian.  When  PopilUus  in  B.  c  170  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acarnania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  PopUlius  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acarnania.  (Polyb.  xxviii.5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Archxlaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  ( Appian,  MUhrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Hasdrubal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Lnelius  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage. However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persons  "are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pun.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Oropernes,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Mil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  calum- 
nies gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Suhana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus the  Great  During  the  rebelUon  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Susa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  msurrec- 
tion  was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio- 

|  genes  obtained  the  command  of  the  military  forces 
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stationed  in  Media.  In  B.C.  210,  when  Antiochus 
pursued  Antaces  II.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  march.  (Polyb.  v.  46, 
4 8,  54,  x.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'UENES  <AM7'"iO«  literary.  1.  With 
the  pracnomen  Antoniits,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  some  critics  have  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ  His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  (Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
alxnit  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  Mp  &w\-nv 
irurra.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  ViL  Pythag.  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  m  Corpus 
Eroticcrum  Graecorum,"  vol.  i.  edited  by  Passow. 

2.  Of  Apoli.onia.    Sec  below. 

8.  Surnamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher.   He  was  a  native  of  Seleuceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.    He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.    The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carne- 
ades,  and  Critolaus.    These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Home,  delivered  their  cpideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also   in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  hi*  sober  and  tem- 
]>eratc  mode  of  speaking.    (Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Cic 
Acad,  ii.  45  ;  comp.  Carnradbs  and  CnrroLAUft.) 
According  to  Lucian  (iWuornA.  20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88  ;  and  as,  in  Cicero's  Cato  Alajor  (7), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  a.  c.  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
n  great  Stoic  (magnus  et  iptivis  Stoicus,  Cic.  de  Off. 
iii.  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Carncades.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  30,  de  Oral. 
ii.  38.)     He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.    1.  AtaXtKTiid)  rixi'  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
51.)   2.  On  Divination.  (Cic.  de  Din's.  L  3,  ii.  43.) 
8.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
( Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  15.)    4.  n«pl  tou  v^t  1>vxrjs 
^yrifioviKov.  (Galen.)    5.  n^i  fwi^i  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  55).  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.    6.  Utpl  tvytv*lasy  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (Atben.  iv.  p. 
168.)    7.  Utpl  r6fmv,  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenncus  (xii.  p. 
526  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  false 
reading  for  LHogenes).    There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic  de  Off.  iii.  12,  13, 
23,  de  Fin.  iii.  10,  15 ;  comp.  C.  F.  Thiery,  LHs- 
rrrtatio  de  Diogene  Babylonia,  Lovnnii,  1830,  p. 
17,  &c,  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  &c) 

4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.    Sec  below. 
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There  were  two  other  Cynic  philosopher*  sf  its 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dion  Cam 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Juki, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  hi*  Epistles  (35,  p. 4 In 

5.  Of  Cvzscus.     [  Diocknianus.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Puma,  of  wWi 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexxadra. 
(Protrept.  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  ■ 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  is  mennosed  by 
Partheniua  (Erot.  6)  as  the  author  of  a  woex  as 
Pallene. 

7.  Lakrtius.     See  below. 

8.  OiNoMAUS.    See  below. 

9.  A  Phoenician,  a  Peripatetic  poflosoeL?. 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simpliciu*.  (S*iid.*.r. 
wptaStts.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Diogan 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and  Stephen 
Byzantius  (s.  r/AftXa)  cssB  a  distinguished  sopkio, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  is  described  as  sa  atheist, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  ( Aclian,  V.  &  ESI; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  OtL  iii.  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolkmais  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  pWosf 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  bis  philosopsv. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viL  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhodih,  a  Greek  grammarian,  wh* 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  seventi 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him;  bits* 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gnm- 
marian  bade  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  d»y. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  s* 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  the  enpmr 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  to  era* 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  Years.  (Suet 
32.)  '  v 

13.  Of  Ski  ki  ceia,  an  Epicurean  philosophy-, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  I>iofw» 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  •  native  of  Se- 
leuceia. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  sad  os 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  wffs- 
sititious  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Bet  hs 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of  Antio- 
chus Theus,  in  B.c.  1 42.  ( Athen.  t.  p.  211.) 

14.  Of  Sicvon,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  L»«> 
tiuh  (vL  81)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Pefcps- 
ncsus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Eleatic  philosopher,  whs 
was  a  disciple  of  Mctrodorus  and  Protagem. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  sis 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p,  675)  as  a  penes 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies.  He  w* 
the  author  of  several  works,  which,  however,  srs 
lost  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1.  "Estotrrei 
o-xoAai,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  esssys 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Di«f. 
Laert.  x.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An  shodfe- 
ment  of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (fwrrotti)  vsV  T«v 
Kovpou  -ifiiKmv  JVWtwk),  of  which  Diogenes 
Laertiui  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3.  »V 
votnrucvr  {"ir™?A«*T«r,  that  is,  on  poetical  probleaw. 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  seen  ts 
have  bad  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi.  81.)  Further  particulars  are  w* 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  (de  YtLBpknT. 
ii.  6)  represents  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demethns  tat 
Laconian. 

There  are  several  more  literary  persons  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  nothing  » 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  givcu  by  Thiery,  L  c 
p.  97,&c.  [L.S.J 
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t>10  GENES  APOLLONIATES  (A«ry«Vijf  * 
AiroXAttfKuiTTiy),  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
■who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  o.  He  was  a 
native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  lis  father's  name  was 
Apollothcinis,  and  ho  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  ix.  §  57.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Ilepl  toVfw*, 
u  On  Nature,"  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplicius.  The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  die  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : — 44  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void;  that  air,  densified 
and  ratified,  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
nniverse  ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from 
cold.**  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
scure in  the  original,  has  been  translated  according 
to  Panser belter's  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
Kitisfactory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag*, 
ments  of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schorn,  Bonn, 
1829, 8vo  ;  and  alone  by  Pnnzerbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Harles*t  edition  of  Fabricii,  Bibliolh.  Grueca,  vol. 
ii.  ;  Bayle's  Diet.  Hist  et  Crit. ;  Schleiermachcr,  in 
tho  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1815  ;  and 
in  the  d  ifferen  1 1 1  i  stories  of  Philosophy .  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**  On  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Philological  Muscuuu    [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'GENES  (A«»7fKn$),  a  Cvnjc  of  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  born  about  a.  c.  412.  His  father  was  a 
banker  named  Icesias  or  Ice  las,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens. 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthencs,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [Anti&thknks.] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  morosoness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modern  Trappists,  or  Indian 
gymnosophists.  In  summer  be  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  and  iu  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the 


plainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp. 
Julian,  Oral,  vi),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  tho  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for.  it  are 
Seneca  (Ep.  99),  Lucian  (Quomodo  Comer.  Met. 
ii.  p.  384),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,  Ac), 
who  says,  Alexander  testa  vulit  in  ilia  magnum 
habitatorem,  and  Dolia  nudi  Hon  ardent  Cynid. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  (EquiL  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tubs  (x-idafrmis), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  aud 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
backing  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetus  (ap. 
Arrian.  iiL  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modern  times 
are,  against  the  tub,  Heumonn  {Act  PkHotopk.  vol. 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hose,  whose  dissertation  de 
Doliari  HabUalione  Diogmia  Cj/nicL,  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (PoeciL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  586.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  falsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pears to  hove  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  havo  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  d  d 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  ore  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aeginn,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  be 
answered  M  How  to  command  men,'1*  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexnuder  the  Great  is  said  to  havo  taken 
place.  Tho  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king's  saying,  **  I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
"And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic."  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  bo  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  44  Yes  you 
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can  atand  out  of  the  aunshine."  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  this  mutt  have  happened  soon  after 
Alexander's  accession,  and  before  his  Persian  ex- 
pedition, ho  could  not  have  called  himself  thtUrrat^ 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
pained  his  Eastern  victories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  Greece.  These  considerations,  with 
others,  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history ;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
peculiar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  have  afforded 
for  amusing  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu- 
ineness. We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  w  If  1  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
(Plut.  Alex,  c  14.)  Some  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandnlons  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof ;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  fanatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  cntrante  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  aa  he  was  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vi. 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Hence 
he  was  sometimes  called  "the  mad  Socrates."  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
nnimals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
nnd  various  humours  of  their  bodies.  (Plut  Plac 
J'hil.  v.  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brucker  (Hid.  Crit.  J'hil. 
ii.  2.  1.  §21)  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  The 
statement  in  Sim  las,  that  Diogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  false  reading  for  Kuw*.  He 
died  at  the  age  of"  nearly  ninety,  n.  c.  323,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
nlso  tho  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  (Sympos.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  prolwbly  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.;  Ritter,  C.esch. 
der  PhilasopfiU',  vii.  1,  4.)  [G.  E.L.C.] 

DIO'GENES  LAE'RTIUS(Ato>»»Tjj  diWpno* 
or  Acwprnwf,  sometimes  also  Aatprios  Atoyirw), 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  has  brought  his  nnme  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Laertius,  waa  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  family  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Laertius,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  I^nerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
w?ems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  DiU. 
(/rate.  v.  p.  564,  note).    A  modern  critic  (Rankc, 
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de  Lex.  Ilesyck.  p.  59,  &c.  6 1 ,  &e.)  supposes  uW'ts 
real  name  waa  Dio^renianus,  and  that  he  wis  it 
same  as  the  Diogenianus  of  Cyxicua,  who  a  op- 
tioned by  Suidns.      This  supposition  is  fonnc«j  k 
a  passage  of  Tzetzes,  (£%*Y.  hL61,)  in  wrjci  lh* 
genes  Laertius  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dio- 
genianus. ( Vossius,   de  Hist.  Grace,  p.  263,  ti 
Westermann.)     We  have  no  information  vkalem 
respecting  his  life,  his  studies,  or  his  age.  Ptr 
tarch,  Sextua   Kmpiricus  and  Satuminuj  art  ik 
latest  writers  he  quotes,  and  he  accordingly  swra 
to  have  lived  towards  the  dose  of  the  second  crs- 
tury  after  Christ      Others,  however,  assign  taaa 
a  still  later  date,  and  place  him  in  the  time  of  Alt* 
ander  Scverus  and  his  successors,  or  even  as  ke 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.      His  work  conssts 
ten  Woks  {<pi\6<ro<poi  /&o«,  in  Phot.  BiU.Cad.cai. 
<fn\ooo«pos  itrropta  in  Steph.  Byx.,  ooQ*stwi 
in  EustatU  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  the  k>ag  ttk 
of  wtpl  &lu>y,   So-y^uXTaetf  real  daro^Brynarrm*  tit 
iv  4>i\o<ro<fH(f  fMotctfjL7i<rarrmr.     According  It  vex 
allusions  which  occur   in  it,   he  wrote 'it  far* 
lady  of  rank  (iiL  47,  x.  29),  who  occupied  hcref 
with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  studv  of  Pau 
According  to  some  this  lady  was  Arria,  tbepauas> 
phical  friend  of  Galen  (  Tlwriac.  ad  Piaon.  3),  and 
according  to  others  Julia  Dorona,  the  wife  of  is* 
Emperor  Severus.  (Menage,  I.e.  ad 
Th.  Rcine&ius,  Var.  Led.  ii.  12.)     The  dedicate 
however  and  the  proocmitim  are  lost,  so  that  no- 
thing can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  "follows :   He  be?j» 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  and  th* 
earliest  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  refsa* 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  for  the  first 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself,  but  umbos. 
the  barbarians.     He  then  divides  the  philosophy  <* 
the  Greeks  into  the  Jotrio — which  ->~«^ ami 
Anaximander  and  ends  with  Cleitoroachus,Chrysi> 
pus,  and  Theo^hnistus — and  the  Italian,  which  » 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Epicures. 
He  reckons  the  Socratic  school,  with  it*  various  ra- 
mifications, as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  phUosophv.  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books. 
Eleatica,  with  Heracleitus  and  the  Sceptics,  are  *■ 
cluded  in  the  Italian  philosophv,  which  oceopie* 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.     Epicurus  and  his  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  witk 
particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some  writers  ts 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  waa  an  Epicurean. 

Considering  the  loss  of  all  the  numerous  and  c^r-- 
prchensive  works  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  philosophers  and  of  philosophy  was  treated  d 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  portions,  and  a 
great  number  of  which  Diogenes  himself  had  before 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  incalculab* 
value  to  ua  aa  a  aource  of  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.    About  forty  writer* 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek'  phri<-~- 
hers  are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  in  all  two 
undred  nnd  eleven  authors  are  cited  whose  work* 
he  made  use  of.    His  work  has  for  a  lon«  tin*- 
been  the  foundation  of   most    modern  bistort 
of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the  work  a  of  Brucker 
and  Stanley,  as  far  as  the  early  history  of  phi!  - 
sophy  is  concerned,  are  little  more  than  transla- 
tions, and  sometimes  amplifications,   of  Diogenes 
Laertius.     The  work   of  Diogenes  contain* 
rich  store  of  living  features,  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragmenta  of  works  which  are 
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lost.  Montaigne  (Essais,  ii.  10)  therefore  justly 
wished,  that  we  had  a  dozen  Lacrtiuses,  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
most  indeed  confess,  that  he  made  bad  nee  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  wriung  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Even  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  furnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
truces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  far  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  became  demoralised, 
crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  compila- 
tions as  those  of  Phlegtm,  Ptolemaeus  Chennns, 
Athenacus,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  display 
this  taste  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolf's  Lit. 
AnaL  iiL  p.  227.)  Gualterus  Burlaeus,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
M  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophorum,"  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  us 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
arc  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet. 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  pupil  of  Chrysoloras,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosius's  death. 
(Rome,  before  a.  d.  1475  ;  reprinted  Venice,  1475 ; 
Brixen,  1485 ;  Venice,  1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plato,  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1 533, 4to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesvchiua  Milesius,  de  Vila  Iltustr.  Pkilos.  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.    Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandinus  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fol.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.  4 to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  tho  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modern  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  I!  doner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  uniformly  with 
H 'doner's  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Gassendi,  Animadv. 
in  «  librum  Diog.  Latvia  Lugdun.  1649,  3  vols, 
fol.  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675 ;  I.  Bossius,  Com- 
meniationet  La'crtianae,  Rome,  1788, 4to. ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, ObservaL  in  Diog.  Latrt.  in  the  Mut.  Helvet. 
xv.  p.  32,  Sic  ;  Fabric.  UM.  Grace  v.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  lists  of  tho 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  Arittot.  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Rhein.  Mm.  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  A  ristof.  de  Anim.  p.  123.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  «is  «V  d'AAoij 
flrftcaniK  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  (Chil.  iii.  61)  calls  him  an  epi- 
grammatic poet,  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  i)  TdVftcrpoj,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  fur  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (O. 
H.  Klippcl,  de  Diogcnis  Laertii  Vita,  Script*  atqtte 
Aucioritate,  Gottingen,  1831,  4to.)        [A  S.J 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens  ' 
in  B.  a  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  6v^<m}$,  'Ax<AAev?,  'EA^oj,  'Hpa- 
k\t}s,  MTjocta,  OiSlrovs,  Xp&aarros,  2</i4\t};  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
( Menngiufi,  ud  Diog,  La'trL  L  c),  and  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  (deAud.  Poet. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  ( V.  H.  iiL  30,  N.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  different  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  Oenomaus.  (Suid.  s. «. ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  686,  a.;  Fabric  Bibl.  Grace,  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P:  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Ai*7fnjj),  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  (De  Medic 
v.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae are  preserved  by  Celsus  (/.c),  Galen  {de 
Compos.  Mcdicam.  tec.  Loco**  iii.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  686  j 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Aetius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
j  of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name.   [  W.  A.G.] 
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DIO'CJENKS,  artists.    1.  A  painter  of  some  I 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  (Pbn.  xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athena,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  some  Caryatids,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  less  admirable,  but  which 
were  not  so  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  says,  "  in  cnlumnu." 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5,s.4.  §  11.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOOENIA'NUS  (Atoy*v*tay6t\  a  gramma- 
rian  of  Cyxicus,  who  is  also  called  Diogenes 
(Suid.  s.  v.  Aio7^k»j»),  whence  some  have  ventured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laertiua,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  Ttctzes  {Chit.  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture,  Diogenianus  of  Cyxicus  is  called  by 
Suidas  the  author  of  works  on  the  seven  islands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sympot. 
viii.  1),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  (Prxup. 
Evany,  iv.  3;  comp.  Theodoret.  Thrrap.  x.  p.  1  88) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cyxicus  or  not.  (Bern- 
hardt', ad  Smvl.  i.  p.  1 378.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOGEN I  A'NUS  ( bioytvcuwos  or  sVvycwssjrft  j 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerates  the  following^  works  of  his : 
1.  A«"(«f  weuT  >8airal  Kara  <rroix*««»\  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
(Pamphilus.]     2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
ts>*  Zttwvplttvot  itrtypaufxcerw  AvB&Xoyior ;  and 
several  geographical  works.    Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Albace  in  Caria. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.     His  Lexicon  seems  to  huve 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius :  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  l>ecn  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  tide  Iftytufai 
ivutHtis  ix  ttjj  AnyiWawS  o-t/wyuryfjt.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.    It  was  first  printed  by  Schottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  rapot- 
picd  'EAAipurai,  Ant  v.  1612,  4  to.    Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Gaisford,  in  hi*  I'uroemio- 
aruphi  (irufci,  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Leutsch  and 
Schneidewinn  in  their  Corpus  Paroeniiuijr.  Grnec. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  ( Fabric  IiiLL  (Jrttec 
p.  109  ;  Jacobs,  AnUL  Graec  vi.  I'roleo.  p.  xlvi.; 
Lrutsch  and  Schncid.  Prarf.  p.  xxvii.)       [P.  S.] 
DIOOENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consulnr 
under  Macrinus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.     The  |visvigc  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.    He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  praefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagnbalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  36,  Ixxix.  21.)      [W.  R.] 

DIOGNE'TUS  (AioVrrrot).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
liochus  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  b.  c.  222, 
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to  convey  to  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris,  LaoJice.  uV 
intended  wife  of  Antiochus  and  daughter  of  Mhbn- 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Pontus.  (  Polyb.  t.  43;  cods. 
Clinton,  F.  II.  iii.  pp.  315,  424.)  He  commsnW 
the  fleet  of  A  nt  inch  us  in  his  war  with  Ptoleaj  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  mi 
did  him  good  and  effectual  service.  (Polyb.  f.  hi 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Erythrean  forces  which  sidei 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Naxians.  Being  entnutrJ 
« ith  the  command  of  a  fort  for  the  annoyaaa  of 
Noxos,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxunpn- 
souer,  and  married  her.  Through  her  nans  Uw 
Naxians  became  masters  of  the  fort  in  question.  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband'*  life.  bst 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honours  heaped  oa  herty 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  editions  of  uV 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Plot 
MuL  Virt.  t.  v.  Tlo\vt€pinj  ;  Polyaen.  via.  36 ; 
Parthen.  Erot.  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  distances  in  hisaaurlrt 
for  Alexander  the  (J  rent,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject.  He  i*  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  conjunct::* 
withB.vKTos.  (Plin.  //.  JV.  vL  17.)      IB.  LI 

DIOGNE'TUS,  artist*.  1.  An  engineer,  wb* 
aided  the  Rhodians  in  their  resistance  to  Drmetm* 
Poliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Schneider  ! 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  emperor  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitolin.  An  torn.  4,  and 
Salmasius's  note.)  [P.  S.) 

DIOMgPE  (A waists)),  a  daughter  of  Phorbw 
of  Lemnos.  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  (Horn.  IL 
ix.  665  ;  Eustath.  a<t  Horn.  p.  596,  and  Diet.  Cit'. 
ii.  1 9,  where  her  name  appear*  in  the  poetkal  form 
of  AiOMn5f«.)  There  are  three  other  mTtiics! 
beings  of  thi*  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  I;  \U- 
gin.  FtA.  97  ;  cotnp.  Dkion.)  [L.  §.]" 

DIOME  DES  (A^miJotis).    1.  A  son  of  Tydeo* 
and  Deipyle,  the  hustiand  of  Aegialeia,  and  t^ 
successor  of  Adrastus  in  the  kingdom  of  Arp*. 
though  he  was  descended  from  an  Aetolian  fa 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6,  &c.)     The  Homeric  tradiu\* 
aibout  him  is  as  follows: — His  father  Tvdros  M 
in  the  expedition  against  Thel»es,  while  Diomedo 
was  yet  a  boy  ( IL  vi.  222)  ;  but  he  himself  aft* 
wards  was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  ( IL 
iv.  405;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  20.  $  4.)   Diomedes  went 
to  Tn>y  with  Sthcnclus  and  Euryalus  camiir 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  warriors  from  Argov 
Tiryns,  Hcnnione,  A  sine,  Troezene,  Eiooae,  Epi- 
daurus,  Angina,  and  Mases.  (ii.  559.  &c.)   In  tl* 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedes  was. 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the  heroes ; 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  he  enjoyed  th<- 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  him  in 
all  dangerous  moments,  (v.  826,  tL  98,  x.  240. 
xi.  312;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  L  96.)      He  fought 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Trojans 
such  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (tHu  1 10,  Sec.  r. 
310,  &c),  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.      He  thus  woundol 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  bnttle(* 
335,  440),  and  Ajes  himself  was  likewise  wounded 
by  him.  (v.  H37.)    Diomedes  was  wounded  bj 
Pandareus,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  sle»- 
with  many  other  Trojans,   (v.  97,  &c.)    In  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  camp,  he  oxd 
Odysseus  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  Diomede* 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships,  (xi.  32". 
iScc.)    He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  Hephaestus,  Lo: 
sometimes  also  a  lion's  skin.  (riii.  195,  x.  177  ) 
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games  of  Patroclua  he  conquered  in 
the  chariot-race,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod as  his  prise,  (xxiii.  373,  &c)  He  also  con- 
quered the  Tebunonian  Ajax  in  single  combat, 
and  von  the  sword  which  Achillea  luul  offered  as 
the  prise,  (xxiii.  811,  &c.)  He  is  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  general  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
council  (ix.  53),  in  battle  furious  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats,  (v.  87, 
xi.  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  nnd  to  make  him 
till,  (vl  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  thnt,  if  all  flee,  be 
and  his  friend  Stbenelus  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Trov  shall  fall.  (ix.  32,  comp.  vii.  398,  viiL 
)5I;  Philostr.  fhr.  4.) 

The  story  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
aud  einlwIlUhmenbs  from  the  bands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epi^oni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygio.  Fab.  81 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10. 
$8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Being  a  relative  of 
Thersites,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Pcnthcsileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  (Tzotz.  ad  Lycopk.  993  ; 
Diet.  Cret.  ir.  3.)  Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odysseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PkUntt  670,  Ate. ;  Hygiu.  Fab.  102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  bim  to  death.  (Diet  Cret.  ii.  15 ; 
comp.  Pans.  x.  31.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
eity  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  Cret.  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.  (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guard*  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walls.  When,  daring  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  with  their  precious 
booty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.  Diomedes,  how- 
ever, turned  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos,  where  it  remained  until 
Ergiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laconian  Leagrus,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut.  QuaesL  Grace.  48.)  Ac-  ] 
cordiug  to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.  (Paus.  ii.  28.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
pal  lad  i  ii  in  and  the  remains  of  Anchises  to  Aencias, 
because  be  was  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he 
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should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  sufferings  unless  be 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Tiojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv.  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus;  but  Callirrhoe,  the  king's  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
( Plut.  Fara/L  Gr.  et  Rom.  23. )  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauplius,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometcs  or  Cyllubarus.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2 ;  Tzetx. 
ad  Lycopk.  609  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.9.)  He  there* 
fore  quitted  Argos  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Tzetx.  ad  Lye. 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Argos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigotii,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grandfather  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Argos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  325,  x.  p.  462;  comp.  Hrgin.  Fait. 
175 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  $  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  '25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  nfter  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Argos,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth  ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe,  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Turn  us. 
(Paus.  L  11;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Garganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  inlands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  the  Illy  nans,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  87 ;  comp.  Txetz. 
ad  Lye.  602,  618.)  According  to  Tsetses,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomcdean  islands  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Bene- 
ventum,  Aequumtuticuro,  Argos  Hippion  (after- 
wards Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Venafrum,  Salnpia,  Spina;  Si  pus, 
Garganum,  and  Brundusinm,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Am 
viii.  9,  xi.  246 ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  283,  284 ;  Pliix 
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if.  A'.  BL  20  ;  Jnstin,  xii.2.)    The  worship  and 
service  of  gods  and  heroes  was  spread  by  Diomedes 
far  and  wide :  in  and  near  Argos  he  caused  temples 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (PluU  de  Fttim.  18;  Paus. 
ii.  24.  $  2) ;  his  armour  was  preserved  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  Peuce- 
tia.  At  Troetene  he  had  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibaterius,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  games 
there.    He  himself  was  subsequently  worshipped 
as  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Argyripa,  Mctnpontum,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.    (SchoL  ad  Find.  Netn.  x.  12; 
Svlax,  PcripL  p.  6  ;  comp.  Strab.  v.  p.  214,  Ac.) 

There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedes,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  placed 
among  the  gods  together  with  the  Dioscuri, 
nnd  that  Athena  conferred  upon  him  the  immor- 
tality which  had  been  intended  for  his  father 
Tydeus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  an  ancient  Pelaspfian  name  of  some  divinity,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
s<>  that  the  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.  (Brickh,  EijJicut.  ml  J'ind.  Nem.  x. 
p.  463.)  Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  G), 
nnd  Polvgnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesehe  at 
Delphi.  *(x.  25.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  Comp.  Brandstater, 
IHt  Getch.  de*  Ariel,  Land  p.  76,  &c 

%  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippe,  the 
daughter  of  Daunus.    (Anton.  Lib.  37-) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Ristonea  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Diod.  iv.  15;  Serv. 
ud  Am.  i.  756.)  Hyginns  {Fab.  250)  calls  him  a 
Bon  of  Atlas  by  his  own  daughter  Asteria.   [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (Aiontfiris),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gram- 
mar of  Dionysius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant.  (Villoison,  Anted,  pp.  99,  126, 
172,  183,  186;  Bekker,  Anctd.  ii.)  He  seems 
also  to  have  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (ad  II.  ii.  252).  [L.  S.] 

DIOMKtDES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise 44  De  Oratione  et  Partibus  Orationis  et  Vario 
(icnere  Metrorum  libri  III."  We  arc  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  {eg.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
x.  879,  889,  892),  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else- 
where [Charisu/h],  that  a  close  correspondence 
may  bo  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institutiones  Gramnmticae 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
\j\i\n  Grammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic. 
Jenson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Grammatical  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  of  Puts- 
rhius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  170 — 527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  Scioppin*%  Su*f>cct.  E/ttL 
and  Reuvenx,  Collectanea  Litterariti^  Leyden,  1815. 
See  also  Osann,  licitrdge  zur  Griech.  it.  Rom.  Lit. 
Gesch.  ii.  p.  331.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (AioMtf8„f),  tt  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  bora  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
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of  Christian  parents*.     He  lived  at  Tnrsu*  for  w 
time,  and  practised  as  a  physician,  but  afterward* 
removed  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death.    We  are  told  that  he  practised 
with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeavour,  when- 
ever be  had  an  opportunity,  to  conTcrt  his  patients 
to  Christianity.     For  his  efforts  in  this  caose  be 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nko- 
medeia  in  Bithynia,  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  afivf 
Christ.    A  church    was    built    at  Constantino- 
ple in  his   honour  by    Constantine  the  Great, 
which  was  afterwards  adorned  and  beautified  by 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  century.    He  is 
commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  16th  of  Augnst.     (Acta  Sand.;  Bsovias, 
iVomendator  Sanctorum   fm/rssiune  Alrdieornm , 
Carpsovius,  de  Aledida  ah  Ecciexia  pro  Sonet*  so- 
bitis;  Menolag.  Graecorum.)  £\V.  A.  G.) 

DICMEDON  (  Aio/u^Sor  ),  an  Athenian  coo> 
mander  during  the  Peloponuesian  war,  came  oat 
early  in  the  campaign  of  h.  c.  412,  the  first  sftrr 
the  Syracnsan  disaster,  with  a  supply  of  16  ship* 
for  the  defence  of  Ionia.     Chios  and  Miletus  were 
already  in   revolt,    and    the    Chians  presently 
proceeded  to  attempt   its   extension  to  Lesbos. 
Diomedon,  who  had  enptured  on  his  first  am**] 
four  Chian  ships,  was  soon  after  joined  by  Leon 
with  ten  from  Athena,  and  the  two  commander* 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ship*  now  sailed  for  Lesbo*. 
They  recovered  Mytilene  at  once,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  harbour ;  and  by  this 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance.    They  also  regnined  Claxomenae,  and 
from  Lesbos  and  the  neighbouring  coast  carried  on 
a  successful  warfare  against  Chios.    (Thuc  viii. 
19 — 24.)    In  this  service  it  seems  likely  tbev 
were  permanently  engaged  until  the  occasion,  in 
the  following  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peiaander,  who  with  hi«  ohgsr- 
chical  friends  was  then  working  for  the  recall  of 
Alcibiades,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  flnH 
at  Samos,  superseding  Phrynichus  and  Srironid«^ 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  uVt 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  inaction 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  a  c.  411, 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  at  Samos.  Hither- 
to he  had  trusted  them  :    their  appointment  had 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their  successful  opera- 
tions in  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  neutrality  in 
party-matters :  perhaps  they  had  joined  in  his  plan 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  now 
that  this  project  was  given  up,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men.  that  the  overthrow 
of  democracy  would  be  the  signal  for  universal  revnlt 
to  Sparta :  Thucydides  says  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  honours  they  received  from  the 
democracy.    For  whatever  reason,  they  now,  on 
Peisander's  departure,  entered  into  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and   Thrasyllus,   and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy among  the  Samians  and  on  hearing  that 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dent democracy  in  the  army,  and  recalled  Alcibiades. 
(viii.  54,  55, 73.) 

Henceforth  for  some  time  they  are  not  named, 
though  they  pretty  certainly  were  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  Cynossema, 
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mul  daring  the  whole  period  of  the  command  of  Al- 
cibiades  were  probably  in  active  service.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Nou'um,  B.  c.  407,  he  was  dis- 
graced, they  were  among  the  ten  generals  apjioiated 
in  his  room.  Diomedon  in  this  command  was 
employed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Callicratidas  chased  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  information,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  which  made 
its  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  lost  10  out  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
join  hit  besieged  colleague.  In  the  subsequent 
glorious  victory  of  Arginusae,  he  was  among  the 
commanders.  So  was  he  also  among  those  unhappy 
six  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  victims  to  the 
mysterious  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.  It  was  in  his 
behalf  and  that  of  Pericles,  that  his  friend  Eurypto- 
Iemus  made  the  attempt,  so  nearly  successful,  to 
t  off  the  trial.  According  to  the  account  given 
his  speech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  the  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  op  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  bad  been 
prevented  by  the  storm  from  effecting  their  com- 
mission to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  had 
dissuaded  his  colleagues  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incurring  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
HeU.  IS.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
29.)  Diodorus,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
his  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues,  when  sentence  had  been  passed 
and  ho  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.  (Diod.  xiii.  102.)       [A.  H.  C.] 

DIO'MJLUS  (Aio>Aof),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
racusan s  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis* 
lodge  them  from  Euryelus.  (Thuc  vi.96.)  [A.H.C.] 
Dl'OMUS  (Alopoi),  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fa- 
vourite and  attendant  of  Heracles,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed its  name,  (Steph.  fiys.  a.  vv.  KweVooTsy, 
AiOftfuu)  [L.  8.] 

Dl'OMUS  (AfoMo*),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  such  in  two  poems  of  Epichanntis. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  [L.  S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaus.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
search  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sus also  carne  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo,  they  were  seised  with  raging  mad- 
ness, and  having  gone  to  the  heights  of  Taygctus, 


they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Carya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Vtro.  Ed,  viiL  30 ;  CaRYaTia.)  [L.  S.J 
DION  (Awr),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus. 
His  father  had  been  from  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Arislo- 
mache.  These  circumstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  ( Plut  Dion,  3- — 5  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion, 
1.)  Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tomache.  Of  this  close  connexion  and  favour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
sius he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thage. (Plut  Dion,  6.)  He  made  no  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
bis  father's  power,  but  his  near  relationship  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  his  wife  Aristomache,  as  well 
as  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made  himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stern  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut- 
most distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Pint  Dion,  7-14  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  8,  4 ;  Diod. 
xvL  6.)  The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  merely  on  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.  But  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  his 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut  Dion,  15—21;  Pscud.-Plat  Eput.6  ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaffection  of  nis  subjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
api>arently  very  insufficient  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  he  sailed  from  Zacyn- 
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tli its  with  only  two  merchant  ships  and  lew  than 
1000  mercenary  troops.  The  absence  of  Dionyaius 
and  of  his  chief  supporter  Philistus,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  favoured  his  enterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Minna  in  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  volunteers  from  all 
parts,  advanced  without  opposition  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  forces  of  Dionysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  island.  (Diod.  xvi.  9,  10 ;  Plut 
J  Hon,  22 — 28.)  Dion  and  his  brother  Megacles 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syracusans  generals- in- 
chief,  and  they  proceeded  to  invest  the  citadel. 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  from  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistus,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadel,  (a  c  856.) 
But  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
siegers :  Heracleides,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  Peloponnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  Leontini.  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans 
however,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  soon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
A  |  hi  Hoc  rates  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der the  citadel.  (Diod.  xvi.  11—13,  16—20; 
Plot  Dion,  29— 50.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sorereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Heracleides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
some  of  his  Zacynthian  guards,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house,  B.  c  353.  (Plut. 
/Hon,  52—57 ;  Corn.  Ncp.  Dion,  6—9 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  be  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  immoderately  praised  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after- 
wards alandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
bad  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Dion ;  comp.  Timol.  c. 
P.  Aemil.  2 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)    [R  H.  R] 

DION  ( Af~).  1 .  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
sent  by  bis  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  king,  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  king's  secret  agents,  and  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  the  murder  fell  upon  M.  Caeliua,  (Ck. 
Acad.  iv.  4,  pro  Cad.  10,  21 ;  Strah.  xviL  p.  796.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pro- 
verbs, who  is  mentioned  by  Zenobius  (v.  54)  and 
Apostolius.  (xix.  24 ;  comp.  Said.  t.  v.  to  Aiwrw 
yp6 ;  Apostol.  xv.  3 ;  Suid.  $.  v.  «$8i  'HpaftAjp ; 
Schneidewin,  Corp.  Paroetnioor.  i.  pp.  1 19,  142.) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  ha\e 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bacchic  spondee  on 
the  flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It  may  be  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  ovAoaWs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Varro.  (Fraym.  p.  198,  ed.  Bipont) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  Varro  {de  R. 
R.'u  I),  Columella  (i.  1),  and  Pliny  among  the 
Greek  writers  on  agriculture ;  but  he  is  otherwise 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  Sicily.  Through  the  favour  of 
Q.  Metellus,  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  and 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellus  Dion.  His  son  bad  a 
large  fortune  left  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  of 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  various  ways,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  as 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Ck.  »  Perr. 
i.  10,  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Pergamus,  is  mentioned  as  the  accujer  of 
Polemocrates.  (Cic  pro  Ftaoc.  80.)  A  few  more 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enumerated  by 
Reimarus.  (De  VU.,&c^  CutsiiDion.  §2.)  [L.S-1 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome.  He  probably  derived 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassias  from  one  of  his  ances- 
tors, who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gens ;  for  his  father. 
Cassius  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Coccv-iauui 
from  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianua,  the  orator, 
who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  his  grandfathi-r 
on  his  mother's  side.  Dion  Cassius  Cocceiamu,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  Cassius,  was 
born,  about  A.  n.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  lie 
was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  stady 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  After 
the  completion  of  his  literary  studies,  he  appear* 
to  have  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  father's 
death,  about  A.  n.  180,  he  went  to  Rome ;  so  that 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Comniodu*. 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  sena- 
tor; but  he  did  not  obtain  any  honours  under 
Commod us,  except  the  aedilesbip  and  «juaestnr»hij* 
and  it  was  not  till  a.  n.  193,  in  the  reign  of  Perh- 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  Darin* 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  C'wniuudiis,  Dion 
Cassius  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  rime 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  tba» 
assisting  his  friends,  and  partly  in  collecting  m>Lt>-- 
rials  for  a  history  of  Commodua,  of  whose  ac  tioo*  be 
was  a  constant  eye-witness.  After  the  fall  of  this 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senators,  voted  far 
the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  a.  d.  193,  who  was  bis 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  the 
praetorship,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  upoa 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Sepri- 
mius  Severus.  During  the  short  reign  of  Peronsi 
Dion  Cassius  enjoyed  the  emperor's  friendship,  and 
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conducted  himself  on  oil  occasions  as  an  upright 
and  virtuous  man.  The  accession  of  Septimius 
Severus  raised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted ;  but  these  hopes  were  not  realized,  not- 
withstanding the  favour  which  Severus  shewed  him 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Severna,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Severus, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
night  after  he  bad  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
ail  led  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  out  the  ma- 
terials he  bad  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodus.  A  similar  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Severus 
Caracalla.  When  the  history  of  Coromodus 
completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  far  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Severus,  bo  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimarns  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  a.  d.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  in  a.  D.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
completed  in  a.  d.  222. 

The  reason  why  Severus  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  prultably  owing  to  the  emperor's  change  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  an 
ndmirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  them. 
He  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant's  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedeia ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  gone  any  further  ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
npeak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports. Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
called  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  D.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  consulship,  either  a.  d.  219  or  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
a  n.  224.    After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent, 
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in  a.  d.  22(1,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Pannonia,  In  the  latter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  a.  n.  229,  to  nis  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Home,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  them 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  family  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassias  whom  we  find  consul  in  A.  D.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  our  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassias  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassias :  1.  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidaa,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia,  fi.  *Ev4- 
Sia,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidaa ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Getica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jornandes,  and  Freculphus;  while 
from  Philostratus  (  VU.  Soph.  L  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostumus  was  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  CPw/aouci}  Urropia),  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy's  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  ercerpta,  which  A.  Mai  has  published  from  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain- 
ing the  history  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  continuation  was  the  work 
of  Joannes  Antiochenus.  Dion  Cassias  himself 
(lxxii.  18)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeaToured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness. Unfortunately,  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  first  thirty -four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments,  and  the  Exccrpta,  which  Ursinus, 
Valerius,  and  A.  Mai  have  successively  published 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus.  A  few  more  fragments 
have  recently  been  published  by  F.  Haase  \Dioma 
Cauii  librarian  deperditontm  Fmgmenla,  Bonn, 
1840,  8vo.)»  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonaras,  in  his 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent,  his  Annals  may  be  regarded  as  an  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Cassius.  There  is  a  considerable 
fragment  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35th  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  36th,  and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
u.  c  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
have  not  come  to  us  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  lie  found  in  them ;  and  we  there- 
fore have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomized the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
8vo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelli,  and  printed  first  at  Bas- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
uniform  with  RcimnruVs  edition  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
source  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
published  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
he  had  read  nearly  everything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 
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rough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  his  no- 
tions of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institutions  were 
far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamawis. 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  his  not  having  access  to 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  U 
self  with  secondary  ones.    It  must  also  be 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (liii.  19),  that 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  much  more 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  re- 
public In  those  parts  in  which  he  relates  con  tem- 
porary events,  his  work  forms  a  sort  of  metliurs 
between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as 
plete  and  as  accurate  as  possible  of  all  the 
tant  events;  but  his  work  is  not  on  that  Bccoum 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  he  ft 
deavours,  like  Thucydidea,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus, 
to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to  make  n? 
see  the  motives  of  men's  actions.    In  his  endea- 
vours  to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  occurrences 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  the  chronological  order, 
like  his  great  models.    But  with  all  these  excel- 
lences, Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of  Thoey- 
dides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  bis 
faults  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  his  individual  character  as  an  historian. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, and  the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his 
history,  which  is  not  free  from  a  rhetorical  tinge, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in 
it.    They  may  not  be  pure  inventions,  and  may 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  but  their  Utm  is 
rhetorical ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  arc 
among  the  best  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time. 
In  the  formation  of  his  stylo  he  appears  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  classic  writers  of  ancient 
Greece ;  but  his  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  pe- 
culiarities barbarisms,  and  Latinisma,  probably  tbe 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy;  and  the 
praise  which  Photius  (Mb/.  Cod.  71)  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  most  be  greatly 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement.  (See  the  excel- 
lent essay  of  Reimarus,  D»  VUa  ef  Scrrptts  Cami 
Dionis,  appended  to  his  edition ;  R.  Wilmans,  [h 
Funtibm  ft  Auctoritaie  Diomis  CattH,  Berlin,  1 835, 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Ls» 
renz's  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena,  18*26,  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  brief  but  admirable  character 
istic  of  Dion  by  Niebuhr  in  his  44  Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist.**  edited  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  i  pp.  7*2 — 78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Cassius  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  truncation  by  N.  Leonicenus,  Venice, 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  1548,  fob),  which 
contains  from  book  35  to  60.  H.  Stephens  then 
gave  a  new  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Xy  lander.  (Geneva,  1591,  fbl.)  The  epitome  of 
Xiphilinus  from  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  tbe  edition  of  Leundavius.  (Frankfurt,  1593, 
and  Hanau,  1606,  foL)  After  the  fragments  and 
eclogue  collected  by  Ursinus  and  Valerius  had 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricius  formed  the  plan  of 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan,  which  was  carried  out  hy 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  published  h» 
at  Hamburg,  1750-52,  in  2  vols,  roi 
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The  Greek  text  is  not  much  improved  in  tills  edi- 
tion, bat  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  ore  of 
very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which  it 
contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  and 
Leunclavius.  A  more  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Stun,  in  9  vols.  (Leipzig,  1824,  8vo.),  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  (published  iu  1843)  contains  the 
"  Excerpta  Vaticana,"  which  bad  first  been  disco- 
vered and  published  by  A.  Mai.  (Script.  VeL  Nov. 
Collect.  iL  p.  1 35,  &c,  p.  527,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

DION  CHKYSO'STOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his 
great  talents  as  an  orator.  He  bore  also  the  sur- 
name Cocceianus  (Plin.  Epitt  x.  85, 86),  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  be  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Oral  xlv.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  born 
at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
equestrian  (amity.  Reimaru*  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassius,  the  historian.  His  father,  Posicrotes, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  his  son 
Dion's  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  port  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life.  At  first  he 
occupied  himself  hi  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  other  rhetorico-sophistical  essays,  but  on  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  such  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctriues  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  hud  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  (Oral,  xlvi.  p.  212,  &c.), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome  Here  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  se- 
cret. (OruL  xlvi.  p.  215,  xiii.  p.  418.)  On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phaedon  and  Demosthenes's 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getoe,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.  (OruL  xxx vi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  a.  D.  96,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  favour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accession.  (Oral.  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nerva's  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.  Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  ex- 
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pe  riertccd  before,  he  returned  to  Prusa  about  a.  i>. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motive*  (Oral.  I  p.  254,  &c),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  again  went  to  Rome. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction :  his  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  such  as  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admiration  of  alL  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
last  years,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Dion  Chrysostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostratus,  Syneaius, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  eighty 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tius, who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  some- 
what different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
prod  uctions  of  his  later  years,  and  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  Wo  find  among  tbem  Xiiyoi 
wtpi  fkiatAtlas  or  \6yoi  fiaaiKutal,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
Atoy4rtis  ^  »tpl  rvptwvitos,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  "as  an 
orator ;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  be  sometimes  praises  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner ;  and  lastly,  oratious  on 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Getae,  which  Cosaubon  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (  ViL  Soph,  i.  7), 
who  says,  **  how  fit  Dion  ^Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Getica."  There 
are  extant  also  five  letters  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  published 
in  Boiseonade's  Ad  Marmi  ViL  Prod  p.  85,  &c, 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style ;  the  author  most  successfully  imi- 
tated the  classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi- 
nent talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
his  proocmia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  ports  of  his  discourses.  w  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus," says  Niebuhr  (Lectures  on  Rom.  Hint. 
iL  p. 263,  ed.  Schmitz),  "was  an  author  of  on- 
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common  talent,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  that  unfortunate 
age.    It  makes  one  tad  to  see  him  waste  his  bril- 
liant oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subjects. 
Some  of  his  works  are  written  in  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  language,  which  is  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affectation  :  it  is  clear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athens  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  ns  a  master.  He  appears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  free  from 
the  vanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one 
percei  ves  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  unaffected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  em- 
peror, and  everything  else.    All  this  forms  a  very 
charming  feature  in  his  character.    Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  cf  things  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.   He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards the  revival  of  Greek  literature.*'  (Comp. 
Philostratus,  VU.  Soph.  i.  7  ;  Photius,  Bibl.  Cod. 
209 ;  Syncsins,  A  few  fl  wtpl  rijf  hot'  ovto>  8io- 
ytayrj%  ;  Suid.  $.  v.  AW  ;  Westermann,  GeteK  d. 
G'rieek.  Brredis.  $  87,  <Sfc,  and  Reilage  x.  p.  317, 
&c  ;  Emperius,  de.  Erilio  Dionis  Chruiottomi,  Braun- 
schweig, 1840,  8vo.) 

Passing  over  the  editions  of  separate  orations  of 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravisinus  at  Milan  (1476,  4to.),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manntius.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo.)  The  next  edition  of  importance  is  that  of 
CI.  Morel  (Paris  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
lfi-23  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgius  and 
notes  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipzig,  1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Emperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

DIONAEA  (Aiwfcuo),  a  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite, 
(Orph.  Ar<?.  1 320 ;  Virg.  Am.  iii.  1 9.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat.  SUv.  hi.  5. 
80.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'NE  (awrn),  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Ocennus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Theog.  353),  and,  ac 
cording  to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether 
and  Ge.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef. ;  Apollod.  L  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  i. ;  Horn.  II. 
v.  870,  &c.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedes.  (Horn.  //.  v.  405.)  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Del.  93 J 
At  the  foot  of  Ijepreon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strab. 
▼iii-  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (SchoL  ad  Find.  Pyih.  iii.  177  ;  Hesych.  ».  e. 
Beucxov  Au^r.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  2.  § 7;  Hygin. 
Fab.  83  j  Pherecyd.  p.  1 1 5,  ed.  Stunt.)    [L.  S-] 

DION  Y'SIADES  or  DION  Y 'SIDES  (A«»™ri- 
ctons,  AtovvellSiis).  1.  Of  M  alius  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  s.  r.) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  poets  in  the 
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"Tragic  Pleiad  "of  the 

(Fabric,  ii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S-] 

DIONY'SICLES  (AiorvcutXijs),  a  statuary  of 
Miletus,  who  made  the  statue  of  Democrates  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wrestling  at  Olyropia.  (Pans, 
vl  17.  §1.)  [P.  8.] 

DIONYSIDO'RUS(A(OKurriSapor),  an  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  school  of  Aristarchot, 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (ii 
111),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  IL  p.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSIODO'RUS.  l.A. 
in  silver,  and  a  disciple  of  Critias.  (I 
s.  19.  §25.) 

2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter  of  some  note.  (Plia. 
xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  §  42.)  [P.S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AtoruVios),  tyrant  of  Hkrac- 
lkia  on  the  Euxine.  He  was  a  son  of  Clearchu*, 
who  had  assumed  the  tvranny  in  his  native  place, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timothens.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
B.  c  338.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Dionysius  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Heracleia,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tyrants,  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  restore  the  republican  go- 
vernment at  Heracleia,  but  Dionysius,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexander's  sister,  Cleopatra,  con- 
trived to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  that 
effect.  But  still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
very  safe  in  his  position,  as  we  may  conjecture 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  «i)6i/uia,  that  is,  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Herac leans  now  ap- 
plied to  Perdiccns,  ngninst  whom  Dionysius  endea- 
voured to  secure  himself  by  joining  his  enemies. 
Dionvsius  therefore  married  Araastris,  the 
wife  of  Craterus,  who  secured  to  him 
advantages.  A  friendship  with  Antigonus 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  against  Awo- 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  mar- 
ried Dionysius's  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Dio- 
nvsius thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of"  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  Id  ac.  306, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  example, 
but  be  died  soon  after.  He  was  an  unusually  fat 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  therefore 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  means. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  his  own  fat 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  jostest  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever  lived.  He  was  soc- 
ceeded  by  his  son.  Za trims,  and,  after  the  death  «f 
the  latter,  by  bis  second  son  Clearchus  1 1.  Tfc* 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  in  a.  c 
306  or  305,  as,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  for 
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which  other*  say  83  years.    (Diod.  xvi.  88,  xx.  I 
7";  Athen.  zii.  p.  549;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xx.  13; 
Meranon,  op.  Phot.  Cod.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSUS  (Atorictos)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  must  have  tweii  born  in  B.  c  481  or 
4  30,  as  we  are  toki  that  he  was  twenty- fire  years  | 
old  when  be  first  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Sy- 
racuse. (Cic,  Tute.  v.  20.)    We  know  nothing  of 
his  family,  but  that  his  father's  name  was  Ileruio 
r rates,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  a  private  but  not 
low  station,  so  that  he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in 
a  public  office.  (Cic  Ttuc.  v.  20,  22  ;  Diod.  xiii, 
y I.  96,  xiv  66  ;  Isocr.  Philip.  §  73 ;  Dem.  c  LrpL 
§  141,  p.  506 ;  Polyaen.  SLn%Ug.  v.  2.  f  2.)  He 
appe:irs  to  have  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  hav- 
ing joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hermoc rates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effect  by  force 
bis  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  wounded 
ns  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot    (Diod.  xiii. 
75.)    We  next  hear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  great  war  against  the  Cvthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.    These  diKis- 
tera,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syracuuw 
genera),  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  bad 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself.    He  came  for- 
ward in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  liipparinus,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  ap- 
pointing others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself.  (Diod.  xiii.  91,  92;  Aristot 
Polk.  v.  5,  6.)    His  efforts  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af- 
fairs.   He  persuaded  the  Syrncu<tans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partizans  of 
Hermocmtes,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  sent  to  Oela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  Gela  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  people  distinct  charges  of  corruption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals.  These 
found  ready  belief,  and  it  was  determined  to  depose 
all  the  others  and  appoint  Dionysius  sole  general, 
with  full  powers.    (Diod.  xiii  92 — 94.)  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  generals 
having  been  in  Dec  406.  Comp.  Clinton,  F.  U.  ii. 
p.  82;  Diod.  Lc;  Dionys.  vii.  1.)    According  to 
Plutarch,  indeed,  Hipparinus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  (PoliL  v.  6)  as  lending  his  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed bis  colleague  in  the  chief  command  (PluU 
XJson,  8)  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
he  plays  no  part  in  the  subsequent  transactions. 

The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
implied  in  itself  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  but 
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and  we  may  date  from  "this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  3H  years.  His  first  step  was  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  hi*  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000 
men:  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Svracusans 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un- 
favourable to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partizans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeus  and  Demnrchus,  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  party.   (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

His  first  operations  in  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians wore,  however,  unsuccessful  Having 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Gela  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
availed  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  For  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108—1 1 3,  xiv.  44 ;  Plut.  Diom,  3.)  He  soon  after- 
wards gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  b.  c.  405.    (Diod.  xiii.  1 14.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  island  of  Qrtygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence,  and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
dependents  to  dwell;  and  while  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  and 
bouses,  he  augmented  their  numbers  by  admitting 
many  aliens  and  newly-freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of 
dtisenship.  These  measures  naturally  gave  um- 
brage to  the  higher  class  of  citizens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  be  led  them  agaiust  the 
I  Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  island  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
managed  to  extricate  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  favourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7 — 9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  disarm  those  citizens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government,  (lb.  cc  10, 
14.). 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Chalci- 
dian  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos,  Catena,  and  Leon- 
tini,  successively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
force  or  treachery.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
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sold  as  slaves  or  compelled  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
Naxos  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  Catana  occnpied 
by  a  colony  of  Companion  mercenaries,  b.  c. 
40.1.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15.)  For  several  years  after 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  occnpied  in  strengthen- 
ing his  power  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  works  which  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  several  hun- 
dred ships,  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  in  length,  en- 
closing the  whole  extent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  mapni- 
ficence  of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  day.  (Diod.  xiv.  18,  42 ;  Smith's 
Sicily  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  397  that  Dionysius  con- 
sidered himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  his  prepara- 
tions enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
large  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remarkable  tor  the 
number  of  qnadriremes  and  quinqueremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and 
Selinus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Sicelians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  advanced  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Segestn,  however,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  his  efforts,  and  the  next  year 
{u.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  nnder  Himilco  changed  the  face  of 
affairs,  Motya  was  quickly  recovered  ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sicclrans  abandoned  the  Syracusnn  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himilco  advanced 
unopposed  as  far  as  Messaua,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syracusan 
fleet  under  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and.  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forces,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  his 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  np  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  M  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet."  (Isocrat.  Ardd- 
flam.  §  49  ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  8 ;  but  compare 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  capitulation, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  the  effects  of  their  late  disastrous 
expedition,  and  the  revolt  of  their  subjects  in 
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Africa,  prevented  tho  Carthaginians  fmni  renewing 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  until  the  summer  of 
393,  when  Mago,  who  had  succeeded  Himilco  hi 
the  command,  having  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Sicelians,  advanced  towards  Messana,  but 
defeated  by  Dionysius  near  AUacacnum.  T 
year  (b.  c.  392)  be  marched  against  the  Syracusan 
territory  with  a  much  greater  force ;  but  Dtonytius 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyria,  tyrant  of 
Agyrium,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  such  distress, 
that  Mago  was  compelled  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
Syracusans  also  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Carthaginian* 
abandoned  their  Sicelian  aDies,  and  Dionysius  be- 
came master  of  Tauromenium:  in  other  ret^-fi*, 
both  parties  remained  nearly  as  before.  (Diud. 
xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  he  had  previously 
engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Already, 
before  the  Carthaginian  war,  he  had  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Locrians  by  marrying  Doris,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  citizens.  Rbe- 
gitun,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  uniformly  hostile 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.)  Hence 
Dionysius  established  at  Messina,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Himilco,  a  colony  of  citizens  from  Lseri 
and  its  kindred  city  of  Mednina,  to  be  a  stronghold 
against  Hbegium.  (xiv.  78.)  His  designs  in  this 
quarter  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  at  the  tam-: 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  of  the  interior, 
concluded  a  league  for  their  common  defence  at 
once  against  the  barbarians  and  Dionysius.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
Lncanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  assistance 
under  his  brother  Leptines,  b.  c  390.  (xiv.  91, 
100 — 102.)  The  next  year  he  gained  a  derisive 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  lfahnn 
Greeks  at  the  river  Helonis ;  and  this  success  w.u 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Caulonia,  f  lipponiujr^ 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  protracted  for  nearly 
eleven  months,  of  Rhegium  itself,  B.  c.  387.  (xiv. 
103 — 108,111.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
cities  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Syracuse, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Locrians. 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  great- 
ness, and  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  possessed  on  amount 
of  power  and  influence  far  exceeding  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  rule  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island,  while  the  principal  cities  of  the 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  coast,  as  far  as 
Cephaloedium,  were  either  subject  to  him,  or  bekd 
by  his  close  and  dependent  allies,  (xiv.  78,  96.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  his  influence:  direct  dominion  be  had  ap- 
orently  none.    But  his  allies,  the 


masters  of  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the 
command  both  of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriat* 
seas.  In  the  former  he  repressed  the  piracies  ef 
the  Ktruscans.  and,  under  pretence  of 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremes  against  then 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Caere,  and 
plundered  its  wealthy  temple  of  Matnta.  (Diod 
xv.  14  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226  ;  I'seud.-AristoU  Qax**** 
ii.  2  )    Ou  this  occasion  he  is  also  said  to  haw 
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Assailed  Corsica  (Strab.  I.  <?.)«  but  probably  did  not 
farm  any  permanent  establishment  there.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Adrintic  seems  to  have  beeu  a 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.    He  endeavoured 
to  secure  it  by  establishing  a  colony  on  the  island 
of  Lisaa,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  Lisa  us 
in  Epeirus  (comp.  Scymn.  Chius,  1.  412;  Diod. 
xv.  13,  14),  where  he  kept  up  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Picenum.   (  Etym. 
Magn.  b.  ik,  A&plas.)  Ancona  too  was  probably 
founded  bv  him  at  the  same  time.    (Pun.  H.  N. 
iii.  13  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  24 1 ;  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  437.)    With  the  same  view  he  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  tacedaemonians  in  preventing  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselves  at  Corcyra, 
a.  c.  373.   (Xen.  Hdl.  vi.  2.  §§  4,  33.)   The  ex- 
tent of  his  commercial  relations  may  be  io/erred 
from  his  importing  horses  for  his  chariots  from  the 
Venetian  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  (Strab. 
v.  p.  212.)   As  early  Mac.  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  large  supplies  of  corn  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.    (Li v.  iv.  52;  Niebohr,  Rom.  Hid.  ii. 
p.  564.)    At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tnnity  of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  Illyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (Diod.  xiv.  13), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  this  time  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.  (Justin,  xx.  5 ;  Xen. 
ffcU.y\\.  1.$$  20,31.)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (Diod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebnns. 
(Xen.  HtU.  vii.  1.  $$  20,  28;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
He  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  favour  of  the  Athenians  «o  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (Epist. 
Philipp.  ap.  Dem.  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
w  ars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail.  In  B.C.  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car- 
thage led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
Imttles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sius was  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syracusans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
llulycu*  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xv.  15 — 17-)  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  ac  368,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Lily- 
baeum.  Hostilities  were  however  suspended  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  B.  c.  367.  H is 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive feasting;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
(Diod.  xv.  74  ;  Plut  Dion,  6 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion^2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had 
rmuried  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time— some 
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said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris,  a  Locrian  oi 
distinguished  birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Syracuaun, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
parinus.  (Diod.  xiv.  44  ;  Plut  Dion,  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
bim  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nyseeus,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  (Plut.  Dion,  6  ; 
Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  1  ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  435—6.) 

The  character  of  Dionysius  Las  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers ;  he 
appears  indeed  to  have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  its  worst  sense,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cicero, 
Aeltan,  Polyaenus,  and  other  later  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggerated ;  but  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Gelon  and 
others  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Plut.  Dion,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.    Ho  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well  as 
great  personal  courage ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
scrupulous in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement.    Thus  while  he 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Plut  Dion,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subjects  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.    (Aristot  Pol.  v.  1 1  ; 
Pseud.- Aristot  Oeconom.  ii.  2.    The  statements  of 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  they 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact)  Diodorua 
tells  us  that  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorua.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)    But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.    In  his 
latter  years  he  became  extremely  suspicious,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  roost  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it    Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.   (Cic.  Tuso.  v.  20  ;  Plut  Dim.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it- 
self, both  by  increasing  the  population  with  the 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cities, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xv.  13 ; 
Isocrat  Panegyr.  §  145.)  At  the  same  time  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pre- 
sents both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi.  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  xvi.  57.)  .  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prizo  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  "The  Ran- 
som of  Hector."  These  honours  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  could  not  liave  been  altogether  so 
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contemptible  as  it  is  represented  by  Inter  writers ; 
but  only  the  titles  of  some  of  his  dramas  and  a  few 
detached  lines  are  preserved  to  us.  He  is  especially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  far-fetched  and  unusual  ex- 
pressions. (Diod.  xiv.  109;  xv.  74  ;  Txetz.  CkU. 
v.  178—185;  Cic.  7W.  v.  22;  Lucian,  wiv.  In- 
doctum  $  15;  Helladius,  a/>.  Photutm.  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  fragments  of  his  tragedies  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeus  (FloriUy.  38, 2 ;  38,  6  ;  49,  9  ; 
98,  30 ;  105,  2;  125,  8  ;  Edoga^  i.  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenaeus.   (ix.  p.  401,  f.) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxc- 
nus  at  his  table,  patronizing  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse. 
He  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  bis 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxemis  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses  are  probably 
>:ro*s  exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so 
far  founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7;  Plut.  Dion,  5; 
Lucian,  <*'r.  Imioct.  §  15;  TxeU.  ChiL  v.  152, Act; 
but  compare  Athen.  i.  p.  6,  f.)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  ugninst  him. 
(Txetz.  CM  v.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  hi* 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Kphorus  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
are  now  extant.  Diodorus  is  our  chief,  indeed 
nlmost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Arnold's  History  of  Rome. 
(Vol.  i.  c  21.)  Mitford's  elaborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  apology  than  n  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partial.      [K.  H.  B.] 

DIONY'8IUS(AM»WWf)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuse, h.  c  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
jKiwer  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercennry  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  xv.  74.)  Dionysius  was  at  this 
time  tinder  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  end  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  affairs.  (Plut.  /Jum,  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat- 
terers and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73;  Clinton,  /•'.  H.  ii.  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information  :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  father's  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  "(Xcn. 
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//<•//.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  But  bis  character  was  peacefal 
and  indolent ;  he  hastened  to  conclude  by  a  treaty 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  be  found 
himself  engaged  on  his  accession  ;  and  the  onlj 
other  war  that  he  undertook  was  one  against  \ut 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  his  lulus 
allies,  which  he  also  quickly  brought  to  a  dw. 
(Diod.  xvi  5.)  Philistus,  the  historian,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  father'*  chief  supporters 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  enjoyed 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  youn'frr 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterprises.  Notwuh- 
standing  his  advanced  age,  he  is  represented  a* 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  excesses  ef 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  ultinntrlr 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.  The  banish- 
ment of  Dion  contributed  to  render  Dionysio*  un- 
popular among  the  Syracusnns,  who  began  also  tx> 
despise  him  for  bis  indolent  and  dissolute  life,  u 
well  as  for  his  habitual  drunkenness.  Yet  hit 
court  seems  to  have  been  nt  this  time  a  jrreat  place 
of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters :  be- 
sides Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  ureei.t 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippuv  and 
others,  nre  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse  ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendlv  in- 
tercourse with  Arehytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  firaecia.  (Plut.  Z^sow,  18-20;  I  Hog.  Latrt. 
iii.  21,  23;  Aelian,  V.  If.  iT.  18,  vii.  17;  Pseud. 
Plat.  Epid.  6.)  Much  doubt  indeed  attaches  to 
all  the  stories  related  by  Plutarch  and  other  hue 
writers  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with 
Dionysius  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the  time 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily  :  the  news  of  that  event 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Svracumm 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  he  instantly  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  still  held  out  for 
him.  But  his  attempts  nt  negotiation  having  pror- 
ed  abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  having  been  n- 
pulsed,  and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  brooght 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  mo»t 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Apollocrates,  b.  c  356.  (Diod. 
xvi.  11—13,  16,  17;  Plut  Z>iow,  26* — 37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city 
.of  his  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants  a  confi- 
dence of  which  he  availed  himself  to  occupy  the 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  establish 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city.  This  position  be 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  during  which 
period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  licentiotunes*. 
(Justin,  xxi.  2,  3;  Clcarch.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  541  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p. 259;  Aristot.  I\d.  r.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Syracuse 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  return. 
The  history  of  these  is  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  tyrant  fol- 
lowed another  with  great  rapidity.  Caluppos,  the 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  his  turn  driven  from  the 
city  by  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 
Aristomache,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Dion),  who 
reigned  but  two  years :  another  of  Dion's  nephews, 
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Nysaeus,  subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  power, 
and  wa«  in  possession  of  it  when  Dionysius  pre- 
sented himself  before  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  and 
became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
after  his  expulsion,  n.  c.  346.  (Diod.  xvi.  31, 
36' ;  Justin,  xxi.  3 ;  Athen.  \  i .  p.  508  ;  Plut. 
77 wo/.  1.)  The  Locrians  meanwhile  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  revolt  aguinst  him :  they 
drove  out  the  garrison  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ;  Cle- 
arch.  A  then.  xii.  p.  541.)  Dinnysius  was  not 
however  able  to  reestablish  himself  firmly  in  his 
former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
liad  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyrants :  one  of  these, 
H  ice  tat,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  Syra- 
cusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
1) ion y 84 us,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  nnd  blockading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.  It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  arrived  in  | 
Sicily.  His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hice- 
tas  and  his  Carthaginian  allies ;  but  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  opposite  party.  He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  B.  c  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plut.  Timed.  8 — 13.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  class.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.  Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation.  (Plut  Tinud.  14,  15  ; 
Justin,  xxi.  5;  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  xiL  p.  541  : 
Aelian,  V.  U.  ri.  12 ;  Cic.  7W.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
still  so  far  retained,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
ho  re  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
Miiller  ( ArduwL  d.  AW.  p.  128),  the  splendid 
silver  coins,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com- 
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the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Ooltxius  (a  noted  falsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptions), who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AIONTZIOT.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIONY'SIUS,  PAPI  RIUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonae  under  Cominodus.  Having  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  favourite  Clean  tier 
[Clkandkr ),  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii. 
13,  14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AwnJffio*),  literary.  The 
number  of  pereons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great.  Meursius  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Gronov.  Tkemur.  Ant.  Grate,  x. 
p.  577,  &c.) ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  Ionsins  (Hist.  PkUos.  Script,  iii.  6, 
p.  42,  &c.),  and  by  Fabricius  {BUd.  Gr.  iv.  p.  405), 
bo  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The  list 
given  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merely. 

1.  Arlius  Dionysits,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  skilful  musician, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  *.  v.  Atovvtrios.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
llalicarnasfcu.it,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Archaeo- 
logy. Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients :  1 .  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  ('A-mxa  6v6fiara)  in  five  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Photins  (BUd.  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first.  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Atticism. 
Meursius  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius  was 
the  author  of  the  work  irtpi  ixKirtw  fapdcrmv  *el 
«7KA<r<u«tVan'  Acffw,  which  v  as  published  by 
Aldus  Man utius  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en- 
titled **  Horti  Adonidis ;"  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Com p.  Schol.  Venet  ad  Waul. 
xv.  705;  Villoison,  Prokyom.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (,m.i..7(\"j  hrropia)  in  36 
books,  with  accounts  of  citharoedi,  auletne,  and 
poets  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  I.  c.)  3.  'Pvdptxa 
yyuara,  in  24  books.  (Suid.  l.c)  4.  MoixTiKrji  wcu- 
8«ta  H  oWpi&u,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  L  e.)  5.  A 
work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  said  about 
music  in  his  xoKertla.  (Suid.  Lc;  Eudoc  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  city.  He  was  born  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  this  step  of  his 
pupiL  After  having  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he*  succeeded,  about  a.  i>.  232,  Heme  las  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heraclas,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius 
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succeeded  him  in  the  sec,  a.  d.  247.  During  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Deems,  Dionysius 
was  seized  by  the  soldiers  and  carried  to  Taposiris, 
a  small  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus, 
probably  with  a  view  of  putting  him  to  death  there. 
But  he  ebcapt- d  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
ho  himself  describes  very  minutely  (ap.  Euseb. 
HisL  Bed.  vi.  40).  He  had,  however,  to  suffer 
still  more  severely  in  A.  d.  257,  during  the  perse- 
cution which  the  emperor  Valerian  instituted 
against  the  Christians.  Dionysius  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  faith  before  the  emperor's  praefect 
Aemilianus,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  was 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Gallienus  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellius 
he  was  carried  so  far  by  his  seal,  that  he  uttered 
things  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.  In  a.  d.  2G5 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Pantos  of  Samosata,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  synod  on  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  Th«? 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanes  (Hacres.  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistles  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consists 
of  fragments  preserved  in  Eusebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Nepos,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
ments of  it  are  still  extant.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
20,  vii.  24.)  2.  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  here  excused  the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.  A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  extracts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  and  llasilius.  3.  A  work  addressed 
to  Timothous,  **  On  Nature,"  of  which  extracts 
arc  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Praep.  Erang.  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius.  All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Gallandi's  BiU. 
Pair,  iii.  p.  401,  &c„  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  Magistris,  Rome,  1796,  fbL  (Cave, 
JIui.  Lit.  i.  p.  95,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  son  of  Gluteus,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Trajan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Pnrthenius,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chaeremon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
at  Alexandria.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  501  ;  Suid.  «.  r. 
biovvouit  ;  Kudoc.  p.  133.) 
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4.  Of  Antioch,  a  sophist,  who  seems  to  ha* 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  same  person  as  tix 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeneas  o4 
Gasa  is  addressed.  He  himself  is  the  repute 
author  of  46  letters,  which  are  still  extant.  A 
Latin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  G. 
Cognatus,  in  his  u  Epistolae  Laconicae,"  Basel, 
1554,  12mo.,  and  afterwords  in  J.  Buchler'i 
44  Thesaurus  Epist  Lacon-,"  1606,  12mo.  The 
Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens  in 
his  Collection  of  Greek  Epistles,  Paris,  1577, 8vo. 
Meursius  is  inclined  to  attribute  these  Epi>tle*  to 
Dionysius  of  Miletus,  without,  however,  assign isg 
any  reason  for  it. 

5.  Surnamed  Arkiopagkita,  an  Athenian,  whs 
is  called  by  Suidns  a  most  eminent  man,  who  rose 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  studied  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  When  lie  observed  in  Egypt 
tho  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  dunnp  uV 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  is  said  to  hare  ex- 
claimed, u  cither  God  himself  is  suffering,  or  be 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  is  suffering.'"  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was-  made  one  of  the 
council  of  the  Arciopagus,  whence  he  derives  his 
surname.  About  a.  d.  50,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  became  a  Christian  (TAt 
Act*,  xvii.  34),  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  only 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  but  that  he  was  instahVJ 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himself.  (Euseb.  H.  K. 
iii.  4,  iv.  23  ;  Suidas.)  He  is  further  said  to  have 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  most  cruel  tor- 
tures. W  hcther  Dionysius  Areiopageita  ever  wrotf 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain ;  bat  there  e»»u 
under  his  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  mystico- 
i'hristian  nature,  which  contain  ample  evidence 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  some  N«o- 
IMatonist,  and  am  scarcely  have  l>een  written 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  those  works, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  need  only 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  very  great  ia- 

upon  the  formation  and  development  «f 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  rime  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  those  works  were  in- 
troduced into  western  Europe  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Scotua  Erigena,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  scholastic  theology 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  for  centuries. 
(Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  vii.  p.  7,  &c ;  Rlhr,  Goes,  der 
Horn.  Lit.  im  Karoling,  Zeitalter,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Annua,  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Augustus,  who  also  profited  by  his  intereoane 
with  the  sons  of  Areius,  Dionysius,  and  N Manor. 
(Sueton.  Aug.  89;  comp.  Arkiuk.) 

7.  Surnamed  Ascalaphur,  seems  to  haw 
written  an  exegesis  of  the  Theodoria,  a  melk  pcen 
on  Eros.  (Etym.  M.  #.  r.  Aiovvvms  ;  Athen.  ri. 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Aaoos,  seems  to  have  been  an  historian, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (&na*. 
L  p.  1 39)  respecting  the  time  at  which  Troy  ws* 
taken.    (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Pimd.  Nem.  ii  1.) 

9.  Of  Athbns  i»  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  279)  as  the  author  of » 
work  entitled  avifo-str,  that  is,  on  conception  or 
birth,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicvs 
Magnnm  (*,  r.  IlfMiA-o'ifitffos),  where,  however,  0* 
rending  icrriataiv  should  be  corrected  into  awfasw. 
and  not  into  Kvlowir,  as  Sylburg  proposes. 

1 0.  A  frecdman  of  Atticuh,  whose  full  su« 
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therefore  was  T.  Pomponius  Dionysius.  Both 
Cicero  and  Atticus  were  very  much  attached  to 
him.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  8,  1 1,  13,  15.) 

II*  A  native  of  Bithynia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philosopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Theodoras 
the  atheist.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
98.) 

12.  Of  Byzantii'm,  appear*  to  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Severn*,  that  in,  before 
a.  d.  1 97,  and  i-  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium (*,  r.  XpvtroiroKit)  and  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  iin  dviw\uus  Bomr6pov.  Suidas  further 
calls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  states  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  dpijvot.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  our  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
hut  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  ba«ed 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  dvivkovs 
tt>nrr6pov  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  Gyllius  in  his  work  on 
the  Thrncian  Bosporus  gave  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  a  l-itin  translation.  O.  J.  Vossius  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it.  which  his  sou 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anapltis  known 
to  us,  is  printed  in  Du  Cangc's  Loti>>tantinnf*Jia 
( 'hristuuni,  in  Hudson's  Groyr.  Minor,  vol.  iii., 
and  in  Fabricius  liiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  664,  note  I. 
(Comp.  Beruhardy  in  his  edition  of  Wumys.  J'eruu/. 
p.  492.) 

13.  DlONY8IU8  CaSSUTR.      [CaSSIC.%  p-  626.] 

14.  Dionysius  Cato.    [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Cii  ii.-  is  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
hefore  the  Christian  era,  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (ktI<t*is)  in  five  books, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other- 
wise unknown.  (Martian.  Heracl.  Perifd,  p.  5 ; 
Suid.  *.  r.  \a\Kiiltcn  ;  Harpocrat.  $.  c  'H^cuo-ria 
and  'Hpatnv  rux°*  5  Schol.  ad  Apoilom,  lihotl.  L  568, 
1024,  iv.264,  adAriatttjm.  Nub.  397  ;  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Plut,  de  Maliyn. 
Ilerod.  22  ;  Scymnus,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  144  ;  Zenob.  J*roverb.  v.  64  ;  ApostoL  xviii. 
25  ;  Photius,  #.  vv.  Tlpa^dilKV,  Tthutatls  ;  Kudoc. 
p.  438.) 

16.  Surnamed  Ohaixus  (6  XoAwovs),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
brass  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  wu  know 
nothiug  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
referred  to  and  quoted.  ( Plut.  Nic.  5  ;  Aristot. 
IihcL  iii.  2  ;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.)  The  fragments  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  common  things  by  means  of  far-fetched 
images  and  allegories.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  Nicias  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Dionysius  Chalcus, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  B.  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot. 
a.  v.  &ovpion&yr*is,  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  xaAl>  instead  of  x****'*'-)  It  'B  true,  that 
other  writers  mention  different  persons  as  the 
lenders  of  that  colony  to  Thurii,  but  Dionysius  may 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Zlitra,/e 
z.  Grierh.  h.  Hum.  IM,  i.  p.  79,  dec. ;  YVelcker,  in 
the  Wu  i'm.  Mus.  for  1836,  p.  440,  &c.  ;  Bergk, 
Port.  Lyr.  Grace,  p.  432,  &c.,  where  the  fragments 
of  Dionysius  are  collected.) 

1 7.  Of  Charax,  in  Susiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  record  all  the  exploits  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  //.  AT.  vi.  31.) 

18.  A  slave  of  Cicxro,  and  a  person  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  for  which  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  several  passages  for  bis  attachment,  learn- 
ing, nnd  honesty,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  hut  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  17,  18,  v. 
3,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  vi.  1,2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  0,  18, 
26,  viii.  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  son  of  this  l>iouysius  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  {Cotdrar.  i.  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Cicero,  who  employed  him  ns 
reader  and  librarian ;  but  Dionysus  robbed  his 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  illy- 
ricum.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  3,  ad  Fam.  v.  9,  10,  11, 
13,  xiii.  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyrus  some  works  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  100;  Schol.  ad  Arirto/th.  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (uwufhjKan), 
on  Causes  (afna  ;  Suid.  s.  r.  Aiow/aior ;  Plut.  A  mat. 
17),  and  Meteorological  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hesiod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionysius  Pc- 
riegetes.  (Kudoc.  p.  132.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  AtBind,  which 
whs  likewise  the  work  of  a  different  person.  (Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  edit,  of  Diouy*.  Ferity,  p.  492,  Ac.) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  half  of  tho 
second  century  after  Christ,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  his  piety,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  his  fife.    He  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  aire  over  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  ho 
addressed  admonitory  epistles.    He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  a.  n.  178.    None  of  his  nume- 
rous epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  is 
preserved  in  Kusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  23)  and  Hiero- 
nymus  (</«  Script,  27),  and  a  few  fragment!  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (ii.  25,  iv.  23).  In 
one  of  them  Dionysius  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  bis  epistles  had  been  interpolated 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  sup|>orting  their  own 
views.   (Cave,  //iat.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.) 

23.  An  K pic u r ran  philosopher,  who  succeeded 
Poly  stratus  as  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  at 
Athens.     He  himself  was  succeeded  by  Basilides, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  n.  c.  200. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.)   Brucker  con/bunds  him  with 
the  Stoic  surnamed  6  fitraSfUfvos,  who  afterwardi 
abandoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  to  the  Cyrt- 
uaics.  (Diog.  Laert,  \  ii.  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
Plato  when  a  boy  in  the  element*  of  grammar. 
(Diog.  Ijiert.  iil  5  ;  Appuleius,  de  Dngmat.  Plat.  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  Vii.  flat.  p.  6,  ed.  Fischer.)  He  it 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Dionysius  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato's  dialogue 
'Epatned. 

25.  Of  Halicarnasm's,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius. He  was  the  sou  of  one  Alexander  of  Hnli- 
camassus,  and  was  born,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Dodwell,  between  a  c  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  656)  calls  him  his  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after  a.  c.  7.  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Home.  Respecting  his  parents 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  tiling 
about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he 
emigrated  to  Rome ;  though  sonic  have  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicnrnassus.  All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Koine  (i.  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  OL  187,  that  is,  u  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  langtingc  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia,  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  lialicamasstis ;  and  his  works  bur 
strong  evidence  of  his  having  been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome,  Cuinp.  Verb.  20,  Itlietor. 
10.)  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  Respecting  the  little  we  know  nhout 
Dionysius,  see  V.  Matthsi,  de  Dvmtirio  //  ,•'<.-., 
Wittenberg,  1 779, 4 to.;  Dodwell,  de  Aetatc  DiomgB. 
in  Reiske's  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  L  p.  xlvi.  <v<  ; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  Weismann,  de  Diimysix 
ilalic  Vita  et  Scrijtt^  Rintelu,  1837,  4  to.,  and 
Husse,  de  Oiottys.  J/aL  Vita  et  /nyroto,  Rcrlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  prolmbly  belong  to  nn  earlier  period  of 
his  life — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class. 

a.  Rhetorixd  and  Critical  Works. —  All  the  pro- 
ductions of  thjs  class  shew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  tlrecce,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  early  age, 
ia  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  led  him  to  express  nphiwai 
which  at  a  maturer  nge  he  undoubtedly  regrettri 
Still,  however  this  may  be.  he  always  evince!  i 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  sophistries 
of  ordinary  rhetoricians,   and  strives  insU-sd  u 
make  rhetoric  something  practically  useful.  aiJ 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  towards  e><xtin^ 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  readers.    The  fol- 
lowing works  of  this  class  are  stiU  extant :  1.  T«V. 
/brropi*n\,  addressed  to  one  Echecratea.    The  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  alro- 
latcd  to  give  us  a  correct  idea- of  his  menu  and  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric     It  consists 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  division,  of  ele- 
ven chapters,  which  have  no  internal  connexius 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put 
together  merely  by  accident.   The  treatise  is  there- 
fore generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  rheto- 
rical essays  by  different  authors,  some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionysius,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Quintilian  (iii.  I.  §  1«)  to  have 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric     Schott,  the  la»t 
learned  editor  of  this  •work,  divides  it  into  four 
sections.     Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
6th.  which  is  certainly  spurious,  may  be  entitled 
Ttpi  -KcurtrYvpLKtLv,  and  contains  some  incoherent 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  any- 
thing but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatises ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  age 
of  A  elius  AriBteides,  is  mentioned  in  chap.  2.  Chap- 
ters 8  and  9,  wtpl  f(Txn>mTi(Tu.'i  «r.  treat  on  the 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  production 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  "certainly  belongs t> 
a  late  rhetorician.     Chapter  1 0,  w*p\  to**  iv  fit\t- 
rout  s\yun*\ovpivtvy%  is  a  very  valuable  treatise, 
mid  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.     The  lltb 
chapter  is  only  a  further  development  "of  the  10th. 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.    The  rs^vsj 
jnrropucH  is  edited  separately  with  very  valuable 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Schott,  Leipzig. 
1804,  8vo.    2.    n*pl   eruf&4<Ttu<f   dro/iarv*,  ad- 
dressed to  Rufus  Melitius  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  in  the  first  year 
or  years  of  his  resideuce  at  Rome,  and  at  all  events 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant.  It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence.  In  it  the  author  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  according  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  oratory.  There 
are  two  very  good  separate  editions  of  this  treatise, 
one  by  O.  Li.  Schaefer  (I*eip*ig,  1809,  Kvo),  and 
the  other  by  F.  Gbller  ( Jena,  1815,  8vo),  in  w  hich 
the  text  is  considerably   improved   from  MSS. 
3.  lTfpi  M<^Tjo-f«t.  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.    Its  proper  title  appears  to 
have  been    iirofu^naria-fiZl    w*pl   rtjt  fufr^attn. 
(Dion vs.  Jud.  de  Titucyd.  1,    JSft'*t.  ad  Pomp.  3.) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess 
under  the  title  of  r£v  apxafa*  Kpiais  is  probably 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  charac- 
teristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides, 
of  some  historians,  such  as   Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,   Philistus,  Xenophon,    and  Theopompus, 
and  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.  This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotschcrs  edi- 
tion of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian  (Leipzig. 
1826,  p.  271.  &c),   who   mainly  follows  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius.    4.  n*p)  rmv  dp\aiwv  pino- 
fx»v  iwofiyvtuiriaftoi,  addressed  to  Aniniaeua,  con- 
tains criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  (ireek  orators 
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and  historians,  and  the  author  points  out  their  ex- 
cellences as  well  as  their  defects,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models,  and 
thus  to  preserve  a  pure  tuste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.  The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.  The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
Acachines;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  superiority  over  other 
orators.  This  part  is  known  under  the  title  mpl 
\tKTacf}s  Ai)no<T&4rovs  Ztworrjrot,  which  lias  lie- 
come  current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.  Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.  There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  G.  Becker.  (Wolfenbiittel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.)  5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaeus,  entitled  EvkttoAi)  trpbs  'Aftfituov 
■xptirrn^  which  title,  however,  docs  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  wpsfnj  it  ought  to  be  called 
rTMTToAt)  ttvrtpa.  This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.  6.  *Eir«rroA»)  wpds 
Tvaiov  Wouw^lov,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
hod  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it  See  Vitus  Loers,  de  Dionys.  JIoJ 
judicio  de  Platonit  oraiiotte  tt  gewre  dicendi,  Treves, 
1840,  4 to.  7.  Tltpi  rod  &oukv518ou  xapcucrrjpos 
Ka;  Twy  Aorrov  tov  airyypn<pJ(*s  iSiuixiruv,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aclius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect.  8.  Tltpl  twv 
rod  eovKvtltov  iSiwuArvr,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maeus. The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
very  good  edition  by  C.  G.  Kriiger  under  the  title 
Dionysa  Historioyraphica,  i.  e.  Epistolae  ad  Cn. 
Pomp.,  Q.  AeL  Tuber,  et  Ammaeum,  Halle,  1828, 
8vo.  The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  Aefyapxor,  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Deinarchus.  Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others, 
a  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  x<>f»*Tn- 
pts  T«Sr  dpfxovi&v  (Dionys.  de  Compos.  Verb.  1 1 ),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant,  and  Tlparyua- 
rtla  vwip  rijs  ireArrurifs  juAoaoQlas  wpor  to&$  «ro- 
Tcerp^xoyras  «u)njj  dSUttt.  (Dionyt.Jud.de  Thucyd. 
2.)  A  few  other  works,  such  as  w  on  the  orations 
unjustly  attributed  to  Lysias"  (Ays.  14),  "on  the 
tropical  expressions  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes M 
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(Dem,  32),  and  wtpl  rrji  luXoyrjs  t£v  oioh&tuv 
(de  Camp.  Verb.  1 ),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  9tp\  ip.uri- 
vtlat,  which  is  extaut  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Dionysius  of 
ilulicarnassus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  any  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  filos  'O^pov  which  is  printed  in  Gale's 
Op  um  -ula  A I  y/hologica. 

6.  Historical  Work*. — In  this  class  of  compositions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  Liter 
years,  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  paining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known  :  1.  Xpivoi  or  xportxd.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

1.  p.  320;  Suid.  *.  v.  Atovwrtos;  Dionys.  A.  It.  i.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological _  investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (BibL  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (avvo^is)  in  five  books,  and  Stepba- 
nus  of  Byzantium  («.  w.  'Apfccia  and  KoofaAAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  iwtToui).  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  xp6"0L>  wo* 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himself. 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius,  of  which 
we   still  possess   a  considerable  portion,  is  — ■ 

2.  'PwfwXic/l  'Apxa'o\oyia,  which  Photius  (BibL 
Cod.  83)  styles  laroputol  \6ryoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  B.  c  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybins 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  84)  speaks;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (liiUioth,  Itcd.  viii.  p.  225,  &c),  Visconti 
(Journal  de*  Savons,  for  June,  1817),  and  Strove 
(Ueber  die  von  Mai  aufgefuml  Stucke  de*  Dionys, 
von  Hulic.  Konigsberg,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script.  Vet. 
Nora  CoUectio  (ii.  p.  475,  Ac,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  his  preface  (p.  xvii.)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
'Pwpolin)  'Apxouokoyla.  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  524,  note  934,  lectures  on  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  n.  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cem viral  legislation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  great- 
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ness,  and  to  shew  that  Rome  had  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  good  fortune,  but  by  the  vir- 
tue and  wisdom  of  the  Roman*  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discusses  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  mythus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day  ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  Bhew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  Me  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  mnke  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  mid,  with  a  few 
exceptions  his  language  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  Dumys.  HtU.  Histo- 
rico,  praecipuo  Historiae.  Juris  Fonte,  Heidelberg, 
182ft  4 to. ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Crttlit  due  to  Dio- 
<f  HaL  as  a  Critic  and  Historian*  in  the  Class. 
Journ.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  Praefat.  ad  Historiutjr. 
p.  xii. ;  Nicbuhr,  Lectures  on  the  Jlist.  of  Home,  i. 
pp.  46 — .53,  ed.  Schmitx. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  I»atin  translation 
by  Lapus  Riragus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.    New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Olnreanus,  appeared  at 
Hasel,  1532  and  1549;  whereupon  R.Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris  1546,  foL, 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Svlburg, 
Frankfurt,  15B6,  2  vols,  fob  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691,  2  vols.  foL)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1 704, 2  vols.  foL)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.    A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiskc,  (  Uiprig,  1 774, 
&c.)  in  (,  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Moras.  All  the  rhetorical  works  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  riXyv  hropi^  and  the  ntu\  avvek*** 
*"M*t«',  were  edited  by  E.  C-ros,  (p^i*,  1826, 
&c.)  in  3  vols.  Rvo.  ( Fabric.  Hit  J.  to.  p.  382, 
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26.  Of  Hst.ioroi.i8  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  ht 
Artcmidorus  (Omeir.  ii.  71)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  Hkkaclkia,  a  son  of  Theophantu*.  Ia 
early  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heracleides  Alexias*, 
and  Menedemu-,  and  afterwards  also  of  Zroo  the 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  induced  him  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  a  later  time  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes  or  with  a 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  pains  »ii:>.9 
it  caused  him  led  hi  in  to  abandon  the  Stoic  phii> 
sophy,  and  to  join  the  Eleatics  whose  doctrine, 
that  i}oo>t}  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest 
good,  had  more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  forcer 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of 
utratHntvos,  L  e.  the  renegade.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  his  modestr, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  afterwards  we  ;*»t<d 
him  described  as  a  per-; on  greatly  given  to  seafrual 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  vol  no- 
tary starvation.  Diogenes  I^aertius  mention*  a 
series  of  works  of  Dionysius  nil  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  lost,  and  Cicero  censures  him  for  having 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  maat 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  ni. 
166,  167,  v.  92;  Athen.  vii.  p.  281,  x.  p.  437 ; 
Lucian,  His  Accus.  20  ;  Ccnsorin.  15  ;  Cic  Ae*t. 
iL  22,  de  Fin.  v.  31,  TttxuJ.  ii.  11,  35,  in.  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  Hkraclkitus,  is  mention*! 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  have  lived  is 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  » 
quoted  by  Jornandea.   (lie  Hc6.  Get.  19.) 

30.  Surnamed  Iambus,  that  is  the  iambic  poet, 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (jr.  t>.  *Apiaro<pd.vjft)  .mm:: 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Bvsanlium,  from 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  which  he  livrd. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  v.  p.  874)  quote's 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his  and  according  to  Athe- 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
dialects.  Plutarch  (de  Afus.  15)  quotes  him  as  an 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  he  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
history  of  music,  of  which  Stephanu*  of  Uvxauuum 
(*.  r.  "tiptia)  quotas  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Magnesia,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
who  taught  his  nrt  in  Asia  between  the  year*  a  d 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  in  his 
29th  year,  visited  the  east.  Cicero  on  his  excur- 
sions in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dionysius, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus  and  Xenocles  "of  Adranut- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rhetorician* 
in  Asia.    (Cic.  /hut.  91  ;  Pint.  Cic.  4.) 

32.  Of  MlLETi'-S  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torians &nd  according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.  'EkotoToj). 
a  contemporary  of  Ilecataeus  that  is  he  livrd 
al>out  u.  c.  520;  he  must,  however,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  of  his  works  have  survived  a.  C  485, 
the  year  in  which  Dareius  died.  Dionysius  of 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  in 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributes  to  bun  a 
work  entitled  ri  asrei  Aafftb*  in  five  books  and 
also  a  work  n«pff««fo,  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Whether 
they  were  actually  three  distinct  works  or  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first,  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account 
of  the  iuextriuable  confusion  which  prevails  in  the 
articles  Aiotwior  of  Suidas  in  consequence  of 
which  our  Dionysius  lias  often  been  confounded  with 
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Won ysius  of  My  lilene.  Suidas  ascribe*  to  the  Mile- 
wan,  "Troica,"  in  threw  books,  "Mythica,"  an  **  His- 
torical Cycle,*'  in  seven  books,  and  a  u  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  world,"  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  different  authors.  (Nitxsch,  Hid, 
IJomeriy  i.  p.  88 ;  Bernhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Dioays.  Perieg.  p.  498,  &c,  and  ad  Suidam,  i. 
p.  1395;  Lobeck,  Aylacj^h.  ii.  p.  990,  &c ;  Welckcr, 
l*r  Episc&e  Cydtt-s  p.  75,  Ac) 

33.  Of  Mn-ETrx,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tsnotis  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  orations.  Fie  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con- 
siderable province,  raised  him  to  the  mnk  of  a 
Roman  eques,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysius  remained  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming person.*  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesus 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Ph  Host  rat  us  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  ( VU.  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2, 
c  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  3 ;  Eudoo  p.  1 30  ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mvtilkns,  was  surnamed  Scytobra- 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
be  instructed  M.  Antonius  Gnipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet,  de  Illustr.  Gram.  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  (ap.  Ath?n.  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  J)ionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  a.  c.  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysus  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysius  may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  ago  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (7)  biovioov  kcu  'Atfyvui 
arparlay,  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
six  books,  addressed  to  Parmcnon.  Ho  was  pro- 
bably also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Argonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,  ii.  207,  1144,  iii.  200,  242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1153),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  (iii.  52,  66.)  See 
Bernhardy,  ad  Dionys.  Periey.  p.  490  ;  Welckcr, 
jD*v  Ep.  Cycius,  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  d^aprvriicdL,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  Pkrgamus,  surnamed  A  ulcus,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterized  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  625) 
as  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  is.  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Apollodorus,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Com p.  Sencc. 
Contrvr.  i.  1.)  Wciske  (ad  Lonyin.  p.  218)  con- 
siders him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  irtpl  vtyovt 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
(Wcstennann,  G&ck.  d.  Griech.  Ikrcdts.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  Pii.'.sklis,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  was  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  nnonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  his,  via. 44  on  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachus,"  and  «*  on  Poets."  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  xi.  p.  787,  ed.  Hcyne ;  ad  Pyth. 
ii.  1.) 

38.  Surnamed  Prrirgetks,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  wtpt^yTjets  rijt  yijt,  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant.  Respecting  the  ago 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  AVoirrej,  that  is  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  alludes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways  t  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Veros,  or  under  Septimius  Scverus  and  his  sons. 
Eustathins,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bernhardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to'  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhcbas  (793,  &c), 
that  he  was  bom  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood;  but  Eustathins  (ad  e.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  r.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  ono  by 
Rufus  Festus  Avicnus  [Avibnuh],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Primcianus.]  Eu- 
stathins w  rote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4 to  , 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Col- 
limachus,  and  Lycophron.  Ii.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  **  Poetae  Principes  Heroici  Carminis," 
Paiis,  1566,  fol.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius,  the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geogr.  Minor.  1712,  8vo„  from  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  G.  Bernhardy  (Leipzig,  1828,  Ovo.),  whii-b 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
vcrv  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  tho 
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ancient  commentator*.  Besides  the  Periegesis. 
Eustathius  states  that  other  work*  also  were  at- 
tributed to  our  Dionysius,  viz.  A<0ino,  oVpi0iko, 
»nd  flaaaaptKO.  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  v.  714 ;  Maxim,  ad  Dumy.  Atvopay. 
de  Myd.  Theol.  2;  and  Bernhardy  (/.  r.),  p.  502. 
Respecting  the  iprt8utd\,  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  sec  Bernhardy,  p.  503. 
The  (kuTffapuaL,  which  means  the  same  as  Aiorv- 
oicutd  (Suid.  «.  r.  2**Tnp«x°0  »*  TC,7  ofu-*"  quoted 
by  Stephanus  of  Byxantiura.  (See  Bernhardy,  pp. 
5U7,  Ac  and  515.) 

39.  Bishop  of  Rom k,  is  called  a  hiyth  rt  iral 
bavfidaiot  cbn}f>  by  his  contemporary,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.   (Ap.  EtucJt.  If.  E.  viL  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  a.  d.  259,  and  retained  this  high  dig- 
nity for  ten  years,  till  a.  d.  269.     During  his 
administration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  some  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controversies  with  Sabellius.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  content  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.    A  fragment  of  this  letter 
it.  preserved  in  Athanasius  (</«•  I  Writ.  Synod.  AY- 
curn.  p.  421),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Subellius,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hid.  UtL  I  p.  97  ) 

40.  Surnamed  BcVTOMUCHMMt    See  No.  34. 

41.  Of  Simon,  n  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  SidoniiiB.  (ScboL  VencL  ad 
Hum.  H.  \.  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  II.  i.  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  as  one  of  the 
critical  commentators  of  the  poet.  (Comp.  Varro, 
de  L.  L.  x.  10,  ed.  Midler  ;  Villoison,  I'roltg.  ad 
J  lorn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  Sinopb.    See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
•ippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.   (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  43;  Eudoc.  p.  1 30.) 

44.  Surnamed  Thrax,  or  the  Thraciau,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  fact  of  his  father 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas) ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Ktymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277-  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium  ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strnh.  xiv.  p.  655  »  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrnnnion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t  me  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  b.  c.  80.  Further  particulars  alwut  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  rix1^  7PaftMaT»*°f. 
a  small  work,  which  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  bonk 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  ihe 
course  of  time,  such  a  work  was  much  interpolated, 
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sometimes  abridged,  and   sometimes  extended  or 

otherwise  modified.     The  form  then-fore,  in  whkfc 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  not  the  original  one. 
and  hence  its  great  difference  in  the  different  M^. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabricius,  HUJ.  (Jr.  ir.  p.  fk 
of  the  old  edition.     Villoison  {A need.  iL  99)  tbra 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  from  a  Yenrtiai 
MS.,  together  with  which  the  grammar  was  after- 
wards printed  in   Fabricius,  HUJ.  Gr.  vl  p. 31 1 
of  Harles's  edition,  and  somewhat  better  in  Bekker't 
Anecdola^  ii.  p.  627,  ckc.     It  is  remarkable  tbataa 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  which  hai 
recently  come  to  light,  and  was  probably  made  m 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  is  more  com- 
plete than  the  Greek  original,  having  five  addi- 
tioiud  chapters.       This    translation,  wbkh  vis 
published  by  Cirbied  in  the  Memoires  «t  Dater- 
tations  sur  tes  Autitjnitcs  national**  et  cfnzsprro, 
1824,  8vo.,   vol.  vi~,    has   increased  the  dmibu 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text;  but  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  consider  it,  with  Gottlayr, 
(Pmrf.  ad  Themd.it*.  Orcun.  p.  v.  Ac.;  oomp.  L«tvi>, 
die  SprachfJiUo*.  dcr  Alteu^  iL  p.  64,  Ac.)  as  a  mm 
compilation  made  by  some  Byzantine  gnunmariia 
at  a  very  late  period.     The  groundwork  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  Ihu- 
nysius  Thrax.    The  interpolations  meiitk»nfd above 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  thai 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  grammar  found 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  Ly 
a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  that  therefore  they 
doubted  its  genuineness.      Dionysius  did  muck 
also  for  the  explanation  nnd  criticism  of  Homer,  a* 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Vene- 
tian Scholia  (<*/  //.,»«.  //.  ii.  262,  ix.  4»»U,  xa 
xiii.  103,  xv.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxiv.  110),  and 
Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  pp.  054,  869,  1040,  12M>.; 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  re- 
marks  on  Homer  in  several  other  works,  socn  at 
that    against   ('rates,     and    the  ■OWI^H" 
(Schol.  Yen.  ad  Hum.  IL  ii.  3.)     Iu  some  MS? 
there  exists  a  treatise  v*fA  rorov  s-spurrsipsVirr, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  «>ur  gram- 
marian :  it  is  further,  more  than  doubtful  «ri>rtb-r 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  as  has  btea 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  on  tKst 
poet.     His  chief  merit  consists  iu  the  impuls?  be 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  is 
what  he  did  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Ibms-f. 
The  Etymol.  M.  contains  sever.il  example*  of  bu 
etymological,  prosodical,  and  exegetical  attempt*, 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Diony »ius  is  al« 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  ficAcrcu  and  of  a  work 
on  Rhodes.     (Steph.  Byz.  a.  r.  Torre's;  coma, 
Grafcnhan,  Ge*rh.  der  KUis*.  PlulcL  i.  p.  402,  Ac) 
45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  Tryphon,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  u  c.  50.  fSupb. 
Bra.  a.  r.'Oo,  M<V- '»!»•.-. r-r,  Acc)   He  was  the  author 
of  a  work         dyoftdrw.  which  consisted  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  ia  often  referred  to  by  Ste- 
phanus of  Ryaantium  and  Harpocration.  (Comp 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xi.  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  64  I.)    [I..  8.] 
DlONY'SlL*S(Aiow.oi),of  SiNoPa,nn  Atb<- 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen. xi. 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c,  xiv.  p.  615,  e. ;  Schol.  Hem. 
//.  xi.  515.)    He  appears,  from  indications  in  tlx 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  younger  than 
Archestrattis  t«   have  flourished  about  the  same 
time  as  NicostniJus,  tho  son  of  Aristophanes,  awl 
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to  have  lived  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  in  Greece.  We  have  the  titles 
and  some  fragments  of  his  'Aicotm{6p*wos  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.),  which  appears  to  hare  been  trans- 
lated by  Naevius,  Qtffuo<p6pos  (a  long  paaaage  in 
Athen.  ix.  p.  404, e.),  'Ofuirvnoi  (A then.  viii.  p.  30 1 , 
c,  xiv.  p.  615,  e.),  AipJs  (Schol.  Horn.  //.  xi.  515 ; 
Kubtath.  p.  859.  49),  ln&fovca  or  2e&r*ipa  (Athen. 
xi.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  <L  ;  Stob.  Serm.  exxv.  8.) 
Menrsius  and  Fnbricius  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Ta£idpx<u  to  Dionysius.  It  belongs  to  Eupolis. 
(Meinekc,  Fray.  Com.  Grace,  i.  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  IP.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS, artists.  I.  Of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  Olancus  in  rank- 
ing the  works  which  Smicythus  dedicated  at  Olym- 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist's  time ;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rhegium  in  b.  c. 
476.  The  works  executed  by  Dionysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  ('At***)  carrying  dkrr)p*s  (Did. 
of  Ant.  i.  t».),  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §§  3—6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronxe, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Oe- 
lon  and  Hiero.  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  t.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavfon  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  ax  the  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thaaos,  whose  works  ho  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (nASos\  manner  (IjOos), 
in  tho  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. ( Aelian.  V.  II.  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (  Timol.  36) 
speaks  of  his  workB  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  (Pol't.  2) 
says  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysius  jnst  like  them  (6fiolovi).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  idea).  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  Antltropographus, 
like  Dkmetkius.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fact,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 

a.  37);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny's  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  false  interpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyzicus,  about 

b.  c.  84.  Plin)-  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
I^la,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal- 
leries ( xxx v.  1 1 ,  s.  40.  §  43 ).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aionifftos),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  A  eg  ax  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photius  (Bildioth.  §§  185,  211,  pp. 
129,  168,  ed.  Bckkcr),  but  how  much  earlier  he  | 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en. 
titled  AucTuaxa,  in  which  he  discussed  various 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  be  wrote  both  in  favour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readers  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net 

2.  A  native  of  Cyrtus  (Kupro'j)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Hcrennius  Phllo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  Stephanas  Byzantinus(*.e.  Kip- 
rot)  calls  him  StooiUM*  iarp6s.  His  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
(De  Murb.  Chron.  ii.  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c. 
(Meursius,  Dionysius,  <Ju  in  Opera,  vol.  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Milbtus,  in  Caria,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Medieam. 
sec.  Iskob,  iv.  7,  vol.  xii.  p.  741 ;  De  Aniid.  ii.  1 1, 
voL  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet.  (De  Compos.  Medieam.  sec. 
Locos,  iv.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  Oxymachus,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Ephesius.  (De  Appell.  Part  Corp.  Hum. 
p.  42.)  Ho  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  a  c 

5.  Of  Samos,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot- 
ed by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medieam.  sec.  Gen.  iv. 
1 3,  voL  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursius 
(L  c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius ;  but,  as  Kiihn  observes  (Additam.  ad  Eleuck. 
Medieor.  Vet.  a  Fabricio  in  u  IiibHotk.  GraccaS' 
exkib.  fascic  xiv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa- 
moa (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallustius  Dionysius,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxii.  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

7.  Cassii/s  Dionysiur.    [Cassius,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribouius 
Lnrgus  (Compos.  Medieam.  c  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Gdlen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant.  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  EpilepU 
Comity  in  Opera,  vol  xi.  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentnm, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
B.  a,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medieam.  sec  Locos,  v.  3, 
vol.  xii.  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  B.  c.  (Galen,  de  Meth.  Med.  i.  7, 
vol.  x.  p.  53 ;  Introd.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (Com- 
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mcnL  m  llippocr.  "Aphor."  iv.  69,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  751)  as  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  mu»t  have  lived  in  ot  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  vi.  6.  4  ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136),  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,"  who  was  also  in  deacon's  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  token  by 
Atoxic,  a.  D.  410,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
uccount  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  Annul.  Eccles.  ad  ann.  410, 
§41.  [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOCLES  (&ioywroK\iis),  of  Tralles,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  n.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  ApoUodorus  of  Pergamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Stmbo.  [L.  S.] 

DIUNYSODO'RUS  (Aiovwro'8a>/>o-).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorus  in  Diogenes  Lue'rtiua  (ii.  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  lihod.  i. 
!»I7.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  ("•'•pi  iroraftuv,  Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Hippol.  1*2*2),  and  of  another  entitled  rd 
wapd  rots  rpayytois  TjuapTTjutro,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast   (Ad  Eurip.  like*.  504.) 

2.  A  Ga-ek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Lucian's  Symposium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato's  dialogue  **  Euthydemus,**  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Memor.  iiL  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Tmezenc,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  (Aral.  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Dyscoluswon  Pronouns.**"  [L.S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (Aiow<r6iwpos),  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  rntio  is  preserved  by  Eutocius, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  ( //.  A',  ii. 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity ;  but 118  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  Hist,  Astro*. 
p.  133  ;  Heilhronner,  in  verb.)        [A.  Db  M.] 

DIONYSODORUS.  [Moschion.] 

D I  ON  Y  SO' DOT  US  (Aioi-wnteoTo-),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Lacedacmon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcmnn,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SUS  (AtoVturo-  or  A<«*axToi),the  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  l'a<  dm-  (  hd,<  x,,s ), 
that  is,  the  uoisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  tumame  of  Dionysus,  bit 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  A* 
cording  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was  dp- 
ton  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadnassf 
Thebes  (Horn.  Hymn.  tL  56  ;  Eurip.  llacck.  nA., 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3) ;  whereas  others  describe  ban  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by    Demeter,  Io,  Dione,  or  Atfc 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74;  SchoL  ud  rind.  Pytk.  iiL  177; 
Plut  de  Flum.  16.)  Diodorus  (iii.  67)  further  o-sv 
tiont  a  tradition,  according  to  which  be  was  a  to* 
of  Amnion  and  Amaltheio,  and  that  Aramon,  frac 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  care  in  tie 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  a  lonely  isisxi 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.     Amnion  there  es> 
trusted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Arisurxs. 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  boy. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Per- 
sephone or  Iris,  or  describe  him  simplv  as  a  sod  of 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.     (Diod.  iv.  4  ;   Plut.  SgmfmV 
▼ii.  5  ;  Philostr.  Vii.  Apollon.  ii.  9.)    The"  suae 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  common  tradi- 
tion is  Thebes,  while   in  others  we  find  India, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dracaniim   in  Samoa,  Naxos,  EEs. 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,   mentioned  as  his  birthplace. 
(Horn.  Hymn.  xxv.  8  ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  v. 75  ;  Norms. 
I>        >*"•  6  ;  Theocrit.  xxvi.  33.)     It  is  owin*  u 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient  w rum 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally several  divinities  which  were  after-rank 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysus.  Cicero 
{de  Nat.  Deor.  iiL  23)  distinguishes  "rive  Dioav*-. 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  &c)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionysus  a  son" 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  Heraj  jealous  •  f 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  oc an 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zew  t» 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  «aV 
Hera.    When  all  entreaties  to  desist  from  this  re- 
quest were  fruitless,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  sad 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  ughtning.  N-mek 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight  «/J 
being  seized  by  the  fire,  she  gave  premature  bird 
to  a  child.    Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Henws 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1 1 .17)  saved  the  child  frwaa  the 
flames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  in! 
thus  came  to  maturity.    Various  epithet*  which  are 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  such  is 
Tvprytvjs,  M*7pod/Sci^7ji,  ^rtporpa^s  and  s^-jr-s. 
(Strah.  xiu.  p.  628  ;   Diod.  iv.  5  ;  Eurip.  Book 
295;  Eustath.  ad  J/om.  p.  310  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  11.) 
After  the  birth  of  lHonysus,  Zeus  entrusted  bin 
to  Hermes  or,  according*  to  others,  to  Persepbooe 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlv.  6;  Steph.  Hvx.  «-  r. 
Mo<rroupo),  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Athanus 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  t*»  hriug  hua 
up  as  a  girl.    Hern  was  now  urged  on  by  her  jea- 
lousy to- throw  lno  and  Athamas  into  a  state  of 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  child, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  him  up  in  a 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  Zens, 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  star*.  (HvfDL 
l\ib.  182;  Theon,  ad  Ami.  rhaen.  177;  cwe?. 
II  v.*  nits.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Brasiae,  in  Laconia,  ac- 
cording to  Pnusauias  (iiL  24.  $  3),  told  a  different 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  When  Cadma» 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  of  a  sou 
by  Zeus,  ho  put  her  and  her  child  into  a  chest  and 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  chest  was  carried  by  the 
wind  and  waves  to  the  coast  of  Brasiac.  Scinele 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  buried,  but  Dio- 
nysus was  brought  up  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Bmsiae.  The  plain  of  Brasiae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterwards  called,  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 
Mimnllones  (Eustath.  ml  Horn.  pp.  982,  1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa  (Diod.  iii.69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Noxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Zeus 
(Diod.  iv. 52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
over, is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Diontfs.  xiii.  140),  and  Hippo,  on  mount 
Tmolus,  nursed  him  (Orph.  Hymn,  xlvii.  4)  ;  Macris, 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes, and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Khod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Bacchc  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
JCefotf.  vL  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Hemes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  infancy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.  (Corap.  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
n!*o  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tra- 
dition in  Hyginus  (Poet.  Attr.  ii.  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  wny  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  acres  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  lie  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysus  wns 
believed  to  have  discovered  {tvptrM  dfiw*\ov).  lie 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  087  ;  Eurip. 
Uacck,  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
( Pans.  x.  29  ;  Plut.  de  Flum.  24.)  The  most  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
uording-to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iii.  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  n 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blcmys,  Orontes, 
and  Oruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.  By*.  •«.  »*»'• 
BA^i/fj,  rdgot,  rr|p*ia,  Adf>Sai,  "Eapts,'  Z&friou, 
MoAAoi,  Fldi'Sat,  2<3ai.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taugbt 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruits,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  thein  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuments  in  the  happy 
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land  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  civilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Stmb.  xi.  p.  505  ;  Arrian,  Ind.  5  ;  Diod.  ii. 
38  ;  Philostr.  lit.  A[>olhm.  ii.  9  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mvsteries,  which  according  to  Apollodorus(iii.  5. 
$  1 .)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Kphesus  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Plut.  Quaest.  dr.  56.) 
According  to  nnother  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  tight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Amnion  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii.  70,  &c. )    He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut.  de  Flum.  16.)    On  his 
(tnssage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  //.  vi. 
135,  &c,  Od.  xxiv.  74  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii.  65.)    All  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  ngnin.    The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  ml  Aen.  iii.  1 4  ) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  be  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.    When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.    After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron,  or 
Parnassus.    Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  at  Thelies, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  on  nnimal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxvi. ;  Eurip.  Dacch.  1142; 
Ov.  Met.  iii.  714,  &c) 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thcbans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Aigos.    As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2.)    According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Paus.  ii.  20.  §  3,  22.  $  I.)    Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.    One  of  these  was  culled  tho 
temple  of  Dionysus  Creeius,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved*  who  was  n  Cretan.    (Paus.  ii.  23.  $  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Noxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  hut  the  men,  in- 
stead  of  landing  at  Noxos,  passed  hy  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.    The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oars 
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into  serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion  ;  lit*  filled  the 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  so  that  the 
sailors,  who  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  3  ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi. 
44  ;  Of.  Met.  iii.  583* &c)  In  all  his  wanderings 
and  travels  the  god  hnd  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship:  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  bad  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  /.  c)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Setncle  from 
Hades,  was  shewn  by  the  Troexeniaiis  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteirn  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Argivcs,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyouinn  lake. 
(Paus.  ii.  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  A<tm.at  dr.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iii.  62  ;  Phurnnt.  Ar.  JJ.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  arc  described  as 
the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
is  mure  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Akiadnb.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  iucreased, 
MUM  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
(•reek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
1  lionysns  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way  : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  u  drunken  god  "  (naiv6ntvos)y  and 
the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tcderate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  132, 
&c,  Od.  xviil  406,  comp.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  far  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.    Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  awav  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.    \Vine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  "the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
(Aioy^ov  Kapnds  |  Pind.  Fruym.  89,  ed.  Bikkh.) 
Dionysus  it,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  iu  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperscr  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bac- 
Ajl  up.  Atic*.  it  p.  40  |  Pind.  S  ;  Eu- 
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rip.  Dacvh.  772.)     As  the  god  of  wine,  hr  is  a!w 
both  nn  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  is,  » 
god  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  the  hi  tore  ts 
man  by  oracles.     Thus,  it  is  said,  that  he  hula* 
great  a  share   in    the   Delphic  oracle  as  ApoS* 
(Eurip.  Ikioch.  300),  and  he  himself  bad  so  oracle 
in  Thrace.     (Paus.  ix.  30.  §5.)    Now,  as  pro- 
phetic power  is  always  combined  with  the  heals:. • 
art,  Dionysus  is,  like"  Apollo,  called  iarp6s,  or  »V 
ott|i  (Kustath.   ad   Horn.  p.   1624),  and  at  his 
oracle  of  Amphicleia,  in  Phocis,  he  cored  disss*?* 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  sufferer*  in  thei 
dreams.   (Paus.  x.  33.  §  5.)     Hence  he  is  invoked 
as  a  3«©s  aumjp  against  raging  diseases.  (Soph. 
Ord.  Tyr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)    The  notion  of  hi. 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  viae  wi* 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  protector 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alluded  to  in  van.** 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by  the  ports  of 
antiquity  (  Paus.  i .  3 1 .  §  2,  vii.  2 1 .  §  2),  and  he  thus 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Demeter.  (Paoi. 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  fy&m.  vii.  3  ;  Theocrk  xx. 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  /'as*,  iii.  736;  Plat-Qso*/. 
Gr.  36.)    This  character  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoter  of  civilisa- 
tion, a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  (Eurip. 
Iiarch.  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  As 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  out  of  the  diibvr.iml  k 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  he  was  al*> 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  pnttc- 
tor  of  theatres.    In  later  times,  he  was  worshiped 
also  as  a  3eo»  xSdViox,  w|,ich  mav  hare 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or 'have  been  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  ancient  GrerW 
(  Paus.  ym.  37.  §  3  ;  A  mob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  IS.) 
I  he  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have 
been  first  established   in    Thrace,  and  to  bar,, 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  to    Thebes,   Naxos,   and  through^t 
Greece,  Sicily,  and    Italy,    though  some  writer* 
derived  it  from  Egypt.      (  paua.  L  o.  §  4  ;  Diod. 
i.  97.)    Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  [Hi, 
of  Ant.  t.  rr.  Aypicina,    'A^eo-r^o,  'AAaa, 
AiuSpa,  and  Ihonysia. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Graces,  or  Charites, 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysm  (  Pind.  Of.  xiiL 
20 ;   Plut.  Qua***.  Gr.   36  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ir. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Charites  bad  an 
altar  in  common.    (Schol.  ad  l*in<i.  O/.  v.  10  ; 
Paus.  v.  14  in  fin  )    This  circumstance  is  of  great 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of  his 
worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accompanied 
in  his  expeditions  and    travels    by  Bacchantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thviades,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae   or  Bossarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions! 
their  heads  thrown  hack  wards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  nnd  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.    Sileni,  Pans,  sa- 
tyrs, centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Strah. 
x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  &c.  ;  Catull.  64.  258  : 
Athen  i.  p.  33  ;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  very 
numerous  in  the  ancient  world.    Among  the  sa- 
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crifices  which  were  offercil  to  him  in  the  earliest 
times,  human  sacrifices  are  also  mni •  i< .     I.   ( l'.ms. 
vii.  21.  §  1  ;  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  ii.  55.)  Subse- 
quently, however,  this  barbarous  custom  was  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniac.  (  Paus.  viii. 
23.  $  lj  ix.  8.  §  K_)    The  animal  most  commonly 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus  was  a  ram.    (Virg.  Geary. 
ii.  380.  395.  ;  Ov.Fust.  L  357.)    Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel ;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
]>anther,  and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.    (Pans.  viii.  3JL  §  1;  Theocrit.   xxvi.  A; 
Plut.  Symjpts.  iii.  5_i  Eustath.  ad  Hum.  p.  87 ;  Virg. 
ttdog.  v.  3D. ;  Hygin.  Pol't.  A.-4r.  ii.  23  ;  Philostr. 
Imatj.  ii.  H  ;  Vil.  Apollon.  iii.  40.)    The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermne  with  the 
phallus  (Paus.  ix.  L2.  §  3),  or  his  head  only  waft 
represented.    (Eustath.  ad  Hum.  p.  19G4.)  In 
later  works  of  art  he  nppenrs  in  four  different 
forms  :  L  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchae.    2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.     He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  fentures  nro  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness  ;  bis  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  robes  (fiaaadpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.    His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  n  diadem  often  nd<<rns  his 
forehead.    3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Thcban 
liacchus,  was  <  ;irr :«•« !  to  ideal  beauty  bj  I'rax itcle.s. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  nnd  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.    The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing  ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  iTy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.    He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.    The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  LudovisL    4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.    This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but    never    in  statues. 
(  U'elcker,  Zeitschrifi,  p.  500,  &c.  ;   Ilirt.  MwthoL 
Hi/derb.  i.  p.  7JL  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPEITHES  (Awartfffar).  L  A  half-fanatic, 
half- impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
bv  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrinn  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus. 
(i.  p.  'JOj  a)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopeilhcs  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
IVimeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
voluntary breach  of  his  own  enactment.  (Aristoph. 
/*/.  1001,  V<*p.  380,  Av.  9Jlfl;  SchoL  cul  U.  or.  ; 
Meineke,  Fratj.  Cum.  Uraec.  L  P-  154,  ii.  pp.  364, 
3H3,  704  ;  Suid.  *.  vv.  Tofryt&v,  Aunrfl(h)Su  Eirrnp 

2,  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Mcnander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  nlxnit  u.  c.  314,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  KKrjpovxot.  (Dem.  de  C'fters. 
p.  ill,  PhWjtp,  >>>•  p.  1 L4  ;  Pseud.- Dem.  de  Halann. 
pp.  lilL  Disputes  having  arisen  nl>out  their 

boundaries  between  these  bottlers  and  the  Cardians, 


the  hitter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Mucedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  projwscd  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion.   This   proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.    Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  armigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king's  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  IXmiosthcnes  in  the  oration.  Mill 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  n.  c.  341 ,  and  the  de- 
fence was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.    After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byzantium  (l*.  c.  310 ). 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobylc  nnd  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador, named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Arg.  ■  /•/  fJem. 
de  L  iters.  ;  Dem.  de  Clurm.  passim  ;  Phil.  Hp.  ml 
Ath.  pp.  159,  100.  161. )    The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
soine  valuable  presents  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.    (Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  tL  t  11 ; 
comp.  Phil.  ICp.  ad  Ath.  p.  ICO ;  Dem.  Philipp.  iii. 
p.  1  J9,  in  Ep.  Phil.  p.  l5Ji  ;  Pseiido-Dem.  J'hifipp. 
iv.  p.  1 40  ;   Diod.  xvi.  7_5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  ii.  Li  ; 
Paus.  L  29g)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PIIANES  (AtofcLtrni).  L  Of  MytUene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  Eor  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Gnic- 
chus,  and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
faction,  Diophunes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  deuth.  (Cic  lirul.  '21  \ 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  Jill ;  Plut.  T.  G'racch.  8,  An- 
other much  Inter  rhetorician  of  the  aoine  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotiuus. 

2*  I»  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tua,  in  several  books.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUun.  Ithud. 
iii.  241;  Eudoc.  p.  31_J  [L.  S.] 

DIO'PIIANES  (A<otfx£>Tjv)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Dithyuia,  in  the  first  century  tic,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  (Varr.  Dc  lie  Hunt.  L  L  lil  ; 
Colum.  Lkt  He  Hunt.  L  L  LQ  ;  Plin.  IL  X.  Index  to 
lib.  viii.)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  ami 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  PoUio. 
(Suid.  $.  v.  TJuKtuy. )  Dinphanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  lie 
Rustica.  [W.  A.  O.J 

DIO'PHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram   in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  259  ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  J.Uub* 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  outfit  not  to 
l»e  identified  with  the  Diophunes  who  in  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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rius  firacchus,  nor  with  the  Diophancs  whom  Vniro 
mentions.   (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  886.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Ai6<parros).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  school  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Proaereaius,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  D.  3C8.  (Kunapius,  DutphanL  p.  127,  &c, 
/'roorre*.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  FaU.  Ley. 
pp.  368,  403,  436,  c.  Jjept.  p.  498 ;  Harpocrat 
and  Suid.  ».  r.  MeXdVw»of.)  Keiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(de  Fal*.  Letj.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  48),  nssisled 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  fl.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius 
(Mijth'J.  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties, in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  gi«ographer, 
Diophantus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
em  countries  (Phot  BM.  Cod,  250,  p.  454,  b.\ 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium 
(«.  e.  "Mioi\,  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
sroAtrucd  (Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  AiSwrriVo*),  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.   (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(  Thrrap.  iv.  p.  795.)  [  L.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (At6<pavTos),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  ( Antiatticista,  p.  1 15, 
21  :   <t*f*w  riv  olvotr  inl  too  vrrp*iv.  Ai6<pai-ros 

M«ToucifoM«T  )  IP-S-] 
DIOPHANTUS  (Aidcpa*To»),  of  Alexandria, 

the  only  Oreek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  j>eriod  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  he  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  at  the  earliest  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
Ahulpharagius,  according  to  Montucla,  places  him 
at  a.  n.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  ia  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  his  life  of  Johannes  Damascenns,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  far  as  Oreek  literature  is  concern- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  MRftKty.  (See  the  ffasjsj  QcfmMflk  art. 
I  ujii  (iiutita.) 
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It  ia  singular  that,  though  his  date  is  uncertri 
to  a  con  pie  of  centuries  at  least,  we  have  some  rev 
son  to  suppose  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  33.  ar.-j 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  born  of  this  marriage, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  years  before  sis 
father:  ao  that  Diophantus  lived  to  84.  Baric, 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  proposed  in  verW,  in  as 
unpublished  Oreek  anthology,  like  some  of  th>* 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  verse,  sad 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.    The  20- 
known  quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Diophantca 
lived,  and  tne  simple  equation  of  condition  to  which 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  preceding  infjessa- 
tion.    But  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the' dates. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  earoe  to 
light  in  the  1 6th  century,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
thirteen  books  of  the  *  Arithmetics  : '  but  DO  more 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  that  title ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book,  4  De  Multscrolw 
Numeris,*  on  polygonal  numbers.     These  boob 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  ^ra- 
tals of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstra- 
tions are  very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length, 
and  arranged  ao  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  ii 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical:  not  a 
treatise  on  uA/.-5nj,  but  nit  algebraical  treatise  os 
the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  inte- 
gers.   H  ence  such  questions  obtained  the  name  of 
Diophantine,  and  the  modern  works  on  that  peen- 
culiar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  which  is  called 
the  theory  of  numbers,  such  as  "those  of  Oaoss  and 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  century  ago.  to 
be  full  of  Diojthanline  aruUytis.    As  there  are  roanv 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  copy  of  IHo- 
phantui  in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  in  models 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebraical  phmei 
from  the  original. 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  (20)  and  their  product  (96),  required  toe 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  hstfisn 
should  be  greater  thnn  the  product.  LetthedinVr- 
ence  of  the  numbers  be  2s  ( tiol  &)  •  then  the  Mm 
being  20  («)  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the  girattf 
number  will  be  i-f  10  (rcra'x-dv  oZv  6  n*({m  n» 
iris  koI  mo  1)  and  the  less  will  be  10— 1  {mil 
\*t+tt  sow  evdr,  which  he  would  often  write  mi  1 
f.  sis  d).  But  the  product  is  96  ({r  )  which  isaho 
100-S»  (p  Kd+m  7>uiautu»s  tuds,  ors'sMra). 
Hence  s  —  2  (ylvtrcu  6  sos  no  ff)  4c. 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  hi 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraical  notation  to 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  that  there 
was  algebraical  reasoning.  But  if  he  had  consulted 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers,  or  Cardan, 
Tartaglia,Stevinus  and  the  other  European  algebra- 
ists, who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  see  that  he  ma* 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exes> 
plified,  or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  preceded 
the  seventeenth  century.  Diophantus  declines  ha 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m+l)tt; 
and  uu  is  an  abbreviation  of  uords  or  pord&cs,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  an  origins] 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hint  frost 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  whkh  cocU 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  gnat  difficulty.  We 
cannot  cuter  into  it  at  length :  the  very  great  msu> 
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larity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algehra  (as 
far  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantus,  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  the 
subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid's  form  of  de- 
monstration. On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  transla- 
tions and  abbreviations  of  Diophantus,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xylander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac, 
Paris,  1621,  folio.  Format  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Or.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat's  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Baruch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  '  [A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPHANTES(Aio>oirro» 
or  Ato^oVrip),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (Galen, 
At  Compot.  Medicam.  tec.  Imco*%  ix.  4,  vol.  xiiL  p. 
281 ),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  arc  quoted 
by  Galen  (voL  xii.  p.  845  ;  xiii.  507,  805 ;  xiv.  175, 
181),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  G.  ] 

DIO'RES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
same  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
so  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller; 
Micon.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aioo-Kopftns).  1.  A  Byzan- 
tine grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lachares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
I*o.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Nutikaot;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  O!"  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.  (Diog.  LnerL  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
nocus  (i.  p.  1 1 )  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  («.  e.  "Onnpos )  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  ol  wop'  'Orfw  pSfioi.  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  vtpl  rov  t»k  ikx^cw  Katt  "Opijpor 
/tat/,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (i.  p.  8;  com  p.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
The  &rofWTi(iov*vfMTeLj  montioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius(i.  63)  and  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lncedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140;  Plut.  Lye.  11,  Ayc$.$b\ 
and  of  another  vtpi  vofxlfutv  (Schol.  ad  Arutojth. 
Av.  1203;  Suid.  mid  Phot.  *,  v.  OKvrdArt;  Eudoc 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  production*  of 
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or  of  the  Stoic 
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the  pupil  of 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  father  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,  202)  and  Sui- 
das («.  c.  Zifitw). 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Cetisorinus.  (De  Die  Nut  17;  comp. 
Varro,  del..  L.  Fragra.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [L.S.J 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AiooxopioTjt),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Hrunck,  Amd.  i.  493 ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  AioaKopiiou  Nmoto\Itov,  to  bo 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  (rurLuul  of  Me~ 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.J 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Dioscuridks.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  (AtoaKovpiiris  or  Aio<ntopi- 
Sip),  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  Peoacius  or  Pxdanius  (neoaxio;  orUtSdvioi) 
Dioscoridbs,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.    It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia  Cumpestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.   It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  ho  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  thut  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.    The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  baa, 
however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  cau  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it    He  has  loft  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  n«pi"TATjs  *I«Tp«*^f, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.    The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation.   His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.    The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  uufrequently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practiced 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  tbey  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect.    The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  tho 
most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  his  Materia  Medico.    Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  huge  portion  of  the  errors  and  iuaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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His  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Theo- 
phrustus,  but  this  seems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  different,  the  on?  writing  as  a  scien- 
tific botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist;  and 
accordingly  wo  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  tho  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  hns  be~*n  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Radclifie  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  "  Flora  Graeca."  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1R0G), 
nnd  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  **  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine" 
(Lond.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 
himself. 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  Tlepl  A-n\i]Tr]plw  tapfufcofP,  De  Venenis ; 
UspX  '\ofi4\<»vy  De  Venenutis  Animalibus;  Ilfol  E«t 
woplffrw  'AvKtuv  re  koI  XvvGfTwv  ^ap^aKoiVy  De 
facile  ParahilUtus  lam  Siniplicilms  auam  Compositis 
Mcdicamentis ;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Pvtrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fol.  Colle,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venct  1499,  foL,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  So- 
racenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  nnd  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengel,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1 830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth-nnd  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  Kuhn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios- 
corides  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Le  Clerc, 
Hist  de  la  Med. ;  Haller,  BMioth.  Botan.;  Sprengel, 
Hist.de  la  Mid.;  Fabric  BiUioth,  Graeca;  Bo- 
stock's  History  of  Medicate;  Choulant,  Handbook 
der  Buoherhtnde  fur  die  Aeltere  Median, 

2.  Dioscorides  Phacaa  (♦cumm)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus  (Galen, 
Gloss.  Hippocr.  prooem.  vol.  xix.  p.  68),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  b.  c.  According  to 
Suidas  («.  e.  Aunt*.),  who,  however,  confounds  Turn 
with  Dioscorides  of  Anazarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  b.c  41 — 30,  and 
was  surnamed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galon  {Gloss.  Hippocr. 
s.  r.  'IroWf,  vol.  xix.  p.  105),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 


neta  (De  Re  Med.  iv.  24),  as  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  (Suid.  L  c. ;  Erotian.  Gloss.  Hippocr.  p.  8.) 

3.  DioscoKiuBR,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  literature.  He 
lived  in  tho  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A.  d. 
117—138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  changing 
the  old  readings  nnd  modernizing  the  language. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artcmidorus  Capito,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  **  DeXat. 
Horn."  i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  vol.  xv.  pp.  21, 1 10  ;  Comment  in 
Hippocr.  44  De  Humor."  i.  prooem.  voL  xvi.  p.  2  ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Epidenu  VI."  L  prooem.  vol. 
xviL  part  L  p.  795 ;  Gloss.  Hippocr.  in  v.  dxtfyxif- 
<rrroy  vol.  xix.  p.  83.)  [  W.  A.  G.J 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (AiMrKs>wr)  of  Myra,  was  ths 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  the 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Suid.  s.v.)  [P.  S.J 

DIO'SCORUS  (*i6o-Kopos).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  bom  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  His  fetber*s  name  was 
Stephanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  TralL  de 
Re  Med.  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianus  ;  another  was 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemius;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brothers, 
Mctrodorus  and  Olympius,  were  both  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.    (Hist.  v.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  ceo- 
tury  after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Afedicam,  see. 
Locos,  viii.  7,  vol.  xiiL  p.  204.)       [  W.  A.G.] 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatus  of  the  praetnma 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  528,  to  compile  the  Const  i  to- 
tionum  Codex.  (Const.  Haec  quae  necessarioy  §  1, 
Const  Summa  Reip.  6  2.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DIOSCU'RI  (AiocKovpoiy,  that  is,  sons  of 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
or  Polydcuces.  The  singular  form  Aiovieoupet,  or 
Aiicrxopos,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  gram- 
marians, and  the  Latins  sometimes  use  Castons 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  //.  x.  43  ;  Serv. 
ad  Vtrg.  Georg.  iii.  89  ;  Horat  Carm.  iii.  29.  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  xL  298,  &c) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareas,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helens. 
(Horn.  //.  iii.  426.)  Hence  thev  are  often  called  bj 
the  patronymic  Tyndaridae.  (Ov.  Fast  v.  700, 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  Pollux  for 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Troy. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  Aecordi  ng  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  and  were  bom  at  the  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helenn  out  of  on  egg  (Horn.  Hymn.  xiiL  5  ; 
Theocrit  rxii.  ;  Schol.  ad  Pbtd.  AVnt.  x.  150; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ;  Hygtn.  Fab.  155  ;  Txetx, 
ad  Lycoph.  511;  Serv.  a<l  Aen.  iii  328),  or  with- 
out their  sister,  and  either  out  of  an  egg  or  in  the 
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muural  way,  hut  in  such  a  manner  that  Pollux 
was  the  first  born.  (Twiz.  ad  Lycoph.  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Polydcuces  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the 
son  of  Tyndareus.  Hence,  Polydcuces  was  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  every  other  mortal.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  80, 
with  the  Schol. ;  Theocrit.  xxiv.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  H  ygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  born, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
such  as  Amy  cine,  mount  Taygetua,  the  island  of 
Pcphnos,  or  Thalamae.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  122  ; 
Yirg.  Geory.  iii.  89  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events :  1.  Their  expedition  against 
Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lyncens,  the  sons  of  Apharcus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aethra.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Mcncstbeus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  revealed  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  Menes- 
thcus  then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  his  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  Tket.  31,  &c  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  part  in  the  expedition  of 
the  Arponautsy  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Cnlydonian  hunt.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
Paus.  iii.  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Seiuo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut  de  Plac.  Fhilot.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec.  Quaest.  Nut.  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryccs,  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias.  (Hygin.  Fait. 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  i.  Id;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin,  xlil  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5.)  3.  Their  bat- 
tie  with  the  tons  of  Aphareut.  The  Dioscuri  wore 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus,  Phoebe,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Elaeira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off,  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fatt  v.  700  ;  SchoL  ad 
Find.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  father  of  Mnesileus,  Mncsinoua,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeira,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothus.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynccus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
n  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  his  bro  | 
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ther's  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messcne.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  60  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  2 ;  Lycoph.  I.  c)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messcne,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sous  of  Aphareutt, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently, Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
//.  cc;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph.  1514  ;  Theocrit.  xxii.  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  80,  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  ho  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  cither  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  dny  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  iii.  243  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  6tars  as  Gemini. 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  I.  c  ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  OretL 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus. (Paus.  uL  13.  §,1.)  Muller  {Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  viz.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, via.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
x.  33.  $  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  d«ol  a«trfjp«sy  that  is,  miyhty  helpers  of 
man.  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  avuictt 
or  dyaKTts.  (Plut,  Thet.  33  ;  Sirub.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  30,  iv.  5  ;  Aristoph.  Lysittr.  1301  ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viii.  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves,  that  they  might  assist  tho  shipwrecked. 
(Hygin.  Poet.Attr.  l.c  ;  Eurip.  7/e/«i.  151 1  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  48  ;  Horat  Carm.  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iii.  16.  §  3; 
Bbckh,  Explicai.  ad  Pind.  p.  1 35.)  Their  charac- 
ters at  W£  ayud6s  and  friro8a/M*y  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  6teeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (Pind.  Ol.  iii.  38,  Nem. 
x.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance,  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  86  ;  VaL 
Maxim.  L  8.  $  7. >  Owing  to  their  warlike  diame- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
|  by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (JeWaj 
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I>irt.  of  Ant.  t.  r.y,  and  afterwards,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  symbols.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi near  Therapne  (Pind.  A>».  x.  56  ;  Paus.  iiL 
20.  §  1 ),  at  Sparta  (Paus  iiL  1 3.  §  1  ;  Cic  de  Nat. 
Dror.  iiL  5.),  and  at  Argos.  (Pint.  Qaorat  Cr.  23.) 
Temples  ond  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Dirt,  of 
Ant.  n.  rr.  'Avixtia,  bioaitovpM.     Their  usual  re- 

Eresentation  in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
orsemen  with  egg  shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iii.  18.  §  8,  t.  19.  S  1 ;  Catull.  37.  2  ;  Val.  Place. 
t.  367.) 

At  Home,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castores 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Litins  in  the  Kittle  of  I*ake  Hegillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postuniins  Alhus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  batlle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta,  D  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
hnttle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  13  ;  Liv.  ii.  20, 42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict  /?rg.  I'rb.  xi.)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  H.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
nncient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  traben,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offend  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionvs.  I.e.;  Liv.  ix. 
4«  ;  Vnl.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  9  ;  Aurel*.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
illustr.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDBS  or  DIOSCC/RIDES  (A«o<r- 
tcovpitiis).  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name, 

AI02KOTPIAH2  2AMI02E  EnOlHSE. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  nre  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Winckelmann.  (Getdtklde  ./.  K->h<  bk. 
vii.  c  4.  §  18,  bk.  xiL  c.  1.  §{$  9-1 1,  Nachrirht.  r. 
d.  nrtwst.  flercuL  EntdccL:  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society's  "Pompeii,"  ii.  p.  41.  (See  also 
J/im  Barton,  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  tbc  time  of  Augustus, 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  1,  a  4  ; 
Suet.  CM.  50.)  In  these  passages  roost  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AI02KOTPIAOT. 
There  an-  *,veral  of  these  gc-nis,  but  Hill  **  «■ 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Winckel- 
mann, (irschchUd.  Kuntt.  bk.  xi.  c  2  §  8.)  IP.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  ( Aio Tiua),  a  priestesVof  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
1ms  Symposium  (p.201,d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  life,  which  in 
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fact  form  the  nucleus  of  that  dialogue.  Some  cri- 
tics believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotima  ist 
mere  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  others  are  inclined  to 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  foundation,  and  to 
regard  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Greek 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaean  Zest, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Athena  ( Lunar, 
Eunuch.  7,  Imaff.  1 8  ;  Max.  Tyr.  iHsscrt.  8 ; 
com  p.  Hermann,  (Jesch,  u.  System,  d.  Plat,  Piu\n. 
i.  p.  523,  note  591  ;  Ast,  Lehen  u.  Schriftm  Plait, 
p.  313.)  '  LL.  S.] 

DIOTrMUS(A»<fT1MoO.  1.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  at  Gargnra  in  the  Trcmd — n  hard  lot,  which 
Aratus,  who  appears  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  u 
probably  the  same  whose  voluminous  common-place 
book  (rarroiawd  dwyi/UHT^axa )  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (s.v.  TUurtrafyJ&u).  Schnei- 
der would  refer  to  him  the  epigrams  under  the 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  below. 
(Anthol.  i.  p.  253  ;  Jacobs,  ad  loc. ;  Macrob.  SaL 
v.  20;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  Tdpyapa  ;  Fabric  llAL 
Grace,  voL  iii.  p.  56T,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  period  at  which  he  lived  is 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  Arista* 
of  Salamis,  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  HpaxXria, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Suidas  (*.  e. 
Ew/wfaToj),  and  hy  Michael  Apostolius,  the  By- 
zantine, in  his  collection  of  proverbs.  ( Jacobs,  An- 
thol. vol.  xiii.  p.  888;  see  Athen.  xiii.  p.  r>03,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  anthor  or  collector  of  riddle* 
(yp7<pot),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  I kipnwmphistue  of  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  448,  c) 
as  d  irtupot  iju<5»',  and  lived  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have 
accused  Fpicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  forged 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  writtrn  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it.  (  Diog.  Lnert.  x.  3 ; 
Menag.  ait  loc.)  According  to  Athenneus,  who 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  pas- 
sage where  AiJnuoj  apparently  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  Bfdrt/uof,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and 
put  to  death.  ( Ath.  xiii.  p.  fil  1,  b.)  We  learn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  21),  that 
he  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (oWt^)  to 
consist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  perfect 
accumulation  of  blessings  (wa»-r4\tta  rmr  deader? ), 
which  looks  like  a  departure  from  strict  Stoicism 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  (Efh.  Nirom. 
i.  7,  8.)  [E.  E.J 

DIOTI'M  US  ( Aid  ruios).  Under  this  name  there 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  Anal.  i.  250;  Jacobs,  L  183),  which 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  productions  of  dim-rent 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled  Aumunv 
MiAtjciou,  and  the  eighth  Aiorluov  'Afrnvaiov  rev 
AioimOeiiy.  This  latter  person  would  seem  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Diotimus,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  up  to  Antipnter. 
(Suid.  ».  v.  'Arrlirarpos ;  Pseudo-Plut.  lit.  X  OraL 
p.  845,  a)  How  many  of  the  epigrams  belong  to 
this  Diotinms,  and  to  whom  the  rest  ought  to  be 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  refers  them 
to  the    grammarian  Lfiotimua,  of  Adramy  ttium. 
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The  epigrams  under  the  name  of  Diotimus  were  in- 
cluded in  the  (Airland  of  Mclenger.  (Jacobs,  xiii. 
808.)  [  P.  8.  ] 

DIOTI'MUS  (At&rifiot),  a  physician  ofThebes, 
whose  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  arc  quoted 
by  Pliny  (If.  Af.  xxviii.  23),  and  who  must,  there- 
fore, have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [\Y\  A.O.] 

DIOTO'GENES  (Aioro?Jn>s)*  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  vtpl  dtTiorrrrot^  of 
which  three  fragments  arc  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit.  v.  69,  xliii.  9.5,  130),  and  another  wtpi  fiaeri- 
A<fas,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviii.  61, 62).  [L.S.I 

DIOTREPHKS  (Amttp^j,  Thucyd.  viii.  64), 
was  sent,  u.c.4 1 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thasos.  Ni rostra tu »,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tincia,  was  son  of  a  Diotrephes  (Thuc.  iv.  119): 
this  therefore  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephes,  son  of 
Nicostrattis.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitrephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mvcalcssus.   [DnTRKriiBS.]        [A.  II.  C.J 

DIOTREPHES  (Aurrp^i),  a  rhetorician  of 
hiijh  repute  in  his  day  (tfo$u«rr?)»  (vSo^os),  born  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  his  pupil.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  6.59.)  [E.  E.J 

DIOXIPPE,  (Ajw^i'xmj,)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Praef.,  Fab.  1.54,  163, 
181  j  Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS  ( Ai^iwiroj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Snid.  $.  v.),  wrongly 
called  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidas  (».  v. 
KutpvKtuot)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  Apt  ntopvo(ioo~K6i,  of  which  n 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e.\  'l<rropioypd<poi  (Ath.  /.  r.),  which 
Vossius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
fabulous  Greek  historians  (da  Hist.  Grace,  pp.  433, 
434,  cd.  Westermann),  Ata&ucafoutvoL,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  4n\dpyvpoi.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  f.,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  and  Photius  («.  r.  KwpiMrcuof ), 
the  &n<raupot.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Grace  i. 
p.  48.5,  iv.  pp.  .541—543.)  [P.  S.J 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.  [Dkxippis.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Ai<piAos),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posti-d  at  Naiipactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syrucusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  though  tho  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Phormio's  country-men  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thuc.  vii.  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'PHILUS  (AtyiAot).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  07joT7is  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliambics.  (Schol.  Pind.  O/ymp.  x.  83 ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  A'«''.  96.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  l>cfore  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  (.'rate.  pp.  448,  449; 
Vossius  tic         Grace,  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Mcnander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strnb.  xii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  tic  Com.  pp.  xxx.  xxxi.)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtezan  Gnathacna,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samiua,  ap.  Aiken,  xiii."  pp.  5/9,  f., 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Alciph.  Ep.  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  /.  c),  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  himself.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xi.  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  man}'  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres, 
sec  Meineke.  {Hut.  Crit.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles  :  "Ayvota  (Ath. 

ix.  p.  401,  a.,  xv.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  as- 
cribed to  Calmadks  :  'A&tKtpol  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  x.  72  ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  'AA«fir- 
Tpia  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  tho 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes  hy  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis :  "Auatrrpis  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Adr^yadas)  :  Aiprjoi- 
Tf«x»?r,  of  which  there  wis  a  second  edition  by 
Cullimachus  under  the  title  of  Evvovxos  or  2rpo- 
TiaSnji  (Ath.  xi.  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyrgopoliniccs  in  the  Mila  Glorionu  of  Plautus 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus: 
'Ardyvpot  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  If.  t.  123;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740.20): 
'Aratrufdufvot  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25):  'AjtAijotoj  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e.):  'Airo&tnjt, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10):  'Awo- 
\tTTouaa.  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e«,  133,  f. ; 
Poll.  x.  12):  BoAcu'«oi'(Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d.;  Antiatt. 
p.  108.  32) :  Bo«*tmw  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  e.):  rdfws 
(Ath.  vu  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Laert 
ii.  120,  Aitp/Aov  should  be  substituted  for  2ce^>i\ov; 
see  Menagius,  ad  loc,  and  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  pp. 
425,  426)  :  AcutuSci  ( Erot  gloss.  Harpoc.  p.  116): 
Aiauaprdvovaa  (Ath.  iii.  p.  1 1  l,c.)  :  'EyKa\oiivT*s 
(Antiatt  p.  1 10.  18) :  'Endrri  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453) : 
'EXtmrpopovrrts  (Ath.  vi  p.  223,  a.)  .  'EAAcflopi- 
fdViseoi  (Antiatt  p.  100.  12) :  "Efiwopos  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227,  e.,  vii.  p.  316,  f . ;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
liarocc.  ap.  Dekker,  Anccd.  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22) :  'EwryffovTfj  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
'EvaylarnaTa  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  960 ;  Photius 
and  Suidas  *•  v.  i^wArff)  :  'EwAtKa&ncvoi  (PoU. 

x.  137)  :  'Ewirpwrrj,  or  more  correctly  'E^tTpowtvt 
(Antiatt.  p.  69):  'EwUXvpos  (Poll.  x.  99) : 
ypdtpos  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  f ,  vii.  p.  291,  f. ;  Stob. 
Flor.  cr.  5):  'HpaKXrjs  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  "H/wr 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.)  :  &v<ravp6s  (Stob.  Flor.  xii. 
12)  :  erjanff  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.)  : 
KiOapwids  (Poll.  x.  38,  62)  :  KXvpovutyoc,  of  which 
the  Casina  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  (Prolty.  31): 
Arjufiai  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307,  £,  comp.  iv.  p.  168,  b.) : 
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McuvSntvnt  (PolL  X.  18):  Vlvr\uAmov  (Ath.  iii. 
p.  124,  d. ):   n«u8«p<urrol  (Ath.  x.  p.  423,  e.) : 
noXAcuo}  (Etvm.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Xlap&anos 
(Ath.  vi.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  f.,  247,  d.,  x.  p.  422,  b.): 
n«Aia2<f  (Ath.  iv.  p.  156,  f.)  :  riiflpauoTTjr,  proba- 
bly for  Tiflpaiftmji  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.) :  XlKivQo- 
fopoi  (Antintt.  p.  101.  4;  and  pernnpa  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1479.  46):   Ilo\vrp<iym*»  (Ath.  vi. 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  *.  v.  fray&cuos)  ■  Uvppa  (Ammon. 
Dip.  Fart,  p.  61):  Zav<fH»  (Ath.  xi.  p.  487,  a., 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.) :  2i*«Aoxoj  (PolL  ix.  81 ),  which, 
however,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  2x»- 
Ma  (Ktyra.  Mag.  p.  683,  24,  corrected  by  Gais- 
fonl):   ii'i  ar,,('i  ij-r»co»^r«i,  which  was  translated 
l«v  Pitt tttl  under  the  title  of  Commorient™,  and 
jwirtly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  AdeljJiL  (Te- 
renu  Prol.  A  del  ph.  10;  sec  Meineke,  Afenaud.  el 
I'kilem.  Itrliq.  p.  1 ) :  Zvvrpoippoi  ( Harpoc.  p.  55.  8) : 
ivywpit,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
vi.  p.  247,  n.  c,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  «.  r.  <>««>/ ; 
Ilarpocr.  p.  182.  8):  T«A*<rfar ( Ath.  xiv.  p. 640, d.): 
*piap  (Stoh.  Flor.  cxvi.  32):  4>iA<fJ5«A$>oi  or*'Att- 
t*\<poi  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29,  110.  17)  :  Xpvcox^ot 
(  Phot.  ».  v.  Sxala).     There  are  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  lindens  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  (PtoL  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.   (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grose. 
i.  pp.  445—  457,  iv.  pp.  375 — IMj 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Laodiccia,  wrote  upon  the 
Theriuca  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passage*;  Ca&milwn,  ad  Ath.  vii.  c  18, 
p.  547;  Behol.  ad  Thcoer.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Home  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  offended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinurian  games(Rc.59), 
the  words  -  iSostm  tuiseria  tu  cs  Magnus,"  and 
other  allusions  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §9.)  [P.  S.] 

DIT11ILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Stilpo.  (DioR.  Lft8rt.iL  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Rithynia,  son  of  Demetrius  and 
contemporary  with  Panactius.  (Ibid.  v.  114.) 

3.  Auother  Stoic,  sumamed  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Liu-ian, 
ComVW.  6  et  passim.)  IP.  S.] 

Dl'PHlLUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  ou  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  lie  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  (Epi*l.  ad  Q,  F.  iii.  1, 1,  iii.  9  )    [P.  8.] 

Dl'PHlLUS  (A^iAoi).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnua,  one  of  the  Cyclndes  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  alxmt  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  (Athcn.ii.  p.  51.) 
lie  wrote  a  work  entitled,  llcpl  to!*'  npoiHpiponivwv 
rols  Noaovot  xai  rots  "Tyicdvovai,  "  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health"  (Athen.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athonaeus, 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him.  (it  pp.  51, 54,55, 56, Acc.) 

2.  A  native  of  Loadiceia,  in  Phrygia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenacus  (vii.  p.  314)  a*  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander's  Theriaco%  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  l>e- 
fore  and  the  third  century  after  Christ.   [VV.  A.G.] 

D  CPU  III  DAS  (A»tfy>foai),  a  I>ncedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  a.  i.  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops  to  protect 


DIRCE. 

the  state*  that  wore  friendly  to  Sparta,  and  proie- 
cute  the  war  with   St  rut  Ilia.     With  manner*  m 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  be  kid 
more  steadiness   and    energy  of  character.  He 
therefore  soon  retrieved  the  affairs  of  Lacedansoc. 
and,  having  captured  Tigranes,  the  son-in-isvsf 
Struthas,  together   with  his  wife,  he  obtained  s 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  mercenaries.  ( Xca. 
Hell.  iv.  8.    §§  21.  2*2.)     Diphridaa,  the  Eph«. 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Aye*.  17)  as  brine 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilaus,  then  at  Narthacinn 
in  Thessaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  ooce 
into  Boeotia,  b.  c  394.     (Comp.  Xen.  //«£L  iv.  1 
5  9.)   The  name  Diphridas.  as  it  seems  should  be 
substituted  for  Diphilas  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.  [EL] 
DIPOENUS    and     SCYLLIS   (AnwM  so," 
ZkuAAu),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries  who  an 
always  mentioned  together.      They  belonged  t> 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Dabdalcs.] 
Pautauias  says  that  they  were  disciples  of  Daeda- 
lus n»d,  according  to  some,  his  sons.    (ii.  15.  §  1, 
iii.  17.  §6.)     There  is,  however,  no  doubt  tbat 
they  were  real  persons ;  hut  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Daedalids.     Pliny  says   that  they  were  bora  ii 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empire,  asd 
before  the  rei«n  of  Cyrus,  about  the  50th  Olym- 
piad (a,  c,  580  :    the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in 
B.  c.  559).      From   Crete  they  went  to  Sicyoa, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grerian 
art.    There  they  were  employed  on  some  statues 
of  the  gods  hut  before  these  statues  were  finished, 
the  artists  complaining  of  some   wrong,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetolians.    The  Sicyonians  were 
immediately  attacked   by  a  famine  and  drones:, 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
would  only  lie  removed  when  Dipoenus  and  Stylus 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  tbey 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  reward*  and  favours. 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Artemis  Hera- 
cles and  Athena  (  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxvi.  4.$  1 ).  wbeatr 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  seizure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  Am  vclasi  *. 
Pliny  ndds  that  Ainbracia,  Argos,  and  Cleonae, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.   ($2.)  H«* 
also  says  ($$  1,2),  that  these  artisU  were  the  fin* 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paros.  Pansa- 
nins  mentions,  as  their  works  »  atatue  of  Athens 
at  Cleonae  (/.  c),  and  at  Argos  a  group  represent- 
ing Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  wives  Elaeira 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons,  Anaxis  and  Mua*> 
nous.    The  group  was  in  ebonv,  except  some  few 
parts  of  the  horses,  which  were  of  ivory.  (Pans, 
ii.  22.  §  6.)     Clement  of  Alexandria*  mention* 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  statue*  of 
Hercules  of  Tiryna  and  Artemis  of  Munrcbia.  at 
Sicyon.    (Protrrp.  p.  40.  15 ,  p]^  1 1) 

The  diBciples  of  Dipoenus  and  Scvllis  were  Tee- 
uieus  and  Angel  ion,  Learchus  of  Rhegium.  Dorv- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Mcdon,  Doutas,  and  Theo- 
cles  who  were  all  four  Lacedaemonian*.  (Pans,  ii- 
32.  §  4,  iii.  J  7.  §  6,  v.  1  7.  §  1 ,  vi.  1 9.  §  9.)  [  P.  S  ] 
D1RCE  (A^#rrj),  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  Lycus.  Respecting  her  story,  see  Am;  hi  n.  p. 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Dionysus,  in 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged*  into  a  well  « 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  Fat.  7.)  A  small  rivtf 
near  Thebes  likewise  received  its  name  from  bet 
(Pans.  ix.  25.  $  3.)  [L.  S.J 


DIVITIACUS. 

DIS,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  bcnco  also  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic  <fe  NaL  Deor.  ii.  26;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  127  ; 
com  p.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  physician,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia 
(rii.  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  (ligation.  [W.  A.G.] 

DITALCO.  [VmiATHua.] 
DIVES,  L.  BAE'BlUS,.was  praetor  in  ac. 
189,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
his  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ligurians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Li v.  xxxvii.  47,  50,  57.)  [L.  S.] 
DIVES,  L.  CAN  U  LEI  US,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  a  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  But  before  ho  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
vernors. Hereupon  L.  Cnnuleius  Dives  was  com 
missioned  to  appoint  Ave  recupemtores  of  senato- 
rial! rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
volved in  it.  L.  Canuieius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
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At  the  tim< 


en  Canuieius  was  in  Spain,  the 


number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuieius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  cotonia  Ubertinorum.  (Liv. 
xlii.  28,  31,  xliii.  2,  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  &  c  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  a  c.  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (Ii.  O.  i. 
13;  comp.  Oros.  v.  15 ;  Liv.  EpU.  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dumnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  dtDiv.  i.  4 1 ) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
a  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesars  aid  against  Alio  vistus  [see  p.  287] ;  he  had, 
some  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Cicero  (de  Din.  I.e.).  Throughout, Caesar 


pi  need  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  u.  c. 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  Ii.  G.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5, 14,  15.  vi.  12,  vil  39;  Plut.  Caes.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c)  [E.  E.] 

DIURPANEUS.  [DrewwLua.] 
DIUS  (Albr),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo-, 
mon  and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  (c  Apian, 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  r«pl  KaXAovrjt,  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit. 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  [L.S.] 

DI YLLUS  (A(wAAot),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  nnd  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomclus  (whero  the  history 
of  Cnllisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Peri n thus, by 
Philip  (r.  c.  357 — 340),  and  the  second  from  ac. 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  ac. 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Cnsautons  substitution  of 
A/oAAos  for  Atou/ioti  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76,  wo 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drink ing-parties 
(ovfiwooiaicA)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  j 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptole 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
de  Herod.  MaL  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiii.  p.  593, 
f  ;  Maussac.  uJ  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Apiarlwy;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  1 4  ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol  ii.  sub 


ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.) 


[E.  E.) 


DIYLLUS  (AtuAAor),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronze  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  13.  $  4  ; 
AmYCLARUS  ;  Ch  IONIA  )  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (AoKt/ios),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  array,  who  after  tho  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiccas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attahis  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  a  c.  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Antigonus  ngninst  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  tho  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  313  a  c  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
HrUenixmwh,  vol.  L  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus, but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8.  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  be  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Bys.  *.  v.  AoiclfUiov,  Droy- 
sen, HtUcnismu*,  vol.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iii  p, 


151.)  His  name  is  not 
of  Antigonus. 


after  the  fall 
[E.  H.  B.] 
8  * 
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DO'CIMUS  or  DOCPMIUS.    To  a  supposed 
Ciracco- Roman  jurist  of  this  name  has  been  some- 
times attributed  the  authorship  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  llarmenopulus  (§  49) 
To  fiucpAv  ttard  aroixitor,  and  usually  known  by 
the  nnmc  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  a  work  of  M  ichael  A  Italia ta.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  I<eges 
Rhodiae,  was  published  by  S.  Schardius  ( Iiasel 
15G1),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
tame  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
cbtvius  («/.  O,  H.  ii.  p.  472).    Pardessus  has  pub- 
lished some  further  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  [Collection  de  Lou  Maritime*,  L  pp.  164, 
195 — 204),  and  Zachariae  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  (Hist.  Jur.  G.  It  p.  76)  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript 
llach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dum  laws  themselves   was  made   by  Docimus 
(lli*L  Jur.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  sect.  3.  §  26,  p. 
638)  ;  but  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis   Minor  was,   that   the   manuscript  of 
Vi.-nna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schardius 
nnd  Lcunclavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
n  person  named  Docimus.  [J.  T.  (J.] 

DO  DON  (auStif),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  F.uropa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodnna  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  \\\z.  i.  v.  AaSoiirj.) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [  L.  S.1 

DOLAfiELLAf  sometimes  written  IMobella, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.    (Ruhnkeu,  wi' IV//.  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.  P.  Cmuraurt  Dolahki.la  Maximta,  was 
consul  in  u.  c  283  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
and  iti  that  year  conquered  the  Scnoues,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  murdered 
the  Koman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  B.  c  279  he,  together 
with  C.  Fabriciua  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyrrhus  as  nmluisaadors  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  (  Eutrop.  ii.  6  ;  Floras,  i.  IS]  Appian, 
Samuit.  6,  dull.  1 1  ;  Dionys.  E-icerj't,  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Fnmkfurt.) 

2.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabklla,  was  inaugn- 
mted  in  n  c.  208  as  rejt  tacrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  Martins,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  a.  0.  1 80.    ( Li  v.  xxvii.  36,  xl.  42.) 

3.  L.  CoRNXLU'S  Dolabella,  was  duumvir 
navalis  in  IU  C  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  sacrorum,  died, 
and  our  Dolnlwlla  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
Put  C.  Servilius,  the  pontifcx  maxiinus,  before  in- 
augurating him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabella  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  tine  upon  him.  Dolaltella  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  DdUmDh  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  it  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiff's  refusing  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C.  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  Illyrians.    (Liv.  xL  42  ;  xli.  5.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  cnrulc 
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aedile  in  b.  c,  1(»5,  in  which  year  he  and  his  col- 


league, Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  festival  of  the  Me^ule^ia. 
In  h.  c.  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fulvins  N«- 
bilior.  (Title  of  Terent  llccyr.;  Suet  Fit  Te- 
rent. 5.) 

5.  Cn.  CoBNKLira  Dolabkli.a,  a  grandson  of 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
who  was  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  100,  together  with 
the  tribune  Appuleins  Saturninus.  Inuring  the 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  DotabeHa 
sided  with  the  bitter,  and  in  R  c  81,  when  Sulla 
was  dictator,  I>olabelIa  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  for  his 
province.  He  there  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Thracinns,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
on  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  c  77,  how- 
ever, young  Julius  Caesar  charged  him  with  haviag 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  bnt  he 
was  acquitted.  (Ores.  y.  17  ;  Plot  Sulla,  28, 
&c;  Appian,  B.  C  L  100;  Suet  Cats.  4,49, 
55  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  43 ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Yir. 
Ill  78 ;  Val.  Max.  riii.  9.  §  3  ;  Cic  m 
Pison.  19,  Brut.  92,  de  Ley.  Agr.  ii.  14  ;  Taeh. 
de  Oral.  34  ;  Gelliua,  xr.  28  ;  A  scon,  in  Seamr. 
p.  29,  in  Cornel,  p.  73.  ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  C.v.  Cornkliits  Dolabella,  was  praev-r 
urban  us,  in  a.  c  81 ,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Qnin- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  hating 
acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly  and  against  all 
established  usages.  The  year  after  he  had  Cflicia 
for  his  province,  and  C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaes- 
tor, and  the  notorious  V ernes  his  legate.  DaU- 
l>ella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rob- 
beries committed  by  them,  but  shared  in  their 
booty.  He  was  especially  indulgent  towards 
Verres,  and,  after  Malleolus  was  murdered,  be 
made  Verres  his  proquaestor.  After  his  return  n 
Rome,  Dolabella  was  nrcuscd  by  M.  Aemilius 
Scatirus  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  his  accomplice, 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  neccsauy 
information,  and  even  spoke  himself  publicly 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Verres  himself  were  thus  put  to  the 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  was  therefore  con- 
demned. He  went  into  exile,  and  left  his  wife 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  poverty.  (Cic. 
pro  Quint.  2,  8  ;  t«  IVrr.  i.  4,  15,  17.  29*;  Ascoa. 
t'n  Cornet  p.  110.  ed.  Oielli,  who  however  con- 
founds him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  CoRNTtLira  Dolabklla,  was  praetor  nr- 
banus  in  B.  c.  67  ;  if,  as  is  usually  supposed,  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aulus  6* 
cina.  (Cic.  pro  Chm  8.)  He  seems  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Dolabella  who  is  mentioned 
by  Valerius  Maximua,  (▼iiL  |,  a  mb uskn ,  §  2.)  a» 
governor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of  pnxoasnL 
(Comp.  Cell.  xii.  7,  where  he  bears  the  pnu- 
nomen  Cncius  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabklla,  perhaps  a  son 
of  No.  7,  was  one  of  tho  most  profligate  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  about  a.  c  70,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  guilty,  even  in  early  youth,  of 
some  capital  offences,  which  might  have  cost  him 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and  saved  him 
with  great  exertions.  In  b.  c  51,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  the  qnimlec- 
iiuviri,  and  the  year  following  he  accused  Appeal 
Claudius  of  having  violated  the  sovereign  right*  sf 
the  people    While  this  trial  was  going  on,  Faba, 
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the  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  husband.  She 
hud  been  comjielled  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  assisting  App.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  favourable  testimonies  from  Cilicia.  Cicero 
himself  on  the  Other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
App.  Claudius,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  give  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Claudius;  he  had,  besides,  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.     But  Cicero's 
wife  was  gained  over  by  Dolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.    Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  affair,  for  ho  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vices  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero's  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  Tullia.    App.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  tbe  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent.    In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dolabella  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness, even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  acts  of  the  same  kind.    The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  tbe 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
ft.  c  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Porapey's  legates,  Dolabella 
had  the  command  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  anything  of  consequence. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome.  He 
bad  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
services,  or  tliat  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.     His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  be  at 
last  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient    He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  tho  plebeian  family  of 
Cm  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
billed  Lentulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribune  ship.    He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
B.  c.  48  ;  and,  in  spite  of  tbe  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar's  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabella  came 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
celled, and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.    His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
lius,  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
struggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.  Antony,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonia 
and  Dolabella.    The  day  on  which  Dolabella 'a 
rotations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
I  Glabella  was  defeated ;  but  peace  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  restored  till  the  autumn,  when  Cac- 
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sar  returned  to  Home.    Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella's  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it    However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompoy.    In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.    Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  c  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year ;  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthian*,  he  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  b,  c.  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  effect    On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
Dolabella  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fasces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  pulled  down ;  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross,   These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthian s, 
than  all  his  republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.   As  Cassius  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  dose.  But  he  did 
not  proceed  Btraightway  to  Syria ;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  ho  marched  through  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  who  liad 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolabella  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.    Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  Trebonius  gave  him  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither ;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night    Trebonius  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  be  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
be  was  put  to  death.   Dolabella  now  began  extort- 
ing money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
w  hatever  in  regard  to  the  means  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  outlawed  and  declared  a  public  enemy.  Cas- 
sius, who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
Dolabella  had  occupied.    The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  a  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  tho  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Dolabella,  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  Tullia,  &  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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in  hi«  conduct  that  two  years  after,  Tullia  left 
liim  when  t.he  was  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
second  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  loved 
his  daughter  most  tenderly,  and  was  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Dolaliella, 
yet  kept  up  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce, and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  hU  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
suppose  that  his  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  n  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cicero's  fond- 
ness for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae 


DOMITIA. 

On  the  return  of  Odysseus  from  his  wandering, 
Dolius  and  bin  six  sons  welcomed  him,  and  was 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  relatives  at 
the  suitors.  (Horn.  0>l.  iv.  735  ;  xxiv.  498.)  [L.S-] 
DOLON  (AdAetf*-),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  both  Trojans.  (Horn.  1L  x.  314,  &t; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  90.)  [L.  S,] 

DO LOPS  (AdAo^),  a  son  of  Hermes,  who  had 
a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peiresiae  and  Mngnesa,  which  was  risible  si  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonauts  haded 
and  offered  up  sacrifice*.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  SU4  ; 
( )rph.  Arg.  459.)     There  are  two  other  mvthicJ 


sar's  murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  Dolabella  played  j  personages  of  this  name.    (Horn.  //.  xt.  525,  6kc; 


the  part  of  a  republican  ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cicero's  feelings  as  soon  as  Dolabella  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  DolaWlla  in 
Ondli,  Omom.  ii.  p.  175,&e.;  com  p.  Fabric  ViL  Cic. 
p.  91,  with  Orclli's  note:  Dion  Cass.  xli.  40,  xlii. 
29,  Ac,  xliii.  51,  xliv.  22,  51,  xlv.  15,  xlvii.  29; 
Suet.  Cw*.  36,  85  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41,  122,  129, 
iii.  3,  7,  &c.  24.  26  ;  Liv.  Ejnl.  113,  1 19  ;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  5H,  60,  69;  Plut.  Anton.  9,  10,  11  ;  Caes. 
Brll.  Alt*.  65;  Oros.  vi.  18.) 

9.  P.  CoRNM-irs  Dolahbi.i.a,  a  son  of  No.  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Kabia.  In  B.  C.  BO  he  was  with 
Octavianus  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  In-trayed  to 
her  that  it  wns  her  conqueror's  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  n.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  Sil.inus.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut.  Anton.  84  ;  Fast  Cap. ; 
Vaillant  Vornei.  65.) 

10.  P.  CoBNKi.ifs  Dolamki.la,  a  son  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  n-ign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  n.  23  nnd  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  province  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tacfarinns  ;  but  although  he 
had  formerly  l>een  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti- 
berius, yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  lllaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anns,  might  not  lie  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
a.  n.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
against  his  own  relative,  Quiutilius  Varus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  47,  68,  iv.  23,  (tc.  66.) 

11.  Cornklii'8  Dolarri.i.a,  was  sent  in  a.  n. 
70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  the  colony  of  Aqui- 
nrnn,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  M*ra  cwito- 
oVa,  for  no  other  renson,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  Galba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
hut  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  Plancius 
Varus,  denounced  him  to  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera 
meat  was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  prineeps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.    Vitellius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellius.    The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Interamnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  he 
put  to  death.     This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.      fTac.  Hut. 
88,  ii.  63.)  v  [L 

DO'MUS,  (AoW),  an  aged  slave  of  Penelope 
whom  she  had  received  from  her  father  on  her  mar- 
rjmg  Odysseus,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden 


Hvfrin.  Fab.  Pmef.  p.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMATITES  (AoMarfTTj*),  that  is,  the  cs- 
mestic,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  which  is, 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  cnxsipuit.  (Pans,  in. 
14.  §7.)  [L.  S-] 

DOMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Rouua 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  aa  the  god*  ©t 
marriage,  were  believed  to  conduct  the  bride  into 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  (August  de  Or.  Dm, 
vii.  3,ix.  6.)  [L.S.] 

DOMI'TIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domiuus  Aneao- 
barbus  [Ahinobarbus,  No.  10],  and  conse- 
quently an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus,  who  afterwards  de- 
serted her  and  married  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  should 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  Nero  ordered  Domitia,  who  was 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  she  possessed  at  Dniae,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  be  bolt 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,21; 
Suet  AVr.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  17  ;  Quinul  ri. 
I.  §50,3.  §74,  x.  1.  §  24.)  [L.S.1 

DOMI'TIA  LE'PIDA,  a  sister  of  Co.  Dotm- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  [  Ahknobakbis,  No.  10),  and 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  aunt  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  j$be  was  married  to  M.  Ya- 
rn us  Messalln  Rarhntus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Messallina,  the  wife  of  the  emprfw 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  vanity 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  "mother  of  Nero. 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  vicious  in  tieir 
conduct ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  d. 
55,  in  inducing  her  son  to  sentence  his  sunt  to 
death.  (Tac  Ann.  xL  37,  &c,  xii.  64,  &c; 
Suet  Claud.  26,  AVno,  7.)  t  L.  S  ] 

DOMI'TIA  LONGI'NA,  a  daughter  of  Domi- 
tius  Corbulo,  was  married  to  L.  Lamia  Aemi- 
liauus,  from  whom  she  was  carried  awav  by  Domi- 
tian  alwut  the  time  of  Vespasian's  accession.  Im- 
mediately after  Vespasian's  return  from  the  ea»t. 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  his  other  mistreats 
on  an  estate  near  the  Mons  Albanus.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.  d.  73 
she  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  uiuaithful  u> 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adulterous  intercourse  wits 
Paris,  an  actor.  When  this  was  discovered,  in 
a.  n.  83,  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  adriceoj 
ITrsus,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  he  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  because  be  said  the 
people  wished  it  ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  bis 
intercourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Domi- 
tian, and  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  again*t  hi* 
life  ;  us  she  was  informed  that  her  own  life  was  is 
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danger,  she  urged  the  conspirators  on,  and  Domitian 
was  murdered  in  a.  d.  96.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  3, 
Ixri.  3,  15  ;  Suet.  DomU.  3,  22.)  The  coin 
annexed  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Do- 
mitia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avgvrta  Imp. 
DoMir.  [L.  S.J 


DOMITIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
gentes,  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57  ; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  we  meet  with  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahknobarbi  and  Calvini,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned in  isolated  pas&nges  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.  ] 

DOMITIA'NUS,  or  with  his  full  name  T.  Fla- 
vius  Domitianus  AUGUSTUS,  was  the  younger  of, 
Vespasian's  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla,  He 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  a.  d.  81  to  96.    He  was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  A.  D.  52,  the  year 
in  which  bis  father  was  consul  designatus.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
position  which  his  father  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bad  natural  disposi- 
tion.   When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Home,  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sabinua,  Vespasian's 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitnl,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  de- 
cided.   After  the  fall  of  Vitellius  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor- 
sbip  with  consular  power.    As  his  father  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.    The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  ycung  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne:  he  put  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  re- 
duced many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem ,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
so  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  father  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
"  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed me."    Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligence  of  Cerealis  having 
already  conquered  the  rebel. 
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When  his  father  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  bis  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  affairs  ;  but  in 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mons 
Albanus  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtezans.  While  ho  thus  led  a  private  life, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productions. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  a.d.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgery  in  his  father's  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  Rut  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead ;  Dion  Cassius 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  tilled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  A.  D.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.    During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  he 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.    Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  juster  than  tbey  ever  were  after- 
wards.    He  also  enacted  several  useful  laws  r 
he  forliade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  male 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  corn  was 
neglected.     He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  praise- 
worthy as  it  then  was  became  disgusting  after- 
wards when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  delatores 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  he  acted  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others  and  cowardice,  which 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  his 
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undertakings  and  other  occurrence*  of  the  time. 
In  A.  D.  84  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Chatti,  which  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  for  we  learn  from  Frontinus 
(StrxMeg.  1.  3),  that  he  constructed  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  Home,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  succeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  territory.  After  his  return  to 
Home  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  German  icus.  In  the  same  year  Agricola, 
whose  success  and  merits  excited  his  jealousy,  wns 
recalled  to  Home,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph  ;  but  he  was  never  sent  hock 
to  his  post,  which  was  given  to  another  person. 
[ Auricula.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacinns.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  war 
another  was  carried  on  against  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  who  had  refused  to  furnish  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  assistance  against  Decebalus,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  by  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
jteacc  with  Decelialus  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
a.  D.  87.  [  1  •  1 1  Kii.u. i  >. ]  Another  dangerous  oc- 
currence was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overtlow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  German  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him ;  so 
that  the  rebel  waa  easily  conquered  by  I.-  Appius 
Norbanus,  in  a.  n.  91.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Nusamones  in  Africa  was  of  less  importance,  aiid 
waa  easily  suppressed  by  F  lace  us,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

But  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  natural  tendencies  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  tho  Dacian  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vanity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
he  hated  and  euvied;  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  by  large  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  be  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder ;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  Tho  provinces  were  less 
exposed  to  his  tyranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  and  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.  The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian 's  reign  in  Rome  and  I  taly 
are  briefly  but  energetically  descrilied  by  Tacitus 
in  tho  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  AH 
the  philosopher*  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  which,  however,  we  cannot  infer,  -i*  some 
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writers  do,  that  lie  hated  all  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific pursuits ;  the  cause  being  in  all  probability 
no  other  than  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  by  others.  Christian 
writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians likewise  ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  fur  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  hare  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  tyrant's  own  cruelty 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  court, 
Parthenius,  Sigerius,  and  Entellua,  whom  Domitian 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  was  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife,  who  was 
likewise  on  the  list),  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Stephanus,  a  frerdmnn,  who  was  employed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  emperor's  bed-room,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  perusing  the  letter, 
in  which  the  conspirators'  plot  was  revealed  to 
him,  Stephanus  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  alidomen. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two,  until 
the  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  fell,  after 
having  received  seven  wounds  ""  the  1 8lb  of  Sep- 
tember, a.  D.  96.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was 
then  at  Kphesus,  at  the  moment  Domitian  was 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  run  across  the 
market-place,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  "That  is 
right,  Stephanus,  slay  the  murderer  !** 

There  are  few  rulers  who  better  deserve  the  name 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  three 
years  of  bis  reign  form  one  of  the  most  frightful 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  b« 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  madman 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  for  he  possessed  talent 
and  a  cultivated  mind  ;  and  although  Pliny  and 
Quintilian,  who  place  his  poetical  productions  by 
the  hide  of  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  are  obvi- 
ously guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poetical 
works  cannot  have  been  entirely  without  merit. 
Ilia  fondness  and  esteem  for  literature  are  attested 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  which  he  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  one  part  of 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  prose 
writers  and  poets  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  re- 
cited their  productions,  and  the  victors  were  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  further  instituted 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rhetoricians,  which 
Quintilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  compa- 
ratively flourishing  condition  of  Roman  literature 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  productions 
of  Domitian  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Aratos *» 
Phaenoroena,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Gef- 
manicus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  The  argn- 
tncnts  for  this  opinion  have  been  clearly  set  forta 
by  Rutgersius  ( Fur.  Led.  iii.  p.  276),  and  it  is 
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also  adopted  by  Niebuhr.  (Tac  Hut.  iii,  59,  Ac., 
iv.  2,  Ac,  ^oric.  39,  42,  45 ;  Suet.  Domitian. ; 
Dion  Cats.  lib.  lxvi.  and  Ixvii.  ;  Jtivenal,  Sutir. ; 
Quintfl.  iv.  1.  §  2,  &c,  x.  1.  §  91,  &c. ;  Niebuhr, 
Lectvrt*  on  Roman  Hut.  ii.  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 

DtfMlTIA'NUS,  L.  DOMITIUS.  A  few 
coin*  are  extant  in  second  brass,  which  exhibit  on 
the  obverse  a  laurelled  head,  with  the  legend,  Imp. 
C.  L.  Domitiuk.  Domitian  us.  Aug. ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  representation  of  a  Genius,  with  Gbnio. 
Populi.  Romani.  ;  and  below,  the  letters  Ax,R.,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  struck  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  also  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  brass,  with 
a  rayed  head,  and  the  words  AOMITIANOC.  CEB. 
These  pieces  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  by  Trebcllius 
Pollio,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Macriani,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimua,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
from  numismatical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there- 
fore mnst  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gat- 
lien,  duo,  c  2  ;  Tritfint.  Tyrann.  c  12  ;  Zosim. 
i.  49  ;  Eckhel,  voL  viii.  p.  41.)  [W.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA'VIA.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titus,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla.  She 
bad  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
Statilius  Capella,  and  a  freedwoman.  Subsequently 
however  she  received  the  Latinitat,  and  was  at 
Inst  made  ingenua.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Suet.  Vesp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
annexed,  which  was  struck  after  her  death. 


2.  The  wife  of  Flavius  Clemens.  [Clsmbns, 
T.  Flavius.]  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Ajwllott.  viii.  25 ) 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  is 
impossible,  as  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  had 
died  even  before  Vespasian's  accession.  Dion  Cassius 
(Ixvii.  14)  calls  her  merely  a  ovyytnis  of  Domitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
must  read  dScA^tS^c  instead  of  dSf\<pqv.  It  may 
be  that  our  Domitilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian's 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stcphanus,  the  freedman 
and  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator. 
(Suet.  DorniL  17;  comp.  Reimarus,  ad  Dion  Can. 
L  c.)  [L.  a] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.  [Apbr.] 
DOMITIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbur,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.  [Cabcili- 
ASVfs  p.  526,  b.] 

DOMITIUS  CALLI'STRATUS.  [Calli- 
stratus.  p.  579,  b.J 

DOMITIUS  CELER.  [Cei,kr.] 
DOMITIUS  CO'RBULO.  [Corbvlo.] 


DOMNA. 

DOMITIUS  DEXTER.  [Dbxtbr.] 
DOMITIUS  FLORUS.  (T*<orus.] 
DOMITIUS  LA'BEO.  [Labbo.] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsus.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianub.  ] 
DOMNA,  JU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bassianus,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  mother  of  Caracal  la 
and  Gcta,  grand-aunt  of  Elaga bolus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Caracalla.)  Born  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  chronologcra,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrecon- 
cileablc.  Following  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  A.  D.  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palutium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  nil  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitious  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albums,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when  hnrd 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianua, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalla  entrusted  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Gcta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Macrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops  :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  nnd  perished, 
a.  D.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Cain  -  nnd  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by  her  sister, 
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DOMNINUS. 


DONATUS. 


Maeso,  alonff  with  the  bones  of  Gela,  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Antonincs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domna  was  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogous  to  the  designations 
oi  .i/wmi,  sonemuts,  ana  iuammarti^  oorne  ny  otner 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domino,  and  was 
employed  because  the  latter  would  have  been 
offensive  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refu- 
tation. (See  Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3.) 

One  accusation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
been  brought  against  this  princess  by  several 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  A  n  r  1  ins  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eutropius  and  Orosius  also,  while 
Herodian  hints  at  such  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocnsta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  cub  alive,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  dt  ring  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3, 
lxxr.  15,  lxxvi.  4,  16,  1.x  x  vii.  2,  10,  18,  lxviii.  4, 
23,  24 ;  Herodian,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  3;  Spartian.  Srpt. 
Set.  3,  18,  Camcall.  3,  10 ;  Capitolin.  Clod.Altin. 
3,  Macrin.  9 ;  Laxnprid.  Alex.  Sev.  5 ;  Victor,  EpiL 
21  ;  de  Cues.  21  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  1 1  ;  Oros.  vii.  18  ; 
Philostrat.  Vil.  Sophist  Vit.  ApoUon.  i.  3 ;  Tzctzes, 
CkiU  vi  H.  45.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  Or  DOMNA  JULIA. 

DOMNI'NUS  (AopiMMs),  1.  A  Christian,  who 
apostatized  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  about  A.  D.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  faith.  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  12; 
comp.  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  vol.  vii-  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceio,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
nus,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Proclus  the  Lycian,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  said  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Proclus,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
(Upay/xartla  KaBapruc/l  rcov  Zoyparmv  rod  Yl\drw- 
ros),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninus  himself.  ( Bibl. 
Crate.  voL  iii.  p.  171  {  Damosc.  ap.  Suid.  s.  v. 


3.  Of  Antioch,  an  historian,  quoted  frequently  in 
the  chronicle  of  Joannes  Malckis.  Bentley  thmki 
(Ep.  <ul  MM.  p.  73),  that  he  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, and  wrote  a  history  of  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  to 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  d.  560)  the 
chronicle  of  Malelas  extends.  {Vow.de  Hist.  Gnet. 
p.  435,  ed.  Westermann  ;  Fabric  DiU.  6'w. 
voL  iii.  p.  171,  vii.  p.  445.)  [B.  E.] 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  Justinian,  or  in 
the  commencement  of  that  emperor's  reign.  He 
may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  was  addressed  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  (  Basil,  vii.  p.  7 1 1,  Coi 
10,  tit.  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  Code*. 
(Reiz,  ad  TheophUum,  pp.  1243,  1245.)  Tbr> 
dorus,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  call*  him  hi* 
44  very  learned  teacher"  (  Basil,  vi.  p.  217);  bat 
Zachoriae  imagines  that  Domninus  could  scarcely 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teacher  of  Thcodonii, 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  under  Tiberiui. 
(Zachariae,  Anecdota,  p.  xlviii.)  By  Suarrz  (Aioi. 
Basil.  $  42),  Domninus  is  called  Leo  Dnmninos ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Assemani,  BUI 
Jur.  Orient,  lib.  iL  c.  20,  p.  405.)  By  Nk.  Cm- 
nenus  Papadopoli  (Braenot.  Mystag.  pp-  372, 402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomicus,  JCtua,  is  quoted  as  havinj 
commented  upon  the  Novellae  Constitutiones  of 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  un  trust  worthiness 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  Heim- 
bach.  (Anecdota,  i.  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnus  and  Domninus  are  some* 
times  confounded  in  manuscripts.  They  are  formed 
from  the  word  Dominus,  and,  like  other  wordi 
denoting  title  (as  Patricius),  became  converted  into 
family  names.  (Menage,  Amaen.  Jur.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Libanius,  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Li ban.  Ep.  iii.  277, 
1124,  ed.  Wolff.)  [J.T.G.J 

DOMNUS.  [DoMNiNtra] 

DOMNUS  (Ad>oy),  is  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribasius  (p.  8,  ed.  Bawl 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentary  on  tbu 
work.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  author,  perhip* 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ ;  bu 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  same  perwrn  « 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Getiu*.  a 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  by  whom  hit  own 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  pupils  enuwl 
away.  (Suid.  «.  r.  Tco'tot.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constantinople,  is 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  account  is  given  by  St 
Ephraem  Syrus.  (Opera,  voL  L  p.  91,  ed.  fW 
1589,  fol.)  [W.AG.J 

DONA'TIUS  VALENS.  [Valkss.] 
DONA'TUS,  was  bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  in  Na- 
midia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  another 
prelate  of  the  some  name,  the  successor  of  Majori- 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  Donatists  derived  their  appellation.  This  «i 
the  first  important  schism  which  distracted  um 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a  great  me> 
sure  confined  within  the  limits  of  Africa,  proved, 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great  cotifnswa, 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  The  circumstances  »bxi 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  sU-p*  in  On 
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dispute,  are  given  in  another  article.  [Cakilia- 
NU8.  ]  Condemned,  punished,  but  eventually  tole- 
rated by  Constantine,  fiercely  persecuted  by  Con- 
stant and  favoured  by  Julian,  the  followers  of 
this  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops,  and  were  little  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  Catholics  of  the  province.  The 
genius  and  perseverance  of  August  in,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Honorius  (a.  d.  414),  vigor- 
ously enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  to  whom,  from 
their  disaffection  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, at  a  later  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Ore- 
gory  the  Great,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  existed  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.    We  ought  to  observe,  that 
even  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  tlmra  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discipline.     Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  faith,  they  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
i  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,  and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  traditors,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christians. 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted  the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rebaptizing  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upou  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  worship  which  had  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.    This  un- 
charitable spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
fur,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Maximianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  huried  perdition  against  all  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  infallibility. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
Donatists  are  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus 
and  Augu*tiu.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tin  have  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (vol.  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject.  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Laws 
against  the  Donatists  from  a.  d.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Theod.  xvu  tiL  J5.  [W.  R.J 

DONA'TUS  AE'LIUS,or,with  all  his  titles  as 
they  are  found  in  MSS.f  Aelius  Domttus  Vir  Clarus 
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Orator  Urtis  Romae%  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  His  most  famous  work  is  a  system 
of  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  wheu  be  flourished  down 
to  our  own  tiroes.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts  :  \.  Art  s.  Editio  Prima,  de  Uteris,  syilabis, 
jtedilms,  et  touts;  2.  Edilio Secunda,  de  octo  partibus 
oratiuuis ;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  De 
barbarismo;  De  soloecismo;  De  cekris  vitiis;  De 
metuplusmo;  De  sc/winatil/us ;  De  trupis ;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santcnian  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Dvnati  An  Crammatioa 
tribu*  liliris  comjnrhenxa.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  douat  or  douet 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecock  are  enumerated 
The  Donat  into  Christian  reliyion,  and  The  falutwer 
to  the  Donat,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Les  dialdes  eatuient  encores  a  leur  Donat, 
L  0.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  sect.  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Ars  Grammntica,  we  possess 
introductions  (enarrathnes)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
lleautontimorumcnos  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
faces contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited  ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  characters ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  arc 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations; but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictious,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec- 
tures delivered  viva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  dues  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servius,  in  bis  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  places,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid.  **  Scholia  in 
Aeneida"  bearing  the  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus,  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added  ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  tho 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
his  difficulties;  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  sub- 
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joined  to  the  twelfth  book,  announces  his  intention, 
should  a  life  already  far  advanced  Ik?  prolonged,  of 
compiling,  from  ancient  authorities,  a  description  of 
the  persons,  places,  herbs,  and  trees,  enumerated  in 

the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  **  Ars  Grainmatica,'*  espe- 
cially of  the  second  part,  44  De  octo  partibus  Ora- 
tioms,"  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fancy of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  orof  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  {Oram- 
maticac  Latinae  Auctorea  Antiqui,  Hanov.  4 to. 
1 605),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergius  on 
the  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  and  that  ofServiusMa- 
rins  Honoratus,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1735,  1743,  1767,  1779,  1826);  and  also  in  Lin- 
demann's  "  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Latino  rum 
Veteran,"  voLi.  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470 — 1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  foL  1 472  ;  the  third  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynneyra  and  Pannartz,  fol.  1 472 ;  the 
fourth  at  Milan,  by  Zarotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist. 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Acneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianua  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  from  the  copy  in  his  library,  by  Scipio 
Capycius,  Neap.  foL  15  15,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  Fabricius  in  the  *  Corpus  Interpretum  Virgi- 
lianorum."  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Burmann,  in  the  pref.  to 
nia  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Hieron.  advert.  Ruf.  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  ed.  Baa.,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccclv  p.  c.  j 
in  Eeetet.  c.  i. ;  see  also  Lud.  Schopfen,  De  Terentio 
et  Donate,  8vo,  Bonn.  1824,  and  Specimen  emend. 
m  AeL  Donati  comment.  TerenL  4 to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osonn,  Beit  rage  zur  QruchLsvhtn  und  Romisrhen 
LUteraturyenchichte,  Leip.  1839.)         [W.  R.] 

DCNATUS,  TIBERIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title, «  Tiberii  Claudii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudianum  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maronis  Vita."  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus ;  bat  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  farrago  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fables,  compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  bo  found  in  which  it  docs  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
have  moulded  it  into  its  present  form,  by  collecting 
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nod  combining  these  vurious  mid  often  h^torouc- 
neoua  materials.  [W.R.] 

DONTAS  (A/frrai),  a  Lacedaemonian  statuary, 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenua  and  Scyllia,  and  there- 
fore flourished  about  b»  c  550.  He  made  the 
statues  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia.  They  were  of 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  formed  a  group  repre- 
senting the  contest  of  Heracles  with  the  river 
Achelous,  and  containing  figures  of  Zeus,  Dcianeim, 
Achelous,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares  assisting  Ache- 
lous, and  Athena  supporting  Heracles.  The  hitter 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  part  of 
the  original  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Medon. 
(Comp.  Paua.  v.  17.  1.)  The  group  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Megnrian  treasury,  representing  the 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  passage  in  Pan- 
sanias  is  not  quite  clear.  (Pans,  vi  19.  §  9;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Jmcrip.  L  p.  47,  &c.)    '  [P.  S.] 

DORCEUS  (Aepjrwfe),  a  son  of  Hippocoon, 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the  sanctuary  was 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  around  it  Sebrieu. 
(Pans.  iii.  15.  §2.)  It  is  probable  that  Dorcens 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Doryeleus  in  Apolkv 
dorua  (iii.  10.  §  5),  where  his  brother  is  called 
Tebrus.  fL.  S.J 

DORIEUS  (Astpwvr),  eldest  son  of  Anaxaa- 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [Akaxan- 
dkidxk],  was  however  born  after  the  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenes,  and  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  succession.  He  was  ac- 
counted the  first  in  personal  qualities  of  Sparta's 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  to  remain 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  inferior  to  him  in  worth, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  claim  to  the  throne, 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  consulting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  king- 
dom elsewhere.  He  led  his  colony  first,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  Theraeans,  to  Libya :  the  spot 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  excellent;  bat 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  the  Libyans  and  Car- 
thaginians, and  led  the  survivors  home.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  set  forth  to  found 
a  Hemcleia  in  the  district  pronounced  to  be  the 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  reserved 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  might  come  to 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  passage  thither- 
ward, along  the  Italian  coast,  he  found  the  people 
of  Croton  preparing  (b.c.  510)  for  their  conflict 
with  Sybans,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (Miiller, 
Dor.  bk.  x.  7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  the  expedition, 
and  received,  after  the  fell  of  the  city,  a  plot  of 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  the 
C  rat  his.  Such  was  the  story  given  to  Herodotus 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites,  who  were  his 
fellow- citizens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  the 
Crotoniats,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  Callias,  tie 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  them  various  re- 
wards, still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posterity,  in  re- 
turn of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  the  sort 
recalled  the  name  of  Doricus.  This,  however,  if  , 
Doricua  waa  bent  on  his  Sicilian  colony,  is  quite 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursued  his  course  te 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  founded  his  Her-t- 
cleia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  all  his  brother  Spartans 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [EirvlbusJ, 
were  cut  off  in  n  battle  with  the  Egestaeans,  and, 
as  it  seems,  the  Carthaginians.    He  left  howtvei 
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behind  him  a  son,  Euryanax,  who  accompanied  bit 
cousin  Pausanias  in  the  campaign  (u.a  479) 
against  Mardonias,  Why  this  son  did  not  succeed 
mther  than  Loonidas,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
is  not  clear;  M  tiller  suggests,  com  paring  Plot. 
J:ds,  c  11,  that  a  Heracleid,  leaving  bis  country 
to  settle  elsewhere  lost  his  rights  at  home.  (Herod, 
v.  41—66 ;  ix.  10,  53,  55 ;  Diod.  ir.  23 ;  Paus. 
iii.  16.  $  4,  and  3.  §  8.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

DORIEUS  (AMpisft),  the  son  of  Diagoras 
[DiAtiORAs],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Heracleid  family,  the  Eratids  of  Ialysus,  in 
Rhodes.  He  was  victor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88tb,  and 
89th,  a,  c.  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  8);  at  the 
Nemean  games  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.  He  and  his  kinsman,  Peiaidorus, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thurians,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  country.  (Pa us,  vi.  7.)  The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thurii ;  and  from  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thuc.  viil  35.)  He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc.  viii.  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoras.  ( a.  c  41 1 .) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashion,  raised  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Thurian  sailors  that  ho  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  Hying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc.  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarus,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.  (Diod.  xiii.  38.)  Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teura.  Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  general:  it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  Hell.  L  1.  $  2;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  b.  c.  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  ransom.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  19.)  Pausa- 
nias, (L  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seised  and  put  to  death.  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (Awoteuf),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
AnaL  ii  63;  Jacobs,  ii.  62.)  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 
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DORILLUS  (AoptAAot)  or  DORIALLUS 
(AopfaAAot),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (SuicL,  Hesych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
*.  v.  AoptatJiot;  Aristoph.  Lemn.  Fr.  336,  Dindorf, 
Scbol.  t»  Arulopk.  Ran.  v.  519;  Fabric.  JIM. 
Grata,  ii.  p.  297.)  [P.  S.] 

DORI'MACHUS  (Aopftiaxo?),  less  properly 
DORY'MACHUS  (Aop*7u»x«),  a  native  of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicostratus, 
was  sent  out,  in  a.  c.  221,  to  Pbigalea,  on  the 
Messenian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  a 
league  of  tytupolUt/,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  affairs  in  the  Peloponnesu  s 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  his 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.  A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mi-s- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  All 
complaints  ho  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Messenians,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Messe- 
nia.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man Scopas,  who  admiiustcred  the  Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  withotit  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('AirdxA rrrm  ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;  Liv.  xxxv.  34),  commenced  hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaeans,  Acarnanians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  die  next  year,  b.  c  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]  He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Sccrdilaidas,  the  Ulyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Aegeira  in  B.  c.  219.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetohans,  he 
ravaged  Epeirus,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Doduna.  In  B.  c.  218  be  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  awny  from  the  siege  of 
Pal  us,  in  Ccphallcnja,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Lcoutius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering it.  Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lao- 
vinus,  in  b.  c.  211,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  B.  c  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.  In  B.C.  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were  severely  burdened.  In  B.  c  196 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-13, 16-19,57,58, 
67,  77;  v.  i.  3,  4-9.  11,  17;  ix.  42 ;  xiii.  1;  xvtii. 
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37;  xx.  1 ;  Fragm.  I  lift.  68)  Li  v.  xxvi.  24  ;  Brnnd- 
atatcr.  Getek.  det  Atiol.  Landes,  p.  342,  &c.)  [E.  E.] 
DO'RION  (Awplvv).  1.  A  critic  and  (gramma- 
rian in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sardia, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Dionvsius  of  Miletus  the  rhe- 
torician. (Philottr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Sua*.  2,  Qmtrnr.  i.  8,  it.  24.) 

3.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaeus,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  it  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  deli- 
cacy— fish.  His  profession  and  hit  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  the  name  \oirato<f>v(nrr^s,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimachos,  in 
hit  play  of  u  Philip."  (Ap.  Athen.  viii.  p.  338,  b. ; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  337,  c.  ;  Caaaub.  ad 
lor.) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nkrocreon  of  Snlamis  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  f.), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  low  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  wax  in  favour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  u.  c.  338.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  118,  b., 
Til  pp.  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  800,  f.,  304,  f., 
306,  f„  309,  f.,  312,  d.,  315,  b.,  319,  d.,  320,  d., 
322,  f.,  327,  £,  x.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too,  probably  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  r*mpyut6v,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  trvicfj  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.J 

DORIS  (Awpft),  a  dnughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  the  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  2 ;  Hetiod.  Theog.  240,  Ac. ; 
Or.  Met.  ii.  269.)  The  Latin  poets  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  tea 
itself.  (Virg.  EeJog.  x,  5.)  One  of  Doris's  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.    (Horn.  //.  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (AwpiT),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  younger 
Dionvsius.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut.  IHon,  3.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lucian- 
adv.  Indoct.  i  15.)  [E.  H.  H.  | 

DOROTHEUS  (*wp68*os).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  production*  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  276) 
quotes  the  tixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  arc  known  only  at  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheut  :  via.  a  Sicilian  history  (2<k«- 
A<*<f),  from  the  firtt  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stnbaeus  (Flor.  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolus (Proverb,  xx.  13)  ;  a  history  of  Italy  ('Ito- 
A«xa"),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Tamil.  Min.  20  ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  12);  rTa*^f«njT,  of  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (6'rowt.  i.  p.  1 44)  quotes 
the  first  book  ;  and  lastly,  Mrra)uop4>«*Tfij,  which 
i»  referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (Parol/.  Min.  25.) 

2.  Of  Ahcalon,  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 


referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  quotes  the  108th 
book  of  a  work  of  his,  entitled  A«(cw  avrayny^. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xi.  p.  481,  xiv.  p. 
658;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  JL  ix.  90,  x.  252; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  11.  xxiii.  230,  p.  1297.)  Thit 
work  may  be  the  same  aa  the  one  **pt  rmr 
tipyntyw*  ^{wk  xard  o-TOtx**oy  (Phot.  BAI.Cud. 
156),  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  chapter  or 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  of  hii 
bore  the  title  wepl  'AmQdrovs  teal  rrtpl  rr}f  vapd 
vwrtpois  iriv|it«roif  mottutjj.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

3.  Of  Athens  i>  mentioned  among  the  authors 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (H.N'.  Elench.  lib.  xii.  and  xiii.) 

4.  A  Ch.ildaban,  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  a  work  w«pl  Ai0uv  by  Plutarch  (de  F'um.  23), 
who  quotes  the  second  book  of  it.  IK  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheut  referred  to  by  Pliny 
(//.  Ar.  xxiL  22),  though  the  Litter  may  alto  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  Martiakople,  lived  about  a.  d. 
431,  and  was  n  most  obstinate  follower  of  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestoriua.  He  was  to  vio- 
lent in  his  opinions,  that  shortly  before  the  synod 
of  Ephesus,  he  declared  that  any  man  who  believed 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  was 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  part 
in  the  synod  of  F.phesus.  which  deposed  him  on 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
Nestorian  views ;  and  a  synod  which  was  held 
toon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  from  hi* 
tee.  When  Satitrninus  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor, a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Martianople,  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  was  exiled  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  Caesareia  in  Cnppadocia.  There 
are  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  in  a  Latin 
translation  in  Lupus.  (Epistol.  /-.//,  rii  .  No.  46, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  328.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palestine,  lived  about 
A.  D.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  diwiple  of 
Joannes  Monachut,  on  whom  he  waited  during  an 
illness,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  He  is  lie- 
lie  ved  to  have  afterwards  been"  made  bishop  of 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  wn>te 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  obscure  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  mere 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregory  uV 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  among  tin? 
works  of  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cave,  Hut.  Lit  i.  p. 
444  ;  Fabr.  IiiU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  Sidon,  was  the  author  of  astrological 
poems  (diror*^io-fjuira)y  of  which  a  few  fragment* 
arc  ttill  extant.  They  are  collected  in  Iriarte* 
Catalog.  Cod.  MSS.  Bibim.  Af„t.  i.  p.  224,  and 
in  Cramer'*  Anecdotal  iii.  pp.  1G7.  185.  Manilius 
among  the  Romans,  and  several  Arab  writers  «w 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  use  of  these 
Apotelesmata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  Chaldaean. 

8.  Of  Tyre,  ha*  been  frequently  confound"! 
with  Dorotheas,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Entehiu*. 
(H.  E.  vii.  32.)  He  must  farther  l>e  distinguished 
from  another  Dorotheus  who  wnu  likewise  a  con- 
temporary of  Piocletian.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  viii.  1.6.) 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flourished  about 
a.  d.  303,  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  tent  into 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  he  returned 
to  his  tee,  in  which  he  teems  to  have  remained  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  whose  enuM* 
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ties  h«  was  mixed  and  put  to  death,  at  the  age  of 
107  years.  This  account,  however,  is' not  found 
in  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  occurs  only  in 
an  anonymous  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Martyrologia.  Dorotheas  is  further 
said  to  have  written  several  theological  works,  and 
we  still  possess,  under  his  name,  a  u  Synopsis  de 
Vita  et  Mono  Prophetarum,  Apostoloruni  et  Dis- 
ci pulorura  Domini,"  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  B&luAh.  Palrum.  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
given  by  Cave  (Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  115,  &c),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
u  MonnmentA  Variorum  de  Mosis  Prophetarum  et 
Apostolorum  Vita,"  1714,  Ovo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  i.  p.  115,  &c.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (Bib/.  Grace. 
vii.  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.S.] 

DORO'THEUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  quaest- 
orian  rank,  and  professor  of  law  at  Bcrytus,  was 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Bcrytus  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  Tatd.  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
Theophilus,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
( Prooe m.  Just.  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Omnem%  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a.  d. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinus, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
improvement.    (Const.  Cordi.  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Suarez,  Notii.  Basil. 
$  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Mo  veils  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  Mat.  Blastares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theus  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanas,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyril  las.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  Syntagma  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodicon.  Fabrotus  (Basil,  vi.  p.  259,  in  naarg.) 
asserts  without  ground,  44  Dorotheus  scripsit  to 
irAaVe* i.  e.  a  Greek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest.  That  Dorotheus  ^commented  upon  the 
Digest  appears  from  Banil.  ed.  Fabrot.  iv.  pp.  336, 
837, 338,  and  Basil,  ed.  Heimbach,  L  pp.  623,  763  ; 
ii.  p.  138. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian. (Basil,  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  (Hist. 
Jur.  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  sect.  3.  §  9,  p.  0*30)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Index  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohl.    (Ad  Snares.  Not.  Bos.  p.  71,  n.  t.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  (BiU.  Gr.  xii.  p.  444:)  hi.  212, 
265;  iv.  336,  337,338,  368,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  380,  381, 383,  384, 385,  398,  399, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  v.  89,  144,  173,  260,  290, 
325,  410,  414.  423,  433,  434  ;  vi.  49,  259,  273 ; 
vii.  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanua,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  i  tuutapl-n,*  in  Basil,  iii.  212. 
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Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nic.  Comncnus  Papadopoli  (Praenot.  Mys- 
tag.  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chus  on  the  title  de  testibus  in  the  Compentlmta 
Legum  Leonis  et  Cowstantini.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DORO'THEUS  (&»p66*os)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'TroMfikurra,  0>w- 
nuntarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Tralliantis 
(Ds  Mirab.  c.  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Helms,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Galen.  (DeAntid.  ii.  14  ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183,  187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  also  in  deacon's  orders,  appears  to  have 
consulted  Isidorus  Pelusiotes,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant.  (Isid.  Pelus. 
Epist.  v.  191,  ed.  Paris,  1638.)       [W.  A.G.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  d.  60.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  10,  s.  36.  §  15 ;  Apellks.)        [P.  S.J 

DORPANEUS.  [Dbcsbalus.] 

DOB. SO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fahia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fa  Bit1  s  Dorm,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  fiy 
the  Gauls,  (a.  c.  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's 
posts,  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  v.  46,  52;  Val. 
Mat.  L  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writers.  Dion  Cnasius 
(Fragm.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Cacso 
Fabius,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
Floras  (i.  13)  also  calls  hiin  a  pontiff,  who  was 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassius  II  e- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Cell.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Dorso,  son  probably  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  b.  c  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aurunci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Yolsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Liv.  viL  28;  Diod.  xvi.66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c  278  with  C  Claudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  that  colonics  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Paestum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  to  Rome.  (Veil. 
Pat.  L  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (Awpos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians ;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  OrseTs,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Laodocns  and  Polypoites  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  6), 
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whereas  Servius  {ad  Arn.  ii.  27)  calls  him  a  son 
of  Poseidon.  He  is  mid  to  have  assembled  the 
people  which  derived  its  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rian*) around  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
nassus. (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Herod,  i.  5«>,  corap. 
Miiller,  Dor.  L  1. 1  1.J  [L.  S.] 

PORYCLEIDAS  (AopvK\tiSas),  a  Laccdae- 
inniiinn  statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Mora  at  Olympia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Dipoenus 
and  Scvllis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  n.  c, 
550.  (Pnus.  t.  17.  $  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (&6pvit\oi\  the  nnme  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  489;  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  679.)  [L.  S.] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages. {Uv.  Met.  v.  130,  xii.  380.)      IL.  S.J 

DORYLA'US  (bopvkaos).  I,  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  who  conducted  an  array  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  a.  c,  86  to  assist  Archelaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Jifithr.  17, 
49  ;  Plut.  Suit.  20  ;  comp.  above,  p.  262,  a) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotarus.  (Cic.  jn-o  Deio- 
tar.  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS(Aopw^$po*),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  favourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  Rut  in  a.  o. 
G3  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xiv.  65;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DOSI'ADAS  (Abuttal),  of  Rhode*,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  Acorr tafia  /9a>,uo\.  (Brunck,  Anal. 
L  412;  Jacobs,  i.  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  {Isxiph.  25.) 
Dosindas  is  also  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
"Egg  of  Simmias"  is  ascribed.  [ BxsANTiNt'8.] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
Hill.  Graee.  iii.  810—812;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Grate. 
vil  pp.  21 1  —224.  xiii.  op.  888,  889.)    [P.  S.] 

DOSITIIEUS  (Asxrifeos),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned  :  1.  SucsAurd, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  I'araJl. 
A  fin.  19.)  2.  Aviiaxd,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  ParulL  Min.  30.)  3.  'Ira- 
Ai«d  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  and  4.  neAovioai. 
(Ibid.  33  ;  Stcph.  By*  f.  r.  At&ptov.)  Dut  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.  ] 

DOSI'THEUS  (A«wtu9«oi),  of  Colon  us,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinus  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-eteris  of  Eudoxus  :  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  B.  c.  200.  Pliny  (//.  AT.  xviii. 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric  Bill.  Graec.  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  De  M.] 

DOST'THEUS,  snrnaroed,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  M  w.im  kk,  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Severn*  and  Ant.  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  hit  'E/>>"r 
vfiijjxra,  where  he  state*  that  he  copied  the  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus 
and  Aprus,  which  occurred  a.  r».  207. 

There  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  roanu- 
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scripts,  a  work  entitled  "EpfMivtvuxxra  divided  hits 
three  books.    Part*  of  it  hare  never  been  publish*!, 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  published  ;  for  all  that  is 
the  author's  own  is  worthless,  ill-expressed,  and 
disfigured  by  excessive   boastfulness.     The  first 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
written  in   Latin,  and  treating  of  the  pom  of 
speech.     The   second    book    consists  chirfly  of 
imperfect  vocabularies  and  glossaries,  Greek-Latin 
and  Lntin-Oreek.      The  glossaries  were  publish- 
ed by  H.  Stcphanus,  foL   1573,  and  have  since 
been  several   times   reprinted.     The  third  book 
contains    translations    from    Latin    authors  into 
Greek,  and  nor?  rersd,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being 
placed  on  opposite  columns.     From  the  eztracU 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  work  deserve*  atten- 
tion.   It  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  chapters  ;  1. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Utri  Hadriani  Semkm- 
tiae  et  £/nrfo/ar,  and  contains  legal  anecdotes  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point,  his  answer* 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  mother, 
and  a  notice  of  a  law  concerning  parricide.  The  law 
referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  his  father  to  bt 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  near- 
est sea  or  river.       Reinesius  (Defem.  Variar. 
Ijcci.  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Constantine,  a.  d.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit  17k 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsistent  either  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment,  or  with  the  date 
when  Dositheua  lived,  as  collected  from  his  own 
testimony.    The  Z>rrs"  ffcuiriam  Seutemtiae  et  Eft* 
tolae  were  first  published  by  Goldastua,  8vo,  1 601, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabriciu*.  ( BiU.  Gram  xii 
pp.  514—554.  edit.  1724.)     The  same  work  ha* 
been  edited  by  Schulting,  in  his  Jurisprudent™ 
AutrjuMnuum.    and    by    Docking   in  the  Bonn 
Corp**  Juris  Romami  Ant*fusti*ia*i.    2.  The  se- 
cond chapter  contains   eighteen  tables  of  Aesop. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  usually  entitled, 
after  Pithoeus  Fnujmentum  Repularunu,  or,  after 
Roever,  Fragmentum  wfcrw  JmHneonsuUi  de  juris 
tpeciebus  et  de  tuunumissionibtts.     Of  this,  the  Latin 
text  alone  was  first  published  by  Pithoeus,  4to, 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Colla- 
tio  Legmn   Mnaaicarura    et    Romanarum.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  were  published  by 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat.  1739.     The  Latin  text 
apjvars  in  the  Jurisp.  Ant, just,  of  Schulting.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Beck,  not, 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Diener)  are  given  in  ths 
Berlin  Jus  Civile  Antejustimianemnv,  and  by  Boeck- 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Corjy.  Jmr.  Rom.  Autejust.  There 
are  able  observations  on  this  fragment  by  Cnjas(06» 
sere.  xiii.  31),  and  by  Valckeniir  (Misadl.  Oturrv. 
x.  p.  108).   It  baa  also  been  learnedly  criticised  by 
Schilling,  in  hi*  unfinished  IHsserlatio  Critica  as 
Frapmetito  Juris  Itomauri  DositArano.  Lips.  1819, 
and  by  Lachmann,  in  his  Versuck  iiber  Ikmtkeus, 
4to,  Berlin,  1837.     This   fragment,  which  has 
recently  excited  considerable  attention,  contains 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  jmt  into  rrrsV, 
natural*,  and paatiiM,  the  division  of  persons  into 
free  born  and  freedmen,  and  the  law  of  manumis- 
sions.   It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Greek  text 
has  been  translated  from  a  Latin  original.  Schil- 
ling, against  the  probable  inference  to  be  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  have  been  a 
compilation,  by  Dosithens,   from  several  jurists, 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  by  Zimruern  (ft.  It. 
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G.  L  1 7  ).  The  fragment  resembles  the  commence- 
ment of  elementary  legal  works,  as  those  of  Ul- 
pian  and  Gains,  with  which  wc  arc  already 
acquainted  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  petty  gram- 
marian would  have  employed  himself  in  making  a 
legal  compilation.  By  Cujas  and  others,  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Ulpian,  but  it  seems,  from  some 
reasons,  to  have  been  of  rather  earlier  date.  It  is, 
however,  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian,  for  the  author 
quotes  Ncratius  Priscus  and  Julianus.  As  Dori- 
theus  himself  calls  the  work  Iic<julaey  it  is  supposed 
by  Lachmann,  who  supports  his  conjecture  by 
strong  arguments,  to  have  been  an  extract  from 
Pauli  Re<tularum  Libri  vii.  The  Latin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  us  appears  to  be  a  miserable 
rctranslation  from  the  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.  Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  solving  the  enigma.  He  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intended  as  a  theme  for  re- transla- 
tion into  Latin  by  the  pupils  of  Dositheus,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  original  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  under  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Greek 
version.  Proceeding  on  this  idea,  Lachmann  has 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success,  out  of 
the  disjointed  I<atin,  to  restore  the  original.  4.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  imperfect,  but  contains  extracts 
from  the  Gencalogia  of  Hyginus,  which  were  first 
published  by  Augustinus  ran  Staveren.  5.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which  wants  the  commencement, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  summaries  of  books  vii. — xxiv.  of  Homer's 
Iliad.  6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholastic 
conversation  of  no  value.  The  whole  of  the  third 
book  was  published  separately  by  Rocking,  1  Gmo. 
Bonn,  1 83*2-  [J.T.G.] 

DOSI  THEUS  (Aotriflfot),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  as  Aetius  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Senn.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae, which  is  allied  u  valde  oelcber"  and  which 
is  also  inserted  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  in  his  Anti- 
dotarium.  (Sect,  xll  cap.  78,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta. 
(De  Be  Med.  vii.  1 1 ,  p.  660.)        [  VV.  A*  G.] 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BIUS,  or  DORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  them  from  a  play 
named  Ackaristio,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romnns  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfumed  wines,  and  his  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Seneca — 

"  Hospes  resiste  et  sophiam  Doscnni  lege." 

Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos- 
sennus,  whom  he  believes  to  have  composed 
pollution,  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
Afacchiu)  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atellane  farces.  (Hor.  EpisL  ii. 
1.  173,  where  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  have  Dor- 
senus;  Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  15;  Senec.  EpUU  89; 
M\xnk,  dcPafjulis  AteUan.  pp.28,  35,122.)  [W.R.] 

DOSSE'NUS,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
are  several  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer.  A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  coins  is  given  below,  containing  on  the  ob- 
verse a  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  a  qua- 
driga, resembling  a  triumphal  carriage,  from  which 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Dossenus  had  obtained 
a  triumph  for  some  victory. 


DOTIS  (Awt/i),  a  daughter  of  Elatus  or  Aste- 
rius,  by  Amphictyonc,  from  whom  the  Dotian 
plain,  in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  Dotis  was  the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  br 
Ares.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  where  in  some  editions 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  Xpvtnjs,  instead  of  Awrl- 
Sos;  Steph.  Bv*.  ».  v.  Ac&rtov.)  [L.  S.] 

DOXA'PATER,  GREGO  RIGS, a  Graeco- Ro- 
man jurist,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (Basil,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
theGregorius  of  Basil,  ii.  p.  566,  and  vii.  p.  607. 

Montfancon  (Palatograph.  Grace,  lib.  i.  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.  c  6,  p.  302  ;  Diar.  Ital.  p.  217  ;  BUd. 
MSSL  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  DiacomiB  Magnae  Ecclesinc  and  Nomophylax 
(besides  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Norno- 
canon,  or  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joannes  Comnenus,  who  reigned  a.  v. 
1118—1143.    The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fathers  of  St  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  (ad  Suares  NotU.  Basil,  p.  1 39,  n.  8)  seems 
to  make  Montfaucon  identify  the  author  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxapater, 
the  jurist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montfaucon. 

Fnbricius  (Bill.  Gr.  lib.  v.  c.  25)  attributes  the 
authorship  of  this  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Nilus, 
who,  under  Rogerius,  in  Sicily,  about  A.  D.  1 143, 
wrote  a  treatise,  de  quinque  PatnarchaWtus  Sedibus^ 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  Varus 
Sacra,  i.  p.  211.  Fnbricius  is  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilus  and 
Gregorius  Doxapater  were  the  same  person. 

The  untrustworthy  Papadopoli  (Praemt.  Mjistttg. 
p.  372),  speaks  of  a  Doxapater,  Sacellarius,  as  tho 
last  of  the  Greek  jurists,  and  cites  his  scholia  npoti 
the  Novells  of  Isaacus  Angelas,  who  reigned  a.  d. 
1185—1195.  (Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Origin,  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOXI'PATER  (Aollwarpos),  or  DOXO'PA- 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  grammarian  or  rheto- 
rician, under  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensive 
commentary  on  Aphthonius,  which  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1509,  and  again  by  Walx 
in  his  Rhetores  Graeci,  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bears  the  title 'OutXianU'kQQoviov,  and  isextremely 
diffuse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  400  pages. 
It  is  full  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  Thucydides, 
Diodorua,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  The  explanations  given  seem  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  commentators  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  character  which 
bears  the  name  of  Doxipatcr.  It  it  entitled  Ityo- 
\ty6fitva  Tfjr  brrroptKris,  and,  as  its  author  men- 
tions the  emperor  Michael  Calaphates,  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  590,  &c  ;  in  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grace,  ix.  p  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Walx,  Rhetor.  Graec.  vol.  vl  (Walx,  Prolegom.  ad 
toL  ii,  p.  ii,  and  vol  tl  p.  xi.)  [L«  S.] 
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DRACON  (Apixws-),  the.  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  law*  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
&«'tu<>«,  as  distinguished  from  the  r6uot  of  Solon. 
(Andoc  de  Afj*  p.  1 1  ;  Acl.  P.  //.  viii.  10 ;  Pe- 
rixon.  afltoc.;  Menag.  a</  /><Vm7.  /ut'c'rt.  i.  53.)  In 
this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  %a  almost 
all  crimes — to  petty  thefts  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  occasion  to 
the  remarks  of  Hemdicus  and  Dcmadea,  that  his 
laws  wore  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
( V  intav ),  and  thnt  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
hut  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
Met.  ii.  21  §29;  Pint.  SoL  17;  Gell.  xi.  18; 
Fabric  BiU.  (inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pot.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Gottling,  cui 
toe.)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Aeschines  (r.  Timarck.  §§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  the  education  of  the 
citizens  from  their  earliest  years;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viii.  125)  he  made  the  Kphetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  ipx***  jSwtXftfs  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
fad  Fahru:  1.  r.),  Schumann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
(Pot.  Ant.  §  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  «/u- 
UitheJ  the  Kphetae,  taking  away  the  cognizance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus;  while 
Miiller  thinks  (Eumm.  §§  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (a.  c. 
5.0.|)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 
((Jell.  I.e.;  Plut  Sol.  Lc.)\  but  Andocides  tells  us 
(/.  r.),  thnt  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesi.m  war;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon's  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act.  ( Lys.  de  Card.  Erat. 
p.  94  ;  Paus.  ix.  36* ;  Xenarch.  ap.  At/ten.  xiii.  p. 
569,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  (r.  Timuer.  p.  76.5) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pausanias 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thasians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  lie  cast  out  of  the  country. 
(Paus.  vi.  11  ;  Snid.  *.  r.  Ninety.)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Said,  #.  re.  Ai-uvir.  wtpiayttpiutvoi ;  Kuster, 
ad  Sniit.  t.  v.  'AtcpoSpva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  39th  ( Mympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (b.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  plarc  it.  so  as  to  bring  Eusebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account.  C.  F.  Hermann 
(i.e.)  and  Thirl  wall  (rV/r«r,  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  arc  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
F.upatridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  and  that 
the  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  as 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which 
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had  given  rise,  to  them.  This  theory  certainly 
get*  rid  of  what  Thirl  wall  considers  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  could  so  confound 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  also  (as  we 
may  add)  he  could  fall  into  the  error  of  nuking 
moral  guilt  the  sole  rule  of  punishment,  as  hi-  own 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  he  did.  Yet  the  former  of  these  error* 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  (Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic  vi.  13.  §  6)  ;  while  the  latter  has  actu- 
ally l>een  held  in  modern  time*,  and  was  more 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  if,  with 
Wachsmuth,  we  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  his 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instruments  for  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  not 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  enactments 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  surely  lead 
(as  was  the  case  till  recently  in  England)  to 
impunitv.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (AptiW),  an  Achaean  of  Pellene,  to 
whom  Dercyllidas  (a  c  398)  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment of  At arnriis  which  had  b-cn  occupied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  re- 
duced after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Dracon 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  targeteers,  and  acted  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mvsia.  (Xen.  //ell.  iiL  2.  §  11;  Isocr.  Panrtj.  p. 
70,  d.)  [E.E\] 

DU  ACON  (ApdW).  1 .  A  musician  of  Athens, 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  instructor  of  Plato 
in  music.  (Plut.  tie  At  us.  17;  Olympiod.  VU.  /tat) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Strntonicea,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (vrtpl  firrp*ey)  it 
extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  Liryvr 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Godfr.  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

3.  Of  Corcym,  a  writer,  whose  work  *tpy  X;'Aw 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  Ca&auboa 
(cut  lor.)  proposes  wtp\  &«<vr  as  a  conjecture,  [  E.  E.  ] 

DRACON  (Apaw)  L,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  a.  c.  He  was  the  son  of  Hippocrates  II. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  The-salus, and  the  father  of  Hippocrates 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tr.et7.es,  ChiL  rii.  Hist. 
155,  in  Fabric  /UU.  <»rewru,  vol.  xii.  p.  682,  ed. 
vet.  ;  Suid.  t.  v.  'ImoKp&r-nt ;  Galen,  De  Dificnb. 
Rrrjrir.  ii.  8,  vol.  vii.  p.  854  ;  Comment  ni  //ipporr. 
u  De  Humor."  i.  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5  ;  Comment  m 
/lijypocr.  44  Praedict.  /."  ii.  S2,  Tol.  xri.  p.  625 ; 
Comment,  in  //ipporr.  **  De  AW.  //om."  ii-  1,  vol 
xv.  p.  Ill |  Thessali,  Or<tt.  ad  Aram,  and  Sorani 
Vita  // ipporr.  in  Hippocr.  Opn,  vol  iii.  pp.  8-12, 
855.)  Galen  tells  us  thnt  some  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dracon  II.  Was,  according  to  Suidas  (t.  r. 
Afiiwf ),  the  son  of  Thcssalus,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippocrates  IV.). 
If  this  lie  correct,  he  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  brother  of  Oorgiaf 
and  Hippocrates  111.,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c. 

Dracon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  (».r.  A/xtW) 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Hippocrates  (probably 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  tl» 
Great,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c 

There  is,  however,  certainly  some  confusion  in 
Suidas,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mistakes 
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may  be  his  making  Dmcon  I.  and  Drncon  II.  two 
distinct  persons,  by  calling  Dmcon  II.  the  otwm/sok, 
instead  of  the  son,  of  Hippocrates  II.  [W.A.G.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (^paKovrlSrfs),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  nt  Athens  in^t.  c.  404. 
(Xen.  IML  ii.  3.  §  2.)  He  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysios  mentions  (c  End.  p.  126), 
as  haTing  framed  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
verned under  their  new  rulers ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  (  Vesp.  15";  Schol. 
tul  /or.,  romp.  438.)  [K.  K.J 

DRACO'NTItJS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  a.  d.  4/i0. 
Mis  chief  production,  entitled  Hexaemeron^  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  1 98  elegiac 
Terse*  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  Qod  fur 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories.  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidorus :  **  Dracoutius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  vcrsibus  Hexaemeron  creationis 
mundi  et  lnculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,"  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  luculcntcr, 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Rarthius  (Adpers.  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracoutius 
did  not  always  understand  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
nndcr  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
6hapc  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marins 
Victor, at  Paris,  8vo.  15U0  ;  in  the  "Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,"  edited  by  O.  Fabricius,  Basil. 
4 to.  15G4;  with  the  notes  of  Weitzius,  Franc 
8vo.  1610  ;  in  the  "Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum," 
Colon.  foL  1618,  vol.  vi.  ]»ar.  1  ;  and  in  the  M  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,**  Paris,  fol.  1624,  vol.  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Eugenia*,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindiis,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  with  the  Opnsculn  of  Rugenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sinuond's  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius  to  Chindasuindiis,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince  ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Kngenian  version 
was  reprinted  by  Ilivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  44  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrom,**  Lugdnn.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
by  F.  Arevalns,  Rom.  4  to.  1701,  and  by  J.  B. 
Carpzovius,  HelmsL  8vo.  1791. 
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(Isidorus,  tie  Scrip.  Ecd.  c  24 ;  Honorius,  de 
Scrip.  Eccfa.  lib.  iiL  c.  28  ;  Ildcfonsus,  de  Scrip. 
Ecckg.  c.  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  iu  the 
BiUioihrca  Ecc/^iudica  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dmcontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracoutius  to  whom  Athana- 
sius  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dmcon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
(rto^os  and  dcuifuurrSs;  nor  with  tho  Dmcontius, 
bishop  of  Pergamus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
mcnus.  [W.  R.J 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the 
nursing-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  timo  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  tho 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  nny  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thnnks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  "  Duodccim 
Poncgyrici  veteros,"  tho  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age, and  possessing 


very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
prnise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  nuiy  with  propriety  bo  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma- 
mcrtinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamkrtinus]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  ore  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eimk- 
Nirs]  ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Nozarius,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mamertinus  different  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above  ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth,  . 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantino  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (a.  n.  307),  * 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  mast  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
arts  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  elaljorate  metaphors,  and  well- 
timed  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
Tho  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  bo 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  Wo 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  ore  so  flagrant 
that  wo  aro  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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af  particular  individuals  which  ia  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to.  us  nothing  more 
worthless. 

Latinus  Pacatus  Dr»paniI'h  was  a  native  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  loam  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
donius  the  friend  of  Ausonius  who  inscribes  to 
him  several  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica- 
tions, and  the  correspondent  of  Symroachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant 
He  was  sent  from  his  native  province  to  congratu- 
late TheodoMus  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
Maximus"  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
stands  last  in  the  collection  described  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  n.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticulars the  facts,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  from  a  father  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  nre  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  pnrtnkes  of  the  vices  which 
di*fi«i<re  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  cxtravngnnt  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  fnr  the  merits  of  Drepanius 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Anson.  I'ratf.  Epigram*.  Idyll,  vii.),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  hns  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Floriu  Drrjxtnius, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princcps  of  the  Panegyrici  Veteres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  148*2,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Petronius  Arbiter,  with  a  preface  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac  Antiquarius. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4to-,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  nbout 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
Siinrarz!u3,  4to.,  Vcn.  1728;  of  Jacgerut^  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippns,  2  torn.  8vo ,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
Artilsrniiu^  which  excludes  Drepanius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  torn.  4to„ 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris  12mo.,  1G43,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, licars  the  title  "XIV  Panegyrici 
Veteres,"  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  O.  Wakh.  Disscrtatio 
de  t'uneijyricis  reterum,  4to.,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  O. 
Moerlin,  de  Panajyricis  veterum  }>ro.)mmma,  4 to., 
Noremb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Ccnsura  XII  P<ine- 
yyricuruw  vetcruin,  in  his  Opitsculu  Acadcmica,  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  Apollin.  fyist.  viii.  12;  Comp.  Vanegyr. 
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or.  2  and  24  ;  Auson.  Vrarf.  /fyi/mmsv,  Lmd. 
Spt.  Sap.,  TahruijHirt/n.,  (imma/icumtd^  Idyll.  viL; 
Symroach.  Epist.  viii*.  12,  ir.  58,  69.)  [W.  R.] 

DRI'MACUS  (Aplfuutot),  a  fabulous  leader  of 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  The  Chians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  purchased  slaves  for 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  gods  for  many 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  island,  and  from  thence  made  destruc- 
tive inroads  into  the  possessions  of  their  former 
masters.  After  a  long  and  useless  warfare,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Drimarus,  the 
brave  and  successful  leader  of  the  slaves  who  put 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimarus  now  received 
among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who  had  run  away 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  bad  experienced. 
Hut  afterwatds  the  Chians  offered  a  prize  for  his 
head.  The  noble  slave-leader,  on  hearing  this 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  44 1  am  old  and  weary  of 
life;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  all  men,  are 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  Therefore  take 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  the 
prize  for  it."  This  was  done  accordingly;  bat, 
after  the  death  of  Drimncus,  the  disturbances 
among  the  slaves  became  worse  than  ever;  and 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  he  had 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroum.  which  they 
called  the  heroum  of  the  rjfwv  tintr^t.  Tbe 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  their  booty; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  outrage, 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  masters  in  a  dream  to 
caution  them.   (Athen-  vi.  p.  265.)        [L.  S.] 

DRIMO  (Apt.uw),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  FuJt.  Pracf.  p.  2;  Eustath. 
ad  Hum.  p.  776.)  l"-*-^-] 

DROMEUS  (&poptvs).  1.  Of  Mantiaeis  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  games  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  Ol.  75.  (I'aus.  vi.  6. 
§2,  11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus  twice  won  the  prize  at  Olyra- 
pia  in  the  dolichos  but  it  is  not  known  in  what 
years.  He  also  gained  two  prizes  at  the  Pythian, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  rive  at  tbe  Nemean 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  There 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olyuipia,  which  was  the 
work  of  Pvthngoras.  (Paus  vi.  7.  §  3;  Plin.  //. 
A7,  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  (L.S) 

DROMICH  AETES  (ApopuXaln,%).  1.  A  king 
of  the  Oetae,  contemporary  with  Lvsimachus,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  his  victory 
over  Unit  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Agathocles  the  son  of  Lysirnachus  but 
sent  him  l«ack  to  his  father  without  mnsoro,  hoping 
thus  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lysirnachus  The  Latter, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  of  Dro- 
michactes  in  person,  with  a  large  annv ;  but  soon 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties  and  was  ulti- 
mately taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  force.  Dro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  style, 
set  htm  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimachuj 
giving  him  his  dnughter  in  marriage  and  restoring 
the  conquests  he  had  made  from  the  Getae  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Etc.  Pome,  xxi. 
p.  559,  ed.  Weas.,  Ere.  Vatio.  xxi.  p.  49,  cd.  Dind. ; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut.  ficnufr.  39,  52 ; 
Polyoen.  vii.  25  ;  Meranon,  c  5,  ed.  OrelL)  Psu- 
snnias,  indeed,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysirnachus  him- 
self escaped,  but  his  son  Agathocles  Iming  fallen 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  his  liberation  by  concluding  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  already  mentioned.  (Pnus.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dominions  of  Dromichaetes  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  tho  Carpathians,  and 
his  subjects  are  spoken  of  by  Pausanios  as  both 
numerous  and  warlike.  (Pnus  /.  c. ;  Strab.  vii. 
304,  305  ;  Nicbuhr,  Kleine  Schrificn,  p.  379; 
ysen,  Nacltfolg.  Alex.  p.  589.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Throcian  mercenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Getae)  in  the  service  of  Antio- 
chus  II.    (Polyaen.  iv.  10.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridntes,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Archclaus  in  Greece.  ( Ap- 
pian.  MUhr.  32,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEIDES(Apoj«oKA«3in)  ofSphettus, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalerens, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affairs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs.  (Plut  Demctr.  13,  14,  Pnwerj,L  Pol  it. 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleides,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgcntius  [Aftfthol.  ii. 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Thcogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fabric  DiU.  Grace,  i.  p.  30.)    [L.  S.] 

DROMON  (Apofuiv).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middlo  comedy,  from  whose  YdArpm 
two  fragments  ore  quoted  by  Athenacus  (vi.  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e,).  In  the  fonner  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis  Timocles, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poets  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon also  belonged.  A  piny  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  EiTBii.ua.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
GW.  i.  p.  4 IB,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stra- 
toj),  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
I^iiert.  v.  63.)  lie  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetic*.  ( Fabric. BiU.Urucc.  iii.  p. 492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  Livia  Dri.silla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. [Livia.] 

2.  Duisilla,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  tho  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonio.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Cains  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula  \  before  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  toga 
virilis,  and  Autonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children. (Suet.  Caligula,  24.)  In  a.  d.  33,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Casaius  Longinus  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband's  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
Bhc  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  bis  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom ;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  forum,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus,  Livius  Geniinius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.    Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
ral suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  tho 
days  that  followed  her  funeral.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  11; 
Senec.  CoatoL  ad  Polyb.  36.) 

3.  Julia  Dri.silla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  born,  according  to  Suetonius  {Caligula, 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age ho  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2)  relates,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infaut,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a.  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  his  wife  Cypres,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  years  old 
when  her  father  died  in  A.  D.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Coinage ne,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  tho 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Azizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Ads  of  tka 
Apostles  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paid  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  d.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  sou,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  emption 
of  Vesuvius.   (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  names  and  rate  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources  ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  Drusillae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  {Claud.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  trium  rrginurum  maritum.      [J.  T.  G.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  ('A5, 
3),  that  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  the  cognu- 
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men  Dnn»uB  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  by 
having  shun  in  close  combat  one  Drausus,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livius  Drusus,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  Gaul,  and,  according 
tt>  one  tradition,  on  his  return  to  Home,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Scnonc8  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be- 
sieged. This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Cnmillus  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid,  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  tho  time  when  the  first  Livius  Drusus  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
with  C.  Orocchus  in  B.c.  122,  was  his  alnepos.  This 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson's  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  atavus  in  Horace  {Curm.  i.  1)  is  used 
indefinitely  fur  an  ancestor. 

Pighius  {Annates,  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  first  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  AI.  Livius 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  B.  u  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Drusus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senoncs  under 
Cornelius  Dolnbella,  in  b.  c  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  family  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct ;  for  the  Senonea  were  so  completely 
subdued  by  Dolabella  and  Domitius  Calvinus  (Ap- 
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pian,  Gall.  iv.  fr.  11,  ed.  Sch  weigh.),  tliat  thfy 
seem  to  have  been  annihilated  as  on  independcut 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  them  ss 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  this 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
ixitronus  sonaius  of  B.  c,  122,  mast  have  been,  not 
the  abnepos,  but  the  acinspos,  or  grandson's  granl- 
son's  son,  of  tho- first  Drusus,  and  heuce  Pighius 
(/.  e.)  proposes  to  read  in  Suetonius  aduejut  in 
place  of  almepos. 

Suetonius  {Tib.  2)  mentions  a  Claudius  Drusus, 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statue  with  a 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  to  jtrt 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  overrunning  it  with 
his  clientelae.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  portion 
which  this  Claudius  Drusus  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  not  later  than  P.  Claud  ins 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  a.  c.  249.  It  i*  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  cogno- 
men Drusus  in  the  case  of  this  early  Claudius, 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Suetonius  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Livius  Drusus.  The  asserted 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Drausus  may  be,  as  Rule 
{I>ictionnain%  s.  r.  Drusus)  surmises,  one  of  those 
fables  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  increase  the 
importance  of  families.  The  connexion  of  the 
family  of  Drusus  with  tho  first  emperors  probably 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  it 
greatness.    (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  825.) 


Stbmma  Drusorum. 
1.  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

2.  M.  Livius  Drums  Aemilinnus  (qu.  Mamilianus). 

3.  C.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  B.  c.  1 47. 
 !  

A.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  b  c.  112;  $.  C.  Livius 

married  Cornelia. 

j — s 

6.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Livin  ;  married  1.  ?  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  =  married  2.?  M.  Porcias  Cato. 

Trib.  PL;  killed  b.  c  | 

91  ;  married  Servilia,  j  j  j  j  


sister  of  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio. 

7.  Livius  Drusus  Claudiani 
by  No.  6.P 


Q.  Servilius  Servilia ;  married  1 .  M.  Servilia ; 
Caepio,  Junius  Brutus  [m.  2.  D.  married 

Trib.  Mil.       Junius  Silanusl. 
B.  c  7  2.  | 

M.  Junius  Brutus,  tyrannic. 


M  -  Porcia; 
Utic  married 
UDomh. 
Aheno- 


8.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo,  Consul  b.  c.  1 5 ; 
adopted  by  No.  7  ?  ;  married  Pompeia? 


I 


10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus, 
eon  of  No.  8.  ? 


 1 

9.  Li  via  Drusilla,  afterwards 

m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  [2. 

I 


Augusta; 


I 


13.  Germanicus 
Caesar ;  married 


11.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus. 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Germanicus ;  married  An- 
ton i;u  minor 


12.  Tiberius  Nero  Caesar 
TmaRius);  m. 
i  Agrippins, 


(emperor  T 
1.  Vinsania. 


! 


14.  Livia;  15.  Ti.  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar 

m.  1.  C.Caesar;  (emperor  Claudius);  married 
2.  No.  16.  1.  Urgulanilla. 

I 


1 


16.  Drusus  Caesar  (jo* 
nior) ;  died  A.  D.  23, 
leaving  a  dangb.  Julia, 
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17.  'Nero, 
■a.  Julia, 
daughter 
of  No.  16; 
died  a  D.  30. 

18.  Dru- 
sus; died 
a.  D.  33. 


19.  Cnius  Cae- 
sar (emperor 
Caligula)  ; 
m.  3.  Caesonia. 


na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
Nkko. 


I 

21.  Drusilla  ; 
m.  1 .  L.Cassius, 
2.  M.  Lepidus ; 
died  a.  d.  38. 


22.  JuliaLivilla. 
•22.  Three  other 
children  :  died 


25.  Julia  Dru&illa;  died  A.  D.  41. 

OTHXB  DRUSL 

2G.  D.  Drusus,  Consul  sufTectus  b.  c  137.?  (Dig.  1.  tit  13.  §.  2.) 
27.  C.  Drusus,  historian.    (Suet.  Augustus,  94.) 


1.  M.  Livius  Drusuk,  the  father,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.    (Fast.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  v.  Drusus  Akmilianus,  the 
father  of  No.  3.  (Fast.  Gtpit.)  Some  modern 
writers  call  him  Mamilianus  instead  of  Aemilianus, 
for  transcribers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitolino  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son'*  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  respective  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  fabricator  Golttius,  Sigonius,  and  Pirancsi, 
ad  a.  u.  c.  606.) 

3.  C.  Livius  M.  Abmiliani  f.  M.  n.  Drusus, 
was  consul  in  B.  c  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
African  us.  Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  genu, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusus.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
grandfather,  had  by  different  wives  two  sons 
named  Marcus?  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.   (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  641,  «.  f».  Women.) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
witli  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
(Ttuc.  Qu.  t.  38)  mentions  Dmsus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (accepimus),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidius.  The  jurist  Drusus 
in  his  old  nge,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
seen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  n.  c.  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  1 47 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (born 
u.  c  10ft)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  ago  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
olfices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Ttuc.  Qu.  v.  38 
seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  decido  the  question. 
(Rutilius,  Vita*  JCtorum  19  j  GuiL  Grotius,  de 
ViL  JCtorvm,  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  students  of  law  (Val.  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  fragment  de  Origine  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit,  1.  s.  37.  §  1), 
where  Cclsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arbitrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.    (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCtot.  ii.  p.  35.) 

Priscian  (Ars  Gram.  lib.  viii.  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1 528)  attributes  to  Livius  the  sentence,  u  Impubet 
libripcns  esse  non  pfttcst,  neque  antestari."  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  be  quotes 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirk sen,  Iiruchstttcke  aus  den  Sckriflen  dtr  R'o- 
tuisdvn  JuriMen,  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  p.  M.  Abmiliani  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  Na  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
&  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.    The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloquent,  and  popular,  to  oppose  his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.  Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  Ii.  C.  i.  23.)    He  then  adopted  the  un- 
fair and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.    He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.    Drusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  tho  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation  patrxmus  senatus.     (Suet  Tib.  3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus  could  not  attempt  without  censure. 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citizenship.    Drusus  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.    Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  paynble  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.    Drusus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
land  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
patriot    Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens.    He  was  abused 
as  a  popularity-hunter.    Drusus  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies,  and 
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fur  settling  3000  poor  citizens  in  each.  He  was 
applauded,  and  wan  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sure. These  twelve  colonics  are  supposed  by 
Niebuhr  (I/isL  of  Row,  iv.  p.  349)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  meiitioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Cat- 
dint,  3">).  In  all  these  measures,  the  conduct  of 
Drusus  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tives of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies  reserved  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned, 
(imcchuft,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Resides,  Drusus  cleverly  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  KuKius 
Klaccus.  Flaecus  was  hot-headed  mid  indiscreet, 
and  Drusus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
Indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracchus,  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  DniSOS completely 
■OCCCSsfuL  ( interims  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Pint. 
a  anurias,  B  — 11;  Cic.  Brut.  211,  Ue  Fin.  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drusus  in  his  tri- 
bunate lienr  »>iiie  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribatinta  31  years  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  sometimes  diHicult  to  deter- 
mine whether  pas^i-ri-s  in  the  classical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  nnd  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  ami  the  son  h.ive  been 
on  founded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [No. o* )  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  close  by  the  Marsic 
war,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
spicuous em  in  K> mi. in  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Draws,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  n.  c.  112.  He  probably 
pissed  through  the  regular  gradations  nf  olfice  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbaiius,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  niaiida- 
tiim  lay  against  an  la  ir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ml 
limn.  ii.  13,  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (rctus  Hhul  Ontti 
ffimloria,  \.c  2);  but  we  should  rather  Ik:  dis- 
posed t«»  refer  these  puwages  to  some  mcmlier  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  I ),  who  attained 
the  praetorship,  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consul. 

Drusns  obtained  Macedonia  as  bin  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordisci.  He 
was  ho  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this"  cruel 
and  formidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  tlieir 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Floras,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  high  honours  (Lit.  Fpit.  lxiii.),  and 
his  victory  was  received  with  the  warmer  satisfac- 
tion from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Frtuj. 
I'rirrte.  93,  ed.  Iteimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
(TVk  31  mentions  Utw  triumphs  of  the  Li  via  gens, 
ami  only  firu  (of  Livitis  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  jNvo/thnt  Drusus 
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triumphed.  The  Fasti  Triumphalea  of  this  year 
are  wanting,  and  Vaillnnt  (Ar«m.  Ant.  Fam.  Mom. 
ii.  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  quotation  of  s 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  authority.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiii.  50),  which  has  been 
relied  upon  as  proving  that  Drusus  triumphed,  tde 
words  trininpluikm  aenrm  do  not  refer  to  the 
Drusus  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Plutarch  (Qmrnt.  Hum.  vii.  p.  1 19,  ed.  Reiske) 
mentions  a  Drusus  who  died  in  his  office  of  ceusor, 
upon  which  his  colleague,  Aemilius  Scaurus.  re- 
fused to  abdicate,  until  the  tribunes  of  the  pleb* 
ordered  hiin  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  is  highly 
prolmble  that  our  Drusus  is  intended,  and  that  his 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  n.  c  109,  when  the 
remains  of  the  Capit'dine  marbles  shew  that  one  of 
the  censors  died  during  his  magistracy.  (Fasti, 
p.  -237,  Ba»il.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Liviur  C.  f.  M.  A  km  imam  n.  DarJSCft, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pighius  (  Annate*,  iii.  2"), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  confounds  him  with 
layius  Drusus  Clandiaiius  the  grandfather  of  Ti- 
berius. ISce  No.  7-1  He  approached  his  brother, 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic  lirul.  28.) 
Some  have  supposed  hiin  to  l>e  the  jurist  C.  Lhius 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  (  7u«c  Qu.  v.  3JJ) 
and  Valerius  Maxinius  (viii.  7),  but  see  No.  3. 
Dfodorus  (Script.  I'd.  AW.  CtJl.  ii.  p.  115,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  tare 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nubility  of  their  family,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  could  do 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  law  had 
been  {Kissed,  some  one  wrote  under  it  in  j»-st, 
44  This  law  binds  all  the  people  but  the  two 
Drilsi."  It  is  far  more  likely  that  two  brothers 
than  that,  as  Mai  supposes,  a  father  and  son  (m. 
No.  4  and  No.  «>)  should  Ik-  thus  referred  to;  ami. 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  .0111!  |1m 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  (iracchi,  are 
designated. 

(i.  M.  l,i vii  «.  M.  k.  C.  N.  Drusus,  was  a  son 
of  No.  I.  His  ambitious  temper  raanifested  itsrlf 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,    but,  before  he  was  <>f 

an  wjy  to  assume  the  toga  \  irilis,  bf  lr<«cnfrd 
the  fonuu,  busied  himself  in  trials,  and  sometimes 
exerted  bis  influence  so  etfectually  w  ith  the  judires 
a*  to  induce  them  to  give  sentence  according te  hi* 
wish,  (."sence.  </<  Hit.  l  it.  1 1  is  character  and 

morals  in  bis  youth  were  pure  end  severe  (Cic.  dt 
ft/r.  i.  3(»),  but  a  self  Mitficieut  conceit  was  conspi- 
CUOOJ  in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Asia,  h? 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office !  "no  qui  I 
i|»so  essot  insignius."  ( Aurel.  Vict,  «/*•  IV  ///.  •>•».) 
Wh  en  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Palatine 
mount,  the  architect  pmpnsisl  a  plan  to  prevent  it 
from  l»eiug  overlooked.  44  No,"  said  he,  "rather 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  see. 
everything  I  do."  This  bonne  has  a  name  in 
history  :  it  passed  from  Drusus  into  the  family  of 
Crassus,  and  can  be  traced  successively  into  the  hands 
of  Cicero,  Censoriuus,  and  Hutilius  Sisenna.  (VcIL 
Pnterc.  ii.  15.)  Velleius  Patereulus  slightly  ditfers 
from  Plutarch  (Heip.  G'entui.  I'rurcrpta,  ix.  p.  194, 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  sad  the  re- 
ply to  the  architect  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusus  I'ubliiola,  from  s 
false  reading  in  Plutarch  of  *lovA«n  fur  Ahmmo*, 
and  a  false  translation  of  the  epithet  v  Snuayvy*^ 
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Dtubus  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father, 
the  consul;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
penditnre.  The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Viru 
lilustribtu^  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor, 
says  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  practices.  Magulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauritania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bacchus,  and  Drusus  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant.  .  When  Ad- 
herbal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Numidians(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
lable with  the  narrative  of  Sallust,  The  same  au- 
thor states,  that  Drusus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  Remmitts,  his  col- 
league in  the  aedilcship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  wealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  **  What's  our  commonwealth  to  you?" 
Pighius,  however  (Annates,  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribuncship — an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  .Aurelius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  even  to  of  the  father's  life  wilh 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  {Brut.  62,  pro  Mil.  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great-uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sis- 
ter Livia.  We  ngrec  w  itli  Manutius  (ad  Cic.  de 
Fin.  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  /irsi  married  to  Q.  Scr- 
vilius  Caepio  [Cakpio,  No.  ft,  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Hrutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  nccording  to  Plutarch 
(Calo  Min.  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Drusus  adoug  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. (Iiiv.  Epit  lxxiii.)  At>  Cato  of  Utica  was  born 
n  c  95  (PluL  Cat.  Mitt.  2,  3,  73;  Liv.  Epit.  114; 
Sallust.  Catil.  54),  and  as  Drusus,  who  died  B.  c. 
31,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  m,  c.  95—91  :  viz.  1st.  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  father;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband ;  5th.  her 
death;  6th.  tho  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Servilius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
fortune,  and  influence,  (Flor.  iii.  17.)  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  die  sister  of  Caepio  (ydp»v  sVaAAirytf, 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Pdresc  110,  ed.  Reimar.  vol.  L 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassiue  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  fPlin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  be  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (De  Vir.  ill.  66.) 
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I  Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  purty  of 
the  optima  tea.  When  Saturniuus  was  killed  in 
B.  c  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  Ralrtr.  J*erd. 
reo.  7)»  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  tho  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
EpiL  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  the  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  father,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  patron hm  scnatus.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  7 ;  Died,  xxxvi.  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Scm- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  B.  c 
1 22,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  8H0,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius tilaucia)  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[  See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
ns  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right.  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
plices and  partisans,  and  **  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolf."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice,  liven  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  B.  c.  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor.  /.  c.) 

Under  the  plea  of  mi  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plehe,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  socii. 
The  ardour  of  his  zeal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  ngaiust  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  somo  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposite  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Eveu  party- 
spirit  was  at  mult  in  estimating  a  man  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic. Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  13;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  EpU.2  ad  C.  Cues, 
de  Hep.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant claims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (com p.  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  lxx.  lxxi.), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country's  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times — that,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,— end  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  influence.    It  was  one 
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of  the  objects  of  his  restless  and  self-sufficient  spi- 
rit to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulse*,  without  considering  nicely 
the  result  of  his  conduct.  There  was  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  witticism  of  Granius,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Drusus  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  44  Quid  agis,  Grani  ? "  asked  in  reply, 
**  Imrao  veru,  tu  Druse,  quid  agis?"  (Cic.  pro 
Plane.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Drusus  renewed  sereral 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.    He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  com,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land 
frumrnlariat'y  ayruri'ir,  Liv.  E/>it.  lxxi.).    The  es- 
tablishment of  several  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  had  long  been  voted,  was  now  effected. 
( Appian,  de  UcU.  Civ.  L  3Ji.)    Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  nccede.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  **coelum  nut  coonum."   (De  Vir.  III. 
66;  Flor.  iii.  17.)    It  was  probably  the  exhaus- 
ti  mi  of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  hiin  to  deliase  the  ad- 
ver  coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
bras*.    (IMin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  18.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rush,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  Hut  his  energy  went  far  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  sent  a  message  in  answer : 
**  I<et  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
npar  the  Rostra,"  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 :  "Cum  senatus  ad 
emu  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret.  'ljuare  uon 
potius,'  inquit,  4  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquam 
[bwtfM,  id  est,  ad  me  venit?"    This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  l»elween  Cnrut  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  deuotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  effrontery.  In  Cicero  (de  Unit.  iii.  I,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
And  indecorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crassus  withstand  him  to  the  face.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
secne  is  exceedingly  dilticult  to  explain  ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retain.  .1  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resistance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  favouring  the  plebs,  and 
that  it  was  the  uinne.'isured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  cup'ti  de  eorjts  of  the  senator 
Crassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Pbi- 
lippus  opp,>*>(l  the  (lassing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
DniMis,  and  Interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly  ;  whereupon  Dru&us  mat 
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one  of  his  clients,  instead  of  the  regular  viator,  tr» 
arrest  the  consul.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 ;  Flora* 
iii.  17,  and  Auct.  de  Vir.  III.  vary  slightly  front 
each  other  and  from  Valerius  Maxima*.)  Tbi« 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  violence,  and 
Philippus  whs  collared  to  tightly,  that  the  bi  >A 
started  from  his  nostrils;  upon  which  Dru>t.s 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicurism  of  the  coum:!, 
cried  out,  "Psha!  it  is  only  the  gravy  of  thrushes"* 
(Schottus,  <ul  Auci.  de  Vir.  lit.  <,'..) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (who  used 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  appeared),  and  having, 
by  promising  to  procure  fur  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  I~itiui  and  Italic  socii  to 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  able,  by  force  and  intimi- 
dation, to  carry  through  his  measures  concerning 
the  judicia  ("legem  judiciariarn  /jrrrei/sY,"  Liv. 
EpU.  lxxi.).  Some  writers,  following  Liv.  EpiU 
lxxi.,  speak  of  his  sharing  the  judicia  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites ;  but  his  intention  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  to  tmnsfer  the  judicia  to  the 
senate;  for,  without  any  positive  exclusion  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  senators  were 
eligible,  it  is  probable  that  no  names  hut  those  of 
senators  would  bo  placed  by  the  praetors  uj»>n  the 
lists  of  judicc*.  (Puchta,  fustiiutumett^  i.  §  71-) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Appian 
(H.C.  i.  35),  according  to  which  the  law  of  Drusus 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
regular  number  of  3U0,  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  moot- 
hers  selected  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equites  ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  number,  should  p.»s»ess  the  judicia.  The  lasr 
seems  to  have  been  silent  a»  to  any  express  exclu- 
sion of  the  equites;  but  it  might  be  implied  from 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemplated, 
and,  so  far  as  its  positive  enactment  referred  to  ike 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  M 
the  list  of  judices,  «/««<  senators,  not  tjua  equites. 
N.-r  was  there  any  prospective  regulation  fof  WR> 
plying  from  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  in  the 
judicial  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  law  was  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  bribery  and  conniption  which  the  equites 
hail  practised  while  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  /.  A f  compare  Cic.  pro  H-tUr. 
I'ost.  7,  pro  C/urnt.  5(i.) 

After  Dntsus  had  so  far  succeeded,  the  reaction 
set  in  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  Roman  n,  who 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  feeling  as  by  cak  u  *■ 
tion,  required  to  be  managed  with  peculiar  Uut 
and  delicacy ;  but  Drusus  had  a  rough  war  ui 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  moment  of  *mo- 
cess,  set  in  array  against  hiin  the  vanit\  and  pr.- 
judiccs  of  public  men  ;  and  in  his  measures  them- 
selves there  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  IruHimu*.^ 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displease  none, 
wax  ultimately  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  all. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  single^  minded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  all,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  careless  of  the 
otfence  which  bis  reforms  might  give  ;  but  even 
his  panegyrists  among  the  ancients  do  uot  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  else  were 
his  motives  (and  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
complex — multa  tunc  moliebatmr),  he  appeared  to 
be  the  slave  of  many  masters;.  Mob- popularity  is 
at  best  but  tleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
bad  not  been  favoured  with  the  distribution  of 
lauds  won  discoutcutcd  at  the  luck  of  their  more 
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fortunate  competitors.  The  Roman  populace  hated 
the  foreigner*  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
franchise  with  themselves  The  great  body  of  the 
rquitoo,  who  were  very  numerous,  felt  all  the  invi- 
dioiisuess  of  nuking  n  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators  while  the  rest  would  not  only  suffer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Rut  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  .'MU  ignites,  now  far  below  them  in 
rank,  and  d  rend  el  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass  which  u-sia  likely  to  harmonize  badly  with 
the.  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Litins  and  s<«cii  demanded  of  him  with  stern 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance  ; 
ami  their  murmurs  nt  delay  were  deponed  wlieu 
they  rnw  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  nger 
publico*,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  h;ul  hitherto  occupietl  by  stealth  or 
force.  They  even  began  to  tremble  for  their  pri- 
vate property.  ( Appian,  /.  c;  Auct.  r/«-  I7r. ///.  tili.) 

In  tliis  suite  of  affairs,  the  united  dissatisfaction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion  of  I'hilippus  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
lieen  done.  (Cic  de  La;,  ii.  6,  1*2.)  The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supremc 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru- 
sus being  carried  Against  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  void  from  tho  beginning.  **  Scnatui  videtnr, 
M.  Drusi  letfibus  populum  non  tencri."  (Cic.  pro 
Cornet-  fr.  ii.  vol.  iv.  i».  ii.  p.  4VJ;  Asconius,  i'» 
Cir.  pro  Corurl.  p.  (i.'l,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  Ireing  i>ut  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundimu-  (17  days),  and  directed  tliat  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  />n» 
Itomo  (c.  lb*  and  c.  20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Cuecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  dilticuit  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
com  and  land,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked  ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  progress  and 
undoubtedly  tho  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria had  never  been  carried  ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  its  short  appa- 
rent  existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  abinititi  for  want  of  essential  prerequi- 
sites of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconhs  (L  c),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral modern  scholars),  that  it  was  in  the  ii/dime  of 
Drusus  that  the  senate  declared  his  laws  null,  and 
the  fact  is  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Pio- 
dorus  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Script.  I'rt. 
Aowi  C-o/leclHt,  ii.  p.  lib");  from  which  we  learn 
that  Drusus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions  had 
he  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
would  come  wheu  they  would  rue  their  suicidal 
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act  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  which 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  m  >ntha, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  aud 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  historians  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
lie  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  had  not 
one  true  friend.    He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat.  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
Ik* fore  him.  (rfencc.  de  lirev.  Vit.  (>.)    Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  soul.  (Oros.  v.  1U;  Obsequ.  1 14.  He 
was  himself  an  an^ur  and  pontifex  ;  pro  /Wo.  4G. 
Hence  the  ev predion  #*htiis  uieua  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  (,'ic  </<:  AW.  lA'or.  iii.  3l'.)    Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.    Thns  agitated 
by  uneasy  pas&ions  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  tlie  two-edged  weapons  of  intrigue,  sedition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield,   lie  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
faded.  (Uracc/iorum  ubuM'Uu  wi'/or,  Auct.  ad  f/ercn. 
iv.  31.)  He  adopted  the  factions  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  and  he 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.    One  ho  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.    In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  whilo 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy-> 
sical  force.    (Seiiec.  de  Jkmf.  vi.  34  ;    Liv.  Kpil. 
Ixxxi  )    In  Mai's  extracts  from  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  is 
preserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
o'pKw*  ♦iA<Vjrow),  by  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  together.    After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods  demigods  and  heroes 
the  oath  proceeds :  **  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  iri  nds  and  fees  with  Drusus;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  n<>t  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath  ;  that  if  1  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  nnd  Drusus  my  greatest  bene- 
factor; and  that  I  will  admiuistcr  this  oath  to  as 
many  more  as  I  be  able.    So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not."    The  ferment 
soon  Inrcjime  so  great,  that  the  public  pence  was 
more  than  threatened.    Standards  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was^  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped. ( Floras  /•  c-) 

The  end  could  not  much  long  t  be  postponed. 
.  At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes  when  the  impa- 
I  tience  and  disappointment  of  the  multitude  were 
I  loudly  expressed,  Drunus  was  seized  with  u  faiut- 
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mg  fit,  and  carried  home  apparently  lifeless.  Some 
Mid  that  his  illness  was  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
It  did  in  fact  give  him  n  hrief  respite,  nnd  public 
prayers  for  his  recovery  were  put  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  was  occasioned  by 
an  overdose  of  goatVblood,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed, in  order,  by  his  pole  countenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  t Yiepio  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.  Feverish  anxiety,  coupled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  had  probably  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hclle- 
Iwre  upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  (Dr.  I'ir.  III.  66; 
Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxviii.  41,  xxv.  21  ;  Gcll.  xvii.  15.) 

Affairs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
war  was  manifestly  bursting  into  flame ;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Drusus  as  a  chief  conspirator, 
resolved  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  close  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  several 
particulars.  Appion  says,  that  the  consuls  invited 
a  party  of  Ktruscans  and  I'mhrians  into  the  city  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  claims 
to  citizenship ;  that  he  tacame  afraid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  partisans  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage in  his  house ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter's  knife  sticking 
in  hi*  groin.  The  writer  d*  \'iri*  Illustriltus  re- 
lates that,  nt  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kill  Philippus;  that  Drusus, 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  ngninst  the  consul's 
life;  nnd  that  he  was  stabbed  upon  entering  his 
house  on  bin  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
also  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  11.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
ima^c  of  his  father  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  while  he  was  dying,  he  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon  conscious  honesty 
of  purpose,  "Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  citizen  like  me  a^ain  y 
Though  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  hit  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime;  and  when  Cicero  (dc.  Nat, 
Dear.  iii.  3.'1)  accuses  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  he 
prolmbly  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus,  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  was  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity — a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  (Cons.  ad  Marc. 
lb'),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  laws. 

After  the  fall  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponents 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju- 
ries to  the  state.  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Carbo,  the  youngi-r 
(delivered  a.  c.  90),  which  ha*  been  celebrated  by 
Cicero  (Orator,  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythm  :  «  O  Mart*  Druse  (patrem  appdlo), 
tm  diccrc  noli-Uu  sacrum  esse  rcmjiuUicam  :  fpticutn- 
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qitc  earn  vitJarixfcul,  ah  omnibus  rssr  rt*  pontas  prr- 
stJuta*.  I'airis  duium  Hiyirns  trmcritcu  fili  com- 
1*rvl*ivit?%  (Niebuhr,  History  **/"  Hume^  vol.  ir.  Lec- 
ture xxxii. ;  Ilayle,  Diet. «.  r.  J >ru^u-  ,-   I  >••  I'r 

Vic  du  Consul  fflsTsWK  in  \lt ntuir^s  Jc  r  A  code  am 
des  Inscriptions,  xxvii.  p.  40r>.) 

7.  Lmus  Dkusi-s  Cui'DiANt's,  the  father  of 
Li  via,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  one  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  Livius  Drusus.  (Suet.  TA.  3;  Veil. 
Paterc  ii.  75.)  It  was  through  this  adoption  that 
the  Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imperial 
family.  Pighius  (Anmiies,  iii.  p.  21  ),  hy  some  over- 
sight which  is  repugnant  to  dates  nnd  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  mortality,  makes  him  the  adopted 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No.  5,  and, 
in  this  error,  has  been  followed  hy  Vaillant 
(A'tuo.  AnL  Fam.  Horn.  ii.  51.)  There  is  no  such 
inconsistency  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  adopted 
by  No.  7,  who  is  spoken  of  hy  Suetonius  as  if  he 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  (  Augustine*,  Fam, 
Horn.  (Lirii)  p.  77  ;  Fabretti,  /user,  c  6,  No,  3H.) 
The  father  of  Li  via,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
esjMiused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
nfter  the  battle  of  Philippi,  being  proscribed  by 
the  conquerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  others 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  himself  in  his 
tent.  (Dion  Cass  xlviii.  44  ;  VelL  Paterc  ii.  71  ) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Drusus  who,  in  a.  r.  43, 
encouraged  Decimus  Brutus  in  the  vain  hope -that 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  which 
had  fought  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  side 
of  his  murderers.    (Cic  ad  /-'urn,  xi.  19.  §  2.) 

In  other  jwrts  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero, 
the  name  Drusus  occurs  several  times,  and  the 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manutius  conjectured, 
identical  with  the  father  of  Li  via.     In  at  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  for  a 
Drusus.  who  is  called,  perhaps  in  nll.ision  to  sonic 
discreditable  orcunvnee,  the  Pisnurinn.    (Ad  Alt. 
ii.  7.  $  3.)    A  Drusus,  in  b.  c  54,  w.;s  recused  by 
Lucretius  of  pracraricntitt,  or  corrupt  collusion  in 
betniying  a  cause  which  he   had  undertaken  t> 
prosecute.    Cicero  defended  Drusus,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four.     The  tribaui 
aerarii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him  ;  for  thongh 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  orders  of  judice* 
voted  separately,  it  was  the  majority  of  single 
votes,  not  the  majority  of  majorities,  that  decided 
the  judgment.    (AdAtt.  iv.  16.  §§  5.  8,  ih.  Li. 
§  9,  ail  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  16.  §  3.     As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votes,  see  Ascon.  in  dc.  pro  Mil.  p.  53, 
cd.  Orelli.)    In  B.  c  50,  M.  Caelius*Rufus,  who 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the  Scantinisn 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drusus,  who  was  then 
probably  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  trial.    Upon  this  ground  it  has  been  imagined 
that  there  was  some  stigma  of  impurity  upon  the 
character  of  Drusus.    (Ad  Funu  viii.  12.  i  3.  14. 
$  4.)     He  possessed  gardens,  which  Cicero  was 
very  anxious  to  purchase.    (Ad  Att.  xii.  21.  §  2, 
23.  J  3>  23.  $  3,  xiii.  26.  §  1.) 

8.  M.  Liviua  Drusus  Libo  was  probably 
aedile  about  n.  c.  28,  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  he  the  person  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.24)  as 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  the  theatre  was 
covered  by  Valerius,  the  architect  of  Ostium.  He 
was  consul  in  n.  c.  15.  As  his  name  denotes  hf* 
was  originally  a  Scribonius  Libo,  and  was  adopted 
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by  a  Livins  Drusus.  Hence  lie  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  adopted  by  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus 
[No.  7],  whose  mimej  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  political  ass-ciutions  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caesar,  favour  the  conjecture.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Libo  Drusus, 
or  Drusus  Libo  (No.  10],  who  conspired  against 
Tiberius,  As  Pompey  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  27)  to  have  been  the  pro- 
arus  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Caius  and  Lucius)  his  conso- 
brini,  Drusus  Libo,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
marrried  a  granddaughter  of  Pompey.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per- 
plexed Lipsius,  Gronovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
Tacitus.  M.  de  la  Nauro  thinks  that  the  rather 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  his  grandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  According  to  this 
explanation,  he  was  about  2U  years  younger  than 
his  cider  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
consul  a  c  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  Id*  ; 
Appian,  li.  C.  v.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Drusus  I 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natural,  by 
others  of  his  adoptive,  father.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  curulis  between  comucopine  and  branches  of 
olive,  with  the  legend  M.  Livi  L.  F.  Durst-* 
Lino,  headed  by  the  won!*  Kx.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  K.  do  not  denote 
that  Lnciu*  was  the  pnieuomeii  of  the  adoptive 
father.  (Mnrell.  Thn.  Num.  ii.  p.  *>tt6  ;  Dru- 
mann's  Horn,  iv.  p.  591,  n.  i','A\  Do  la  Nauxe,  in 
Mv  moires  de  C  Academic  </<■*•  In#.-rij>(i<jnjs,  xxxv. 
p.  tfOO.) 

9.  Livia  Dkusilla.    [Li via.] 

10.  L.  S  rihoniuk  Lino  Dni'srs,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Vclleius  Paterculus  (ii.  120),  Dnrst's 
I.iho,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  his  family  connexions.  Firmius 
(  atu&,  a  senator,  in  a.  d.  IG,  taking  advantage  of 
•  ho  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  family 
f  ride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  siwthsayers  and  magi- 
cians as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Flaccus  Vesculariu*  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.  At  length  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fulcinius  Trio,  for 
having  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief,  ill- 
ness, and  supplication.  As  if  he  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  woman's  litter  to  the 
senate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cution, and  stretched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
cuiperor,  who  received  him  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and,  in  stating  the  case  to  bo  proved 
against  him,  affected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
though  his  aunt  Scribonia  had  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  thus  doing  another's  work  ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  till  it  pleased 
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Tiberius  to  have  him  slain  wotdd  rather  be  doing 
another's  work.  Even,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusers.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentulus  proposed  that  thencefoi  th 
no  Scribonius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Dnisus. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27—32 ;  Suet.  Til.  23  j  Dion  Ca«. 
vii.  15 ;  Senec.  Eput.  70.) 

1 1.  Nkko  Claudius  Dhusus  (commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi- 
nally the  pracuomen  Decimus,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  after  his  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  .  Germanku*, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Germanicus,  his  sou.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Drusilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Claudii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father [No.  7]  by  a  Livius  Drusus,  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatives  of  another  illus- 
trious nice,  lie  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberiu*  ' 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
hnving  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himself.  Drusus  was  born  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  at. 

and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step- father.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
was  often  in  men's  mouths 

TcU  tUTvxivai  xcd  Tpipt)va  itatS'ia. 
Augustus  tuok  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  fattier,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Augustus  L'ltardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Dion 
<  W  xlviii.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  t>2  ;  Suet.  Amj.  C'2, 
('/and.  1;  Prudentitis,  de  Siundu<  iq  Liriuc.) 

Drusus,  as  lie  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  tho 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudiau  race  assumed  its  most  attractive,  as  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  ho 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no- 
ble courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibitingtowards  his  friends  an  even  and  con- 
sistent demeanour,  without  capricious  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  51  -r  Veil.  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth restored,  and  the  people  cherished  tho 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  back  their 
ancient  liberties.  (Suet.  CHuud.  1;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  ho 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  re- 
sign the  empire;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet.  Til.  50.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  indication  that  the  affection  of  Tibe- 
rius was  either  a  hollow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus,  the  brothers  main- 
tained during  their  lives  an  appearance,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tenderness,  which,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maxtmus  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  I  In  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  was 
exemplary.    He  married  the  beautiful  and  ilius- 
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trious  Antonio,  a  daughter — and,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  authority  [Antonja,  No.  A],  the 
younger  daughter — of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir  by 
Octuvin,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  unusually  great,  and  the  unsullied 
fidelity  of  Drusus  to  the  marriage- bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  referred  to  by  Pcdo 
Albinovunus  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Dm  sua : 

Tu  concessus  amor,  tu  solus  et  ultimus  illi, 
Tu  rcquios  fesso  grata  laboris  eras. 
He  must  have  been  young  when  he  married;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  be  had  several 
children  who, died  before  him,  besides  the  three, 
Germanicus  Eivia,  aud  Claudius,  who  survived 
their  father. 

He  began  public  life  early.  In  B.  c.  19,  he  ob- 
tained permission,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fdl 
all  magistracies  five  yean*  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  C'a6s.  liv.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  n.  c. 
K»»we  find  him  presiding  with  his  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show;  and  when  Augustus,  upon  his 
departure  for  Gaul,  took  Tiberius  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Drusus  was  left  in  the  city 
to  discharge,  in  his  brother's  place,  the  important 
duties  of  that  office.  (DtOD  Cass.  liv.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  be  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Khaelians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  depreciations  upon  Roman  travellers  and 
allies  of  the  Roman*.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  from  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
plains  and  plundered  all  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  ngrecment.  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  mur- 
dered. Drusus  attacked  nnd  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  Italy.  His  victory  was  uot  decisive, 
but  he  uli tamed  praetorian  honours  as  his  reward. 
The  Hhaetians,  after  being  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  frontier  of  Gaul.  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drusus  and  the  bro- 
thers jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Hhaeti  and  Vindeliei,  while  others  submitted  with- 
out resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  off,  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  iv.  fin.  ;  Florus,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
a  spirited  ode  of  Horace,  ((  'arm.  iv.  4,  il>.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Home  from  Gaul, 
in  m.  r.  13,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Liciuius  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Dmsus 
made  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  B.  c.  IS  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  JEpit.  exxxvi  exxxvii.)  The  Skamfari 
and  their  allies  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus, had  fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains  In  the  tumults  which  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  llataviun  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
tiie  course  of  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 
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dued  the  Frisians,  hud  upon  thorn  a  moderate  tri- 
bute of  beeves-hides  and  passed  1» y  shallows  into  the 
territory  of  the  Cliauci,  where  hi*  vessels  grounded 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  danger  he 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri- 
sians. Winter  now  approached.  He  returned  u 
Rome,  and  in  a  r.  1 1  was  made  praetor  urbonus. 

Drusus  waa  the  first  Roman  general  who  pene- 
trated to  the  German  ocean.      It  is  probable  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  reconnoitering  the 
coast  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery.  (Tac.  Verm.  34.)     From  the  migratory 
character  of  the  tribea  he  subdued,  it  is  not  easy 
to.fix  their  locality  with  precision  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  geographical  exactness  is  increased  by  the 
alteration*  winch  tune  and  the  elements  have  made 
in  the  face  of  the  country.     Mannert  and  others 
identify  the  Dollart  with  the  pLicc  where  the  tket 
of  Drusus  went  ashore  ;  but  the  Dollart  first  as- 
sumed its  present  form  in  A.n.  1*277;  and  Wilbclm 
(Feldz'uyetlcr  AVro  Ciuwlius  Drusus  im  \'6rtUicitm 
TtutsrUawl)  makes  tlio  Jahde,   westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  N'cser,  the  scene  of  this  misadven- 
ture.   It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  course 
Drusus  leached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  canal 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Yssel,  and  so  had  opened   himself  a  way  by  the 
Zuydersec.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  »),  where  Germanicus 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  prays  for  the 
protection  of  his  father,  who  had  gone  the  same 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Zuvdersce 
(Lacus  Flevus)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems  (Amisia).    To  this  expedition  of  Drusns 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  in  the 
Kins  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  inii.y,  in  which  lite 
Rnicteri  were  defeated,  and    the   subjugation  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,    especially  Ryrchamis 
fHorkum).    (Strab.  vii.  34;  Pliri.  //.A',  iv.  13.) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch   und  (J  ruber's  Eacy- 
elnfadiB,  f.  r.  Drusus)    thinks,   that  the  canal 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great's  work  to 
lie  completed  at  so  early  a  period,  and  that  Dru- 
bus  could  not  have  had  time  to  run  up  the  Ems 
He  supposes  that  Drusus   sailed   to  the  ocean 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  he  experienced  and  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  gnined  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  Lacus 
Flevus  for  a  safer  junction  with  the  ocean;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  begun  in 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  'until  some 
years  afterwards.    The  precise  nature  of  those 
works  cannot  now  Ijc  determined.     Ther  appear 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (/asm),  bat 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  ('i;^er^  woArw)  across  the  Rhine. 
Suetouius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  /u*«ue  in 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canal.  **  Trans  TtUrum 
/bssas  novi  et  immensi  operis  effedt,  quae  nunc 
ad  hue  Dnisinac  vocantur.**    (Ciaud.  j.)  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xiii.  .r)3)  says  that  Pnullimts  Poinpcius  in 
a.  p.  .11$,  completed  the  a<jpcr  cvttrm^lo  Memo 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drusus  sixtv-three  Tears 
before;  and  afterwards  relates  that  Cirtlia,  bv  de- 
stroying the  moles  formed  by  Drusus  allowed  the 
w  aters  of  the  Rhino  to  nish  down  and  inundate  the 
side  of  Gaul.  (IlisJ. v.  19.)   The  most  probable  opi- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Rhino  near  Arnheim  to  the 'Yssel,  near  Doesberg 
( which  bears  a  trace  of  his  name),  and  that  he  also 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Ulcus  Flevus  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  his  fossae.  With  regard  to 
his  airier  or  m«/«,  it  is  supposed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  snuth-weBtern  ami  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalis  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  How  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  his  caiud  was  situated.  Hut  tin*  hypothesis 
as  to  the  bit  nation  of  the  ilyke  h  very  doubtful. 
Some  modern  authors  hold  that  the  Ys*el  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Drusus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  Zuydersce. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.    On  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
subdued  the  Usipctes,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Lippc,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as 
far  as  the  Visurgis  (Wcscr).    This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicamhri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  Chatti.    He  would  have 
gone  on  to  cross  the  Wescr  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upou  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefectus  castro- 
runi.  (Jul.  Obsequens,  i.  132.)    Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1) 
mentions  the  -rpOTtua  Apovcov,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (viz.  long.  33°.  45'.  lat.  52°.  45'.),  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Wescr.    No  doubt  Drusus  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat    In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  tho  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pa&s  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
whole  army.    But  the  careless  bravery  of  tho 
Germans  saved  him.    His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoil.  The  Cherusci  chose 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrifice,  they 
rushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  (torques),  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  20  ;  Florus,  iv.  12;  Plin. 
J/.N.  xi.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathing  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  and 
the  Aliso,  and  tho  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.    The  latter  is  probably  the 
modern  Cassel  over  against  Maj'encc.   The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modem  Elsen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderborn;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the   Lise,  to  be  Lisborn 
near  Lippstndt  in  the  district  of  Miinstcr.  Drusus 
now  returned  to   Rome   with  the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tril>cs  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  Ejdt.  exxxviii.),  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova- 
tion with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  the  end  of  his  proctorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.    But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 

In  tho  next  year,  n.  c.  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
his  post.    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 


been  aligned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refused  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.    Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued  ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Ncrvii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectius(Liv.  Epit.  exxxix) ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56.)    He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  in  Lngdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  u.  c.  9.    Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.    To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.    Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  1.  139) 
he  returned  to  tho  scene  of  bottle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (lb.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass, 
lv.)    He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.    It  was  now 
perhaps  that  ho  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.   (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  29.)    He  then  turned  his 
forces  against  the  Cherusci,  crossed  the  Wescr  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Mcnsalla 
Corvin.  dc  A  ay.  /Voy.  I>9  ;  Ped.  Albin.  1.  17, 1 13; 
Aur.  Vict  Lpit.  i. ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)    The  course 
tliat  Drusus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.   Florus  (iv.  12)  Bpeaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roods  through  (  pairfecit)  the  Hcrcynian  forest, 
and  Wilhelm  (FeUzugc^  See.  p.  50)  thinks  that  ho 
advanced  through  Thuringia.  Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.    (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init.  ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)    A  miraculous  event  occurred: 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  44  Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.    Away  !  -  Tho 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dion 
Cassius  cannot  help  believing  the  fact  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fuliilh-d!    Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Ocnins  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Elbe.    Suetonius  {Claud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
tho  modems  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  \outha  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchments,  the  screams  of  women  wero 
heard,  and  the  stars  meed  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  1.  40*).)    Such  were  tho  superstitions  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  furces  than  avoiding  tho 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemies.    Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal), 
death  overtook  Drusus.   According  to  the  Epitnmi- 
ser  of  Livy  (cxl.)  (whose  last  l>ooks  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drums 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drusus  died  of  the  fracture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident.    Of  the 
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numerous  writers  who  mention  the  death  of  I>ni- 
eii  a,  no  one  besides  alludes  to  the  broken  1<  g. 
Suetonius,  whose  history  is  a  rich  receptacle  of 
scandal,  mentions  the  incredible  report  that  Dru- 
sus was  poisoned  by  Augustus,  after  having  dis- 
obeyed an  order  of  the  emperor  for  bis  recall.  It 
is  indeed  proliable  enough  that  the  emperor  thought 
he  had  advanced  far  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exasperate  into  hostility  the  inoffensive 
tribes  beyond  the  Kibe.    Tiberius,  Augustus,  and 
14 via  were  in  Pavia  (Ticinum)  when  the  tidings 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Drusus  reached  them. 
Tiberius   with  extraordinary  speed  crossed  the 
Alps,  performing  a  journey  of  '200  Roman  miles 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  and  arrived  in  time  to  close 
the  eyes  of  his  brother.     (Plin.  //.  A',  xii.  20; 
VaL  Max.     5  ;  Red.  Albin.  L  89;  Senec.  Consul, 
ad  /'■■I;,''.  34.)     Drusus  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  com- 
mand, that  Tiberius  should  be  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  impcrator. 

The  summer  camp  where  !>rusus  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accursed,  The  corpse  was  carried 
in  a  marching  military  procession  to  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Moguntincum  (  Mayence) 
upon  the  Rhine,  Til>erius  walking  all  the  way  an 
chief  mourner.  The  troops  wished  the  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  then*,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and 
the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  who 
composed  the  verses  that  were  inscrilied  upon  his 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  memo- 
rial of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  oration  held  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Flnminian  Circus,  he  exclaimed,  ■  I 
pray  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted  sons  Cains  ami 
Lucius  like  Drusus  and  to  vouchsafe  to  mc  as 
honoumbic  a  death  as  Ins." 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  Drusus  the  cogno- 
men Germanicus  was  decreed  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity. A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  this  arch  may  be  seen  upon  ex- 
tant cuius  us  for  example,  in  the  coin  annexed, 


which  was  h truck  by  order  of  Augustus.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  altar  nenr  the 
UppC  (  lac.  Ann.  ii.  7),  and  Kuncbius  (f/< <-.</; ■<•/.« 
ad  a.  I),  i'.i)  s|»eaks  of  a  Drusus  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence ;  but  here  Drusus  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
and  there  is  probably  a  confusion  between  the  son 
and  the  father  of  Gennanicus  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiquaries  of  Mayence  refer  the  flfcfof 
tlrin  and  the  DnmlocL  '  Besides  the  coins  of 
Dmsus,  several  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  effigy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippcrt,  1  Mirit/tiotheL,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii.  No.  241  and  No.  25.4 j;  and  among 
the  bronzes  found  at  Herculanenni  there  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  full-length  likeness 
of  Drusus. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  the  dates  have  Wen 
collected  from  Dion  Cassias  and  the  Kpitomiser  of 
Uvy.    In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  events  not 
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mentioned  by  those  writers,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjecture. 

The  misery  that  Drusus  must  bare  occasioned 
among  the  German  trjbes  was  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive. Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  ths 
German  imprecation  **  Das  dich  der  Drns  hole" 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter- 
rible conqueror.  The  country  was  widely  devas- 
tated, and  immense  multitudes  were  earned  asrsy 
from  their  homes  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
Iwink  of  the  Rhine.  Such  was  the  horror  occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  the  Romans  that  thr 
German  women  often  dashed  their  babes  against 
the  ground,  and  then  flung  their  mangled  bodies 
in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  (Oros.  vi.  21.) 
Drusus  himself  possessed  great  animal  courage. 
In  battle  he  endeavoured  to  engage  in  personal 
combat  with  the  chieftains  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  spolia  opima.  He  had  no 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  against,  and  though 
be  did  not  escape  unscathed — though,  as  Varas 
soon  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  Germanic  spirit  was 
not  quelled — he  certainly  nccoinplibhed  an  impor- 
tant work  in  subjugating  the  tribes  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  erecting  fortresses  to 
preserve  his  conquests.  According  to  Floras,  ho 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  along  the  bank* 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  two  bridges  across 
that  river,  and  establishing  garrisons  and  ranis 
on  the  Meuse,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  im- 
pressed the  Germans  not  less  by  the  opinion  of  his 
intellect  and  character  than  by  the  terror  of  h:» 
arms.  They  who  resisted  had  to  dread  his  un- 
flinching firmness  and  severity,  but  they  who  sub- 
mitted might  rely  on  his  good  faith.  He  did  oot, 
like  his  successor  Varus,  rouse  and  inflame  opposi- 
tion by  tyrannous  insolence  or  wanton  cruelty  to 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  as  he  wa>  iu 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  tbe 
expectations  of  the  people,  find  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.  He  was 
undoubtedly,  in  his  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  hi* 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  senend,  in  the  heat 
of  conquest,  should  shew  mercy  to  people  who.  ac- 
cording to  Roman  ideas,  were  ferocious  and  danger- 
ous barbarians,  or  should  pause  to  balance  tbe  cost 
against  the  glory  of  success,  would  be  to  ask  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  in 
n  similar  position.  It  is  not  fair  to  view  the  cha- 
racters of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  for  he 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  satisfy  th* 
best  of  his  own  time,  has  lived  for  all  times. 

(  Bftyle,  i>*ct.  $.r.;  Ferd.  Wachter,  in  AVar*  mJ 
druUrt  lCticiirltJf'adie,  ».  r>. ;  Wilhelm,  </*  FrUi- 
ziitj*  tiet  Nero  Wuwlius  Uruszts  in  detn  NZrdt. 
IkutxUtK,!,  Halle,  1K26.) 

12.  TiHKKitrs  Nxro  Caksar,  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  [TlMJUVS.] 

13.  Germanicus  Caesar.  [Germanicus.] 

14.  Livia.    (Livia  ] 

15.  Tfc  Cla unit's  1»ri  sis  Caksar,  the  em- 
peror Claudius.    [Claudius,  p.  77.i.  b.J 

Hi.  Dbl'si-sCakaaR,  commonly  called  by  modern 
writers  Drusus  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  hi> 
uncle  Dmsus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  11). 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first 
wife,  Vipsanin,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
by  Pompon  ia,  the  daughter  of  Alliens.  Thus  h>» 
great-grandfather  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
his  descent  on  the  mother's  side  was  by  no  mean* 
so  splendid  as  that  of  his  cousin  Germanicus  whv 
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was  a  grandson  of  the  triumvir  Antony  and 
great- nephew  of  Augustas.  He  married  Livia, 
the  sister  of  Germanicus,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Augustus 
and  Scribonia ;  but  his  wife  was  neither  so 
popular  nor  so  prolific  as  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Germanicus.  However,  she  bore  him  three 
children — two  sons,  who  were  twins,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Of  the  twins,  one  died  shortly  after  his 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberius,  was  murdered  by 
the  emperor  Caligula.  The  daughter,  Julia,  was 
first  married  to  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  mid, 
after  his  death,  she  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Drusi  into  the  equestrian  family  of  the  Kubellii, 
by  uniting  herself  with  C.  Kubellius  Blandus. 
(Tac.  Ann,  vi.  27 ;  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  40.)  As 
long  as  Germanicus  lived,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus, 
and  Tiberius  artfully  held  the  balance  of  favour 
even  lietween  them,  taking  euro  not  to  declare 
which  should  be  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealousy,  it  is.  one  of  the  bent 
traits  in  the  character  of  Drusus,  that  he  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Germanicus,  and, 
upon  his  death,  was  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  43,  iv.  4.)  When  Piso,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baseness  of  human  nature,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus, endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Drusus,  Drusus  replied  to  his  overtures  with  a  stu- 
died ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor's  craft,  for  his  own  disposition  was  na- 
turally frank  and  unguarded.  (Ann.  iii.  8.)  Though 
he  hod  not  the  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity, 
that  the  sharpest  sword- blades  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Drusine  blades.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  13.)  He 
was  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  he  forced  his 
guests  to  drink  to  excess.  Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
almonds  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  wine. 
(Synipog.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  his  debaucheries,  mingling  threats  of 
disinheritance  with  his  upbraiding*. 

In  a.  D.  10  he  was  quaestor.  After  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  d.  14,  (in  whose  praise  he  read  a 
funeral  oration  before  the  rostra,)  he  was  sent  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders,  and  the  superstitious  fears  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
24—30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  A.  D.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Germanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
as  even  to  oifend  the  squeamishness  of  Roman 
spectators.  (Amu  L  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  his  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  players,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  factious 
riots,  in  opposition  to  his  father's  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
pugilistic  propensities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  sent  him  to  Ulyricum,  not  only  to  teach  him 
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the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  popular  with  tbe 
soldiery,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  uot  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment- 
ing dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  Morobtduus.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  a.  o.  21,  he  was  consul  a 
second  time,  and  the  emperor  was  his  colleague. 
In  a.  n.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  "  tribunicia  poteslas,"  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  Hy  this  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribunus  plebis 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Drusus  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in- 
tended successor  to  the  empire.  (Ann.  iii.  56.) 

On  one  occasion  DrusiiH,  who  regarded  Sejanus 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  struck  the  favourite  upon  the  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded  • 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  promised  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
Drusus  was  got  rid  of.  Her  physician  Eudemus 
was  made  mi  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  mid  a 
poison  was  administered  to  Drusus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
consequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib,  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  n.  23,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  eight  years  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicuta,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eudemus  and 
Lygdus.  (Ami.  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Drusus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  n  want  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
bend  of  Drusus,  with  Drvsvr  Causa R  Ti.  Auu. 
F.  Divi  Auu.  N.,  and  on  the  reverse  Pontif. 
'Triuvn.  PoiK-vr.  Itkr. 


17.  Nkro.  [Nkro.] 

18.  Drusus,  a  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
In  A.  d.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  tho 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quacstorship  five  years  be- 
fore the  legal  age.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  4.)  Afterwords, 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Cbfonfa,  12),  he  was 
made  augur.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  unamiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  were 
mingled.    His  elder  brother  Nero  was  higher  in 
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the  favour  of  Agrippina,  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  empire.  This 
produced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envious 
and  ambitious  mind  of  Drusus.    Sejanus,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  and  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  his  schemes.    Though  he  al- 
ready meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusus,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  plots  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  thnt  wretched  prince.    (Ann.  iv.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  favour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  meml«ers  of  the  bouse  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destruction.     He  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disappn -tuition  of  the  public  prayers 
which  had  Wen  oiVered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was   enough   to   encourage  accusers. 
Aemilia  I.epida,  the  w.f.-  of  Dru*us  a  woman  of  the 
nv»*t  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Ann.  vi.  40.)    The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emju-ror  to  the  senate,  in  A.  D.  .10,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  charge  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.    Drusus  like 
hit  elder  brother,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  supreme  conjmand  should  l»c 
made  by  Sejanus.    Finding,  however,  that  a  belief 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  he  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  q/ 
baffling  expectations  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders  in  A.n.  8*} 
that  Drusus  should  be  starved  to  death.  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.  (Suet. 
Tih  54;  Tac  Ann.  vi.  23  ) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  fruednian,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcera- 
tion. In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  lavage  re- 
bukes administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  rela- 
tives and  his  disaffection  to  the  state ;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  these  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  be  rend.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Koman  senate,  degraded 
a*  it  was.  The  senators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment anil  iihinn  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  formerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  and  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimes ;  nnd  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de- 
testation at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  (Ann.  vi.24.) 

In  a.  n.  31,  n  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cyclades  nnd  in  Greece,  whose  followers  gave 
out  thnt  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus 
escaped  from  prison,  and  thnt  he  w:is  proceeding 
to  join  the  armies  of  his  father,  nnd  to  invade 
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Fgypt  and  Syria.  This  affair  might  have  haJ 
serious  consequences  had  it  not  been  for  the  acti- 
vity of  Poppaeus  Sab-inus,  who,  nfter  a  sharp  pur- 
suit, caught  the  false  Drusus  at  Nicopolis,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  he  was  a  ton 
of  M.  Si  1. u i its.  (Ann.  v.  10;  Dion  Cass  Iriii.  7.) 

19.  Caius  Cars  ah.  Caliuula,  the  emj-eror 
Caligula.     [Camuila,  p.  563,  b.] 

20.  Agrippina.    [Aorippina,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  Drtsili.a.    I  Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Jplia  Livilla.  [Julia.] 

23.  Driwh,  one  of  the  two  children  of  tie 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgulanilla.  He 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  puberty,  in  a.  d. 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  he  bad 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  mouth.  Tbi* 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  engaged 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanus  and  yet  there 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  frau- 
dulently put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (Suet.  C/aWiw, 
27  ;  Tac  Ann.  hi.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.   [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 

25.  Drusilla.    [Dri'sii  i.i,  No.  3.] 

26.  Dacnrot  Drusus.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  £2, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpiaa': — 
Em  quarxtoribus  quUIam  suict«uit  prtiriarias  p^iiri 
ex  Scnatus-mnsttlto,  quod  factum  est  iKvimo  Ihnoo 
rt  I'orcvm  (tmMtl&tts.  It  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  Ulpian  here  refers  to  a  pmrrxil  decree 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  consulship  he  narars 
nnd  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  provinces  to 
quaestors  M  ireneral.  We  rather  believe  him  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  from  time  to 
ti:ne,  to  make  sj>ecial  decrees  relating  to  the  allot- 
ment of  province*  to  particular  quac*to»,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  dat«?  of  an  earlv  instance  in 
which  this  teas  aons.  (C'omp.  Cic  PkUipp.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpian 
would  probably  have  said  ex  eo  &-natn-—cr*nru/ta,yu.*l 
factum  est.  It  is  uncertain  who  Decimus  Drasus 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.  The  brothers 
Kriegel,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris, 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  a.  u.  c.  745 
(B. C. 9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Cri*pinus  were  con- 
suls. Pighius  (Anna/,  art  A.  V.  V.  677)  proposes 
the  unauthorized  reading  />.  Itrtttn  rt  Aemilio  for 
D.  Dntso  <  t  PorebM,  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bach.  (Hi<t.  Jur.  Horn.  p.  208,  ed.  6ta.) 
Ant.  Augustinus(</e  Aro«s  l*rop.  I'undrct.  in  OttoS 
Tfu-munu^  i.  p.  25R)  thinks  the  consulship  must 
have  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  but  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  quaestors 
cr  &  C,  during  the  republic.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepernick  (Ad  Sitmmam  de  Ju- 
du-in  Crntumrirali,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  l>. 
Drusus  was  consul  sutfectus  with  Lepidns  Porrina 
in  a.  c  137,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Hostilius 
Marcinus 

27.  C.  Drusus  Suetonius  (August.  94)  gives 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  Augustus, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C  Drusus — 
Ut  scriptum  apud  C.  Drusum  ejtai.  Of  this  writer 
nothing  is  known,  hut  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  [J.T.(.«.J 

Pit  Y'ADES.  [Nymphak.] 

DRYAS  (Ap6as),  a  son  of  Area,  and  brother 

of 

Tcrcus  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had 
received  an  oracle,  that  his  son  Itys  should  fall  by 
the  hand  of  a  relative.  (A polled,  i.  8.  §  2;  Ilygin. 
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Fab.  45.)  There  are  fire  other  mythical  person- 
ages of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Horn. 
IL  vi.  130 ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Horn  //.  i.  263; 
Ilcsiod.  Scut.  Here.  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DItYMON  (Apifutr).  There  are  two  persons 
of  this  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Eusebius  {Praep. 
Evang.  x.  p.  495)  as  an  author  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  have  no  clue  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Dryuion  is 
mentioned  by  Iamblichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  (As  ViL  Pyth.  36 ;  comp.  Fabric. 
BihL  Grace  i.  p.  29,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

DRY'OPE  (ApvoVn),  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryops,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  father  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Hamadryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
iuto  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andraemon,  the  son  of  Oxylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phissus,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her,  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphisaus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  "(Ov.  Met.  ix. 
325,  Ac ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  r. 
A^i-o'tt;.)  Virgil  {Am.  x.  551)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L.  S.J 

DRYOPS  (A/w<w|0,  a  »on  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
cheius,  by  the  Donaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32),  | 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-born  infant  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (Bpvs ;  SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  L 
1283;  Taetx,  ad  Lycoph.  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryope*,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  far  as  Mount  Parnassus.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Hym*.  vL  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  454 ;  Diet.  Cret  iv.  7;  Virg. 
Aen.  x.  345.)  (L.  &] 

DRYPETIS  (Apvmijru  or  Apwrtru),  daughter 
of  Dareios,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Barsine.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  4.  §  6 ;  Died, 
xvii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.  (Plut  Alex,  c  ult.)  [E.H.R] 

DU'BIUS  AVi'TUS,  was  praefect  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  the  successor  of  Paul  in  us  in  that  post. 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome  ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chanci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader.  Boio- 
calua,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  bis  countrymen ;  and  the 
Amjtsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tench tcri  and  Bructeri  to  resist  the  Homans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilius  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenchteri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac.  ^a».  xiii.  54,  56 1  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv  la)  [L.  S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  {MtXctij\  6  Aoviraj),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  11.  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con* 
stantine  XII.,  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Gatcluzzi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Gateluxxi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  "History."  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  1.,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  arc  not  Greek  at  alL  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.    He  is  a  must 
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faithful  historian,  grave,  judicious,  prudent,  and 
impartial,  and  his  account  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Greek  empire  is  full  of  sagacity  and  wis- 
dom. Ducas,  Chalcondylas,  and  Phranza,  are 
the  chief  sources  for  the  last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire;  but  Ducaa  surpasses  both  of  them  by  his 
clear  narrative  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  bis 
matters.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chalcondylas, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bulliaud  (Bullialdus),  w  Historia  Byzantina 
a  Joanne  Palaeologo  I.  ad  Mehemetem  II.  Ac- 
ccssit  Chronicon  breva  (xpowaoV  dhro/uw),  etc. 
Vereione  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bollialdo," 
Paris,  1 649,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  fob  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1834,  8vo.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  Bulliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  "Antologia." 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graec.  viii.  pp.  33,  34 ; 
Hankino,  Script  Ryzani.  pp.  640 — 644  ;  Hammer, 
CctckicJde  des  Otman.  Reichet,  voL  iL  p.  69,  not.  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.J 

DUCE'NNIUS  GE'MINUS.  [GbminusJ 
DUCE'TIUS  (AMNnfriat),  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
Hans,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.   He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sicelians  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illua- 


After  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (b.  c.  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Died.  xi.  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syracusans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  con  sequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 

xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island*  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
nil  the  Sicilian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  n.  c  (Diod. 

xii.  8,  29  ;  Wcsseling,  ad  toe)         [  E.  H.  B.] 
DUI'LIA  or  DUI'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 

The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  plcbs 
in  b.  c  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysiua  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says,  that  the  dc- 
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cemrir  K.  Duilius  and  two  of  his  colleagues 
plebeians.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  read,  that 
all  the  decemvirs  had  been  patricians;  but  tab 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  hasty 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  I 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  passage  (v.  13)  ex- 
pressly states,  that  C.  Duilius,  the  military  \ 
win  a  plebeian.  The  only  cognomen  that 
in  this  gens  is  Long  us.  [L  S.] 

DUI'LIUS.  1.  M.  Duilius,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  B.  c  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Duilius  and  his 
colleague,  C.  Sicinus,  summoned  Appius  Claudius 
Submits,  the  consul  of  the  year  previous  bvfore  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  opposition 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassias.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  2.)  Twenty-two  years  later,  b.  c.  449, 
when  the  commonalty  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
tho  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mens  Sacer. 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  were  obliged  to  resign, 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  the  Aventine, 
M.  Duilius  and  C. "Sicinus  were  invested  with  the 
tribuneshipa  second  time,  and  Duilius  immediately 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  consuls  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.  He  then  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  plebs 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magistrate  with- 
out leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  against 
his  verdicts,  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  champion 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbulent 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  He  kept  the  commonalty  as  well  as  his 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  bounds, 
for  after  sentence  hud  been  passed  on  the  decemvirs, 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilius  declared  that 
there  hnd  been  enough  punishment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  This 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patri- 
cians. When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  were 
to  be  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year ;  but  Duilius,  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votes  for  the  re- 
election of  his  colleagues.  They  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  DuUins  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.  (Liv.  iL  58,  61,  iii.  52-£4, 
59,  64;  Diod.  xL  68;  Dionya.  xi.  46 ;  Cic  de 
Re  Pvbl  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Duilius,  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  b»  c  45A 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequians  and  Sabines,  K.  Duilius  and  four  of  his 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algulti*  against  the 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  punish- 
ed, Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  their  fate  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  his  property, 
Tike  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Home, 
was  publicly  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (Liv.  iii.  35. 
41,  58 ;  Dionys.  x.  58,  xi  23, 46.) 

8.  K.  Duilius,  was  cont'd  in  a  c.  336,  and 
two  years  later  triumvir  for  the  purpose  of  eon- 
(  ducting  a  colony  to  Coles,  a  town  of  the  Auwniaci 
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against  which  u  war  had  been  carried  on  daring 
his  consulship,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 
year  after.  (Lit.  viii.  16;  Died.  xvii.  28,  where 
he  is  erroneously  called  Kaiaur  OdaXipios  ;  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  Di  iLii'S,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
357,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  L.Maenius, 
carried  a  rogation  de  uadario  foenore,  and  another 
which  prevented  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of. a  consul   (Liv.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C.  DuiLitrs,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  a  d  352,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  mensarii,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 

6.  C.  Duu.iua,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  a.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.  The  Romans  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  1 30,  and  according  to  Floras  (ii.  2)  to 
160.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viii.  10  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
I/lustr.  38 ;  Oros.  /.  c),  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Poly  bins 
(i.  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Messana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  towards  Lipara,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Comp. 
Polyaen.  vi  1 6.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  tho  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet. 
According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  1 1 ),  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  grappling-irons  {icdpcucts),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy's  ships  were  drawn  towards  bis, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight  (Polyb.  i  22,  &c ;  Frontin.  Sfrateg. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  saiied  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  130,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  2, 
Excerpt.  Vatic),  of  200  sail.  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparean  islands, 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 
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as  great  as  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  tho 
town  of  Egesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (Frontin. 

StraL'g.  i  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory 
that  the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Sil. 
Ital.  Pun.  vi  663,  &c. ;  QuintiL  i  7.  $  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac.  Attn.  ii.  49;  comp.  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Servius,  on  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  oolumnae  ro*- 
traiae,  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  ex- 
tant It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Cincconius,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  {Lectures  on  Rom.  Hist,  i  p.  1 1 8,ed. 
Schmitz)  remarks,  **  The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  Germanicus." 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  consulship,  via. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  B.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  EfiL  ly;  Cic.  de  Struct.  13,  Orat.  45,  ;>n> 
Plane.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  tho  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plnn  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  bis  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters,  obtained  for  them  a  pa&cigt; 
through  the  territory  of  the  Scquaui.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  en- 
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treaties  of  his  brother,  Divitiacus  his  life  was 
spared,  though  Caesar  had  him  closely  watched. 
This  occurred  in  a  c.  58.  When  Caesar  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  second  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  B.  c.  54,  he  suspected  Duninoriz 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  in- 
sisted therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
norix,  upon  this  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aeduan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
(Cacs.  B.  G.  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  v.  6,  7  ;  Plut.  Cacs. 
18 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxriii.  31,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (Aovpu),  of  Samoa,  a  descendant  of 
Alcibiades  (Plut.  Alcib.  32),  and  brother  of  Lyn- 
ceus,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  fell  in  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  cleruchi  to  Samoa,  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  expelled, 
B.  c.  352.  During  the  absence  from  his  native 
country,  Duris  when  yet  a  boy,  gained  a  victory 
at  Olympia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inscription.  (Paus. 
vi.  13.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
but  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  their  island,  in  b.  c.  324.  He  must 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athens,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynceus  are  mentioned  among  the 
pupils  of  Theophrastus.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  128.)  After 
his  return  to  Samos,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
though  it  is  unknown  by  what  means  and  how 
long  he  in. 'lint; titled  himself  in  that  position.  He 
must,  however,  have  survived  the  year  b.  c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  his  works  (ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  year. 

Duris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
all  we  possess  of  his  productions  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  fragments.  His  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  if  rvv  'EAArjrtK&v 
lirropla  (Diod.  xv.  60),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
laroplau.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
princes,  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Agesipofis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  is,  with  the  year  b.  c.  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  at  least  to  b.  c  281,  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  years.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  it  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  28. 
Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  McuttSovutd,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  loropiai,  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  times.  Grauert  (ffistor.  A nalect.  p.  21 7) 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
whereas  Vossius  and  Droysen  (GcscJi.  d.  Nachfolg. 
Alex.  p.  671,  &c)  have  proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedonica  is  the  same  work  as 
the  hroplai.  2.  Tltpl  'Aya6oK\ia  i<rroplou,  in 
several  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suidas.  3.  la+ilwv  Spot,  that  is,  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samos  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancients,  and  consisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  Il«pl  Etipcx'ttov  ko\  2o<pon\fov%  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
184),  seems  to  be  the  same  as  ir«pl  rparyytlat. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.)  5.  Tltpt  vofieev.  (Etym.  M. 
p.  460.  49.)  6.  Tltp\  iytSvwv.  (Tzet*.  ad  Lycoph. 
613;  Photius  t.  r.  1*\lvov  ortfavos.)  7.  Tltp) 
Zvyptuplat.  (Diog.  LaSrt  L  38,  ii.  19.)  8.  Of  pi 
roprvrncijs  (Plin.  Elench.  lib.  33,  34),  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  same  as  the  preceding  work. 
9.  Aiewti  (Phot.  i.  v.  Aafua  ;  SchoL  odAritttph. 
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Ve*p.  1030.)  Duris  as  an  historian  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  any  very  gnat  reputation 
among  the  ancients.  Cicero  {ad  AtL  vL  1)  says  of 
him  merely  homo  in  historia  satis  di/if/ens,  and  Dio- 
nysius  (de  Compos.  Verb.  4)  reckons  him  araonc 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  cure  upon  the 
form  of  their  compositions.  His  historical  veracity 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (Perid.  28;  comp. 
Demosih.  19,  Alcib.  32,  Eum.  1),  but  he  does  not 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Plutarch 
was  merely  struck  at  finding  in  Doris  things  which 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  and  was  thus  led  to 
doubt  the  credibility  of  his  statements.  The  frag- 
ments of  Duris  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  HuUe- 
man,  "  Duridis  Samii  quae  supersunt,"  Traject  ad 
Rhen.  1841,  8vo.  (Comp.  W.  A.  Schmidt,  de 
Fontib.  ret.  andor.  in  enarrand.  erpedit.  a  Gullu 
in  Mace  J.  et  Grace,  susceptis,  p.  17,  &c. ;  Panofks 
lie*  Saiuiorvm,  p.  98,  &c. ;  Hulleman,  Lc  pp.  1 
—66.)  [L.S.] 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (Aoupit  •EAafnp),  that  is, 
of  Elaca  in  Acolis,  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (ii.  59,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  on 
the  inundation  of  Ephesus,  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  about  322  b.  c.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  different  person 
from  Duris  of  Samoa.  (Jacobs  xiiL  p.  889.)  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (i.  38)  mentions  a  Duris  who  wrote 
on  painting,  whom  Vossius  (deHisL  Grace,  p.  134, 
ed.  Westermann )  supposes  to  be  the  same  who  u 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  Ind.),  and  in  another 
passage  of  Diogenes  (ii.  19).  [P.  S.] 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus  of  whom  there  are  several  coins  extant. 
The  first  two  given  below  contain  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus;  and  the  boar  and  the  lion 
feeding  upon  the  stag,  in  the  reverses  have  refer- 


ence to  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  Augus- 
tus took  great  delight.  The  reverse  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthful  head,  and  the  inscription 
Honori  probably  refers  to  the  games  in  honour  of 
Virtus  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Comp,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  18;  EckheL  v. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DURO'NIA  OENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obscure 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  members  are 
known,  via. 

1.  Duronia,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebutius.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronias  Rutilus,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutius. 
11  is  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome ;  but  Aebutius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 
thus  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  a  c  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  Duronius,  was  praetor  in  b.  c  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Ifttri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  Illyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.    (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  Duronius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  B.  c  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  &  c  98)  had  abolished  a  lex  sumptuary  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  amlttfus  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5;  Cic.  ae  OraL  ii.  68;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  Duronius,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad 
Alt.  v.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (Atfpar),  a  son  of  Aegimius,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymancs,  and  Pam- 
phyli  Dymas  and  Pamphylns  were  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  Ii.  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Paus.  vii.  16.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5; 
Ov.  Met.  xi.  761 ;  Horn.  Od.  vi.  22 ;  Virg.  dcn.  il 
310,428.)  [L.S.] 

DYNA'MIUS.  1 .  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
elegiac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
(Head  Ausonius.    From  this  little  piece  we  learn 


that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultery,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerido, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.    (Auson.  Pro/I  xxiii.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  "Epistola  ad  Di*cipulum"  to  be  found  in  tht 
44  Paracnctici  Scriptores  Vetcres **  of  Melchior 
Goldast.  (InsuL  4 to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodoras,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  euded  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  A.  D. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  arc  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vita  S.  Marti,  abbot  of  Be  von,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Vita 
S.  Mafimi,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
wards bishop  of  Riez,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  MChronologia  S.  Insulae  Lerincnsis,"  by 
Vincentius  Barrnlis.  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.  [W.R] 

DYRRHA'CHIUS(Ai#dx«»),  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name  ;  for  formerly  it  was  called 
Kpiilnmnus,  after  the  father  of  Melissa.  (Paus.  vi. 
10,  in  fin. ;  Stcph.  Byz.  t.  v.  Aiq^X1"*)    [L  S.] 

DYSAULES  (AwreuUnj),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pansa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Paus.  i.  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§  2.)  [L.  &] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (Awr- 
■uovrtvs  or  Ai/owoWioj),  according  to  Pausaniaa 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  («.  r.  AwnroWw*),  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pisnti*.  [L.  ?.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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A  Few  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Mythology,  and 

Geography.     Partly  based  on  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  R  man  Biography 
and  Mythology.*    By  Dr.  William  Smith.    Eighth  Edition,  with  750 
8vo.  cloth,  18s. 


The  ohl  Classical  Dictionaries  having  become  ob- 
solete, from  the  vastly  increased  information  which 
the  researches  of  modern  scholars  hare  attained 
on  historical  subjects,  this  Dictionary  is  presented 
to  the  student  as  embodying  the  accurate  parti- 
culars which  recent  discoveries  have  arrived  at, 
respecting  the  manners,  customs,  history,  and 
literature  of  antiquity. 
The  work  contains  articles  on  the  most  important 
Biographical,  Mythological,  and  Geogra- 
occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

>,  of  Literature,  and  of  Art. 
>  of  note  are  included,  up  to  A.D.  476,  and 
a  few  remarkable  ones  beyond  that  epoch.  Tho 
Literary  article*  occupy  considerable  space,  and 
embrace  all  Greek  and  Roman  writers  whoso  works 
either  are  extant,  or,  though  lost,  have  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  learning,  The  best 
modern  editions  of  the  works  of  the  several  authors 
ore  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  articles  relating  to 
them.  The  history  of  Ancient  Art  has  also  a 
space  devoted  to  it. 


In  the  Mythological  articles,  care  has  been  I 
to  exclude  all  indelicate  allusions  ;  and  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Mythology  are  kept  distinct,  by  treat- 
ing separately  of  the  Greek  divinities  under  their 
Greek  names,  and  the  Roman  under  their  Roman 
names — a  method  ado^uM  by  modem  authorkfc*. 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
to  remove  and  prevent  many  errors  and  i 
ceptions. 

In  tho  Geographical  portion  have  beei 
all  the  latest  discoveries  of  travellers 
the  identification  of  i 


Students  in  elucidating  points  connected  with  the 
Geography  of  the  Scriptures,  and  explaining  tb» 
numerous  allusion*  to  classical  subjects  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Writers. 

The  Illustrations  have  reference  to  the  Mytho- 
logical, Biographical,  and  Geographical  article*, 
and  will,  it  is  believed,  add  considerably  to  the 


II 

A  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  Mythology,  and 

Geography.  Abridged  from  the  Larger  Dictionary.  Illustratod  by  200  Engraviae* 
on  Wood.    By  Dr.  William  Smith.    Now  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

A  new  and  pleasing  feature  la  introduced  into  this 
volume,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the 
articles  by  drawings  from 
These  will  give  the  young  t 

and  adequate  conception  of  the  symbols  and  figurw 
typical  of  the  deities  and  heroes  than  he  could 
possibly  obtain  in  any  other  manner ;  and  will  thn« 
enlist  his  interest  in  the  objects  of  ancient  Greek 


rk  is  designed  for  junior  students,  and 
so  much  of  the  subjects  of  the  larger 
Dictionary  as  is  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  generally 
read  in  schools.  It  is  more  adapted,  in  size  as  well 
as  In  price,  to  younger  pupils ;  and,  for  their  bene- 
fit, not  only  has  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  of 
each  name  been  carefully  marked,  but  the  genitive 


III 

A  Smaller  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

Abridged  from  the  Larger  Dictionary.  By  Dr.  William  Smith.  Illustrated  by  200 
Engravings  on  Wood.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7a  6d. 


This  work,  intended  to  illustrate  tho  classical 
authors  usually  read  in  schools,  exhibits  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  modern  scholars  in  the  various 
subjects  included  under  the  general  term  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities.  Such  information,  con- 
tained in  the  larger  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  as  is 
not  suited  to  junior  students,  is  here  omitted ; 
and  whatever  articles  are  susceptible  of  it  have 
been  illustrated  by  woodcuts  from  ancient  works 
of  art. 

The  book,  however,  Is  designed  not  only  for 
school  use,  but  for  tho  general  English  reader  who, 
although  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  classics  in 
theoriginal.  frequently  needs  information  on  pointe 
connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 

The  woodcuts  are  calculated  to  give  a  correct 


idea  of  the  numerous  objects  described,  of  which 
but  a  vague  notion  could  be  conceived  from  th* 
most  minute  verbal  description  ;  and  these  cut  s 
have  the  advantage  of  authenticity,  being  taken 
exclusively  from  ancient  inscriptions,  paintings  on 
vases,  gems,  coins,  and  pictures  found  at  Pompeii, 
as  well  as  from  actual  relics  of  antiquity  still  ex- 
isting. The  pupil  thus  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  the  various  kinds  of  ancient  armour 
and  weapons,  instruments  of  music,  apparatus  for 
cooking  and  banqueting,  articles  of  dress,  plans  of 
houses  Ate 

The  Appendix  consists  of  extensive  taM«s  of 
Greek  and  Roman  coins,  weights,  and  measures  ; 
the  years  corresponding  to  the  Olympiad*,  0* 
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